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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 


HISTORY OF THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH, 
WITH A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO CHURCH HISTORY. 
BY THE REV. PHILIP SCHAFF, D. D. 
1 vol. Svo., 700 pages. Price $8.75. 

“We believe it to be the most thorough and complete work on the Chareh of the first 
century, which has ever been published in the English language. We do not except 
trom this remark Neander's celebrated ‘History of the Planting and Training of the 
Christian Church by the Apostles.’"\— Philadelphia Presbyterian. 

“A luminous and traly philosophical church history. The author shows himselfa 
thorough master of his subject, capable alike of dealing in minute details without being 
tedious, and of illustrating great principles without being undaly abstract. He never 
leaves us for a moment in doubt in respect to his meaning, but throws every statement 
into broad sunlight. It is certainly a remarkable work, and must be the product of a re- 
markable mind.”"— Puritan Recorder. 

“This book is eminently scholarlike and learned, fall of matter, not of crude materials 
crammed together for the nonce by Isbor-saving tricks, but of various and well-digested 
knowledge, the result of systematic tralning and long-continued study. Besides evidence 
of solid learning which the book contains, it bears impress of an original and vigorous 
mind, not only in the clear and lively mode of representation, but also in the large and 
elevated views presented, the saperiority to mere empirical minuteness, and the constant 
evidence afforded that the author's eye commands, and is accustomed to command, the 
whole field at a glance, as well as to survey more closely its minuter subdivisions. In 
point of style, and indeed of literary execution generally, there is no Church History in 
German known to us, excepting that of Hase, that deserves to be compared with that 
before us."—Princeton Review. 

“The work bears upon it the marks of true learning, and independent, vigorous 
thouglit, from the first page to the last. It is a model of historical order and clearness.” 
— Bibliotheca Sacra and Am, Bible Repository, for Oct. 1852, and for Jun., 1858. 

“ We have now before us a volume ofa truly scientific work produced on our own soil 
but by a German scholar. It tas this great advantage over the richest works of the kind 
in Europe, that the author combines the painstaking accuracy and sclentific insight of 
the German, with the practical religious life of the American mind.”—AMethodiet Quar- 
terly Review. 

“ We predict for this work great success, not only in this country, which may in som 
degree claim it, but. in Europe, not excluding the Fatherland of its author. Dr. Schaff 
presents to us discussions on the numerous and momentous subjects, of which the out- 
limgs have been given, marked with great ability, sound jadgment, elevated piety, exten- 
sive research, and genuine catholicism. We think that our common Christianity, in the 
various evangelical forms in which it is found, will bring no charge of heresy, utter no 
complaint, and manifest no disappointment. It strikes us that it would be exceedingly 
difficult to write a book of this kind, we mean an honest book, as we are satisfied this Ia, 
that would embrace so much that al! Christians regard as true, and at the same time so 
little from which there might be dissent. From the first page to the last we admire the 
soundness, we may say orthodoxy of the writer. The literary execution of this work is 
admirable.”"— Evangelical Review. , 

“ This book is one of the beat compendiums extant, of church history. It is thoroughly 
Christian, ita arrangement clear, {ts stylo lively and attractive, and it contains notices of 
-he most recent German and other opinions on every question as it rises."—Zdinburgh 
Review, for January, 1858. 

* This is the first learned theological work, in German, composed fn the United States, 
and undoobtedly the best published on that subject {n that country. I hail the work in 
both respects as the harbinger of a great nnd glorious future. It is worthy of a German 
scholar, of a disciple of Neander, (to whom the work is dedicated,) a citizen of the United 
States, and of a belleving and free Christian and Protestant; it stands on German ground, 
but it is none the less original for that."—Dr. Bunsen's Hyppolytue. 


Copies sent by Mail, post paid, on receipt of price, 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHAS. SCRIBNER & CO._ 


REV. DR. P. SCHAFF'S 
HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Comprising the First Three Centuries, from the Birth of Christ to the 
Reign of Constantine the Great, A. D. 1—311. 1 vol. 8vo. $3 75. 


“Dr. Schaff possesses a true Teutonic erudition, which he expresses in the best Anglo- 
Saxon clearness, and with a Celtic vivacity and effect."—Algthod ist Quarterly Reviero, 
“ This volume seems to us to have all the merits of the author's previous publications, 
which are tvo well known to need description here, and which have placed bim in the 
first rank of contemporary writers on Church History, not only in this country, but ‘ 


Germany and England."—Princcton Rectew. 


“Dr, Schaff bas written a perspicuoas, animated, often eloquent, and always trust- 
worthy narrative, This is high praise when we look at the defipiencies of the best of 
the current works in this department."—Ncew Englander, 


“The North American Review says:—With tis book we are greatly pleased. At 
the commencement of each section, a list of authorities fur its contents is given, and 
frum the sources thus indicated, the author furnishes a freo and graceful narrative of 
what is properly embraced under each title... . . . «. The work is equally 
well adapted to the needs of the students and the edification of the general reader. * 


“A familiar acquaintance with the sources of historical knowledgo, a matare judg- 
ment, a sound, nervous logic, and a lively imagination, pervaded by the energy and 


warmth of a living faith, and a glowing heart, are all brought to bear upon this work.” 
—HMercersburg Review. 


“This vol. furnishes proof that Church History can be presented in a way which 
shall not only instruct, but interest and edify. The reader is drawn along from section 
to section, and from chapter to chapter, by the natural and necessary succession of 
subjects, and charmed on every page, by the clear, concise and vigorous style. If any 
excellence belonging to it impresses us above another, it is {ts admirable adaptation as 
a text book in Church History ;—we shall be greatly mistaken if it does not as such take 


its place permanently or extensively in the seminaries of our land.”— Zhe Guurdian, 
(Rec. Hf. Harbaugh.) 


“This volume, whether as a book for general reading or as a text-boek for students, 
is one of the best—perhape we ought tosay the very best—with which we are acquainted, 
on the eventful periods it embraces."—New York Zraminer. 


“ No one can doubt the author's qualifications, both intellectnal and religious, for a 
historian of the Christian Church, He writes under the responsibilities of a Christian 
conscience, and with the enthusiasm of a Christian heart."—Christian Mirror. 


“Ministers, theological students, and lovers of Church history will prize this book 
for its clear, perspicuous sty le, and catholic and liberal spirit" —American Preabyterian, 

“It combines, in a happy manner, the thoroughness and accuracy of the German 
eritic with the practical spirit of the American teacher. The style is scholarly, yet 
clear and animated, the descriptions are brief and bold, the generalizations philosophic, 
vet not obscure or needlessly abstruse.“=-Central Christian Herald. 


“This history is a noble monument to the genius and learning of its distingnished 
author. It is genial, truthfal, transparent, and animated witb a eoul whuse sympathies 
throb in unison witb the great and good of all ages."— Lutheran Observer. 


Copies sent by Mall, post paid, on receipt of price. 
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69 Greene Street, New York. 


PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 


THE BIBLE. | 
THE Bible is the book of life, written for the instruction and edification of all ages and 
nations. No man who has felt its divine beauty and power, would exchange this oné volume 
for all the literature of the world. Eternity alone can unfold the extent of its influence for good. 
The Bible, like the person and work of our Saviour, is theanthropic in its character and aim. 
The eternal personal Word of God “ was made flesh,” and the whole fulness of the Godhead 
and of sinless manhood were united in one person forever. So the spoken word of God may 
be said to have become flesh in the Bible. It is therefore all divine, and yet all human, from 
beginning to end. Through the veil of the letter we behold the glory of the eternal truth of 
God. The divine and human in the Bible sustain a similar relation to each other, as in the 
person of Christ : they are unmixed, yet inseparably united, and constitute but one life, which 
kindles life in the heart of the believer. | 
Viewed merely as a human or literary production, the Bible is a marvellous book, and 
without a rival. All the libraries of theology, philosophy, history, antiquities, poetry, law 
and policy would not furnish material enough for so rich a treasure of the choicest gems of 
human genius, wisdom, and experience. It embraces works of about forty authors, repre- 
senting the extremes of society, from the throne of the king to the boat of the fisherman ; it 
was written during a long period of sixteen centuries; on the banks of the Nile, in the desert 
of Arabia, in the land of promise, in Asia Minor, in classical Greece, and in imperial Rome ; 
it commences with the creation and ends with the final glorification, after describing all the 
intervening stages in the revelation of God and the spiritual development of man; it uses all 
forms of literary composition ; it rises to the highest heights and descends to the lowest depths 
of humanity ; it measures all states and conditions of life; it is acquainted with every grief 
and every woe; it touches every chord of sympathy; it contains the spiritual biography of 
every human heart ; it is suited to every class of society, and can be read with the same in- 
terest and profit by the king and the beggar, by the philosopher and the child; it is as uni- 
versal as the race, and reaches beyond the limita of time into the boundless regions of eternity. 
Even this matchless combination of human excellencies points to its divine character and 
angin, as the absolute perfection of Christ’s humanity is an evidence of His divinity. 
But the Rible is first and last a book of religion. It presents the cnly true, universal, and 
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absolute religion of God, both in its preparatory process or growth under the dispensation ot 
the law and the promise, and in its completion under the dispensation of the gospel, a religion 
which is intended ultimately to absorb all the other religions of the world. It speaks to us as 
immortal beings on the highest, noblest, and most important themes which can challenge our 
attention, and with an authority that ‘is absolutely irresistible and overwhelming. It can 
instruct, edify, warn, terrify, appease, cheer, and encourage as no other book. It seizes man 
in the hidden depths of his intellectual and moral constitution, and goes to the quick of the 
soul, to that mysterious point where it is connected with the unseen world and with the great 
Father of spirits. It acts like'an all-penetrating and all-transforming leayen upon every fac- 
ulty of the mind and every emotion of the heart. It enriches the memory; it elevates the 
reason ; it enlivens the imagination ; it directs the judgment; it moves the affections; it con- - 
trols the passions ; it quickens the conscience ; it strengthens the will; it kindles the sacred 
flame of faith, hope, and charity ; it purifies, ennobles, sanctified the whole man, and brings him 
into living union with God. It can not only enlighten, reform, and improve, but regenerate 
and create anew, and produce effects which lie far beyond the power of human genius. It 
has light for the blind, strength for the weak, food for the hungry, drink for the thirsty ; it 
has a counsel in precept or éxample for every relation in life, a comfort, for every sorrow, a 
balm for every wound. Of all the books in the world, the Bible is the only one of which we 
never tire, but which we admire and love more and more in proportion as we use it. Like 
the diamond, it casts its lustre in every direction; like a torch, the more it is shaken, the 
more it shines; like a healing herb, the harder it is pressed, the sweeter is its fragrance. 

What an unspeakable blessing, that this inexhaustible treasure of divine truth and comfort 
is now accessible, without material alteration, to almost every nation on earth in its own 
tongue, and, in Protestant countries at least, even to the humblest man and woman that can 
read! Nevertheless we welcome every new attempt to open the meaning of this book of 
books, which is plain enough to a child, and yet deep enough for the profoundest philosopher 
and the most comprehensive scholar. 


EPOCHS OF EXEGESIS. 


The Bible—and this is one of the many arguments for its divine character—has given rise 
to a greater number of discourses, essays, and commentaries, than any other book or class of 
books; and yet it is now as far from being exhausted as ever. The strongest and noblest 
minds, fathers, schoolmen, reformers, and modern critics and scholars of every nation of Chris- 
tendom, have labored in these mines and brought forth precious ore, and yet they are as rich 
as ever, and hold out the same inducements of plentiful reward to new miners, The long line 
of commentators will never break off until faith shall be turned into vision, and me church 
militant transformed into the church triumphant in heaven. 

Biblical exegesis, like every other branch of theological science, has its creative epochs and 
classical periods, followed by periods of comparative rest, when the results gained by the pro- 
ductive labor of the preceding generation are quietly digested and appropriated to the life 
of the church. 

There are especially three such classical periods: the patristic, the reformatory, and the 
modern, The exegesis of the fathers, with the great names of Chrysostom and Theodoret of 
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the Greek, and Jerome and Augustine of the Latin Church, is essentially Catholic; the 
exegesis of the reformers, as laid down in the immortal biblical works of Luther and Melanch- 
thon, Zwingli and (colampadius, Calvin and Beza, is Protestant; thé modern exegesis of 
Germany, England, and America, may be called, in ita beet form and ruling spirit, Evangelical 
Catholic. It includes, however, a large variety of theological schools, as represented in the 
commentaries of Olshausen and Tholuck, Liicke and Bleek, Hengstenberg and Delitzsch, 
Ewald and Hupfeld, de Wette and Meyer, Lange and Stier, Alford and Ellicott, Stuart and 
Robinson, Hodge and Alexander, and many others still working with distinguished success. 
_ The modern Ariglo-German exegesis is less dogmatical, confessional, and polemical than either 
of its predecessors, but more critical, free, and hberal, more thorough and accurate in all that 
pertains to philological and antiquarian research; and while it thankfully makes use of the 
labors of the fathers and reformers, it seems to open the avenue for new developments in the 
ever-expanding and deepening history of Christ’s kingdom on earth. 

The patristic exegesis is, to a large extent, the result of a victorious conflict of ancient 
Christianity with Ebionism, Gnosticism, Arianism, Pelagianism, and other radical heresies, 
which roused and stimulated the fathers to a vigorous investigation and defence of the truth as 
laid down in the Scriptures and believed by the Church. The exegesis of the reformers bears 
on every page the marks of the gigantic war with Romanism and its traditions of men. So 
the modern evangelical theology of Germany has grown up amidst the changing fortunes of 
a more than thirty years’ war of Christianity with Rationalism and Pantheism. The future 
historian will represent this intellectual and spiritual conflict, which is not yet concluded, as 
one of the most important and interesting chapters in history, and as one of the most bril- 
liant victories of faith over unbelief, of Christian truth over anti-Christian error. The German 
mind has never, since the Reformation, developed a more intense and persevering activity, 
both for and against the gospel, than in this period, and if it should fully overcome the 
modern and most powerful attacks upon Christianity, it will achieve as important a work as 

‘the Reformation of the sixteenth century. Former generations have studied the Bible with 
as much and perhaps more zeal, earnestness, and singleness of purpose, than the present. But 
never before has it been subjected to such thorough and extensive critical, philological, histori- 
cal, and antiquarian, as well as theological investigation and research. Never before has it 
been assailed and defended with more learning, acumen, and perseverance. Never before has 
the critical apparatus been so ample or so easy of access: the most ancient manuscripts of the 
Bible having been newly discovered, as the Codex Sinaiticus, or more carefully compared and 
published (some of them in fac-simile), as the Codex Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, Alexandrinus, 
Ephraemi Syri, and the discoveries and researches of travellers, antiquarians, historians, and 
chronologers being made tributary to the science of the Book of books, No age has been so 
productive in commentaries on almost every part of the sacred canon, but more particularly 
on the Gospels, the Life of Christ, and the Epistles of the New Testament. It is very difficult 
to keep up with the progress of the German press in this department. One commentary fol- 
lows another in rapid succession, and the best of them are constantly reappearing in new and 
improved editions, which render the old ones useless fur critical purposes, Still the intense 
productivity of this period must sooner or later be exhausted, and give way to the more quiet 
activity of reproduction and application.* 


* Even Dr. Wordsworth, who ie disposed to find in the old Catholic and modern Anglican fathers the beginning 
and the end of exegetical knowledge and wisdom, feels constrained to admit (inthe Preface to his Commentary on 
B 
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The time has now arrived for the preparation of a comprehensive theological commentary 
which shall satisfy all the theoretical and practical demands of the evangelical ministry of the 
present generation, and serve as a complete exegetical library for constant reference: a com- 
mentary learned, yet popular, orthodox and sound, yet unsectarian, liberal and truly catholic 
in spirit and aim ; combining with original research the most valuable results of the exegetical 
labors of the past and the present, and making them available for the practical use of minis- 
ters and the general good of the church. Such a commentary can be sucessfully wrought out 
only at such a fruitful period of Biblical research as the present, and by an association of ex- 
perienced divines equally distinguished for ripe scholarship and sound piety, and fully com- 
petent to act as mediators between the severe science of the professorial chair and the practical 
duties of the pastoral office. 


LANGE’S COMMENTARY. 


Such a commentary is the Bidelwerk of Dr. Lanas, assisted by a number of distinguished 
evangelical divines and pulpit orators of Germany, Switzerland, and Holland.* This work 
was commenced in 1857, at the suggestion of the publishers, Velhagen and Klasing, in Biele- 
feld, Prussia, on a plan similar to that of STARKE’s Synopsis, which appeared a hundred years 
ago, and has since heen highly prized by ministers and theological students as a rich store- 
house of exegetical and homiletical learning, but which is now very rare, and to a large 


extent antiquated.t q 

It is to embrace gradually the whole Old and New Testament. The Rev. Dr. John P, 
Lange, professor of evangelical theology in the University of Bonn, assumed the general 
editorial supervision; maturing the plan and preparing several parts himself, (Matthew, Mark, 
John, Romans, and Genesis), selecting the assistants and assigning to them their share in the 
work. It is a very laborious and comprehensive undertaking, which requires a variety of 
talents, and many years of united labor. It is the greatest literary enterprise of the kind 
undertaken in the present century. HeRzooe’s Theological Encyclopedia, of which the eight- 


the N. T., p. v.): “Indeed it must be confessed, with thankfulness to the Divine Author of the Scripture, that the 
present age enjoys, in certain respects, greater privileges for the due understanding of Holy Writ than were ever con- 
ferred by Almighty God on any preceding generation since the revival of letters.” And he is candid enough to ad- 
mit, also (on p. vi.), ‘that the palm for industry in this sacred field is especially due to another nation, The Masorites 
of the New Testament are from Germany.” 

* The full German title of this work is: THR0LOG1ISCH-BOMILETISCRES BIBELWERE. Die HHeilige Schrift Alten und 
Neuen Testaments mit Ricksicht auf das theologisch-homtletische Bediirfnies des pastoralen Amtes in Verbindung 
mit namhaften evangelischen Theologen bearbeitet und herauagegeden con J. P. Laxas. Bielefeld. Verlag von Vel- 
hagen und Klasing, 1857 ff. 

t Synopsis Brstiorageca Exgortiog in Novum Testamentum. Kuregefasster Aussug der griindlichsten und 
nutlebarsten Auslegungen ber alle Biicher Neuen Testaments. In Tabellen, Erkldrungen, Anmerkungen und Nutsan- 
wendungen, mit Zusiehung des Grundtertes, und fleissiger Anfihrung der dabey gebrauchten Bicher, sum erwiinsch- 
ten Handbuch, eto. etc. Mit BeyhitlVfe einiger Gelehrten con CuristopH Stare, Pastore Primario und Garnteon, 
Prediger der Stadiund Festung Driesen. 38 vols. 4to. The preface is dated 17838. I have seen in this country and 
occasionally compared two copies of this work, one of the second edition, Leipzig, 1740 (in the Theo!. Scminary Library 
at Mercersburg, Pa.), and one of the 4th ed., Leipz, 1758 (in possession of a German clergyman at New York). The 
first volume, containing the four Gospels, covers 2,523 closely printed quarto pages. The title of the Old Testament 
Part is: Synopsis Bistiorneca® Execsrticz In VETUS TESTAMENTUM, cto., Berlin and Halle, 1741 ff. 6 vols. 4to, His 
son, Johann Georg Starke, completed the Oid Testament. Christoph Starke was born 4. p. 1684, was pastor primarius 
in tho town and fortress Driesen, and died 1744. His motto was: Crucem sumo, Christum sequor. He was not a man 
of genius, like Lange, but of immense literary industry, and his work jaa dry but useful compilation. He embodied 
in it extracts from previous exegetical works, especially those of Luther, Brentius, Canstein, Cramer, Hedinger: 
Lenge, Majus, Osiander, Piscator, Quesnel, Tosanua, Biblia Wurtembergeneia, Zeisius. Lange transfers the substance 
ef Starke’s labors to the homiletical sections of his Commentary, and credits him with the extracts from His nrade 


ovasors under their names. 
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eenth volume has just been published (with two volumes of supplements still in prospect), is a 


similar monument of German learning and industry, and will be, for many years to come, a 
rich storehouse for theological students. So far the Commentary of Lange has progressed 
rapidly and steadily, and proved decidedly succeeaful. Even in its present unfinished state, it 
has already met with a wider circulation than any modern commentary within the same time, 
and it grows in favor as it advances. 

The following parts, of the New T., have been published, or are in course of preparation : 

I. THe GosPgEL AccoRDING To MatTrHeEw, with an Introduction to the whole New Testament. 
By Dr. JoHNn P. Lana, 1857. Second (third) edition revised, 1861. 

Il. Tae GosPEL accorpiIna TO Marx. By Dr. Joun P. Lanar. Second edition re- 
vised, 1861. 

Ill. THe GosPEL ACCORDING To LUKE. By Dr. J. J. van OosTERZEE, professor of theology 
at Utrecht. Second edition revised, 1861. ; 

IV. THe Gosre. accorpine To JonnN. By Dr. Jonn P. Lanage. Second edition, 1862. 

V. Tae Acrs or THE ApostTies. By Prof. Dr. G. Lecaurr, of Leipzig, and Dean K. 
Genrox, of Stuttgart. Second edition revised, 1862. 

VI. THe EPisTLE To THE RoMAns, now in course of preparation by the editor, in connec- 
tion with his son-in-law, Rev. Mr. Fay, in Crefeld, who assumed the homiletical part. 

VU. THe EPmIstLes TO THE CORINTHIANS. By the Rev. Dr. Cur. Fr, Kura, 1862, 

VOI. Tse EpistiE To THE Gatatians, By the Rev. Orto ScHMOLLER, 1862. 

IX. THe EpisTLes To THE EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, AND CoLossrans. By Prof. Dr. Dan. 
ScHENKEL, of Heidelberg, 1862.* 

X. THE EPISTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS. By Prof. Drs. C. A. AUBERLEN and Cur. JoHN 
RieGENBACH, of Rasel, 1864. . 

XI. THe Pastora, EpisttEs and Tae EpistLE To PHILEMON. By Dr. J. J. vAN Oos- 
TERZEE, of Utrecht. Second edition revised, 1864. 

XI. Tae Epist.Ee To TrHE Hesrews. By Prof. Dr. C. B. Mott, 1861. 

XIII. THe Epistite or James. By Prof. Drs. J. P. Lanae and J. J. vAN OostTErR- 
ZEE, 1862. 

XIV. Tue EpisTies oF PETER and Tue EPISTLE oF JUDE, by Dr. G. F. C. FRonMoLLER. 
Second edition revised, 1861. 


The remaining parts, of the N. T., containing THe EpistLes or Jonmn, and THe REVE- 
LATION, have not yet appeared. Part VI. (on the Epistle to the Romans) and Part XV. are, 
however, in process of preparation, and may be expected within a year. 

Of the Commentary on THE OLD TESTAMENT, one volume has just been published (1864), 
which contains a general Introduction to the whole Old Testament, and a commentary on 
Genesis by the editor. | 

According to a private letter of our esteemed friend, Dr. Lange, the following dispositions 
have already been made concerning the Old Testament : 

Devrrronomy. By Rev. Jun. ScurépeER, of Elberfeld (successor of Dr. F. W. Krum- 
macher as pastor, and author of an excellent practical commentary on Genesis). 

Josnua. By Dr. Pavivus CasseE1, in Berlin. 


* This part will probably be rewritten by another hand on account of the recent unfortunate change in the 
theological position of the author. 
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JupeEs. By Rev. Mr. ScHNEIDER, rector of the seminary at Bromberg. 


Kines. By Dr. Baur, in Carlsruhe (author of the celebrated work on the Symbolism of 
the Mosaic Worship, etc.). 


Tue Psatms. By Dr. Moxu, general superintendent in Kénigaberg. 
JEREMIAH. By Rev. Dr. Nicertspacn, of Bayreuth. 


® 


DR. LANGE. 


The reader will naturally feel some curiosity about the personal history and character of ) 
the editor and manager of this great Biblical work, who heretofore has been less known among 
English readers than many German divines of far inferior talent. Only two of his many works 
have been brought out in an English dress, and they only quite recently, namely, his Life of 
Jesus, and parts of his Commentary on the Gospels. 

Dr. Lange was born on the 10th of April, 1802, on the Bier, a small farm in the parish of 
Sonnborn, near Elberfeld, in Prussia. His father was a farmer and a wagoner, and brought | 
his son up to the same occupation, but allowed him, at the same time, to indulge his passion 
for reading. Young Lange often drove the products of the soil to market. He early acquired 
an enthusiastic love of nature, which revealed to his poetic and pious mind, as in a mirror, 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. He was instructed in the doctrines of the Heidelberg 
Catechism, which is still in use among the Reformed Churches on the Rhine, although the 
Lutheran and Reformed Confessions are united in Prussia since 1817 under one government 
and administration, and bear the name of the United Evangelical Church. His Latin teacher, 
the Rev. Herrmann Kalthof, who discovered in him unasual talents, induced him to study for 
the ministry. He attended the Gymnasium (College) of Diisseldorf from Easter, 1821, to 

autumn, 1822, and the University of Bonn from 1822 to 1825. There he studied mainly under 
Dr N itzsch, the most venerable of the living divines of Germany, who for many years was a 
strong pillar of evangelical theology in Bonn and subsequently in Berlin. The writings of 
Nitzsch, though pregnant with deep thoughts and suggestive hints, give but an imperfect idea 
of his power, which lies chiefly in his pure, earnest, and dignified, yet mild and amiable 
personal character.. He is emphatically a homo gravis, a Protestant church-father, who, by his 
genius, learning, and piety, commands the respect of all theological schools and ecclesiastical 
parties, | 

After passing through the usual examination, Lange labored from 1825 to 1826 in the quiet 
but very pleasant town of Langenberg, near Elberfeld, as assistant minister to the Rev. Emil 
Krummacher (a brother of the celebrated Dr. Frederic William Krummacher, who wrote the 
sermons on Elijah the Tishbite, and other popular works). From thence he was called to the 
pastoral charge of Wald, near Solingen, where he remained from 1826 to 1828. In 1882 he 
removed as pastor to Duisburg, and began to attract public attention by a series of brilliant 
articles in Hengstenberg’s Evangelical Church Gazette and other periodicals, also by poems, 
sermons, and a very able work on the history of the infancy of our Saviour, against Strauss’s 
Life of Jesus. In 1841 he was called to the University of Zirich, in Switzerland, as professor 
of theology in the place of the notorious Strauss, who had been appointed by the radical and 
infidel administration of that Canton, but was prevented from taking possession of the chair 
by a religious and political revolution of the people. In Ziirich he labored with great per- 
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severance and fidelity in the midst of many discouragements till 1854, when he received a cal) 
to the University of Bonn, in Prussia, where he will probably end his days on earth.* 

Dr. Lange is undoubtedly one of the ablest and purest divines that Germany ever pro- 
duced. He is a man of rare genius and varied culture, sanctified by deep piety, and devoted 
to the service of Christ. Personally he is a most amiable Christian gentleman, genial, affec- 
tionate, unassuming, simple, and unblemished in all the relations of life. He combines an 
unusual variety of gifts, and excels as a theologian, philosopher, poet, and preacher. He 
abounds in original ideas, and if not always convincing, he is always fresh, interesting, and 
stimulating. He is at home in the ideal heights and mystic depths of nature and revelation, 
and yet has a clear and keen eye for the actual and real world around him. He indulges in 
poetico-philosophical speculations, and at times soars high above the clouds and beyond the 
stars, to the spiritual and eternal “land of glory,” on which he once wrote a fascinating 
book.t His style is fresh, vigorous, and often truly beautiful and sublime, but somewhat 
deficient in simplicity, clearness, and condensation, and is too much burdened with 
compound, semi-poetical, unwieldy epithets, which offer peculiar difficulties to the trans- 
lator. His speculations and fancies cannot always stand the test of sober criticism, although 
we might wish them to be true, But they are far less numerous in his Commentary than in 
his former writings. They are, moreover, not only harmless, but suggestive and pious, and 
supply a lack in that sober, realistic, practical, prosaic common-sense theology which deals 
with facts and figures rather than the hidden causes and general principles of things, and 
never breathes the invigorating mountain air of pure thought. 

Poetical divines of real genius are so rare that we should thank God for the few. Why 
should poetry, the highest and noblest of the arts, be banished from theology? Has not God 
joined them together in the first and last chapters of the Bible? Has He not identified poetry 
with the very birth of Christianity, in the angelic hymn, as well as with its ultimate triumphs, 
in the hallelujahs of the countless host of the redeemed? Is it not one of the greatest gifts 
of God to man, and an unfailing source of the purest and richest enjoyments? Is it not an 
essential element and ornament of divine worship? Can any one fully understand and explain 
the Book of Job, the Psalms and the Prophets, the Parables, and the Apocalypse, without a 
keen sense of the beautiful and sublime? Theology and philosophy, in their boldest flights 
and nearest approaches to the vision of truth, unconsciously burst forth in the festive language 
of poctry; and poetry itself, in its highest and noblest forms, is transformed into worship of 
Him who is the eternal source of the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. No one will deny 
this who is familiar with the writings of St. Augustine, especially his Confessions, where the 
metaphysical and devotional elements interpenetrate each other, where meditation ends in 
prayer, and speculation in adoration. But the greatest philosophers, too, not only Plato, 
Schelling, and Coleridge, who were constitutionally poetical, but even Aristotle, Kant, and 
Hegel, who were the greatest masters of pure reasoning and metaphysical abstraction, prove 


* For the biographical notices Iam indebted to the kindness of Dr. Lange, who communicated them to me by 
letter at my request. I previously wrote also a sketch of his character asa divine in my book on Germany, tis Uni- 
versitics and Divinee, Philadelphia, 1857, of which I have no copy on hand, the edition being exhausted, I have seen 
Dr Lange in ZOrich in 1844, and at Bonn in 1854, and corresponded with him more or leas for the last twenty years. 

+ Under the title: Das Land der Herrlichkett, oder dte christliche Lehre com Himmel, first published as a series 
of articles {n Hengstenberg’s Zvangelical Church Gasetie, and then in book form, 1838 Dr. H. Harbaugh, of Mere 
cersburg, Pa., has translated a portion of it in the third of his three popular works on the heavenly world, which have 
gone through some fifteen or twenty editions. 
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this essential harmony of truth and beauty.* The poetic and imaginative element imparte 
freshness to thought, and turns even the sandy desert of dry critical research into a blooming 
flower garden. I fully admit, of course, that the theologian must regulate his philosophical 
speculations by the word of revelation, and control his poetic imagination by sound reason 
and judgment. Lange representa, among German divines, in hopeful, anticipation, the peace- 
ful and festive harmony of theology and poetry, of truth and beauty, which exists now in 
heaven, “the land of glory,” and will be actualized on the new earth. Take the following 
striking passage on the locality and beauty of heaven, as a characteristic specimen of his 
thought and style: t 


‘When the beautiful in the world manifests itself alone, so that the friendly features of God’s character 
are exclusively seen, profane souls remain profanely inclined; yea, they become even more profligate in the 
misuse of the riches of God’s goodness. If, on the other hand, the greatness and power of God are revealed 
in the rugged and terribly sublime, in the hurricane, in the ocean-storm, then the profane are overwhelmed 
with horror, which is easily changed into fear, and may manifest itself in hypocritical or superficial exbibi- 
tions of penitence; but when the goodness and power of God manifest themselves in one and the same bright 
phenomenon, this produces a frame of spirit which speaks of that which is holy. This is the reason why the 
much-praised valley of the Rhine is so solemn and sabbatic, because it is enamelled by a blending of the 
beautiful and the sublime: stern mountains, rugged rocks, ruins of the past, vestiges of grandeur, monumen- 
tal columns of God’s power, and these columns at the same time garlanded with the loving wreaths of God’s 
favor and goodness, in the midst of smiling vineyards which repose sweetly around in the mild sunlight of 
heaven, For this reason the starry night is so instructive—the grandest dome decked with the brightest 
radiance of kindness and love. For the same reason there is such magic attraction in the morning dawn and 
in the evening twilight: they take hold upon us like movings to prayer; because in them beauty is so min. 
gied with holy rest, with spiritual mystery, with the earnest and sublime. Thus does it meet the festive chil- 
dren of this world, who are generally of a prayerless spirit, so that they are as it were prostrated upon the 
earth in deep devotion, wnen some great sight in nature, in which the beautiful is clotbed with sublime ear- 
nestness, bursts upon their view; or when, on the other hand, some marked manifestation of God’s power is 
associated with heart-moving wooings of kindness. Accordingly, we hear one tell what pious emotions he felt 
stirring his bosom, when he beheld the wide-extended country from the top of the Pyrenees; another tells how 
the spirit of prayer seized upon his soul when he stood upon the height of Caucasus, and felt, as he looked 
over the eastern fields and valleys of Asia, as if heaven had opened itself before him. Such witnesses might 
be gathered to almost any extent. , ; 

‘But oow it is certain that there must be some PLACcx in the upper worlds where the beauties and wonders 
of God’s works are illuminated to the highest transparency by his power and holy majesty; where the com- 
bination of lovely manifestations, as seen from radiant summits, the enraptured gaze into the quiet valleys 
of universal creation, and the streams of light which flow through them, must move the spirits of the blest in 
the mightiest manner, to cry out: Hoty! Hoty! Hory!—And there is the holiest place in the great Temple! 
It is there, because there divine manifestations fill all spirits with a feeling of his holiness. But still rather, 
because there he reveals himself through holy spirits, and through the holiest one of all, even Jesus Him- 
self!” : 


Dr. Lange’s theology is essentially biblical and evangelical catholic, and inspired by a 
fresh and refreshing enthusiasm for truth under all its types and aspects. It is more positive 
and decided than that of Neahder or Tholuck, yet more liberal and conciliatory than the 
orthodoxy of Hengstenberg, which is often harsh and repulsive. Lange is one of the most 
uncompromising opponents of German rationalism and scepticism, and makes no concessions 
to the modern attacks on the gospel history. But he always states his views with moderation, 
and in a Christian and amiable spirit; and he endeavors to spiritualize and idealize doctrines 


* I would mention as examples that noble passage of Aristotle on nature’s argument for the existence of God, 
preserved by Cicero, De Wat. Deorwm, i. 87,and quoted by Alexander von Humboldt with admiration, in his Koe 
moe, Vol. li. p. 16 (German edition), a work where otherwise even the name of God is nowhere mentioned; Kant’s 
famous saying of the two things which fill his soul with ever-growing reverence and awe, the starry heaven above 
bim, and the moral law within him; and Hegel's truly sublime introdaction to his Lectures on the Philosophy of Re 
ligton, as well as many of the noblest passages in his Lectures on Aisthetica. 

t From his youthfal work: Das Land der Herrlichkeit. Not having a copy of the original within reach, I bor 
row the tranalation from Dr, Harbaugh’s Heavenly Home, ob. vil. p. 142 ff. 
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and facts, and thus to make them more plausible to enlightened reason. His orthodoxy, it is 
true, is not the fixed, exclusive orthodoxy either of the old Lutheran, or of the old Calvinistic 
Confession, but it belongs to that recent evangelical type which arose in conflict with modern 
infidelity, and going back to the Reformation and the still higher and purer fountain of 
primitive Christianity as it came from the hands of Christ and His inspired apostles, aims to 
unite the true elements Of the Reformed and Lutheran Confessions, and on this firm historical 
basis to promote catholic unity and harmony among the ¢onflicting branches of Christ’s 
Church. It is evangelical catholic, churchly, yet unsectarian, conservative, yet progressive; it 
is the truly living theology of the age. It is this very theology which, for the last ten or 
twenty years, has been transplanted in multiplying translations to the soil of other Protestant 
countries, which has made a deep and lasting impression on the French, Dutch, and especially 
on the English and American mind. It is this theology which is now undergoing a process 
of naturalization and amalgamation in the United States, which will here be united with the 
religious fervor, the sound, strong common sense, and free, practical energy of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican race, and which in this modified form has a wider field of usefulness before it in this new 
world than even in its European fatherland. . | 
Dr. Lange is an amazingly fertile author. Several of his works belong to the department 
of belle-lettres, esthetics, and hymnology. Some of his hymns have deservedly found a place 
- in modern German hymn books," and help to swell the devotions of the sanctuary. His 
principal works on theological subjects are, first, a complete system of Divinity, in three parts, 
severally entitled: Philosophical Dogmatics, Positive Dogmatics, and Applied Dogmatics (or Po- 
lemics and Irenics). This is an exceedingly able work, abounding in original and profound 
ideas, but artificial and complicated in its arrangement, often transcending the boundaries of 
logic, and in many sections almost untranslatable. His second great work is a Life of Jesus, 
also in three parts, which, upon the whole, is justly regarded as the fullest and ablest modern 
work on the subject, and the best positive refutation of Strauss. It has quite recently 
been given to the English public by Mr. Clark, in six volumes.t His History of the Apostolic 
Church, in two volumes, was intended as the beginning of a general History of Christianity, 
which, however, has not been continued. But the last, the most important, and the most 
usefal labor, worthy to crown such a useful life, is his Theological and Homiletical Commentary. 
All his preceding labors, especially those on the Life of Christ, prepated him admirably for the 
exposition of the Gospels, which contains the rich harvest of the best years of his manhood. 
This Commentary will probably engage jis time for several years to come, and will make his 
name as familiar in England and America as it is in Germany. ; 
I add a complete list of all the published works of Dr. Lange, including his poetry, in 
chronological order : | | 
1. Die Lehre der heiligen Schrift von der freien und allgemeinen Gnade Gottes. Elberfeld, 1831. 
2. Biblische Dichtungen. 1 Bandchen. Elberfeld, 1839. 


8. Predigten. Mianchen, 3838. 
4. Biblioche Dichtungen. 2 Bandchen. Elberfeld, 1834. 


* I adopted a number of them in my German hymn book, published in 1859 and extensively used in this country, 
e.9.. Nos. 94, 194, 227. 

t Tus Live or rom Lozp Jesus Csnist : a complete critical examination of the Origin, Contents, and Connection 
of the Goepele. Translated from the German of J. P. Lanas, D.D. Edited, with additional Notes, by the Rev. Mare 
exe Dods, A.M. 4n 6 cole, Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1864. Vol. 1. is translated by Sophia Taylor, vol. ii. by J. B 
Ryland, vol. iii, by M. G. Huxtable, vol. iv. by Rev. Rob. E. Wallis, vol, v. by Rev. 8 Manson, vol. vil. by Rov. Robert 
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5. Kleine polemische Gedichte. Duisburg, 1885. 

6. Gedichte und Spriiche aus dem Gebtete christlicher Naturberachtung. Duisburg, 1835. 

7. Die Welt des Herrn in didakitechen Gesiingen. Essen, 1835. | 

8. Die Verfinsterung der Welt. Lehrgedtcht. Berlin, 1883. 

9. Grundziize der urchristlichen frohen Botschaft. Duisburg, 1839. 

0. Homilien iiber Colosser iii. 1-17. Vierte Auflage. Bremen, 1844, 

1. Christliche Betrachtungen iiber zusammenhangende biblische Abechnitte fiir die hdusliche Erbauung 

Duisburg, 1841. 

12. Ueber den geschichtlichen Chanakter der kanonischen Evangelien, insbesondere der Kindhettegeschicht 
Jesu, mit Besiehung auf das Leben Jesu von D. F. Strauss. Duisburg, 1836. 

18. Das Land der Herrlichkett, oder die christliche Lehre vom Himmel. Mors, 1888. 

14. Vermischte Schriften, 4 Bande. Mors, 1840-41. | 

15. Gedichte. Essen, 1848. 

16. Die kirchliche Hymnologie, oder die Lehre vom Ktrchengesang. Theoretische Einleitung und Kirchen- 
lederduch, Zurich, 1843. 

17. Das Leben Jesu, 8 Bucher. Heidelberg, 1844~'47. 

18. Worte der Abwehr (tn Beztehung auf das Leben Jesu). Zurich, 1846. 

19. Christliche Dogmatik, 8 Bande. Philosophieche, Positive, und Angewandte Dogmatik. Heidel- 
berg, 1847. 

20. Usber die Neugestaltung des Verhidlinisses ewischen dem Staat und der Kirche. Heidelberg, 1848. 

21. Neutestamentliche Zettgedschie. Frankfurt a. M., 1849. 

22. Briefe eines communistischen Propheten. Breslau, 1850. 

23. Githe’s veligioee Poesie. Breslau, 1850. 

2%. Die Geschichteder Kirche, Erster Theil. Das apostolische Zeitalter,2 Bande. Braunschweig, 1853-54. 

25. Auswahl von Gast-und Gelegenhettspredigten. Zweite Ausgabe. Bonn, 1857. 

26. Von Oclberge. Geistliche Dichtungen. Neve Ausgabe. Frankfurt a. M., 1858. 

27. Vermischts Schriften. Neue Folge, 2 Bandchen. Bielefeld, 1860. 

28. Theologisch-homiletisches Bibslwerk, commenced 1857, Bielefeld. Dr. Lange prepared the Commentaries 
on Matthew, 8d edition, 1861 ; on Mark, 2d edition, 1861 ; on John, 2d edition, 1862; on the Kpistle 
of James (in connection with van Oosterzee), 1862 ; on Genesis, with a general introduction to the 
Old Testament, 1864; on the Epistle to the Romans (now in course of publication). 


THE PLAN OF LANGE’S COMMENTARY. 


The plan of Lange’s Bibelwerk is very comprehensive. It aims to give all that the minis- 
ter and Biblical student can desire in one work. Its value consists to a great extent in its 
completeness and exhaustiveness, and in the convenient arrangement for practical use. 

It contains, first, appropriate Lrrropuctions, both critical and homiletical, to the Bible as 
a whole, to each particular book, and to each section. The sections are provided with clear 
and full headings, the parallel passages, and the indications of their homiletical use in the 
order of the church year. 

The TEx is given, not in the original Greek, nor in Luther's version, but in a new German 
version, which is as literal as the genius of the language will bear, and is made with special 
reference to the exposition, The principal readings of the Greek text are given in foot-notes, 
with short critical remarks. The critical editions of the Greek Testament by Lachmann and 
Tischendorf* are made the basis. 


Smith. Six trans.ators for one of the many books of Lange! This isa sufficient evidence of the difficulty of the 
task. The editor (Mr. Dods), in the introductory preface to vol. |., speaks in the highest terms of “this comprehen: 
sive and masterly work.” I am very happy to find that Lange, who has been comparatively unknown out of Ger- 
many, is beginning to be appreciated in England, The frequent references to the Leben Jesu in this Commentary on 
Matthew are always to the German original; the translation having reached me too late to change the figures. It is 
not likely, however, that such a voluminous and costly work will be soon reprinted in America; the less so, since 
the author has embodied many of the most important results in his Commentaries on Matthew, Mark, and John. 

* Not, however, the seventh and best edition of Tischendorf, which appeared in 1859, two years after the first 
edition of Lange's Matthew, and whict :“en deviates from the text of his previous editions and returns to many of the 
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Then follows the Commentary itself. This is threefold, Crrrican, DocTRriNat, and Homi- 
LeTicaL,* The three departments are kept distinct throughout, and are arranged under differ- 
ent heads, so that the reader can at once find what he wants a‘ the time, without being forced 
to work his way through a mass of irrelevant matter. 

1. The first department contains: ExeGetTicaL aND CriticaL Norers.t These explain the 
words and phrases of the text, and endeavor to clear up every difficulty which presents itself 
to the critical student, according to the principles of grammatico-historical exegesis. On all 
the more important passages, the different views of the leading ancient and modern commen- 
tators are given ; yet without the show and pedantry of learning. The chief aim is to con- 
dense, in as brief a space as possible, the most valuable and permanent results of original and 
previous exegetical labors, without detaining the reader with the tedious process of investiga- 
tion, and a constant polemical reference to false opinions. The building appears in ita beau- 
tiful finish, and the scaffolding and rubbish required during its construction are removed out 
of sight. 

2. The second department is headed: LEaprne DoeMaTiIcAL AND ETHICAL THOUGHTS, 
or DocrRINAL AND Erurcau.{ It presents, under a number of distinct heads, the fundamental 
doctrines and moral maxims contained in, or suggested by, the text. In the Gospels, these 
truths and principles are viewed mainly from the christological point of view, or as connected 
with the person and work of our Saviour. The reader will find here a vast amount of living 
theology, fresh from the fountain of God’s revelation in Christ, and free from scholastic and 
sectarian complications and distortions. The person of Christ stands out everywhere as the 
great central sun of truth and holiness, from which light and life emanate upon all parts of 
the Christian system. 

3. The third department is entitled: Hommetican Hrxts or Suaerstions.§ This shows 
the way from the study to the pulpit, from the exposition and understanding of the word of 
God to its practical application to all classes and conditions of society. It is especially the 
pastor’s department, designed to aid him in preparing sermons and Biblical lectures, yet by no 
means to supersede the labor of pulpit preparation. It is suggestive and stimulating in its 
character, and exhibits the endless variety and applicability of Scripture history and Scripture 
truth. It brings the marble slabs from the quarry, and the metals from the mine, but leaves 


readings of the textue receptuse. This is the case in the Gospel of Matthew alone in more than a hundred places, ¢. 7., 
Matt. {1.13; i111; lv. 23; v. 11, 18, 82; vi. 6,16, 88; vii. 14; vill. 10, 13; ix. 1, 8, 9, 11,17; x. 7, 10, 14, 19, 23, 33, ete. 

* The proper rendering of the German headings of the three distinct sections, viz, ExgzceriscHe Er_t2urervag- 
etx, Docwartiscn-CaristoLoaiscus or (in the Acts and Epistles) DoamatiscH-ETniscHs GauNDGEDANKEN, and 
Hom.eriscns Anpsotuncex, has givon some trouble. The Edinburgh tranalation of Matthew renders them: Critr- 
cat Norges, DocratxaL Reriactions, and Homivetica, Hrers. But this is too free, and the edition alluded to isnot , 
consistent. ‘The Scotch translator of the Commentary on the Acts, of which the first twelve chapters have just ap- 
peared, Rev. Paton J. Gloag, renders the headings more Hterally: Exsostica, EXPLaNaTiIons, DoGMATICAL AND 
Eraican Taovcsts, Homitericat Hixrs. But Grundgedanken means fundamental or leading thoughts. Upon the 
whole I thought it most advisable to use the adjectives only, as best calculated to reconcile conflicting tastes and 
opinions. Caristologico-Dogmatical, and Dogmatico-Ethical would be too heavy, while Doctrinal and Ethical is 
good English and gives the idea as well. For symmetry’s sake I chose a double adjective for the other sections: 
1 Exrorticat axp Criricat; 2, Docrainat awp Eraroat; 8. HomIvericat axD Praoricat. 

tIn German: Execrerisougs Ertazcrercnaen, lit.: Exsosticat ILLustrations or ExPpiawations (which is 
‘somewhat tautological, exegetical being identical with exposttory or explanatory). 

3 In German: DoomariscH-Ersiscoz Group@epaNncen, In the Gospels, where the cbristological element pre- 
ponderates, Lange calis them: Doomariscn-CurtstoLociscHs GruxpGepaxxkex. But his contributors have substl- 
tuted for It the more general title: Doemarico-ErsicaL FoxpaMsxtaL Tnovests, which is as applicable to the re 
spective sections in the Gospels as to thoec in the Epistles, In his Commentary on Genesis, just put lished (1864), Dr. 
Lange uses ‘CxroLogiscnue GRunpGrDAaNKEN. 

§ HomicetiscHe AXDEUTUNGEE. 
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the chiselling and hammering to the artist. The authors of the several parts give under this 
heading first their own homiletical and practical reflections, themes and parts in a few words, 
and then judicious selections from other homiletical commentators, as QUESNEL, CANSTEIN, 
STARKE, GossnER, Lisco, Orto voN GERLACH, HEUBNER, and occasionally brief skeletons of 
celebrated sermons. 

I must confess, I was at first prejudiced against this part of the Commentary, fearing 
that it made the work of the preacher too easy; but upon closer examination I became con- 
vinced of its great value. If I am not mistaken, the American readers will prize it in propor 
tion as they make themselves familiar with it. They will be especially edified, I think, by 
the exuberant riches and high-toned spirituality which characterize the homiletical sugges- 
tions of Lange, and several of his contributors, especially Dr. van Qosterzee (a man of 
genius, and the best pulpit orator of Holland), as also with the selections from Starke and 
his predecessors found under his name, Otto von Gerlach (late court-preacher in Berlin, and 
author of a brief popular commentary), and the venerable Heubner (late director of the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Wittenberg). 

There ate standard commentaries on special portions of the Scriptures, which excel all 
others, either in a philological or theological or practical point of view, either in brevity and 
condensation or in fulness of detail, either in orthodoxy of doctrine and soundness of judg- 
ment or in expository skill and fertility of adaptation, or in some other particular aspect. 
But, upon the whole, the Biblical work of Dr. Lange and his associates is the richest, the 
soundest, and the most useful general commentary which Germany ever produced,. and far 
better adapted than any other to meet the wants of the various evangelical denominations of 
the English tongue. This is not only my individual opinion, but the deliberate judgment of 
some of the best Biblical and German scholars of America whom I have had occasion to con- 
sult on the subject. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN EDITION. 


A work of such sterling value cannot be long confined to the land of its birth. America, 
as it is made up of descendants from all countries, nations, and churches of Europe (¢ pluribus 
unum), is set upon appropriating all important literary treasures of the old world, especially 
those which promise to promote the moral and religious welfare of the race. 

Soon after the appearance of the first volume of Dr. Lange’s Commentary, I formed, at the 
solicitation of a few esteemed friends, and with the full consent of Dr. Lange himself, an assc 
_ cistion for an American edition, and in September, 1860, I made the necessary arrangements 
with my friend, Mr. Charles Scribner, as publisher.* The secession of the slave States, and 


*I may be permitted to stato that I went into this enterprise at first with considerable reluctance, partly from a 
sense of its vast labor and responsibility, partly because it involved in all probability the abandonment of an original, 
though much shorter commentary (German and English) which I had been preparing for the last twenty years, and 
of which a few specimens appeared in the Kirchenfreund (1848-53) and in the Mercereburg Review. But the task — 
secmed to devolve on me naturally and providentially, and I gradually became so interested in it that I am willing to 
sacrifice to it other cherished literary projects. Dr. Lange himself, ic forwarding to me an early copy of the firat 
volume, wished me to take part in the original work, and encouraged tnc afterward to assume the editorial supervi: 
sion of the English translation, giving me every liberty as regards additions and improvements, I made, however' 
no use of my old notes on Matthew, leaving all my exegetical manaxripts boxed up with my library at Mercersburg. 
I did not wish to mix two works which differ in plan and extent, and adapted my additions to the general character 
and plan of Lange’s work and the wants of the English reader. 
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the consequent outbreak of the civil war in 1861, paralyzed the book trade, and indefinitely 
suspended the enterprise. But in 1863 it was resumed at the suggestion of the publisher, 
and with the consent of Mr. T. Clark, of Edinburgh, who in the mean time (since 1861) had 
commenced to publish translations of parts of Lange’s Commentary in his “ Foreign Theolo 
gical Library.” * I moved to New York for the purpose of devoting myself more fully to this . 
work arid the literary facilities of the city, completed the first volume, and made arrangements 
with leading Biblical and German scholars of different evangelical denominations for the trans- 
lation of the other volumes, : 

The following books are already finished, or in course of preparation for the press : 

THs GosPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW, with oa General Introduction to the New Testament. 
By the American Eprror. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO Marx. By the Rev. Dr. W. G. T. Suepp, Professor of Biblical 
Literature in the Union Theological Seminary at New York. 

Tue GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. By the Eprror. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING To JOHN. By the Rey. Dr. Epwarp' D. YEomans, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. | 

THe Acts oF THE AposTLes. By the Rev. Dr. Cuarizes F. Scuirrer, Professor in the 
Evangelical Lutheran Seminary at Philadelphia. 

Tae EPisTLEs TO THE CORINTHIANS. By the Rev. Dr. DANIEL W. Poor, of Newark, N. J. 

THe Epistle To THE GaLATIANS. By the Rev. CHartes C. Starsuck, New York. 

THe EPisTLes To THE PHILIPPIANS, and that To Pamemon. By Prof. H. B. Hackert, 
Newton Centre, Mass. . 

THE EPISTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS, By the Rev. Dr. JoHN LILim, of Kingston, N. Y. 

Tue EPIsTLE TO THE HEBREWS. By the Rev. Dr. A. KENDRICK, Professor in Rochester 
University, N. Y. 

Tae CaTHoLio Episties. By the Rev. J. Istpor Moment, of Lancaster, Pa. 

These gentlemen, and others who are or will be invited to take part in the work, have 
already an established reputation as excellent Biblical scholars or experienced translators from 
the German, and will no doubt do full justice to the task assigned them. 

It is impossible beforehand to state with absolute certainty the number of volumes or the 
time required for the completion of the whole commentary. It is sufficient to say that it will 
be energetically pushed forward, without undue haste, and published with proper regard to 
economy of space and price. The enterprise is necessarily a very extensive and expensive 
one, and. falls in a most unfavorable period of the American book trade; the war having caused 
an unprecedented rise in the price of composition, paper, and binding material. But it has 
the advantage over an encyclopedia and other voluminous works, that each volume will cover 
an entire book or books of the Bible and thus be relatively complcte in itself, and can be sold 


eeparatcly. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE AMERICAN EDITION. 


The character of the proposed Anglo-American edition of Lange’s Bibelwerk, and ita rela- 
tion to the original, may be seen from the following general principles and rulcs on which it 
Will be prepared, and to which all contributors must conform, to insure unity and symmetry. 


“Mr. Clark has issued the first three Gospels and a portion of the Acts, but I understand that he does nvt intend 
st present to prosecute the enterprise. 
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1, The Biblical Commentary of Dr. Lange and his associates must be faithfully and freely 
translated into idiomatic English, without omission or alteration.* 

2. The translator is authorized to make, within reasonable limits, such additicns, original 
or selected, as will increase the value and interest of the work, ahd adapt it more fully to the 
wants of the English and American student. But he must carefully distinguish these addi- 
tions from the original text by brackets and the initials of his name, or the mark 7'r. 

8. The authorized English version of 1611, according to the present standard edition of the 
American Bible Society,t must be made the basis, instead. of giving a new translation, which, 
in this case, would have to be a translation of a translation, But wherever the text can be 
more clearly or accurately rendered, according to the present state of textual criticism and 
biblical learning, or where the translation and the commentary of the German original require 
it, the improvements should be inserted in the text (in brackets, with or without the Greek, as 
the writer may deem best in each case) and justified in the Critical Notes below the text, with 
such references to older and recent English and other versions as seem to be necessary or 
desirable. | | 

4, The various readings are not to be put in foot-notes, as in the original, but to follow 
immediately after the text in small type, in numerical order, and with references to the verses 
to which they belong. 

5. The three parts of the commentary are to be called: L. EXEGETICAL AND a IL. 
DocTRINAL AND EruicaL; II. Hommetican anp PRACTICAL. 

6. The ExraeticaL Notes are not to be numbered consecutively, as in the original, but 
marked by the figure indicating the verse to which they belong; an — which facili- 
tates the reference, and better accords with usage.t 

7. Within these limits each contributor has full likerty, and assumes the entire literary 
responsibility of his part of the work. 

If these general principles are faithfully carried out, the American edition will be not only 
a complete translation, but an enlarged adaptation and improvement of the original work, 
giving it an Anglo-German character, and a wider field of usefulness. 

The typographical arrangement will be closely conformed to the original, as upon the 
whole the best in a work of such dimensions, A page of the translation contains even more 
- than a page of the original, and while the size of volumes will be enlarged, their number will 
be lessened. 


THE COMMENTARY ON MATTHEW. 


The first volume which is now issued, will show these principles and rules in their actual 
execution, and may therefore serve as a specimen for the volumes that will follow. 
As regards the translation of this part of the commentary, I must acknowledge my indebt- 


® A condensation, such as has been proposed by some in this case, opens the door for au endless vartety of con- 
flicting opinions and tastes, and almost necessarily results in a mutilation of the original, The only proper alterna- 
tive seems to be either to translate a foreign work entire, if it be at all worthy of translation, or to make it the basia 
of a new work. 

t Not the revision of 1854 (which contained unauthorized changes and was set aside), bat the collation adopted 
by the Board of Manngers in 18658, and printed in 1860 and since, See the Report of the Committee on Veruions te 
the Board of Managers of the American Bible Society, for February, 1859. 

1 I would remark, that all the changes and improvements above proposed have the hearty approval of Dr. Lange, 
The last one he has e:nce adopted himself in his recent Commentary on Genesis. 
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edness to the Edinbfirgh translation of the Rev. ALFRED EpgrsHermm and the Rev. W. B. Pops, 
which I used to a large extent asa basis, especially in the earlier chapters, comparing it word for 
word with the original* But I found it necessary to make innumerable alterations and addi- 
tiona, so that this may be regarded almost as a new work. There is not a page and hardly a 
sentence in the Edinburgh translation, so far as I used it at all, which remained untouched. I 
have no disposition to criticise it in detail, or to injure any of the useful publications of my 
esteemed friend, Mr. Clark, who has done more than any other publisher for transplanting 
German learning on British soil, and is entitled to the lasting gratitude of English and Amer- 
ican divines. But I must say that, while some portions of the Edinburgh translation are well 
executed, especially if we take into consideration the peculiar difficulties of Lange’s style 
and thought, it is very unequal and imperfect: it omits,: besides the improvements of the 
second and third editions of the original, without a word of explanation, all the critical foot- 
notes and various readings of the text, the changes in the English version, even where they are 
" imperatively demanded by Lange’s German version or comments, all the liturgical and most of 
the literary references of the work, and abounds in mistakes and mistranslations, some of which 
pervert the sense of the original into the very opposite, and suggest the charitable supposition 
that the nominal translators employed in part other and inferior hands in the execution of their 
laborious and difficult task.t 
But I confined myself by no means to a thorough revision and completion of the Edin- 
burgh translation. The American edition contains over one hundred pages, mostly in the 
smallest type, that is, fully one fourth, more matter than the German original (which numbers 
462 pages). The additions are found mostly in the department of textual criticism, the revi- 
sion of the English version, and in the comments on the later chapters of the Gospel.{ 
It seemed to me worthy of the labor and trouble to make an attempt, on a somowhat larger 
scale than Dr. Lange, to popularize so much of the immense critical apparatus of modern 
_ biblical learning as can be made available for the practical use of ministers and students. A 
few words of explanation on the principles which guided us, may not be out of place here. 
The great variety of readings in the Greek Testament is a fact which should stimulate in- 
vestigation and strengthen our faith. All these discrepancies in the few uncial and the more 
than five hundred cursive manuscripts of the N. T. are unable to unsettle a single doctrine or 
precept of Christianity, and strengthen the evidence of the essential purity and integrity of the 
, Sacred text, showing that it has been substantially the same in all ages and countries in which 
those manuscripts were written. “If there had been,” said Richard Bentley, the great classical 
scholar and critic, more than a hundred years ago, “but one manuscript of the Greek Testa- 
ment at the restoration of learning, then we had had no various readings at all. And would 
the text be in a better condition then, than now we have 80,000 (50,000)? So far from that, 


* The Edinburgh translation was mado from the first edition of Lange, and appeared in small octavo, largo type, 
uniform with “Clark’s Foreign Theological Library,” Third series, vols. ix. ff., under the title: Theological and 
Homiletical Commentary on the Gospel of St. Matthew. From the German of J. P. Lange, D.D. By the Reo. Alfred 
Edersheim, Ph. D., vol. 1., Edinburgh, 1861; vol. 1. and part of vol. ifi., 1862. From a note on tho back to the title 
Page of vol. fi. it appears that the Rev. W. B. Pope translated from ch. xx. 28 to the closo of the second volume. The 
third volume, which contains the conclusion of Matthew and the Gospel of Mark, appears without the name of a 
translator, According to this plan, the whole Commentary of Lange on the N. T. would require at Icast thirty 
volumes of Mr. Clark’s “ Library.” 

t Ihave occasionally pointed out somo of the omissions and errors of the Edinburgh edition, where tLey. furnished 
Oceasion for additional explanations, See ¢. g. pp. 31, 37, 367, 389, 384, 396, 445, 611, 531, 533, 550. 

3 Compare pp. 18, 33, 34, 121, 180 f., 203-208, 228, 230, 256-260, 267, 203-297, 339, 353 f., 381 f., 449, 454-458, 467 f. 
471-475, 519-622, 555-566, etc. 
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that in the best single copy extant we should have hundreds of faults, and some omissions 
irreparable. Besides that, the suspicions of fraud and foul play would have been increased 
immensely. It is good, therefore, to have more anchors than one. . . . It isa good 
providence and a great blessing that so many manuscripts of the New Testament are still 
amongst us, some procured from Egypt, others from Asia, others found in the Western 
Churches. For the very distances of places, as well as numbers of the books, demonstrate that 
there could be no collusion, no altering nor interpolating one copy by another, nor all by any 
of them. In profane authors whereof one manuscript only had the luck to be preserved, as 
Velleius Paterculus among the Latins, and Hesychius among the Greeks, the faults of the 
scribes are found so numerous, and the defects so beyond all redress, that; notwithstanding the 
pains of the learnedest and acutest critics for two whole centuries, those books still are, and 
are like to continue, a mere heap of errors, On the contrary, where the copies of any author 
are numerous, though the various readings always increase in proportion, there the text, by an 
accurate collation of them, made by skilful and judicious hands, is ever the :nore correct, and 
comes nearer to the true words of the author.” 

The object of biblical criticism is to restore the oldest and purest text which can be ob- 
tained with our present means ard facilities. In accordance with the well-known principle 
first propounded by Bentley, revived by the venerable Bengel, and recently applied and carried 
out by Lachmann, we must make the oldest and most authoritative uncial manuscripts of the 
New Testament now extant the basis of the true text, especially those few which date from 
the fourth to the sixth century. They are the following: 1. Codex Srvarricus, edited by 
Tischendorf, Leipz., 1868.* 2. Cod. Vaticanus (designated by the letter B., defective from 
Heb. ix. 14), carelessly edited by Cardinal Angelo Mai, with improvements by Vercellone, 
Rome, 1857, and much better by Philip Buttmann, Berlin, 1862, 8. Cod. ALEXANDRINUS (A., 
in the British Museum), of which the New Testament was publislied in uncial types, though 
not in fac-simile, by C. G. Woide, Lond’, 1786, and by B. H. Cowper, 1860. 4. Cod. 
(rescriptus) EpHrarmi Synz (C., a cod. rescriptus, or palimpsest, very imperfect), published by 
Tischendorf, in uncial type, but not in fac-simile, Leipz. 1848. 5. Cod. Baza (D., at Cam- 
bridge), containing the Gospels and the Acts, with a Latin version, published in fac-simile by 
Ths. Kipling, Camb., 1798, 2 vols., fol.t In the same class with these oldest manuscripts, 


® Dr. Lange could not make use of this very important discovery, which will hereafter figure largely in the criti- 
cal apparatus of future editions of the Greek Testament, although it will not materially disturb the principles and 
results of modern criticiam. Tischendorf (Prolegg., p. xxx. sqq.) regards the Sinaitic MS., which he was so fortu- 
nate as to discover on Mount Sinal, and which he published under the liberal patronage of the Russian government, 
as the oldest copy extant, older even than the famous Vatican MS., and Biumlein, Meyer and Wieseler 
agree, while Hiigenfeld objects, It is moreover the only complete uncial MS., and contains the whole Bible of 
the O. and N.T. Compare the Addenda at the close of this volume. The Sinaitic Bible generally agrees with 
Codd. B., D., L., T. (T. is Codex Borgianus, at Rome, of the fifth century, and contains only a few fragments, John 
vi.-vill.), XK. (Codex Monacensis, parts of the four Gospels), Z. (Dublinene!s, a palimpeest, the greater part of Mat- 
thew), over against Cod. A. (Alexandrinus) and the great majority of later uncial and cursive manuscripts, while 
Cod. C, (Ephraem! Syri) ocouples a position of its own. With all ite great value the Sinaltic Manuscript abounds 
in blunders owing to the ignorance and carelessness of the transcriber. This shows the great importance of the 
vast number and variety of manuscripts of the Bible, which far exceeds in amount that of any other ancient book in 
the world. Comp. Wiescler on the Sinait. MS., in the Studien und Kritiken for 1864, p. 399. 

t I was so fortunate as to have access, in the Library of the American Bible Union of New York, to the printed 
editions of these important manuscripts, which are far preferable to the imperfect collations of former critica, and the 
mere references often faulty in the apparatus of Greek Testaments.- For fuller information on these and other Co 
Jices I must refer the reader to the ample Prolegomena of Tischendorf to his seventh critical edition of the N. T., 
1859, and to his edition of Cod. Sinaiticus, 1863; also to the Prolegomena of Alford, Commentury, vol. i, 4th ed. 
1859, ch, vil., p. 102 ff, and to Scrivener's Introduction to the Criticism of the N. 7., 186L Z 
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though last, must be placed the later and less important uncials, as Cod. BasiLiensis (called 
E,of the eighth or ninth century, containing the Gospels), Cod. BoREELI (F., at Utrecht, 
the Gospels, except some portions of Matthew and Mark), Cod. Stmre.tu Har.eranvs (G., in 
the British Museum, the greater part of the Gospels), Codd. H., L, K., L. (Paris, No. 63, 
generally in agreement with Codd. Sin. and Vatic.), etc. Next in importance to the uncial 
manuscripts are the quotations of the early fathers, and the ancient versions, especially the 
Latin and the Syriac. In the third rank are to be placed the cursive manuscripts of later 
date, down to the close of the fifteenth century, of which more than five hundred have been 
collated in the Gospels alone. For our purpose it was useless to refer to them except in those 
rare cases where the older authorities are insufficient to establish the original text. The deci- 
sion of the true reading depends, however, not only on the antiquity and number of author- 
ities, but also on internal reasons. Lachmann’s object was simply historical, viz., to establish 
the oldest attainable text, as it stood in the fourth or fifth century, in the place of the compar- 
atively recent, accidental, and unreliable tectus receptus. This is the only safe basis for future 
critics, but it is only a part of the task, which must be completed by a proper consideration 
of the internal evidences. Where the oldest authorities—uncial manuscripts, patristic quota- 
tions, and ancient versions—lead to no satisfactory result, later “manuscripts (which may be 
transcripts of uncial manuscripts even older than those we now possess) may be profitably 
consulted, and that reading deserves the preference which gives the best sense and agrees most 
with the style and usage of the writer. Thus, in many instances, a return from Lachmann to 
the textus receptus may be justified. See the seventh critical edition of Tischendorf. 

As to the corrections of the authorized English version, I beg the reader to view them as 
part of the commentary. Some of them would be unnecessary or even objectionable in a 
revised version for public use. Our incomparable English Bible stands in no need of a radical 
revision ; its idiom, beauty, and vigor are all that can be desired. But no good scholar will 
deny that it might be greatly improved as to clearness and accuracy; while many doubt 
whether it could be done without producing greater division and confusion, and thus doing 
more harm than good. A final revision for popular use should proceed from a body of schol- 
ars representing the British and American Bible Societies, and all the Protestant Churches 
which worship God in the English language, and have an equal claim to this inestimable in- 
heritance of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In the mean time, no one can object to 
new translations and revisions for exegetical and critical use. They prepare the way for a final 
authorized revision for general and popular use. 

My selections from other writers are mostly taken from representative older and modern 
commentators of the various English and American Churches, with the view to give this work 
an Anglo-German character. Thus Burkitt, M. Henry, Scott, and Doddridge represent the 
older practical exegesis of England; Alford and Wordsworth, the modern Anglican exegesis 
in its two divergent, progressive, and conservative, tendencies; D. Brown, the Free Church of 
Scotland; Addison J. Alexander, the Old School Presbyterian; Barnes and Owen, the New 
School Presbyterian; Whedon and Nast, the Methodist; Conant, the Baptist views on the 
more important doctrinal passages in the Gospel of Matthew. 

I cannot conclude this lengthy preface without giving public expression to my sense of 
gratitude to the officers of the “American Bible Union,” for the unrestricted use of 

their valuable Biblical Library, with its rich variety of Bibles in all languages, commentaries, 
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dictionaries, the Benedictine and other editions of the church fathers, etc., which make it 
probably the best collection of the kind on this continent. 

May the blessing of the triune God rest upon this commentary on His holy word, which 
was commenced in faith and with the earnest desire to assist the ministers of the Gospel in 
the discharge of their high and holy mission. 


PHILIP SCHAFF. 
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Bratt HovsE, New York, Oct. 81st, 1864. 


THEOLOGICAL AND HOMILETICAL INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


§ 1. Tweoroey in general, or the scientific knowledge of the Christian religion, 
may, according to its historical and scientific character, be arranged under two great 
divisions,— Historical, and Theoretical or Systematic Theology, taking these terms in 
their widest sense. (I.) Historical Theology may again be ranged under the follow- 
ing three sections :—(1) The History of Revelation, or of the Kingdom of God, which 
forms the basis of the whole system; (2) The History of the Records of Revelation, 
or Exegetics in the wider sense; (3) The History of Revealed Religion, or Church 
History. (II.) In the same manner, Theoretical or Systematic Theology may be 
divided into three sections :—(1) The System of Christian Doctrines, or Dogmatics ; 
(2) The System of Christian Morals, or Ethics; (8) The System of Christian Polity, 
or Practical Theology. 

§ 2. From this analysis we infer that the materials from which to construct a 
theological and homiletical Introduction to the Sacred Scriptures, must be derived 
from the elements of the history of revelation, of exegesis, and church history, as well 
as from the elements of dogmatics, ethics, and practical theology, always with special 
reference to the practical, homiletical, and pastoral point of view. 

$3. Before proceeding with our special Introduction to the New Testament, we | 
must premise, in brief outline, a General Introduction to the Scriptures. The special 
introduction to the Old Testament may be left for another occasion,* not merely be- 
cause our present task is connected with the New Testament, but because, as Chris- 
tians, we proceed, theoretically, from the New Testament to the Old, and not vice 
versa. It is sufficient for our purpose to communicate, in briefest form, the results 
obtained by modern research, and to indicate the works which may aid the reader 
in reviewing these results for himeelf. 

§ 4. Accordingly, we shall have to preface the N. T. portion of our Commen- 
tary,—(1) by a General Introduction from the theological and homiletical point of 
view ; (2) by a Historical and Exegetical Introduction to the New Testament in 
general, and to its various parts; (8) by a General Homiletical and Pastoral Intro- 
duction ; (4) by a Homiletical and Pastoral Introduction to the New Testament. 


* [The Theol. and Homil. Commentary on the Old Testament which fs included in the plan of Dr. Lange's Bidel- 
tek, and will follow that on the New T.—P. 8.) . 
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2 GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


, FIRST SECTION. 
GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE HOLY SORIPTURES. 


81. 


THE HISTORY OF REVELATION, OR OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


Tue History of the Kingdom of God must not be confounded with Biblical His- 
tory. The latter, like Biblical Theology, forms part of Exegesis, while the History 
of the Kingdom of God embraces the whole history of the world viewed from the 
Christian stand-point. 

The kingdom of God is that new crestion in which God reveals Himself in His 
character as Redeemer. It is based upon the universal and absolute dominion of God 
over the world, and results from it ; and it consists in the restoration of the dominion 
of the Spirit of God over the hearts of men, brought about by Christ, who is the 
heart of the race. As mankind was originally destined to form the kingdom of God, 
and for that purpose was arranged into one family, the kingdom of God may also be 
viewed as the restoration of mankind to one body under the One and Eternal Head 
(Acts iii. 21; Eph. i. 22), in whom it was elected from all eternity, and called, for 
the harmonious manifestation of the glory of God (Eph. i. 4; 5). 

The restoration of this kingdom presupposes the existence of an opposite pseudo- 
kingdom, in which the human family were scattered and dispersed by sin—a king- 
dom of darkness and of falsehood, the kingdom of Satan. Accordingly, the history 
of the preparation, foundation, and completion of the kingdom of God, is at the same 
time the history of its hostile conflicts with the antagonistic kingdom of darkness. 

The kingdom of God disappeared from earth through the working of unbelief, 
by which the Lord was robbed of His dominion over the heart. Similarly has it 
again been restored to the world by the combined operation of the grace of God, 
and of a spiritual faith which He has planted in the heart of His elect, and which 
ultimately appeared in all its fulness and perfectness, as conquering the world, in 
Christ, the Elect One. This salvation of the world is destined gradually to spread 
till it pervades all mankind. Hence the extension of the kingdom of God to its final 
completion in the world will occupy the entire course of time, even as this kingdom 
is destined to cover all space in the world. Viewed in this light, the whole history 
of the world itself is simply the history of the restoration and fandtormauon of the 
world into the kingdom of God. . 

Thus, all history may be included under the idea of the Boordela Tov Geov. But 
its innermost centre is that manifestation of God’s redeeming grace, by which, on 
the basis of His general revelation to man, He has founded His kingdom. 

The all-comprehensive medium of God’s revelation was His personal incamation in 
Christ. Throughout the entire course of history, we perceive how mankind, in 
ever-narrowing circles, tends towards this manifestation of the God-Man. Again, 
after He has appeared, we notice how, in ever-widening circles, it tends towards 
the final goal—to present all mankind as born of God. 


§1. HISTORY OF REVELATION. 3 


Christ, then, is the beginning, the middle, and the end of all revelation. But as 
revelation is ever love, light, and life, it embodies at the same time both saving truth 
and saving reality, or revelation in the narrower sense, and actual redemption. 
Hence it is that in Christ we have not only the completion of revelation, but also’ 
complete redemption. 

Redemption, in all its phases and stages, is prepared and introduced by judg- 
ments, which, by the grace of God, are, however, converted into so many deliver- 
ances. Again, every new stage in the urtfolding and history of salvation is marked 
‘by a frésh extension and establishment of the kingdom of God, appearing as the 
Church of the redeemed. Hence, while the real kingdom of God was founded when 
redemption was first introduced, it shall be perfected when the benefits of redemp- 
tion shall have been extended to the utmost boundaries of the world. 

This is the Development of Revelation, to which we now proceed. 


Il. General Revelation. 


a) Widest circle (revelation by Symbolical signs, which ultimately point to the Word). 
1. Objectively: creation (Rom. i. 20). 2. Subjectively: the human mind, especially the 
conscience (Rom. ii. 14, 15). 
6) Narrower circle (revelation by facts). 
1. Objectively: history (Ps. ii, cx.). 2. Subjectively: the dealings of God with indi- 
viduals (Ps. cvii.; cxxxix. 16). 


Il. Special Revelation, or Revelation of Salvation (by the Word, accompanied by 
Symbolical Signs). | 


a) Revelation during the course of its progress. 
1. Objectively: the Old Covenant (Gen. xii. 
etc. ). 
6) Revelation completed. 
1, Objectively: the New Covenant (Luke xxii. 
20; John xiii. 84). ° 


2. Subjectively : faith (Gen. xv. 6). 


2. Subjectively: justifying faith, in its New Tes- 
tament sense (Rom. v. 1; ‘1 Pet. iii. 21). 


So far as we are concerned, it is by subjective revelation that we become par- 
takers of objective revelation, even as it is only by the revelation of salvation that 
we come to understand and see general revelation. The various cycles of revelation | 
are clearly perceived only when viewed in the light of justifying and saving faith, 
which sheds upon each of them a new and glorious lustre. 

The following are the various pertods of historical revelation in parallel review :— 


The Old Testament in the wider sense of the term: The New Testament in the wider sense of the term: _ 


1. Primeval religion, unto Abraham, 2000 B. c. 


2. Patriarchal faith in the. promise, unto 1500 
B. C. 


8. The period of the Law, unto 800 B. c. 

4. The period of the Prophets, unto 400 B. ¢. 

5. The period of national religiousness (the Mac- 
cabees). : 


6. Concentration of religious longing in the an- 
cient world as the tradle of the Messiah. 
The Blessed Virgin. 


1. The first coming of Christ. 


t 


1. Gospel history, and the Apostolic Age. 
2. The ancient Catholic Church. The Fathers. 


8. The legal Church of the Middle Ages. [The 
Popes.—P. 8.] 
4. aa Protestant Churches, [The athe 
8. 


5. Union into one evangelical Church i in its prog. | 
ress. 


6. The Bride of Christ, or the Church in the last 
days awaiting His coming. 


4%. The last coming of’Christ. His manifestation 
in glory. 
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The manifestation of salvation, as it constitutes the great moving force of all 
history, draws the course of the latter into the whole of the history of the kingdom 
of God. The history of the Bacciu rod @eot may be divided into that of the King 
-dom of God in its legal and typical form, or the Theocracy (a term formed by 
Josephus, Contra Apion. ii. 16), and that of the real Kingdom of God in spirit and 
in truth—the Baovrcia tv obpavav,—or into the Pre-Christian and the Christian (not 
_ #ost-Christian) Era. 


I. History of the Theocracy, or of the Pre-Christian Era. 


1. Primeval times, the type of the entire history of the world to the great judgment—till the Flood— 
and the new formation of the (Noachic) race. 


2. The dispersion of nations and the calling of Abraham; or, origin of the contrast between Heathen- 
ism and Judaism (preparation for the Theocracy), or between passive and active religiousness (the religions 
of nature, and that of revelation). 


a) The table of nations in Genesis, and the a) Promise of the holy people.: 


mythologies of the Gentiles. 

b) Separation between the civilized nations of . 6) Separation between Isaac and Ishmael, Jacob 
antiquity and barbarous tribes (Heatheniem and Esau. Difference among the sons of 
in ita ascending and in its descending line. _ Israel (Judaism in its ascending and in its 
See Rom. ii.). descending line. Rom. ii. and x.). 


8. Establishment of the great contrast; or, the Empires of the world as the central points of civiliza- 
tion, and the foundation and history of the Theocracy in the narrower sense. Antagonism and mutual 
influence. 


a) Great Empires of the world in their origin a) The Theocracy in its origin. Antagonism 


and growth. Egypt, Assyria, Phoenicia, etc. and mutual influence between Israel, and — 
oF Egypt, Canaan, Syria, Phoenicia, and As- 
: syria. 
b) The great Empires of the world fully developed. 5) The Theocracy in its full typical manifesta- 
—Dan. ii. Vision of the image of the vari- tion. 
ous monarchies. Its bright aspect : Union. Antagonism: and mutual influence between 
Dan. vii: Vision of the four beasta. Its Isr#el and the four Empires. 
dark aspect: Division. . 
a) The Babylonian Empire. a) Period of the Judge sand Prophets, 
from Moses to David. 
8) The Persian Empire. B) Period of the Kings, from David to 
the Babylonian Exile. 
y) The Macedonian Empire. y) Period of the Priests (blooming period 
under the Maccabees). 
8) The Roman Empire. 8) Close of the typical and commence- 


ment of the real kingdom of God. 


4. Removal of the great contrast and antagonism. Gentiles settle in Palestine; the Jews of the Dias- 
pora. Cessation of the typical, and preparation of the real Theocracy. (Heathen power and heathen cul- 
tare. Oppression of the Jews and prophecies.) 

a) The Cuthwans settled in Samaria, and be- a) The ten tribes carried to Assyria beyond the 
coming Samaritans. Euphrates. . 

6) The Arameean language and Sadducean no- 6) Many of the Jews remaining in Babylon. 
tions introduced into Palestine on the re- 


turn from Babylon. Z 

c) The Decapolis in Galilee of the Gentil ec) Jewish colonies in Alexandria, Libya, Syria, 
founded chiefly by the veterans of Alexan- and Asia Minor. The Septuagint. 
der the Great. : 

d) The Herodians. Introduction of Grecian d) The Jewish Diaspora in Rome and through- 
and Roman manners in Palestine. (The out the West, since the time of Pompey 


Proselytes. ) and Cesar. (The Essenes.) 
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e) Rule of the heathen, of Christians, and of e) Destruction of Jerusalem, and dispersion of 
Mohammedans in Palestine. the people throughout the world. 


5. The first coming of Christ. Close of the first, and commencement of the second era. Redemption 
of the world. ‘ 


I. History of the Kingdom of God in its Fulness, or of the Kingdom of 
Heaven in the World. 


1. Primeval Christianity, the type of all Church History. 
2. Appearance of the antagonism between the Christian Church and the Jewish and heathen world. 


a) The Talmud, and heathen calumnies against a) The ancient Catholic Church and the mar- 
Christianity. tyra. 

b) Judaism in its unhistorical ossification. 6) Separation between the Church and heret- 
(Analogy with the partial barbarism of ical sects. 


the original races.) 


8. Establishment of this antagonism ; or, the Christian Empires, and the establishment of the Church in 
the narrower sense. Hostility and mutual influences. Medieval Legalism a symbol and type of the future. 


a) Movement in the heathen world. a) The worldly Church of Constantine the 
Great. Missions. 
6) Secularization of the Church. 6) The Monastic Church. 
c) Migration of the nations intgythe Church, c) The Theocratic legalistie Chureh. 
and the great baptism of water. 
d) The Eastern Church, or orthodoxy secular- d) The Roman Church. 
ized. 
¢) Mohammedanism, or heresy completed. e) Western Catholic Christendem. The Cru- 
sades. : 
The Western Papacy. J) Protestant parties and movements during 
f the Middle Ages. Humanism. Popular 
literature. 
g) The Catholic Roman Empire. The anti- g) Evangelical Christendom. Germ ef the true 
evangelical powers. Machiavellianism. Church and the true State. - 
4. Removal of the antagonism, and appearance of the true Church and the true State. 
a) The Roman Catholic world. a) The Church of the Reformation (harmonious: 
difference between Church and State). 
b) The reformatory movements in the Roman b) Romanizing divisions of the Evangelical 
Catholic Church. Church. 
¢) The dissolving elements of Jesuitical Monas- c) Awakenings and union among Protestants. 


ticism, Mysticism, political influences, and 
the advance of civilization in Romish. 
Churches and countries, under thé form 


of reaction. 
d) Revolutions in the Roman Catholic world. d) Protestant Reforms. . 
e) The world in all forms of intellectual heath- ¢) Christian missions acting upon all parts of 
enism acting upon the Church. the world. 
JS) Humanism as leaven in the Roman Catholic J) The authority of Christ appearing in all de- 
and in Romanizing Churches. pertments of life. The Bible the book 
of nations. 
5. The future of Christendom. 
a) Apostasy in the alliance between Absolutism a) Victory in the union of believers under the 
and Antichrist. banner of Christ. 
b) ee upon the apparent completion of 6) Redemption of the visible Church of Christ in 
ierarchism and Secularism. its apparent destruction. Manifestation of 


the Bride, and advent of the Bridegroom. 


LITERATURE. 


In a certain sense, every branch of literature may be regarded as auxiliary to 
the study of the history of the kingdom of God. More particularly, however, we 
include here those works on universal history which are written from a general or a 
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religious point of view, and works on the philosophy of history. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that we would also direct special attention to historical books 
written in a Christian spirit, and to those which treat expressly of the history of the 


kingdom of God. 


I, GENERAL WORKS". 


On Chronology :—Gatterer (1777), Ideler (1825- 
26), Brinkmeier (1843). On General History :—Her- 
der, Fred. Schlegel (R. C.), and Hegel, on the PAr- 
losophy of History. Eyth: Htstory from the Chris- 
tian stand-point (1858). Ehrenfeuchter: Zhe Histor. 
Development of Mankind (Heidelb. 1855). Brim, 


Barth, Lisco, Theremin, Grandtwig, Zabn, Kalkar, 
Ziegler, Kurtz, on Sacred History. Bunsen: God 
in History (Part I. Leipz., 1857). Leo (Romanizing), 
and Dittmar: History of the World before and since 
Christ. [R. Turnbull: Christ in History. Boston, 
1854.—P. 8.] 


II On Particutar PERIODS aND BRANCHES, 


1. History of Oreation.—Schubert, Wagner, 
Pfaff, Burmeister (negative), Rougemont. Hum- 
boldt: Kosmos. Kurtz: Bible and Astronomy 
(Germ. and English). [Hugh Miller: Testimony of 
the Rocks, or Geology in its bearings on the two the- 
ologies, natural and revealed. Edinb. and Boston, 
1859. Tayler Lewis: Zhe Six Days of Creation, 
or the Scriptural Cosmology. New York and Lon- 
— don, 1855.—P. §.] 

2. The Flood.—Liicken, Stolberg (Hest. of 
Religion, Germ., vol. i. App.), Buttmann, Bopp (Die 
Sindfluth, Berlin, 1829), Rud. Wagner (Naturge- 
schichte des Menschen, 1888), Schubert (Das Welt- 
gebdude, Erlangen, 1852). 

8. The Division of Nations and the Ge- 
nealogical Table. Heathenism.—Feldhoff (Die 
Volkertafel der Genesis, 1887), Knobel (ditto, 1850). 
[Tuch, Delitzsch, Bush, on Genesis, ch. x.—P. 8.] 
Creuzer, Baur, Stuhr, Wuttke, on Ancient Mythol- 
ogy and the heathen religions. G. Seibert: Grie- 
chenthum und Christenthum, 1857. Dédllinger 
(R. C.): Hetdenthum und Judenthum—Vorhalle des 
Christenthums, 1857. [A very learned and instruc- 
tive work, also translated into English.—P. S.] 
Schelling: Philosophy of Mythology. 

4, History of Israel.—Hess, Jost (a liberal 
Jew), Bertheau, Ewald, [Milman, Stanley] on the his- 
tory of the Jewe.—Comp. Josephus on the Jewish war. 

5. Fulfilment of Prophecies.—Keith, 0. 
Strauss (Niniveh and the Word of God, 1855), Lay- 
ard (Nineveh and Babylon). 

6. The Life of Ohrist.—Works of Hase, Ne- 
ander, Lange, Ewald, Lichtenstein, Friedlieb, Bucher, 
[Sepp, Kuhn, Ellicott, Andrews, on the Life of Christ; 
also Ulimann, Young, Bushnell, Schaff, Dorner, on 
the Character and sinless Perfection of Jesus.—P. 8.] 

7. The Apostolio Age.—Neander, J. P. Lan- 
ge (Leipz., 1853), P. Schaff (2d ed., Leipz, 1854, 
German and English), Thiersch, Trautmann, Lechler, 
os the Apostolic Age. Mosheim, Baur, Hagenbach 


and Schaff, on the Church in the first three cen 
turtes. . 

8. Church History.—See Liter. in Hagen- 
bach’s Theol. Encyclop., p. 220, and in Schaff’s Hist. 
of the Apost. Church, Gen. Introd., ch. iv. On the 
moral effects of Christianity: Tzschirner, on the Down- 
fall of heathenism (German), Chastel, Beugnot, on 
the same subject (French), C. Schmidt: Hssai his- 
torique sur la société civile dans le monde romain, 
et sur sa transformation par le Christianisme ; 
[comp. an able review of the latter work, by Dr. Sears, 
in the Bibliotheca Sacra for April, 1868.—P. 8.] 

9. Post-Christian Judaism. — Friedlinder, 
Gratz, Beer, M‘Caul, Jost, [Edersheim,] on later 
Jewish history. 

10. Mohammedanism.—G. Weil: Moham- 
med, his Life and Doctrine (German). Stuttgart 


‘1848. Dollinger: Mohammed's Religion. Miinchen, 


18388. W. Irving: Life of Mohammed. Gerok: 
Christology of the Koran (German). Gotha, 1839. 
German translations of the Koran, by Boysen, Wahl, 
Geiger, Ullmann. [Engl. tral. with notes, by J. M. 
Rodwell. London, 1861.—P. 8.] 

11. History of Civilization.—A very exten- 
sive literature. (General works on the subject by 
Gruber, Kolb, Wachsmuth (Leipz. 1850), Guizot 
[Balmez.] History of Philosophy by Brucker, Ten- 
nemann, Reinhold, Rixner, Ritter, Hegel, Sigwart, 
Schwegler; and on special sections of the hist. of 
Philos.: Brandis, Erdmann, Chalybius [Zeller, Morell, 
A. Butler, Maurice.—P. 8.] History of Art by Kug- 
ler, Schnaase, Otte, Springer, Piper, etc. History 
of Literature by Eichhorn, Wachler, Boyterweck, 
Schlegel, (Grasse, Brunet, Allibone, etc.]  His- 
tory of Law and Jurisprudence by Eichhorn, Walter, 
Philipps, Grimm, Savigny. 

12, History of Missions.—Blumhardt: Gen. 
Hist. of Missions in the Christ. Church. Basel, 
1828-1887, 8 vols. G. Schmidt: Victory of Chris- 
tianity, etc. (German). Leipz., 1857, 8d ed. Steger : 


© (This long list of books is reduced jn the Edinb. trel. to a few lines, without division of subjects.—P. 8.) 
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Protest. Missions, 1838. W. Hoffmann: Missiona-| for Foreign Missions. Boston, 1861.—P.8.] The 
Stunden, and other writings. Wallmann: The Mis-| periodical reports and publications of Missionary 
sions of the Evangel. Churches (German), 1849. | societies in Europe and America. On Inner mis- 
[Harvey Newcomb: Cyclopedia of Missions (700| sions see the works of Wichern, Marz, [and the 
pages). New York, 1854. The Memorial Volume | reports of the German Church Diet and Congress 
of the first Fifty Years of the Amer. Board of Com. | for Inner Missions, since 1848.—P. 8.] 


82. 
- THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
I. Ausiliary Sciences. 

- Among the auxiliary sciences of exegesis we include all those which serve to 
prepare us for the study of Scripture. To this class belongs the study of antiquities, 
and that of ancient ‘languages, generally ; and, more particularly, that of criticism | 
and of hermeneutics. The direct auxiliaries to the study of the Scriptures are, so 
far as the text itself is concerned, biblical antiquities and the sacred languages; and, 
so far as regards the present form of the text, biblical criticism and hermeneutics. 
These two sciences consist in the knowledge how scientifically to examine and to 
ascertain the genuineness of the records of Scripture and of the text, and in 


acquaintanceship with the fundamental principles of biblical interpretation. 


1. Biblical Archssology in general.—Comp. 
Hagenbach, Theol. Encyclop., p. 182. Among works 
on this subject we name those by Warnekros, Rosen- 
miller, Jahn, de Wette, Ewald, Scholz, Saalschiitz, 
the Real- Worterbuch of Winer (indispensable), and 
other Encyclopedias of Biblical Literature. 

Various branches of biblical Archeology. 

a) Ethrology.—The descendants of Shem. The 
Hebrews. ‘The Jews. The nationsof Canaan. The 
nations surrounding Israel. Comp. the Archeological 
works of Bellermann, Rosenmiiller, Winer, Movers 
(on the Phoenicians), [Layard, Rawlinson, and Nic- 
bubr on the Assyrians. ] 

b) Geography.—FPalestine and the other coun- 
tries mentioned in the Bible. Travels. Topograph- 
ical works. Maps. Comp. especially Crome, von 
Raumer, Robinson (Researches, Engl. and Germ.), 
Strauss (Sinai und Golgatha), Krafft (Topography 
of Jerusalem), Schu)z (Jerusalem), Tobler; the Trav- 
els of Berggren, Schubert, Robinson, Wilson, Van 
de Velde, Schulz, Tischendorf, (Stanley, Hackett, 
Thomson, Bausman, | etc. 

e) Natural Science.—Bochart’s Hterozoicon. 

d) Chronology.—Comp. as above, p. 6. 

¢e) Civilization.—Agriculture. Pastoral life. 
Dwellings. Furniture. Trades. Domestic life. 
Social life (Poetry and Music). Government. The- 
ocracy. See Michaelis, The Laws of Moses ; Herder 
and Saalschiitz (on Hebrew Poetry); [the various 
commentaries of Ewald, Hupfeld, Umbreit, Hengs- 

tenberg, Delitzsch, Alexander, etc., etc., on the 
Pealms and other poetical books of the 0. T.—P. 8.] 


J) Religion.—On the typology of the Old Testa- 
ment services, comp. the works of Bahr (Symbolik 
des Moe. Cultus, 2 vols. 1837), Kurtz, Hengstenberg, 
Keil, [and Fairbairn, Zypology of Scriptures, Edinb. 
and Philad., 1857. ] 

2. The Languages of Scripture.— Philologia 
sacra. See Hagenbach, p. 128, and the manuals 
quoted below. 

8. BibHoal Oriticism.—Unhappily, we are still 
without any accurately defined canon of criticism, es- 
pecially of biblical criticism. Hence, when biblical 
criticiam appears in so many instances to be self- 
contradictory and self-destructive, this must be 
ascribed not merely to Rationalism, but also to the 
want of well-ascertained scientific principles. The 
two great points which must be kept in view in criti- 
cism are, the authenticity of the text, and its integ- 
rity. On the character and literature of biblical 
criticism, see Hagenbach, p. 146.—Fundamental 
principles: (1) The place of criticism is not above the 
subject, as looking down upon it, but in juxtaposi- 
tion to, and in living contact with it. (2) In criticism 
we must progress from the general to the particular, 
in order to be always sure that we are treating of the 
same subject; while, on the other hand, we must 
also pass from the particular to the general, in order 
thereby to make sure of the reality and actuality of 
the subject. (3) The standard which we apply to a 
subject must be commensurate to it. Thus historical 
facts cannot be judged of by the physical standard 
applied to them by Pantheism and by Fatalism. 
Mythological ideas are altogether inapplicable to the 
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elucidation of the Scriptures. The Old Testament 
etandard is insufficient for the criticism of the Gospel 
history. (4) The critic must first have settled his 
general principles before he can arrive at any conclu- 
sion as to the special results of these principles. 
Above all, therefore, he must be quite clear about 
the personality of God and of the God-Man. (8) Criti- 
cism must ever recognize it that all history has a 


deep religious bearing, symbolical of the great fact 
that all history has an ideal object, and that this 


” 


grand idea is evolved in the course of history. (6) The 
critic must bear in mind that one grand idea pervades 
and connects the various portions of Scripture, while 
he at the same time keeps in view the gradual devel- 
opment of Scripture, its various periods, and the spe- 
cial form which each separate portion has taken, ac- 
cording to the individuality of the writer. (7) Criti- 
cism must be able to distinguish between agreement 
in spirit, and agreement in the lettermerely, (8) The 
criticism of the witnesses themselves must precede 
the criticism of what they witnessed. (9) The various 
records of Scripture must be classified according to 
their relation to the character and object of those who 
bore the record. (10) The great fact that the Word 


‘Real-Encyel. ; 


has become flesh—i.e., that the idea has become his- 
tory—must be laid down as the fundamental princi- 
ple of all criticism. This presupposition raises the 
critic above all false presuppositions. See Lange, 
Leben Jesu, i. 108; Posit. Dogm., p. 605. 

On the history of criticism, see Hagenbach, Theol. 
Eneyclop., p. 157, sqq. 

4, Biblical Hermeneutics.—This is the science 
of the right understanding and the right interpreta- 
tion of Holy Writ. For further explanation, and for 
the literature of the subjé€t, see Hagenbach, p. 163. 
Among modern writers on hermeneutics, ye mention 
Liicke, Clausen, Schleiermacher, Lutz, and the writer 
of the article Hermeneutics in Herzog’s (German) 
[also Cellerier: Bfanuel d’Hermeneu- 
tigue, Geneva, 1852; Fairbairn: Hermeneutical 
Manual, Philad. 1859.—P. S.} For the history of 
scriptural interpretation, and of its principles, we re- 
fer to the work of G. W. Meyer (Hist. of Ezegesis 
since the revival of Letters (Gott., 1802—1808, 
5 vols.). On the allegorical exegesis of the Middle 
Ages, ses Elster: De medtt avi theologia exegetica, 
Gott., 1855. 


The following are the essential conditions in hermeneutics : 
a. For the right understanding. 
(1.) Inward condition of interpretation: homogeneousness of spirit with the 


writer and his subject. 


(2.) Outward condition: familiarity with the languages, antiquities, and history. 
(3.) Combination of these two elements: familiarity with the peculiar character 
and spirit of revelation, and, in consequence, ability to distinguish between what is 
symbolical and mere myths, and again, between what is symbolical and what is pure 


history or abstract dogma. 


(The symbolical must not be confounded with myths ; 


but, on the other hand, it must not be regarded as pure dogma.) 
(4.) The mind of the interpreter must continually connect and bring into juxta- 
position the Scriptures, in their general bearing, with the individual portions under 


examination. 


(Scripture must not be made to contradict itself by pressing the 


letter.) Analogy of faith: survey of the grand total bearing, the fundamental idea. 


Analogy of Scripture: survey of the individual and the special parts. 


of Scripture with Scripture. 


Comparison 


& 


(5.) A comparison and connection between the general spirit of Scripture, and 
the personal and individual views of each inspired writer. 
(6.) A lively interchange between the mind of the Word and the mind of the 


interpreter. 


(7.) A living interchange between the individual interpreter and the general 
spirit of interpretation in the Church. (Not, indeed, blind submission to authority, 


but neither craving for singularity.) 


~~ 


b. For the proper interpretation. 


(1.) Accurate exposition of the meaning of the text. 


narrower sense. 


Interpretation in the 
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(2.) Illustration of the meaning of the text, by analogous passages. Explana- 

tion. | | 

(3.) Reproduction of the meaning of the text, by pointing out its eternal bearing 
and import. Application. : 


I. Exeegetics. 


Exegetics, in the widest sense, depends on the proper connection between the 
right understanding and interpretation of the general import of Scripture and that 
of its individual portions. The parts can neither be understood without the whole, 
nor the whole without the parts. Hence that interpreter only can advance the 
subject who has learned to view the individual parts in the light of the total bearing 
of Scripture, and the total bearing in the light of the individual portions thereof. 
Thus alone can the necessary equilibrium be preserved. 

Viewed theoretically, criticism is the first process, although, in point of practice, 
criticism follows upon exegetics and hermeneutics. 

Criticism consists in a lively interchange between a scrutiny of the general prin- 
- ciple and that of the individual statements of Scripture. 

Hermeneutics then shows the lively interchange existing between the interpreta- 
tion of the spirit, or of the meaning of Scripture as a whole, and the interpreta- 
tion of the special passage or expression. | 

Lastly, we have Hegetics proper, which may be either general or special. The 
former, or Introduction (Isagogics), establishes and explains, from the mutual rela- 

tionship between the character of Scripture as historically ascertained, and the sum- 
mary contents of its various portions, the import-and substance of the Scriptures 
generally. Special Exegetics develops and exhibits the succession of thought in 
Scripture, down to the minutest expression and letter, by connecting and comparing 
the ascertained character of Scripture with the text under review. The Introduction 
to the various books of Scripture belongs to the department of Exegesis, since, on 
the one hand, it presupposes an exegetical analysis of each book, while, on the other, 
it conclades with an exegetical survey of the contents of the portion of Scripture 
examined. Again, Exegesis itself is an Introduction, in the most special sense of 
the term. For every exegetical treatise must not only commence with a special in 
troduction to, and indicate the character and contents of, the portion of Scripture 
about to be examined, but it must ever again revert to those general views and 
leading characteristics which have been ascertained. 


1. Definition of the Holy Scriptures. 


Holy Scripture is the complete sum of the records of our divinely revealed reli- 
gion, which culminates in Christianity. Hence it marks the progress of the incarna- 
tion of the Eternal Word of God to its completion in the final settlement of the 
canon of Scripture. If, generally speaking, writing is the peculiar organ of civiliza- 
tion, the medium for the increasing interchange of thought, the record of the history 
of mankind, the standard of its development, all this applies in the highest, and, 
indeed, in a unique sense, to the sacred writings. They are the form under which 
Christianity originally appeared to regenerate the world, the bond of fellowship 
between believers of all nations and ages, the record of the history of revelation, and 
the standard and rule for the development of Christianity and of the Church. 
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In the all-wise arrangement of the God of revelation, Holy Writ was therefore 
as necessary as the Incarnation itself. The Gospel was destined to pervade every 
relationship of life and every institution. As in Baptism, it sanctified the washing 
with water; in the Eucharist, the meal of fellowship—the bread and the wine; and 
by the Charismata, the diversity of human gifts, so as a written record it sanctified 
the letter and assumed this essential form of intellectual and spiritual intercourse 
among men. 

-Bretschneider : * “‘ The Bible may be viewed,—1, historically, if we inquire what 
its character is, according to the testimony of history—viz., a collection of credible 
documents of the Jewish and the Christian religion ; or, 2, dogmatically, if we in- 
quire in what light the religious society of Christians regard it—viz., ag the codg of 
Divine revelation.” While at one time theologians were wont to lay special em- 
phasis on the dogmatical, they have of late equally dwelt upon the Atstorical charac- 
ter of Scripture. But all such seeming antagonism disappears if we take a deeper 
view of Holy Writ. Scripture is not “a collection,” it is the collection. The 
various records of which it is composed, together form only one record. Lastly, the 
great question which claims our attention is not merely concerning the records of 
the Jewish and Christian religion generally, but as to the Divine origin and institu- 
tion of these religions. - 


LirEraTuRE.—Comp. the article Bible in the dif- 
erent Encyclopedias of Ersch and Gruber, Herzog, 
etary Pelt, [Kitto, Smith—P.8.]. The dif- 
ferent Introductions to the Old and New Testament 
(see a list of them in Winers Handbuch der theol. 
Literatyr, vol. i, p. 838 sqq.). Also the introductory 
chapters of the Bible.works of Starke, Richter, Ger- 
lach, Lisco, Bunsen. Then the articles on the Holy 
Scriptures in the principal works on Dogmatics. 


Képpen: Die Bibel, 2 vols. Finally the modern 
works on Biblical Theology. On the History of the 
Bible, see E. Reuss (Braunschweig, 2d ed., 1853), and 
the more popular works of Ostertag: Die Bibel und 
thre Geschichte, (2d ed., Basel, 1857), and Tholuck : 
Die Bibel (Leipzig, 1851). [Prideaux, Stackhouse, 
Howel, L. Clarke, on the History of the Bible; A. 
Alexander, and L. Gaussen, on the Canon of the Old 
and New Testaments.—P. 8.] 


2. Various Designations of the Scriptures. 


The three different designations commonly given to the Scriptures indicate the 
different points from which the same Divine record may be viewed. The term Brix 
(ra BiBdria sc. Geta), i. e. the Book, or the Book of books, points out the difference 
between Holy Writ and all other literature, while at the same time it also connects 
the Scriptures with the intellectual productions of men. All other writings are, like 
planets, to move round this central sun. The name Hoty Scripture (‘epa ypady, 
dyta ypapy, Geta ypady) refers to the relationship between the form or the letter of 
the Scriptures and the inspired word of God which it contains. Lastly, the term 
Worp or Gop (Verbum Dei) indicates the identity of the oral revelation of God 
with the Bible, and also its internal identity—the agreement of the whole with the 
parts, and of the parts with the whole. ‘The Bible, as such, is the historical object 
of theological science, the introduction to the Old and New Testament. The Bible, 
in its character as the Holy Scriptures, is the human expression of Divine inspiration, 
and the religious object of our faith. The Bible, as the Word of God, is the canon 
or the doctrinal rule and standard of our belief and practice. The first of these 
names designates the human aspect of Scripture in its Divine grandeur ; the second, 
the combination of Divine revelation with human development and intellectuality ; 


© Syetemat. Enteotcklung aller tn der Dogmatik corkommenden Begriff. 
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while the third points to the pure and perfect revelation of God which it embodies, 
or the canon, as the final and grand leading characteristic of the Bible, both as a 
book and as the Scriptures. 


3. The Bible in its Divine Aspect. Inspiration. The Word of God. 


The Bible consists of a number of books, whose composition is coextensive with 
the progress of Divine revelation in Israel, and covers a period of more than one 
thousand five hundred years.- Its writers were of the most different character and 
education ; it exhibits every variety of form, and is-couched in two very different 
languages. Yet withal it is so thoroughly one in its character, that it might be sup- 
posed to have been written in one century, in one year, in one hour, in one moment. 

Throughout, it is pervaded by one and the same idea of God and revealed 
religion ; it sets forth the same truths; it breathes the same spirit; it has the same 
object. This is its Divine aspect. The Bible is not of time, nor of man; it is 
Divine, because it is inspired (2 Tim. iii. 16; 2 Pet. i. 20, 21). 

But the inspiration of the Scriptures by the Spirit of God must not be viewed 
apart from the inspiration of the holy men who wrote it, in the execution of their 
immediate, prophetic, and Divine calling. Nay, the inspiration for their office has 
this advantage over the inspiration of their writings, which are closely connected, 
that it is more direct and more lively. On the other hand, the inspiration of these 
writings implies special preparedness and collectedness on the part of the sacred 
Writers, and a special significance of the occasion and the motive. In all these 
respects a corresponding measure of spiritual preaaing and direction must have been 
vouchsafed. | 

It is for didactic theology to enter into fuller details. The following points, 
however, should be borne in mind :—The idea of inspiration entertained by the 
Jews of Palestine was different from that of the Jews of Alexandria. The former 
accurately distinguished between Divine illumination and mere human enlightenment 
(hence the difference as to the Apocrypha). Besides, the views of the Palestinians 
were also sounder and more liberal on the question of the relation between the 
Divine Spirit and the intellect of man in inspiration. The Alexandrian Jews, 
following in this respect Grecian ideas, were wont to regard inspiration as something 
magical,—the individuality of man being for the time depressed and silenced: while 
the Hebrews understood it that human individuality was only humbled, but thereby 
also exalted and purified, and thus set free and quickened. The Alexandrians 
reasoned on the supposition that originally the Divine and the human mind were 
heterogeneous, and that in the course of history this gulf was bridged over; while 
the Hebrews proceeded on the idea of an original homogeneousness, and held that 
the discord which appeared in the course of history was more or less removed by the 
influence of grace. Hence it was that they alone properly appreciated the Divine 
element of Scripture in its human form—the “ apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 
The Alexandrian idea was substantially that which, at a later period, was urged by 
the Montanists. This view of inspiration was rejected by the ancient Church. Still, 
kindred notions again partially prevailed in the seventeenth century. Rationalism 
was of course incompetent to remedy such a defect. If theologians had formerly 
overlooked the human individuality in the composition of Scripture, the Rationalists 
went to the opposite and more dangerous extreme of denying the Divine character 
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of Scripture altogether, or at least of confining the Divine element to the operation 
of mere reason, or to special providence, or to moral elevation on the part of the 
writers. Inspiration necessarily implies the presence and sway of the Spirit of God 
in the writer, whereby he becomes the organ of that Spirit. The impulse or motive 
power (impulsys), the communication or the contents (suggestio), and the guidance 
toward the object aimed at (directio), are all divine, and conform té the objects and 
aim of the kingdom of God. But this also implies that inspiration itself is subject, 
to certain limitations or conditions. These are either religious conditions, flowing. 
from the nature of this object; or intellectual conditions, arising from its gradual: 
realization ; or organic conditions, connected with Him who is the great centre of 
that object ; or, lastly, ethical conditions, springing from the personal holiness of that 
object. In other words, 1, The Bible, as inspired, is a book of religion, and not an 


' astronomical, geological, or scientific revelation. 2, It has gradually progressed 


from the incompleteness of the Old, to the perfectness of the New Testament. 3, 
It has its centre in Christ, as God incarnate, and as the absolute revelation of God 
in human form. 4, It must never be considered as the effect of a morbid state of 
body or mind on the part of the writers (such as clairvoyance), but always as the 
result of direct moral and spiritual intercourse of the personal and living God with 
the personal mind of man. The Spirit of God was indeed strong enough to preserve 
the sacred writers from essential mistakes or false testimonies and traditions, and to 
secure to their writings the impress of never-fading freshness of youth, although He 
never could nor would force them to speak otherwise than in language conformable 
to the current ideas of the people, and to their own intellectual development. 

We are now prepared to answer that much vexed modern question,—whether 
the Holy Scriptures be the Word ‘of God itself, or whether the Word of God be én 
the Holy Scriptures. Viewing the Bible in its individual parts and sections, we 
reply, The Word of God is in the Bible. But, regarding it as an organic whole, | 
of which all the parts point to Christ and proceed from Christ, we must confess : 
Holy Writ, as it explains itself, and opens up from book to book and from verse to 
verse, is the one harmonious and complete Word of God.* 


Qn the literature of inspiration, comp. the Ency-| views of Gaussen and the false spiritualism of the 
clops.; also the works of Wilson, Haldane, Rudel-| Strassburg school of Scherer and others. [W. Lee: 
bach, and Gaussen. We specially refer to Fr. de| Zhe Inspiration of the Holy Scripture, tts Nature 
Rougemont, Christ et ses témoins, 2 vols. Paris and| and Proof. Dublin and New York, 1857, 478 pages. 
Lausanne, 1856—a work which equally opposes the | —P. 8.] 


‘4 The Holy Scriptures in their Human Aspect; or, History of the Holy Scriptures 
(Isagogics in the narrower sense). 


The period over which the composition of Holy Scripture extends, reaches from 
Moses to the Apostle John, or from about 1500 before to 100 after Christ,— 
a period of sixteen centuries,—irrespective of the oral traditions and of those 
small commencements of scriptura. records which preceded the time of Moses. 

Equally great is the distance of places where these books were written, varying 
from Jerusalem and Babylon to Rome, and embracing all Palestine and Greece. 

- The Bible was composed in the two leading languages of antiquity, which reflect 
the greatest contrast in the intellectual world. The Hebrew tongue may be charac- 


* Comp. Lange’s Philoscphische Dogmatik, p. 540 sqq. 
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terized as the most unstudied and childlike, as the deepest, purest, and most direct 
language of spiritual experience’; while the Greek is the most cultivated, refined, 
and philosophical expression of intellectual life. The inspired writers were 
shepherds and kings, men learned and men unlettered. The diversity of form in the 
Scriptures appears not only objectively in their contents and character (being partly 
historical, partly poetic, partly apophthegmatic, partly prophetic, and partly episto- 
lary), but also subjectively in their style and composition, each book bearing a faith- 
fal impress of the individuality of its writer. Not reckoning the Apocrypha, the 
' Old Testament comprises thirty-nine books (counting the Book of Lamentations 
separately), while the New Testament contains twenty-seven separate writings. 
Yet, from the unity of spirit pervading this vast literary collection, they constitute, 
really, only one book—a second intellectual creation (Ps. xix.). 

The science of General Isagogics treats of Scripture as a whole, giving the 
history,—1, of the collection, or of the canon; 2, of the present form and character 
of the text, of the various codd. and editions; 3, of its spread, or of the translations 
and quotations; 4, of its application, or of interpretation. The science of Special 
Isagogica treats of separate books, discussing their authorship, time, place, occasion, 
character, contents, division, and literature. 

On the Introduction to the Holy Scriptures and | the Introduction into the Old Testament. Berlin, 


its literature, compare Hagenbach’s Encyel. pp. 140, | 1856; and to the Introduction into the New Testa 
144, and the excellent works of Hertwig: Tables to| ment. Berlin, 1855. ee 


5 The Holy Scriptures in their Christological, Divine-Human (Theanthropic) Character ; 
or, the Soriptures as the Canon. The Old and the New Testament. 


Viewed in their Christological character, the Holy Scriptures are the canon, both 
as the record of the revelation completed in Christ, and as the rule of the Christian 
life of faith. According to this Christological principle, they are divided into the 
Old and New Testaments (‘estamentum, S6jxn, m2), to indicate that the Old 
Testament is the incomplete commencement which is explained, fulfilled, and glori- 
fied by the New, embodying, as it does, absolute perfectness. According to the 
same principle, the Apocrypha are kept distinct, as a mere appendix to the Bible, 
which, so to speak, forms an intermediate link between the canonical Scriptures and 
- common literature. Lastly, viewed in this light, the Scriptures bear special refer- 
ence to the development of the Christian Church and of the Christian life, where 
their teaching is expressed in a logical form (more especially in confessions of faith), 
while at the same time they serve as the rule, standard, and guide on all questions 
of doctrine. 

The expression Canon implies not mercly that the Bible is a sacred book, but 
that in its pages revelation continues, by the agency of the Spirit, an ever-present 
and ever-sufficient reality. As the canon, the Bible is, so to speak, the Word of 
God incarnate, which, by means of writing, continues spiritually effectual to the 
present time. The Old Testament is not merely the book of the Old Covenant, but 
the Old Covenant itself as the type of the New. Similarly, the New Testament ie 
the New Covenant itself, the Gospels are the Gospel, and the apostolic writings, 
the living word of the Apostles. 

The organic Christological Telationship between the Ola and New Testament, 
according to which the former is the-preparation, the introduction, and the growth 
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of the New, while the latter is the fulfilment, the abrogation, and the completion 
of the Old, is indicated in the Old Testament itself, and amply confirmed in the New 
(Deut. xvili. 18; Isa. lxvi. 8; Jer. xxxi. 81, 825 Ezek. xxxvi. 25; Dan. ii. 44; Hos. 
ii. 19, ete. ; and 2 Cor. iii. 1; Matt. v: 17-20, po 40, 42; John i 1, 17, 18, viii. 56; 
Gal. ili. 25 ; Heb. viii. 7, etc.). 

The relationship between the canonical and the apocryphal books was correctly 
defined by the ancient Jewish synagogue, and, after it, by the ancient Greek and the 
modern Protestant Churches in opposition to the Roman Catholic theory. The 
Apocrypha serve, 1, as a kind of historical supplement, being a narrative of the king- 
dom of God during the period intervening between the Old and New Testaments; 
2, as a record of popular piety, forming a distinct period between the age of the 
Prophets and that of the New Testament; 3, to exhibit the character of Alexandrian 
Judaism, though only a part of them is derived from that source; 4, as a back- 
ground to the canon itself; 5, for private instruction and edification. Even the 
strictly Calvinistic Synod of Dort decided on retaining the Apocrypha along with 
the canon, and, despite their fallibility and mistakes, they are too deeply imbued 
with the genuine spirit of the Theocracy to rank them among the droma xai dvoceBi, 
in which Eusebius (iii. 25) places the heretical New Testament Apocrypha. 

The Hebrews have divided the Old Testament into the Law (mim); the 
Prophets, 5°%"33 (which includes the books of Joshua, of the Judges, of Samuel, 
and of the Kings); and. the Writings generally (0°2""3), or Hagiographa. This 
division bears reference to the foundation, the historical development, and the 
edification of the Theocracy. The great preponderance of the prophetic books in 
the canon, clearly shows that Judaism was the religion of the future, and that the 
tendency of the Old Testament was ever towards the New. The arrangement of 
the canon adopted in Christian theology is that into Historical, Doctrinal, and 
Prophetical Books, corresponding to the same division in the New Testament. 

According to this analogy we notice, 1, that to us the Law has become history ; 
2, that the Prophets are brought into immediate contact with the New Testament, 
and point out the tendency of the Old towards the New Covenant; while the circum- 
stance that the New Testament contains only one prophetical book, although it is 
throughout a prophecy of the second coming of Christ, indicates the deep rest which 
the longings of the soul have found, in the appearance of Christ, and in the redemp- 
tion which He has accomplished. 

Viewing the Holy Scriptures as one connected canon, we may consider all 
doctrine as historical fact with historical efficacy, and all history as ideal, symbolical, 

typical, and eee while in their prophetic portions they combine both these 
elements. 

There is, of course, a difference between the genuine canon of Scripture and that 
which is current, in respect, 1, of unauthenticated readings, or variations; 2, of 
mistakes, or of infelicity of translation ; 3, of the various misrepresentations of the 
genuine text by exegetical traditions. 

The Scriptures, as canon, are necessarily subordinate to the living Saviour, and to 
the blessed Trinity. They are the written revelation of Christ, but not a second 
- Christ ; least of all when taken individually, and under the impression that the Old 
Testament is in every respect quite equal in authority to the New Testament. On 
the other hand, as the canon of Christ, the Scriptures must ever form the directory 
of the external Church, and of the individual Christian, in their fallible growth and 
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development, and are consequently above them. Finally, they are coordinate, or 
oocupy the same line with the ideal life of Christ’ in the Church, and stand forth as 
' a second spiritual creation by the side of God’s revelation in nature.* _ 


6. Import of the Holy Scriptures. 


The Bible is a mystery of Divine Providence in the department of literature 
similar in character to the mystery of the incarnation itself. The incarnation of 
God in Christ has, so to speak, assumed a bodily expression in the essential Church, 
i. é., in the preaching of the Gospel, on the basis of the apostolic office, and in the 
congregation of holy baptism and of the Eucharist. Similarly, the Scriptures are its 
intellectual or spiritual +t expression. 

It is simply impiety to designate the origin of the Bible as accidental, while the 
decrees of Synods and papal bulls are called necessary. " 

Holy Writ is the tradition of traditions, and the canon of canons. All other 
traditions and canons must be brought to the test of the Prophets and Apostles. 
And, in truth, the Bible reflects all times and places, or rather it is the reflex of 
eternity. Viewed in reference to its centre, it is the biography of the eternal Christ ; 
viewed im its circumference, it is that of humanity: for, in the power of the 
prophetic spirit which pervades it, it embraces the end as well as the commencement 
of our world, and sounds the depths of hell as well as scales the heights of heaven. 
The book of God is also the book of the world; and, rightly understood, the book 
of nature as well as the book of the Spirit. There, the history of revelation becomes 
doctrine, and doctrine becomes history. Proceeding from the Spirit of God, it is 
fally understood only by the Spirit, even as it can only be explained and applied by 
the Spirit. To those who are called and waiting, it opens its mysteries ; while to the 
hardened and the sinner it proves a closed book, as it were sealed with seven seals. 
Nay, like the Gospel itself, it is to some “a savour of life unto life ;” to others, “a 
savour of death unto death.” The outward senses may be absorbed by the letter 
only, and make an idol of it. In this respect the elements of Scripture have the 
fame import and effect as those of the world. But just as the elements of the 
world are only rightly known when viewed in the unity of creation, and only wholly 
known if viewed as the symbolical Word of God, so the Bible is only rightly known 
when regarded as the second and spiritnal creation, and wholly known when viewed 
as the second and higher revelation of God—the revelation of the foundation, of 
the reconciliation, and of the transformation of the world. | | 


7. Relation between Holy Writ and the so-called Sacred Records of other Nations and 
Religions. - 

All the principal religions have chronicled their origin in sacred records, which 
ever afterwards were regarded as the standard for their development. The most 
renowned of these religious records are the Vedas of the Indians, the Kings of the 
Chinese, the Zendavesta of the Persians, the two Eddas of the ancient Germans, and 
the Koran of the Mohammedans. Even the Old Testament, when brought into 


*(Dr. Lange's d'stinction betweon untergeordnet, iberqeordnet, gleichgeordnet, and beigeordnet cannot be fully 
tendered, but is more clearly expresscd above than in tho Edinb, trel.—P. 8.] 

t(Dr. Lange uses here the unusual term: geisthaft, as opposed to leitAaft, and with a shade of difference from 
pelstig or intollectual, geistlich or spiritual, and geiserhaft or ghoet-like. The antithesis is clear enough.—P, 8.1 
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combination with the Jewish Talmud, becomes quite different from what it is when 
viewed in the light of the New Dispensation. To the Jews it has become a series 
of traditional statutes, upon which the covering of Moses rests. The Mormons of 
our day have stamped upon themselves the mark of apostasy, since, like Mohammed 
of old, they have adopted the falsified records of a new and spurious revelation. 
The religious records of all nations are faithful representations of these religions 
themselves. All heathen religions are mythical,—the myth being the essential form 
_ of heathenism. But if form and substance are related, the contrast between Holy 
Scripture and myths must be as great in point of form as that bétween revealed 
religion and heathenism. In the Bible, religion has become faith, faith fact, fact 
sacred history, and sacred history the soul of secular history. Hence also biblical 
history gives not merely outward facts, but is itself symbolical. Hence also biblical 
doctrine is not a scholastic system, but also historical and deeply practical. Lastly, 
it is on this ground that Scripture presents such a wonderful concatenation and 
succession of history and of doctrine. But the antagonism of history and doctrine 
is transformed into a higher unity in the prophetical and poetical portions of 
Scripture. | . 

Revealed religion discloses the errors of all other creeds, while at the same time 
it brings out any remnant of truth in them, which in turn may become a point of 
connection for the kingdom of God. Similarly, Holy Writ sheds Lght on the sacred 
records of the Gentiles, showing their utter insufficiency, their errors, and the tradi- 
tions of truth which may have been preserved in them. Indeed, the same remark 
might be made with reference to all other literature. Thus in this sense also the 
Bible is the Book of books. 


TIl. Special EHxegetics ; or, the Art and Practice of Scriptural Eaposition. 


Viewing it in the widest sense, all science and civilization, consciously or 
unconsciously, must serve as a kind of exposition of the Scriptures, and that whether 
the Scriptures be dragged down to the level of man, or man raised to the level of 
the Scriptures. (The Talmud, the New Testament.) Speaking more strictly, the 
spiritual life of the Christian Church, and more especially the pastoral office, may be 
regarded -as an exposition of the Scriptures, with a twofold and diverse result 
(tradition, faith). Lastly, the same remark holds true of scriptural exposition in 
the narrowest and special sense of the term; and there is an exegesis which draws 
down Scripture to its own level, and another which rises to that of Scripture (mere 
dogmatism or rationalism on the one hand, and, on the other, the light of the Bible 
thrown upon exegesis, and that of exegesis upon the Bible). 

Various qualifications are requisite for the right interpretation of the Scriptures. 
Thus the Bible as a whole must all along be compared with its individual parts ; 
exposition must be closely connected with explanation, or the word with the life; 
exegetical tradition (or the analogy of faith as expressed in the various confessions 
of faith) and individuality must each have their proper place,—there must be proper 
submission, and yet proper independence; above all, the interpreter must ever 
realize that the Lord speaks, and that he is to hear,—or, in other words, the trutk 
revealed must find a response in the obedience of faith, and again, in the prayer 
which it evokes. __ 

The results of Exegesis are Bible History and Biblical Theology. 
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IV. Bible History. 


Bible History differs from the general history of the kingdom of God, in that it 
delineates only the foundation of this kingdom by means of and during the course 
of revelation. It traces in historical succession the narrative contained in the Scrip- 
tures in all its essential features. In the Old Testament, it shows us all the elements 
of the life of faith, and sets before us many a precious example of faith and patience 
for our imitation ; while in the New Testament it exhibits the history of faith and 
salvation ‘“‘ made perfect,” both in the miracles and triumphs of the Lord, and in the . 
deeds of His Apostles. Thus Bible History forms the basis of Church History. 


Comp. the Sacred Histories of Hiibner, Rauschenbusch, Zahn, Grube, Giinther, Kurtz, etc. 
V. Biblical Theology. 


Biblical Theology may be regarded as the final result of exegesis, and at the 
same time as the basis of the History of Dogmas and of Systematic Theology. Its 
purpose is to trace the gradual yet uniform development of Christian doctrine and 
ethics throughout revelation. It may be divided into General and Special. The 
former follows the development of faith throughout Scripture, showing,—a, The 
Divine aspect of Scripture, or its one and all-pervading idea: the faith of revelation 
in the God of revelation. 5, Its human aspect, or its gradual unfolding in the 
individual books of Scripture, according to the various stages of religious develop- | 
ment and their character. c, Its Christological or theanthropic aspect, viewing 
revelation to its completion in Christ, and according to the different doctrinal types 
in the New Testament.—On the other hand, it is the task of Special Biblical Theology 
to trace the doctrines of Scripture from their first germs in the Old Testament to 
their completion in the New, viewing them in the light of theology, of anthropology, 
of Christology, and of the doctrine of the kingdom of God (Theocratology). 


On the literature of the subject, comp. Hagen- | especially the excellent work of the late Dr. Schmid, 
bach, pp. 197 and 201. [We mention de Wette, | of Tiibingen: The Biblical Theology of the N. T. 
Steudel, Oehler, Lutz, on Biblical Theology, and | Stuttg., 1858, in 2 vols.—P. 8.] 


VI. Appendia. Hzxegetical and Homiletical Helps.* 


1. Biblical Philology.— litz, Wilke, Dalmer, [Robinson : A Greek und Engl. 


a) Hebrew Grammar : Gesenius, Ridiger, Ewald, 
Stier, Freitag, Hupfeld, Thiersch, Nagelsbach. [Engl. 
works: Stuart, Conant, Bush, Tregelles, Nordheimer, 
Green.—P. 8.] 

b) Hebrew Dictionaries: Buxtorf, Coccejus, Si- 
monis, Simonis-Winer, Gesenius, Schroder, Fiirst, 
Maurer. [Robinson's Gesenius, 8d ed., Bost., 1849; 
B. Davidson and Bagster’s Analytical Hebrew and 
Chaldee Lexicon (with a grammatical analysis of each 
word in the H. Bible), London, 1848.—P. 8.] 

c) New Testament Grammar: Winer [6th ed., 
Leipz, 1855. Two Engl. trel—P.8.], Alt, Buttmann. 

d) New Testament (and Septuagint) Dictionaries: 
Schéttgen, Schleussner, Wahl, Bretschneider, Schir- 


Lexicon of the N. T., the new ed., New York, 1851, 
etc., and Bagster’s Analytical Greek Lexicon, Lond., 
1852.—P. 8.] 

2. Archewology.— Geography of Palestine: 
Ritter (Zrdkunde, vol. xv.), K. von Raumer, Brim, 
Crome, Vélter, Robinson, (Stanley, Thomson, Hack- 
ett, Bausman.—P. S.] Maps of Grimm, Kiepert, Zim- 
mermann, and the Bibel-Atlas of Weiland, Weimar, 
1882, [and of Jenks, Coleman, and the American 
Tract Society —P. S.] Topograghy of Jerusalem. 
Schulz (Berlin, 1845), Krafft (Bonn, 1846), Tobler, 
Robinson, Berggren. 

8. Introduction to the Bible.—Bertholdt, 
de Wette, Scholz, Eichhorn, Schott, Hug, Credner, 


* (This whole section is omitted in the Edinb, tral —P. 8.) 
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Guericke, Reuss, Hengstenberg (Bettrdge), Havernik, 
Keil, etc. ; [also the posthumous works of Bleek, and 
she English works of Horne and Davidson.—P. 8.] 
4, Editions of the Bible.— Polyglot Bible by 
Stier and Theile (Bielefeld, 2d ed., 1854, 4 vols.). The 
Hebr. Old Testament by Simonis, van der Hooght, 
Hahn, Theile. The Septuagint by Breitinger, Tisch- 
endorf, and Paris edition. The Greek Testament by 
Griesbach, Knapp, Schott, Hahn, Lachmann (small 
and large editions), Theile, Tischendorf (Leipz. 1841, 
48, °49, 59, different ed.), etc. Synopsis or Har- 
monies of the Gospels: Griesbach, de Wette and 
Liicke, Rédiger, Anger, Tischendorf, Robinson (all in 
Greek), Lex (Die Hvangelien-Harmonie, Witsbaden, 
1835), [Robingon, Strong, in English—P. SJ] The 


‘» ‘* © Vulgate by van Ess, Kistémaker, etc. 


[Norse.—The best of the many ed. of TrsonEnporr, which 
I have used in this Engl. edition of Lange's Matthew, is 
the large critical edition in 2 vols.: Novum Testamentum 

Grace. Ad antiquos testes denuo recensuit, aepparatum 
oriticum omni studio perfectum appoeuit, ete. Edit. 
eeptima, Lips. 1859. The smaller critical edition in one vol. 
(ed. fl. 1849) gives a sufficient amount of critical apparatus for 
ministers and students. In connection with this, reference 
should be had now also to Tischendorf's edition of the famous 
Codew Sinatticue, discovered by him, and issued in 1868. 

Of Lacumann I have used the large edition in two 
volumes with the Latin translation: Novum Testamentum 
Grace ec Latine, Berolini, 1842 and 1850. 

I have also compared occasionally Stizz and THEILe: 
Polyglotten- Bibel, 24 ed., 1849; and Paturrevs BurrMann: 
Novum Testamentum Grace ad fidem codtcts Vattcant, 
(Cod. B.) Berol., 1862, (in new Greek type, confermed to 
the ancient uncial MSS., the Greek inscriptions of the Au- 
gustan age, and the Pompeyan papers.) ‘ 

Tho best English editions of the Greek Testament, to 
which I have more or leas frequently referred in the course 
of the work, are the following: 

Dr. 8. T. BLoomFreLp: The Greek Testament with Eng- 
Keh Notes, 9th ed., Lond., 1858, 2 vols., with a supplemen- 
tary volume of Critical Annotations, Lond., 1860, which 
contains a digest of the various readings, and embodies the 
investigation of seventy uncollated or fll-collated MSS. and 
the valuable materials derived from Scrivener’s collation of 
seventy MSS. 

W. Wessrer and W. F. Wirxrxson: 7he Greek Testa- 
ment with Notes, Critical and Eeegetical. Lond., 1855, 
2 vols, Anglican, useful “for learners rather than the 
learned.” 

Dr. Henzy Atrorp: The Greek Testament, etc., 4th ed., 
Lond. 1859, 4 vols. The first vol. containing the four Gos- 
pela, was reprinted, from the third ed., by the Harpers of 
New York, 1859. Alford gives a revised text, and a critical 
digest of various readings (entirely rewritten in tho 4th ed.) 
between the text andthe comments. He surpasses his Eng- 
lish predecessors, is essentially orthodox (Anglican) and 
evangelical, yet critical, liberal, progressive, and made 
gvod use of the Germans, especially Olshausen, Taschonders 
de Wette and Meyer. 

Dr. Cog. Worpewortnu; The New Testament in the 
original Greek : with Notes, new ed. in 2 vols., Lond., 1862. 
Conservative, reverential, patristic and Anglican. 

Dr. 8. P. TrecEe.ixs (a Plymouth brother, and a believer 
in the absolute plenary inspiration): 7he Greek New Testa- 
ment, edited from ancient authorities, w'th various readings 


of all the ancient MS8S., the ancient versions, and carlier 
eccles. writers (to Eusebius incl.), together with the Latin 
version of Jerome, Lond, vol. i. containing the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke, 1859; vol. i!., containing Luke and 
John, 1860. Not yet completed. Tischendorf does him in- 
jastice in his large ed. of 1859, Prolegg., p. oxiii sqq. Tre- 
gelles is one of the few scholars who have made the resto- 
ration of the genuine apostolic text of the N. T. the work 
of their life, and, ke Bengel, unites with critical learning 
and laborious research a childlike faith and profound rever- 
ence for the Word of God. Mr. Scrivener, in his Introdue- 
tion to the Criticiem of the N. T. (1861), p. 347, remarks: 
“Every one who venerates the spectacle of time and sub- 
stance freely bestowed in the best of causes, without the 
prospect or indeed the possibility of earthly reward, will 
grieve to know that the further prosecution of his opus 
magnum is for a while suspended by Dr. Tregelles’ serious 
iliness.”"—P. 8.) V 


5.‘ Criticism.—Capelli, Kenicott, Bengel, Gries 
bach, Reiche, Schleiermacber, Lohnis, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf. [Bloomfield, Alford, Wordsworth, Tre- 
gelles, in the critical parts of their ed. of the Gr. Test., 
and especially the able work of Fr. H. Scrivener: 
A plain Introduction to the Criticism of the N. T. 
for the use of Biblical students. Cambridge, 1861. 
—P. S.J] Kirchhofer: Quetlensammlung cur Ge- 
schichte des N. T. Kanons. Ziirich, 1844. Olshan- 
sen on the Genuineness of all the books of the N. T. 
[Engl. trsl. by Fosdick, prefixed to vol. i. of Ken- 
drick’s Olshausen.—P. S.] Thiersch on the Canon, 
1845. Ebrard: Kritik der evang. Geschichte [not 
Schriften, as the original reads.—P. 8.]}, 2d ed., 
1850. [Eng]. condensed trsl., Edinb., 1863.] Bleek: 
Beitrdge zur Evangelienkritik. [Westcott: Jntro- 
duction to the Study of the Gospels. Amer. ed. with 
an introduction by Hor. B. Hackett. Boston, 1862. 
—P.S.] Also Neander, Lange, Schaff, Thiersch, on 
the Apostolic Age. For the O. T.: Hengstenberg, 
Hiivernick, Keil, Bleek, etc. 

6. Translations.—Luther’s last original edition 
of his German Bible, by Bindsei]l and Niemeyer, 
Halle, 1850. Von Hoff, Leipz. 1851. Other Ger- 
man Bible versions: by Friedr. von Meyer, Stier (Bie- 
lefeld, 1556), de Wette, the Ziirich tranal., and the 
Roman Catholic translations of Leander van Ess, 
Braun, Brentano, Allioli, Dereser, etc. [English ver- 
sions: Wiclif, a. p. 1880; Tyndale, 1584; Cranmer, 
1539; Geneva, 1560; The Bishop’s Bible, 1568; 
Authorized, or King James’s, 1611. Roman Catholic 
versions: Anglo-Rhemish, 1582, and Douay Bible, 
1609, etc. See Bagster’s English Herapla, London , 
also Mrs. H. C. Conant: Hist. of the Engl. Bible. 
New York, 1856. The publications of the American 
Bible Union, N. York, especially the revised versions 
of Lillie, Conant, and Hackett. Dean Trench on the 
Revision of the C. V., Lond., 1855. Dr. Alford’s re- 
vised Engl. N. Test., Lond., 1868. The authorized 
English Bible of 1611 is, upon the whole, the best of 


all Bible versions ancient and°‘modern. Com p. John 
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H. Newman’s eloquent testimony in its favor, after 
hie tranaition to Rome; also the testimony of Marsh 
in his Lectwree om the English Language.—P. 8.] 

7. Commentaries on the Whole Bible.— 
Critict sacri, several editiona Amsterd., 1698; 
Frankf. a. M., 1700, etc. Polus: Synopsis, Frkf., 
1712, 5 vola. Grotius: Annotationes. On the Old 
Testament: Rosenmiiller (Scholia), Maurer, the 
Ezxeget. Manual (Germ.) of Leipz, 1888 sqq., (ra- 
tionalistic in part). On the New 7.: Calvin, Wolf 
(Cure philologice et critice, 1741, 5 vols.), Bengel 
[Gnomon, Lat., Germ., and in two Engl. transl.], 
Olshausen [trans]. into Engl., Edinb. ; Amer. ed., re- 
vised by Dr. Kendrick, N. Y. 1856, etc.], de Wette, 
Meyer. [English Commentaries on the whole Bible : 
Henry, Scott, J. Gill, Clarke, , Patrick—Lowth— 


Conybeare and Howson (Life and Epistles of St. 
Paw. Lond. and N. York ed.). On separate epis- 
tles of Paul: Tholuck (on the Romans), Fritzsche 
(ditto, 8 vols., Latin), Riickert, Mos. Stuart (ditto), 
Osiander (Corinthians), Winer, Usteri, Wieseler (Ga- 
latians), Harless, Stier (on the Ephesians), Huther, 
Wiesinger (the smaller and the Pastoral Epistles), 
Neander (Corinthians, Philippians, etc.), Pelt, Lillie 
(Thessalonians), Hackett (PAtlemon), Hodge (on Ro- 
mans, 1 Corinthians, and Ephesians), Ellicott, (the 
English Meyer, on Galatians, Ephesians, Thessalo- 
nians, etc., republished in Andover, 1860, sqq.). On 
the Epistle to the Hebrews : Bleek (a real exegetical 
masterpiece, in 8 vols., 1828-1840), Tholuck, Stuart, 
Ebrard (as continuator of Olshausen). On the Catholte 
Epistles: Steiger (on Peter), Liicke, Neander, Ricki, 


Diisterdieck, Ebrard (on John’s Lpistles), Archbishop 
Leighton (on 1 Peter), Schneckenburger, Kern, Nean- 


ro - Whitby, David Brown (Glasgow, 18638); on the Mew 
~ T.: Hammond, Doddridge, Burkitt, Bloomfield, Al- 


ford, Wordsworth, Webster and Wilkinson, Barnes, 
Owen, Jacobus.—P. 5.] 

8. Commentaries on Separate Books.—Sce 
list in Hagenbach: Theol. Encyel., p. 179 sqq., and 
Winer: Handbuch der theol. Lit., i., p. 88 sqq., 
162 sqq. (On Genesis and the Pentateuch: Calvin, 
Luther, Hengstenberg, Tuch, Bertheau, Gerlach, 
Delitzsch, Bush. On the other historical books of 
the 0. T.: Keil, Maurer, Thenius, Movers, Bertheau, 
Bush. On the Psalms: Luther, Calvin, De Wette, 
Tholuck, Hengstenberg, Hupfeld, Delitzsch, Jos. 
Add. Alexander, Isaac Taylor. On Job: Ewald, 
Umbreit, Hirzel, Schlottmann, Barnes, Conant. On 
the Proverds: Umbreit, Stier, Bertheau, M. Stu- 
art. On the Song of Songs: Herder, Umbreit, 
Ewald, Hengstenberg, Delitzsch. On Ecclesiastes: 
Umbreit, Knobel, Bertheau, Hengstenberg. On 
Zsaiah : Gesenius, Hitzig, Dressler, Hindewerk, Jos. 
Add. Alexander. On Jeremiah: Hitzig, Umbreit. 
On Ezekiel: Hivernick, Hitzig. On Daniel: 
Havernick, Hengstenberg, Lengerke, Hitzig, Auber- 
len. On the Minor prophets : Theiner, Ackermann, 
Hitzig, Henderson, Pusey.—On the New Testament: 
On the Four Gospels (either separately or in har- 
monies): Calvin, Olshausen, Meyer, Macknight, 
Campbell, Greswell, Owen, Jacobus; also Catena 
aurea on the Gospels from the Fathers, collected by 
Thomas Aquinas. Oxf., 1848. On Matthew and 
Mark : Fritzsche, Jos. Add. Alexander, Conant. On 
Luke: van Osterzee (in Lange’s Bibelwerk). On 
the Gospel of St. John: Lampe, Liicke, Tholuck, 
Tathardt, Hengstenberg. On the Sermon on the 
Mount: Tholuck. On the Parables and Miracles : 
Trench, On all the Discourses of Jesus: Stier: 
Reden Jesu. (The Words of the Lord Jesus, tral. 
by Pope, and republ. twice in America.) On the 
Acts: Baumgarten, Hackett, Jos. Add. Alexander. 
On all the Epistles of St. Paul: Calvin, MacKnight, 


der, Stier (on James), Stier (on Jude). On the Apoca- 
lypse : Bengel, Auberlen, Hengstenberg, Liicke, Diis- 
terdieck, Ebrard, Bleek, Elliott, Mos. Stuart.—P. 8.] 

9. Bible Dictionaries (of things).—Winer: 
Bibl. Real- Worterbuch, 2 vols., 3d ed., 1848 (criti 
cal), Zeller: Béblisches Worterbuch, 2 vols., 1856 
(popular, and very useful). Many articles in Herzog’s 
Real-Encyclop. far Prot. Theol., [condensed tranal. 
of Bomberger and others, unfinished.] Octinger: 
Bibl. Worterbuch, newly ed. by Hamberger, Stuttg., 
1850. [Hnglish Bible Dictionaries: Tayler’s, and 
Robinson’s Calmet, Kitto, W. Smith (London and 
Boston, 1868, 3 vols.), and, for popular use, those of 
the American Tract Society, and of the American 
Sunday-School Union.—P. §.] 

10. General Bible Works for practical and 
homiletical use.—Christoph Starke (Past. primarius 
of Driesen) : Synopsis Bibliothece: exegetica in Vetus 
et Novum Testamentum; oder kurzgefasster Aus- 
zug der griindlichsten und nutzbarsten Auslegungen, 
2d ed., Leipz, 1740, 10 vols. The Berleburger 
Bibel, 1726-89, 8 vols. fol., new ed., 1857, 
J. J. Hess: Bibelwerk, Ziirich, 1776-1812, 23 parte. 
H. & W. Richter: Erkldrte Hausbibel, Barmen, 1840. 
O. v. Gerlach: Das A. und N. Test. mit Hinleitun 
gen und erkldrenden Anmerkungen, Berlin, 1854. 
Lisco: Das A. und N. Test. mit erkldrenden An- 
merkungen. Matthew Henry: An Exposition of 
the O. and N. T., London, 1849, 6 vols., [and many 
older Engl. and Amer. editions. Henry’s Com. is 
very spiritual and practical, and widely popular in 
England and America. The same is true of Thomas 
Scott: The holy Bible, with original notes, practical 
observations, etc., first 1788, 5th and best ed., Lond. 
1822, in 6 vols., and often since.—P. S.] Braun 
(Rom. Cath.): Die hetl. Schrift, lat. uw. deutsch nach 
dem Sinne der h. rim. Kirche, der h. Kirchenvétter, 
etc., Augsb., 1789-1806, 18 vols, 
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SECOND SECTION. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, 


81. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
I. The Name: New Testament. 


THe term New Testament unquestionably proceeds from the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper. The Lord designates the Eucharist the New Covenant in His 
blood, in the strict sense of the term. The New Testament fellowship of believers 
reconciled to God by Christ, which commences in, and is introduced by baptism, is 
completed and appears outwardly in the Holy Supper. In the Eucharist the Lord 
carries out that New Covenant with the Church which is founded upon His holy 
life and His Word, upon His atoning death, His victory, and on the conversion of 
individual believers. While the celebration of the Eucharist is a remembrance of 
the first foundation of the Church, it ever inaugurates anew the formation of the 
Church, and also serves as its manifestation. Hence the writings which record the 
foundstion of this new and eternal covenant are themselves called the New Covenant, 
the New Testament. Lastly, this designation indicates the connection and the con- 
trast between these writings and those of the Old Covenant. 


II. Origin of the New Testament. 


The first commencement of the New Testament dates, in all probability, from 
the period when the Lord lived and taught on earth. Jt has ever been the practice 
to write down that which was deemed most memorable. Accordingly, it can scarcely 
be supposed that any one acquainted with letters should have been brought into 
contact with the Lord, or come under the influence of His Spirit, without noting 
down the most striking occurrences he had witnessed, or the most weighty truths 
he had heard. In this manner some brief memoirs must have been composed before 
any of the New Testament writings had been compiled—a fact to which, indeed, 
the Evangelist Luke bears testimony (ch. i. 1). Nay, more, we are warranted in 
assuming that the most important events in the early history of Christ, such as the 
song of praise of Zacharias, of the Virgin, and of old Simeon, may have been 
written down at a very early period. To our mind it seems natural that Matthew, 
who was probably the most practised writer * among the Apostles, should very early 
have collected together the sayings of the Lord; and similarly, that John should 
have made a collection of His discourses. 


* (Der echretbkundigate, the best penman. The Edinb, tral. mistakes the sense in rendering this: the dest edu- 
cated. Dr. Lange refers simply to the mechanism of writing, in which Matthew, as a former collector of customs, by 
constant practice, had acquired more ease and skill than the other Aposties, who were fishermen. As to natural talent 
‘and education, Peter, Paul, and John were undoubtedly bis superiors. Luke also had more learning, being a physician 
by profession, and a superior Greek scholar.—P. 8.] 
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But such memorabilia were only the faithful historical recollections of individuals, 
Before the New Testament could be written, the work of the Lord required to be 
finished, and His Holy Spirit poured oat upon the Apostles, that thus they might 
be fully fitted for their high calling. 

The original mission intrusted to the Apostles and the seventy disciples—to 
testify of the Lord after the completion of His life and work—necessarily implied 
also the duty of writing about Him, as opportunity afforded. If, according to the 
Saviour’s injunction, they were to devote all their energies to this work, to apply 
every means, to seize every opportunity for its promotion, they must, of course, also 
have employed the powerful instrumentality of literature. Nor were they unfaithful 
to their calling. As they went forth into all the world preaching the Gospel, so also 
did they address themselves to all ages by their writings. And, as at last, at the 
end of the world, they shall again meet, the fajthful messengers of the Lord, who 
by the instrumentality of the Church (which they had served to plant) have fulfilled 
their great commission of preaching the Gospel to every creature, so also will they 
be found to have accomplished their work through the writings of the New Testa- 
ment. 

As the composition of the New Testament formed, like the preaching of the 
Word, part of the great mission which the Lord intrusted to His Apostles, it 
‘required special Divine preparation and illumination by the Holy Ghost. Just as 
“holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” so wrote they by 
the same Spirit. The inspiration bestowed on them for the purposes of their 
apostolic calling, was at the same time the source of their preaching and of their 
writings. 

But, while asserting the Divine origin of the New Testament, we do not by any 
means overlook the human form in which it was cast. On the contrary, that human 
form appeared all the more genuinely when it became the vehicle of Divine revela- 
tion. Hence, the New Testament writings are clothed in the language of Greece, 
and couched in its peculiar mode of thought. This form constitutes another con- 
trast between the Old and the New Testament. The language of the Old Testa- 
ment (the Hebrew) is that of feeling, of directness, and of the esoteric religion of 
the Jews. The language of the New Testament is that of full intellectual con- 
sciousness (vods), of matured reflection, and of the exoteric religion of all nations. 
But the New Testament is also imbued with the spirit of the Old; and whenever 
there is any direct and esoteric presentation af revelation (the speaking év zvevpari), 
we meet with frequent Hebraisms, especially in the Book of Revelation. 


Ill. Chronological Successjon of the books of the New Testament. 


The oldest apostolic letter is that addressed by the Synod at Jerusalem, about 
the year 53 [or rather a. p. 50—P. 8.], to the Gentile Christian Churches, and 
which js recorded by Luke in the 15th chapter of Acts. 

Soon afterward Paul wrote his first letters to the Churches. The apostolic | 
writings may be arranged in the following order of succession :— 

1. The two Epistles to the Thessalonians, written from Corinth, about 54 or 55 

538—P. 8.]. 
2. in of Paul to the Galatians, written from Ephesus, about the year 56 
or 57. 


= 
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8. The two Epistles of Paul to the Corinthians, written from Ephesus and Mace 
donia, about the year 58. 

4. The Epistle of Paul to the Romans, written from Corinth, about the year 59. 

5. The Epistle of James, written from Jerusalem, and addressed to the Jewish 
Christians in the Diaspora, about the year 62. 

6. The Epistles of Paul to the Ephesians, to the Colossians, and to Philemon, 
written from Rome, about the year 63. 

7. The Epistle of Paul to the Philippians, written from Rome, about the year 64. 

8. The Epistle to the Hebrews, the Gospel by Luke, and the Acts of the 
Apostles, written probably from the same place, or at least from Italy, and about the 
same time—the year 64. 

9. The-First Epistle of Peter, written from Babylon, about the year 64. 

10. The First Epistle of Paul to Timothy, written from Macedonia, between 64 
and 66 [?]. 

11. The Epistle of Paul to Titus, written from Macedonia, or from Greece, 
between 64 and 66 [?]. 

12. The Second Epistle of Paul to Timothy, written from Rome, about the ycar 
67 or 68 [?]. 

18. The Second Epistle of Peter, written in the same place, and about the same 


time, about 67 or 68. 


14. The Gospel by Mark, written in Rome, about the year 68. 

15. The Gospel by Matthew, written in Judea, about the year 68 or 69. 

16. The Gospel by John, written about the year 70. 

17. The Epistle of Jude, written probably between the years 80 and 90 

18. The Revelation of John, written about the year 95. 

19. The three Epistles of John, written probably between the years 96 and 
100 [?].* 


IV. Critical Collection of the New Testament Canon. 


It will be readily granted that the various Churches carefully preserved the 
epistles and writings of the Apostles, and those of their assistants, the Evangelists 
Mark and Luke. The idea that several apostolic writings, more especially a third 
Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, and an Epistle to the Laodiceans by the same 
Apostle, have been lost, owes its origin to a misunderstanding of some allusions in 
the New Testament. (Comp. Lange’s Apost. Age, I. 205 sqq.) But it is probable 
that at a later period Mark himself enlarged his Gospel by adding to it a conclusion, 
appended to that which it had in its original shape; as also, that at the commence- 
ment of the second century, the well-known passage in the Second Epistle of Peter 
was inserted after the Epistle of Jude. (Apost. Age, I. 152.) These circumstances, 
however, do not affect the authenticity of the text. The interpolation of the trinita- 
rian passage in 1 John v., between vers. 7 and 8, is of much later date. The Gospel 
of Matthew, originally written in Hebrew, was translated at a very early period, 
and probably by Matthew himself, into our present Greek Gospel, which has ever 
since been received as canonisai in the Church. 

It was natural that the writings of the Apostles should be communicated from 


# (The chronological dates assigned to the apostolic writings by Dr. Lange slightly differ in three or four instances 
from those adopted in my Jistory of the Apostolic Church, Of some books it is impossible accurately to ascertain the 
time of composition.—P. &., 
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one church to the other, and extensively diffused, since many of them were evangeli- 
cal epistles, addressed to several, or to all Christidn communities (as, for example, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, that of James, the two Epistles of Peter, the First 
Epistle of John, the seven epistles in the Book of Revelation, and the Epistle to the 
Ephesians). Besides, the practice was also distinctly prescribed by the Apostles 
(Col. iv. 16). Accordingly, we find even in the New Testament an allusion to 
collections of apostolic writings, more especially of those of Paul, as in the Second 
Epistl e of Peter (iii. 16), with which also Acts xvi. may be compared with reference 
to the address of the Synod of Jerusalem, recorded in Acts xv. 

Such collections of apostolic writings rendered something like critical examina- 
tion necessary, to enable the churches to distinguish between what was genuine and 
what spurious. It is remarkable that so early as in the Second Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians (2 Thess. ii. 2), which is the second oldest of the New Testament writings, 
we find an appeal to the critical sense of the churches. So long, indeed, as some 
of the Apostles, or even their immediate disciples, lived and taught, the stream of 
oral apostolical tradition was so abundant and so pure, that some preferred to apply 
directly to that source of instruction. Thus we account, for example, for the circum- 
stance that Papias, a disciple of John, who lived at the commencement of the second 
century, mentions the Gospels of Matthew and of Mark, but, instead of referring to 
those of Luke and of John, records the names of the men whose presence and 
instructions had in his case filled the place of these Gospels (Euseb. iii. 38; comp. 
Lange, Leben Jesu, I. 151, and Apost. Age, I. 215). Even in the writings of the 
apostolic Fathers we meet with frequent evidence of their familiarity with the New 
Testament writings. On these various testimonies, as they multiply with the lapse 
of time, as also on the various forms and lists of the canon to its final close in the 
fourth century, compare the various Introductions to the New Testament. 

Nor must we omit to mention that, during the first three centuries, the Church 
amply proved its critical capacity by rejecting from the canon that vast mass of 
apocryphal writings which claimed admission into the New Testament. But the 
deep contrast between these works and the spirit of the New Testament has only 
lately been fully brought to light, in connection with the controversy about the 
mythical theory of Strauss. (Compare the literature on the subject as given by 
Winer, and the collections of New Testament Apocrypha, by Fabricius, Thilo, and 
Tischendorf.) 


V. Unity and Organic Arrangement of the New Testament. 
DIVISION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


At first, it seemed as if the ancient Church would have adopted an arrangement 
of the New Testament writings substantially similar to that of the Jews for the Old 
Testament. Thus we find mention of three sections of the New Testament, to cor- 
respond with the ancient division into Law, Prophets, and Hagiographa. Besides 
the arrangement into ré ebayyédov and 6 dadéatodos (Clemens Alex.), 7a ebayyeduxd xat 
7a dooroAxd (Irenzus)—by which they meant the Gospels, and, in the first place at 
least, the writings of St. Paul—we also find mention of a third collection under the 
name of xaJoAxai émrodai, which seems to have included the apostolic writings 
generally, xaSdAov (see Hug. Hinl. in’s N. T., vol. ii, p. 428). This explanation of 
the word xaJo\xds has been controverted; but the fact that the Epistle to the 
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Hebrews, although catholic in its tenor, was not included among the Catholic 
Epistles, because its authorship was attributed to St. Paul, speaks in favor of the 
above suggestion. This division of the New Testament, however, fell to the ground 
when the canon was completed. Hence there can be no valid objection to the 
modern division into Historical, Doctrinal, and Prophetic books. But it deserves no- 
tice that the Book of Acts was originally, and also in the Scripture lessons, included 
among the Epistles, and this with good reason; for in the strict historical sense, it 
belongs not to the period of the Gospel history, but to that of the foundation of the 
Church by the Apostles, and serves as historical basis to the Epistles. Properly 
speaking, it forms a transition from the historical to the doctrinal books. 

This division of the New Testament is warranted by the peculiar cast, and by 
the prevailing characteristics of its various books, although in a certain sense each 
of them contains, at the same time, history, doctrine, and prophecy. Keeping this 
arrangement in view, the New Testament canon presents to our mind the eternal 
past, present, and future of the Church ; Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever—or Christ in His historical manifestation, in His rule over the Church, 
‘and in His glorious advent. But here each part is organically connected with the 
other, just as, in the idea of eternal life, the past, the present, and the future pervade 
and interpenetrate each other. ‘All the writings of the New Testament contain, 
in the first place, the basis, or the ideal past of the Church; next, its standard, or 
the rule for its present development ; lastly, its final aim, or the goal of its future.” 
(See my Apost. Age, ii., p. 571.) 

The historical books describe the first manifestation and the foundation of the 
kingdom of heaven in our world, and its inroad upon the world, with a view to final 
conquest, by the planting of the apostolic Church. The doctrinal books are intended 
to serve as a directory for the development of Christian and ecclesiastical life in the 
kingdom of heaven, or of the kingdom of heaven as manifest in ecclesiastical and 
Christian life, in all its relations to the world, whether hostile or peaceable. This 
development is ever based upon, and traced to, the first coming of Christ for the 
redemption of man. Lastly, the prophetical books are intended to guide this de- 
velopment of Christian and ecclesiastical life, in accordance with the prophetic 
announcement and description of the second advent of Christ. The foundation of 
the kingdom of heaven—its unfolding—its future conquests, and ultimate comple- 
tion : such are the three parts which constitute the New Testament. 

The Historical portion of the New Testament consists of two parts, the Gospels, 
and. the Book of Acts. The former exhibits the eternal basis of the Church, and its 
foundation in time ; the latter, the planting of the Church, its original form, and the 
first and prophetic outlines of its spread through the world. - 


g 2. 
HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The four Gospels, which together form only one Gospel (ré edayyéAvov) under a 
fourfold aspect (xara Mard3aiov, etc.), constitute, along with the Book of Acts 
(mpdfes trav drooréAwv), the historical records of the New Testament. 

The great leading idea which pervades this history, is the introduction of the 
kingdom of heaven (Sacv\<ia ray oipavév), or its manifestation (at least, so far as its 
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principles and power are concerned)—the revelation of God being completed by the 
coming of the God-Man, the Redeemer of the world, and His kingdom founded upon 
earth by the planting of His Church through the power of the Holy Ghost. Accord- 
ingly, this evangelical history forms the centre of all history, by concluding that of 
the ancient and commencing that of the new world. 

The difference between the historical books of the New Testament consists in 
this, that while the four Gospels record the history of the revelation of the kingdom 
of heaven, and of its foundation in the Person and the work of the Lord Jesus, the 
Book of Acta, describes the royal administration of Christ as manifested in planting 
His kingdom in and for the world, ky the power of the Holy Ghost working through 
the Apostles. The Gospels exhibit the kingdom of heaven in the Person of Christ ; 
the Book of Acts, the Person of Christ in the kingdom of heaven ; the former show 
us the kingdom of heaven upon the earth, yet above the earth, separate and distinct 
from all the world ; the latter, the kingdom of heaven in the world—all its roots and 
fibres having taken hold upon the soil of earth. In the one case, we have the perfect 
revelation of God in the Spirit of Christ (the éroxcAvjis), in the other, by the Spirit of 
‘Christ (the ¢avépwors); in the one case, the descent of the heavenly Jerusalem upon the 
holy city, in the other, the spread of that heavenly kingdom from Jerusalem to Rome. 
The Gospels show us how Christ consecrated Himself for the world, and thereby 
reconciled it to God in that solemn judgment which the world. pronounced upon 
itself; the Book of Acts teaches how Christ consecrated the world unto Himself, 
and thereby redeemed it. Yonder, the old era terminates, the principle of the new 
having appeared ; here, the new era commences, the principle of the old having 
been mortified. 


I. Zhe One Gospel in the Four Gospels. 


Viewed as a literary production, the Gospel history exists in a fourfold form. 
But for the ancient, true, churchly view, this circumstance is altogether secondary 
to the fact that under this fourfold form we have the one Gospel of the Lord. 
Strictly speaking, therefore, it is not the Gospel of Matthew, etc. as we now are 
accustomed to say, but the Gospel according to Matthew, according to Mark, 
according to Luke, and according to John. It is this grand unity of character, of 
history, of doctrine, and of spirit, which gives to the Gospels their common designa- 
tion. Though we have four human writings, they form only one Divine record of 
the Gospel. To doubt this essential unity, is to lose to the same extent the capacity 
for the churchly appreciation and even the Christian understanding of the Gospels. 

But even this does not exhaust the relation between the four Gospels and the 
one Evangel. Not only does the difference between the four Gospels not obscure 
the unity of the one Evangel; but this number four rather indicates the unfolding ° 
of the Evangel in all its fulness, so that it reflects the fourfold sway of God in the — 
_ world, meets the fourfold wants and views of the world, and under a fourfold aspect | 
displays the infinite riches of revelation. 

Trenseeus (Advers. Heres. iii. 1) connected the vision of the four cherubim in 
Ezekiel i. with the four Gospels, and explained the symbolical meaning of that 
passage as applying to the distinctive peculiarities of the Evangelists. The idea was 
afterwards adopted and developed by the Fathers, and the four Gospels were com- 
pared with the vision of the four living creatures. Christian art has perpetuated the 
special arrangement of these symbols, proposed by Jerome, by assigning to Matthew 
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the symbol of the man, to Mark that of the lion, to Luke that of the ox or sacrificial 
bullock, and to John that of the eagle. (Comp. Credner: Jntrod. to the N. T., p. 54.) 
Our own study of the Gospels would lead us to modify the interpretation of Jerome 
in so far as to regard Matthew under the symbol of the ox, and Luke under that of 
the man. (Leben Jesu, I. p. 156.) Stier has approved of this change. 

The first Gospel is preéminently that of history, .and of the fulfilment of the Old 
Testament by the sacrificial sufferings and death of Christ and the redemption thus 
achieved. Hence the sacrificial bullock is the appropriate symbol of Matthew. 

The second Gospel presents to our minds the all-powerful revelation and working 
of Christ as direct from heaven, irrespectively of anything that preceded,—the 
completion of all former manifestations of the Deity. Symbol, the lion. 

The third Gospel is preéminently that of perfect humanity,—human mercy 
presented in the light of Divine grace, the transformation of all human kindness into 
Divine love. Symbol, the figure of a man. 

Lastly, the fourth Gospel exhibits the deep spiritual and eternal import of the 
history of Christ—the Divine element pervading and underlying its every phase,— 
and with it the transformation of all ideas, and of all ideals, in connection with’ 
Christ. Symbol, the eagle. 

To this rapid sketch we might add, that the essential harmony of these Gospels 
cannot be Properly appreciated, unless, while recognising their intrinsic unity, we 
also keep in mind those peculiar characteristics of the Evangelists on which the 
- differences in their narratives depend. 


LitERaTURE.*—On the Gospel Harmony compare 
the [German] works of Tholuck: Credibility of the 
Gospel History (against Strauss’s Life of Jesus) ; 
Ebrard: Criticism of the Evangelical History ; 
Thiersch: On the Restoration of the historical 
standpoint, etc. ; Lex: The Gospel Harmony on the 
Life of Jesus (Wiesbaden, 1855). Also the Jives of 


Jesus by Neander, Hase, Lange, and J. Zeller : Voices 
of the German Church on Strauss’s Life of Jesus. 
[Engl. works: Macknight, Campbell, Greswell, Rob- 
inson, Strong: on the Gospel Harmony ; Westcott : 

Introduction to the Study of the Gospels (1862) ; 
Ebrard: Zhe Gospel History (Edinb. trsl., 1868) ; 


Ellicott, and Andrews: Zhe Life of Christ. —P, S.] 


Il. The Book of Acts. 


The Book of Acts may also be arranged under four sections. 1. We have the 
apostolic Church, as the preparation and foundation of the one primeval Church for 
all the world,—embracing all nations and tongues (ch. i. and ii.); 2. The Jewish | 
Christian Church (with Jerusalem as its metropolis, and Peter as its representative), 
tending toward the Gentile world and the Gentile Church (ch. iii. to xii.); 8. The 
Gentile Christian Church (with Antioch as its metropolis, and Paul as its representa- 
tive), tending toward the Jewish Christian Church (ch. xiii. to xxv. 12); 4. The 
removal of any temporary difference by a higher unity, commencing with the 
journey of the Apostle Paul to Rome, and in the church at Rome, where the Jewish 
Christian and the Gentile Christian elements appear combined. 


The modern assaults on the credibility of the Acts | Lange: History of the Apostolic Age, and in part by 
are refuted by Lechler: The Apostolic and post-Apos- | Baumgarten in his Commentary on Acts. [ Also in W ie- 
tolic Age; Dietlein: Das Urchristenthum ; Schaff and | seler: Chronology of the Apostolic Age, 1848.—P. S.] 


* (Omitted in tke Edinb. traL—P. 8.) 
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8 3. 


THE DIDACTIC PORTION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, OR, THE EPISTLES. 


‘S As the historical writings of the New Testament form a rerpapopdov etayyduov, 
80 a similar rerpdyopdov (to use an ancient ecclesiastical expression), a rerpapopdos 
dsrocrodos, might, so to speak, be traced in its parenetic portions” (Guericke, 
Isagogics, p. 216). This writer then proceeds to compare Matthew with James, 
Mark with Peter, Luke with Paul, and the Gospel with the Epistles of John. So 
also substantially Neander, Schmid, Schaff. 

The didactic portion of the New Testament consists of epistles addressed to 
particular churches (epistles in the narrower sense), and general or catholic epistles 
addressed to the whole Church, or to a larger section of it. (On the various inter- 
pretations of the word xaJodxds, comp. the Introductions). The writings of Paul, 
although belonging to the former class, might also be termed catholic, as they suc- 
cessively extend over every department of Christian life. Thus 1. Eschatological 
Epistles: the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, which treat of the doctrine of the 
last things ; 2. Ecclesiastic Epistles: the two Epistles to the Corinthians, which treat 
of the organization and discipline of the Church; 8. Soteriological Epistles: the 
Epistle to the Galatians, which treats of the doctrine of redemption, presenting the 
righteousness by faith in contrast with the spurious righteousness by works; while 
the Epistle to the Romans exhibits this same righteousness in its nature and effects, 
in opposition to sin and its consequences. 4. Christological Epistles: the Epistle to 
the Philippians, which shows the exaltation of Christ in and by His humiliation, 
forms a transition between the previous epistles and those which treat of the Person 
of Christ, more especially the Epistles to the Colossians, and to the Ephesians. 
The Epistle to the Colossians commences by presenting the eternal and inherent 
glory which Christ possessed before all time, and then presents Him as the sole 
object of our faith; while the Epistle to the Ephesians commences with the final 
glory of Christ at the termination of all time, and presents Him as the only goal of , 
the Church, and as forming the grand bond of its unity. 5. Lastly, we have the 
Pastoral Epistles: among which we include, besides the two Epistles to Timothy and 
that to Titus, the Epistle to Philemon. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews must, on account of its general tenor, be ‘classed 
with the Catholic Epistles, although, from its origin and character, it evidently | 
claims kindred to those of Paul. We have thus three series of Catholic Epistles. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, and that of James, express the relation in which the 
Church universal, but especially the Jewish Christian Church, stands to the Old 
Testament (to the ceremonial and the moral law), with the view of warning against 
apostasy and Judaizing tendencies. The three Epistles of John exhibit the relation- 
ship between the Church and the present state of things: 1. The fellowship of 
believers in Christ ; 2. The proper limits of that fellowship,—the necessity of avoid- 
ing heretics; 3. The proper extent of that fellowship, — avoiding a spirit of 
separatism. Lastly, the Epistles of Peter and of Jude treat mainly of the relation- 
ship of the Church to the future. 
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8 4. 


THE PROPHETIC PORTION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Book of Revelation contains a prophetic description of the second advent of 
the Lord, and of the manifestation of His new creation and the transformation of 
the world, which is to be bronght about by a series of great conflicts and trfamphs 
of Christ over Antichrist and over the world. The description of this new work 
of creation opens with the Sabbath of redemption (hence the prophet has his vision 
on the Lord’s Day), and extends to the eternal Sabbath of final completion. 
Accordingly, we also have the sacred number seven, seven times repeated—the seven 
churches, the seven seals, the seven trumpets, the seven thunders, the seven vials, 
and the seven heads of Antichrist. At the close, we have the manifestation of the 
seven Spirits of God—who throughout have guided the struggle (ch. i.)—in the 
appearance of Christ and the transformation of the world: a new genesis, by which 
the Bible at its conclusion points back to its commencement, showing how final and 
perfect fulfilment had now been attained. 


THIRD SECTION. 
GENERAL HOMILETICAL INTRODUCTION. 


8 1. 


THE PLACE OF HOMILETICS. 


OnE of the main duties of the pastoral office is preaching, as this work is more 
clearly defined by practical theology. The latter science, however, embraces more 
than that special department. It gives the theory of ecclesiastical life and Christian 
fellowship, and of its cultivation, or of edification,.and treats, according to the teach- 
ing of Paul (1 Cor. xii. 4—6),—1. Of the Charismata in the Church; 2. of ecclesiasti- 
cal offices ; 3. of ecclesiastical functions. Among these, public worship occupies the 
most prominent place; and again, in public worship the preaching of the word, for 
which homiletics supplies the rules. Public worship is the real (not symbolical) 
and direct outward manifestation of the life of the Church in Christ its Head ; 
while, at the same time, it also serves to deepen and to extend that life. The 
former of these objects is attained more especially by what may be designated the 
liturgical services, or prayer and praise, while the latter is aimed at by means of the 
sermon. 

Based upon the eternal Word of God, and derived from it, the sermon is 
intended to advance the spiritual life of the Church in its individual members,—its 
lessons being always pointed with special reference to the present state and require- 
ments of Christians, and to their ultimate calling. The rules for the proper dis- 
charge of this New Testament prophetical office are laid down in the science of 
Homiletics, or the sacred Art of Religious Discourse. _ 
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§ 2. 


CHARACTER AND PRINCIPLES OF HOMILETICS. 


Christian Homiletics is the evangelical churchly application of Rhetorics to . 
sacred purposes. The homiletio oration is addressed to the spiritual feelings and 
interegts of men, in divine wisdom and simplicity, and with spiritual motives, in 
order either to enlist them for those spiritual purposes which form the one grand 
aim of man, or else to quicken their spiritual life. From this it follows, that we 
shall have to dispense with all the mere outward artifices of secular rhetorics—many 
of which are dishonest, and to present our theme in a simple, yet well arranged, 
lively and effective address. 

From this we may derive the following fundamental rules of Homiletics. 

1. The sermon occupies a place intermediate between the eternal Word of God 
and the present requirements of the Church. On this ground, it must neither be 
merely a practical exposition of Scripture, nor yet merely a practical address adapted 
to the wants of the moment. It must combine these two elements, and at the same 
time serve to quicken, to sanctify, and to further develop the inner life, from the 
Word of God. 

2. This application of the Word of God to the state and wants of the Church, is 
entrusted to the believing hearts of a properly trained ministry. Accordingly, the 
sermon must bear evidence both of personal piety and of intellectual individuality, 
or rather, this intellectual individuality must appear consecrated by devotion to the 
altar. 

3. The sermon is addressed to a real church,—not a perfect church, but yet toa 
church. On this ground, it must proceed on the assumption that there are spiritual 
principles and sympathies to which it can appeal, whilst at the same time keeping in 
view and seeking to remove existing obstacles and objections. It must therefore 
avoid the extreme of being merely an appeal to the unconverted (a Adyos zporpertixds), 
while, on the other hand, it eschews mere indirect and pointless “speaking with 
tongues ” (yé yAwoodv), It must ascertain the exact spiritual state of the congrega- 
tion, and, in accordance therewith, progress from conviction to joy and thanks- 
giving. Nor should it ever be forgotten that the sermon forms part of worship, and 
that, while in its character and purpose prophetic, it is also essentially devotional. 
Hence the sermon must be neither noisy nor drawling; noise in the pulpit runs 
counter to the dignity of worship, and to that of Christianity itself. Conversion is 
not to be confounded with nervous excitement; it implies a state when the soul is 
moved indeed to its inmost depths, yet calmed in Christ. As for drawling, it is 
entirely out of place in the pulpit. Singing should be left to the congregation ; and 
the moment the sermon rises into musical festivity, it should close. 

_ 4. The sermon is addressed to a congregation, not to students. Hence, it must 
be popular, clear, pointed, and practical,—avoiding obscurity, confusion, and abstract 
propositions. On the other hand, it must be simple, direct, lively, yet sufficiently 
dignified. It must have sprung from prayer and meditation, from communion with 
the Lord and with His Word, and from deep sympathy with the apenataal state and 
the wants of the congregation. 

5. The sermon is addressed to an evangelical church, ¢. ¢., a church called to the 
freedom of the Spirit. Hence it is to be a homily, in the ancient sense of the term ; 
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#. €., an interchange between the mind of the preacher and the spiritual views of the 
congregation, which cannot be obtained by mere persuasion, far less by outward or 
authoritative injunction, excluding all liberty, but by communion and fellowship of 
- life. The homily is, s0 to speak, query and reply. Yet it were a mistake to rebut 
every objection which might possibly be raised, instead of replying to the queries 
which would naturally arise in the mind of the audience. These enquiries must be 
answered not with the wisdom of man, but by the Word of God. 

6. The sermon is an offictal address delivered to the Church in the name sd by 
the authority of the Head of the Church. Hence its name, Preaching,—predicatio, 
declaration. Accordingly, the testimony of the truth must be supported by 
evidence ; nor must it be of the nature of mere philosophical demonstration, which, 
of course, is incapable of being preached. Nor, lastly, would it be right to sub - 
stitute for this testimony a mere asseveration: the testimony of the heart is to be 
combined with argument addressed to the mind. 

7. The sermon is toedify. It is intended to build up the living temple with living 
stones ; 7.¢., to promote spiritual communion, and thereby to quicken Christians. 

8. The construction of the sermon depends upon an exercise of the mind, which 
in turn presupposes meditation, prayer, and theological and religious knowledge. 
For the regulation of this exercise of the mind, Homiletics lays down certain rules 
about the invention of the theme, its division, and the execution and delivery of the 
discourse itself. 


§ 3. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND MATERIAL HOMILETICS, 


That which gives to the sermon its value, is the Word of the living God, which 
is laid down objectively in the Scriptures, and expressed and applied by the preacher 
in a subjectve form. 

The central point of the Word of God, and its grand, all-embracing personality, 
is the eternal and historical Christ with His finished work. In the Person of the 
God-Man revelation and redemption are united, and revelation itself becomes 
redemption; there the Law and the Gospel meet, and the Law itself becomes 
Gospel ; there doctrine and history meet, and doctrine itself becomes history ; there 
the Church and the Scriptures meet, and the Church itself presents the epistles read 
and known of all men; there the Church and the believing heart meet, the Church 
being in Him of one heart and one soul; lastly, there justification and sanctification 
are united, and sanctification becomes a justification for the day of judgment. With 
all this we wish to impress upon our readers that the mystery of revelation must be 
preached, not as a matter of speculation, but with a view to its grand teleological 
object—the salvation of sinners; that the Old Testament must be explained accord- 
ing to the analogy of the New; that doctrine must be illustrated by life, and the 
confessions of the Church regulated by the Divine Scripture; that the Church must 
be built up by seeking the conversion and personal holiness of souls; and that justi- 
fication by faith must ever be presented along with its final aiethe glorification 
of saints. 

The main point which the preacher should keep in view is, that the great object 
of Christianity is to bring us into pergonal relationship to the risen Saviour, that is, 
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into blessed fellowship, through Him, with the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. 

The selection of a suitable subject for the sermon may be determined, 1, by the 
order of the Church universal, as it presents itself in the ecclesiastical year with ite 
great festivals ; 2, by the traditional or a new series of Gospels and Epistles for the 
day; 3, by the directions of the authorities of the particular national or state 
Churches ; 4, by the order of Synods and consistories ; 5, by the ordinary course of 
nature and its seasons; 6, by extraordinary events (caswalia); 7, by the peculiar 
relation and condition of the pastor and the congregation ; 8, by literary helps, con- 
cordances, commentaries, religious reading, etc., which facilitates the invention and 
preparation of matter for sermons.* 


1. The Order of the Church General. The Church Year. 


The Church year designates the Christian consecration of time to the service of 
God, whereby the cycle of seasons becomes the symbol and type of the cycle of the 
evangelical history, and of the great facts of redemption. The Greek and Roman 
Churches changed the whole secular time into a succession of holidays in the interest 
of an exclusive hierarchy and an external showy ceremomalism; and thus the 
holidays of saints gradually obscured and almost annihilated the holy day of the 
Lord, or the Christian sabbath. But the ancient Catholic and the evangelical Church 
year represents typically and really the sanctification of the year as a manifes- 
tation of, and preparation for, eternity. [The Church year, as observed in the evan- 
gelical churches of Germany and the Continent, in the Church of England, and their 
descendants in America, is a reformation, purification and simplification of the 
Catholic Church year ; it omits most or all holidays of saints, martyrs and angels, and 
of the Virgin Mary, but retains the leading festivals which commemorate what God 
has done for us in the incarnation, the passion and death, the resurrection and ascen- 
sion of Christ, and the outpouring of the Holy Ghost ; thus making the festivals of 
Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost prominent, and restoring—at least in England and 
America—the weekly festival of the Christian Sabbath to its proper dignity and 
significance.—P. 8.] 


LirgraTurE.—On the Christian Church year see 
the works of Fred. Strauss (Berlin, 1850), Lisco 
(Berlin, 1852), Alt (1851), Harnack (1854), Warner 
(1860), and Piper's Evangelical Year-book, pub- 
lished annually at Berlin since 1850. [Also the 
Litargical works and collections of Daniel, Mone, 
Neale, etc., the Liturgies of the Church of Eng- 


land, and the Lutheran Churches of Europe and 
America, Ebrard’s Ref. Kirchenbuch, the new 
Baden Liturgy, the Irvingite Liturgy, the new 
(provisional) Liturgy of the G. Ref. Church of 
the U. S. (Philad. 1857), Baird’s Collection of 
Presbyterian Liturgies (New York, 1859), etc., ete, 
—P. 8.] 


2. The Old and New Pericopes, or Scripture Lessons for the Sundays of the Year. 


On the history of perikopes see the article 
Perikopen in the Univers. Theol. Dictionary of 
Danz; [also the more recent one in Herzog’s Real- 
Eneyclopedie, vol. xi., p. 373-899, written by E. 
Ranke.—P. 8] Ranke: Das kitehliche Perikopen- 
system. Berlin, 1847. Alt: Der christl. Cultus. 
Berlin, 1851, sqq., 8 vols. Liecu: Das christl. 


Kirchenjahr, 4th ed., Berlin, 1852. Bobertag: 
Das evangel. Kirchenjahr in sdmmilichen Perikopen 
des N. T. Breslau, 1857. On modern selections of 
Scripture lessons: Ranke (Berlin, 1850), Suckow, 
and Nitzsch (tbl. Vorlesungen aus dem A. und N. 7. 
Bonn, 1846). See the list of the old series of peri 
kopes at the close of the gen. introduction. 


® [This last and all the following sections from 1—S til] § 4, are omitted in the Edin». trel.—P. 8] 
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8. National and State Churches. 


These have appointed in different countries of Europe a festival of the Refor- 
mation. [In Germany it is celebrated October 31, the day when Luther affixed the 
95 theses on the doors of the castle church at Wittenberg, in 1517.—P.8.] Also 
political festivals, [coronation of kings, commemoration of royal birthdays ; in the 
Church of England, the commemoration of the death of King Charles I., and of the 
Gunpowder Plot,—now abolished and omitted from the Common-Prayer Book.— 
P.S.] National fast and humiliation days. [Thanksgiving days annually recom- 
mended by the Governors of the different States of the United States of America, 
especially in New England, and national thanksgiving, or fast days, recommended 
to the whole people by the President of the United States, e.g. by President Taylor, 
during the cholera in 1849, and several times by President Lincoln, during the civil 
war, especially on the 30th of April, 1863. But, owing to the separation of Church 
and State, Governors and Presidents cannot ordain and command, like European 
sovereigns, but simply recommend, the observance of Christian festivals. Never- 
theless, such days are generally even better observed in America than in Europe, 
perhaps for the very reason that their observance is not made a matter of compul- 
sion, but of freedom.—P. 8.] 


4. Provincial Synods [Denominations] and Local Congregations. 


Missionary festivals, foreign and domestic. Laying of corner stones, and dedica- 
tion of new churches, etc. Confirmations, communions, benedictions, solemnization 
of marriage, funerals. All these are not, strictly speaking, caswalia, but occur in the 
ordinary course of religious and congregational life. 


5. Churchly Festivals of the Natural Seasons. 


New Year. Spring festival. Harvest festival. Sylvester, (close of the year, 
December 81). | 


6. Ketraordinary Events of Nature and of History ( Casualia). 


Extraordinary days of humiliation and prayer, during seasons of pestilence, 
famine, and war (Comp. above sub No. 8), or of thanksgiving after the return of 
peace or some great national deliverance. 


7%. Pastoralia. 


Ordination—, installation— sermons. Introductory and valedictory sermons. 
[Opening sermons at Classical and Synodical meetings, diocesan and general Conven- 
' tions, Centenary and other commemorative discourses.—P. 8. ] 


8. Homiletical Helps. 


1. Concordances, verbal or real, gr both, by Wich- | German.] Greek concordance by H. Bruder: Tayetor 
mann (1782), Schott (1827), Hauff (1828), Biichner | ray rijs xawwijs Biadhans Adtewr. Lips., 1842. [Based 
(1776), continued and improved by Hubner (1887 | upon an older work of Erasmus Schmid; contains 
and often), Bernhard (1850). [All these works are | all the words of the Greek N. T. in alphabetical 
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order with the passages where they occur; invalu- 
able for reference.—P. S.] Hebrew concordance by 
Jul. Farst: Concordantia libror. V.T. Lips., 1840. 
[Based upon Joh. Buxtorf, and as valuable for the 
Hebrew, as Bruder for the Greek T.—Znglish Con- 
cordances: Alex. Cruden: A complete Concordance 
to the Holy Scriptures of the O. and N. Test., first 
published in London, 1731, and often since, both in 
England, Scotland and America, in full and in 
abridged forms. Also: The Englishman’s Greek 
Concordance of the New Testament, publ. by 8. Bag- 
ster, London, and republ. by Harper & Br., New 
York, 1855,—a useful adaptation of Schmid’s Greek 
Concordance to the study of the English Bible.—The 
Englishman's Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance of 
the Old Test., etc., Lond. (Longman, Green, Brown, 
and Longmans), 1848, 2 vols.,—an equal adaptation 
of Buxtorf-Fiirst to the English Bible.—P. S.] 

2. Lists of Texts. Schuler: Repertorium bibli- 
scher Texte und Ideen fir Casual-Predigten und 
Reden. Halle, 1820. Haupt: Bibl. Casualtext- 
Lexicon, 1826. [There are a number of English 
works of the kind with or without skeletons of ser- 
mons; but I have none within reach, and cannot 
now find their titles,—P. 5. ] 

8. Materials. Homiletical Bible-works and col- 
lections of Sermons and Preachers’ Manuals. See 
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the list in Danz’s and Winer’s works on theol. Litera- 


ture. Collection of Patristic sermons in Germ., 


trnsl. by Augusti (2 vols., 1830 and 18389). Luther's 
Hauspostille and Kirchenpostille. The older Ger- 
man sermons of Scriver, H. Muller, Val. Herberger, 
Rieger, and the more recent sermons of Reinhart, 
Driiseke, Harms, Schleiermacher, Nitzsch, Fr. Strauss 
[court chaplain at Berlin, died 1863], Tholuck, Jul. 
Maller, G. Dan. and Fr, W. Krummacher, Ludw. and 
Wm. Hofacker [brothers], Kapff [of Statgart], Schen- 
kel [of Heidelberg], Beck [of Tiibingen], Steinmeyer, 
W. Hoffmann [both of Berlin], Stier, Liebner, van 
Osterzee [of Rotterdam, now of Utrecht], and many 
others.—[The best English pulpit orators are Jeremy 
Taylor, Rbt. South, Isaac Barrow, Jos. Butler, Tillot- 
son, Whitefield, John Wesley, among the older, and 
Edward Irving, Melville, Robt. Hall, Chalmers, 
Guthrie, Caird, Hare, Trench, Archer Butler, 
Spurgeon, among the more recent. Of American 
preachers we mention Jonathan Edwards, Sam. Da- 
vies, John M. Mason, Bethune, Alexander (father and 
two sons) G. Spring, Skinner, Stockton, Durbin, 
Wayland, Lyman Beecher, Park, Bushnell, Phelpe, 
H. Ward Beecher, etc., etc. The French pulpit is 
best represented by Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Massuet, 
among the Roman Catholics, and Saurin, Adolf Mo- 
nod, and Vinet, among the Reformed.—P. S.] * 


® (We add a more complete list of distinguished deceased American preachers, selected almost entirely from Dr. W. B. 


Sprague's Annals of the American Pulpit, arranged by denominations and in chronological order. 


The list is, of course, 


very incomplete, and s number of very eloquent and useful men are omitted, because they published nothing, or were 
poorly educated. The moet eloquent preachers in the list are put in italics; those marked (*) have left behind them 
one or more volumes of sermons; those marked (t) have left nothing except in pamphlet form.—P. 8.]} 


Cononrearionar‘(Trinitarian). +Samuel Finley, D. D..... - Died, 1766, | *Jos. Addison Alexander, 
pene SAE ‘oe a jai ‘Jonathan Parsons......... ‘ 1776. Ds Disco laseieecescs ... Died, 1860 
*Benjamin Wadsworth..... 1787. pr aise efceet aie DD. “ : 
Benjamin Coleman, D.D.. “ 1747. amuel Buell, D. D........ 798. EPisooPaLian. 
SJomaihan Biwardé <x, u 3759, | tVokn Blair Smith, DD... “ 1799. | +8amuel Johnson, D. D..... Died, 177% 
John Hooker..........-+- «4777, | 170k" Blair Linn, DD... “ 1804) *Rt Rev. Samuel Seabury, 
+Saewuel Cooper, D. D..... > atep, | CON Seamhope sti, DAD sdscuicee etcsess “ 1796 
tJoseph Bellamy, D. D “3790.1, D. Dy LED, coswrcsne : 1819. | +Rt Rev. John Henry Ho- 
+Peter Thatcher, D.D...... Sonn | Veer Larned secs: “1890 ) dart, D. Deneeeeeeee es “1990, 
Charles Backus, D. D...... u  4gqg, | -20bn B. Romeyn, D.D.... “ 1825.) *Gregory Townsend Bedell, 
David Tappan, D. D....... Ks 1908| Oe ANON Maso, DD is a “ 1884 
Nathan Strong, D.D....... “ 1816. De Disivcieietaacaeusas : 1829. | Rt Rev. William White, 
*Ttmothy Dwight, D.D.... “ 1817. sdohn Holt Rice, D. D...... 1881. D2) scitosatenwasstass “ 1886 
*Jeese Appleton, D. D...... « ggi9, | | Wisam Neving, D.D.... “ 1885.) +8amuel Farmar Jarvis, 
¢Samuel Spring, D.D....... “ 1819. paras OE ONS oa D:D; EE Ditesrevie. “ "1851, 
s “ eevee eeccccce . 
Sd Poe Db ow desk, (ROR A. Clarkes “ 1840. Barrisr. 
*David Osgood, D.D...... « 4999, | tYohn Breckenridge, D.D. “ 1841. | *Samuel Stillman, D. D.... Died, 1807, 
*Edward Payson, D.D.... “ 1897. *James Richards, D.D..... “ 1848.| *Jonathan Mcacy, D.D.... “ 1820 
*Zbencser Porter, D.D.... “ 1884. | *Asbbel Green, D.D..0.... “ 1848.) +Richard Furman, D.D.... “ 1826, 
*Nathaniel Emmons, D.D.. “ 1840. +Samuel Miller, D. D. ceases ‘*~ 1850. +Thomas Baldwin, D.D.... “% 1826 
¢Leonard Woods, D.D..... “ 1884.|*Archibald Alewander, - + William Staughton, D.D. “ 1829. 
*Joshus Bates, D.D........ “ 1854. DO, Dice-K waisiawndie sem “ 1851.|* Wiliam Theophilus 
®Lyman Beecher, D.D.... “ 1868. *Erskine Mason, D.D.......  “ 1851. Brantley, D. D.......+. “ 1845 
*Ichabod Smith Spencer, *Wm. Parkinson..... ..... * 1848 
PRESBYTERIAN. DD owsaces: ccesmewks “ 1884. +Spencer TT. Come... .cccces “ 1855, 
*Jonsthan Dickinson....--- Died, 1747. | *Philip Lindsley, D. D..... “ * 1835, 
tAaron Barr.....-.-----*°° “ 177.|*James W. Alexander, Mernopisr. 
SGamuel Davtes.....---9° “ 1761. D: Discs dewerauesnens “ 1859. | *Thomas Coke, LL. D...... Died, 1804, 
®Gilbert Tennent...----> ° “ 1764 | tNicholas Murray, D.D..... “ 1861. | tFrancts Asdury ......... “ 1816 
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8 4. 


PASTORAL OR FORMAL HOMILETICS. 
/ 


Finding of the Subject—This evidently depends on the above-mentioned tradi- 
tions of the church year, etc., and on circumstances which cannot be prescribed or 
induced from without. Standing between the Word of God and the special wants 
of his congregation, the minister must choose his theme according to his spiritual 
perception and peculiar disposition at the time. However obvious in the circum- 
stances a text may appear, yet the theme is always a discovery, or rather a gift from 
the Lord, a message to the Church, which can only be obtained or understood by 
prayer and meditation, by inward labor and spiritual meditation. 

Division.—The sermon itself is the organic and artistic unfolding of the theme, 
showing the living connection between the text and the peculiar wants and circum- 
stances of the congregation. 

The theme of the discourse constitutes the fundamental idea of the sermon, and, 
accordingly, must pervade the whole. It is generally expressed in a short, definite 
proposition (which accordingly is frequently called the theme). The theme must 
embody both the cause and the object of the discourse ; ¢.¢., it must have a divine 
basis, and at the same time a divine aim, although, in the proposition, either the 
cause or the object may be more prominently brought forward. The different parts 
of the sermon naturally flow from the theme. It is the object of the introduction to 
prepare the audience for the theme. Again, the subject must be presented in a lucid 
manner. This is the object of the proposition and of the division. The execution 
aims at presenting the theme in all its fulness. Lastly, the subject is summed up and 
applied in the conclusion. The general object and benefit of the delivery is, that in 
it the living truth is directly communicated to the living soul. 

The homily, in the narrower sense (or the familiar expository lecture), differs 
from the sermon, in that it follows not so much the logical order of the theme, as 
the order of the text, which in this case is generally a larger portion of Scripture. 
In the sermon, the main contents of the text are compressed and expressed in the 
theme and in its proposition, and afterward systematically expounded in the 
various parts of the discourse. The distinction commonly made, of analytical and 


*John Summerfield ....... Died, 1825 Greuanx Reronen. * Alexander Proud fit, D. D. nist 1848, 
etree Devvvvces 1899.) sarichael Schlatter......... Died, 1790, | "7" 44 2uncam D. Daw... “1851. 
sy ae an i « 1950, | *Charles Becker, D.D....... “ 1818. Unrrazran, 
en Olin, D.D., LL.D, “% 1851, | "Augustus Bauch, P.D.... “ 1841. | 9 1 nam Mayhew, D. D.. Died, 1766 
tElijah Wedding, D.D..... “ 1852. Evaxa. Luruzran. *John Clarke, D. D... 1798 
* William Capers, D.D....  “ 1855. tHenry Melchior Mahlen- *Joseph Stephens Buck- en 
MENS oe ecccccsees 
BURCH RETORRED: ri a ; Henry "Christian mee ae *3amuel Cooper Thacher... “ 1817. 
*Theodore Jacobus Freling- Helmuth, D.D........- « 4998, | *Ablel Abbott, D.D. (of : 
- HUYBEN....ccccseccccce Died, 1751. +Carl “Rudolph Demme, 5 sel secces 0 ae a — 
elton Lie De DR see ei D: Disictiiceevec secs 1868 ee 
tJohn N, Abeol, D.D....... “ 1812. +John Thornton Kirkland, 
tJohn Henry Livingston, RerogMep PREesBYTERian De Divisvc cs cuieess cabs ou 1860. 
Di Di ccacyesetaseeeees 1895. | +James McKinney. ........ Died, 1904, | * William Ellery Chan- 
tJohn Melanchthon Brad- *Alewander MoLeod,D.D. “ 1888, MENG, D.D.wveceveoeeee “ 184% 
Sord, D. Dy ..cesecsene “ 1826. | +Gitbert McMaster, D.D... “ 1854 | *Zenry Ware,Jr,D.D... “ 1943, 
tJohn De Witt, D. D....... “« 1881. *Francie William Pit 
tPhilip Milledoler,D.D... “ 1852, ASSOCIATE REFORMED. Greenwood, D.D....... “ 1848, 
tJacod Brodhead, D.D..... “ 1855, ' “James Gray, D. D......+.. Died, 1894 | *W. B. O. Peabody, D.D... @ 184%. 
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synthetical discourses, is apt to mislead. Even the most analytical homily must be 
one in its idea and aim, otherwise it degenerates into a mere accidental exposition ; 
while the so-called synthetic or systematic sermon also must ever unfold the teaching 
of the word, if it is to be a sermon, and not merely a religious address. As inter- 
mediate between the homily and the sermon, we may mention those compositions in 
- which the two elements are combined, homiletic sermons and systematic homi- 
lies. 

The theme must be expressed in the proposition, briefly, clearly, strikingly, yet 
simply and not artificially. According to the text, or the circumstances of the case, 
or the state of the audience or of the speaker, it may be expressed either in a posi- 
tive sentenec, or in the form of 8 query, or of an inscription ; in which latter case it 
resembles more closely the ancient homily, or the mental interchange between the 
congregation artd the preacher. 

Uniformity in presenting the subject would indicate a want of living interchange 
of thought with the people—a kind of dead scholasticism and formalism, unsuited to 
the pulpit. The same remark holds true in reference to the division, which must not 
be determined simply according to the syntactic arrangement of the sentence, but 
flow from the subject by an interchange of thought and feeling between the preacher 
and the hearers. 

The division of the sermon will therefore vary with our varying aim. Still, it is 
always necessary to observe logical order, which may be expressed in the following 
rules. ‘The division must, 1, embrace no more than the theme; 2, it must exhaust 
the theme; 3, it must arrange it. according to its essential synthetic parts; 4, it 
must express the regular progress of these parts, from the cause to the final object, 
from the dpxy to the ré\os. 

Eizecution.—The same rules are here to be observed. The subject must be 
properly grouped, without, however, allowing this arrangement to appear too prowi- 
nently. So far as style is concerned it behoves us to remember that ours is sacred 
oratory, and that the effects aimed at are spiritual in their nature. Accordingly, we 
must equally avoid the extreme of vulgar familiarity, and that of philosophic pom- 
posity or of flowery poetry. — 

Delivery—Here also art comes into play. The delivery of the discourse, in 
reference both to what is heard and what is seen (declamation and action), must not 
be rude nor unstudied. On the other hand, it must be free from extravagance or 
affectation. It must be natural, in the sense of corresponding to and expressing the 
subject treated, and yet distinctive, according to the individuality of the preacher, 
always bearing in mind that he is but the minister of the word. 


Lirrrature.*—The principal writers on Practi-| Eloquence, we refer to the works of Schuler, Ammon, 
cal Theology are Baxter, Burk, Schwarz, Koster, | Schmidt, Paniel, and Lentz, also Beyer: Das Wesen 
Marheineke, Hiffell, Harms, Gaupp, Nitzsch, Schlei-| per christl. Predigt, 1861, and Kirach: Die popw- 
ermacher, Moll, Ebrard. The chief works on Homi-|ldre Predigt, 1861. [Comp. Henry C. Fish: His- 
letics are those of Schott [translated in part by Dr. | tory and Repository of Pulpit Eloquence (a collec- 
Park in earlier vols. of the Bibliotheca Sacra.—|tion of the masterpieces of the greatest preachers 
P. §.], Theremin [trsl. by Dr. Shedd.—P. 8.], | of different ages and denominationa, with biographi- 
Stier, Alex. Schweizer, Palmer, Baur, Vinet [trsl. | cal sketches, and a masterly introductory eseay by Dr. 
by Dr. Skinner.—P. 8.]. On the History of Pulpit | Park, of Andover), New York, 1857, 3 vola—P. 8.] 


© [Omitted in the Edinb. trsl.—P. 8.] 
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FOURTH SECTION. 


HOMILETICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Tue rules which we have already given apply specially to the homiletical treat 
ment of the New Testament. It may be considered a mark of progress, that in our 
days, more than in the ancient Church, the New Testament is chosen as the subject 
of exposition; although, on the other hand, Socinian and Rationalistic views may 
have led to a depreciation of the Old Testament. In opposition to any such ter- 
dency, it is sufficient to remark, that the Apostles themselves based their teaching 
upon the Old Testament, and that the saying of Paul, in 2 Tim. iii. 16, applies to all 
times. Deeper and more spiritual views of the New Testament as the fulfilment of 
the Old, and that of all prophecies of creation and of ancient history, will lead us, in 
expounding the New Testament, ever to refer to the Old, and thus to enrich and 
explain, to enlarge and to quicken, our addresses. The point to be always kept in 
mind is this, that in Christ alone is all fulness. | 


LireraTuRE.*"—1. Homiletical and Practical | Scott, Gill, Doddridge, Burkitt, Barnes (Hodge on 
Commentaries on the New Testament. C. H. Rie-|the Romans). Comp. also David Brown and 
ger: Betrachtungen iiber das N. T. zum Wachsa-| others: A Commentary, Critical, Experimental, 
thum in der Gnade und Erkenntniss Jesu Christi.|and Practical, on the Old and New Testaments. 
Tgbingen, 1828, 2 vols. Heubner: Praktieche Kr-| Glasgow and London, 1868 sqq.—P. 8.] 
kldrung des N. T. Potsdam, 1860, sqq. Besser: 2. Expositions of the Pericopes, or Gospels and 
Bibelstunden. Halle, 1854, sqq. Mad. Guyon: | Epistles for the year. A lange number of German 
La Ste. Bible, avec des ezxplications. Amsterd.|sermon books of Herberger, Rambach, Harms, 
1718~15, 20 vols, Also the commentaries of Ben- | Stier, the two Hofackers, Kapff, Hirscher (R. Cath.), 
gel, Bogatzky, Gossner. [The best English commen- | Lisco, etc. 
tators for homtletical and practical use are Henry, 


* [Omitted in the Edinb. trsl.—P. 8.} 
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APPENDIX.—Tas_z or tHe ANcIENT Scripture Lessons, on GosPpeLs aND EPISTLES FOR THE 
SunDays OF THE YEAR.* ° 
The Gospels. The Epistles. The Gospels. The Episties. 
1 Advent......... Matt. xxi. 1-0. Rom. xiiL 11-14 [| 1. Pentecost....... John xiv. 23-31, Acts if. 1-13. 
2 “  .....ccee Luke xxi. 25-36. Rom. xv. 4-18. 2. 6 eeeeeee JOhn fit, 16-21, Acts x. 42-46, 
& 6g... Matt. xi. 2-10, 1 Cor. iv. 1-5. 3 6 eeeeeee JOHN x, 1-11. Acts vill, 14-17. 
& “  .,..0.... John L 19-28. Phil. iv. 4-7. Trinity Sunday.../ Jobn iif. 1-16. Rom. xi. 83-86. 
1, Christmas..... . Luke ii 1-14 Tit, if, 11-14. 1. Sunday after : 
(Iea, {x, 2-7.) Trinity.......... Luke xvi. 19-81. 1 John iv. 16-2L 
2 s eooeee Luke il, 15-40. Tit. Lil. 4-7. 2 Sunday after 
(Bt. Stephen's Day) Matt. xxiii 34-39. Acts vi. 8-vil. 2 Trinity.......... Luke xiv. 16-24 1 John iff. 13-18, 
& Christmas...... Jobn i, 1-14. Hebr. L 1-12. 8. Sunday after 
(8t. John’s Day)... John xkl. 20-24. I1Johni. Trinity....... .»- Luke xv. 1-10. 1 Pet. v. 6-11. 
Sunday after 4 Sunday after 
Christmas...... Luke fi, 83-40. Gal. iv. 1-7. e Trinity........e. Luke vi. 36-42, Rom, vill, 18-28. 
New Year's Day; 5. Sunday after 
Cireumcision.... Luke il. 21 Gal. ili. 23-29. Trinity.......... Luke v. 1-1L 1 Pet. {if 8-18, 
Sunday after New 6. Sunday after 
Year... ..cccccee Matt. ii. 18-23. 1 Pet. iv. 12-19. Trinity.......... Matt. v. 20-26. Rom. vi. 3-11. 
Epiphany.......... Matt, il. 1-12, Isa, Ix. 1-6. 7. Sunday after 
L Sandsy after Trinity.......... Mark vill. 1-0. Rom. vi, 19-23. 
Epiphany........ Luke fi. 41-62, Rom. xii 1-6. 8. Sunday after 
2 Sanday after ‘ Trinity.......... Matt vil, 15-28. Rom. vill. 12-17. 
Epiphany........ Jobn ii. 1-11. Rom. xii. 7-16. 9. Sunday after 
8 Sunday after Trinity.......... Luke xvi. 1-9. 1 Cor. x 6-18. 
Epiphany........ Matt. viii. 1-13, Rom. xii, 17-21 10. Sunday after 
4 Sunday after Trinity.......6. Luke xix. 41-48 1 Cor. xif. 1-1L 
Epiphany ....... Matt. viil. 23-27. Rom. xiif. 8-10. 11, Sunday after 
6 Sunday after Trimity........0. Luke xviil. 9-14. 1 Cor. xv. 1-10, 
Epiphany ....... Matt. xilf. 24-80. Col. iff. 12-17. 12 Sunday after 
6. Sanday after Trinity.......... Mark vii. 81-87. 2 Cor. ii 4-1L 
Epiphany ....... Matt. xvii. 1-0. 2 Pet. t. 16-21, 13. Sunday after 
BSeptuagesima..... Matt. xx. 1-16. 1 Cor. ix. 24x. 5. Trinity.......... Luke x. 23-37, Gal, ill. 16-22. 
Sexagesima........ Luke vill. 4-15. 2 Cor. xi. 19-xii. 9. | 14. Bunday after 
Estomihit......... Luke xvill 31-48. 1 Cor. xiii. Trinity........ -- Luke xvil, 11-19. Gal. v. 16-24 
Invocavit ......... Matt iv. 1-11. 2 Cor. vi. 1-10. 15. Sunday after 
Reminiscere ...... Matt. xv. 21-28. 1 Thesa, iv. 1-7. Trinity.......... Matt. vi, 24-84. Gal. v. 25-vi. 10 
Ocdllns ccc ccvces ee. Luke xi, 14-28 Eph. v. 1-9. 16 Sunday aftcr 
Lestare.......0.+000 John vi. 1-15. Gal. iv. 21-81. Trinity.......... Luke vil. 11-17. Eph. fifi, 18-21 
JUAICA....- 2c cece John vill. 46-69.  Hebr. ix. 11-15. 17. Banday after 
Palm Sunday ..... Matt. xxi. 1-0. Phil. fi. 6-11. Trinity.......... Luke xiv, 1-11. Eph. iv, 1-6. 
Mounday Thured’y John xilf. 1-15. 1 Cor. xi. 28-82. 18. Sunday after 
Good Friday...... History of the Pas- Isa. lili. Trinity.......... Matt. xxil. 84-46, 1 Cor. £ 4-9. 
sion. 19. Sunday after 
L Easter.......... Mark xvi. 1-8 1 Cor. v. 6-8 Trinity.......... Matt. ix. 1-8 Eph. iv, 22-28. 
2 %  ..ccoceceee Luke xxiv. 18-35, Acts x. 34-41. 20. Sunday after 
8B §  ...cccecee Luke xxiv. 36-47. Acta xiil. 26-33. Trinity.......... Matt, xxil. 1-14. _ Eph. v. 15-21. 
lL Sunday after 21, Bunday after 
Easter (Quasi- Trinity......-... John iv, 47-64 Eph. vi. 10-17. 
modog.) ......se. John xx, 19-81. 1 John v. 4-10. 22. Sunday after 
2% Sunday after Trinity.......... Matt. xviif. 28-35. Phil. £. $-1L 
Easter (Miser. 23. Sunday after 
Dom.).....ee-cce John x 12-16. 1 Pet. if, 21-25. Trinity......... . Matt. xxi. 15-22, Phil. fii. 17-31 
& Sunday after %. Sunday after 
Easter (Jubilate) John xvi. 16-28. 1 Pet. if. 11-20. Trinity.......... Matt. ix, 18-26. Col. £, 9-14. 


4. Banday after 
Easter (Oantate) John xvi. 5-15. 
& Sanday after : 
Easter (Rogate). John xvi. 23-30. 
Ascension Day.... Mark xvi. 14-20. 
@ Sunday after 


James i, 16-21, 


James 1, 22-27. 
Acta i, 1-11, 


Easter (Exaudi). John xv. 26-xvi. 4. 1 Pet. iv. 8-1L 


* (This Table is likewise omitted in the Edb. tral. But as it belongs to the homiletical character of this Commen- 
tary and is frequently referred to in the Homiletical section 
Daya, and Days of the Virgin Mary, which are very rarely 0 
Epistles {se essentially the same in the Rom. Cath., 

Compare the Tables in the Episc. Common Abas er Hom in 
n .—-P. 
t (This and the following Latin titles are the initial words of the introducto 


Lutheran and Reformed Lit 


es and H 


Sundays in the Latin Church.—P. 8.] 


25. Sunday after 
Trinity......00e. 
26. Sunday after 
Trinity.......... Matt. xxv. 31-46. 
27. Sunday after 

Trinity....... eos Matt. xxv, 1-18. 


s, we have retained it with the exception of t 
beerved among Protestanta. The old series of 
uth., piecoP and Germ. Reform. Churches with a few variations, 

oe Gerin. Ref. Liturgy of 1857, pp. 30-33, and in many 


Matt. xxiv. 15-28. 


1 Theas. ivy. 13-18 
2 Pet. ii. 8-14. 


1 Thess, v. 1-11 


ry Latin Psalms appointed for these 


e Apostled 
ospels and 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW; 


oR, | 
THE GOSPEL OF THEOORATIO HISTORY 


(SYMBOLIZED BY THE SACRIFICIAL BULLOCK.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


eee 


$1. DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FIRST GOSPEL. 


Tae genealogy at the beginning of the Gospel of Matthew is of the greatest importance, 
The first Gospel connects the New Testament most intimately with the Old, not by an index 
of the writings of the Old Testament, but by the Old Testament genealogy of Jesus. This 
serves as evidence of the indissoluble connection between the Old and the New Testament, 
which continued in the secret recesses of Jewish life even during the age of the Apocrypha. 
It expresses at the same time the important truth, that God’s revelation was carried on not 
only by the spoken and written word, but also, and chiefly, in and by the seed of Abraham, 
through a succession of living men, until it reached its climax in the personal incarnation, in 
Christ. 

In the Gospel by Matthew, the life of Jesus is presented as forming part of the history and 
life of the Jewish nation; and hence as the fulfilment of the hereditary blessing of Abraham. 
Jesus is here set before us as the new-born King of the Jews, as the promised Messiah, and the 
aim and goal of every progressive stage of the Theocracy. He is the great Antitype of Old 
Testament history, in whom everything has been fulfilled—the types in the law, in worship, in 
historical events, and in gracious interpositions—in short, the fulfilment of the Theocracy. In 
and with Him the Old Covenant is transformed fnto the New, the Theocracy into the kingdom 
of heaven, the demands of the law into the beatitudes, Sinai into the Mount of Beatitudes, the 
prophetic into the teaching office, the priesthood into redemption by suffering, and the kingship 
into the triumph of almighty grace, restoring, helping, and delivering a fallen world. 

But as Christ formed both the central truth and the crown of the entire history of the Old 
Covenant, His life, and the perfect revelation of God in Him, were necessarily opposed to the 
earnal and spurious form which Judaism had assumed in that age, or the historical traditional- 
ism of the Scribes. This claimed to expound the full import of the law of Moses, and assumed 
the appearance of strictest conformity to its requirements, but, in point of fact, it perverted the 
Old Testament into a series of outward ordinances, utterly destructive of the spirit of the law, 
and which from their very nature evoked scepticism on the one hand, and false spiritualism on 
the other, while they necessarily led to the decay of national life. The truth of this statement 
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appears but too clearly from the connection of the Judaism of the Pharisees and Scribes with 
the scepticism of the Sadducees, the false spiritualism of the Essenes, and the semi-heathen and 
semi-Jewish rule of Herod the Idumman. This essential antagonism between true and false 
Judaism accounts for the persecution and the sufferings of the Christ of God. In truth, Hie 
life was a continuous conflict between the real and the spurious King of Israel, between the 
true Propket and the spurious claims of the Scribes and Pharisees, between the true High 
Priest and a carnal priesthood. This contest issued in His death upon the croas. 

Hence Christ is at the same time the heir of the blessing and the heir of the curse, which 
descended upon Him through the successive ages of history. Viewed in Himself, as the Son 
of God and the Son of Man, He is the great Heir of the blessing of Abraham, and of humanity 
in general; for from the first the human family was elected and blessed in Him. On the other 
hand, in His history,—. ¢., through the connection subsisting between His sinless divine-human 
Person and His guilty and sin-laden brethren,—the curse due, in the first place, to His people 
Israel, and in the next, to all mankind, is seen to descend and to meet upon Him. But by His 
world-conquering love, the curse of the cross became in turn the greatest of blessings, even the 
reconciliation of the world. The glorious fact, that by the death of Christ the reconciliation 
of the world had been accomplished, became immediately manifest in His resurrection. Hence 
He who, in the execution of His mission, was subject to every human condition and limitation, 
—who, during His earthly course, was despised and rejected of men, and in His death bore the 
concentrated weight of every curse, He, the image of God from heaven, for His great love cast 
down to hell by His blinded people, appears in His resurrection as the glorious and sovereign 
Lord and King, to whom all power is given in heaven and upon earth, and who gathers His 
elect from every nation and kindred. 

The history of Jesus, as delineated by Matthew, is at the same time the fulfilment and the 
transformation of all history. If that Evangelist has given us chiefly the History of the gospel, 
he has also furnished the Gospel of history. 

As here presented to our view, the Saviour not only sounds the depths of every sorrow, but 
also transforms it. It is this transformation of sorrow which constitutes the Priesthood of the 
Spirit. For, by His unconditional self-surrender, prompted by unspeakable love, the sacrificial 
Lamb became the eternal High Priest. The covenant blessing which Jesus had inherited as 
the Son of Abraham now opened np in all its fulness, and appeared.as the fulfilment and the 
climax of every blessing hitherto vouchsafed to our earth. The kingdom of heaven—the eter- 
nal Canasn—was no longer confined to one spot, but all, of whatever nation or kindred, who 
were poor in spirit, and thus the true seed of Abraham, were to be admitted citizens of this 
spiritual and heavenly country. 

From its prevailing historical character, the Gospel of Matthew may be regarded as forming 
the basis of all the others. It dwells chiefly on the great facts of the life of Jesus as foretold 
and foreshadowed in the Old Testament; while Mark sketches His individual personality, Luke 
presents Him in His mercy to humanity at large, and John, in his symbolical, divinely ideal 
Gospel, opens to our view the fulness of grace end of truth which came by Jesus Christ. 

In its typological view and exposition of the Old Testament, the Gospel according to Mat- 
thew strongly resembles the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


$2 MATTHEW THE EVANGELIST. 


From his peculiar genius, his training, and his apostolical calling, Matthew Levi, the publi- 
can and Apostle, was peculiarly fitted for the task of writing this Gospel. In truth, his Gospel 
is just the embodiment of the faith and blissfal joy which sprung up in his own heart from a 
view of the Lord and a survey of His history. What he saw and believed, he presents to his 
readers. 

Before his conversion, Matthew was employed in collecting toll and custom by the Lake of 
Gennesaret (Matt. ix. 9 sq.). He is the same with “ Levi, son of Alpheus,” whom, according 
to Luke v. 27, 29; Mark ii. 14, the Lord called from the receipt of custom. For the special 
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calls of Ohrist in the Gospels refer always to the apostolic office, and besides this, only one of 
the Apostles—Matthew—had formerly been a publican. The change of name cannot be re- 
garded as an objection, as several of the Apostles adopted a new name expressive of their 
altered views or calling. His old name, Levi (for Levite, :.15), might either express the idea 
of Jewish legalism, or, from its etymology (m5), attachment and dependence. The name Mat- 
thew, which he adopted, is not identical with Matthias (n»mq, Oeddwpos or Oeddoros). The dif- 
ferent formation of the word points to a different derivation. Besides, another of the disciples 
bore the name of Nathanael, or “ gift of God.” The word “m2 signifies full extension or growth 
—in conereto, like ma, one who is fully grown, a man, a hero: add to this the word Jah, and 
the name might be interpreted as meaning ‘“‘ God’s free man,” in opposition to Levi, the servant 
of the law. Such at least was aa whatever may be deemed the right interpretation of 
his name.* P 
The great and gracious calling of Matthew from the receipt of custom to the apostolic office 
took place at a time when many publicans and sinners (or excommunicated persons) were 
awakened by the word of the Lord. Even before that, however, Matthew had been an 
“Israelite indeed,” familiar and imbued with the spirit of the Old Testament. The circum- 
etance that, although deeply attached to the religion of his fathers, he adopted an occupation 
against which such strong prejudices were entertained, would seem to indicate that, to some 
extent at least, he could distinguish between the true essence of Judaism and its outward forms 
and traditional prejudices. In his conversion, this distinction was fully impressed on his mind, 
Internal and external Judaism, spiritual and outward tradition, the fulfilment of genuine hope 
in Christ, and its perversion in the carnal expectations of the Jews,—such are the fundamental 
ideas of his Gospel, and set before his readers in that orderly, rubrical, business-like manner, 
to which he had been trained in the school of his former employment as a publican. This 
methodical arrangement of the subject, an aptitude for descrying and presenting any grand 
contrast in a striking manner, to which must be added a peculiar breadth of mind, formed the 
mental qualifications of our Evangelist for his work, which were still further developed in the 
school of grace. 

The New Testament furnishes no details of his later activity as an Apostle. According to 
Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. iii. 24), Matthew proclaimed the Gospel first to the Hebrews, and then 
went to other nations, after having “committed his Gospel to writing in his native language” 
(the Hebrew). Later historians report that he had gone to Ethiopia (to Meroé), and there 
preached the Gospel (Socrates, Hist. Eccles. i. 19; Rufinus x. 9). According to the earlier 
statement of Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iv.), he died a natural death: later writers speak 
of his martyrdom t (Mart. Rom. 21 Sept. Abdiw Hist. Ap. 7). Isidore of Seville represents him 
as laboring in Macedonia, Symeon Metaphrastes in Upper Syria, Ambrosius in Persia, and 
others in different places. But we attach no historical value to any of these notices, except 
those of Clement and Eusebius. According to an ancient tradition, Matthew remained in Jeru- 
salem for fifteen years after the ascension of the Lord (Olement Alex. Strom. vi.). 

Matthew and John alone have the honor of being at the same time Apostles and Evange- 
lists. As Evangelist, our publican stands first in order, and opens the message of salvation, 
even as Mary Bagdsiene, who had been a sinner, was the first to bring tidings of the resurrec- 
tion. et Bla 
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~ 1, As to the original language of the first Gospel, the most ancient and trustworthy wit- 
nesses record that Matthew wrote it in Hebrew. The testimonies to this effect commence with 
that of Papias of Hierapolis, at the beginning of the second century, who evidently refers to 
the written Gospel by Matthew (see Euseb. H. E. iii. 89). His statement is confirmed by 


* For other derivations of the name, see Winer’s Bibl. Real- Worterbuch. i 

+The legend rans, that one of the attendants of Hirtacus, king of Ethiopia, murdered Matthew, by piercing him 
through the back while at prayer. The revenge of the king was prompted by the conversion of Zgyppus, his predecessor 
ea the throne, who with his whole family, had adopted Christianity in consequence of the preaching of Matthew. 
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almost all the older Fathers, such as Irenmus, Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, and Epiphanius. On 
the other hand, however, an independent examination of our present Greek Gospel by Mat- 
thew, and especially of the independent form of his quotations from the Old Testament as com- 
pared with the Septuagint, leaves the impression of an original work, whether it was written 
by Matthew himself, or by some other person clothed with apostolic authority. Papias relates 
that this Gospel was repeatedly interpreted, and the apostolic Church undoubtedly retained its 
most trustworthy rendering. This translation was preserved in its purity, and obtained canon- 
ical authority; while the Hebrew original was afterwards corrupted and interpolated by the 
Jewish-Christian sects, and in this heretical form called the Gospel of the Hebrews, which lost 
or rather never enjoyed canonical authority. The whole tenor of the first Gospel proves, that 
it was originally destined for Jowish Christians. Matthew evidently assumes that his readers 
are conversant with the Old Testament, with the sacred writings, and with Palestine and its 
manners. If this view be correct, we also gather how different the tenets of the early Jewish 
Ohristians were from those of the later Ebionites. Christians who could appreciate his narra- 
tive would not afterwards confound the Gospel with legal and ceremonial traditionalism. 

The genuineness of the first two chapters of this Gospel has been doubted, but without any 
good reason. We might as well separate the head from the body as call in question the chap- 
ters, which form the basis of the whole Gospel. Such doubts belong to a period, happily gone 
by, when commentators and critics had not the most remote conception of the fundamental 
ideas and the organic connection of the various Gospels. 

2. ‘Time of Oomposition.—From such passages as chaps. xxvii. 8, and xxviii. 15, we infer 
that this Gospel was composed a considerable time after the resurrection of Christ. Again, we 
may conjecture from chap. xxiv. 15, that it was written when the temple of Jerusalem was 
already, in a certain sense, desecrated by the “‘ abomination of desolation.” Of course it must 
date from before the destruction of Jerusalem, although that event was already foreshadowing. 
Hence we may date the Gospel of Matthew from the year 67 to 69. 

8. Authenticity.—For the many testimonies in favor of the authenticity of this Gospel, we 
refer the reader to the various Introductions, especially to Kirchhofer’s Collection of Sources 
(Quellensammlung) for the History of the New Testament Canon (Zur., 1842). Papias already 
knew this Gospel, the expression recorded by Eusebius (H. E. iii. 89) manifestly referring to a 
Gospel,—-the word Adya applying to the entire evangelical tradition of Matthew, and not 
merely to a collection of sayings, as appears from the similar statement about Mark. The 
Diatessaron of Tatian, which dates from the middle of the second century, shows that at that 
time all the four Gospels had already been recognized by the Church; and it must be remem- 
bered that Tatian was a disciple of Justin, and that the Memorabilia (dropynpovevpara) point 
back to an earlier period. In the second half of the second century, the founder of the Cate- 
- chetical School at Alexandria met with the Gospel of Matthew among the Arabs (Euseb. v. 10). 
The ¢estimony of Irenmus (adversus heres. iii. 1) dates from about the same period; after 
which we have the testimonies of Origen, Eusebius, Epiphanius, Jerome, and others. 

4. Title—As in the inscription to all the other Gospels, so in this also, the expression, 
According to Matthew (xard MarSaioy), calls attention to the important fact, that, notwithstand- 
ing the human diversity appearing in the Gospels, they form but one Divine message of salva- 
tion. | 


$4 THEOLOGICAL AND HOMILETICAL TREATMENT OF THIS GOSPEL.* 


We confine ourselves here to the special works on Matthew, having already noticed the 
general commentaries on the New Testament. 

Among the older monographs ou Matthew we mention Metanocntnon: Breves Commentarté 
én Mattheum, Strasb., 1528; Cicotampapivs: Enarrationes in Hoang. Matthei, Bas., 1586; 
and similar works of Wore. Muscurvs, Orgarivs, &c. Modern commentators of Matthew, in 
fall or in part, are: GrizsBacH; WIzENMANN (Zhe History of Jesus according to Matth.); Mrn- 


* (This whole section is omitted in the Edinb. edition.—P. 8.] 
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xy (Meditations on the Gospel of M., 2 vols., Frankf., 1809; Bremen, 1822,—homiletical and 
practical); Harnaoxk (Jesus the Christ, or the Fuljiller of the Law, a bibl. theol. Essay on the 
basis of the Gospel of Matth., Elberf., 1842); Tuotvox [Commentary on the Sermon on the 
Mount, Matt. v.—vii., Hamburg, 1838, 8d ed., 1845; translated into English by R. L. Brown, 
Edinb., 1860; it is regarded as the most elaborate and valuable exegetical work of Dr. Tho- 
lack.—P. 5.]; Kure (The Sermon on the Mount, Marburg, 1841); [Fr. Arnprt, of Berlin, Ser- 
mons on the Sermon on the Mount, Magdeb., 1889, 2 vols.—P. S. ;] Lisoo [and especially Trexox] 
on the Parables, and on the Miracles. of Jesus (several editions); Srizr (in the Reden Jesu) 
{ Words of Jesus, vols. i. and ii, German and English]; Heusner (Practical Com., vol.i.: The 
Gospel of Matth., Potsdam, 1855); and the Roman Catholic divines: Arnotpr (The Gospel of 
Matth., Treves, 1856); Scntaa (Munich, 1856); and Bucuer (Schaffhausen, 1855). Comp. 
also the critical essays of Hariess: De compositione Hoang. quod Matthao tribuitur (Erlangen, 
1842), and Detrrzson: On the Origin and Plan of Matth. (Leipz., 1858); also the exegetical 

monograph of Dorngr: De oratione Christi eschatologica, Stuttg., 1844 [on Matt. xxiv]. 
For fuller lists of older writers on Matthew, see Hzrprecrr: Enchiridion biblicum, p. 464; Warton, Biblioth. theol., 


p. 468 ; Daxz: Unicereciworterbuch der theol. Literatur, p. 686-46, and the Supplement, p. 723 and 78; Wore: Haad- 
buch der theol. Lit., 1, p. 245 aqq., Supplement, p. 88; and Scumipr: BidliotA, theol. (Halle, 1855), p. 86. 


[American works on Matthew.—Jos. Appison ALExanpER (0. S. Presbyt.): Zhe Gospel ac- 
cording to Matthew (New York, 1861). The last work of the author, completed only to the close 
of chapter xvi.; with a short analysis of the remaining chapters which he finished a few days 
before his death. Wuirt1am Nasr (educated in the university of Tiibingen, minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and editor of a German religious periodical in Cincinnati): Ari- 
tisch-Praktischer Commentar iiber das N. T., vol. i. on Matthew (Cincinnati, 1860). It is now 
being translated into English under the supervision of the author. D. D. WaEpon (Method. | 
Episc.): A Commentary on the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, for popular uss (New York, 
1861). T.J. Conant (Baptist): Zhe Gospel by Matthew. The Common English Version and the 
Received Greek Text; with a Revised Version and Critical and Philological Notes; prepared 
for the Amer. Bible Union (New York, 1860). Comp. also the popular Commentaries on the 
Gospels by A. Barnes (N. 8. Presbyt.), Prof. Owen (N. 8. Presbyt.) and Prof. Jacosus (0. 8. 
Presbyt.), and Rosryson’s and Srrone’s Harmonies.—P. 8.] 
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Jesus, the offspring of David, is the fulfilment of the Old Covenant. His doctrine and His 
life embody the essence and the spirit of the Old Testament Theocracy—Judaism is its funda- 
mental idea and import,—thus proving that He was the promised Christ of God. But, on this 
very ground, His history presents a continual antagonism with the spurious and degenerate 
Judaism, represented by the hierarchy of His age. In this conflict, while outwardly succumb- 
ing, He achieves that triumph by which His eternal kingdom is established. He dies,—but ad 
the great atoning sacrifice by which the world is reconciled to God; and this reconciliation 
constitutes the basis of His kingdom. 

Viewed in this light, the Gospel of Matthew presents to us the fulfilment of the Old Cove- 
nant. It is the Gospel of the law, of the priesthood, of the genealogies, of history, of suffer- 
ings, and of death,—in a word, the Gospel of the promised and accomplished atonement, of the 
predicted and achieved triumph. 

As fulfilling the Old Oovenant, Jesus Christ transforms the typical Theocracy into the ever- 
lasting kingdom of heaven; and that in His capacity as eternal Prophet, High Priest, and King, . 

—i. ¢, as the true Ohrist. 


Part First. 


Jesus comes into this world, as the true theocratic Messiah, to fulfil the Old Covenant. Hoe 
remains unknown to, and unrecognized by, the outward and worldly Theocracy of His day; 
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yea, he was rejected and cast out. Hence He is destined to undertake His Messianic pilgrimage 

in obscurity and humility’; but He is glorified and attested by God. 

1st Section.—Prophetic types of the Messiah in the genealogy of the Messiah (Ch. i. 1-17). - 

2a Section.—Jesus, a8 miraculously conceived by His mother in faith, or in the mystery of His 
incarnation, is not recognized even by the legitimate representative of the house of David 
(Joseph), till attested by an angel from heaven (Vers. 18-25). 

8d Section.—On His appearance upon earth, He is rejected, despised, and persecuted by the 
theocratic city, the theocratic priesthood, and royalty; but owned by God in signs from 
heaven, in the adoration of wise men from the heathen world, in His miraculous and Divino 
preservation, effected by the flight into Egypt, and by His concealment during His youth in 
the obscurity of Galilee (Ch. ii.). 

4th Section.—On entering upon, His public ministry, Jesus remained still unknown, even to 
those who had humbled themselves and professed penitence in Israel. In the baptism unto 
repentance He receives His solemn consecration unto the death which He was to accom- 
plish, while at the same time He is owned and glorified by the Father as His beloved Son,— 
the whole blessed: Trinity shedding its lustre around Him, and His advent being announced 
by His special messenger, John (Ch. iii.). 

5th Section.—Jesus renouncing the world, and commencing His conquest of it. While prepar- 
ing for the public discharge of His office, He has to encounter the threefold temptation of 
Satan, corresponding to the threefold form in which a worldly minded people had shaped . 
to themselves their hopes of the Messiah. Thus Jesus is constrained to conceal His dignity 
from the people, and to commence His work in the despised district of Galilee. But God 
glorifies Him in the homage paid to Him by His disciples and the people (Ch. iv.). 


Part Second. 


Christ manifests Himself as the true Messiah in His continual conflict with the spurious 
notions entertained by the Jews concerning the Messiah, and proves Himself the promised 
Prophet, King, and High Priest. 
let Section.—Christ manifests Himself as the Prophet: 

a. As Teacher of the kingdom of heaven, in the Sermon on the Mount (Ch. v. to vii.). 

b, As Wonder-worker of the kingdom of heaven, attesting and confirming His word 
(Ch. viii. and ix.). 

22 Section.—Ohrist manifests Himself as the King : 

a. As Shepherd of His people, in sending to the scattered sheep His twelve Apostles, en- 
dowed with the power of His Spirit, for the purpose of establishing the kingdom of 
heaven (Ch. x.). 

b. By bringing out clearly the fact that He has not been owned as Prophet, and by mani- 
festing His royal dignity (Oh. ix.). 

c. By proving Himself Lord of the Sabbath, ‘Lord of the people, Conqueror of the king- 
dom of Satan, the future Judge of His foes, and the Founder of the kingdom of love, 
or of the family of the saints (Ch. xii.). 

d. By presenting in parables the foundation and the development of His kingdom 
through all its phases, from its commencement to its termination (Oh. xiii. 1-51). 

8d Section.—Christ manifests Himself as the High Priest in His sufferings ;—being rejected, 

a. By His own city, Nazareth (Ch. xiii. 52-58). 

b. By the political despotism of Herod, the ruler of Galilee (Ch. xiv.). 

c. By the Scribes and Pharisees of Jerusalem, or the theological authorities of the 
schools (Ch. xv.). 

d, By the Pharisees and Sadducees, or the theocratical authorities of the whole coun- 
try (Ch. xvi. 1-12). 
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Part Third. 


Ohrist presents the future picture of the kingdom of heaven, in opposition to the traditional 
form of the ancient world and Theocracy. 
1st Section.—-The Church in its prophetic character, as confessing Christ the Son of God, in 
opposition to the legal opinions concerning Him entertained by the synagogue: 
a. The Church as confessing Ohrist (Oh. xvi. 18-20). 
b. The Church as bearing the cross of Ohrist, in contrast to that worldly fear of the 
cross by which He is tempted (Vers. 21-28). 
¢. The Church as a spiritual communion, in opposition to the solitary tents of spurious 
separation from the world as exhibited in the history of anchoretism and monasticism 
(Ch, xvii. 1-8). 
d. The Church as wholly unknown and hidden (Vers. 9-18). 
e. The Church as wonder-working by the spiritual power of prayer and fasting (Vers. 
14-31). 
J. The Church in its human weakness (Vers. 22, 28). 
g. The Church as free, and yet voluntarily subject, and paying tribute to the old temple 
(Vers. 24-27). 
2d Section.—The priestly order in the Church of Christ: 
a. The hierarchy of the service of love (Ch. xviii, 1-14). 
b, The discipline of the Ohurch (Vers. 15-20). 
e. Absolution in the Church (Vers. 21-85). 
3d Section.—The priestly family in the Church: 
a. Marriage in the Church (Ch. xix. 1-12). 
b. Children in the Church (Vers. 13-15). 
e. Property in the Church (Vers. 16-28). 
4th Section.—Future kingly manifestation of the Ohurch : 
a. Glorious reward of the Apostles, and of all who renounce the world (Vers, 27-80). 
b. Reward by free grace (Oh. xx. 1-16). 


Part Fourth. 


Christ surrendering Himself to the Messianic faith of His people. 
1st Sectton.—Full prophetic anticipation of the end (Oh. xx. 17-19). 
2d Section.—Places at the right and the left of His throne, and of His priestly cross (Vers. 
20-28). 
3d Section.—The courtly pride which would prevent those who are poor and needy from come 
ing to the Lord, and manifestation of Christ as King of mercy (Vers. 29-83). 
4th Section.—Prophetic Hosanna of the people, and amazement of Jerusalem (Oh. xxi. 1-11). 
5th Section.—Purification of the temple; residence of the King in His temple. 
a. The house of prayer and of mercy, in opposition to the den of thieves (Vers. 12-14). 
6. The children in the temple, and the high priests and Scribes (Vers. 15, 16). 
e. The barren fig tree covered with foliage, but without fruit, on the Temple Mount. 
Symbolical curse of the priesthood (Vers. 17-22). 
6 Section.— Assaults of the outward Theocracy on the King in His temple: 
@. Assault of the high priests and elders, and triumph of the Lord (Oh. xxi. 28—xxii. 14). 
b. Assault of the Herodians, or of the political party, and triumph of the Lord (Vers. 
15-22), 
e. Assault of the Sadducees, and triumph of the Lord (Vers. 28-83). 
d. Assault of the Pharisees, and triumph of the Lord (Vers. 84-46), 
7th Section—Final judgment of Christ upon the Pharisees and Scribes. Ohrist of His own 
accord leaves the temple (Ch. xxiii. to xxiv. 1). 
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Part Fifth. 


Final and fullest manifestation of Obrist as the Prophet; or, discourses of the Lord con- 

cerning the “last things.” 

1st Section.—The general judgment; or, the end of Jerusalem and that of the world (Ch. xxiv. 
2-41). 

2d Section.—Judgment on the rulers of the Church (Vers. 42-51). 

8d Section.—Judgment upon the Church itself (Ch. xxv. 1-18). 

Ath Seetioh.—The final judgment as retribution (Vers. 14-80). 

5th Section.—The final judgment as separation (Vers. 81-41). 


Part Siath. 


Final and fullest manifestation of Jesus as the High Priest in His sufferings. 

1st Section.—Oertitude of the Lord, and incertitude of His enemies (Ch. xxvi. 1-3). 
2d Section.—The anointing to the burial; or, the loving woman and the traitor (Vers. 4~16). 
8d Section.—The Passover and the Eucharist (Vers. 17-29). 

4th Section.—Promises of the disciples and Christ in Gethsemane (Vers. 80-46). 
5th Section.—The traitor, the defender, and the disciples generally (Vers. 47-56). 
6th Section.—Caiaphas (Vers. 57-68). 

7th Section.—Peter (Vers. 69-75). 

82h Section —Judas and the high priests (Ch. xxvii. 1-10). 

9th Section.—Pilate, the Jows, and the band of soldiers (Vers. 11-81). 

10th Section.—Golgotha (Vers. 82-56). 

11th Section.—The burial and the sealing of the tomb (Vers. 57-66). 


Part Seventh. 


Christ in His full kingly glory (Ch. xxviii.). 
lat Section.—The angel from.heaven (Vers. 1-8). 
94 Section.—The Lord, and the women worshipping Him (Vers. 9, 10). 
8d Section.—Judaism and its saying; or, impotent end of the old world (Vers. 11-15). 
4th Section.—Almighty rule of Christ, and His kingdom in heaven and on earth (Vers. 16-20). 


Note.—Theo view lately broached by Delitzsch (in the Essay: Neue Untersuchungen tiber Entestehung der kanoni- 
schen Evangelien, Part I., Leipz, 1853), on the connection between the Gospel of Matthew and the Pentateuch, fs ex- 
ocedingly ingenious, although somewhat strained. Delitzsch sets out by selecting the passage in Matthew v.17, “I am 
not come to destroy, but to fulfil,” etc., as containing the fundamental idea of the whole Gospel. Thus far we agree with 
him; but we demur to his inference from this verse, that not only has the Old Testament Theocracy, in all its parts, 
beon fulfilled in the life of the Lord, but that the arrangement of the Gospel is such, that its five parts correspond to, and 
fulfil, the five portions of the Pentateuch. Our author proceeds to prove this hypothesis by showing how the first chapter 
of Matthew, or the Book of the Genesis of Christ, corresponds with the Book of Genesis. Similarly as the Book of Exodus 
opens with the murder of the Hebrew {nfants in Egypt, so the second chapter of Matthew with that of the infants in 
Bethlehem. In general, many and striking points of analogy are brought out. The Sermon on the Monnt {s, of course, 
the counterpart of the giving of the law. Again, Matt. viil. 1 is a fulfilment of the Book of Leviticus: the cleansing of 
the leper pointing to the corresponding legal ordinances. Still farther, Matt. x. 1 corresponds to the Book of Numbers,— 
the numbering of the twelve tribes being fulfilled in the selection of the twelve Apostles. Lastly, the portion correspond- 
ing to the Book of Deuteronomy commences with ch. xix., when the ministry in Galilee ceases, and that in Jadwa be- 
gins. In this case Genesis and Leviticus evidently would be too short, Numbers and Deuteronomy too long. The same 
disproportion would apply to the single parts. The hypothesis is ingenious, but fanciful, and has the disadvantage of over. 
rating a supposed formal correspondence at the expense of the inward and material correspondence. The main thing to 
be kept in view is the great fact, that the Old Testament Theocracy itself was fulfilled—not in the letter, but in the spirit— 
_ by the kingdom of heaven under the New Testament. 


THE 


GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


PART FIRST. 


Jzsus comes into this world, as the Messiah of the true Theocracy, to fulfil the 
Old Covenant. He remains unknown to and unrecognized by the outward and secular 
Theocracy of His day. Rejected and cast out by His own, He undertakes secretly 
His first Messianic pilgrimage into Egypt. But He is glorified and attested by God. 


FIRST SECTION. 


PROPHETIC TYPES OF THE MESSIAH, IN THE GENEALOGY OF THE MESSIAH, 


eum Gieare 


~ 


Cuapter I. 1-17 (Luke iii. 28-88). 


Conrszxts:—1. Superscription—2 Fundamenta] Idea.—8 The Three Divisions of the Genealogy.—4 Number of the 


Generations, 
1 The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham. 
2 Abraham begat Isaac ; David the king! begat Solomon— 
Isaac begat Jacob ; of her that had been the wife of Urias; 
Jacob begat Judas and his brethren ; 7 Solomon begat Roboam ; 
3 Judas begat Phares and Zara— Roboam begat Abia ; 
of Thamar ; Abia begat Asa ; 
Phares begat Esrom ; 8 Asa begat Josaphat ; 
Esrom begat Aram ; Josaphat begat Joram ; 
4 Aram begat Aminadab; . Joram begat Ozias ; 
Aminadab begat Naasson ; 9 Ozias begat Joatham ; 
Naasson begat Salmon ; Joatham begat Achaz; 
5 Salmon begat Booz— Achaz begat Ezekias ; 
of Ieachab ; 10 Ezekias begat Manasses ; 
Booz begat Obed— Manasses begat Amon ; 
of Ruth ; Amon begat Josias ; 
Obed begat Jesse ; 11 Josias begat Jechonias and his brethren, 
6 Jesse begat David the king ; about the time they were cartied 


away (perotxecia) to Babylon ; 
12 And after they were brought to Babylon— 
Jechonias begat Salathiel ; 
2 Salathiel begat Zorobabel ; 
13 Zorobabel begat Abiud ; 
Abiud begat Eliakim ; 
Eliakim begat Azor ; 
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14 Azor begat Sadoc ; 
Sadoc begat Achim ; 
Achim begat Eliud ; 
15 Eliud begat Eleazar ; 
Eleazar begat Matthan ; 
Matthan begat Jacob ; 
16 Jacob begat Joseph, the husband of 
Mary, of whom was’ born Jesus, who 
is called Christ [the Messiah].* 
17 So all the generations from Abraham to David, are fourteen generations; and from 
David, until the carrying away into Babylon, are fourteen generations; and from 
the carrying away into Babylon unto Christ, are fourteen generations. 


1 Ver. 6—[The title 6 BaoiAeds, the king, is repeated in the textus receptus with the majority of MSS. and retained 
by Meyer, Wordsworth, Lange, but omitted by some of the oldest MSS. and versions, and in the critical editions of Lach- 
mana, Tischendorf, Tregellea, Alford (in his fourth ed.). The repetition may be defended on the ground of emphasis as giv- 
ing a clue to the design of this genealogy and showing the fing “ip of Christ, the heir of the whole theocracy. Dr. Words- 
worth makes use of the tewtus recepius as an argument for his view of the relation of the two genealogies: “The gene- 
slogy of St. Matthew is Christ's official succession to David as a king (see ver. 6, where David {s twice called 6 BaoiAeds). 
That of St. Luke is the derivation of his origin from David as a man,—hence he traces the Lord's pedigree further back- 
ward, even to the first man, Adam, the father of the human race.” Dr. W., following the fathera, regards both geneal- 
ogies as the pedigrees of Joseph, not of Mary.—P. 8.] 

* [The authorized English version of the Greek Testament aftet the latest standard edition of the American Bible So- 
clety (New York, 1863), is made the basis of this Commentary, and all occasional corrections are included in brackets 
(see the Preface). But in this section which contains the genealogy of Christ, I have deviated from the rule and conform- 
ed to the new German version of Lange in three points: 1, in the order and arrangement, with the view to bring out more 
clearly the three divisions or periods of Christ's ancestry ; 2,1n omitting the oft repeated and unnecessary und (for the 
Greek 3é) between the members of the pedigree; 8, In italicizing the female ancestry of Christ, ver. 3, 5, and 6; comp. 
Comment. p. 49. Italics then do not indicate here additions to the Greek text, as In the Common Version, which, in this 
genealogy, only supplies the words: “ that had been the wife,” ver. 6 As regards the apening of proper nouns I have (in 
the text, not in the notes) adhered to the C. V., although In a recfston of the English Bible (which is in no way attempted 
in this Commentary) uniformity in the spelling should undoubtedly be atmed st as much as possible, and Hebrew names 
should, as a rule, be confermed to the Hebrew, Greek names to the Greek spelling. Thus in this genealogy Judak should 


be substitated for Judasa, Phares for Phares, Hearon for Esrom, 


Ram for Aram, Nahshon for Naasson, Boas for Boos, 


Rahab for Rachab, Uriah for Urias, Rehoboam for Roboam, Jehoshaphat for Josaphat, Ussiah for Ostas, Jotham for 
Joatham, Ahas for Achas, Heaekiah for Eeekias, Josiah for Josias, Jeconiah for Jechontas, Zerubbabdel for Zorobvadel, 
Zadoc for Sadoce. Comp. the Hebrew and Greck dictionaries; Dr. Geo, Campbell's translation of the four Gospels with 


reliminary dissertations, 4 ti 1834, Diss. xii. Pt. fil. 10-14; and Dr. T. J. Conant’s “ Revised Version of 


ew York, 1860, p. 2—P. 8. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. The expression B{BAos yevécews 
might be rendered, book of the nativity, and hence be 
applied in a more extended sense to the whole Gospel. 
But it may also mean genealogy, genealogical table, 
pedigree ; and this is the simplest and most obvious 
meaning. It is supported, 1) by the analogy of Gen. 
v. 1 (Sept.); 2) by the reference in ver. 18, rou 8 
Xpiorod 7m yéveors, and in ji. 1, rod 3t "Inood yeryn- 
Oévros. 

Jesus, Joshua, sin (Ex. xxiv. 18; Num. xiii. 
16), or 330"—as the name was written after the 
Babylonish captivity (Neh. vii. 7}—God is helper, or 


- deliverer. 


Christ, X piords, mda, anointed : the official 
designation of priests, Lev. iv. 3; v. 16; Pa. cv. 
15 ;—of kings, 1 Sam. xxiv. 7,11; Pa. ii. 2; Dan. 
ix. 25, 26. In 1 Kings xix. 16 we also read of 
anointing to the prophetic office. The inspired teach- 
dng of the prophets led Israel to look for salvation in 
and through a personal Messiah, who, although rep- 
resented in the first place as the anointed King of 
the stock of David, was also invested with the at- 
tributes of perfect Prophet and of High Priest. 

Vers. 2-16. From the expression ‘‘ Jacob begat 
Joseph,” ver. 16, we gather that we have here the 
genealogy of Joseph, and not that of Mary. But 
why should the Evangelist present this genealogy to 
his readers? Joseph was descended from David 
through the legitimate royal line of the house of 
David; and it was necessary to bhow that Jesus, the 
adoptive son of Joseph, was the legal heir to the 


atthew," 


the most important respect, also the line of Mary, 
though she was descended from David through an- 
other branch (Luke i. 27; Rom. i. 8). In Joseph's 
line of descent, the grand characteristics which dis- 
tinguish the line of Jesus uppear in the most striking 
manner; viz., its spiritual nobility, its humiliations 
and consecrations in the progress of history, its 
glorious elevation, and its tragic reverses. It was 
necessary that even in His line of descent the Lord 
should be marked out as the chosen sacrificial Lamb 
of Israel and of the world. 

The line of descent, as traced by Matthew, pre- 
sents various dificullies.—First, in the way of omis- 
sions. The table gives Rahab as the great-grand- 
mother of David. Yet she lived about 400, or, more 
precisely, 366 years before David was born. ‘“ This 
difficulty,” remarks de Wette, ‘“‘is connected with 
the statement in Ruth iv. 20, according to which the 
line between David and Nahshon is represented as 
consisting of only four generations.” Besides, in the 
second division of the genealogy, the names of 
Ahaziah, Joash, and Amaziah are omitted, which, 
according to 1 Chron. iii. 11, 12, must be inserted 
between Joram and Qzias; also the name of Jehoia- 
kim, which, according to 2 Kings xxiv. 6; 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 8, should come in between Josiah and Jeco- 
niah or Jehoiachin. These omissions were evidently 
made with the view of reducing the gencrations from 
David to the Babylonish captivity to fourteen. But 
for this Matthew must have had a sufficient reason. 
According to some ‘crftics, the-arrangetient’ or the 
genealogical table wus designed merely to aid the 
memory. Others have imagined thet it bore refer. 


throne of David. But this line of descent was, in | ence to certain cabaliatic ideas. W. Hoffmann ex- 
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plains the discrepancy (das Leben Jesu, etr., Stutt- 
gart, 1836) by the supposition that there was some 
confusion in the genealogical table which Matthew 
ased. According to Eorard (Hvangelienkritik, p. 
199), the descendants of the heathen Jezebel to the 
fourth generation were omitted, in strict accordance 
with the Decalogue. Thus Ahaziah, Joash, and 
Amaziah were left out. Jehoiakim also was omitted, 
hecause, in reference to the Theocracy, he agd Je- 
soiachin really formed but one link in the great 
chain, and the first was the less worthy of commem- 
oration. But none of the above suggestions supplies 
a valid reason for the omissions, The true explana- 
tion appears to be, that all the individuals omitted 
by the Evangelist had, in one respect or another, no 
claim to be regarded as separate and distinct links in 
the theocratic chain. Ahaziah was a mere puppet in 
the hand of his mother Athaliah, daughter of Ahaz, 
king of Israel. Joash deserved the title of sove- 
reign merely so long as he cuntinued under the guid- 
ance of Jeboiada the priest, who was the king’s son- 
in-law. After the death of Jehoiada, he yielded 
entirely to the influence of a godless court. It is 
remarkable that Jehoiada was buried in the tomb of 
the kinga, but not Joash (2 Chron. xxiv. 16). In 
accordance with an express prophetic declaration, 
Amaziah was destroyed on account of his impeni- 
tence—according to the Sept.—by God (2 Chron. 
xxv. 16, 27). Jehoiakim wus forcibly made king of 
Judah by the king of Egypt (2 Chron. xxxvi. 4). 
Similarly Zedekiah was left out, as having been 
merely a creature of the king of Babylon, and also 
because, as brother of Jehoiachin, he formed no new 
link between Jehoiachin and Salathiel. Assir also 
ia passed over, because nq political importance at- 
taches to his life, which was passed in the Babylonish 
captivity. (Comp. W. Hoffinann, l.c., p. 152; K. 
Hofmann, Weissagung und Erfallung, ii. 87.) 
Further, it will be noticed that the third division 
contains only thirteen generations, counting Joseph 
as the twelfth, and adding Jesus as the thirteenth. 
By this Matthew evidently intended to indicate that 
the name of Mary was here to be inserted in the gene- 
alogy; for in so paportant a matter he could 1 
have made & or can we admit the suppo- 
isn tank lee counted the name of Jechoniah twice,— 
the second time as anew founding the Messianic line 
after the Bubylonish captivity. At any rate, the Evan- 
gelist wished to lay emphasis on the fact, that Joseph 
was not the natural father of Jesus. Accordingly, 
there is a sudden break in the natural order of the 
genealogy: Abraham begat etc., Jacob begat Joseph ; 
and an expression is introduced which forcibly points 
to the circumstance that Jesus was born of a virgin. 
Another point claims our attention. According 
to Jewish law, a stain attached to each of the four 
femalesa—Thamar, Rahab, Ruth, and Bathsheba— 
introduced by Matthew into the genealogy. But we 
ean scarcely infer from this circumstance, with Starke, 
that they are specially mentioned in order to show 
that Christ was not ashamed of poor sinners, since He 
derived from such His human nature, and had re- 
ceived them as His own people; for it is beyond 
uestion that Jesus was conceived by Mary without 
any taint of sin. It was rather the object of the 
Bvangelist to point out to his Jewish readers a higher 
righteousness than that external and ceremonial sanc- 
tity which the Pharisees extolled. No doubt Thamar 
conceived knowing that she committed in- 
eest; while Judah, although not aware who she was, 
was guilty of fornication. Still, it was under the 


4 


he could not 


mpulee of fat, though fanatical and sadly mis- 

r took that strange and sinful 
step. She was resolved, at all hazards, to become 
one of the mothers of God’s chosen race. By faith, 
Thamar rose over the guilt of incest, and Rahat over 
her fornier” degradation of being a heathen and a 
harlot. By her heroic faith, Ruth, though pure and 
unblamable, yet a heathen, attained such distinction, 
that one of the books in the Old Testament canon 
bears her name; while Bathsheba, David's accom- 
plice in adultery, became the partner of bis penitence 
and his throne. 

In the arrangement and division of the genea- 
logical tree of Jesus, Matthew wus undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by the Old Testament symbolism of num- 
bers. The grand general arrangement into three 
groups (patriarchs, kings, and persons of royal ex- 
traction) presents an ascending and descending line. 
In the first fourteen generation3 there is a gradual 
ascent (in a secular point of view), culminating in 
royalty. The second series consists of a line of royal 
personages, gradually inclining downwards. The 
third begins during the Babylonish captivity, and 
forms a descending line, which finally terminates in 
Joseph the carpenter. Still, the main point in this 
arrangement is the number three. Three is the grand 
spiritual number. In spite of the sins and the apos- 
tasy of some of the representatives of David, that 
line always continued specially set apart by God and 
for God, constituting a hereditary spiritual nobility in 
the midst of the people of Isracl, and of the world at 
large. In it the jiereditary blessing of Abraham was 
more and more concentrated,—both the blessing of 
the promise and the biessing of faith. Each of these 
three groups was again subdivided into a series of four- 
teen—twice seven. The number seven denotes the 
full development of nature up to its consecration and 
transfiguration, Two is the number of contrast— 
of sex, of life. Accordingly, the number fourteen 
would indicate that the development of a genea- 
logical line had reached ita completion. The number 
three, on the other hand, denotes the perfect eleva- 
tion of this perfect natural development of nature 
into the sphere of spiritual consecration. Hence the 
forty-two generations point to the spiritual consecra- 
tion of the theocratic line culminating in Him who 
was full of the Holy Ghost. On the same principle, 
the Israelites wandered for forty years (a round num- 
ber for forty-two) through the wilderness, and had in 
all forty- 
to time and space, the old race had to pass as it were 
through forty-two stages before a new race (in the 
symbolical sense) sprang up. 

We can here but briefly discuss the relation be- 
tween the genealogy of Jesus according to Matthew, 
and the same as given by Luke. So far as their ar- 
rangement is concerned, we notice, that while the 
first genealogy descends from the progenitor, the 
second ascends from the last scion; and that, while 
Matthew begins with Abraham, Luke goes beyond 
the father of the faithful to Adam, the first progeni- 
tor of the human race, and to God its Creator. 
Again, so far as the contents of the two tables are 
concerned, we find that from David downwards the 
names are for the most part different, and manifestly 
constitute two different lines, which coincide only in 
the names of Zorobabel and Salathiel. Matthew’s line 
passes from David to Solomon, while that ef Luke 
passes from David to his son Nathan. In Matthew’s 
line, the parent of the foster-father of Jesus is called 
Jacob, while in that of Luke he is designated Eli. 


nd 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


The same discrepancy extends over the whole table, 
—always assuming that the apparent coincidence of 
the two lines in Zorobabel and Salathiel is simply 
due tq similarity of names. From the earliest period, 
various explanations of this difficulty have been eug- 
gested. At first it was supposed that, by a marriage 
according to the law of Levirate (Deut. xxv. 5-19), 
the two lines had converged jin one link. Julius 
Africanus (according to Eusebius, E. H. I. 7) sug- 
gested that Eli died childless, that Jacob espoused 
his widow, and was the real father of Joseph. But 
then, according to the law, Eli alone would in that 
case have been mentioned as the father of Joseph 
(Deut. xxv. 6). Ambrosius reversed the above hy- 
pothesis: Eli, he supposed, was the real, and Jacob 
the nominal father. But in that case the same dif- 
ficulty recurs. Other hypotheses are even less plau- 
sible. The view mogt commonly adopted is that of 
Helvicus (see Winer's Real-Worterd. art. Jesus), 
according to which, Luke is supposed to furnish the 
maternal genealogy; so that the Eli mentioned in 
Luke iii. 23 was the father of Mary, and, as father-in- 
law of Joseph, was called his father. The objection 
of Winer, that in such case Luke would not have em- 
ployed the terms rov ’HA/, may be met by a reference 
to the similar expression rod @eov, where, of couree, 
it could not be intended to represent God as the 
natural Father of Adam. The objection, that the 
Jews.were not in the habit of keeping genealogical 
record of females, does not apply here, as Jesus had 
no natural father. Besides, down to Eli, the gencal- 

given is that of males. Lastly, so far as the pro- 
priety of the thing was concerned, Luke also inserts 
the name of Joseph, as being in the eye of the law 
the father of Jesus. This hypothesis kas been 
adopted by many modern expositurs, as Bengel, 
Heumann, Paulus, Kuinoel, Wieseler, W. Hoffmann 
(Leben Jesu, p. 148).* It was in accordance with 
the general plan of Luke’s Gospel to follow up the 
genealogical line beyond Abraham to Adam and God, 
so as to present the Lord both as the Son of man and 
at the same time the Son of God, and for the same 
reason, to trace the actual lineage of Jesus, and con- 
sequently that of his mother Mary; while Matthew 
in this respect also represented the theocratic and 
legal point of view. 

Proofs and parallel passages :—Jesus, Luke i. 
81. Christ, Lev. iv. 5, 16, etc.; in the New Testa- 
ment everywhere. Jesus Christ, John xx. 81, and 
in many other places. Son of David, Pa. cxxxii. 11; 
Isa. xi. 1; Acts xiii, 23; Jer. xxiii. 5; Rom. i. 8; 
Matt, xv. 22, xxi. 9, xxii. 42. Abraham, Gen. xii. 3, 


* (For another and a remarkably ingenious explanation 
of the two genealogies, we refer the reader to Lord Arthur 
C. Hervey’s article, “ Genealogy of Jesus Christ,” in Smith's 
Dict. of the Bible, £1 p. 666. This fs not the to enter 
into details of his theory: suffice it to say, that, dccording 
to Lord Hervey, Joth the genealogies (in Matthew and Luke) 
are those of Joseph. The genealogy of St. Matthew ia 
“ Joseph's Benealcey as legal successor to the throne of 
David; 4 4, it exhibits the successive heirs of the kingdom, 
ending with Christ as Joseph's wud son. St. Luke's is 
Joseph's private genealogy, exhibiting his real birth, as 
David's son, and thus showing why he was heir to Solomon's 
crown.” Lord Hervey further suggests, “that Salathiel, of 
the house of Nathan, me heir tu David's throne on tho 
failure of Solomon's line in Jechonias, and that as such he 
and his descendants were transferred, as ‘sons of Jeconiab,’ 
to the royal genealogical table, ngecashotte ee the principle of 
the Jewish law, laid down Num. xxvii. 811." On the same 
principle, the other tll Seer of the two geneslogien are 
explained, till we reach Matthan, who had two sons, Jacob 
and Heli. The elder of these, Jacob, whose daughter Mary 
was mother of the Lord, dying without malo issuc, the sne- 
cosaion to the throve of David now devolved on Joseph, the 
son of Hell.—Tus Epina. TRaxsLaTor, 


xxii. 18; 2 Sam. vii. 12; Gal. iii. 16, etc., ete. 
Isaac, Gen. xxi. 2, 3; Rom. ix. 7, 9. ‘Jacob, Gen. 
xxv. 26. Judah, Gen. xxix. 35, xlix. 10; Heb. vii. 
14. Pharez and Zarah, Gen. xxxviili. 29, 30. 
Hezron | Esrom), 1 Chron. ii. 4, 5. Aram or Ram, 
Ruth iv. 19 (Hezron’s first-born son omitted, 1 Chron. 
ii. 9). Amtnadab, 1 Chron. ii. 10. Naashon, Ex. 
vi. 23. Salmon, 1 Chron. ii 11; Ruth iv. 20. 
Rahab, Josh. ii. 1, vi. 28, 24. Boaz, Obed, Ruth iv. 
18,17. Obed, Jesse, Ruth iv. 22; 1 Chron. ii. 12; 
1 Sam. xx. 27; 1 Kings xii. 16. Jesse, David, 
1 Chron. fi. 15. Solomon, 2 Sam. xii. 24. Roboam, 
Rehoboam, 1 Kings xi. 48. Abia, Asa, 1 Kings xv. 


ses, 2 Kings xx. 21. 
stas, 2 Kings xxi. 24. Jechonias, Jehotakim, 2 
Kings xxiii. 85. The Babylonish captivity (2 Kings 
xxv; 2 Chron. xxxvi.). ‘‘éwl notat tem non 
stricte tantum sed cum latitudine,” just as Jechonias 
and his brothers were not born at one and the eame 
time. On three different occasions, within a short 
period, portions of the people were carried away,— 
first, during the reign of Jeboiakim, then under that 
of Jehoiachin, and, lastly, under Zedekiah. But the 
Evangelist speaks of the three events as of one, be- 
cause the captivity began under the first of these 
princes, was extended under the second, and com- 
pleted under the third.—Salathiel, (Pedatah), Zoro- 
babel, 1 Chron. iii, 18, 19. <Abiud (Hananiah), 
1 Chron. iii, 19. <Abiwd, Hliakim, ete., Jewish tra- 
dition (Temple registers). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. Even as original sin has tainted all mankind 
from the womb, so, and much more, has our race - 
participated in the riches of Divine grace. Hence 
in the history of the world, the hereditary curse and 
the hereditary blessing have always appeared side by 
side—in Cain and Abel, in Ham and Shem, in the 
case of the heathen world and of Abraham. Not 
only has the curse had a blessing for its counterpart, 
but on each successive occasion the blessing has 
widened and increased. The blessing of Shem sur- 
passed that of Japheth; the blessing of Judah, that 
of his brethren; and the blessing of David, that of 
all Judah and Israel beside. This contrast of blessing 
and curse led to that between the religion of faith 
and heathenism. Not that the hereditary blessing 
of Abraham remained wholly unimpaired by the curse 
that flowed from Adam's guilt. Hence it was neces- 
sary that Christ should die on the cross, though the 
covenant-blessing centered in Him. Still, this in- 
fluence of transmitted sin could not destroy either 
the bleasing of personal faith or the hereditary bless- 
ing of Abraham; and now that all promises have 
been fulfilled in Christ, the curse of original sin is, 
in the case of believers, not only removed, but trans- 
formed into blessing. 

2. Abraham was tcld, ‘In thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed.” It was not said, 
‘In thy oral tradition,” or ‘In thy written records.” 
According to the notions of many, the New Testa- 
ment should have begun with a list of the books of 
the Old Testament. Instead of this, however, it be- 
gins with a genealogical tree. Through Abraham's 
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faith the bleesing had descended in his seed as an 
heirloom. Antipsedobaptists overlook this mystery, 
otherwise they would see more meaning in the ad- 
mission of infants into the visible Church. 

3. Down to David, Joseph’s line of descent was 
the same as that of Mary. It then diverged into two 
branches. While, however, the royal line terminated 
in the pious carpenter, Joseph, the line of Nathan, 
who, though one of David's sons, never ascended the 
throne, was selected to comprehend the chosen 
mother of the Lord. In general, the greatest num- 
ber of the humiliations of the royal house occurred 
in Joseph’s line. In it the godless kings appear 
im contrast to the pious. Doubtless, it was so 
ordered that the affliction and obscurity of the 
house of David should serve to restore its spiritual 
glory. 

4. Even among the ancestors of Jesus, the blese- 
ing and the promised salvation was transmitted 
through the righteousness which is by faith, as dis- 
tinguished from legal righteousness. This appears 
not only from the lives of Abraham and David, the 
fathers of the faithful, and from the pious sovereigns 
among their descendants, but also from the ances- 
tresses of Jesus, Thamar, Rahab, Ruth, and Bathsheba, 
specially mentioned by the Evangelist. 

5. A sacred abel peeemiebaae may be regarded as 
symbolizing the import of noble descent and 
hereditary nobility, whether Christian or national— 
conferred not personal holiness on the Jewish mon- 
archs, Spirituality was the attainment of the indi- 
vidual, not the quality of the race, and in every case 
-the combined result of Divine grace and human free- 
dom. Still less could we suppose that the sacredness 
of the pedigree ultimately manifested itself in the 
advent of Christ Himself. Christ sprung from the 
fathers according to the flesh: this was His only 
connection with them through Mary. According to 
the Spirit, He wgs the Son of God, and, as such, the 
new and perfect manifestation of the Divine Being, 
the second Adam, the Lord from heaven. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The genealogical table of Jesus, considered as the 
firsts New Testament testimony about Him. As a 
testimony, 1. to His human nature; 2. to His he- 
reditary right; 3. to His Divine character and mis- 
sion.—The api ia tree of Jesus a kind of law 
and gospel for all other genealogical trees, from the 
lowliest to the highest.—The gencalogy of increasing 
life compared with that of decreasing life, Gen. v.— 
Christ's human extraction viewed in the light of His 
Divine origin (John i.): His human descent is based 
on the Divine, and serves to reveal it.—Contest be- 
tween the hereditary blessing of Abraham and the 
hereditary curse of his race.—The hereditary bless- 
ing of Abraham in its bearing upon the question 
of infant baptism.—The family—its import at all 
times in connection with the kingdom of heaven. 
—The pious family amidst the storms of the world 
and of time. 1. It may sink, but not perish.* 
2. It endures, because it resists. 3. Its apparent 
extinction *is ita glorification.—The sacred birth 
of Christ and the second birth of man in their 
agreement and their difference.—Jesus Christ the 

* (German: “Es kann sinken, aber nicht versinken ;” 
it may go dmon, but not go oud Mr. Edersheim transla‘es: 
“I¢ may sink, bat not utterly.” The word-play In the next 
sentence: “Es beasteht, weil es widereteht,” might be ren- 
dered: ** ‘ etandse because it withstands,” comp. Eph. vi. 
14—P. 8. 


sum and substance of all religion. 1. Jesus, the 
man; Christ, His Divine calling and qualification. 
2. Jesus, the Hebrew name specially intended for 
His own people; Christ, the sacred name indicating 
His designation for the whole world. 8. Jesus, the 
one Redeemer; Christ, the Mediator of the triune 
covenant. Or, 1. Jesus as the Christ; 2. the Christ 
as Jesus.—Jesus Christ the Son of David. 1. The 
Son of the shepherd of Bethlehem; 2. the Son of 
the persecuted fugitive in the cave of Adullam; 
8. the Sun of the warrior and conqueror, the prince 
of Zion.—Christ the Son of David. 1. In reference 
to His appearance in the flesh, the last scion of 
His race, dying on the cross. 2. In reference to 
His heavenly character, the Prince of the kings 
of the earth. Or, 1. The end of the Old Testa- 
ment kingdom; 2. the ning and the head of 
the New Testament heavenly kingdom.—Jesus Christ 
the Son of Abraham. 1. The Finisher of faith; 2. 
the Fulfiller of the promise.—Jesus the antitype of 
Abraham in his relation to the world. Abraham, 
in nascent faith, must out from the world; 
Christ, in the fulness of the blessing of faith, enters 
into it—Jesus, the Son of Abraham, the seal of 
God’s covenant-truth.—Jesus Christ, as the Son 
of Abraham, the great witness of God’s covenant-- 
faithfulness. 1. In Him was fully revealed the prom- 
ise which had been given to Abraham. 2. In Him 
was this promise gloriously fulfilled. 3. In Him it 
was renewed and glorified.—Christ the Son of Abra- 
bam and of David, or the spiritual transfiguration 
both of the pilgrim’s tent and of the throne.—Christ 
the Son of Abrabam and of David, or the Finisher 
of faith: 1. of faith in the promise; 2. uf faith in 
aovereign grace. —How the advent of Christ was pre- 
paring throughout the whole course of antiquity: 
1. By means of the house of David; 2. by means 
of the race of Abraham ; 3. by the whole course of 
events in the world.—The root out of a dsy ground. 
—-Known to, and fixed by, the Lord is every hour 
and event in His kingdom.—tThe vicissitude of glory 
and obscurity in the history of the kingdom of God, 
Christ appeared, not in the days of Israel’s power and 
glory, but in the days of their humiliation.—The 
share which the royal line of Solomon had in giving 
birth to Christ. 1. How infinitely it receded behind 
the lineage of Mary; 2. yet how at the same time it 
symbolizes the protection extended by the State to 
the Church.—The Lord’s humiliation and exaltation 
prefigured in His genealogical tree.—In His ances- 
tors Jesus has lived through the whole extent of the 
world’s previous history.—The history of the ances- 
tors of Jesus shows that the life of each successive 
individual was preserved as by a miiracle.—Jesus the 
sacred heir of the ancient world. 1. As heir of the 
blessing, He is the Prophet of the world. 2. As 
heir of the sufferings entailed by the curse, He is its 
atoning High Priest. 38. As heir of the promise, He 
is its King.—Jesus Christ the end of the world, and 
the beginning of the world.—Jesus Christ the closing 
of the old, and the commencement of the new dis- 
pensation.— Abraham and Mary as the beginning and 
the end of the old covenant.—Jesus, the Son of 
Mary: 1. the affinity; 2. the contrast. 

Braune :—Jesus Christ, the second Adam.—God’s 
grace is constantly renewed through the line of gene- 
rations.—All sorts of men, kings, heroes, shepherds, 
mechanics, heathens, sinners, prophets, poeta, sages 
are among the ancestors of Christ, and become poorer 
and obscurer as they approach Christ. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


SECOND SECTION. 


JESUS, AS MIRACULOUSLY CONCEIVED BY HIS MOTHER IN FAITH, OR IN THE MYSTERY 
OF HIS INCARNATION, IS NOT RECOGNIZED EVEN BY THE LEGITIMATE REPRESEN. 
TATIVE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID (JOSEPH), TILL ATTESTED BY AN ANGEL FROM 


HEAVEN. 


Cuaprter J. 18-25 (Luke i. 26-88). 


Contents :— The tragical situation of the two betrothed descendants of David at their first appearance in history. Mary, 
pregnant by the power of the Holy Ghost, misunderstood and doubted by her betrothed. Joseph's intention of pri- 
vately putting her away. The mother and child vindicated from dishonor by Divine intervention. Joseph's faith. 


_Ancient prophecy. The name: Jesus. 


18 


Now the birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise: When’ as His mother Mary was 


espoused to Joseph, before they came together, she was found with child of the Holy 


19 Ghost. 


20 


Then Joseph her husband, being a just man, and not willing to make her a 
public example, was minded to put her away [by divorce] privily. But while he thought 


on these things, beliold, the [an] ange] of the Lord appeared unto him in a dream, saying, 
Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife: for that which is 


.21 
22 


conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost. 
shalt call His name Jesus: for He shall save His people from their sins. 


And she shall bring forth a son, and thou 
Now all 


this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, 


23 


saying, Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son, and they shall 


24 call His name Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, God with us (Isa. vii.). Then 
Joseph being raised from sleep did as the angel of the Lord had bidden him, and took 
25 unto him his wife: And knew her not till she-had brought forth her firstborn * son: and 


he called His name Jesus. 


1 Ver. 18—Lit.: “ For when,” uyyorevdelons ydp. 
2 Ver. 25.—{w, 


oxoy, in ver. 25, 1s omitted in Codd. Sin. and Vat., fn the old Egyptian verstona, Hilar., Ambros., 


Greg. Hieron. and in the critical editions of Lachmann, Tischondorf, Tregelles, and Alford. Lange in his version retains 
it, and Meyer defends it. It may have been inserted from Luke il. 7; but the omission may also be easily explained from 


superstitious veneration of the 
born” seemed to disprove.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 18. The Evangelist commences his narrative 
at the period when Mary's pregnancy had become 
matter of certainty, about the time of her return 
from visiting Elisabeth. 

The reading -yéveors is thuch better established in 
ver, 18 than yévvnois, and clearly more appropriate, 
as the event in question was not properly a yévynois 
[begetting]. | 

Of the Holy Ghost.—The notion of begetting 
is completely excluded by that of the Holy Ghost. 
The secret influence of the Spirit is more minutely 
described in Luke i. 35. ie ed 

Ver. 19, Joseph being a just man (lit. being 
just).—The word just has been falsely interpreted as 
find, tender-hearted. To have acted upon his suspi- 
cion in reference to Mary as if it had been matter of 
certainty, would have been not merely unkind, but 
unjust. Such conduct would have been all the more 
inexcusable, since Mary had informed him not only 
of the fact of ber pregnancy, but likewise of its 
cause. Joseph was unable to share her faith; but 
neither could he bring his mind entirely to disbelieve 
her account. This struggle of doubt and of suspicion 
with his feelings of generosity and of previous high 
esteem for Mary, influenced the decision at which he 
arrived. He resolved not to accuse her publicly 
(the reading wapa8eryparica: is an explanation of 


lessed Virgin, as necessarily implying her perpetual virginity, which the term “frat- 


Seryuarion); that is, not to dismiss her by a bill of 
divorce, which would have stigmatized her as an 
adulteress, but to dismiss her privately by a bill of 
divorce without assigning any reason for it. Thus 
her disgrace would at least not become matter of 
notoriety, although, of course, suspicion would attach 
to her; at any rate, her child might still be regarded 
as the son of Joseph. By this conduct he would un- 
questionably have taken upon himself a portion of 
her ignominy. He might be considered a hard- 
hearted man, who turned away a noble woman un- 
justly. Theee circumstances afford an insight into 
the inward struggle which both experienced. On 
the bill of divorce, comp. Deut. xxiv. 1-3; Matt. 
xix. 8. 

Ver. 20. The Angel of the Lord that appeared 
to him in a vision when sleeping, was the angel of 
the Lord in the peculiar and historical sense of that 
term—the Angel of the Lord, Gen. xvi. 7, 9, and in 
other passages; or the Angel of the presence, Ex. 
xxxii. 34; xxxiii. 14; Isa. lxiii. 9; or tZe Angel of 
the covenant, Mal. iii. 1. The angel Gabriel (hero 
of God), who, according to Luke i., delivered the 
messages relating to the birth of Christ, was probably 
only a more definite manifestation of the Ange? of 
the Lord (Dan. viii. 16; ix. 21). The angel of 
Christ’s incarnation must, in this case, be carefully 
distinguished from later angelic apparitions, (See 
the author’s Leben Jesu, ii. B. 1, 41.) 


CHAP. I. 18-25. 


\ 
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In a dream.—It is worthy of remark that the 
Joseph of the New Testament, like the Joseph of 
the Old Testament, uniformly received his revela- 
tions in dreams. This particular form of revelation 
may have been chosen, 1. because his spiritual life 
was imperfectly developed ; 2. because of his spir- 
itual sincerity and simplicity of heart. 

Mary thy wife.—Among the Jews the be- 
trothed bore the title of wife. 

Of the Holy Ghost.—Both the descent of 
Jesus and His mission were revealed long before His 
actual appearance on earth. His birth, His name, 
and His work were equally from the Holy Ghost. 

Vers. 22 and 23. On the Messianic application of 
Isa. vii. 14, consult the commentaries. It must, 
however, be observed that the Evangelist Matthew 

‘ uses the expression, ‘‘ was tay ee ” éwAnpéén, in 
reference not merely to the fulfilling of conscious 

' verbal predictions, but also to that of typical pro- 
| phecies. In the passage before us the reference is 
probably to a typical prophecy. The virgin (m20>3) 
resented to Ahaz as a sign, was a type of the holy 
irgin for the following reasons: 1) her future preg- 
nancy and her giving birth to a son were announced 
even before her marriage had actually taken place; 
2) the highest and strongest kind of faith was called 
into exercise in connection with this child, by which it 
obtained the name of Immanuel, and became the sign 
of approaching deliverance in a season of peculiar 
trial; 3) the name Jmmanuel was verified in the 
God-Man ; 4) all these circumstances served to render 
the birth of this child peculiarly sacred, and to con- 
nect it with the future of Israel; thus rte: pre- 
figuring the advent of the holy child, the Hope of 
Israel 


Vers. 24 and 25. Joseph believed in consequence 
ef the Divine intimation he had received in a dream, 
and forthwith married Mary, with all the Jewish 
marriage ceremonies, from a regard to ber reputa- 
tion. But he did not consummate the marriage till 
Mary had given birth to her first-born. From the 
expression, first-born, v. 25, it must not, however, 
be inferred that Mary subsequently bore other chil- 
dren. An only child was also designated first-born. 
The term merely implied that this was the child 
which had opened the womb (Gen. xxvii. 19, 32; 

y Ex. xiii. 2). That Jesus had no actual brother ac- 
‘cording to the flesh, will appear on closer considera- 
tion of the real extraction of the so-called brothers 
of the Lord. They were the sons of Alphzus, 
' Joseph’s brother, and of Mary, the wife of Alpheus, 
the sister-in-law (not the sister) of the mother of the 
Lord. (See the author's dissertation in his “ History 
of the Apost. Age,” i. p. 189; and his article, Jaco- 
us, der Bruder des Herrn, in Herzog’s “ Real-En- 
eyel.")* The expression, “brethren (brothers) of 
the Lord,” has been taken in its literal sense by the 
Antidicomarianites in the ancient Church, and by 
many modern Protestant theologians; while the 
Roman Catholic Church, since the times of the Colly- 
ridians, of Epiphanius, Ambrose, etc., has gone to 
the opposite extreme of maintaining that Joseph and 
Mary never lived together on terms of husband and 
wife. (Meyer, in his Commentary, hastily ascribes 
the same view to Olshausen, Lange, von Berlepsch. 
Our text indicates the opposite.) ¢ 
i (comes: also, on the other hand, the article Jacobus 
in Winer's Raal- Worterbuch, i. p. 525 sqq., and P. Schaff: 
“ Das Verhdliniss des Jacobus A au Jacobus dem 


Bruder des Herrn,” Berlin, 1341.—Tret.] 
+{In this sentence, which is omitted in the Edinb. 
art virgini 


Lange mesns to deny the perpetual ty of 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. If it may be said of Abraham, that his faith 
brought [Germ.: Ainetngeglaubt] the word of the 
Lord as a word of promise into the world, it may, in 
the same way, be said of Mary, that her faith brought 
the incarnation of the Word into the world. And as 
the faith of Abraham was the connecting link by 
which the Divine blessing attached itself to his seed 
according to the promise, so Mary, by her strong and 
living faith, conceived, through the Holy Ghost, the 
Lord, the Saviour of the world. The faith of Abra- 
bam established a connection between physical birth 
and spiritual regeneration ; but, in the inspired faith 


of Mary, birth and regeneration have become actually 


one,—nay, the birth of Christ was regeneration not 
merely in a passive, but also in an active sense. It 
was creative regeneration—sinlesaness, which became 
the efficient cause of the regeneration of men; sin- 
lessness redeeming from sin. Those who hold that 
Christ derived from Mary our sinful nature, which 
became transformed into sinlessness by His unswerv- 
ing holiness till death, argue as if regeneration were 
the goal of Christianity, whereas it is its commence- 
ment. In this respect they, as well as the Baptista, 
come very far short of Abraham’s faith. Abraham 
had not merely, like Melchisedec, faith as an indi- 
vidual, but also as the head of a family; and this 
faith comprehended his house and his posterity. He 
believed in the sanctffication of nature, in the conse- 
cration of birth, and in the spiritual exaltation of 
natural descent by reception into the household of 
God. In Mary, the divine inspiration of faith went 
along with her conception as virgin-mother; and 
hence, in her Son, the eternal Logos was united to 
human nature. (For a discussion on the miraculous 
birth, see Lange’s Leben Jesu, vol. ii. p. 66.) 

2. The unutterably tragical situation of the Vir- 
gio, misunderstood and deserted by her betrothed, 
presents a striking type of the future history of her 
Son, when denied and abandoned by men, even his 
disciples. Similarly, however, her vindication by the 
angel of the Lord prefigures Christ’s glorification. 
Mary forsaken by her husband was a type of Christ’s 
loneliness in Gethsemane and on the cross. 

8. The expression, ‘‘an angel of the Lord,” is 
subsequently explained by the introduction of the 
definite article—the angel of the Lord—connecting 
it with the whole Christology of the Old Testament. 

4, In the same way, the announcement of the 
angel of the Lord is connected with the Bible doc- 
trine of the Trinity ; and that of the name Jesus with 
the doctrine of redemption. 

5. The relation between dreams and other forms 
of divine revelation, is to be gathered from the doc- 
trine of visions, and of their different forma. 

6. In the passage which refers to the fulfilment 
of the prediction, contained in Isa. vii. 14, we must 
properly appreciate the spirit of Old Testament pro- 
phecy generally, the New Testament explanation of 
its various statements, and, lastly, the difference be- 
tween typical and verbal prophecy. 

Mary, as held by the Roman Church, and attributed to him 
by Meyer. Lange admits the reality of the marriage of 
Joseph and and their cohabitation after the birth of 
Jesus, but, like Olshausen, he considers it tucompatible with 
the dignity of Mary as the mother of the Saviour of the 
world. to have given birth to ordinary children of man. He 
also holds that Christ must be the last in the royal line of 


David and could have no successor or rival. But this 
reasoning is dogmatic, not exegetical. On the force of the 


€ws od in this connection, compare Meyer's and Add. Alex 
ander’s remarks on Matt, 1. 25.—P. 8.] 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


7. In examining the passage, ‘and he knew her 
not,” etc., we must make a vast difference between 
the question whether Joseph and Mary lived to- 
gether on terms of conjugal intercourse, and the 
inquiry whether Mary had afterwards other sons. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The trials of Jesus’ mother when ‘disowned and 
forsaken, prefigured His own trials when denied and 
deserted: 1. In both cases the cause was the same— 
faith. 2. The import was the same—elevation above 
the world. 38. The issue was the same—glory. 4. 
Lastly, the effect was the same—the awakening of 
faith.—The mother and the Son. 1. The great 
similarity between them. 2. The infinite difference. 
—The share female character has had in promoting 
the kingdom of God, 1. in its extension; 2. in its 
limitation.—Mary a model of unshaken confidence in 
God.—Committing oneself to the Lord leads to suc- 
ceas even in the world.—On the connection between 
mistrust and unbelief.—How the entertaining of gen- 
erous sentiments may become the means of preserv- 
ing our faith.— An honest doubter will obtain light. — 
The first New Testament narrative commends to us 
a holy consideration for woman.—High regard for 
the honor and reputation of woman.—Justice must 
ever be allied to gentleness.—The infinite blessing 
which rewarded Joseph's self-denial.—The manifes- 
tation of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, 
concentrated in the birth of Christ.—The Holy 
Spirit introduced the Son into the world; and the 
Son, the Holy Spirit.—Symbolical lessons of the 
creative action of the Holy Spirit in the birth of 
Christ. 1. It- points back to the creation of the 


world (Gen. i. 2), and to the creation of man. (The 
breath of God, Gen. ii. 7.) 2. It points forward to 
the creation of the Church, and the founding of the 
heavenly city of God (Acts ii.).—The miraculous 
birth of Christ viewed in the light of the miraculous 
birth of Adam.—The miraculous birth of Jesus as 
the regeneration of man.—Import of the name Jesus 
(the Redeemer) in connection with salvation: 1. A 
seal and assurance of the mode of redemption. 2. A 
proclamation of the fact of redemption. 3. <A cele- 
bration of His work of redemption.—Joshua a type | 
of Jesus: 1. As the hero of the achievements of 
faith, who followed upon Moses the lawgiver; 2. as 
champion in the strength of the Lord; 3. as the 
leader of the people from the desert to Canaan.-— 
Redemption from sir and deliverance from sin are 
inseparable.—‘' The people” of Jesus, and they 
alone, are the saved. 1. We must belong to His 
people (listen to awakening grace) in order to obtain | 
salvation. 2. We must be in a state of salvation 
(surrender ourselves to converting grace) in order 
wholly to belong to His people.—The people of Je- 
sus a wonderful people of the.“ wonderful” King. 
1. They are one in Christ, and yet diffused among all 
nations. 2. This people existed before it appeared 
(the elect), and appeared before it existed (the typical 
people of God under the Old Covenant). 3. They 
suffer with Christ, until, to appearance, they perish, 
and yet triumph with Christ throughout all eter- 
nity. 

— as Immanuel.—Jesus as the first-born in 
every respect (Col. ii. 15-18).— Gossner :-—True love 
finds a way between jealousy and insensibility.—God 
forsakes none who confide in him.—Braune :—Di- 
vine interposition saves.—y(Gal, iv. 5.) 


THIRD SECTION. 


ON HIS APPEARANCE UPON EARTH, HE IS REJECTED, DESPISED, AND PERSECUTED BY 
THE THEOCRATIC CITY, THE THEOCRATIC PROPHETS, THE THEOCRATIC PRIESTHOOD, 
AND ROYALTY; BUT OWNED AND GLORIFIED BY GOD, IN SIGNS FROM HEAVEN, IN 
THE ADORATION OF WISE MEN FROM THE HEATHEN WORLD, AND IN HIS MIRACULOUS 


AND DIVINE PRESERVATION, EFFECTED BY THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT, AND BY HIS 
CONCEALMENT DURING HIS YOUTH IN THE OBSCURITY OF GALILEE. 


Cuaprtse II. (Luke ii.) 


Correxts :—Immedistely on His appearance commenced the grand conflict between the Christ of the true theocracy and 
the degenerate, worldly form of the theocracy as then subsisting. Judaéem rejects Ilim; the heathen world receives 
Him (the Kast and Egypt). Jerusalem knows nothing of Him, and fs thrown {nto alarm at the tidings of Hts appear- 
anee. The high priests and the seribes are, by their knowledge of the Scriptures, able to indicate correctly the place 
of His birth, but they treat the announcement of His birth as if it wero an idle report. Herod attempts to slay the 
child, first by craft, and then by a general massacre. The escape into Egypt is signalized by the martyrdom of the chil- 
dren at Bethlehem; and Jesus is only preserved for the work given Him by the Father by His concealment fin heathen 
Egypt, and afterwards in semi-pagan Galilee. On the other hand, Joseph and Mary, a poor couple, and the heathen 
magi, are IIIs guardians and witnesses; while the.children and mothers of Bethlehem are involuntary sharers in His 
sufferingx. But, despite the contempt poured on Him by a carnal and degenerate theocracy, God {n various ways 
glorifies Ilim as the true heir of the theocracy ; so that the events recorded in this section really corroborate the fact 
of His Divine mission. Every circumstance bears testimony in His favor: 1) His birth in Bethlehem, or the Divine 
word of promise, the Scripture. 2) The miraculous star in the sky, or Nature. 8) Heathen philosophy in its noblest 
aspirations (although clouded by error), under the guidance of Providence, or the course of histury. 4) The unsuspeet- 
ing sleep, and the fearful awakening of sinners at His name. 5) Orthodox unbelief, which, even in its stagnation, ie 


CHAP. IL 1-12 5b 


eompelled to point to Bethlehem. 6) The belief of the wise men bursting through the mist of astrological delusion. 
7) The triamph of Christian simplicity over the craft of the world, through the guidance of the Divine Spirit. 8) The 
martyrdom at Bethlehem. 9) The devoted resignation of the Holy Family, the relatives of the Lord. 10) The mirae 
ulous deliverance and preservation of the Lord in the same heathen country from which Israel had been brought. 
11) Jesus growing up in obscurity and lowliness at Nazareth. 12) His providential preservation, acoomplishod by 


means apparently the slightest, vis., prophetic dreams. 


A. Cuaprer II. 1-12. 
The Gospel for Epiphany. (More recently designated the Missionary perikope.) 


Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea in the days of Herod the king, 
behold, there came wise men [magi] from the east to Jerusalem, Saying, Where is he that 
is born King of the Jews? for we have seen his star in the east [or, when first it rose], 
and are come to worship him. When Herod the king had heard these things, he was 
troubled, and all Jerusalem with him. And when he had gathered all the chief priests 
and scribes of the people together, he demanded of them where Christ should be born. 
And they said unto him, In Bethlehem of Judea: for thus it is written by the prophet, 
And thou Bethlehem, zm the land of Juda, art not the least among the princes of Juda: 
for out of thee shall come a Governor, that shall rule my people Israel. Then Herod, 
when he had privily called the wise men, inquired of them diligently what time the 
star appeared. And he sent them to Bethlehem, and said, Go and search diligently for 
the young child; and when ye have found him, bring me word again, that I’ may 
come and worship him also. When they had heard the king, they departed; and, lo, 
the star, which they saw in the east, went before them, till it came and stood over 
where the young child was. When they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding 
great joy. And when they were come into the house, they saw’ the young child with 
Mary his mother, and fell down and worshipped him: and when they had opened 
their treasures, they presented unto him gifts; gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. 
And being warned of God in a dream that they should not return to Hefod, they de- 
parted into their own country another way. 


1Ver. 11. [They saw, eldoy, text. rec., is fullowed by Lange in his Germ. vers, It is sufficiently supported by author- 


ities, while eUpoy, they found, may have arisen, as Meyer anggests, from the €upyre in ver. 8—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


On the genuineness of this chapter, as well as of 
the former, comp. Meyer’s Commentary on Matth., 
p. 59.* 


Ver. 1. Bethlehem (21> "2 , house of bread), 
BnOAetu THs lovdatas, Bethlehem of Judea, as 
distinguished from Bethlehem in the tribe of Zebulon, 
Josh. xix. 15. ‘Bethlehem Ephratah (Gen. xxxv. 
16, 19) was situated in the tribe of Judah (comp. 
Judg. xvii. 9; xix. 1; 1 Sam: xvii. 12), six Roman 
miles, or two hours’ walk, to the south of Jerusalem.” 
Reland, Palestina, p. 642 foll.; Rosenmiiller, 

andbuch der biblischen Alterthumskunde, ii. 1, p. 
128; Robinson, Pal. i. p. 470; Tobler, Bethlehem 
in Palestina, St. Gall, 1848. With these comp. the 
recent travels of Schubert, Strauss, Schulz, etc.) The 
earlier name of Bethlehem was Ephraiah, which 


* te eyer properly defends the 
two chapters, as Fritzsche, Kuindl, 
before him, chiefly for the following reasons: 1) They are 
found in all Greek manuscripts and ancient versions; also 
the fathers of the second and third centuries quote several 

from them. Even the hostile Celsus refers to them 
FOrixenes. Contra Cela. i. 85; il. 82). 2) Their contents are 
especislly adapted to the object of a Gospel for Jewish Chris- 
tlans. 3) The beginning of cb. flf. {s closely connected with 
i1. 23, and also iv. 13 refers to ii. 23. 4) Construction and 
phraseology correspond with that of the whole Gospel.—The 
chief arguinent of the upponents {s the omission of these two 
chapters In the Hebrew Gospel of the Ebionjtes (Epiph. 
Haer. xxx. 18); but this may be easily explained from the 
heretical character of this sect and their denial of the divin- 
ity and the miraculous conception of Christ.—P. B.] 


nuineness of the first 
riesbach and others did 


probably also included its environs. This small town 
was the ancestral seat of the house of David (Ruth i. 
1, 2). It was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 
16), but remained an insignificant place (Mic. v. 1), 
and is not even mentioned among the towns of Judah 
either in the Hebrew text of Joshua or in Neh. xi. 
25. The striking contrast between its insignificance 
and its future destiny is brought out by the prophet 
Micah, in a prophecy which forms one of the most 
pointed Messianic predictions (sce ver. 6). At pres- 
ent, Bethlehem is a small but populous town in a 
well-cultivated district. As to the road from Bethle- 
hem to Jerusalem, see von Raumer’s Palestina, p. 
76. ‘“‘ Bethlehem itself is situated on a ridge of 
moderate size, extending from east to west. It con- 
sists of about 100 indifferent dwellings, partly cut out 
in the rock, and contains 600 inhabitants capable of 
bearing arms, partly Turks and partly Christians, 
As the town in the year 1834 took part in the insur. 
rection against Ibrahim Pasha, he caused the Turkish 
quarter to be destroyed. Since that time the place 
is inhabited exclusively by Christians, 3,000 in num- 
ber.” Comp. Robinson, I. 470-73 (Am. ed.).* 

* Urey. Benj. Bausmann, who visited Bethlehem in 1857, 
thus describts it, in his work Sinat and Zion, Philad. 1861 
p. 825: “Bethlehem and Calvary—joy and sorrow, life an 
death—are never far apart in this world. The town is built 
on the crest of a smail hill, surrounded by other hills. The 
whole fs surrounded by a wall about thirty feet high, with a 
number of gates through which yon enterin . . . Ite 

resent population is about 4,000, all belonging to the Greek 


hureh. . . . The inhabitants now have the name of 
being a lawless, quarrelsome people, who are in the habit of 
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THE GOSPEL AOCORDING TO MATTHEW. | 


In the days of Herod the king.—The mon- 
arch here alluded to was Herod surnamed the Great. 
He was the first sovereign of the Idumman (or Edom- 
ite) race, which, from the year 40 before Christ, 
reigned over Judsea, under the supremacy of Rome 
ad Antig. xiv. 1, 3; de Bello Jud. 1, 8, 9). 

erod the Great was a son of Antipater, whom Cesar 
had appointed procurator of Judaa at the time he 
acknowl Hyrcanus II., the Maccabwan prince, 
as king. hen a youth of fifteen, Herod was en- 
uated by his father with the government of the 
province of Galilee (Joseph. Antig. xiv. 9, 2). Sub- 
sequently, as ‘‘ strategos” of Ccelesyria, he defeated 
the Maccabrean prince Antigonus (son of Aristobu- 
lus), who had made an attempt to recover the sover- 
eignty of which Aristobulus had been deprived. 
The Roman triumvir Antony made Herod and his 
brother Pliasael tetrarchs. Driven from his province 
by Antigonus, Herod repaired to Rome, where, 
through the favor of Antony, he was declared by the 
Roman Senate king of Judea. But he was obliged 
to call in the help of Rome before he could make 
himself master of his new capital, Jerusalem. After 
the fall of Antony, he succeeded in securing the 
favor of Augustus. For his further history, comp. 
the article Herod in Winer’s and other Bibl. Encyel., 
and Josephus.—Herod was destined to sustain a 
most ominous part in Jewish history. At his acces- 
sion, he founded the Idumzan dynasty on the ruins 
of the Asmonzan or Maccabean race. (Comp. the 
genealogical tables of the Asmonsean house and of 
the Herodian, in von Raumer’s Palestina, p. 331.) 
The glorious race of the Maccabees had fallen through 
their fanatical presumption, and a servile deference 
to the ultra-legalist religious party,—just as a similar 
ultra-ecclesiastical policy led to the ruin of various 
Byzantine dynasties, and in more modern times to 
that of the Stuarts in Great Britain, and of the 
Bourbons in France. The Idumean dynasty, on the 
other hand, pursued a crafty secular policy, by which 
it succeeded in maintaining itself for a consider- 
able time, under the most difficult circumstances. 


‘This policy consisted in flattering the party of 


the Pharisees, by the building of the temple, and by 
other tokens of religious zeal; while at the same 
time the favor of Rome was courted by servility, by 
concessions to heathenism, and by the introduction 
of Grecian customs. It is noteworthy that the same 
Herod who had already extinguished the priestly and 
royal house of the Maccabees by the murder of its 
last heirs, also attempted to destroy the true and 
eternal royalty of the house of David. But, strictly 
speaking, it was not with Herod that the outward 
sceptre first passed from the tribe of Judah to an 
alien family, as even the Maccabean dynasty be- 
longed to a different tribe, that of Levi. Hence, 
when the royal power was conferred on the Macca- 
bees in the person of Simon, it was with an erpress 
reservation of the rights of the Messiah (1 Macc. xiv. 
41). On the other hand, the Idumeans had, for 
more than a hundred years before that, been Jews,— 


rebelling against the Government. Some of them live by 
farming small perches of the rocky country around the town, 
and from the fruit of the fig, pomegranate, olive. and vine, 
which cover some of the nefgbboring hills; others live by 
carving events in the history of our Saviour on sea shells, 
and other curious trinkets, which they sell to the pilgrims 
that visit Jerusalem during the Easter season. . . . Its 
general appearance {s like that of other towns in the East,— 
narrow, crooked streets, flat-roofed houses, mostly small, 
with fronts all walled up, save 8 sinal! floor-door. It has no 
hotel or place of entertainment; the travellers usually lodge 
in the convent,” etc.—P. 8.) 


the Maccabee Hyrcanus abe, ed them to 
submit to circumcision. The pr dynasty re- 
mained, however, Idumean in spirit,—circumcised 
semi-pagan and barbarian, though outwardly civ- 
ilized. According to the statemente of the Fathers 
(quoted by Winer, i. p. 481, note 5), the Herodians 
were of purely heathen extraction,—their ancestors 
having been Philistines from Ascalon, who had been 
brought to Idumea as prisoners of war. But while 
the Asmoneans enjoyed the royal dignity with the 
express acknowledgment that the sceptre belonged 
to the ‘‘ coming Prophet,” Herod recognized no such 
expected Messiah ; or rather entertained only super- 
stitious fears about Him, and cherished the desire of 
effecting His destruction. In this respect Herod 
may be said to have removed the sceptre from Judah, 
although not in the primary sense of the prediction 
in Gen. xlix. 10 (see the author's Positive Dogmatik, 
p. 668). 

Herod died in the fourth year before the com- 
mencement of our era, shortly before Easter (Joseph. 
Antig. xvii. 9, 3). Accordingly, the birth of Christ 
must have taken place at least four years earlier than 
the usual date. Ses Wieseler, Chronol. Synopee, p. 
50; and the author’s Leben Jesu, ii. p. 106. 

Wise men, lit. Magi, ndyo., 6°39.—The name 
originally belonged to a high sacerdotal.caste among 
the Persians and Medes, who formed the king’s privy 
council, and cultivated astrology, medicine, and 
occult natural science. They are frequently men- 
tioned by ancient authors, such as Herodotus (i. 132), 
Diogenes Laertius (i. 1, 9), Alian, Porphyry, Cicero, 
and Pliny. During the time of the Chaldean dynasty, 
there also existed an order of magi at the court of 
Babylon (Jer. xxxix. 3), of which Daniel was made 
the president (Dan. ii. 48). Subsequently the name 
was transferred to thoge rn philosophers in gen- 
eral who studied astrology, the interpretation of 
dreams, occult natural science, and the like. (See 
Winer’s Real- Worterbuch.) At the time of Christ, 
many natives of Syria and Arabia, as well as Greeks 
and Romans, professed to be adepts in the magical 
art, and employed it for gain or personal advance- 
ment, taking advantage of the curiosity and supersti- 
tion of their contemporaries. The names of Simon 
Magus, who drew down the rebuke of Peter, and of 
Elymas the sorcerer, who opposed Paul, will at once 
occur to the reader as familiar instances. The magi 
mentioned in the text belonged to the earlier claas 
of Eastern sages, whose researches were sincere and 
earnest. 


They are called wise men from the East, ud-yo: 
awd &varovAwy. The expression, dwd dvar., may 
be joined with equal propriety to the noun preceding 
or to the verb following. The first construction, 
however, is preferable, giving to the expression, magi, 
its full import; but the particular part of the East 
from which they came, cannot be determined. Jus- 
tin, Tertullian, and many others (see Meyer), fixed on 
Arabia ; Chrysostom, Theophylact, and others on 
Persia ; while some have specified Parthia, Baby- 
lonia, and even Egypt and Ethiopia. At all eventa, 
they were of Eastern origin; and the Evangelist 
seems to imply that they came from Persia or Meao- 
potamia, the seat of the original magi. In attempt- 
ing to account for the manner iu which they had 
become acquainted with the Jewish expectation of a 
Messiah, some have laid too much stress on uncertain 
historical statements; while, more recently, othera 
have entirely disregarded the established historical 
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fact, that some such expectation was generally enter- 
‘ained at the time. Thus Suetonius mentions, in his 
Life of Vespasian (iv.), that throughout the East there 
was a general and settled belief, that about this 
‘period one would come from Judsa who should sub- 
due the world. Tacitus (Hist. v. 13) refers to a sim- 
ilar expectation. But probably these two historians 
derived their statements only from a passage in Jo- 
sephus (De Bello Judaico, vi. 5, 4. See Gieseler, 
Kirehengeschichte, vol. i. p. 47). Josephus, in his 
usual cringing manner, perverted the Scripture prom- 
ise of a Messiah, applying it to Vespesian, who, from 
his campeign in Judea or from the East, had gone 
to take poesession of the empire of the world (see my 
Leben Jesu, vol. ii. p. 105). But, on the other 
hand, it is undeniable that the temple of Jerusalem 
was famed all over the East (see Gieseler, vol. i. p. 
46); that at that time the Jews had already 

over the known world; and that they had gained 
converts among the most intellectual and earnest in- 
quirers of all countries, Such, for example, were 
the Greeks mentioned by John (xii. 20). Nor must 
we forget that the greatest part of the ten tribes of 
Israel had remained in Parthia, though their ideas 
and hopes concerning the Messiah were probably not 
so clear and well defined as those of their brethren 
in Palestine. (See The Nestorians, or The Ten 
Tribes, by Asahel Grant, 1843.) From the circum- 
stance that three different kinds of gifts were offered, 
the strange inference has been drawn, that three 
“wise men” presented them. Similarly, a purely 
fanciful interpretation of Ps. Ixxii. 10; Isa. xlix. 7; 
lx. 8, 10, led to the idea, especially since the fifth 
century, that the magi were kings. Even before 
that time, this view had been propounded by Tertul- 
lian (Adv. Mare. iii. 13). Chrysostom speaks of 
twelve magi, and Epiphanius increased their number 
to fifteen. 

The mediseval Church blended the commemora- 
tion of the holy three a r, Bfelchtor, and 
Balthasar, as they were called, although other names 
are also assigned them), with the festival of the 
Epiphany (oth Jan.). is feast, which was first 
instituted in the Eastern Church, commenced there 
the annual cycle of Christian festivals, and primarily 
bore reference to the baptism of Christ. As the 
Eastern Church adopted Christmas from the West, 
so the Western received the Epiphany from the 
East, by an interchange similar to that in to 
the use of organs and bella. The first trace of its 
celebration in the West occurs during the latter half 
of the fourth century (when, according to Ammianus 
Marcellinus, it was observed by the Emperor Julian 
at Vienne in 360). So early as the time of Augus- 
tine, it was celebrated in the West as Christ's first 
manifestation to the Gentiles, the precedent and 
warrant for it being derived from the adoration of 
the magi in the paseage under consideration. Hence 
also its narne— Festival of the three Kings. In pro- 
cess of time, three different events came to be con- 
nected with this festival: 1) The baptism of Christ; 
2) Christ's first manifestation to the Gentiles; 8) the 
first miracle at Cana, John ii. 11. A fourth reference 
to the miraculous feeding of the 5000 persons was 
afterward added. Comp. the article Epiphanten fest 
in He "3 Real-Encyclopedie ; also in Aschbach’s 
Aligem. Kirchenlexicon, and in Strauss’s Kirchen- 
jahr. The legends on this subject gave rise, as is 
well known, to a strange medley of ecclesiastical and 


usages, 
We have no authentic record of the number and 


the social position of these magi. There must, of 
course, have been more than one; and they must 
have been persons of wealth and rank, who, in all 
probability, would travel with a considerable retinue, 
so that their arrival at Jerusalem must have pro- 
duced a sensation. That they were Gentiles and 
not Jews, appears from the whole tenor of the nar- 
Trative ; from the pointed contrast to which the Evan- 
gelist manifestly intends to draw attention; and 
especially from the question: ‘‘ Where is the new- 
born King of the Jews?” Accordingly, most com- 
mentators are agreed on this question. (See Meyer, 
p. 68.) 

Ver. 2. We have seen His star.—This cannot 
refer either to a comet (Origen and others), or a 
meteor, still less to an angelic apparition (Theophy- 
lact). Among the ancients, a comet was rarely con- 
sidered a good omen; a meteor would blaze and 
burst; while an angelic vision would disappear when 
its object was accomplished. We have no knowledge 
that an entirely new star made its appearance at that 
time, and again disappeared. Astrologers drew their 
inferences not so much from an individual star, as 
from a constellation of sturs, although the import of 
the vision was gathered from the presence or posi- 
tion of one particular star in the constellation. (See 
Lange's Leben Jesu, vol. ii p. 105.) ‘‘ The famous 
astronomer Kepler (De Jesu Christs vero anno nata- 
létio, Francf. 1606 ; comp. Minter, Stern der Wetsen, 
Kopenhagen, 1827) has shown, that in the year 747 
from the building of Rome, a very remarkable three- 
fold conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn in the sign 
Pisces occurred ; and that in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year the planet Mars likewise appeared in 
this constellation. He regarded it as probable that 
an extraordinary star was conjoined with these three 
planets, as was thé case in the year 1603. Kepler 


‘was of opinion that this conjunction formed the star 


of the magi. This view has been further explained 
and defended by Ideler in his Chronological Research- 
es. Wieseler mentions, that, according to the state- 
ment of Minter, the Chinese astronomical tables record 
the appearance of a new star at a time which coin- 
cides with the fourth year before the birth of Christ. 
All chronological statements relating to the birth of 
Christ lead, according to Wieseler’s calculations, to 
the conclusion that Jesus was born in the year 750 
from the building of Rome (four years earlier than 
the birth of Christ according to the usual chronology), 
and most probably in the month of February. The 
above-mentioned conjunction took place two years 
sooner, that is, in the year 747 and 748.” 

The circumstance that Herod caused all the 
(male) children in Bethlehem, of two years old and 
under, to be put to death, isa strong argument in 
favor of the supposition, that the principal star in 
this constellation was that which directed the magi 
to their search. Gerlach, in his Commentary, says: 
As Jesus adapted Himself to the fishermen by the 
miraculous draught of fishes; to the sick, by the 
curing of their infirmities ; and to all His hearers, by 
parables relating to the circumstances around, and 
the affairs of ordinary life; so did He draw these 
astronomers to Himself by condescending to their 
favorite science. 

If it be asked how Providence could employ such 
a deceptive art for the purpose of guiding the magi 
to the truth, we reply, that there is a vast difference 
between earlier and later astrology. Just as chemis- 
try sprung from alchemy, and even war gave rise to 
the Law of Nations, so ancient pagan astrology was 
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the parent of our modern science of astronomy. But 
the tendency of all true science is to point the way 
to faith. A perception of the harmonious order of 
the firmament, and especially a knowledge of astron- 
omy, would direct devout minds to Him who is the 
Centre of the spiritual solar system, to the creative 
Word, the Source of all order. Besides, it was not 
astrological inquiry which primarily determined the 
magi to undertake the journey to Bethlehem, but 
their belief in the Messiah promised to the Jews, of 
whom they had heard. They were men earnest in 
their deep longing, and believers according to the 
measure of preparing grace granted them. Hence their 
astrological knowledge was used only as the instru- 
ment of advancing and directing their faith. Thus 
Divine Providence might condescend even to their 
erroneous ideas, and cause the appearance of the con- 
‘stellation in the heavens to coincide with the convic- 
tion in their hearts,.that the birth of the Messiah had 
then taken place; more especially as their mistake 
implied at least the general trfith that the whole 
starry world points to Christ, and that particular law 
of Providence, according to which great leading 
events in the kingdom of God are ushered in by sol- 
emn and striking occurrences, both terrestrial and 
celestial. Thus, all secular knowledge, however 
blended with error, serves to draw heavenly minds to 
Christ. Error is but the husk, truth is the kernel. 
Accordingly, the star which was a sign to these wise 
men, is to us a symbol that all nature—in particular, 
the starry heavens, and the whole compass of natural 
science—if properly understood, will, under Divine 
guidance, lead us to deeper and stronger faith. 
ome: Heubner, ‘‘ Praktische Erklérung des 

euen Test.,” vol. i. p. 13.) The statement, that 
the star had guided the magi to Jerusalem, must 
be interpreted in accordance with the symbolical im- 


' port of the passage. The magi, of course, availed 


themselves of the ordinary channels of information 
as to the road from the East to Jerusalem; and 
they went to Jerusalem on the supposition that 
the capital of Judza would naturally be the birth- 
place of the King of the Jews. The way from Jeru- 
salem to Bethlehem they learnt from local informa- 
tion, having been directed there by the scribes and 
by Herod. To them, however, the star still seemed 
to be the guide of their jonrney—more especially the 
same star which they had seen in the East when 
first it rose (for this must be the import of the sin- 
gular number, év 17 avaroAy, since the phrase, ‘in 
the Hast,” would require the Plural, and avaroAf 
evidently corresponds with rex@els), now appeared in 
its zenith right overhead upon Bethlehein, where the 
shepherds had already made known the abode of the 
Messiah. To their believing hearts the star seemed 
to stand fixed, as heaven’s own light, over the Jong 
desired, though obscure and humble residence. But 
it is remarkable how even their astrological inferen- 
ces were purged from error, and transformed into 
genuine faith. For, first, they found the new-born 
King of the Jews not at Jerusalem. Secondly, they 
found on the throne of Judah a worldly-minded old 
tyrant. Thirdly, they found the representatives of 
the sanctuary of Judah, and the holy city itself, 
indifferent and unbelieving. Fourthly, they were 
directed to the poor village of Bethlebem. Fifthly, 
in Bethlehem itself they were directed to a poor cot- 
tage. Lastly,they found, nota child of two years of 
age, but an infant recently born, surrounded by what 
»betokened extrame poverty, under the care of a 
nomeless couple, the head of which was a carpenter. 
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All these stumbling-blocks had to be removed by the 
testimony of the Scriptures which they had heard, 
by the witness of the Spirit in theif hearts, by the 
sublime spectacle of Mary and the holy child, and by * 
the communications ofthe believing shepherds. 
Thus were the heathen and carnal elements in their 
astrological impressions effaced, and only what was 
true, remained. The star in the sky had guided 
them to the Sun of the spiritual firmament. 

Ver. 2, And are come to worship Him.— 
Tlpocxuvety, to indicate veneration, homage, submis- 
sion, by prostration of the face to the ground: Gen. 
xix. 1; xlii. 6, etc.; Herodot. i. 184, etc. Here, as in 
many other places, the word is, however, to be taken 
as meaning adoration in the more general sense, as 
it evidently refers merely to religious, not to political 
homage. 

Ver. 8. (Herod) was troubled, and all Jeru- 
salem with him, ¢7apdx@7.—Both Herod and 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem were struck witb sinful 
fear. With Herod, it may have been chiefly political 
fear of a supposed new claimant of the throne. At 
the same time, he must also have felt a dread, partly 
religious and partly moral, of the power of religion, . 
and of the advent of One wko should judge both the 
nation and the world,—an event which he would 
naturally connect with the coming of the Messiah. 
Nor were the inhabitants of Jerusalem merely 
alarmed from apprebension of the cruelty of Herod, 
but because, along with him, they anticipated a con- 
flict and a judgment of a spiritual character. Light- 
foot and Berthold suppose that they were merely 
afraid of the calamitous times which should precede 
the reign of Messiah, or of the dolores Messie, as 
they are termed. But this could form only one ele- 
ment in their genera] and undefined dismay. Jeru- 
salem does not go to Bethlchem,—this fact best 
explains the character of their fear. Gerlach reminds 
us of the circumstance that, ‘‘a short time before 
this, the Pharisees had predicted to a female relative 
of Herod, that her descendants would obtain the royal 
dignity, and that Herod and his house would be de- 
stroyed. In consequence of this prediction several 
of the Pharisees had been put to death. When such 
& tyrant was alarmed, his whole capital could not but 
be also alarmed.” 

Ver. 4. (Herod) gathered together, etc.—This 
refers either to an extraordinary sitting of the Sanhe- 
drim—which is the usual opinion—or merely to a 
theological conference. The latter supposition seems 
to us the more probable, as the object of the meeti 
was merely a theological deliverance. It is reniiered 
still more likely from the fact, that the third class 
of the members of the Sanhcdrim, the elders, are not 
mentioned (for details, see Meyer, p. 65; and Winer 
and others, under the article Synedriumn, or Sanke- 
drim). ‘‘The term apxsepeés comprehends not 
only the actual high priest for the time (3 dpyiepeds, 
beri! wD, Lev. xxi. 10), but those also who had 


previously held the office of high priest (for at this 
period it was often transferred at the caprice of the 
Romans: Joseph. Antig. xv. 8), and, probably, eren 
the heads of the twenty-four classes of priests (1 
Chron. xxiv. 6; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 14; Joseph. Antzg. 
xx. 8, 8).” The scribes (ypanpareis, S° EO) formed 
a separate class in the Sanhedrim, though only a 
portion of them were members of it. From the 
union of civil and spiritual government under the Old 
Testament theocracy, they were at one and the same 
time lawyers and theologians,—interpreters of the 
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law in this twofold sense. Hence Luke calls them 
yourcoi and youodiSdoxaro:. Most of them belonged 
to the sect of the Pharisees (see the article Schriftge- 
lehrte in Winer). In all probability, the scribes ori- 
ginated not merely from the practice of employing 
copyists of the law and public readers in the syna- 
gogues, but were intended as a kind of successors to 
the prophets, in a sense modified by the circumstan- 
ces of the time. The only point before the Sanhe- 
drim on the present occasion was to specify, on theo- 
logical grounds, the place where Christ should be 
born. No doubt, however, the scribes were aware of 
the reason why Herod wished to ascertain this point. 

Vers. 5 and 6. F’or thus it is written by the 
prophet: Micah v. 1.—The p e is freely quoted 
from the Septuagint. In the Hebrew text the 
prophet says: ‘‘ But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, too 
small to be among the thousands of Judah (""S¥ 
TINT “ESRD MiA7>)—[or, the central towns where 
the heads of thousands resided, t.e., subordinate di- 
visions of tribes ]—out of thee shall come forth unto 
Me One who is to be ruler in Israel: whose going 
forth (origin) is from the first of time, from the days 
of eternity.” The Sept. has: “‘ And thou Bethle- 
hem, house of Ephratah, too small to be among the 
thousands (¢» yiAcdow) of Judah,” ete. Matthew 


substitutes for Ephratah, ‘‘/and of Judah.” The 
expression probably means district, and is analogous 
to that of Ephraim, or twin-district. Ephratah was 
the District par excellence—the District of Judah.— 


The words, art not the least, seem to imply a ques- 
tion, as if it were said: ‘‘ ‘Art thou too small? Out 
of thee shall come, etc. Not only art thou not too 
small to be one of the thousands (or central towns) in 
the tribe of Judah, but thou shalt be the birthplace of 
the King of all Israecl—the King eternal.” Though 
we have here among the princed for “ among the 
thousands,” it must not be inferred that the Evange- 


list or his translator had mistaken the word FN ’ 


a thousand (central town), for FADN | the chief of 
a thousand (as Meyer thinks, p. 66). In point of 
fact, the Evangelist here refers to a central town or 
thousand, only personifying it by the term “‘ prince.” 
Even the Rabbins admit that this passage applies to 
the Messiah. Indeed, the whole context, and the 
mysterious designation of the promised ruler, prove 
its Messianic reference ; but chiefly, the circumstance 
that the Messiah to be born in Bethlehem is distm- 
guished from the then reigning house of David. 

_ Rule, or rather feed, as in the margin—rormavei, 
the primitive idea of ruling a people. Homer: 
woiuéves Acww. It is clear, from this passage, that 
the scribes understood the words of Micah as refer- 
ring to the Messiah. So also did the Chaldee trans- 
lator. Subsequently, the Jews tried to destroy this 
testimony by applying the prediction to Hezekiah or 

babel. 


Ver. 7. Privily, Ad@pa.—Quite characteristic of 
political suspicion. Herod evidently shared the mis- 
take of the magi, that the birth of the child coincided 
with the first appearance of the star, and that, conse- 
quently, the child was then in its second year. This 
error led to the slaughter of the children at Bethlehem. 

Ver. 9. And, lo, the star.—Bengel infers from 
this passage, without sufficient reason, “‘ toto itinere 
non viderant stellam.” The only difference was, 


that the star was now in its zenith, and hence ap- 


senha to go before them. According to a common 
custom, they travelled by night (Hasselquist, 
“ Reise nach Paldstina,” p. 152). From this cir- 


cumstance, however, we are warranted in supposing 
that Herod received the magi at night, in order to 
question, and to give them such directions as would 
make them, unconsciously, spies, and subservient to 
bis murderous purpose. Immediately on leaving the 
despot’s palace, they set out on their journey. 

Ver. 11. Into the house.—This no more provee 
(as Meyer asserts) that Matthew represents Bethle- 
hem as Joseph’s permanent place of residence. than 
ver. 1 shows that the magi did not arrive till long 
after the birth of the Saviour. In all probability the 
holy family removed, soon after the homage of the 
shepherds, from the stable (or the caravansery) to 
some shepherd’s cottage. The event here alluded to 
undoubtedly occurred soon after the birth of Jesus, 
and beiore His presentation in the temple. 

Opened their treasures.—The bags or boxes 
containing their treasures. According to Oriental usage, 
offerings are presented when welcoming a distinguish- 
ed stranger, but egpecially on rendering homage to a 
sovereign. The gold indicates wealth ; the frankin- 
cense and myrrh point to the East, more particularly 
to Arabia. Frankincense, a resin of bitter taste, but 
fragrant odor, was used chiefly in sacrifices and in 
the services of the temple. On the tree from which 
frankincense was derived in Arabia and India, comp. 
Winer. 
produced from a shrub, which, indigenous in Arabia 
and Ethiopia, grows also in Palestine. Myrrh was 
employed for fumigation and for improving the taste 
of wine, but especialiy as an ingredient of a very 
precious ointment. For a fuller account of these 
productions, see Winer and other Encycl.—These 
gifts have becn regarded as symbolical. Thus Theo- 
phylact: The gold to the King, the incense to the 
Lord, the myrrh to Him who was to taste of death 
(the great High Priest). Similarly Leo the Great. 
Fulgentius: Per aurum Christ regnum, per thus 

jus pontificatus, per myrrham mors significatur. 
Others give- other explanations. Leo ‘the Great and 
Juvencus suggest, that by these gifts the magi owned 
and did homage to both the divine and the human 
nature of Christ. Others have dwelt more on the 
practical utility of the gifts, as a provision for the 
holy family in their impending flight into Egypt. 
With this view we may, also, combine a symbolical 
interpretation of the threefold gift. Thus the myrrh, 
as precious ointment, may indicate the Prophet and 
the balm of Israel; the incense, the office of the 
High Priest; the gold, the splendor of royalty. In 
expatiating, however, on supposed symbolical mean- 
ings, great care is required to avoid mere trifling. 


Ver. 12, And being warned of God, xpnua _ 


virbévres.—The Vulgate: responso accepto.—The 
expression seems to imply a previous inquiry. Ben- 
gel: Ste rant, vel rogarant. Hence we infer 
that, even before being warned in a dream, the for- 
mer trustfulness and simplicity of the magi—so 
characteristic of these inquirers—had given place to 
suspicion of Herod’s intentions, from the contrast 
between the uncomfortable impression produced by 
the despotic king and the spiritual feelings awakened 
by the holy family. The word dvexépyoay is also 
significant: they withdrew, escaped, by another way 
to theirown country. Their direct way home would, 
in all probability, have led by Jerusalem, as the 
route would depend not so much on the direction in 
which their country lay, as on the road usually taken 
by travellers. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE HISTORICAL CHARACTER OP 
THE ADORATION OF THE MaGu—The ides (sti'l, it would 


Myrrh, an aromatic of a similar kind, was - 
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seem, countenanced, as in Meyer's “Commentary,” p. 79) 
that the preceding narrative was no more than a legend, is 
not only thevlogically untenable, but scientifically antiquat- 
ed. The deep significant and symbolical meaning is no argu- 
ment against the historical truth of this Gospel narrative, 
bat rather an additional evidence of its reality. (See “ Leben 
Jesu,” vol. i. p. 41.) At any rate, if this narrative be a 
legend, it cannot be supposed to have been of Jewish Chris- 
tian origin: It portrays Judaism ins most disadvantageous 
light ere with the Gentile world. It is remarkable 
that the Evangelist Luke, the companion of Paul, the Apos- 
tle of the Gentiles, introduces Jewish worthies as celebrat- 
ing the praises of the new-born Messiah: while Matthew, 
whose Gospel was primarily lutended for the use of Jewish 
converts, dwells upon the homage paid tu the Saviour by 
Gentiles. This accounts for the circumstance, that in the 
Ebionite Hebrew Gospel, not only the first chapter, which 
records the miraculous birth, but also the second, was omit- 
ted. “Chalcidlus, a Platonic philosopher and a heathen, 
but according to others a deacon of Carthage, also relates 
this narrative in his Commenturad Timaum Plat. See 
Opera Hippolyti, ed. Fabric. xf. 825..—Heubner. The 
same writer (Heubner) refers to Hamann: “ Die Kreuasiige 
dea Phtlologen,” vol. if. p. 158; and to Lilienthal: “ Dée 
gute Sache der gittlichen Ofenbarung,” v. 271 and x, 508 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. In the first chapter, the Evangelist points out 
the part which the Jewish people had in connection 
with the Messiah. Christ’s genealogy, and His birth 
from the Virgin, show that salvation was of the Jews. 
‘The second chapter, which records the arrival of 
magi from the East, presenta the interest of the Gen- 
file world in Christ. The magi are, so to speak, the 
representatives of those pious Gentiles whose names 
are recorded in the Old Testament,—Melchisedec, 
Jethro, Ruth, Hiram, Job, Naaman, etc. To this 
class also belong, in a certain sense, Nebuchadnezzar 
and Cyrus. The same thread continues to run 
through the New Testament history, where we meet 
with the three believing centurions and other pious 
Gentiles, and where the vision of a Gentile—the man 
of Macedonia—summons the Apostle to carry the 
Gospel into Europe, Acts xvi. 9. Thus the first 
chapter of our Gospel illustrates the hereditary blese- 
ing as contrasted with the hereditary curse; while 
the second proyes, that although the heathen were 
judicially given up to their own ways, there was 
among them in all ages a certain longing after, and 
knowledge of, the Saviour (Rom. i.). The Jewish 
hereditary blessing and the Gentile aspirations of 
nature together belong to what the Church calls the 
gratia praveniens, or prevenicnt grace. Among those 
who enjoyed the hereditary blessing, prevenient grace 
was continued in genealogical succession. They 
were a chosen race. In the Gentile world, the hope 
of a Saviour was planted here and there in chosen 
individuals. Yet, these two classes of believers are 
not entirely distinct from each other. Even the 
Gentile world was favored with bright glimpses of 
Messianic tradition; while among the Jews, also, 
“prevenient grace,” in its aH eer manifestations, 
was accorded to chosen individuals, in whom it led 
to personal faith. In both these respects the scho- 
lastic view of Augustine (not of the Church in gen- 
eral) lags far behind the scriptural record of the 
riches of grace and of faith, and needs modification. 
The manifestation of Christ among the Gentiles, or 
the Epiphany (éw:pdyea) of Scripture, is infinitely 
more grand and full than the medizval festival of the 
Epiphany. Still, the latter was a solemn testimony 
to the wondrous efficacy of preparing grace, or the 
Adyos owepuarixds, to whom the ancient Greek Fa- 
thers (especially Justin Martyr and Clement of Alex- 
andria) have borne such ample testimony. 

The dark side of the picture in the first chapter 


consists mainly in the power of the heathen world, 
which, like a frightful storm, seems to pase over the 
genealogical tree of the Messiah. This is reversed 
in the second chapter, where the Gentile world pre 
sents the bright, while unbelieving Israel forms the 
dark side of the picture. 

2. Some of the statements contained im the sec- 
ond chapter scem, at first sight, to be stumbling- 
blocks to our faith :—Christ so remote, so hidden, so 
disowned,—Christ at first a child in the world, a poor 
child, in a rural district at a distance from Jerusa- 
lem, in a lowly abode—a fugitive, an occasion of 
martyrdom, a Nazarene. On the other hand, we 
have here also an array of historical events which 
show Him to be the Christ; such as the star, nature, 


science, and philosophy,—history, on its dark side 
and on its bright (Herod and the theological lore of 
the scribes),—Holy Scripture, prophecy, the giving 
up of His kindred, the significant dream by night, 
God's overruling providence,—all forming one glori- 
ous wreath of evidence. On the analogy presented 


by the humble church of Bethlehem, in Prague, 
where John Huss preached, and the insignificant 
church where Luther taught at Wittenberg, see 
Heubner, on Math. p. 14. 

8. The star which the wise men saw must not — 
be regarded as a fulfilment of Balaam’s prophecy re- 
specting the Star that was to come out of Jacob 
gen xxiv. 17); for Christ Himself was that Star. 

he star seen by the wise men was, however, a sym- 
bol of the true Star, the Sun of Righteousness (Mal- 
achi). The arrival of those’ distinguished magi to 
do homage to the Messiah was clearly a beginning 
of the fi ent of ancient prophecy, according to 
which the princes of the Gentiles were to come and 
present their homage to the Messiah (Ps. lxxii. 10; 
Isa. lx. 3, etc.). In a symbolical sense, they may 
therefore be appropriately called the three kings 
from the East. They were spiritual princes from 
the Gentile world, bearing testimony by their gifts 
to the dim yet real longing after a Prophet, Priest, 
and King, in those whom they represented. 

4. In the design of Herod the old enmity of Edom 
against Jacob seems to reappear. We are involun- 
tarily reminded of that murderous purpose, “I will 
slay my brother Jacob” (Gen. xxvii. 41), which Esau 
relinquished in his own person, but bequeathed to 
his posterity (see the prophet Obadiah), and which 
attained its fulfilment in the progress of history. 
The same may be said of the blessing which Jacob 
bestowed upon Esau; which also was most marked- 
ly fulfilled in the Idumean rule over Israel, except 
that the noble traits in the character of Esau—his 
honesty and inh soy aaa no longer traceable in 
the cruel and crafty Idumean dynasty. 

5. The antagonism between the Maccabees and 
the Herodians belongs to the great tragic contrasts 
in the history of the kingdom of God. The most 
touching incident in this drama is the sad fate of 
Mariamne, the Asmonmran princess, whom Herod 
married, passionately loved, but sacrificed to his 
suspicions. Ruckert (the poet), in his Herod, well 
describes the Hellenizing and worldly spirit of this 
prince, who covered even Palestine with Greek 
names. The policy of these two dynasties may well 
serve as a beacon to the nations of Christendom. If 
the policy of the Maccabees was at a later period 
followed by the Byzantine court, that of the Herodi- 
ans is too well known in modern times as Macchia- 
vellianism. 

6. The contrast between the faith of the Gentiles 
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and the unbelief of the Jews, here presented in its | is the King of the “fa the Messiah; 2. the King 


leading features, has been fully verified in the course 
of history. See Rom. ix.-xi. The Gospel of the 
Epiphany is also the Gospel of Mfissions to the 
Heathen. 

7. Heaven and earth, as it were, move around 
the holy child as around their centre. But this cen- 
tre repels whatever is dark and evil by the same 
force with which it attracts every germ of what is 
noble and holy. 

8. The higher and spiritual import attaching to 
the designation, “King of the Jews,” appears even 
from the conduct of Herod. In his mind, the ex- 
pression is evidently equivalent with Messiah, and 


connected with spiritual rather than with temporal 
fanctions 7 otltere ise thé inquiry of ‘the magi would 
have been treated as sedition. 

9. For a time it was thought that the holy child 
had been put to death in Bethlehem, or else that He 
had forever quitted the scene and settled in Egypt. 
Next we find Him growing up in obscurity at- Naza- 
reth. Thus Christ may be rded as the Prince 
of outeast children, such as ael, Moses, Cyrus, 
Romualas, etc. 

10. On the spread of the knowledge of Christ 
among the Persians and Mohammedans, comp. Heub- 
ner, p. 17. 


HOMELETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The salvation of the world in the form of a child 
—1. concealed, and yet well known; 2. a child hated 
and feared, yet longed for and loved; 8. signally de 
spised, and yet marvellously honored; 4. beset by 
extreme and yet kept in perfect safety.—The 
holy child viewed as the moving centre of the world 
in motion,—1. setting everything in motion; 2. at- 
tracting all that is congenial; 38. repelling all that is 
hostile. Christ had come to the wise men before 
they came to Him,—or the mysterious working of 
prevenient grace.—The threefold knowledge of Christ 
in the Gentile world: 1. Information by tradition; 
2. a star in the sky; 8. the influence of the Spirit in 
the heart.—On the Gentile world also a star, if no 

ighter light, shed its lustre—The star of heaven 
and the star of carth.—In what sense are the wise 
men from the Kasi to be ed as really kings 
from the Gentile world?—In preaching to the 
heathen, let us bear in mind that there is a star in 
their frmament.—Let us go and meet the Gentiles.— 
Even the best among the heathen may serve as evi- 
dence of the spiritual destitution and need of the 
heathen world—The clearest light among the 
heathen is but eka. ae rea philosophy must 
lead to Christ.—Genuine science, if true to its aim, 
points to the centre of all knowledge.—Every depart- 
ment of knowledge a mere potsherd, unless complet- 
ed by faith.—Nature’s testimony to Christ. 1. The 
Various stages in nature tending upward to what is 
spiritual, or to Christ. 2. By the travailing and 
groaning in pain of all nature, she points forward 
to salvation in Christ. 3. Through the varied im- 
agery and symbols of nature, she points homeward to 
the spirit—How everything replies tq the inquiry: 
Where is He that has been born King of the Jews? 
1. Scripture. 2. The scribes. 8. Even the enemies 
of the King Himself. 4. The star in the sky. 65. 
The convictions of the heart.—Infimte importance 
of the question: Where is the new-born King of the 
Jews? 1. Its deep meaning. 2. The eager interest 
attaching to it. 3. The glorious hope connected 
with it—The glory of the King of the Jews. 1. He 


of all nations, or the Saviour of the world; 8. the 
King of kings and Lord of lords.—Jesus is still the 
King of the Jews,—a watchword for our missionary 
enterprise.—The King of the Jews is not to be found 
at Jerusalem, the city of the King.—The alarm of a 
tyrant spreads terror among his subjects.—Even in- 
quiry after Christ alarms an unbelieving world.—The 
hatred of the wicked must serve as testimony to the 
truth of the Gospel.—Herod consulting Scripture as 
if it had been a heathen oracle.—The value of lifeless 
orthodoxy, and the worthlessness of lifeless theologi 
ans.—Those who are near are often afar off, and 
those who are afar off near.—The callous and un- 
moved guides to Bethlehem.—Without the light of 
Scripture, all the stars in the sky will not suffice to 
clear away our darkness.—If we but truly know that 
Christ has come, we shall soon learn where He is te 


be found.—The Gentile magi and the Jewish scribes. 
1. The former obtain, by their star, the Scriptures 
also; the latter lose, with the Scriptures, also the 
star. 2. The former become scribes (or learned in 


the Scriptures) in the best sense; the latter magi, in 
the worst sense.—Jerusalem and Bethlichem, former- 
ly and now.—Bethlehem and Nazareth.—Inconsisten- 
cy in the character of Herod. 1. Belief in the letter 
of Scripture. 2. Unbelief in the spirit of Scripture. 
—The evil craft of Herod, and the pious simplicity 
of the magi.—Hypocrisy as the shadow of faith in 
the world. 1. It accompanies faith, as the shadow 
the substance. 2. It is a proof of the existence of 
faith, as the shadow is of the substance. 3. It van- 
ishes before faith, as the shadow before the sub- 
stance.—The devices of hypocrisy in their might and 
in their impotence. 1, They are mighty in the 
world, 2. They bécome powerless before the power 
of God.—Hypocrisy in its’ two most hideous forms: 
1. As unprincipled religious policy; 2. as unprin- 
cipled political religiousness.—The road to Christ, 
and the decisive conflicts by the way: 1. It is always 
a long journey; 2. it always continues the grand 
question; 8. it is always a path of severe self-denial ; 
4, always a path full of dangers; 5. always a path 
abounding in obstacles; 6. always the only path to 
the true 1.—Recompense of perseverance in the 
path to Chris t joy.—The star always rests 
over the place where Christ is.—“ And they went 
tnto the house.” 1. What is suggested to us by the 
house? 2. What is suggested by those who enter- 
ed? 8. What is suggested by their entering ?—The 
homage of the wise men a sudden outburst of heart- 
felt blessed faith: 1. In their beholding Christ; 2. in 
their falling down and doing obeisance; 8. in their 
cordial homage, indicated by the noblest gifts.—The 
homage of the wise men indicating the order and 
succession of bisa Has alent 1. We behold. 
2. We fall down. 8. We present gifts——The hom- 

e of the wise men a picture of genuine and matur- 
od faith. 1. Vision issuing in humiliation and godly 
sorrow. 2. Adoration issuing in the joy of faith, 
8. Perseverance of faith issuing in self-dedication and 
works of love-—The child with Mary, his mother; 
but not Mary, the mother, with her child (Maryola- 
try).—The offerings of a grateful faith; gold, frank- 
incense, and myrrh: 1. as the noblest, 2. the most 
varied, 8. the most significant gifta.—The offering of 
a grateful hand, an expression of the dedication of 
the heart.—The earthly gifts of Christian gratitude 
reflecting the heavenly gift of the Lord.—We are to 
offer unto the Lord that which we have.—Prophetic 
dreams in the history of the kingdom of God.—Bless- 
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ed faith, with its songs of the night.—The sleep of 
the pious more profitable than the vigils of ecdleas 
craftiness.—The discoveries of faith are not meant 
for Herod nor for such as he.—The marvellous man- 
ner in which spiritual inquiry is directed from the 
native darkness of this world to the light of our eter- 
nal home.—God’s guidance is always toward Christ. 
—If God guide us, we shall always and certainly 
reach the goal.—The blessed return home.—Signifi- 
cance of Christ’s first possession in connection with 
His first flight. It came, 1. at the right time; 2. 
into the proper hands; 8. for the right purpose.— 
The first property of the Church in its significance 
with reference to al] Church property in the world: 
1. It should be regarded as belonging to Christ; 2. 
it should be applied to the service of Christ; and 
thus, 8. become a true blessing from Christ.—Divine 
providence most clearly manifesting itself in its care 
over the life of Christ.—Christianity universal in its 
nature and aim. It comprehends: 1. heaven and 
earth; 2. nature and Scripture; 3. the Gentiles and 
_ the Jews; 4. the heart and the life; 5. redemption 
and judgment. 

ie :—Christ in the cradle was the terror of 
an unjust monarch on his throne.—The kings and 
ibe pasa of this world may well tremble, and 
eel themselves insecure, if they are hostile to Christ. 
—Christ is still both the hope of the pious, and the 
terror of the wicked, whose conscience everywhere 
apprehends an avenger, and is alarmed by every 
passing event.—The living Saviour always puts old 
Adam in terror, and threatens to drive him from his 
throne.—Inconsistencies in the character of Herod: 
Faith in the letter of Scripture,—resistance to God’s 
decrees.—We have here an instance of persons who 
point out Christ to others, without going to Him 


themselves,—who teach others the way of salvation, 
without entering on it themselves.—The wicked em- 
ploy religion only as a means for their own ends.— 
The most blessed discovery of all is to have found 
Christ.—Edification to be derived from the history 
of the wise men. They were, 1. wise men—philos 
ophers: Thus should all who are truly wise, ete. 
2. Rich and noble: Thus should all the great of the 
earth, etc. 38. Strangers from a strange country: 
Thus we who are near to Christ, etc. 4. They saw 
Christ only as a child in His lowliness; we, on the 
contrary, etc. 5. They followed a small star; but 
our light is, etc. 6. They had a long and arduous 
journey to accomplish; but we scarce require to 
move a single step.—The glory shed on Jesus by 
the arrival of the wise men.—He who follows the 
feeble glimmerings of spiritual light, will receive di- 
vine guidance to perfect light.—Z'rwe Ocewle Science. 

LirEraTuRE: Two sermons on the Epiphany by 
St. Augustin and Gregory of Nazianzen, in Augusti: 
“Collection of Patristic Sermons,” vol. i, p. 100.— 
Luther’s ‘‘ Sermon on the Gospei of the Three Kings” 
(the wise men).—Dispositions of Rambach, Reinhard, 
etc., in Schaller’s “Homilet. Repert.,” p. 48.—F. 
Mallet: The Wise Men of the East. .A Christmas 
Gift. Bremen, 1852 (10 Meditations). 

[Trench: Christ the Desire of all Nationa, or the 
Unconscious P. of Heathendom. A Cour 
mentary on Matt. ii, 1-11. 4th ed., Cambridge, 
1854.—P. S, 

For Missionary Festivals: Christ the desire and 
goal of all nations—The star of the wise men— 
Allfeld: The Gentiles, too, shall walk in the light 
of Christ.— Uhle: The first Gentiles, who sought the 
Lord.—Rudelbach: The glory of the manifestation 
of Christ. 


B. Craprer II. 18-23 (Luke ii. 40-52). 
(The Gospel for the Sunday after New Year or Day of Circumcision.) 


13 


And when they were departed, behold, the [an] angel of the Lord appeareth to Jo- 


seph in a dream, saying, Arise, and take the young child and his mother, and flee into 
Egypt, and be thou there until I bring thee word: for Herod will seek the young 


14 
15 


child to destroy him. When he arose, he took the young child and his mother by 
night, and departed into Egypt, And was there until the death of Herod: that it might 


- be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt have I 


16 called my son. 


Then Herod, when he saw that he was mocked of [by] the wise men, 


was exceeding wroth, and sent forth, and slew all the childten’ that were in Bethlehem, 
and in all the coasts thereof,* from two years old and under, according to the time 


17 
18 


which he had diligently inquired of the wise men. 
spoken by Jeremy’ the prophet, saying, In Rama was there a voice heard,‘ lamentation, 


Then was fulfilled that which was 


and weeping, and great mourning, Rachel weeping for her children, and would not be 


19 
20 


comforted, because they are not. 


21 
22 


But when Herod was dead, behold, an angel of the 
Lord appeareth in a dream to Joseph in Egypt, Saying, Arise, and take the young child 
and his mother, and go into the land of Israel: for they are dead which [who] sought 
the young child’s life. And he arose, and took the young child and his mother, and 
came into the land of Israel. But when he heard that Archelaus did reign [reigned] 


in Judea in the room of his father Herod, he was afraid to go thither: notwitbstand- 
ing, [and] being warned of God in a dream, he turned aside into the parts of Galilee: 


23 


And he came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth: that it might be fulfilled which was 


spoken by the prophets, He shall be called a Nazarene. 
1 Ver. 16.—[Better: ail the male children, wdyras Tous waidas. Lange: alle Knaben.—P. 8.] 


2 Ver. 16—[In all tte borders, in all the neighborhood.] 


4 Ver. 18.—{Proper order: A voice was heart in RB, 
lamentation and.—P, 8.) 


3 Ver. 17.—[Jeremlah.) 
Comp. Jer, xxxi. 15. The best editions omit Spijvos kal, 


CHAP. IL 18-23. 


@ 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 18. Behold, an angel of the Lord ap- 
peareth._Though the wise men had withdrawn 
from the influence of Herod, the child was still in 
danger. It may be presumed that the wise men and 
the child’s parents had conversed together about 
Herod, and that the magi had begun to entertain 
strong suspicions of his intentions. Probably Jo- 
seph and Mary were to some extent relieved when 
the wise men left the country without returning to 
Herod. Still, the anxious vigilance of Joseph con- 
tinued unabated ; and it may be as an evi- 
dence of his devotedness, that he again received in- 
struction and direction by a vision in a dream. He 
did not hesitate for a moment, but immediately fled 
with the child and its mother. 

Vers. 14, 15. Egypt was the only possible place 
of refuge. It was situated near the southern frontier 
of Judwa. Following this direction, the fugitives at 
once withdrew to a distance from Jerusalem. Fre- 
quented roads led through the desert into Egypt. 
There they would find a large and more liberal Jew- 
ish community under the protection of a civilized 

bert The supposition that this account was 

vented for the purpose of fulfilling the passage in 
Hosea xi. 1 (which, in the text, eaced in accord- 
ance with the original Hebrew), is entirely incompat- 
ible with the scope and meaning of the narrative. 
Even supposing the story to be legendary, it would 
have ill accorded with the anxiety of Joseph and 
Mary about the child to represent them as undertak- 
ing a journey for the purpose of fulfilling a prophe- 


Cy; y one which, in its literal sense, referred 
to the of Israel out of Egypt (comp. Ex. iv. 
22; Jer. xxxi. 9). The Septuagint translation has 


7% réxva, abrov (of Israel). As, however, the flight 
and the return had really taken place, the Evangel- 
ist, whose attention was always directed to the fats 
ment of prophecy, might very properly call attention 
to the fact, that even this prediction of Hosea had 
been fulfilled. And, in truth, viewed not as a verbal 
but as a typical prophecy, this prediction was fulfill- 
ed by the flight into Egypt. Israel of old was called 
out of Egypt as the son of God, inasmuch as Israel 
was identified with the Son of God. But now the 
Son of God Himself was called out of Egypt, who 
came out of Israel as the kernel from the husk. 
When the Lord called Israel out of Egypt, it was 
‘with special reference to His Son; that is, in view 
of the high spiritual place which Israel was destined 
‘to occupy. In connection with this, it is also impor 
tant to bear in mind the historical influence of Egypt 
om the world at large. Ancient Greek civilization— 
hay, in a certain sense, the imperial power of Rome 
itself—sprung from Egypt; in Egypt the science of 
Christian theology and Christian monasticism origin- 
sted; from Egypt proceeded the last universal con- 
queror; out of Egypt came the typical son of God to 
found the theocracy; and thence also the true Son 
of God, to complete the theocracy.—According to 
tradition, Christ stayed at Matarea in Egypt, in the 
Vicinity of Leontopolis, where, at a later period, the 
Jewish temple of Onias stood.—Sce Schubert’s Reise 
ta das Morgenland, ii. p. 179. 

Ver. 16. That he was mooked, évexalyéy— 
oulwitted, made a fool of.—The word is frequently so 
used in the Septuagint. “The expression is here 
employed from Herod's point of view.” 

From two years old, ad d:erovs, sc. waidds.— 
From two years old down to the youngest male child 


on the breast. It follows that the star had been seen ‘ 
by the wise men for about two years before their ar-| 
rival at Jerusalem. The massacre of the children at 
Bethlehem has been regarded as a myth, chiefly be- 
cause Josephus makes no mention of it. Thus even 
Meyer doubts the historical truth of this narrative, 
since Josephus always relates circumstantially all the 
cruelties perpetrated by Herod (Anfig. xv. 7, 8, etc.). 
But that he recorded so many, scarcely implies that 
he meant to relate every instanoe of his cruelty. It 
is farther argued, that, if the massacre has “been a 
historical fact, it would, on account of the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, certainly have been men- 
tioned by the Jewish historian.” We infer the op- 
posite. From the peculiarity of the occurrence, it 
would have been impossible to mention: it without 
furnishing a more direct testimony, either for or 
against the Christian faith, than Josephus wished to 
bear. The supposition that the massacre was not 
openly and officially ordered, but secretly perpetrated 
by banditti in the employ of Herod (see Leben Jeau, 
ii. p. 112), is not “ gratuitous,” but suggested by the 
text (Ad@pa AxplBwoe; dwoorelAas dveiver). Not 
that we draw any inference frum the confused ac- 
count in Macrobius * (see Meyer, p. 174); the Goe- 
pel narrative can, however, easily dispense with it. 
Vers. 17, 18. Then was fulfilled, ¢c.—The 
prediction in Jer. xxxi. 15 is here quoted freely from 
the Septuagint. 
ical, not of a literal, prophecy. The passage 
rily refers to the deportation of the Jews to Babylon. 
Rachel, the ancestress of Benjamin, who was buried 
near Bethlehem, is introduced as issuing from her 
grave to bewail the captivity of her children. The 
sound of her lamentations is carried northward be- 
yond Jerusalem, arid heard at Rama—a fortress of 
Israel on the frontier toward Judah, where the cap- 
tives were collected. The meaning probably is, that 
the grief caused by this deportation, and the conse 
quent lamentations of the female captives, was such 
as to reach even the heart of the ancestress of Ben- 


aces 


jamin (which here includes also Judah). As used » 
by Jeremiah, it was, therefore, a figurative expression — 


for the deep sorrow of the exiled mothers of Judah. 
But in the massacre of the infants of Bethlehem this, 


earlier calamity was not only renewed, but its de- 


scription verified in the fullest and most tragic man- | 


ner. Rachel’s children are not merely led into exile ; 
they are destroyed, and that by one who called him- 
self King of Israel. Accordingly, Rachel is intro- 
duced as the representative of the mothers of Beth- 
lehem lamenting over their children (Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, and many others). The picture of Ra- 
chel herself issuing from the grave and raising a 
lament, indicates that the greatest calamity had now 
befallen Judah.—The words @pijvos xai are wanting 
in Codd. B.Z., etc., and in several translations. 

Ver, 20. They are dead who, e/c.—In the vi- 
sion a scriptural expression is used, Ex. iv. 19, which 
must have been familiar to Joseph. On the horrible 
death of Herod, amid alternate designs of revenge 
and fits of despair, comp. Joseph. Anétg. xvii. 15, 
1; 9,8; De Bello Jud. 1, 83. He died at the age 
of 70, in the 87th year of his reign. 

Ver. 22. But when he heard that Archelaus, 
etc.—After the death of Herod, his kingdom was di- 
vided among his three sons by Augustus. Archelaus 


* Of Augustus: ‘‘Cum audisset, inter paeros, quos in 8y- 
ria Herodes, rex Judaeorain intra Limatum jussit interficl, 
fillum quoqne ejus occisum, ait, melius est Herodis porcux 
esse, quam filium.” 


This is another fulfilment of a typ- | 
prima- ° 


— 
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obtained Judea, Idumeea, and Samaria; Herod Anti- 
pas, Galilee and Perea; Philip, Batanea, Trachonitis, 
and Auranitis. Herod and Philip received the title of 
Tetrarch. Archelaus obtained at first the designation 
of Hthnarch (Joseph. Aniig. xvii. 11,4). The title of 
King was to be afterward conferred on him if he de- 
served it by his services. But, nine years after his ac- 
cession, Augustus banished him, in consequence of the 
complaints of the Jews about his cruelty, to Vienne 
in Gaul, where he died (Anéig. xvii. 18, 2; De Bello 
Jud. ii. 7, 8). Like his father, Archelaus was 8 sus- 
picious and cruel tyrant. Accordingly, Joseph was 
afraid to remain in Judsea with the holy child. Ap- 
plying to the Lord for guidance, he was directed, in 
another dream, to settle in Galilee. This was the 
fourth revelation with which he was honored. 


soul. The ever-watchful solicitude of Joseph for the 
safety of the child of promise might serve as the nat- 
_ ural groundwork for these communications, while 
_ the repeated revelations vouchsafed during his noc- 
‘ turnal thoughts show that a identia specialissi- 
ma watched over the life of the Divine child. Such 
prophetic dreams exhibit the connection and co- 
operation of a special Divine providence with the 
most anxious vigilance on the part of the servants 
of God. Nor must we forget the connection between 
the devotedness of Joseph and the fond anxiety of 
Mary.—These four dreams occurred at considerable 
intervals of time. 

Ver. 28. A city called Naszareth.—The town 
was situated in Lower Galilee, in the ancient territo- 
ry of the tribe of Zebulon (Lightfoot, Hora Hebr. p. 
918), to the south of Cana, not far from Mount Ta- 
bor. It lay in a rocky hollow ape the mountains, 
and was surrounded by beautiful and grand scenery. 
The modern Nazareth is a small, but pretty town. 
According to Robinson, it has three thousand inhab- 
itants (see Schubert iii. 169 ; Robinson, iii. 421, Eng. 
ed, ii. 838 ; and other books of travels). Compare 
also the article in Winer and other Encycls. The 
name of Galilee was derived from 5953 , which orig- 
inally signifies a circle,—hencé Galilee, the circuit or 
surrounding country. The whole country received 
its name from the district, which was afterward 
named U; Galilee, as distinguished from Lower 
Galilee. Accordingly, in common conversation, the 
term Galilee was used to denote Upper Galilee, or 
the Galilee par excellence. This explains such ex- 
' pressions as Matt. iv. 12 and John iv. 44. One 
might be said to go from Nazareth to Galilee, just as 
we might speak of travelling from Berlin to Prussia 
(Proper), or from Geneva to Bas interior of ) Swit- 
 gerland. “The word Nazareth is supposed to be 
derived from "2, surculus, virgultum, as the sur- 
rounding district abounds in brushwood or shrubs ; 
Burckhardt, ‘ Reisen,’ ii. 583 (Matt. ii. 23 is an_allu- 
sion to "X3, surculus, in Isa. xi, 1, which Hofmann, 
in his ‘ Weissagung,’ ii. 64, denies on insufficient 
grounds).” mer, 

He shall be called a Nazarene.—As the 
word Nazarene is not employed in any prophetic 
passage of the Old Testament to designate the Mes- 
siah, various explanations have been proposed :—1. 
According to Jerome, some “eruditi Hebrei” had 
before his time traced the term to the expression "33 , 
sprout, in Isa. xi. 1, by which the Messiah is desig- 
nated; which view is followed by many modern ex- 
positors, as alzo by Piscator and Casaubon. Heng- 
stenberg, in his Christology, ii. 1, supports this ex- 


It | 
implies that a high tone of spirituality pervaded his | 


planation, by showing that the original name of thi 
place was "X32, and not M™X3. 2. Chrysostom, 
and many others after him, consider the words in 
question a quotation from a prophetic book now lost, 
But in quoting from the Old Testament, the inspired _ 
penmen evidently regarded the Old Testament canon ~ 
as closed, and referred only to books which had been »* 
received into it. This also disposes of the opinion 
that, 8. The quotation is from some apocryphal book 
(Gratz, Ewald). Still more untenable is, 4. the no 
tion that the term Nazarene is equivalent to ""3). 
For Jesus was neither a Nazarite (Matt. xi. 19), nor 
is He so called in any prophetic passage. Thi 


vague conjecture is rendered even more improbable 


by the suggestion of Ewald, that the quotation was 
taken from a lost apocryphal book, in which the 
Messiah was represented at His first appearance as & 
Nazarite, and that from this verbal similarity the 
Evangelist had derived his reference to Nazareth 
5. Some commentators have given up the idea of 8 
verbal reference, They argue that the cxpression 


Nazarene was used by the Jews to designate a slight 
ed person; and the Messiah is represented as such 
in Ps. xxii., Isa. liii. (Michaelis, Paulus, Rosenmiiller, 
etc.; comp. the author’s Leben Jesu, vol. ii. p. 48) 
This, or the explanation (1) proposed by Jerome, 
seems the most likely. Meyer supports the allusion 
to "X} by referring to the similar expression NO 
(Isa. iv. 2; Jer. xxili. 5, xxxiii. 15; Zech. iii. 8, vi 
12), which would also account for the use of the 
plural number—“ spoken by the prophets.” But it 
scems to us impossible to suppose that the allusion 
of the Evangelist should have been based merely on 
the similarity, and not on the meaning of the two 
words. Such a view could neither: be reconciled 
with the suggestion of Meyer about Zemach, nor 
would it tally with Isa. xi. 1, where the term "3 
is used only in allusion to, but not as a designation 
of the Messiah; so that the idea of a mere verbal 
fulfilment is out of the question. The conclusion at 
which we have arrived is, that the title Nazarene 
bears reference to the outward lowliness of the Mes- 
siah ; accordingly, the "2 in Isa. xi. 1 is analogous 
to the expressions used in Isa. liii. 2, and to other 
descriptions of the humble appearance of the Mee 
siah. In other words, the various allusions to the 
despised and humble appearance of the Messiah are, 
so to speak, concentrated in that of Nezer. The 
prophets applied to Him the term branch or bush, in 
reference to His insignificance in the eyes of the 
world; and this appellation was specially verified 
when He appeared as an inhabitant of despised Naza- 
reth, “the town of shrubs” (Leben Jesu, vol. ii. 120 
ff.). 

Meyer has recently repeated the assertion, that, aceord- - - 
ing to the account of Matthew, Bethlehem, and not Naza- | 
reth, was the original residence of Joseph and Mary; aod 
that, in this respect, there is a discrepancy between Matthew 
and Luke. This commentator controverts the view of Ne 
ander, Ebrard, Hoffinann, and others, who have successfally, 
as we think, reconciled the statements of the two Evange- 
lists (see Leben Jesu, ii. 122). In reply. it may be sufficient 
to say, that in all probability Joseph and Mary deemed it 
thelr duty to reside at Bethlehem after the birth of Jesus 
until otherwise directed, more espeelally as the magi bad 
been directed to Bethlehem in their search after the Messiah, 
Indeed, Matthew himself furnishes the key fur solving the 
apparent difficulty, when he mentions it as a new circam- 
stance that the birth of Christ took place “at Bethlebem.” 
A discrepancy could only bave been alleged if Josepb and 
Mary bad, in the first chapter, been represented as realding 
at Hethlehem. On the other hand, {it is easy to account = 


the special notice of the town of Nazareth in the passage b 
fore us, a8 the Evangelist wisbed to call attention to the cz 


CHAP. II. 13-28. 


— rebar ia residence at Nazareth, and fo the pro- 
hetic allusions thereto, 

F The following appears to have been the chronological 
order of arents’Baon after the birth of Christ the wise 
men arrived from the East. This was followed by the flight 
into Eeypt, and the sojourn there, which must have been 
very brief, as Herod's death occurred soon afterward. The 
presentation in the temple must have taken place after the 
return, as, according to the law, it could not occur before 
the fortieth day, but did nut necessarily take place on that 
day. After the presentation, Juseph and Mary settled to 
Galilee; and there, at Nazareth, the Lord resided for thirty 
years (seo my Leben Jesu, vol. ii. 110). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. Joseph’s dreams, in which angelic communica- 
tions were made for the deliverance of the holy child, 
afford us a glimpse into the spiritual nature of man, 
and into the spiritual world beyond. A contest en- 
sues between the kingdom of light and the ea a 
of darkness about the holy child. The craft of Herod 
assumes the form of satanic rage. The Jewish scribes 
have been successfully duped by him, and made sub- 
servient to the purposes of the tyrant. By their 
scriptural reply to his inquiry they have unconscious- 
ly delivered the infant Messiah into the power of the 
crafty monarch, But the deep and earnest spiritual- 
ity of the pious heathen worshippers proved sufficient 
to defeat his plans. Warned of God in a drean, 
they escaped from the meshes of his iniquitous poli- 
cy. By an unusual route they returned into their own 
eountry, and, to appearance, the holy child was safe. 
But Herod’s fury knew no bounds. The thought of 
having been outwitted by the magi was an additional 
incitement to wreak his vengeance on the object of 
their veneration. He now employed a band of ruffi- 
ans as the instruments of his last desperate attempt 
on the life of Jesus. No doubt he expected that in 
the slaughter of the infants of Bethlehem the infant 
Jesus would perish. Thus did the kingdom of dark- 
ness put forth its utmost efforts, which, on the other 
hand, were counteracted by those of the kingdom of 
light. But if the powers of darkness proceed warily, 
those of light act still more warily. The calculations 
of a sleepless policy were baffled by the sleep of the 
pious. On the nature and significancy of dreams, 
sce Schubert’s ik des Traumes; and the 
author's dissértation entitled: “Von dem zwiefachen 
Bewussisein,” etc., in the “Deutsche Zeitschrift fir 
christliche Wissenschaft und christliches Leben,” Ber- 
lin, 1851, N. 80 ff. On angelical communications, 
see the author’s Leben Jesu, i. 48. 

In to the influence of the spiritual world 
on the human mind, the following principle may be 
laid down: The more vividly the soul is roused in its 
inmost being by wants and perplexities around, the 
more are we prepared for influences from the spirit- 
ual worl | or evil, according to the spiritual 
condition of the soul. Again, in proportion as the 
spiritual condition of the soul is undeveloped, though 
earnest in its aspirations after God, or as a person is 
engrossed with cares and toils in the ordinary course 
of his life, the more likely is the influence of the 
/ spiritual world to be felt in dreams and visions of the 
night. As instances in point, we may here refer to 
the ecstatic state of Hagar, of Gideon, of Mary Mag- 
dalene, of the Christian martyrs in the Primitive 
Church, of the French Camisardes, [the Scotch Cov- 
enanters], the Jansenista, and others. 

2. The anxious care of Joseph for the safety of 
the child and its mother may be regarded as a proof 
that Divine Providence always raises up faithful ser- 
Vants to protect and to promote His own kingdom, 
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and with it the spiritual welfare of mankind. But 
in this instance the salvation of the world was con- 
nected with the safety of a babe, threatened by the 
craft of a despot, whose had on no other oc- 
casion missed its mark. Hence the care of Provi- 
dence for the safety of this child was unremitting; 
Joeeph’s vigilance did not cease even in his sleep, 
while the mother’s solicitude was undoubtedly still 
more eager. Every other consideration seems sec- 
ondary to that of the safety of the child. Thus has 
the Lord ever prepared instruments for His work. 
By God’s grace, devoted and faithful servants have 
never been wanting in the world, and the King Eter- 
nal has always His faithful ones. 

8. The tractate of Lactantius, de morte perseeu- 
torum, commences with an account of the death of 
Herod. It is a tale of persecution and retribution, 
renewed in every 

4. The mysterious import of Egypt in the world’s 
history ap constantly anew. ‘Out of Egypt 
have I My son,” is an expression which per- 
vades the whole course of history. But this calling 
implies not only the Son’s residence in Egypt, but 
also his departure from it. 

5. The wail of Rachel is here a symbol of the 
n bead of the theocracy in general, called forth by 

e sufferings inflicted by the outward representatives 
of the theocracy on its genuine children. The wail 
of Rachel is renewed in the Church as often as the 
witnesses of the truth are put to death by carnal and 
worldly men, who profess to be the representatives 
of the Church. . 

6. We do not include the slaughtered infants of 
Bethlehem in the number of Christian martyrs prop- 
erly 80 called, as they did not of their own free choice 
and will bear testimony to the Saviour.* They per- 
ished simply because they were male children—chil- 
dren of Bethlehem, under hile ca of age. a, 
they have been justly considered the prototypes o 
Christian martyrdom (Feast of the Innocents, Dec. 
28), as they were cut off, 1. in their innocency; 2. as 
children of Bethlehem, and children of the promise ; 
8. from hatred to Christ; 4. for the purpose of with- 
drawing attention from the flight of the holy child, 
and to secure His safety in Egypt. 

7. Nazareth is the perpetual symbol of the out- 
ward lowliness and humble condition of Christ and 
of Christianity in the world. It is the emblem of 
that poverty which apparently so ill accords with the 
exalted nature of, and the depth of spiritual life 
brought to light by, the Gospel. But what to the 
world seems unfitting, is in reality, and in the sight 
of God, most fitting; for Christianity is based and 
reared on deepest humility. Hence the path by 
which God leads His elect is first downward, and 
then upward; both the descent and the ascent in- 
creasing as they proceed, as we see in the history of 
Jacob, of Joseph, of Moses, of David, and of others. 
The prophets were fully and experimentally acquaint- 
ed with this fundamental principle of the Divine gov- 
ernment. Hence they prophesied of the lowliness 


* [The Church distinguishes and celcbrates a threefold 
martyrdom: 1 martyrdom both in will und in fact,—Fer 
tival of 8t. Stephen the D Saale hh Dec. 26; 2. martyrdom. 
in will, though not ia frct,—Festival of St. John the Evan- 
elist, Dec. 27; 8. martyrdom, in oon thoogh not in will— 
he Innocents’ Day, Dec. 28 These three festivals follow 
Christmas, because Christian martyrdom was regarded as a 
celestial birth, which is the consequence of Christ's terrestrial 
birth. Christ was born on earth that His saints might be 
born in heaven.—On the Holy Innocents compare the old 

m of Prndentius: Saleete flores martyrwum, and John - 

ble’s Christian Yeas, p. 4T7.—P. 8.] 
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of the Messiah during the earlier period of His life, 
of His subsequent humiliation, and of His death at 
the conclusion of His earthly career. 

8. In the life of children, as in that of mechanics 
and laborers, the mind is taken up during the day 
with surrounding objects. Hence their inner life dur- 
ing the night is more widely awake and susceptible 
to dreams and visions. This is the basis for the 
prophetic dreams of Joseph in the Old Testament, 
and Josepk in the New. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The homage which Christ receives is. the ground 
of his persecution and sufferings; but persecution 
and sufferings always lead to more abundant glory 
—The wise of this world are unable to protect Jesus 
and His Church. For this purpose God employs His 
heavenly messengers, and His despised children on 
earth.—Divine Providence brought to nought all the 
derigne of the wicked against the life of the holy 
ehild.—Children as under the protection of 1s.— 
Warning angel-voices during the course of our life.— 
Obedience to the voice of the Spirit—Joseph’s awak- 
ening in the morning. A short time before, he had 
risen to vindicate the mother : he now rises to rescue 
the child with its mother.—How the whole day is 
blessed when commenced with faith and obedience. 
—Joseph the model of all foster-parents.—Sacrifices 
for the Lord are the noblest gain.—The holy flight 
of the Lord in its happy results.—The holy with- 
drawal of the Lord the emblem of every holy with- 
drawal: 1. of that of the Old Testament prophets ; 
2. of that of Christians; 8. of the spiritual with- 
drawal from the world in the inner life.— t, the 
land of tombs, the cradle of God’s people.—The per- 
secuted Church of God ever at home with the Lord: 
1. in flight; 2. in the desert; 8. in a strange land. 
—The Lord continues, while all who rise against Him 
perish.—The children of Bethlehem as types of Chris- 
tian martyrdom. 1. They are, so to speak, the seal 
of the faith of Old Testament believers in the Mes- 
siah. 2. They confirm the faith of believers in all 
time coming.—Christ among the children of Bethle- 
hem, 1. They die for Him, in order to live for Him. 
2. He lives for them, in order to die for them.—No 
expenditure of blood and tears can be too great for 
the rescue of Jesus: 1. because His life is the ran- 
som of the world; 2. because His life transforms 
every sacrifice of blood and of tears into life and 
blessedness.—The death of children is of deep im- 
port in God's sight.—-Lamentation in the Church of 
God. a. The cry of Abel for vengeance ; 5. Rachel’s 
cry of sorrow; c. Jesus’ cry of love.—‘ They are 
dead which sought the young child’s life.” Thus it 
was (1) formerly. Thus it is (2) still. Thus it will 
be (8) at the end of time.—Archelaus his father’s 
son. 1. Personal guilt; 2. hereditary guilt; 8. the 
judgment.—The savor of despotism banishes happi- 
ness from the land.—Christ the Nazarene: 1. as an 
inhabitant of the earth; 2. as an inhabitant of Ju- 
dea; 3. as an inhabitant of Galilee ; 4. as an inhab- 
itant of Nazareth ; 5. as the carpenter’s son even in 
Nazareth.—The lowliness of Jesus p red His 
humiliation, but also His exaltation.—The obscurity 
of Christ, implying, 1. His ignominy: 2. His safety ; 
8. His ornament.—Jesus the great teacher of humil- 


ity. The thirty years of Christ’s obscurity the foun 
dation of His three years’ manifestation. —The inward 
unfolding of Christ had to be guarded from the in- 
fluences of a corrupt world, and of corrupt ecclewias- 
tical institutions.—Christ the Divine nursling under 
the fostering care, 1. of pious maternal love; 2. of 
the anxious solicitude of God's hidden ones; 38. of 
nature in all its beauty and deur.—Christians as 
Nazarenes in the train of the Nazarene.—Nazareth 
_ itself usually does not know the Nazarene.—The hee- 
venly youth of the Lord a mystery of the earth.— 
The glory of God in the lowliness of Christ.—The 
Joseph-dreams in the Old and the New Testament. 
Starke :*—Joy and suffering are at all times next- 
door neighbors. When faith is strengthened, trials 
generally ensue. The Lord knows how, at the right 
moment, to withdraw His own from danger, and how 
to anticipate the enemy.—God often wonderfully pro- 
tects his own by small means and humble instru- 
mentalities, as he protected Jesus through the instru- 
mentality of Joseph, a carpenter.— Whoever will love 
the infant Christ must be prepared to endure, for His 
sake, every sort of tribulation.—Jesus has sanctified 
even the afflictions of our childhood.—No sooner are 
we born again from on high, than persecution arises 
against us.—Rejoice, ye who suffer with Christ, 1 
Pet. iv. 18.—If thine own people will not bear thee, 
God will provide a place for thee even among stran- 
ers, Rev. xii, 4~6.—Tyrants must die, and thy suf- 
ferings will come to an end. Job v. 19.—What the 
enemies of the Church cannot accomplish by craft, ~ 
they attempt to effect by force —If we suffer with 
Christ, we shall also reign with Him. 2 Tim. ii. 11. 
: sii Ca genta over ane life of 
the elect.— Augustin : rvuli beati, m : 
nondum tentatt, nondum telat, jam gran The 
kingdom of light was from its very commencement 
assailed by the kingdom of darkness.—In times of 
suffering the disciples of Jesus have often been obliged 
to shelter their light in the retirement of secret asso- 
ciations, and in strange places of refuge.—Joseph an 
example of obedient trust in God amid signal dan- 
gers.— Duties are ours, events are God’s,” (Cecil.) 
—Herod a warning picture of a hardened, hoary sin- 
ner.—Mary the model of suffering mothers.— What 
trials a pious mother may have to endure !—The early 
death of pious children a token of Divine favor to- 
ward them.—The wickedness and violence of men 
are of short duration; God will always gain the day 
against them.—Let us affectionately remember what 
protection our heavenly Father has accorded us from 
our youth upward.—The wonderful guidance of God 
experienced by the pious.—ASchletermacher’s Predtg- 
ten (vol. iv.); The narrative in the text a picture of 


sin, which ever attempts to arrest the pro of 
Christianity.— Wimmer: One Lord, one faith. The 
misery of those who harden themselves, as apparent, 


1. in their anguish during life; 2. in the folly of all 
their measures ; 3. in their despair in death.— Rein- 
hard: On the dealings of God with our children. 


* [The Edinb. transl. uniformly has Murcke, following the 
first edition. But Dr. Lange, in the second ed.. as also in all 
the other vols. of the Com., changed it into Starke. The 
difference in spelling arises from an inconsistency of Starke 
himself, or his printer, in the various volumes of the 

@ Evegetica. Vis last mode of spelling. however, 
Lie! oe which is also etymologicully more correct. 
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FOURTH SECTION. 


ON ENTERING UPON HIS MINISTRY, JESUS REMAINED STILL UNKNOWN, EVEN TO THOSE 
WHO HAD HUMBLED THEMSELVES AND PROFESSED PENITENCE IN ISRAEL. IN THE 
BAPTISM UNTO REPENTANCE, HE RECEIVED HIS SOLEMN CONSECRATION UNTO 
DEATH; WHILE AT THE SAME TIME HE IS OWNED AND GLORIFIED BY THE FATHER 
AS HIS BELOVED SON, THE WHOLE BLESSED TRINITY SHEDDING THEIR LUSTRE 
AROUND HIM, AND HIS ADVENT BEING ANNOUNCED BY HIS SPECIAL MESSENGER 
JOHN. 


Craprer III. (Mark i. 1-11; Luke iii. 1-22; John i. 19-84). 


Boummazy :—This section gives an account of Jobn the Baptist as the forerunner of Jesus, and of his ministry, which com- 
menced by calling the people to repentance, and subjecting them to a general purification, preparatory to the advent of 
the Messiah. His ministry culminated in the baptism of Christ Himself, whom John recognized by miraculous tokens 
from heaven, and proclaimed on this occasion as the Messiah. The section is divided into two parts: Jolin as forerun- 
ner of the Lord, and as preacher and baptist,—(1) in his relation to the people; (2) in his relation to the Lord Himself, 
or the baptism and glorifying of Jesus. We note the marked contrast between the baptism of Jesus and that of the 


Pharisees and Sadducees. 


= A. Cuarres III. 1-12. ‘ 
In those days came John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of Judea, And 
saying, Repent ye.: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. For this is he that was 
spoken of by the prophet Hsaias [Isaiah], saying, The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight. And the samé 
John had his raiment of camel’s hair, and a leathern girdle about his loins; and his 
meat was locusts and wild honey. Then went out to him Jerusalem, and all Judea, 
and all the region round about [the] Jordan, And were baptized of [by] him in [the] 
Jordan, confessing their sins. But when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees 
come to his! baptism, he said unto them, O generation of vipers, who hath warned you 
to flee from the wrath to come? Bring forth therefore fruits meet for repentance: And 
think not to say within yourselves, We have Abraham to [for] our father: for I say unto 
you, that God is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham. And now 
also the axe is laid unto the root of the trees: therefore every tree which bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire. I indeed baptize you with I 
water unto repentance: but he that cometh after me is mightier than I, whose shoes * 
am not worthy to bear: he shall baptize you with [in] the Holy Ghost, and with fire: 
Whose fan ts in his hand, and he will thoroughly purge his [threshing-] floor, and 
gather his wheat into the garner; but he will burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire. 
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1 Ver. 7.—{Lachmann aud Tregelles omit avrov ; Tischendorf retains it—P. 8.) 
2 Ver. 1L—([Literally: sandals, |. . oles merely, of wood or leather, bound under the feet; hence drodfyara from 
SwoSée. But the C. V. is more generally intelligible and may be retained.—P. 8.] 


of their thirtieth year. According to the law of 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 1. In those days, OM 0°03 , Ex. ii. 11, 
283; Isa. xxxviii. 1.—This indefinite mode of mark- 
time always refers to a preceding date. Here the 
erence is to the residence of Jesus at Nazareth 
during the period of His obscurity; the contrast 
ing all the more striking, when we bear in mind 
that during that season His inner life was maturing 
to the full glory of His theanthropic consciousness. 
(For other explanations of ¢» vais nuép. dx. comp. 
Meyer, p. 79.) 

From the narrative of Luke we learn that John 
the Baptist was about half a year older than Jesus. 
The dates between the commencement of Christ's 
ministry and that of His forerunner also correspond. 
It is not probable that either John or Jesus would 
bave entered on their ministry before the completion 


Moses (Num. iv. 8, 47), the age of thirty was required 
for commencing the exercise of the priestly functions, 
The Levites (ch. viii. 24) could not enter on their 
duties before the age of twenty-five. Subsequently, 
however, this was reduced to the age of twenty (1 
Chron. xxiv. 24; 2 Chron. xxxi, 17). Although 
there was no law confining the.exercise of the 

te office either to a particular age, or even to the male 
sex, it seems natural that persons who claimed pub- 
lic authority as prophets would wait till they had 
attained the canonical for the priesthood. On 
the other hand, neither John nor Jesus could have 
been more than thirty when they entered on their 
ministry. According to this calculation, Jesus must 
have commenced [lis public career in the year 780 
from the foundation of Rome (see Leben Jest, vol. i. 
p. 161), and John a short time before. From Luke 
iii, 1, we infer that John began his ministry in the 
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fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius. But Tiberius 
was associated in the empire two years before the 
death of Augustus, that is, about the year 765. Ac- 
cordingly, it is understood that Luke reckoned the 
reign of Tiberius from that year. This makes John’s 
ministry commence in 779. 

In the wilderness of Judah (Judg. i. 16 ; Josh. 
xv. 61).—It was also called Jeshimon, 1 Sam. xxiii. 
19; xxvi. 1, 8. It consisted of a rocky district in 
the eastern portion of the territory of the tribe of 
Judah, toward the Dead Sea. In this district the 
town of Engedi, and other places mentioned in the 
Old Testament, were situated, Josh. xv. 62; Judg. i. 
16. It terminated on the northwest in the wilder- 
ness of Thekoa; on the southeast in the wilderness 
of Engedi, the wilderness of Ziph, and the wilderness 
of Mara. Sec the corresponding art. in the Encycls. 
Tradition, however, attaches the designation of “ the 
wilderness of John” not to the places where he ex- 
ercised his ministry, but to the district where from 
early youth he lived in retirement (Luke i. 80). This 
wilderness was situated amid the mountains of Ju- 
dea, about two hours to the southwest of Bethle- 
hem. The term “wilderness” ("270, as distin- 
guished from M373 , a steppe) was given to a dis- 
trict which was not regularly cultivated and inhabit- 
ed, but nsed for pasturage (from 7351 , to drire), be- 
ing generally without wood and defective in water, 
but not entirely destitute of vegetation. 

John the Baptist.—The Hebr. name 4271", 
“the Lord graciously gave,” ® is akin to the Pheenician 
_ and Punic 5y2°9m. John, the son of Zacharias 
the pricet, and of Elizabeth (Luke i.), a near kins- 
man of Jcsus, and only six months older than He 
(Luke i. 36), was born, according to rabbinical tradi- 
tion, at Hebron, but according to modern expositors, 
at Jutta, in the tribe of Judah. From earliest child- 
hood he was of a thoughtful disposition, and lived in 
retirement in the wilderness (Luke i. 80) as a Naz- 
arite (ver. 15), agreed to the Divine ordinance. 
There the spiritual gifts with which he had been en- 
riched by the Holy Ghost, who had sanctified him 
from the womb, developed and took shape in con- 
formity with his high and holy calling to prepare the 
way for the Messiah. In his own person he embod- 
ied, s0 to speak, the Old Testament dispensation in 
its legal bearing, just as the Virgin Mary embodied 
and represented the evangelical aspect of the Old 
Testament as set forth in Abraham and the prophets. 
John was the personification of Old Testament right- 
eousness according to the law; Mary was the per- 
sonification of Old Testament faith in the promise, 
and of deep and earnest waiting for the promised 
salvation. Hence John appeared in Israel as the 
preacher of repentance, and the baptist.} He com- 
menced his public ministry in the wilderness of Judea 
in the fifteenth year of the reign of the Emperor Tibe- 
rius, appearing in the garb, and following the manner 
of life, of a Nazarite. Summoning the people to re- 


* (The German Gotthold, Gottlieb.) 

t (John represents also the prophetic or evangelical ele- 
ment of the Old Testament religton by pointing to “the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world.” He 
united the spirit of Moses and that of Isaiah, and stood near- 
est to Christ, who was tho end of the law and the promise. 
Hence ho is called the greatest among those that are born of 
women, and yet, us still belonging to the preparatory dispen- 
sation of the Old Testament, less than the least in the king: 
dom of heaven (Matt. xj.11). The com pn is not one of 
Pal merit, but of s:and-puint and official position. — 


pentance, he announced to them the near approach 
of the kingdom of heaven (the kingdom of the Mes 
siah—Dan. xi. 44; vii. 18, 14). On the desert banks 
of Jordan, in the solitary district near Jericho, he 
began what, from its special Divine appointment, and 
the prophetic authority with which it was adminis 
tered, was really a new ordinance—the baptism unto 
repentance, and admission into the kingdom of hes- 
ven, with a view to the reception of the coming Mes 
siah. His baptism implied that the whole people 
were unclean, and, in their present condition, unfit 
for the kingdom of heaven (according to Haggai ii 
14). So far as Israel was concerned, the rite origin- 
ated in the Levitical lustration appointed for the up- 
clean (Gen. xxxv. 2; Ex. xix. 10; Num. xix. 7; Ju- 
dith xii. 7; Joseph. de bello Jud. ii. 8,7; Wetstein 
in loc. ; Nork, Mythologisches Worterbuch, W asser- 
taufe, etc.). But it also bore analogy to the symbol-' 
ical purifications, by water and otherwise, common. 
among the various nations of the world, and to the \ 
baptism of Jewish proselytes,*. viewing these cere- | 
monies in the light of the predictions of the prophets 
(Ezek. xxxvi. 25; Isa. xliv. 8; Zech. xiii. 1), This 
baptism was administered by immersion, and not 
merely by sprinkling. It denoted purification by, 
not only washing, but by submitting to sufferings 
akin to death. So far as is known, thie rite was not 
accompanied by the usual sacrifices ; but the deepest 
spiritual part of the sacrificial service—the confession 
of sins—preceded the immersion. This confession 
of sins, however, was not made over the head of an 
animal, as in the Levitical sin-offerings (Lev. xvi. 21 ; 
Num. v. 7), because the spiritual truth, that he who 
offered the sacrifice must himself be the sacrifice, or 
offer up himeelf, was nearing its grand realization. 
In one respect, however, the baptism of John resem- 
bled the sacrificial services of the priests, as Jobn 
administered the rite of submersion himeelf; where- ' 
as, in ordinary lustrations, the person to be baptized 
sprinkled himself with the water of baptism. Tke . 
immediate object of John’s baptism was to prepare 
the people for the Messiah and the kingdom of hes- 
ven (Matt. iii. 11); its final and highest object, the 
manifestation of the Messiah to His people (John i. 
81; see Leben Jesu, il. 452; iii. 49). The Lord's 
manifestation to John, and the public witness of the 
Baptist to Jesus, as the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sins of the world, completed the etic mission 
of John. This appears from the fact, that henceforth 

e rite of baptism and the most distinguished of 
John’s disciples became connected with Jesus Him- 
self : 


Meanwhile John pursued his ministry even be 
yond its goal, which had now been reached. His 
course was, in consequence, marked by some degree 
of hesitation, although his sole aud earnest desire 


* This view was for a long time genernily entertained 
(for example, by Selden, Lightfoot, Danz, Ziegler, ete.); but 
bas Jatter Blasts called in question by Schneckenburger 
(* Das Alter der fiid. Pronelytentause,” Berl. 1825), by 
Meyer, and others, on the ground that “the earliest mention 
of baptism fn the case of Jewish prosclytes occurs in the 
Gemura Babyl. Jebamoth, 46, 2, while neither Philo, Jose- 
phus, nor the older Targums refer tu such arite. It seems 
to have originated after the destruction of the temple. Be- 
fore that, | leant ped were admitted by cireumelsion and the 
offering of a sacrifice, which latter, like every other sacrifice, 
was preceded by a Levitical purification with water, which 
the prosclyte administercd to himself.” Rut this very lus- 
tration was the germ of the later baptiam of Ldlorge Aira enly 
that it formed an aanet of circumcisiun, snd not of the sac- 
riflce which was offered. After the destruction of the tem- 
ple, when sacrifices ceised, the rite of baptism neccessarily 
ucguired much greater importunce than formerly. | 
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tion, and the old form of the kingdom, had already 
been specified by Daniel (ch. ii. and ch. vii.). The 
use of the plural number in the original ki 

dom of the heavens, which also occurs in the Lord's 
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still was to prepare the way of the Lord, and to pro- 
mote His cause (John i. 86; iii. 28; Matt. xi. 3). 
But the manifest contrast between the baptism of 
John and that of the disciples of Jesus,—between 
John’s disciples and those of the Lord—between the 
rigid asceticism of the former, and the social, genial 
deportment of the latter,—suggested comparisons 
which, from the legal notions of the Jews, led to 
‘conclusions derogatory to the teaching of Christ, and, 
in the end, even to the rejection of both teachers. 


seven heavens (comp. 2 Cor. xii. 2: “the third 
heaven”), but especially by the fact, that the king. 
dom of God extends, in its various spheres, through- | 
out infinity. The kingdom of heaven, as appears 
from the prophecies of Daniel, is the kingdom of 
the Messiah; while the Lord’s Prayer teaches ur 


Prayer—may be explained by the conception of | 


Besides, this contrast between the Old Testament 
type of righteousness and that of the New, subse- 
quently gave rise to odious dissensions, and at a later 
period induced some of the disciples of John to aban- 
don Jesus, and form a sect, which still waited for 
the coming of the Messiah, or even acknowledged 
John as its Messiah (see Gieseler, Kirchengeschichte 
i. 69). This result, however, the Baptist had not an- 
ticipated, when continuing the exercise of his minis- 
try. His sole and growing aim was to accelerate the 
triumph of Messiah’s kingdom. Hence his denuncia- 
tions of wickedness’ became more and more vehe- 
ment. His denunciation of the adulterous connec- 
tion between Herod Antipas and his brother Philip’s 
Wife led to his imprisonment. Like his prototype at 
Horeb, he could not understand or fall in with the 
Divine gement of events. In order to bring 
about an immediate and full manifestation of judg- 
ment and vengeance, the Baptist now despatched h 
embassy to Jesus (Matt. xi), to induce the Messiah 
at once to reveal His power. Such being his views 
and motives, the scene at Horeb was oncé more en- 
acted (1 Kings xix.). It was necessary that not only 
the contrast between the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, but the spiritual superiority of Jesus, should 
he fully exhibited. It was not in his intellectual dis- 
cernment, but through his feelings, that John erred 
in regard to Jesus: he was “offended” where, in 
analogous circumstances, Abraham, Moses, Elijah, 
Mary, and Peter stumbled. With divine gentleness, 
Jesus corrected his mistake; and this correction 
aihers at back aie time as his vindication before the 
peop t) @ greatest among the prophets of 
the Old Covenant ; but the least in the kingdom of 
heaven—in the New Covenant—is greater than he in 
all that is distinctive of the New Testament, espe- 
cially in clearness of faith and patience of suffering. 
- Those who imagine that there is an inconsistency be- 
tween John’s testimony, John i. 36, and his message, 
Matt. xi. 3, apparently forget that this testimony was 
the utterance of his loftiest faith, while his subse 
quent embassy was that of his deeprst temptation. 
Nor is there any ground for maintaining that the 
narrative of John and those of the synoptic Gospels 
differ in regard to the Baptist. That Christ consid- 
ered the cause of John as identified with His own, 
and the Baptist himself as His forerunner and ser- 
vant, appears from the fact, that He treated the ini- 
quitous execution of John, which Antipas was in- 
duced to order, as an act of hostility against Himself 
and His kingdom (Matt. xiv. 13). For historical de- 
tails, comp. the article in the Encyclops. See Joseph. 
Antig. xviii. 5, 1 (also a monograph by Rohden, 
“ Johannes der Téufer,” Lubeck, 1888). 

Ver. 2. The kingdom of heaven (of the hea- 
@tns, THY oipavay).—Viewing the kingdom of God 
in its entire historical extent and development, we 
mark in it two periods. In the first it appears in its 
typical form, as the Old Testament theogracy ; in the 
second, as the kingdom of heaven, 4 BactAcla tay 
epayey. The contrast between the new manifesta- 


that it is the kingdom of God’s Spirit, in which 


the will of man is made conformable to the will 


of God—a kingdom which comes from heaven, is 
heaven on earth, and ends in-heaven. The expres- 
sion is only found in Matthew (and in the rabbinical 
writings); but the same idea pervades the whole New 
estameént, where it frequently recurs under the des- 
ignation of Bac:Aela tov @eod, Or Bard. Tov Xpiorod, 
or sometimes simply “the kingdom.” Matthew no 
doubt chose the expression “ kingdom of heaven,” in 
order to distinguish the Christian kingdom of God 
more fully from the Jewish theocracy. (Monograph ; 
Fleck, De Regno Divino, Lips. 1829.) 

The contrast between the common Jewish ex- 
pectations of the Messiah’s king4om (or the revela- 
tion of the Messiah with miraculous signs from hea- 
ven, resuscitation of the race of Abraham, war and 
victory over the Gentiles, subjugation of the Roman 
world to the Jews, a reign of a thousand years, etc.), 
and the kingdom of heaven in its true and spiritual 
manifestation, is already clearly indicated by the 
preaching of John. It has sometimes been said that 
the repentance inculcated by John was merely that 
of the Old, not that of the New, Testament. But, 
even granting this, we must remember that John 
cherished the spiritual views of repentance propound- 
ed by the prophets, and not the common | no- 
tions of the Jews, and that he represented the Old 
Testament in its point of transition to the New. The 
Baptist evidently regarded repentance as a petavoeiy 
—a change of mind. He was aware of the difference 
between mere outward and real repentance—between 
transient feelings and that deep change which mani- 
fests itself by corresponding fruits of righteousness. 
His idea of repentance exceeded the outward require- 
ments of the Mosaic law as much as his rite of im- 
mersion that of sprinkli In his view, repentance 
implied an entire renunciation of the world—dying 
to the old, and consecration to a new life. Besides, 
it is important to bear in mind that the Baptist seems 
to have already, in some measure, realized the rejec- 
tion of the unworthy portion of the race of Abraham, 
and the calling of the Gentiles. But the great point 
of distinction lies in this, that the repentance which 
he enforced must have sprung from faith in the pre- 
dictions regarding the coming Messiah. The circum- 
stance, that Josephus, in his notice of the Baptist 
(Antig. xviii. 5, 2), omitted any allusion to John’s 
testimony to the Messiah, is readily explained from 
his perfidious subserviency to Roman domination, 


which led him to renounce every hope dear to the - 


Jewish heart and people. 

Ver. 8. For this is he that was spoken of b 
the prophet Isaiah, Isa. xl. 3.—The quotation is 
made by the Evangelist, and not by the Baptist. 
this case, also, we have the fulfilment of a typical, 
not a verbal prophecy. In its primary historical ap- 
plication, the passage (Isa. xl. 8, quoted from the 
Septuagint) contains a summons to prepare the way 
of Jehovah, who was about to bring back His people 


oN 
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from exilg. There is an allusion to the well-known 
Oriental custom of ol erin Foy i as princes in 
their travels (Wetstein in (oc.). e summoning 
voice is that of a herald. The application of the 
passa by the Evangelist shows that, in his mind, 
the advent of Christ was that of Jehovah Himself, 
and the true deliverance of God’s children from bon- 
dage ; and that he regarded John as the real herald 
of the Lord. Many expositors of the original passage 
join the expression, ¢y ri dpfug, with éromdcoare ; 
but the Evangelist evidently connects it with Boarros, 
as John was actually in the wilderness. The sense 
would be the same in both cases, the object of the 
Evangelist being to give a symbolical import to the 
wilderness where the Baptist exercised his ministry. 

What Isaiah uttered as a typical prophecy, be- 
came a distinct prediction in Malachi (iii. 1), who re- 
garded the mission of the forerunner of the Lord as 
corresponding to that of Elijah, and hence assigned 
to him even the name of Elijah (iv. as It is 
not to be supposed that the prophet referred to 
two forerunners,—one heralding the Lord's coming 
to deliver His people, and merely resembling Elijah ; 
the other, Elijah himself, come to make preparation 
for the day when Messiah should return to judge the 
earth. The prophet cvidently regarded the day of 
aa per and the day of deliverance as the same. 

imilarly, the angel Gabriel also referred to John’s 
ministry as a fulfilment of the prophecy 

ijjah: “He shall turn the heart of the fathers to 
the children, and the heart of the children to their 
fathers”’ (Mal. iv. 6, comp. Luke i. 17). Lastly, 
Christ Himself blended the two predictions of Mala- 
chi, and applied them to the Baptist (Matt. xi. 10, 
comp. ver. 14 and ch. xvii. 11). Among Jewish 
theologians, different views obtained about the return 
of one of the old prophets preparatory to the coming 
of Messiah (Berthold, Christologie, p. 58). 

Ver. 4. The same John had his raiment, etc. 
—The expression implies that, as in the case of Eli- 
jah (2 Kings i. 8), the austere, ascetic appearance of 
the Baptist corresponded with the character of his 
preaching, being an emblem of renunciation of the 
world, and of repentance. (1.) His (peculiar and 
distinctive) dress was of camel’s hair. Not of cam- 
el’s skin, but of camel’s hair, from which a coarse 
kind of cloth, used for clothing and for the coveri 
of tents, was manufactured (see Meyer, p. 83). @) 
He had a leathern girdle. (8.) His food consis 
of locusts, dxpides. ‘Several kinds of locusts were 
used for food, especially by the poorest of the peo- 
ple. Lev. xi. 22; comp. Plin, Hist. Nater. vi. 35 ; 
xi, 82, 35. This is still the case in the East, espe- 
clally among the Jower classes. After throwing 
away the wings and legs, they cover the body with 
salt, and eat it either boiled or fried. (Niebuhr, 
* Reise,’ i. p. 402, etc.) The older expositors, under 
the impression that locusts were unfit for eating, 
conjectured that the original reading must have been, 
not axplSes, but éyxpldes, cakes, or xapldes, shrimps, 
or something else.. But these conjectures do not de- 
serve further consideration.” See Meyer, p. 83. (4.) 
Wild honey was also part of his food. The question 
has been started, whether this honey was derived 
from trees or from bees? The latter flowed in abun- 
dance from clefts of rocks in the wilderness; the 
former was a kind of honey which issued from fig- 
trees, palms, and other trees. Meyer adopts the view 
of Suidas, that it was homey from trees; but surely 
it is needless to discuss whether the Baptist used one 
or both kinds of honey. 


Ver. 5. Then went out to him, etc.—That is, 
to the banks of Jordan, {27° (Gen. xiii. 10, 11; 
1 Kings vii. 47; 2 Chron. iv. 17), from "9" to von 
or flow (as the German Rhein from rinnen). For s 
description of the scene, see Winer and other Ency- 
clops. and phical works, especially Robinson ; 
comp. also a beautiful sketch of the quiet around the 
scene, in the Travels of Pastor Schulz of Mihlheim. 
Note particularly, that Jerusalem herself, the holy 
city, goes into the wilderness as a penitent,—the 
wilderness being considered, according to Old Testa- 
ment notions, as an unclean locality, the habitation 
of demons (Lev. xvi. 21). <A prelude this of Christ 
going forth to Golgotha, and of Christians going “be- 
yond the camp,” Heb. xiii. 18. Hence also Jerusa- 
lem is first mentioned, though in strict historical suc- 
cession it would have been: the district about Jor- 
dan, Judwa, Jerusalem. 

Ver. 6. And were baptized, immersed, in the 
Jordan, confessing their sins.—Immersion was the 
usual mode of baptism and the symbol of repent- 
ance. According to Meyer, repentance was aymbol- 
ized by immersion, because every part of the body 
was purified. But, in that case, the whole body might 
have been washed without immersion. We must 
keep in view the idea of a symbolical descent into 
the grave, or the death of sin, although this view, as 
explained in Rom. vi, could not yet have been fully re- 


& | alized at the time (comp. Leben Jesu ii, 177. See also 


Ebrard, Wissensch. Krittk 257, who maintains that 
John fully.understood the import of Christian bap- 
tism, and administered it accordingly). A full con- 
fession of sins accompanied the act of immersion. 
The compound ¢fomoAcyovyevor denotes public con- 
fession. Hence it may perhaps be inferred that the 
confession was definite and specific,—the more so, as 
we might otherwise infer that a Jew would on such 
an occasion confess his special sins rather than his 
general sinfulness. The particular form of confession 
was, however, undoubtedly left to each individual. 

Ver. 7. But when he saw many of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, etc.—Circumstances 
now arose of a character to perplex the Baptist about 
the propriety of his administering baptism. When 
the Pharisees and Sadducees presented themselves, 
he might refuse to administer the sacred rite, for 
which their impenitence rendered them unfit; while, 
on the other hand, a baptism of repentance seemed 
inapplicable in the case of the Lord Jesus. 

The Pharisees, Talm. {"©1"5; according to 
Suidas, dpopopuévor, separated, distinctively gious, 
from Wp, to separate or divide,—not from the Par- 
ticip, Act., “those who divide or make sharp distine- 
tions” (teachers of the law), but from the passive or 
reflective form, in the sense of “separating them- 
selves.” They did not, however, constitute a sect, 
bat a school or party, actuated by the most intense 
sectarianism. They were the living expression of 
outward, traditional, and legalistic Judaism; and 
their strict separation was in reference to Gentiles, 
Samaritans, publicans, and sinners. They prided 
themselves on the most rigid observance of those 
legal prohibitions and lustrations, prescribed in their 
traditions, which detracted so grievously from the 
spirituality of the law, and perverted its object. On 
their history, doctrines, and religious and political 
importance, see Josephus, Anég. xiii. 5, 9; xiii. 10, 
5, etc. Their true character can only be thoroughly 

thered from the Gospels, from the narrative of our 

rd’s sufferings, from the Acts of the Apostles, and 


———— 
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" the history of Ebionism. Compare the article on the 
subject in Winer [and other Encyclops. }, and also the 
author’s Leben Jesu ii. 1, p. 15, the Gesch. des gid 
tol. Zeitalters, i, p. 296, [and works on Jewish His- 


tory |. 
% Sadduoees, SadSSouKxaio: (derived,-ac- 
cording to Epiphanius, Hares. i. 14, axd 8:atoov- 
vys, « @& from PpIX, but, according to Jewish 
tradition, from a person called Zadok).—They were 
the party opposed to the Pharisees. On negative, 
antitraditional, foreign, and philosophical grounds, 
they rejected not only traditionalism, but also the in- 
spired writings, except the books of Moses; and de- 
nied, along with the authority of the prophets, all the 
deeper truths of revelation, such as the immortality 
of the soul, and the resurrection, and its higher 
manifestations, such as the apparitions of angels. 
On all these points comp. Winer [and other Ency- 
clops.], and the passages of Josephus relating to the 
subject, etc. 
The third school or religious party of the Jews 
nar this period, the Hesenes, constituted a regular and 

ly ol age ae sect. Comp. regarding them, Joseph. 
De Bello Jud. ii. 8; Antig. xiii. 5, 9; and Philo’s 
dissertation: Quod omnis probus liber. The Es- 
genes (a name derived from des, or I°OM, or better 
from NON, to heal—hence the healers, deparevrai) 
did not submit to John’s baptism. This is easily 
accounted for from the fact, that daily lustrations 
formed part of their ordinary religious observances. 
Hence they probably considered themselves as far 
beyond the baptism of John, which was only once 
administered, and, as a community, prepared to re- 
ceive the Messiah. Lastly, from their blending of 
Alexandrian philosophy with Jewish notions of legal 
purifications, their views and expectations concerning 
the Messiah must have undergone considerable modi- 
fication. ; 

These three parties represented the three great 
deviations from the spirit and tendency of genuine 
Judaism. The Pharisees, like the Roman Catholics, 
exalted tradition into revelation, and superstitiously 
based their whole system on the principle of a right- 
eousness procured by external observances. . The 
Sadducees limited revelation to the law of Moses, and 
degraded the Mosaic faith into a rationalistic morali- 
ty, a mere obedience of the law. The Essenes com- 
bined their Oriental and Alexandrian theosophy with 
revelation, excluded the idea of typical sacrifices, in- 
troduced dualistic doctrines, and based on it an eso- 
teric righteousness peculiar to the members of their 
religious order. The Essenes formed a distinct sect ; 
and, although the closest approximation in the syna- 

ogue to a deeper and more spiritual view of Juda- 
ish and in some measure cven anticipating the idea 
ofa universal priesthood (as Ritschl has shown), they 
also adopted a greater admixture of views entirely 
heathen than any other school. Hence the idea of 
any connection between them and Christ, or even 
_ John, cannot for a moment be entertained (a state- 
ment, however, which does not apply to the later 
followers of John). By their lifeless orthodoxy, the 
Pharisees perverted Judaism itself into a sect; while 
the Sadducees formed an accommodating, negative, 
and sectarian party, who considered themselves, and 
ected chiefly as, a philosophic school. 

The cance of John as a prophet, which, ac- 
cording to this passage, seems at firat to have been 

i by a large portion of the dominant par- 
ties, and which probably occasioned the embassy, or 


at least private deputation, from the Sanhedrim, re- 
ceived a serious blow when John commenced his de- 


nunciations, The dislike thus engendered became 


-strengthened and rooted when the scribes saw Him 


whom John announced as the Messiah of Israel,— 
one so entirely different from what they had expect- 
ed; and lastly, when the Baptist promulgated views 
wholly opposed to those of the Pharisees on the 
question of divorce, ant, consequently, fell a victim 
to the resentment of Herod and his wife. Accord- 
ingly, when afterwards challenged to give an opinion 
on the divine authority of John’s baptism, the Phari- 
sees declined to do so. Luke (vii. 80) refers to this 
subsequent attitude of the Pharisees and scribes in 
reference to the baptism of John. 

It deserves notice, that Matthew does not repeat 
the article before Sad3oux.; “he includes them and 
the Pharisees in one and the same unwortby cate- 
gory.” 

Ver. 7. When he saw them come ¢r) rd 
Bdxri¢ua.—The meaning is not, against the baptiem, 
as Olearius and some others would interpret the pas- 
sage. The contrary is to be inferred from what fol- 
lows: who has warned you? The expression does 
not, however, denote simply their coming for the pur- 
pose of being baptized. The Baptist regards them as 
unfit and improper candidates who presented them- 
selves for baptism only to strengthen their self-right- 
eous conceit. The suggestion of Meyer (p. 86), 
immediately on their arrival, they were deterred by 
John’s denunciations from submitting to baptism, is 
equally unfounded. Such conduct would have placed 
them in open conflict with the Baptist; a course 
which even prudence forbada But the effect of these 
denunciations was to diminish, and ultimately to stop, 
the crowds, belonging to their party, which had flock- 
ed to the scene of John’s ministrations This ex- 
planation removes the imaginary contradiction, which 
some have pretended to discover, between thd narra- 
tive of Matthew and that of Luke, Schneckenburger 
in favor of Luke, de Wette in favor of Matthew. 


According to Luke iii. 7, these denunciations were 
addressed to the multitude (rots SxAo1s); according 
to Matthew, to the Pharisees and Sadducees. Their 
interest in and sanction of the movement, no doubt, 
attracted crowds to the place of baptism. The pres- 
ence of a multitude thronging to submit to what, after 
all, was to them only an outward rite, ill accorded 
with the real aim of John, who was anxious not for 
a general profession, but for individual conversions. 


O generation (brood) of vipers.—Trevyfu.a- 
tra ¢x:8vey denotes persons at once deceitful and 
‘malicious. Isa, xiv. 29; lix. v.; Ps. lviii. 5. The ex- 
pression would convey to an Israelite the idea of re- 
presentatives of pernicious doctrines and principles,— 
instruments of the kingdom of darkness, Such were 
preéminently doomed to punishment. Gen. iii; 
Matt. xiii. 41; 2 Thess. fi., etc—Who hath warned 
you ?—An indication of his distrust of the sincerity 
of their ostensible motives. It could only have been 
by a special miracle that you would have been direct- 
ed hither by the Spirit of God—To flee.—To flee, 
and thus to escape from, {2 M12, The infin. Aorist 
denotes their being already ostensibly in the act of 
fleeing —F'rom the wrath to come, érd ris 
pedAovons dpy7s.—The wrath, or the holy 
justice of God, is here identified with punishment it- 
self. Rom. i. 18; Eph. ii. 3. 

Ver. 8. Bring forth, therefore.—O%», a conclu 


sion relating partly to the charge brought against 
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them, and partly to their profession of repentance. 
Fruits.—Proper, suitable fruits. Comp. Matt. vii. 
17 ff, also with special reference to the Pharisecs. 
Such good fruit as could not be produced without an 
entire change in the fruit-tree itself. 

Ver. 9. And think not—do not imagine you 
night say within yourselves,—+. ¢., think; 
a53 "DN, to say in one’s heart: Ps, iv. 5; x. 6; 
xiv. 1; Matt. ix. 21; Luke iii. 8; vii. 49.—We have 
Abraham for our father ;—i. ¢., we shall be saved, 
because, as descendants of Abraham, we are mem- 
bers of the theocracy, and partakers of the promise 

ven to our father. This view is clearly propounded 
in later rabLinical writings. See Meyer, p. 87. Com- 
John viii. 89; Rom. ix. As to the genuine chil- 
dren of Abraham, see Rom. iv.—God is able.— 
God’s almighty power and liberty are not limited by 
hereditary right. He may reject them as spurious 
children of Abraham ; and, on the other hand, He is 
able to create out of the stones in the wilderness 
genuine children of Abraham by faith, ¢ ¢., to trans- 
orm uncultivated portions of the human race,—un- 
_ doubtedly a reference to the calling of the Gentiles. 

Ver. 10. And now also the axe is laid, etc.— 
The preceding sentence only implied that the punish- 
ment of the spurious descendants of Abraham was 

ible ; that now under consideration asserts that 
it was not only possible, but near,—nay, that it had 
already Hence the use of the present tense. 
Now already the axe lies at the root of the tree, 
ready for its work of destruction. The statement 
implies that they are unfruitful trees, or trees of a bad 
kind (ch. vii. 19). The punishment will equally'de- 
scend on all; every tree that bringeth not forth good 
fruit, etc. This evidently refers to the exclusion of 
the unbelieving Jews from the kingdom of Messiah. 

Ver. 11. I indeed baptize you in (é») water 
Geapaiar 5 in the element of water) unto repen- 
tanoe.—The Baptist thys declares that he is not the 
judge, and, at the same time, that by his baptism of 
water he does not secure their salvation, but merely 
calls them to repentance. Lastly, he teaches them that 
his was merely a symbolical and temporary mission 
as the forerunner, to prepare for the higher mission 
of the Messiah. He that cometh after me (imme- 
diately following me), = the Messiah. The Bap- 
tist here describes his personal relation to the Mes- 
siah: I am not worthy to bear His sandals, to 
carry them and to take them away—in Mark and 
Luke, to tie on and to unloose. Among the Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans, this was the function of the 
meanest slaves. (Sce Wetstein, Rosenmiiller, Jahn.) 
—He proceeds to point out the relation of his bap- 
tism to that of Christ. He shall baptize, or im- 
merse, you in the Holy Ghost and in fire.—He 
_ will either entirely immerse you in the Holy Ghost as 
penitents, or, ifimpenitent, He will overwhelm you with 
the fire of judgment (and at last with hell-fire). This 
interpretation of the expression “fire” has been pro- 

unded by many of the Fathers (some of whom, 
owever, referred it to the fire of purgatory); and 
among modern expositors, by Kuinoel, Schott, Nean- 
der [de Wette, Meyer]. But some commentators— 
among them Erasmus [Chrys., Calv., Beng., Qishaus., 
Ebrard, Ewald, Alford, Wordsworth]—apply the ex- 
pression to the kindling, sanctifying fire of the Holy 
Ghost. The warning tone of the passage, and the ex- 
pression. unquenchable fire, in ver. 12, are against 
this interpretation.* In some Codd. the words xal 


* [Not necessarily so. It is harsh to separate “the Holy 
Bpirit” and “ fire,” as referring to opposite classes of persons, 


sup are omitted, probably from the erroneous 
sition that they were equivalent to Holy Ghost. 

Ver. 12. Whose fan.—Here we have another fig- 
ure of judgment, showing, even in a more striking 
manner than the preceding, the necessity and pro. 
priety of such judgment. The theocracy is the hus- 
bandry of God. But if the wise husbandman removes 
from his garden all such trees as merely encumbet 
the ground, much more will he in harvest-time 
rate on the threshing-floor the wheat from the chaff, 
and deal with each according to the rules of husban- 
dry. But the theocracy, or the kingdom of God, is 
with great propriety represented as God’s special 
field, of. which both the sowing and the harvest are 
His (Matt. xiii. 8). The fan in His hand, or the in- 
strument for the separating or p , is the word, 
or the preaching of the Gospel_—Threshing-floor, 
&Awy, }2%—a circular space, beaten down or paved, 
on the farm. The corn was either trodden by oxen 
[or horses], or crushed by means of a threshing, 
sledge drawn by oxen (or horses]. Robinson, ii. 806. 
The threshing-floor denotes Messiah’s sphere of ac- 
tion (Ewald),—the holy land in an ideal rather than 
a material and literal sense (Meyer); not mankind 
ane ah epee or the Jewish people (de 

ette). The extent of this threshing-floor necessa- 
rily increases from century to century. The starting- 
point was the land of Judea ; the farthest verge is the 
earth’s remotest boundary,—being then ground beaten 
for threshing, and no longer a field which requires to 
besowed. The purging of the threshing-floor is effect- 
ed by separating the wheat and the chaff of the 
sheaves collected on it. He will S:axadaplCerr, 
i.e, thoroughly purge.—The Wheat.—True and pen- 
itent believers, the precious, pure produce of God's 
husbandry.—The garner, éro04«7, the granary; 
usually dry, subterranean vaults. An emblem, first, 
of the kingdom of heaven on earth; and, secondly, 
of the heavenly inheritance—The chaff.—In the 
widest sense, whatever is crushed, cut small. Here 
it means the whole refuse of God’s husbandry : First, 
the agencies applied to bring out the wheat; and, 
secondly, the persons whose hearts have clung to 
these agencies alone, and who, by their vain, formal 
services, have themselves become chaff. Whatever 
is to be assigned to the fire, the judgment-fire (Mal. 
iv. 1), hell-fire (Matt. xxv. 41), is chaff. Chaff was 
used for fuel—The expression, unquenchable fire 
(see Isa. Ixvi. 24), points beyond the figure to the 
reality, although it denotes, in the first place, the vio- 
lent, uncontrollable blaze of a straw fire. When the 
fiery judgment begins, it continues without interrup- 
tion, till the unquenchable fire of Gehenna is kindled. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The almost simultaneous appearance of two 
such personages as John and Jesus indicated that 
this was a unique period of extraordinary commotion 
in the history of the world. John the Baptist was 
the personal embodiment of the Old, Christ that of 
the New, Testament; and as John was the forerun- 
ner of Christ, it follows that the Old Testament was 
the forerunner of Christ in respect of the inward and 
spiritual obedience and righteousness which it de- 
manded. This spiritual legalism John represented, 
just as the Virgin was the representative of the pro- 


een they aro clearly united in Specs, and by the copulative 
wal (not the disjunctive #, aut). Moreover this prophecy 
was literally faldiled on the day of Pentecust, when the Holy 
a Psy upon the disciples in tongues of fire, Acte 
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phetic hope and the evangelical aspirations of the 
Old Testament. Hence, Mary brings the Lord to 
the people; John brings the people to the Lord. 
But both were merely the means for introducing the 
New Testament and the Lord: He Himself is the 
new and perfect revelation of the divine, theanthrop- 
ic, and redeeming life-—The contrast between John, 
the rigid preacher of repentance, and Jesus, the gen- 
tle preacher of the ee of heaven, had already 
been typified among the ancient prophets by the 
similar contrast between Elijah and Elisha. Elijah, 
for the moet part, performed miracles of vengeance 
and judgment, pointing forward to the final catastro- 
phe, the fiery judgment, and the end of the world. 
Hénce he was appropriately snatched from the world 
in a fiery chariot. On the other hand, Elisha per- 
formed, fer the most part, miracles of mercy and de- 
liveratice, thus preparing the way for the Messianic 
prophets. This contrast in the typical missions of 
Elijah and Elisha was itself an emblem, which had 
ita entire fulfilment in the great contrast between 
Old and New Testament times, as exhibited in the 
twofold advent of the Baptist and of Christ. 

2. The Old Testament contains the most varied 
references to the New, by its promises, its law, its 
types, and its prophecies. Its most striking refer- 
ence, however, is that with which it closed, present- 
ing as it did, in the person of the Baptist, the most 
faithfal embodiment of the old dispensation. Thus 
the relation of thé Baptist to Christ was that of the 

Old Testament itself to the Saviour. The grand mis- 
sion of John was the baptism unto repentance. Its 
elements and commencement existed in the Old Tes- 
tament; but the ordmance itself can only be under- 
stood if viewed as a new act of Divine revelation, a 
Divine mission, a prophetic creation. Its real im- 
port appears from the declaration that the whole 
people of Israel were utterly unclean. Once of old 
they walked over the dried bed of Jordan: now 
they must be immersed in the current of Jordan in 
their old state, in order to come out of it thoroughly 
renewed. But this declaration of the Baptist implied 
also the idea, that mere legal lustrations were incapa- 
ble of purifying the people,—a truth which was also 
conveyed to their minds by the solemnities of the 
preat day of atonement (Lev. xvi.). Lastly, all this 
icated that the baptism unto repentance was it- 
self only a symbol, being an outward expression of 
the fact, that legal institutions were incapable of de- 
livering the Jewish nation from sin. Accordingly, 
she baptism of John was at the same time a baptism 
unto tance and in preparation for the coming 
of the Messiah, and its last and highest aim was to 
point the people to the person of the Messiah. 

8. That John appeared in the wilderness as a 

er of repentance, and there administered his 

te of purification, is another evidence of the great 
change which the views of Israel were about to un- 
. According to Old Testament ideas, the camp 
would be considered clean, and the wilderness un- 
clean (Lev. xvi.). This, however, is now reversed; 
and Jcrusalem must go forth to the wilderness, there 
to seek her purification. Typically, this contrast 
nts forward to Golgotha, to the accursed place 
without the city, and to the Church of Christ dis- 
‘ owned and excommunicated by the synagogue. But 
& also points backward to the voice of him who cried 
in the wilderness. Isa. xl. 3 (comp. John i. 28). 
ee the wilderness is a symbol of the nation it 
or at least of the state of the Jews at the time. 
that wildcrness the prophet can find no‘path for 


the advent of the Lord. Hence a way has now to be 
prepared for Him by repentance; and this forms the 
burden of his message. Such was the grand mission 
of John: his work and commission was mainly, if 
not exclusively, to call to repentance. Besides the 
symbolic character attaching from its nature to a 
wilderness, the sojourn of John in the desert pointed 
to those deeper experiences, resulting from contem- 
plation, retirement, and constant prayer, which marked 
the spiritual development of genuine Judaism even 
at an earlier period (Moses, Elijah, John, Christ, the 
Anchorites).: 

4, The expression, “ Repent ye,” is not equivalent 
with “ Do nee.””* The original means, Cha 
your nin oe mode of thinking and of viewing 
things,—not in order that the kingdom of heaven 
may come, but because it is coming or approaching 
(for the kingdom of heaven is at hand). This 
change of mind could only spring from a sense of the 
free mercy of God in manifesting the kingdom of 
heaven, and from the revelation of Christ in His 
grace and truth. Nor can it ever be othérwise; for 
without repentance, change of mind, conversion, re- 
het (John iii.), it is impossible to enter the 

gdom of heaven. 

6. We have already indicated the psig) mean- 
ing attaching to the expression, king of God, as 
distinguished from the kingdom of heaven. The 
former is the general conception and includes the 
entire kingdom of God, in every sense and bearing. 
Thus the theocracy was the kingdom of God in its 
typical and Old Testament form; while the kingdom 
of Christ is the kingdom of heaven, or the kingdom 
of God in its reality, or the real theocracy. Viewed 
as a whole, the-kingdom of God is the higher mani- 
festation of the universal supremacy and rule of God 
in nature and in history, and the preparation for the 
kingdom of glory (kingdom of power, kingdom of 
tie kingdom of glory). In direct contrast to the 

ingdom of is that of darkness. It appears 
along with the kingdom of grace, and keeps pace 
with it; and, though appearing to conquer, ultimate- 
ly ig always conquered. At last, when the kingdom 
of God shall have been perfected, it will also have 
reached ita full and final development, and be ripe 
for the self-annihilation which awaits it. Then shall 
it also appear that all along it had been entirely sub- 
ject to the kingdom of omnipotence, and subservient 
to the advancement of the kingdom of glory. In 
New Testament times, the Christian Church and the 
Christian State may be regarded as the twofold man- 
ifestation of the kingdom of God; which, however, 
must not be confounded with the essence of the king- 
dom of God. Lastly, the kingdom of God is the 
kingdom of heaven, both in respect of its origin and 
its its essence and its manifestation, its Ki 
and its people, its law and its citizenship—the ro 
dominion of God in the souls of believers, through 
Christ and his Holy Spirit. 

6. We may view the asceticism and austerity of 
John under a twofold aspect. On the one hand, it 
marks him out as a perfect Nazarite. The institu- 
tion of Nazarites, with its various prohibitions, was 
from the first intended as something similar to, nay, 


* [** Do penance,” is the Roman Catholic version, made 
at Rhelms, A. D. 1582. It follows closely here, as elsewhere, 
the Latin Vulgate which renders the Greek peravueire 
Matt. fil. 2, ete.: Poenitentiam agefe. This difference o 
translation affects materially the whole conception of repent- 
ance. Luther translates: “ Thut Busse;” but there is a 
difference between Busse, repentance, and Biuseuny, per- 
ance.—P. B.) 
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as a higher completion of, the legal priesthood 
(Leben Jesu, i. 68; apost, Zeitalter, ii. 8303 and 898 *). 
Hence the circumstance, that both John and the 
Apostle James were Nazarites, may be regarded as 
forming an appropriate transition from the Old Tes- 
tament priesthood to that of the Spirit under the 
New Testament, just as the 8 ogue was a tran- 
sition from the temple to the church. In other 
words, the Nazarites were the connecting link be 
tween the Old and New Testament priests, just as 
the synagogue was between the temple, the church, 
and the washing with water, between circum- 
cision and baptism, and the breaking of bread and 
the cup of yaa between the passover and 
the Lord’s Supper. It was necessary that John 
should occupy the position of a Nazarite in order to 

ronounce sentence of impurity, not only upon the 

ewish people, but upon their priesthood. Nor was 
his profession merely symbolical, implying a symbol- 
ical renunciation of the world. He actually renounced 
the pomp, the luxury, and the pursuits of his age and 
nation, and appeared before his cotemporaries free 
to utter his solemn denunciations against Pharisees 
and Sadducees, against the rulers of the synagogue 
and the rulers of the people. 

7. It is most important to note the contrast be- 
tween the grounds on which John was unwilling to 
baptize the Pharisees and Sadducees, and those on 
which he shrunk from baptizing the Lord. In his 
judgment, the former did not come up to the law of 
the Old Testament, while Jcsus went far beyond the 
Old Testament. The Pharisees were unfit for bap- 
tism ; baptism was unfit for the Lord Jesus, The 
rulers of his people appear in the presence of the 
Baptist as “ children,” or rather as a race degenerate, 
and alien to true Judaism; while before Christ the 
Baptist lowly bends as the humblest servant in pres- 
ence of the most glorious Lord. How different, then, 
the picture here presented of the spirit of the Old 
Testament from that drawn by some, who would 
identify the religion of the Old Covenant with phari- 
saical Judaism ! 

8. The circumstance, that the Baptist is here in- 
troduced as denouncing sinners, sufficiently accounts 
for the difference between his delineation of the ad- 
vent of Christ as the Judge, in the passage before us, 
and his description of Christ as the suffering Saviour 
in His address to His disciples, John i. Besides, 
throughout the Old Testament, and indeed through- 
out Scripture, judgment and salvation are closcly 
connected; and it has been too much the practice 
of scholastic theologians to sever and disjoin these 
two ideas, Further, the picture presented to the 
mind of the Baptist was evidently that of the advent 
of Christ, in all its phases to its final manifestation, 
commencing with the first, and including the sccond 
appearance of the Saviour. The judgment of separa- 
tion, which was to be completed at His second ad- 
vent, commenced at the first. The “ fruits meet unto 
repentance,” which the Baptist required, were evi- 
dence of a genuine religious and moral renovation 
and regeneration, which implied the opposite of mere 
externalism and feigned repentance. 

9. The baptism of water, and the baptism of fire, 
—the one adminéstered by John, the other by Christ ; 
the one “bearing reference to the advent of the Mes- 
siah, the other, to the Messiah Himself, who had al- 
ready appeared; the one, unto repentance in the 
sense of renouncing and dying unto the world, the 


* (The original substitutes here a(—) fora(,). I looked 
at the work quoted and rectified the reference.—P. 8.] 


other, unto repentance in the sense of the death and 
resurrection of Christ; the one, with water, which 
can only purify externally (legally and symbolically), 
the other, with the Holy Ghost, whose fire purifies 
internally, and purges away all dross; the ane, tos 
forgiveness of sins which as yet was only matter of 
hope, and was to be really obtained in the baptism 
of the Spirit ; the other, as the seal of actual forgive- 
ness of sins. The baptism of John contained only 
the germ of a sacrament in the peace of hope which 
it conveyed, and the conditional assurance of a future 
baptism of the Spirit or reception into the kingdom 
of the Messiah ; while Christ’s baptism of the Spirit 
finds its appropriate expression in the sacrament of 
Christian Baptism as the sign and seal of the inward 
baptism of the Spirit. It is indecd true that the 
baptism of the Saviour by John eonstitutes both the 
origin and the basis of Christian baptism; but it 
were to detract from the full meaning of that sacra- 
ment to assimilate it with the baptism of John, in- 
stead of viewing the latter as gradually advancing 
from the baptism of disciples to the baptism of 
Christ. Christian baptism, on the other hand, in the 
same proportion in which it degenerates in the church, 
relapses into the baptism of John, ¢. ¢., it approachcs 
to the character of mere water-baptism. But what- 
ever way we regard it, this great difference remains, 
that while the disciples of John still waited for the 
formation of the Church, we behold it in all its 
beauty, and with all its blessings of forgiveness and 
of peace. In other words, in the one case, the full 
idea of baptism, in its objective import as a sacra- 
ment, is realized,—the only requirement being, that 
he who receives the ordinance receive it in spirit and 
in faith ; while, in the other, the objective aspect of 
baptism—or the Church—was still awanting. Hence 
the baptism of John might be repeated ; not so Chris- 
tian baptism. The baptism of John was not com- 
plete: in it the full idea of the rite was not exhaust- 
ed;* while we, who are baptized into the death of 
Christ, can fully enter into its meaning. 

10. The transcendent majesty of the Lord ap- 
pears, as He stands side by side with the Baptist, 
the greatest among them born of women under the 
Old Covenant. But the greatness of John consisted 
mainly in his almost unexampled humility, which 
from the first led him to designate his work which 
shook Israel to its centre as mercly preparatory, 
and to subordinate himself at once to Him who was 
far greater than he. 

11. The baptism of fire—in the sense of its puri- 
fying efficacy—had been already predicted by Mala- 
chi (ili. 3). Hence we conclude that the baptism of 
John must have conveyed at least some of the effects 
of this purifying fire. In another respect, also, there 
is a close connection between John and Malachi, as 
the denunciations of the Baptist were only a further 
development and application of the great truths pro- 
pounded by the prophet about the insufficiency of the 
old theocracy; and just as Malachi pointed to the 
Baptist, so the Baptist points to Christ. Although 
the awakening produced by John, as every legal 
awakening, was not of a lasting character, its cffects 
were permanent in the hearts of the elect, and more 


* (Dr. Lange: “Die 7uz/e des Johannes ging noch nickt in 
die volle 7¥efe ; "—a play on words with reference to the ety- 
mology of 7au/fe from tesen, Hefen, i. c.. to plunge tuto 
deep, to submerge. With tue same reference Dr. Lanjro 
calls Christian baptism * dic absolute Vertiefurg,” which is 
ri bates in meaning to the apostie’s figure of burial with 
Christ: *“ Therefure we are buried with Him by baptism 
inte death,” Rom, vi. 4.—P. 8.] 
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especially among his own disciples. This was sufii- 
cient—the Lord found a soil ready and prepared. 

12. The most marvellous evidence of the spiritual 
power wielded by John was, that he induced the self- 
righteous and hypocritical professors of his age to 
submit to a baptism unto repentance, and that in 
such numbers, that it became a kind of agreeable 
fashion to go into the wilderness to be baptized 
(John v. 85). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


John and Christ; or the Founder of the New 
Covenant accredited by the last prophet of the Old 
Covenant.—John a connecting link between Malachi 
and Christ—Old Testament prophecy pointing to 
Christ in the Baptist.—The baptism of John in its 
_ import, 1. as a token from God; 2. as concluding the 

Old Dispensation ; 3. as a prophecy of the baptism of 
Christ—As the renunciation of the world initiated 
by the Baptist only reached its completion in the 
death of Christ on the cross, so the baptism of John 
in that of Christ.—Baptism implies a descent into 
the depths,* 1. of self-knowledge; 2. of repentance ; 
3. of renunciation of the world; 4. of self-surrender 
to the grace of the Lord.—The call of the Old and 
New Testaments, Repent, for the kingdom of heaven 
ts at hand: 1. The agreement between John and 
Christ in this call; 2. the difference in their meaning 
and application ; 3. the call of John fully understood 
and completed in that of Christ.—The eternal basis 
and fundamental idea of all preaching—repentance 
and faith—Baptism and preaching always go to- 
gether.—John the prototype of preachers of repent- 
ance, as the voice of one crying in the wilderness: 
1 The whole man, in all his saying and doing, a 
voice ; 2. only a voice; 8. a voice crying; 4. a voice 
sounding through the wilderness, and awakening it. 
—Consistency of practice and teaching as giving 
point to our preaching—which is the voice of the 
Spirit in the world, Prepare ye the way of the Lord. 


1. How it sounds: a. It sounds from every direc-: 


tion ; 6. in every place; ¢. at every hour; d. for every 
heart. 2. What the voice requires: a. A way for 
the Lord ; 5. to prepare the way for the Lord; c. to 
prepare it in the wilderness.—The way of the Lord 
ig prepared by making a plain path. 1. The heart 
‘which was lifted up must be abased by repentance. 
2. The heart that was abased must be lifted up by 
faith, 3. The heart which was wavering must have 
a straight path marked out by spiritual decision of 
life —"The outward renunciation of the world by the 
Baptist an emblem of that inward renunciation which 
every one has solemnly vowed in baptism.—Spiritual 
life is that state in which we freely renounce all 
things.—W onderful effect upon the world of a be- 
lieving renunciation of the world—When judgment 
is at hand, our safety lies in being ready to part with 
all things.—Times of awakening are times of bud- 
ing. 1. Their presence marks a spring-time from 
on high ; 2. the blossoms must decay ; 3. many blos- 
soms are empty and fruitless; but, 4. some lasting 
fruit also remains.—The baptism of John the last 
festive hour of the Old Covenant.—Legal repentance 
must be followed up by evangelical repentance ; 4. ¢., 
sorrow for sin, caused by fear, must be followed by 
sorrow for sin, caused by love.—Genuine confession 
of sin marking spiritual decision and action.—Genu- 
ine confession of sin the foundation of every con- 
fession of faith._—Cbrist submitted tothe baptism of 


* (“Die Zaufe geht mit uns in die 7¥efa."—Comp. the 
note.—P,. >.] — 


John, although even Pharisees and Sadducees had 
received the rite—The Pharisees and the Sadducees 
applying for baptism, or professing penitence. 1. 
Both parties were equally hypocritical. 2. They 
differed in the peculiar form of their hypocrisy. 8. 
They were equally overwhelmed by the judgment 
which descends on all hypocrites.—The self-right- 
eousness of religious formalism always produces a 
aaa of vipers hypocritically conforming to its 

emands: 1. A low and unimpressible generation; 
2, a cunning; 3. a malicious and dangerous, generw 
tion.—The genuineness of our repentance must be 
proved by good fruits.—Our spiritual state must be 
brought to the test of everyday duty, or, Christian 
virtue must imply and perfect natural virtue.— 
There are in every age those who appeal to their 
descent from Abraham. Such appeal has, 1. always 
the same meaning ;. is, 2. different in different ages ; 
and yet, 3. in every age equally vain and pernicious. 
— God is able from these stones to reise up children 
to Abraham ;” or, the creative power of free grace : 
I, It can create children of Abraham from the stones 
of the wilderness (the hard hearts of the heathen), 
—for a stone has manifestly no life. 2. Such a 
change may be expected rather than in those who 
hypocritically profess to be Abraham’s children ; for 
empty profession simulates life.—The Lord as Judge, 
under the figure of a husbandman: 1. among His 
trees ; 2. on His threshing-floor.—' The aze is laid 
to the root of the trees :" 1. Its meaning: judgment 
has already commenced ; there is no time to be lost. 
2. Its application: be changed into good trees; 
bring forth fruits of righteousness; there is still 
time for it—The majesty of Christ, as manifest in 
the contrast between John and Christ.—The baptism 
of water and the baptism of the Spirit ; the baptism 
of the Spirit and the baptism of fire.—The baptism 
of the Spirit is itself a baptism of fire—The grand 
final harvest in history ; ‘or, judgment and salvation. 
1, The fan on the threshing-floor; or, the word of 
God separating the two classes. 2. The gathering 
of the wheat into the kingdom of love; or, the com- 
plete salvation of God’s people. 3. The chaff in un- 
quenchable fire; or, the judgment of hypocrites.— 
The burning chaff, or the judgment : 1. As consuming 
all those outward forms, whether secular or spiritual, 
which had served as the vehicle of life; 2. as fiery 
torments of mere professors of religion, who sought 
for life in those forms alone,—a. throughout the 
course of history,—. at the end of the world.—All 
empty profession as continually self-destroying and 
self-consuming—a hell: 1. an emblem of hell; 2. 
that which really constitutes hell ; 3. the final object 
of hell.—The judgment of the world is at the same 
time the completion of the kingdom of God and of 
His children. 

Starke :—The sum and substance of all Divine 
teaching is, repentance and fuith.—He that would 
enter into the kingdom of heaven must, with heart 
and soul, forsake the kingdom of the world.— Wher 
ever Christ goes with His Gospel, He finds nothing 
but a wilderness.—The law must rouse the conscience 
and open the door for the Gospcl.—Teachers of re- 
ligicn must neither be flatterers, nor self-seckers, 
nor servants of men.—A Christian is satisficd with 
such provision as he can get. Leta minister be con- 
tent even though he be placed in a wilderness.— 
Worldly men tremble, indeed, in view of judgment 
and of wrath; but although they dissemble and 
humble themselves, they are not sincere in Christ.— 
It is quite possible to combine a holy zeal with 
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genuine love.—Preachers should be aequainted with 
the prejudices of men.— We become pen roan 
not by birth, but by regeneration.—Outwa 
communion with the Church will only ensure heavier 
judgment to those who enjoy it without becoming 
true believers.—The less merit a minister claims for 
himself in the work of his Master, the more success- 
ful will he be.—Holiness and humility advance at 
equal 
allure and how to arouse his hearers. 

Gerlach :—The tree which is unfit for bearing 
good fruit is fit at last for firewood. The man who 
will not be a monument of saving grace shall show 
forth the justice and holiness of God. 

Heubner :—To become a preacher in the wilder- 


—A preacher must know both how to. 


ness, requires moral heroism.—The doors of the 
heart must be thrown wide open if the King of glory 
is to enter in.—The confession of sinners es sins) is 
of incalculable value.—‘‘ Generation of vipers:” 
there is frequently much of the serpent about the 
human heart, both in its malice and inclination to- 
wards falsehood and deception.—The plainness and 
unsparing severity of John is far preferable to weak 
gentleness ; the former rouses and excites just appre- 
hension, while the latter lulls asleep and causes false 
security.—The false confidence of the Jews and their 
ancestors a warning to all.—National pride.—Only 
that which is good and pure can be admitted into 
the kingdom of Christ: all that is impure will be 
cast out. 


B. Caaprer Ill. 18-17. 
(Second Pericope on Sunday after the Feast of Circumcision or New Year.) 


Oowrents.—He who baptizes with the Spirit, and with fire, humbles Himself to eubmit to the baptism of water, adminis- 
tered toe sinful cominunity. From this communion with sinners the Father exalts Him into communion with the 
blessed Trinity. The Baptist points Him out to the people as the Messiah promised to the fathers. 


13 Then cometh Jesus from Galilee | 
14 him. -But John forbade him, saying, 


the] Jordan unto John, to be baptized of [by 
have need to be baptized of [by] thee, an 


15 comest thou to.me? And Jesus answering said unto him, Suffer it to be so’ now: for 
16 thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness. Then he suffered him. And Jesus, 
when he was baptized, went up straightway out of [from] the water: and, lo, the 
heavens were opened unto him, and he saw the Spirit of God descending like a dove, 
17 and lighting [coming] upon him: And, lo, a voice from heaven, saying, This is my 


beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 


1 Ver. 15.—{The words fo de £0, are unnecessary. Suffer it nor, is sufficient for apes Uprt.—P. 8.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 13. Then (7ére).—In contrast with the 


baptism of the Pharisecs and Sadducces, we have 
here the baptism of Jesus, At that time Jesus came 
from Galilee to Jordan, to be baptized of him. 
Meyer suggests the following as the object of Christ’s 
baptism (p. 91) :—“ Jesus did not come to be bap- 
tized from a feeling of personal sinfulness (Bruno 
Bauer, comp. Strauss); nor because, according to 
the Levitical law, His personal connection with an 
impure people rendered Him impure (Lange); nor 
for the purpose of showing that there was no Incom- 
patibility between His cap acGevelas and life in the 
Spirit (Hoffmann, Weiss und Erfullung, vol. ii. 
82); nor because baptism implied a declaration of 
being subject to the penalty of death (Ebrard); nor 
in order to elicit the Divine declaration that He was 
the Messiah (Paulus); nor to confirm the faith of His 
followers, inasmuch as baptism was a symbol of the 
regeneration of His disciples (Ammon, IL. J. vol i. 
268); nor to sanction the baptism of John by His 
example (Kuinoel, Kern) ; nor to indicate His obliga- 
tion to obey the law (loffmann, Krabbe, Osiander) ; 
nor, lastly, because, before the descent of the Spirit, 
' He acted like any other ordinary Israelite (Hess, 
Kuhn, comp. Olshausen). The true explanation of 
this act, as furnished in ver. 15, is, that, as the 
Messiah, He felt that, according to the Divine will, 
He had to submit to the baptism of His forerunner 
in order to receive the Divine declaration of His 
Messianic dignity (vers. 16, 17). It was not in bap- 
tiam that He first became conscious of His dignity as 


{the Messiah, as if by that act He had been inwardly 


transformed into the Messiah; the expression, 
xpéxoy éoriy yw (ver. 15), implies that He was con- 
scious of being the Messiah, and of the relation im 
which, as such, John stood towards Him.”—We 
thankfully admit the value of the comprehensive 
summury furnished by Meyer of the various views 
propounded on the subject of Christ’s baptism. But 
his own explanation does not make it any clearer, 
either on what grounds Jesus submitted to a baptism 
unto r nce, or in what sense we are to under- 
stand the words of the Saviour, “ Thus #¢ becomes us 
to fulfil all righteousness,”"—an expression which 
must evidently refer to Old Testament righteous- 
ness, With this remark we return to our own ex- 
planation. In strict application of the law of Moses 
as expounded by Haggai (ii. 14), John had pronoun- 
ced the whole people of Isracl impure. Jesus Him- 
self, although sinless and holy, was included in this 
general declaration; His connection with His people 
rendering Him levitically unclean. This implied 
that, from His connection with the people, He must 
needs suffer, or that He, being innocent, must suffer 
for the people, And thus he fulfilled all righteous- 
ness. Meyer is, of course, right in suggesting, that 
when the Saviour thus freely yet obediently submit- 
ted Himself to the judgment resting upon His people, 
He was preparing for His own glory, and hence, 
also, for “ the declaration of His Messianic dignity.”* 
But this formed the second or last element in the 
baptism of Christ, not its basis or fundamental idea. 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that our explanation 
includes that of Ebrard; only that, in our view, the 
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idea of consecration unto death was not yet fully ex- 
pressed in the baptism of John, which only implied 
sufferings similar to death. 

Ver. 14. But John forbade Him [sought to 
hinder him].—According to Strauss and de Wette, 
this e is inconsistent with the: statement in 


- John i. 23, “Iknew Him not.” But this passage 


refers only to the prophetic or divine certitude of the 
Baptist concerning the Messiahship of Jesus. Such 
certitude could neither be the result of what his 
mother Elisabeth would tell him, nor of: his previous 
acquaintanceship with Jesus: it could only be ob- 
tained by a distinct sign from on high. Still he was 
sufficiently impressed with the religious and moral ex- 
altation of Jesus to feel that He required not baptism 
at His hands (Hoffmann). Add to this the wonderful 
impression ‘produced by the personal appearance of 
the Lord, and by the increasing conviction of John 
that what his parents had formerly told him would 
now prove to be true. Accordingly, he felt as the leas 
in presence of the greater—as a sinner im presence of 
the Holy One. The obvious inference from the bap- 

which He administered, and to which Jesus 
was about to submit, seemed so strange to the Bap- 
tist, that he shrunk from it. Hence the expression 
he forbade Him, diex#Avev—the composite being 
stronger tham the simpie verb. Jesus removed these 
objections by simply referring to the requirements 
of righteousness; by which our Lord must have 
meant the Levitical consequences of John’s prophetic 
mission, and not that John would see what miracu- 
Jous sign should accompany the rite. The great 
object was simple obedience. How to own and 
glorify the obedience of His dear Son, God reserved 
to Himself. Any confession of sin was, of course, 
out of the question: there was only a profession on 
the part of Jesus, that as an Israelite He became 
subject to the law, and that He was connected with 
humanity by the ties of blood, of history, of suffer- 
ing, and of love. The apocryphal Predicatio Pauli 
(see Credner, Beitrdge i. p. 360) first set forth the 
false notion that Jesus made a confession of sin; 
while in the Kvang. sec. Hebr. (see Hieronymus, 
Contr. Pel. iii. 2), Jesus replies to the solicitations 
of His mother and brethren to be baptized alon 
with them : “ Quid wi ul eadan at bapdiser ab 
oo? nisi forte hoc ipsum quod dizi, ignorantia eat.” 
On the discussion between John and Jesus in the 
HBvang. sec. Hebr., see Meyer, p. 92. 

Ver. 15. Thus it becomes us.—The baptism of 
Jesus was a duty, not only on the part of the Lord, 
bat also on the part of the Baptist. 

Ver. 16. Went up straightway.—A special 


_ meaning attaches to the word «¥@us, a3 if He had 


. from on high. 


flown upwards from out of the water. This miracu- 
lous ascent from the deep was connected with the 
equally miraculous descent of the Spirit of God 


Lo, the heavens were opened unto Him; 
ave x 8y 0 av.—The contradictory [rationalistic].ex- 
planations of Paulus, who speaks of a clearing up of 
the sky, and of Kuinoel and Ammon, who soca of 
a thunder-storm, may neutralize each other. Meyer 
maintains that it must not be considered as a poetic 
description of what took place, but that the heavens 
were literally opened, and the Holy Spirit descend- 
ed through this opening. It is difficult to under- 
stand the exact meaning of Meyer, as this view im- 
plies that the Gvent itself was mythical, and hence 
also poetical. In another place (Leben Jesu, ii. 1, p. 
183), we bave ventured to suggest that even: the 


outward phenomena attending this great event were 
unique, the stars making their appearance on the 
occasion. In this way it would seem to bear analo- 
gy with the darkening of the sun at midday during 
the crucifixion, even as Christ’s baptism was analo- 
gous, and formed a prelude to, His final sufferings. 
But there was also undoubtedly a vision, in which, 
although mainly designed for the Saviour, the Bap- 
tist had also a part (comp. Jobn xii. 28; Acts ix. 
7; xxii. 9). For the Baptist must evidently have 
heard the voice by which Jesus was designated as - 
the “beloved Son.” Although the word elde refers © 
primarily to Jesus Himself, we conclude that John 
also participated in the vision,—1. from his having 
heard the voice ; 2. from the account given by Luke 
and by John. Thus, while the vision was primarily 
designed for Christ, it must have been beheld by 
both. 

Like a dove (Luke: cwpariuge ie dcet 
weptorepdy).—LThe expression cannot be meant as 


symbolical simply of the manner in which the Spirit 
descended—vrapid (Fritzsche), qutet eral pale 
(Oishausen), creative (Baumgarten-Crusius). Meyer 


very appropriately calls attention to the parallel 
passage in Luke; nor must we lose sight of the 
import of the term e!8¢. The Gospel of the Hebrews, 
as quoted by Epiph. xxx. 13, correctly interprets the 
phrase as implying that he saw the Holy Spirit of 
God descending in the form sor rather in the vision- 
ary form, ef%3e:) of a dove. It was not a real dove; 
but, to his vision, it appeared as the form of a dove 
descending. <A symbol this of perfect gentleness, 
purity, fulness of life, and of the power of communi- 


a it. 
er. 17, And lo a voice.—Comp. Luke v. 12; 
xix. 20; Acts viii. 27; Rev. iv. 1; vi. 2; vii. 9. 
Along with the Holy Spirit, the Father and the Son 
also now manifest themselves. The term Son is 
applied to the Messiah (Ps. ii. 7; Isa. xiii. 1), not 
merely in reference to His official character, but 
more especially to His Divine nature. There is eyi- 
dently an allusion here to the miraculous origin of 
rist by the Holy Ghost (Matt. i. 20; Luke i. 35). — 
The expression, 6 éyaxn74és, ia neither equivalent 
to our “most beloved” (in the superlative degree), 
nor to “only one,” but means “only beloved” or 
beloved in a unique sense.—'Hy § eb3éxnnoa, In 
whom I am well pleased.—The verb is put in 
the Aorist to denote the eternal act of loving con- . 
templation with which the Father regards the Son. 
There is a rhythmical connection between this 
event, the testimony to the Son heard in the tem- 
ple, and, lastly, the voice from heaven heard on 
the Mount of Transfiguration. Nor must we omit 
noticing the peculiar demonstrative form of the ex- 
pression, in Matthew, “ This is My beloved Son,” 
not, “ Thow art My Son: implying, 1. that thia 
voice was specially designed as a revelation to John ; 
2. that it was granted to him for the purpose of his 


‘mission, which was to introduce Jesus as the Mes- 


siah to the people. In the Gospels of Mark and 
Luke, there is a more particular reference to Jesus 
Himself as the source and spring of the vision, 
““ Thow art My beloved Son ;” while John lays spe 
cial stress upon the part which the Baptist sustained 
in the vision. 

GenzRAL Notes on te Woe Secrion.—The ob- 
jections raised by modern criticism against the Atstori. 
cal character of this narrative fall to the ground the mo- 
ment we acknowledge the supernatural element in the 
life of our Saviour. e cannot even admit with Meyer, 
that there ts a real difference between the account as given 
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by John and the other Evangelista; far less can we agree 
with him in reducing the fact in the case tu the vision of a 
dove, The fact, that this was a vision, does not exclude the 
objective reality of this miraculous event; on the contrary, 
itis in perfect accordance with it. The question, whether 
before that time the dove wus regarded az a symbol of the 
Holy Hida is one of considerable interest. Among the Sy- 
riana, the dove was held sacred, as the symbol of the fructi- 
fying power of nature (Creuzer, Symbolt&, iL 80). This 
throws fresh light upon the expression in Gen. {. 2, that 
“the Spirit of God moved upun the face of the waters: 
the Talmud has it, that He moved over it tke a dove. Bet 
the symbol is not farther carried out in the Old Testament, 
though there is much significance in the dove of Noah's ark, 
-and the dove in the Song of Solomon. Our Lord also alludes 
to it in Matt. x. 16. Taking a general survey of these em- 
bleins, we gather the impression, that the symbol of a dove 
referred more particularly to the ChuscA, as indeed the Holy 
Spirit manifests Himself. and, 80 to speak, assuines shape in 
the Church. On the Talmuidical and rabbinical interpreta- 
tions of this symbol, comp. Meyer, p. 98. 

According to Strauss, the statement of the Evangelist, 
that “ Christ was conceived by the power of the Holy 
Ghoat,"*cannot be reconciled with the narrative in the text, 
that at His baptism He was baptized with the Holy Ghost. 
Critics of his schoul have attempted to connect this baptism 
with the Holy Ghost, with the view of some of the Gnostics 
(Cerinthus, Basilides, Valentinus, etc.), that the man Jesus 
received at His baptism the heavenly Logos. But all these 
assertions ignore the truth of the human development of 
our Lord. At His birth, He was filled and actuated by the 
Holy Spirit, a0 fur as His talent und disposition wae con- 
cerned, This implied His perfect sinlessness. But at His 
baptism, He attained the fil consciousness of Hix nuture 
and miaston aa the God-Man and Suciour, From that 
moment He became the organ of the Holy Spirit, not mere- 
ly so far as He was personally concerned, but also as fully 
realizing His mediatorial character and work, and {ts relation 
to the salvation of mankind. He now received the Holy 
Ghost in His capacity as founder of the spiritual community 
about to be instituted. But this fulness of the Spirit re- 
mained still concealed under the forin of a servant, and in 
the lowliness of His walk and work. It was only after the 
work had been finished and accepted, that the Spirit was 
poured out in all Tis fulness upon IIis belloving people ; and 
the dove, which had erst descended into Ilis heart, now 
issued forth to move and to brood over the waters of the 
Nations of the earth. 

In the puasive baptism of Jesus (that by John), we have 
the first glimmer of a distinct revelation of the mystery of 
the Moly Trinity. It brightens into full glory at the active 
baptism of Jesus, or the institution of Holy Baptism in 
Matt. xxvilil., which is in the name of the Father, and of the 
a and of the Holy Ghost.—The cunnection between the 
two events {s manifest. ‘ 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. Jesus cometh from Galilee to the lower Jordan 
unto John, to be baptized of him. From this we draw 
the following inferences: 1. The influence of the bap- 
tism of John had extended over the whole people of 
Israel. 2. Jesus came under the direct and irresistible 
impulse of the Holy Spirit. This was His first act after 
attaining manhood, since the time when, at twelve 
years of age, He manifested Himself in the temple, 
and again retired to the obscurity of Nazareth. Yet 
this act, so enigmatic to many of our modern theolo- 
gians, was performed without any doubt or hesitation 
on the part of our Lord. The Divine call had reached 
Him, that He, the Holy One, should, according to the 
demands of the law, submit to the judgment of sin- 
ners. And this constituted, so to speak, the conse- 
cration for His work, to which He submitted, in an- 
ticipation both of the sufferings and the glory which 
were to come. 

2. John was surprised when he saw Jesus coming 
to be baptized. The Baptist, no doubt, knew the 
prophecies which his parents had uttered concernin 
Jesus ; probably, he was even personally acquaint 
with Him. Add to this the impression produced by 
the appearance of Jesus Himself. But all this was 
not sufficient to warrant him in presenting Jesus as 
the Messiah to the people: He had yet to await a dis- 
tinct revelation to that effect. But it was more than 


sufficient to make him feel that baptiam for purifica- - 
tion was entirely inapplicable to the Lord, viewing 
Him in His personal character and dignity. Hence 
he could not but shrink, for the moment, from the 
tremendous consequences of his baptism; all the 
more, that in the presence of Jesus he felt more dee 
ly than ever his own unworthiness and sinfulness: 
hence his refusal and his confession : “‘I have need’ 
to be baptized of Thee.” But Jesus judged other 
wise. The inference from the baptism of John was 
none other than that from the law itself, which agam 
only reflected the sacred and solemn object of His 
incarnation and life. There is a historical connection 
between the Holy One and His sinful brethren ; there. 
fore must he suffer with and for them. Thus the 
baptism of John was not only applicable to Jesus, but 
attained its real meaning and object only by the bap 
tism of Jesus. Thus it became the symbol of His con- 
secration unto death, for the salvation of the work. 
Hence the exclamation of John, after the baptism of 
Jesus, “ Behold the Lamb of God !” 

It seems as if, in this controversy between Jesus 
and John, the Old and the New Testament had, for 
the time being, changed sides. John appears almost 
the representative of the liberty of the New, Christ 
that of the legal rigor of the Old Testament. “ Thus 
the rods of Old Testament and of New Testament 
righteousness are here joined into a cross (Leben Jesu, 
ii. 1, p. 177). But the eonnection and unity between 
the two dispensations appears in this intertwining 
of ita ultimate links. —Jesus conquers in this contest. 
More than ever before does the Baptist now humble 
himself, under a sense of the deep responsibility of 
his office. The Lord also humbles Himself under the 
law, to which he now formally becomes obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross (Phil. ii.). 

8. This is the only instance in which there is 
neither confession of sin on the part of Him who is 
baptized, nor reproof and exhortation on the part of 
the Baptist. The baptismal address comes from hea- 
ven itself; but the blessings of the baptism descend 
upon all mankind. Heaven once again opened at the 
baptism of Jesus—primarily for Him, and, through 
Him, for all mankind. The blessing which flowed 
from this baptism—the prophetic import of which 
attained its fulfilment in the death on the cross—ap- 
peared at the close of Christ’s mission on earth, in 
the institution of holy baptism for His people, with 
the gracious blessing of the Trinity—Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost—attaching to it. For this 
did the Father reveal Himself on this occasion ; for 
this purpose did Jesus obtain without measure the 
anointing of the Spirit; for this purpose did He as 
the Son throw open the portals of heaven, and offer 
himeclf by the Holy Ghost to the Father, for the sal- 
vation of the world. te 

4. The germs of the doctrine of the Trinity which 
occur in the Old Testament, are taken up in the com- 
mencement of the Gospel history, where the miracu- 
lous conception of Jesus through the Holy Ghost is 
announced (Matt. i.; Luke i.). This mystery is more 
clearly brought out in the narrative of Christ’s bap- 
tism, and is more fully developed in the progress of 
the Gospel history. This shows that what is called the 
Trinity of revelation depends on the Trinity of essence. 
For the relation between the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, as here revealed, is pre¢minently that of 
nature or essence (ontological) ; while afterwarcs, in 
Matt. xxviii, 19, it appears more especially a5 a rela- 
tion of manifestation or of revelation. 

5. The glorification of Jesus by the voice from 
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heaven, heard at his baptism, may be regarded as the 
second stage in the miraculous events attending His 
life, by which he was gradually and increasingly man- 
ifested as the absolute Wonder, and hence as the 
Wonderful or Wonder-worker. The first of these 
heavenly attestations was His miraculous birth, and 
with it the star and the angels’ hymn. Then fol- 
lowed the manifestation of Jesus at His baptism, 
when, instead of the voice of angels, that from hea- 
ven is heard, and which, from its utterance, we re- 
cognize as the voice of the Father. Instead of the 
star standing over Bethlehem, we have now the vis- 
ion of a dove descending upon the Lord. This glo- 
rious manifestation becomes still brighter at the trans- 
figuration of Jesus on the Mount. Here also the 
voice of the Father descends in the cloud upon the 
Mount—it is heard close by; while the fulness of the 
Spirit resting on Jesus shines forth in His personal 
appearance, as He stands transfigured before His 
disciples. Omnee more is the same voice heard : this 
time in the Temple, and in the midst of His people ; 
and although it only conveys to Him personally the 
assurance that the name of the Father shall be glori- 
fied in Him, it appears to his followers to be the 
voice of an to the people—the sound of thunder. 
This is the third occasion on which the voice from 
neaven is heard. Lastly, on the Mount of Olives He 
is carried upward to the Father in a cloud of glory, 
and by the power of the Spirit. The various stages 
of this direct attestation from heaven may thus be 
marked :—1. The miraculous origin of Christ from 
heaven ; 2, the consecration, among His chosen ones, 
for His appearance in the form of a servant upon 
earth ; 8. the prelude of the transformation of His 
earthly appearanee as a servant, celebrated among 
His disciples ; 4. the same as celebrated among the 
people ; 5. the resurrection-glory, and the final trans- 


figuration. 
HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The mighty impulse of the Spirit leading Christ 
to Jordan. This appears from the circumstance, 1. 
that He came from a great distance ; 2. that He came 
alone; 3. that He came fully decided on the course 
before Him.—Christ resolved on submitting to bap- 
tism.—Jesus does not shrink from the same baptis- 
mal bath which the “ generation of vipers” had re- 
ceived.—The various humiliations to which Jesus 
submitted during His youthful course: 1. from Beth- 
lehem to Egypt; 2. from the temple to Nazareth ; 
8. from His sacred retirement to the baptism of sin- 
ners.—How the Lord owned the Divine institution 
of baptism.—How He honored the sacred office.— 
The twofold difficulty of John’s work: 1. He was 
obliged to baptize the Pharisees and Sadducees ; 2. 
he had to baptize the Lord.—John himself required 
the grace of the Lord.—How the Baptist confessed 
that he stood in need of the baptism of Jesus.—How 
the holy office entrusted to ministers must tend to 
humble those who are in earnest, but how it also 
elevates them.—The greatness of John as appearing 
most fully in his hymility——He who was baptized 
greater than he who baptized.—“ Suffer it to be so 
now.” The infinite import of the Apis now: 1. A 
summing up of eternity in time, and of time in “ to- 
day,” and of “to-day” in the moment which claims 
our decision ; 2. an enigma propounded by the past 
and solved by the future; 8. an altar on which our 
obedience is claimed, and a blessing promised; 4. a 
passing phase of earth, which may be transformed 


oo 


into a revelation of heaven.—“ Suffer it to beso now: 
1. Suffer it at last to be so; 2. suffer it quickly to 
be so; 3. suffer it to be so for a moment ; 4. suffer 
it to be so once for all.—The baptism of Jesus the 
fulfilment of all righteousness, 1. so far as the mis- 
sion of John was concerned; 2. so far as the de- 
mands of the law were concerned ; 8. so far as the 
deali of God with men, according to the funda- 
mental principles of His administration, were con 
cerned.—Import of the fact that the Holy One sub- 
mitted to the baptism of sinners: 1. Sinners must be - 
immersed in the waters of judgment. 2. The Sinless 
One is immersed along with them, in order to give 
them courage for the judgment. 38. He must be im- 
mersed for them to change that Judgment, s0 far as 
they are concerned, into salvation.—The glory of the 
Lord in this great act of His humiliation.—The man- 
ifestation of the Messiah.—The manifestation of the 
Messiah in the glorious light of the Trinity.—“ Oug 
of the water,” a watchword of life. 1. The earth out 
of water; 2. Noah and his race out of the water; 3. 
Moses and his people out of the water ; 4. Christ and 
His Church out of the water.—Heaven opened on the 
occasion of baptism. 1. Heaven is opened, a. for all 
the blessings which come down from above; 6. for 
all the prayers which ascend from below. 2. It is 
opened over him who is baptized: a. over the Lord 
Himself; 5. over all who are baptized in His name. 
——Heaven opened: the heart of the Father opened. 
— The Spirit of God descending like a dove:” 1. 
In His purity like a dove; hence He finds at first 
only one ey 2 og aa head and heart of Jesus. 
2. In His g like a dove; hence addressing 
Himself toman. 38. In His harmlessness like the dove ; 
hence conquering the wicked one. 4. In His love as 
the dove; hence imparting life to the Church._—The 
voice from heaven in the manifestation of Christ, and 
its echo in the justification of the sinner.—How the 
three tokens accompanying the baptism of Christ are 
spiritually repeated in every baptism. 1. Heaven is 
opened to the child which is-now placed by the side 
of the Son. 2. The dovelike mind of the Holy Spjrit 
is imparted by the Son to the child. 3. In the testi- 
mony to the Son the child hears the testimony of 
sonship, and of the Father’s good pleasure.—The 
baptism of Jesus as the sealing of His name.—The 
baptism of Jesus the manifestation of His humiliation 
and exaltation: 1. As His first actual and personal 
humiliation and exaltation ; 2. as throwing light upon 
the humiliation and exaltation of His childhood; 3. 
as the token of His future humiliation and exaltation ; 
4. as the act deciding the future humiliation and ex- 
altation of His whole life—Jesus undertaking His 
work in full consciousness of what awaited Him, and 

attested by the Father and the Holy Ghost.— 
The blessedness springing from certitude of the Di- 
vine call. 

Starke :—God has in His wisdom fixed for every 
one of us the proper time when we are to come forth.— 
However highly placed a man may be, he should pa 
all becoming reverence to the Divine institution o 
the word and sacraments.—Humility 1 precious gem. 
—Christ has consecrated the washing of regenera- 
tion.—Let us be careful to know what “ becometh 
us’? at every time.—Heaven, which was closed by 
the first Adam, is opened again over the second.— 
To us also has heaven again been opened by Christ, 
the Lord from heaven. 

Gossner :—As soon as the sinner opens his heart 
to God in repentance, God opens the hd@&vens and 
owns him as His child. 
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FIFTH SECTION. 


JESUS RENOUNCING THE WORLD, AND COMMENCING HIS CONQUEST OF IT. WHILE PRE 


PARING FOR THE PUBLIC DISCHARGE OF HIS OFFICE, HE HAS TO ENCOUNTER THE 
THREEFOLD TEMPTATION OF SATAN, CORRESPONDING TO THE THREEFOLD FORM 
IN WHICH A WORLDLY-MINDED PEOPLE HAVE SHAPED TO THEMSELVES THEIR 
HOPES OF THE MESSIAH. THUS JESUS IS CONSTRAINED TO CONCEAL HIS DIGNITY 
FROM THE PEOPLE, AND TO COMMENCE HIS WORK IN THE DESPISED DISTRICT OF 
GALILEE. BUT GOD GLORIFIES HIM IN THE HOMAGE PAID TO HIM BY HIS DIS 
CIPLES AND THE PEOPLE. 


Onarrer IV. (Mark i. 12-20; Luke iv. 1-18; v. 1-11; John i. 19-28; iv. 438-46). 


Oowrents :—The threefold temptation of Christ by Satan through the secular notions of the Jews concerning the Messiah, 


1 


and His threefold victory over the Tempter. 
A. Cwaprez IV. 1-11. 
(The Gospel for Jnvocavit, or First Sunday in Lent.) 


Then was Jesus led up of [by]' the Spirit into the wilderness, to be tempted of 


2 [by]' the devil. And when he had fasted forty days and forty nights, he was after- 
3 ward a hungered.* And when the tempter came to him, he said, If thou be the Son 


4 


5 
6 


oouocns 


of God, command that these stones be made bread. But he answered and said, It is 
written, Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God. Then the devil taketh him up into the holy city, and setteth him 
on a Gab pinnacle of the temple, And saith unto him, If thou be the Son of God, 
cast thyself down: for it is written, he shall give his angels charge concerning thee: 
and in their hands they shall bear thee up, lest at any time‘ thou dash thy foot against 
a stone. Jesus said unto him, It is written again,’ Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God. Again, the devil taketh him up into an exceeding high mountain, and sheweth 
him all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them; And saith unto him, All 
these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me. Then saith Je 
sus unto him, Get thee hence, Satan: for it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, ang him only shalt thou serve. Then the devil leaveth him, and, behold, angeis 
came and ministered unto lim. 


1 Ver. 1.—[By is more expressive of wd as distinct from éx.] 
* Ver. 2—[Brit. ed.: an bungered. Better in modern and usual English; He afterward hungered, or was hungry.) 


9 Ver. 5.—{Gr. 7d wreptyiov. See Com.) 


4 Ver. 6.—[Least haply, ufrore.] 


® Vor. 7.—[Agatn it is w., wdAiy yéyparrai.] 


of the Holy Spirit, when the Lord had attained to 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. the full consciousness of His character as the God- 


On tho Lrreraturs of the History of the Temptation, 
comp. Danz, p. 993, and sa Sole ta p. 100; Winer, f. 
Supplement, p. 79; Hase, en Jest, $55. On the history 
itself, comp. Ullmann on the Sinlessness of Jesus; Alex. 
Schweizer, Veber dte nitdt des Religionsstifters, in the 
“Theol. Stud. u. Kriti n,” vii. $64. For other works, 
comp. Meyer's “Commentary,” p. 100. See also especial} 
Kénemann, Ueder die Varauchungageschichie in “ Rudel- 
bach's Zeitachrif/t™ for 1850; and Laufs in the “Stud. wu. 
Kritiken™ for 1 p. 355, 

We have no right, with Ewald and Meyer, to infer from 
the mysterious charucter of the histury before us, and from 
the detailed and circumstantial manner in which it is relat- 
ed, that the account given by Matthew (and by Luke) is a 
later embell shment of the more simple and older tradition 
recorded in the Gospel by Mark. Pentiias & Mark fur- 
nishes only a general summary of the event, which requires 
a ‘“ Supplemented by the details furnished by Matthew 

é. 


Ver. ® Then was Jesus.—T Jr «, i. ¢., after the 
Spirit had descended upon Him. The first operation 


Man, and of His work as the Redeemer, was, not to 
lead Him into that world which He was to save, but 
to drive Him out of it into the wilderness, No doubt 
the primary ones of this was to afford an opportu- 
nity for bleased rest and joy, in the consciousness of 
His character and mission. But, secondly, the Se- 
viour had now to consider the difficult question, how 
to reveal Himself to His people, without conforming 
to their spurious, se views and hopes con 
cerning the Messiah. It was this counterfeit of the 
true Messiah among Israel which, so to speak, re 

lied Him, and drove Him into the wilderness 

e third motive for His going into the wilderness 
lay in the fact, that the reign of Satan was the cause 
of all the misery in the world. Hence Christ had 
to commence His work by conquering Satan; and. 
this He did for the whole world, when He met = 


o 
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overcame him in the personal contest here de- 
scribed. 
He was led up, 4» 4 x 97,—4. ¢., from the des- 
ert banks of the river to the wilderness of Juda 
properly so called. Tradition has given to this wil- 
derness the name of Quarantania (wilderness of Jeri- 
cho, Josh. xvi. 1). Comp. Robinson II. 552 [i. 567); 
Schubert iii. 73; v. Raumer, p. 47. “From Joppa, 
on the Mediterranean, the road leads by Ramlah for 
about seven hours through the beautiful plain of 
Sharon. Other six hours’ journey over the calcare- 
ous and desert mountain tract of Judah brings you 
to Jerusalem. The road is exceedingly difficult, 
going alternately up and down hill. From Jerusa- 
em the mountain tract extends for other five hours 
eastward, when it descends into the valley of Jordan 
by Jericho. At this eastern slope of the chain is 
the steep mountain called Quarantania, where, ac- 
cording to tradition, the temptation of Christ took 
The name is derived from the Lord’s fasting 
forty days. According to Hasselquist, the moun- 
tain is high and conical, and most dangerous of 
ascent, A deep precipice descends at the side of it. 
Qn the summit are the ruins of an ancient Greek 
monastery, perhaps that built by the Empress Hele- 
na, All along the mountain are caves and holes, 
which formerly were tenanted by hermits; at the 
base a brook springs,—according to tradition, the 
same which Elisha healed (2 Kings ii. 19-22).” For 
further particulars, comp. v. Raumer, as above, Note 
78. The district is better explored in the direction 
from the Mount of Olives. ‘The wilderness of Jeri- 
cho, extending between that town and the Mount of 
Olives, or rather Bethany, is a district full of precipi- 
tous rocks and deep hollows (comp. Joseph. Antig. 
x. 8,2). The scene presents the appearance of a 
most desolate wilderness, especially after ing the 
Caravansary which now bears the name of the Khan 
of the Samaritan (comp. Luke x. 80), about two 
hours from Jerusalem: comp. Maundrell, Journey, 
p. 108. From this wilderness the road descends, 
after a further journey of two hours, down a precipi- 
tous height into the plain of Jericho. At the north- 
ern boundary of this plain rises a steep, calcareous 
mountain, very difficult of ascent, which bears the 
name of Quarantania, because, according to tradition, 
Jesus passed forty days fasting in one of the many 
caves on tis side, The northern portion of this desert 
was connected with the wilderness of Bethany, Josh. 
xviii, 12.” Winer, art. “ Wiiste,” No. 4.—As the 
wilderness of Quarantania lies close by the banks of 
Jordan, there is no sufficient reason to doubt the 
correctness of this tradition. The wildness of this 
desert, as indicated in the expression of Mark: “He 
was with the wild beasts,” points to the same con- 


clusion. 

Of (by) the Spirit.—The context shows that the 
Holy Spirit is here meant. The idea that it referred 
to the personal spirit of Christ, or to a state of ecata- 
sy (Paulus), could only have been broached from de- 
fective theological views. The expression avhx6n 
implies, indeed, an extraordinary state of mind on 
the part of the Lord, indicating a wonderful impulse, 
but not a miraculous transportation (which is not 
meant even in Acts viii. 89, or in 2 Kings ii. 16 
idea still more clearly expressed in the parallel pas- 
sege in Mark i 12. Meyer aptly remarks: “The 
two opposite principles, uxd tov xvevparos and urd 
tov 3:aBdAov, are evidently here placed in pragmatic 
Correspondence or juxtaposition. Besides, the whole 
circumstances of this history, occurring immediatel 
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after the descent of the Spint upon Jesus, show that 
the Evangelist intended to relate the victory of Jesus, 
full of the Holy Spirit, over the devil (comp. Luke 
iv. 1,2). This consideration alone is sufficient to ro- 
fute the arbitrary invention of Olshausen, that, dur- 
ing the forty days in the wilderness, Jesus had been 
forsaken by the Spirit.” 


To be tempted of (by) the devil; respac6i- 


yai.—Such was the final object. The Holy Spirit led , 


Him purposely to this contest with Satan. In this 
ict He was to be tempted by the devil, to show 
whether or not, in the exercise of His free determina- 
tion, He would prove Himself, and continue, the or- 
gan of the Holy Spirit in, opposition to that satanic 
principle, or spirit of the world, by which the hopes 
of Israel concerning the Messiah had been perverted, 
so as to become even matter of temptation to Him. 
The basis and commencement of the work of salva- 
tion was neccssarily a personal contest and victory 
of the Saviour over the principle of evil, as manifest- 
ed in the corruption of the world. For further re- 
marks on the tremendous collision between these an- 
tagonistic principles, comp. the authors “ Leben 
Jesu” ii, 1, p. 205.—AraBodAos, from 8:aBdrArAw, to 
throw over, carry across, to slander, accuse, calumni- 
ate ; hence 3:dBudus, the slanderer in general, and also, 
in the most particular sense (Job i.; Rev. xii. 10), 
the accuser. In the Old Testament he is called Satan, 
j2® (Job i, 6-12), The term means, adversary in 
eneral, adversary in war (1 Kings v. 4—in the 
Hrebr. text, v. 18; xi. 14); and with the article, 
jr, the adversary or enemy xar’ dfoxhy: the 
prince of the fallen spirits (Gen. iii.; 2 Cor. xi. 3; 
Rey. xx. 2; John viii. 44, etc.). 

As the cause and origin of the fall of man, Satan 
is the prince of the kingdom of darkness, which has 
sprung up and developed on earth in opposition to 
the theocracy ; the seducer of man to their destruo- 
tion, and hence the principal enemy of Jesus (Matt. 
xiii, 28). Comp. works on Dogmatics (among others 
my Positive Dogmatik, p. 559 sqq.) on the question 
whether the devil should be regarded as a person, or 
merely as the symbol of what is called the principle 
of evil (as if what is evil could have a real, and not 
what merely appears to be a principle). 


Ver. 2. And when He had fasted forty days. 
—Besides the mythical theory, which we at once set 
aside, there are four different views entertained by 
commentators in connection with this event. First, 
as regards Christ's fasting, some refer it only to the 
want of His common nourishment (Rosenmiiller, 
Kuinoel, Kuhn, etc.); while most interpreters under- 
stand it as meaning absolute and entire abstinence 
from food (comp. Luke iv. 2; Deut. ix. 9). Secondly, 
as the duration, some critics regard the 
“forty days” as a sacred number, and hence as de- 
noting an indefinite period of time (Kuster, Henne- 
berg, Neander); while most commentators take it 
literally. In favor of the literal view, we refer to the 
circumstance that Moses and Elijah fasted for fort 
days (Ex. xxxiv. 28, and 1 Kings xix. 8), in bo 
which instances we have a record of supernatural 
and miraculous events. Besides, the addition of the 
clause, “‘ forty nights,” and the remark in Luke iv. 2, 
“ He did eat nothing,” show that both the time and 
the act are not meant figuratively. Still the expres- 
sion must not be understood as implying a legal and 
absolute fast of forty days. Similarly, Jesus said of 
John that he came “neither eating nor drinking,” 
although we know that his nourishment consisted of 
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locusts and wild honey. The feature which charac- 
terized this solemn fast, and distinguished it from 
every similar event, was, that the Saviour was wholl 
absorbed by spiritual realities ; a state which, altho 4 
never fully attained by any person, yet, even in the 
modified degree reached by ordinary men, renders 
them, for a considerable period, independent of the 
common necessaries of life. The fast of Jesus {:rm- 
ed'a striking contrast to the worldly-mindedness of 
the Jews (a that of Moses and of Elijah had been); 
it was a higher expression of the feelings and of the 
fasting of the Baptist; and at last, when, after the 
lapee of forty days, He was an hungered (or 
hungry], it became the occasion for the grand as- 
sault of the tempter. Comp. our remarks on the 
freedom of some men from common wants under 
extraordinary circumstances in the “Leben Jesu” 
ii. 1, p. 212; Heubner, p. 384. 

Ver. 8, And the tempter came to Him.—The 
participle x¢:pd¢(y» is here used as a substantive, 
as characteristic of the person. It is one of the chief 
characteristics of Satan that he is the tempter. First, 
the tempter in the guise of a friend, then the accuser 
and open enemy. Various views are entertained as 
to the manuer in which the tempter approached the 
Lord, or, in other words, as to the mode of this tempt- 
ation. We may reduce the different explanations to 
five classes. The temptation has been regarded, 1. 
as an external occurrence; 2. as a supernatural in- 
ternal occurrence, or a vision; 8. as an inward ethi- 
cal transaction, or a psychological occurrence; 4. as 
a parable; 5. as a myth.—Again, viewing it as an 

jective or external occurrence, it has been regarded, 
(a) as real, in the sense of having been a literal ap- 
ara of Satan in the form of a man or an angel. 
is the view of many orthodox commentators. 

But against this, we set the fact, that under no other 
circumstances, and at no other period, Satan had 
ever assumed human form; and also, that there are 
other circumstances in this narrative which cannot 
be taken in their literal sense,—such as, that Satan 
took the Lord to the holy city, or that he placed Him 
on a high mountain, from which all the kingdoms of 
this world and their glory could be seen. It has 
been argued, 0 () that what the Evangelist here de- 
scribes as a objective occurrence, must be traced 
to earliest tradition, which invested the symbolical 
idea of a contest between Messiah and Satan in this 
mythical form (Strauss); or else, that the misunder- 
standing must be ascribed to the Evangelists them- 
selves, who viewed and recorded as something exter- 
nal what in reality was an inward transaction, and 
either told them in the form of a parable, or else was 
only intended as a parable (Schleiermacher). To 
this view, in a somewhat modified shape, we shall 
again advert in the sequel. Meantime suffice it to 
say, that the idea of a myth must be at once discard- 
ed, whatever we may say of the other suggestions 
advanced. Or, (¢) it has been maintained that an 
external occurrence is here described in symbolical 
language, and that the tempter was an ordinary man. 
“This,” says Meyer, “is the case with the absurd 
suggestion of some interpreters, who substitute for 
the devil an o personage, such as a member 
of the Sanhedrim, or a priest, who had come to ques- 
tion and to gain over Jesus, or to lay a snare for 
Him.” (V. der Hardt, Venturini, Moller, Rosenmill- 
ler, Kuinoel, Feilmoser ; see also Bengel, who thinks 
that Satan had appeared “sub schemate ypaupar des 
guia rd yéyparra ei ler opponitur.”) However, the 
suggestion that the devil employed some member of 


the Sanhedrim as his special instrument—which, of 
course, Rationalists would repudiate [but which is 
evidently the meaning of the orthodox and pious 
Bengel—P. 8.}—can scarcely be characterized either 
as rationalistic or as absurd. We know, for exam- 
ple, that Satan did employ Judas as his special in- 
strument (John xiii. 27), and that “this devil” came 
out against the Lord as His enemy (John xiv. 30} 
Still, this view does not quite agree with the sym 
ical elements contained in the narrative before us.— 
According to the second interpretation above men- 
tioned, the whole occurrence was merely a vision. 
In that case, it may be regarded, (a) as a vision called 
forth by the devil (Origen, Cyprian, Theodorus of 
Mopsuestia on Luke iv. 1, Olshausen, and latterly 
again Heubner, p. 89). Against this we urge, that 
the devil could not have possessed the power of pre- 
senting to the Lord in a vision, either his own appa- 
rition, or the pictures of these temptations. (5) As 
called forth by God Himself (Farmer, agers ete., 
London, 1761),—« view which would render this oo 
currence wholly mysterious and unintelligible ; or (¢) 
as called forth by natural causes (Clericus, Paulus, 
Gratz, and many other commentators),—not a his- 
torical event, but a psychological and ecstatic state 
of mind ; or lastly, (d) a “significant morning dream” 
(Meyer [not the commentator, H. A. W., so often 
quoted in this work, see below] in the “ Studien wu. 
Kritiken” for 1831, p. 319 sqq.). But it is sufficient 
to reply that decisive ethical conflicts do not take 
place in the form of dreams.—According to the third 
view above mentioned, this narrative must be con- 
sidered as an tnward ethical transaction or conflid: 
(a) A conflict which took place in the imagination 
of Christ (Eichhorn, Dereser, W eisse, og oe 
this view it has been urged, that such an con- 
flict, arising from a felt sense of the allurements of 
evil, could not be reconciled with the sinlesaness of 
Jesus. (5) An inward conflict excited by the devil 
(Krabbe); but we are at a loss to know the medium 
through which the encmy assailed Christ. (¢) An 
inward transaction to which the disciples gave an ob- 
jective form, as if it had been an external event (re- 
jection of the false conceptions concerning the Mes- 
siah—Ullmann) ; but if we dismiss the idea that they 
consciously and purposely clothed the event in a sym- 
bolical form, we are ara to the mythical pret 
‘A fragmentary, symbolical representation of trans- 
Sei in the inner life of Jesus (Neander). But 
this were to spiritualize away and to weaken a 
historical fact.—According to the fourth view above 
mentioned, we are to this narrative as a para 
ble, not so much of what Jesus Himself had experi- 
enced, but of what His disciples should keep in view 
and guard J. E. Chr. Schmidt, Schleierma- 
cher, Usteri, Alex. weizer, Baumgarten-Crusius). 
But de Wette rightly objects, that in that case the 
whole meaning of a temptation would be lost—and, 
let us add, of the temptation xar’ dioxny. (Against 
this parabolic view, comp. also Hasert, in the “ Sted. 
«. Krit.” for 1830.)}—Lastly, according to the fifth 
view above proposed, we must this narrative 
as a pare m: oe de Wette, Gfrorer, Meyer). 
Thus Meyer boldly asserts, that “ nothing is left but 
to conclude that what the Evangelists considered and 
described as an actual event, was merely an idcal 
event, or a myth.”* In reply, we simply remark 


*(H. A. W. Meyer ad Matt. iv. p. 108, pronounces the 
Temptation an fdeal history, i. e.a myth, which arose among 
the Jewish Christians from the anti-diabolical idea of the 
Messiah, but which already St. John silently excluded from 
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that modern theology has happily overcome the 
mythical theory. The only thing mythical, in our 
opinion, is the view entertained by some divines, by 
which the sacred history, so full of symbolical signifi- 
cance and religious life, is transformed into a purely 
external transaction.—The main objection to the va- 


rious explanations which we have just sketched, is | tagon 


that they proceed on the old scholastic plan of pre- 
dicating an absolute alternative (a mode of interpre- 
tation which has frequently obstructed the right in- 
terpretation of Scripture), and that they do not suffi- 
ciently appreciate the various moral agencies brought 
into play, and their mutual influence. Nothing ap- 
pears to us more than that immediately after 
the baptism, in which Christ entered upon His work 
as Saviour of the world, He should have encountered 
and entered upon a spiritual conflict with the spuri- 
ous ideas which the men of His age entertained about 
the Messiah. The influence of these perverted views 
concerning the Messiah upon His own mind, would 
necessarily give rise to an assault and temptation of 
Setan. In truth, Satan had thus perverted the hope 


of Israel oes the Messiah, for the very pur- 
pose of turning aside the Messiah Himself. Thus 
far, then, the narrative presents an inward transac- 


tion indeed; but, at the same time, also a real and 
actual transaction between Christ on the one hand, 
and the tions and the kingdom of Sa- 
tan on the other. But what ,had at first been an in- 
ward transaction, concluded with an outward event, 
which in some respects is mysterious. Satan really 
employed, it seems to us, some of the chief priests 
and scribes as his instruments to tempt Christ to un- 
dertake the part of such a worldly Messiah as the 
Jews at the time expected. (Comp. the dgfow you 
here and Matt. xvi, 28.) The whole history of this 
temptation—both in its inward and outward phases 
—Jesus afterward communicated to His disciples in 

the form of a real narrative, clothed in symbolical 
' The difference between this and a mere 
' myth lies in the simple fact, that it really took place, 
partly as an inward, and partly as an outward trans- 
action; and in the circumstance that speaker and 
hearers employed and listened to the symbolical lan- 
guage in which the narrative was partly clothed, in 
the full consciousness that it was such. The various 
interpretations to which we have above adverted ig- 
hore several important circumstances ; such as, that, 
in accordance with his mission, it was the duty of 
John to point out the Measiah to His people, and, of 
course, more especially to the representatives of the 
people ; that, at the very time when Jesus was in the 
neighborhood, a deputation from the Sanhedrim at 
Jerusalem had arrived to inquire whether he was the 
Meesiah ; that John returned, and must have re- 
turned, a truthful reply; and lastly, that this depu- 
tation could not but take some notice of the direc- 
tions which the Baptist had given them. Besides, 
We must remember that, at the commencement of 
Christ’s work, it was not merely some kind of temp- 
tation, but great temptation, which had to be 
overcome—t.e., the temptation arising from the lust 


the evangelical record. Still he afterward claims for this 
myth a Atetorical truth, insemuch as it symbolizes the reul 
uct of Christ's victory over the empire of Satan, which 
runs through his «hole life. But this concession removes 
the ground for all valid objection to the real historical char- 
acter of the narrative. For what is internally true and con- 
sistent may become a real fact. Of Hegel's maxim: Alles 
Verntinftige tet wirklich, und alles Wirkliche ist cerninf- 
tig, the first clause (everything reasonable ie real) is more 
truthfal than the second.—P. 8.) 
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of the world, even as, at the close of His course, He 
had to encounter the temptation from the burden 
and grief of the world. Lastly, it is manifest that 
60 decisive an inward conflict could not be merely 
the result of an extraordinary state of mind, without 
having been called forth by some deep historical an- 
tam; and that,-as it could be neither wholly 
internal nor wholly external, it must have combined 
both these elements, or, in other words, that it was 
caused and excited by the devil, and carried into ex- 
ecution through a human medium. We can readily 
conceive how human sympathies, more particularly 
Jewish chiliastic influences, may have acted upon the 
human nature of Christ. Nor can we doubt that a 
definite outward instrumentality was employed. Such 
could not have been wanting in this grand decisive 
moment of the history of the kingdom of God; and 
the glorious reality and the consequences of such an 
era, are themselves sufficient to sweep away the cob-* 
web structures of any mythical theory. Hence we 
agree, 1. with Ullmann, in admitting that the trans- 
action was inward, but caused by external agency; — 
2. with v. d. Hardt and Bengel, in believing that the 
transaction concluded with an outward event, to 
which only allusion is made in the narrative ; 8. with | 
Schleiermacher, in concluding that the history is 
clothed in a symbolical and parabolic garb. 

Vers. 8 and 4. First temptation.—The first temp- 
tation is occasioned by a feeling of hunger on the 
per of Jesus, and by the expression of it. If Thou 

the Son of God, v. 8—couched in the form of a 
doubt to incite the Saviour to prove Himself such. 
The word vids is put first, dig Gee areal Soy 
Sonship. The expression implies things: First, 
that if the Son of God had come, He must be the ex- 
pected Messiah. Secondly, that the Messiah could 
not be any lower personage than the Son of God Him- 
self, in the metaphysical sense of this term. Third- 
ly, that the greatest miracles might be to be 
wrought by Him.—Eix?, tva, Speak, in order 
that. The effect is to be produced by a creative, or 
rather a magical utterance. It may be asked wheth- 
er the tempter meant this in the literal or the s 
bolical sense, like the statement of the Baptist: “ 
is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abra- 
ham.” Whatever view we take of this point, it was 
& covert suggestion to give Himself up to the satanic 
principle, either by arbitrarily perverting the spiritu- 
al power of working miracles into an unholy art of 
magic, or as a call, in pompous Oriental phraseology, 
to transform the wilderness into a storehouse, by 
pronouncing a formula of surrender to the vanity of 
the world. Probably the tempter intended that it 
should bear a double meaning, as was also the case 
with the second temptation. e point of the temp- 
tation lay in the fe i that it seemed incompati- 
ble for the Son of God, who could do all things, to 
suffer hunger. But—doubt would add—to suffer 
hunger seems to imply that you are not the Son of 
God. Thua, in the present instance, the doubt would 
appeal to His power, to His reason, and even to the 
duty of confirming the declaration that He was the 
Son of God. The Son of God cannot be limited or 
hardly beset ; He cannot suffer or participate in the 
wants of humanity; He must at once swecp away 
every difficulty and want by an act of omnipotence. 
The Lord resisted this temptation by quoting the 
Scripture, Deut. viii. 8,—the passage being quoted by 
the Evangelist according to the Septuagint. The 
original (addressed to Israel) reads: “Jehovah suf- 
fered thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna (which 
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thou knowest not, neither did thy fathers know), that 
He might make thee know that man doth not live by 
bread (upon bread) only, but by everything (upon 
everything) that proceedeth out of the mouth of the 
Lord-doth man live.” The Septuagint renders: &Ad’ 
dx) wav7) bhuats Te exropevonéeve bia ctéuatos Beov 
(hoerat 5 &vOpwxos. In the Gospel of Matthew we 
have év instead of ¢x/—in, or by, every word (not 
thing) that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God shall man live. According to Olshausen, the 
Saviour intended to point out an antithesis between 
earthly and heavenly food. De Wette suggests the 
following explanation: “If ordinary means of nour- 
ishment fail, the Lord will employ extraordinary 
means to preserve us alive by His creative Word.” 
But these extraordinary means—the manna—are 
here generalized as “everything that proceedcth out 
of the mouth of the Lord,” and applied in a symbol- 
ical sense, to indicate that man is not absolutely de 
pendent upon any kind of external nourishment, and 
that his real life is sustained by the word of God. 
Hence the meaning of Christ’s reply is this: If even 
man is not absolutely dependent upon the bread that 
perisheth,—if he does not live upon bread only, but 
rather upon the word of God,—how much more must 
this be true of the Son of God, whose life flows from 
the Father, and not from the bread of earth, and who 
accordingly depends for the prescrvation of His 
earthly life, not on any arbitrary interference, nor on 
satanic device or agency, but on the Father? But 
the Son of God has condescended to become man, 
‘and as such is willing to share the wants and suffer- 
ings of humanity. In conclusion, the difference be- 
tween the idea of miracles as laid down in the Bible, 
and that entertained by the tempter—or even by 
some modern theologians—deserves notice. 
' Vers. 5-7. Second temptation.—In the Gospel of 
Luke this is mentioned as the third temptation. This 
divergence arises not from any historical inaccuracy, 
but from the symbolical view which each of the Evan- 
gelists connected with these assaults. The symboli- 
cal element which appeared in the first temptation, 
“Command that these stones be made bread,’’ comes 
out more distinctly in the present instance. We trace 
it, first, in the significant expression, rapaAauBdrve: 
aurdéy, he takes Him by force with him, or takes Him 
to himself as a companion (in his journey); and, sec- 
ondly, in the term eis Thy dylay rdAty, OIDM AWS 
(Is. xlviii, 2; Neh. xi. 1), to denote Jerusalem,—so 
called on account of the temple. (To this day the 
Arabs call Jerusalem the place of the Sanctuary, or 
the Holy City.) The devil is here represented as 
having free access to the most sacred places, and as 
familiar with them: He setteth Him (f¢ 177 0:+)— 
not by force, for such he cannot exercise; besides, 
he had not yet dropt the mask and shown himself 
the evil one. He appears as wearing a religious 
garb, as one who had authority in the temple, and 
setteth Jesus as his guest in a spot which commanded 
the most extensive view. The supposition of Jerome, 
that Jesus was carried thither through the air, is 
purely fantastic ;* equally unsatisfactory is the sug- 
gestion of Olshausen, that He was in a state of men- 
tal transport. It is quite possible that Jesus had at 
the time gone for a day to Jerusalem, and that this 


* Connected with this view are other similar notions for- 
merly entertained, such as, that tho wilderness was that of 
Arabia—the mountain, Mount Sinai, or Mount Tabor, or 

. Mount Nebo; that Jesus was in a state of lowest humilia- 
tion, and passive in the hards of Satan, who carried him 
‘away through the alr, etc. Comp. Starke. 


circumstance may have formed the external basis for | 
this temptation. Be this as it may, the fact that Se- ' 
tan set Jesus on the (not st pinnacle [literally : the 
wing] of the temple (1d rrepi-yior rot icpot)s im- 
plied the suggestion that He should by satanic means 
become the priest-king of that temple. It is true, 
the expression roi iepot here used, was applied to 
the whole set of buildings connected with the temple, 
while the word vads referred to the principal buildi 
of the temple. But the more general expression 
course included the temple itself, to which, besides, 
the word wreptyiow specially points. Nor is there 
anything inconsistent, in the account of Josephus, 
that the roof of the temple was covered xavd xopudty 
with pointed rods to protect it from being occupied 
by birds, as the xopy@h of the temple was probably 
only the most holy place. Nor can the great sacred- 
ness of the locality be urged as an argument, since 
the special object in view was to place Jesus in the 
most sacred locality. The real difficulty of taking 
the statement, that the Lord was set upon a pinnacle 
of the temple, in its literal meaning, lies in this, that 
Christ was neither priest nor Levite, and that the 
idea of setting Him publicly in such a place is en- 
tirely incompatible with a secret conflict between 
Christ and Satan. On the same ground we must dis- 
miss the notion, that the devil set him on any other 
prominent place of the temple. Some commentators 
have supposed that thjs “ pinnacle” het to an 
out-building of the temple, such as the of Solo- 
mon on the east side (Joseph. Antig. xx. 9, 7), or the 
aroa BactAixh on the south side (dtd. xv. 11, 5 
both of them rising along a frightful precipice. Kui- 
noel, Meyer, and others suppose that the scene must 
have occurred at the south side of the temple, from 
the description which Josephus gives of its dizzy 
height. But this would necessitate the strange sup- 
position, that the Evangelist represented the tempter . 
as proposing to the Lord a descent, either into the 
poor valley of Kidron, or into that of the Cheesema- 
kers. If the narrative is taken literally, the object 
must have been rathcr to work some ostentatious 
miracle for the proud city of Jerusalem itself. In 
this respect, also, the temptation had its double 
meaning, the main point lying in the suggestion 
that Jesus should yield to Satan, place Himself at 
the head of the priesthood, and in that character be 
presented to the people. With this object, and in 
this sense, Jesus was set on the pinnacle of the tem- 
ple, and probably somehow or somtwhere in the 
temple itself. The spiritual attitude which He was 
to assume is the main point. 

As Jesus had turned aside the first suggestion of 
the tempter by the word of God, the enemy support- 
ed his second assault, If Thou be the Son of 
God, cast batt Long down, by a quotation from Ps. 
xci. 11, 12, “For He shall give His angels 
charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy 
ways:. they shall bear thee up in their handa, 
lest thou dash thy foot against a stone.” This 
passage scemed all the better suited for the purpose in 
view, since in its primary application it referred not 
exclusively to the Messiah. The plain inference was, 
that if such a promise had been granted to all pious 
men, it must apply all the more forcibly to the Mes- 
siah. But the application of this promise was evi- 
dently false, as the expression, in all thy wa 
was not equivalent to the ways of Mane own ch : 
Indeed, the tempter wholly omitted this clause when 
adducing the passage. Jesus replicd to this quota- 
tion—which in its original form was a poetical de 
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_vah your God, 
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scription of the promised help, and now was grossly 
misinterpreted in its literal application—by referring 
to a passage in the law: Yeshall not tempt Jeho- 
ver. 7. Deut. vi. 16. In the present 
instance, Christ addressed it to Satan personally, 
Thon, instead of Ye,—a change all the more ap- 
propriate, that every tempting of God on the part of 
man is directly caused by the enemy of souls, Md- 
‘\ does not mean “on the other hand” (Erasmus 
and others), but again (Meyer, Engl. C. Ver.). Ben- 
gel: Scriptura per Scripturam interpretanda—more 
especially a poetical phrase by the precise statements 
of the law. This reply to Satan is already an attack 
aa him, since he is here characterized as tempting 
e Lord. 


Vers. 8-10. TZhird temptation.—The high 
mountain (ver. 8) from which all the oms of 
the world could be seen, must not be looked for upon 
any of our maps; it neither refers to the Mount of 
Olives, nor does xésuos mean Palestine (Kuinoel), 
but it applies to the heathen world over which Satan 
held exclusive dominion” (Meyer). Luke adds, é» 
oTryuy xpévev, to indicate the magic character of 
the vision. And the glory of them, 7)» Séfay 
avrey. “The rich country, the splendid cities and 

perhaps also the riches which they contain- 
ed (although these could scarcely have been seen 
from the top of a mountain).”.—De Wette. The idea 
of any magical influence of Satan upon the vision of 
the Lord seems to us quite inappropriate (comp. 


Lange: “Worte der Abwehr,” p. 41). It is not worth. 


while to show at length that Satan could not have 
exercised such influence over the eyes of the Saviour. 
In our opinion, the prospect from such a high moun- 
tain as that of the wilderness of Quarantania, or near 
Jerusalem, was sufficient to offer an appropriate basis 
for a rhetorical description of the world, ita king- 
doms, and their glory.* Of course the mountain 
must still be viewed as a symbolical expression, to 
designate the political and chiliastie prospects which 
the Jews portrayed to themselves at the time when 
Messiah should come to conquer the world by world- 
ly means. Nor must we, with Meyer, exclude Pales- 
tine from this vista, since the course of the ambitious 
conqueror, as sketched by the enemy, was to com- 
mence at the temple itself. For, although it id true 
that Satan had greater power over the heathen world 
than over Palestine, we must not confound (as Meyer 
does, p. 105) the later views of the Jews (as given 
in Eisenmenger’s “ Entdecktes Judenthum,” ii. p. 820, 
etc.) with those of the New Testament. In the New 
Testament Satan is designated as Epyav tot eédopou 
(John xii. 31), with special reference to his sway over 
Palestine in opposition to Jesus; while the expres- 
sion xogpoxpdtep, in Eph. vi. 12, alludes more par- 
ticularly to the heresies by which the Church of 
Christ was endangered. We must not look in the 
word of God for the gross, fanatical, and mythical 
ideas of later rabbinical Judaism. The passage be- 


‘fore us refers to the moral reign of darkness which 


extended over the whole ancient world, although we 


(* Jos. Addison Alexander on Matt. iv. 8 (p. 85), places 
the secne of this temptation on the Mount of Olives, and 
thus explains the vision of all the kingdums: “ Shewweth, 
eauses Him to see, not upon a map or picture... nor by an 
optical iliasion ..; but either by a voluntary and miraculous 
extension of His vision on His own part, or by a combina- 
tion of seasible perception with rhetorical description . . an 
actpsi exhibition of what lay within the boundary of vision, 
and an enumeration of the kingdoms which in different di- 
rections lay beyond it, with a glowing representation of their 
wealth and pewer (and the glor} of them)."—P. 8.] 
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must ever be careful not to admit the validity of Sa- 
tan’s pretension that he exercised in any zense abso- 
lute sway over the world. 

In this third temptation, Satan appears in his 

roper character. Hence also it is not prefaced by 
“Tf Thou be the Son of God.” On the contrary, he 
rather seems to claim this honor for himself, as Luke 
plainly indicates in the words, 8r: duel wapadédora:, 
The awful proposal, that Jesus should fall down and 
worship Satan, and do him homage, is to some ex- 
tent modified, when we bear in mind the peculiar po- 
litical and religious import of the word xpooxuveiy 
among Orientals. We do not imagine that Satan in- 
tended to demand an act of absolute adoration, but 
an act of homage, which, however, necessarily im- 
plied worship. Primarily, it was not (as Strauss 
supposes) a temptation to idolatry, though it is true 
that, in its ultimate meaning and bearing, all idolatry 
is devil-worship. Nor does this demand involve a di- 
rect threat on the part of Satan that he would let 
loose against Jesus the whole power of evil (Ebrard), 
although Satan’s claim to absolute sway over the 
whole world implied that he was it&lord and master. 
Viewed in this light, the third temptation, from the 
lust of the world, pointed already to that which Christ 
had to endure at the close of His course from the 
sorrow and misery of the world. The incredible pre 
sumption and impudence of Satan’s demand (which, 
indeed, was covertly implied even in the first and sec- 
ond temptations) is in some measure accounted for 
by his welkknown axiom, “that every man has his 
price at which his virtue may be bought.” The 
point of the temptation lay in the boldness of the de- 
sign—Satan spreading out all at once a rushing pic- 
ture of absolute sway over the world and of its glory, 
and then offering all this to the lowly and rejected 
Son of David, who of right could claim all the na- 
tions of the world as His inheritance, and the utmost 
ends of the world as His possession. Gerlach sug- 
ts that the proposal to found the kingdom of 
essiah by outward power and pomp, and not that 
of paying outward worship to Satan, formed the main | 
point of the temptation. But this must evidently 
have been the consequence of a surrender and hom- 
age to Satan. 

Ver. 10. Then saith Jesus unto him.—At last 
the mask was thrown off: Satan appears in his real 
character, and is treated accordingly. Hitherto the 
Lord had, in compliance with the usual forms of in- 
tercourse, dealt with him according to his assumed 
character, as one who seemed anxious to promote 
the mission of the Mcssiah, although He sufficiently 
showed that he had read the motives of Satan,— 
having in His first reply designated him as one who 
held men in contempt, and in His second as the 
tempter. But now he meets the pretensions of Sa- 
tan to absolute power by a display of His own su- 
preme authority. Get thee henoe, Satan. [In 
Greek a single word, i ra-ye, begone, out of my sig. 
(The addition éxicw nov is not sufficiently authenti- 
cated, and apparently an ancient interpretation de- 
rived from Matt. xvi. 23, which seems to apply not 
to Satan, but to Peter, whose right place as a follow- 
er of the Lord was behind, not before Him.) The 
passage with which Christ dismisses the enemy (Deut. 
vi. 13) is none other than the fundamental principle 
of Monotheism. It is given in the form of a free 
quotation from the Septuagint ; the word mposxur}- 
oes, Which Satan had used, being retained, instead 
of poBnéhop. Laying emphasis on the main idea of 
the Old Testament passage, our Lord says, ‘““Him 
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only shalt thou serve.” The devil is expressly des- 

ted as Satan, because in this temptation he dis- 

yed his real character as the adversary of Christ. 

y, the answer of the Lord conveys the expres- 

sion of His enmity to all that is satanic in the world, 

and to the carnal hopes and views entertained about 

the Messiah. It is, so to speak, a declaration of war 

on the part of Jesus against Satan, and that on ac- 

count of the daring promise to make Jesus Lord of 

the world if He only submitted to his conditions. 

“Tentatorem, quum is maxime favere videri vult, 
Satanam appellat.”—Bengel. 

In looking back on this threefold temptation, we 
conclude that Satan offered to the Lord immediate 
possession of His Messianic inheritance on condition 
of His employing satanic agency, in the form of 
magic, of false religious enthusiasm or fanaticism, 
and of false and demoniacal worship. His first propo- 
gal was to confer on Jesus the office of a magician-pro- 
phet ; his second, to make Him the chief and prince 
of a grand hierarchy ; his third, to invest him with 
the office of demoniacal and all-powerful monarch of 
the world. But, manifestly, these were the three 
great traits of the carnal and perverse expectations 
which Israel entertained concerning the Messiah: the 
first temptation representing more especially the er- 
roneous tendency of the Essenes, who lived in the 
wilderness ; the second, the spurious religion of the 
. Pharisees, whose centre was the temple service ; and 
the third, the godless policy of the Sadducees, whose 
ruling passion was worldliness. The common psy- 
chological applications of this narrative—such as, 
that the first temptation was to sensual enjoyment, 
the second to fanatical pride, and the third to ambi- 
tion—do not exhaust the deep bearing of the event, 
although they are implied in the interpretation above 


proposed, . 

The following is the ch order of events : 
1. The baptism .of Jesus, 2. The forty days’ fast- 

. 8. The deputation to John the Baptist from 
Jerusalem (John i.). 4. The temptation of Jesus, 
5. The return of Jesus to John by the banks of Jor- 
dan (John i. 35). 6. His return to Galilee (ver. 
43). - 


Ver. 11. The victory.—The triumph of the Saviour 
appears in these two facts: The devil leaveth Him ; 
angels come and minister unto Him, thus paying 
Him real homage, 8inxédvouvairg. Bengel: “Sine 
dubio pro eo, ac tum opus erat, se. allato cibo [un- 
doubtedly, by doing that which was then necessary, 
namely, by bringing Him food]. Comp. the feeding 
of Elijah by an angel, 1 Kings xix. 5.” Thus Pisca- 
tor, Wolf, and many others,—among them, Meyer. 
Others understand the expression as denoting super- 
natural Divine support (Maldunatus, Kuinoel, Ols- 
hausen, Kuhn, Ammon, Ebrard). It deserves notice, 
that most critics who at present defend the view that 
_ the text implies a miraculous supply of food by the 
ministry of angels, characterize the whole narrative 
asamere myth. When Jesus had undergone these 
temptations, He returned from the wilderness into 
the company of men. Hence any such miraculous 
supply of food for the body by angels would have 
been unnecessary. In our view of the passage, the 
Lord having conquered Satan, and egtablished His 
glorious supremacy, not only over man, but also over 
the spiritual world, now entered into converse with 
ministering angels (John i. 51), realizing in the su- 
pernatural and heavenly support which He now en- 
joyed, in the fullest sense, His own declaration, that 
man lives not by bread alone. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. The narrative before us establishes, in our 
opinion, two facts—that Jesus could be tempted, ot 
the possibility of His falling ; and again, that He was 
tempted, yet without sin. This threefold victory of 
His sinless soul marks another stage in the Gospel 
history. Before that, the God-man had, in the free 
exercise of His will, risen ‘to full and joyous con 
sciousness of His character and mission; now this 
consciousness became a settled divine-human mina 
or disposition over against all temptations and allure 
ments of the world. From His first and decisive con- 
flict with evil, which ever and again tempted Him 
during the three years of his earthly ministry, He 
came forth victorious to rear His kingdom on a spit 
itual and eternal foundation. 

2. Solemn celebration in the wilderness of His 
full attainment to consciousness of His character ang 
vocation, victory over the temptations of Satan, ana 
maturing of the plan for His work—such are the. 
three great phases in the preceding narrative, nore 
of which can be separated from the other. 

The first of these three phases was that of solemn 
celebration. Bearing in mind that Jesus was Jed inte 
the wilderness by the Spirit, we infer that He went 
up in the full and deep consciousness of His vocation 
as the God-man. Heaven had been opened over Him 
the wings of the blessed Spirit had been upon ano 
around Him. He had the testimony of His Sonship, 
and of the delight of the Father in Him. In the 
bleased enjoyment of these glorious realities, forty 
days passed without His feeling the common wants 
of humanity. But Jesus did not shut up within His 
own breast this His “ being equal with God,” as if 
it had been robbery (Phil. ii.),—least of all when He 
had just submitted to that baptism, in which, while 
humbling Himself to become the companion in sor- 
row of sinners, He had also attained the full con- 
sciousness of His theanthropy. Hence the solemn 
inward feast celebrated in the wilderness served as 
preparation for His work: the fulness of the Spirit, 
the fulness of love, the fulness of life within His soul 
—all summoned Him to be the Deliverer of His peo- 
ple and the Saviour of the world, even as the Father 
had called Him by His baptism and by the Holy 
Ghost; and in the depth of His sympathy with hu- 
manity, He heard not only His own people but a 
fallen world entreating deliverance. 

But this very cry of the world contained a shrill 
discord which constituted His temptation. With in- 
finite lo: Israel waited for the advent of Messiah. 
But this glorious hope had become fearfully distorted 
in the false theology of the synagogue, in the ideas 
current among the people, in the hierarchical ten- 
dencies of the age, andin the general vanity of this 
world. Hence, while this longing for salvation in 
the inmost heart of humanity was a loud call for 
Jesus to reveal Himself to the world as the long- 
expected Redeemer, He was repelled by the false ard 
unspiritual picture of the Messinh who was the ob- 
ject of the carnal hopes of Israel. The Holy One 

ized in these perversions the agency of Satan. 
Thus far there could be neither doubt nor tempta- 
tion. But that which in itself was evil had assumed 
a human form ; it had been embodied in human rep- 
resentations, ideas, and aspirations ; and in this its 
human form it made its appeal to His sympathies, 
This spurious and unholy Messianic expectation ap- 
peared most closely intertwined with the loftiest as- 
pirations and the holiest hopes of humanity. It was 
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this seeming combination of two very different ele- 
ments which might give rise to doubt and difficulty. 
The Saviour must now discern the spuriousness of 
this combination ; and, to separate ita heterogeneous 
elements, He had to overcome the temptation arisi 
from the fanatical sympathies of His people and o 
the world. This constituted His temptation. Its 
int lay in the attractions of human sympathy, al- 

urement, and entreaty ; fs also, in the apparent con- 
nection between what was perverse and what was 
holy. In His conflict with this temptation, it assumed 
a threefold form. In the first assault, the Prophet, 
in all the pride and self-sufficiency of a Magician, 
stands before His mind’s eye; in the second, the 
Figh Priest, in all the pride and self-sufficiency of 

i ical pomp ; and in the last, the King, in all 
the pride and self-sufficiency of secular policy and 
power. All these pictures are presented in their most 
attractive features, as painted in the bright anticipa- 
tiens of an expectant world, as drawn with all the 
eames: Pd Satan, and as reflecting in a distorted 
form His own person and vocation. 

But He has overcome the threefold inward gssault 
upon His soul (comp. the Gospel of Luke)—and the 
cravings of hunger indicate the weariness consequent 
i this tremendous conflict. The victory which 

has achieved in inward conflict, must now also 
appear in actual and historical incidents, and the 


the = also marks the grand scheme on which 
His w 


th; in oppo- 
spurious plans of Messiah’s kingdom 
by the world, He chose what was spir- 
; in opposition to the false ideas entertained 
about the work Prop! Hogg iopes He King Himself 
the Priest, and Ki To reject 
the spurious plans of the synag 
time to adopt the true scheme of His mission. Mod- 
German evangelical] theology commenced with 
a more full of the human nature [and 
sinless of Jesus, and first spoke of His 
pian or design. us Reinhard has written a work 
on the Plan of Jesus; Ulimann has rejected the idea 
of any such scheme, but Neander has vindicated its 
higher bearing. If by the expression, “ plan,” or 


doubtedly a matured “ plan.” But it was the lead- 
characteristic of this plan, that it rejected and 
eliminated all that was merely external, every secu- 
ler ealealation ; and that, in unfolding its own giori- 
and spiritual phases, it proved mainly 

a of all the chiliastic schemes of the syna- 
‘as. One of its principal features consisted in 

is, that while these spurious pictures of the Mes- 
giah presented a Saviour who was such in name and 
appearance only, Jesus would manifest the character 
and the works of the true Messiah, and that He 
would avoid even he designation of Messiah, until 
by His working He had redeemed and purified its 
idea, which had been so fatally perverted (comp. 
the “ Leben Jesu,” ii. 1, p. 281). Then Jesus chose 
the path of suffering instead of that of joy; humil- 
Sation unto obedience, instead of glory by self-exalt- 
ation. Hence, when at the close of His course the 


dwar oe: 


e, was at the same” 


accuser tempted Him to despair, amidst the sorrows 
and under the burden of a guilty world, the Re 
deemer once more conquered, and entered upon the 
path of glory. Indeed, the most difficult part of His 
work was accomplished at the outset of His mission, 
when, in the power of:the Spirit, He overcame Satan 
and the satanic temptation, connected with the spu- 
rious messianic expectations. He conquered Satan 
as the tempter in all the temptations of worldly al- 
lurement. Thus was the kingdom of darkness shaken 
in its inmost principle. This threefold victory un- 
folded and appeared in His ministry upon earth; and 
His triumph over the temptations of allurement, or 
over the tempter, in the strictest sense of the term, 
formed the prelude to His victory over the tempta- 
tions of sorrow and suffering, or over the accuser, 
which awaited Him at: the close of His course. 

Thus the history of Christ’s temptation is of in- 
finite import. The destruction of the foundations 
on which rested the kingdom of darkness, and the 
structure of the basis on which the salvation of man 
was are connected with the mystery of those 
solitary conflicts which had been fought and gained 
before He entered on the discharge of His public 


ministry. 

8. The following contrasts are significant for 
christology. The first Adam in paradise, Christ in 
the mad Eljek (1 Kings ai xxxiv. 28; Deut. ix. 9, 
18) and Elijah (1 Kings xix. 8) in the wildern 
Crist in the wien he ete of John, the 
fasting of Christ.—The magic of the world, the pro- 
phetic office of Christ.—The hierarchy of the world, 
the priesthood of Christ.—The political despotism of 
the world, and the kingdom of Christ.—Esseniam 
and Christ.—Phariseism and Christ.—Sadduceism 
and Christ.—Chiliastic tradition and perversion of 
Scripture by Satan; the word of God, and ever only 
the word of God, as adduced by Christ.—Christ in 
the wilderness tempted by the allurements of the 
world.—Christ in the garden tempted by the sorrow 
and burden of the world.—The tempter at the com- 
mencement of the public ministry of Jesus; the ac- 
cuser at the close of it.—The offers of Satan, and. the 
triumph of Christ and its results. 

4. The symbolical import of the number 40 lies in 
this, that it contains multiples of ten and four :—ten 
is the perfect number for life, law, and freedom; 
four is the number for the full circle of the world. 
During these forty days, Christ, by the free act of his 
will, really overcame the world and the spirit of the 
world, even as Moses had done typically.® 

5. As it was fitting that Christ should commence 
His work by conquering Satan, so also was it in 
keeping with the tendency of evil to overturn the 
kingdom of Gé first of all in its Fonnder—and that 
by means of pretended but false friendship. 

6. By His victory over the tempter, Christ has 
for ever separated His kingdom from the demoniac 
principles, plans, and manifestations of Jewish and 
carnal Christian chiliasm. 

7. The first consequence of Christ’s threefold re- 
nunciation of the world in His victory over Satan, 
was, that He betook himself to Galilee. | 


* (Here the Edinb. tral., misied by « strange error of the 
first editor of ane ori OF God toride pace oa oe 
eeven for ten, work o or life, law and fr 
world und time ( Wellaett) for orb or circle of hs world 
( Weltkrets), etc., and thus obscures or perverts the sense of 
the passage completely. Dr. Lange anticipated the corree- 
tion of the later editions of Matt. in the preface to the first 
edition of his Com. on Mark.—P. 8.] 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Seasons of great quickening and joy are gene- 
rally followed by great temptations. 1. This ap- 
pears from the history of Abraham, of David, of Pe- 
ter, and of the Lord. 2. The reason of this is, that 
the Lord would lead His own to perfection from 
stage to stage.—Christ’s festive season a fast, and 
Christ's fasting a festive season.—From His festive 
celebration as the Son of God, Jesus as the Son of 
man enters immediately into conflict, in order to 
prove the truth of the testimony concerning His Di- 
vine Sonship.—The temptation of Christ, a manifes- 
tation by historical facts of the choice and decision 
of which Ifis baptism wes the sacramental sign.— 
By his threefold temptation and victory, Christ 
manifests Himself as the victorious Messiah, or the 
Christ of God: 1. as the infallible Prophet; 2. as the 
faithful High Priest; 8. as the Supreme King.—The 
decisive conflict between the fulness of the Spirit in 
Christ and the appearance of spirituality in Satan. 
—The Ifoly Ghost leads the Lord to this decisive 
conflict with the devil.—Christ attacking human cor- 
ruption at its root by conquering Satan.—The vic- 
tory o: Christ the preservation of Christians.—The 
threefold temptation and the threefold victory of the 
Lord.—How and in what manner our trials may be- 
come temptations of Satan.—Every temptation of 
Satan is, to the child of God, in reality a trial of 
faith.—W hat constitutes temptation is, that through 
the influence of the enemy we misunderstand and 
misinterpret the trial of our faith.—Temptation as- 
sails us through earthly instrumentality: more espe- 
cially, 1. through our wants; 2. through spiritual de- 
lusions; 3. through worldly prospects and hopes.— 
How victory over one may become the occasion of 
another temptation.—How our first victory opens 
the prospect of the triumphs to follow.—Our temp- 
tations are numbered.—By the word of God, Christ 
triumphs even over the chiliastic traditions connected 
with the word of God.—Christ ever and again con- 
quers by the word of God: 1. by His first quotation, 
over false doctrine; 2. by His second quotation, over 
a false interpretation of Scripture; 8. by His third 
quotation, over false and assumed huthority.—The 
power of this saying: ‘ J? ts writen.” 

The first temptation. Christ has undergone for 
us the temptation of human want and suffering.— 
Let not the contrast between our spiritual high es- 
tate and our outward circumstances become a snare 
to us.—According both to the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, temptation commences with doubt.—The tempt- 
er in the form of an angel of light.—~Temptation to 
distrustfulness.—Magic and miracles.—The magician 
and the prophet.—Miraculous sustenance and magi- 
cal sustenance® are two different things.—The magi- 
cal manna [das Zauberbrod]| which the world pre- 

res for itself in its wilderness, 1. Its origin: (@) 
y wicked devices; (6) by wicked works. 2. Its 
apparent character: (a) boundless wealth ; (6) bound- 
less enjoyment. 3. Its real character; (a) guilt; (5) 
bankruptcy.+ 4. Its final consequences: (a) poverty 
‘and want of the inner man; (6) poverty and want of 
the outer man.—He who would selfishly seek to con- 
* t Wunderbrod und Zauderbrod,”—literally: wonder- 
bread and magic bread. The sense is plain enough. But 
the term admits of a wide application. Not only magicians, 
sorcerers and sootbsayers, but all those who live of dishon- 
est gain and humbug, may be sald to eat Zauberbrod.—P.8 


[Schuld ; Schulden—literally: gutlt; debts. mie 
Eidb. trsl. has dificulties, which is too general.—P. 8.] 


vert stone into bread, will in reality convert even 
bread into stone.—Satan watches for the distress of 
man, to make it an occasion for transforming him 
into a beast of prey anda wicked spirit.—Such is 
the high calling ef man, that he lives not by bread 
only.—Whoso dépends on the mouth of God, his 
mouth shall not want food.—The judgment of Satan 
and that of Christ concerning man, in his want and 
distress, Satan in effect says: Man is a wretched 
slay Poe hunger; Christ says: So far as the 
real life of man is concerned, he is infinitely exalted 
above the mere animal cravings of hunger.—Christ 
would rather suffer hunger with man, than commit 
sin with supernatural spirits.—Trust in God ensures 
victory over the wants of the world.—The empty 
phrase of Satan rebutted by the simple word of 
Christ.—The bread of earth becomes transformed 
by the bread of heaven.—Christ has also conquered 
spurious anchoresism and asceticism. 

The second temptation. The holiest things may 
be perverted to become the most vile temptation: 1. 
A stay in the holy city. 2. The prospect from the 
pinnacle of the temple. 8. The promise contained 
in an inspired psalm.—The victory of the Lord over 
religious fanaticism.—Destruction of the temple of 
spurious enthusiasm.—Victory of the great High 
Priest over the priestcraft of the world.—Christ and 
the show-miracles of the hierarchy.—The pomp of the 
temple, and worship in the spirit—The giddy height 
on the pinnacle of the temple and the holy calm of 
the Lord.—Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God; 
for, 1. to tempt God is to impute evil to God Him- 
self, since it is an attempt to drag Him into the ways 
of our own choosing; 2. to tempt God is to suffer 
oneself to be tempted by the evil one; 3. hence, to 
tempt God were to attempt rendering the Spirit of 
light subservient to the spirit of darkness.—To 
tempt God is to involve oneself in contradictions ; 
for it implies, 1. faith without obedience; 2. prayer 
without self-surrender; 8. action without warrant 


Trom on high; 4. success without comfort or assur- 


ance.—Even the dictates of common sense may serve 
as a warning against fanaticism.—Where a way is 
already prepared, we are not warranted in attempt- 
ing to make dangerous experiments for ourselves.— 
Pride goes before a fall—The temple-stair itself 
a sermon.—Fanaticism mistakes excitement for spir- 
itual emotion.—Fanaticism and priestly pretensions 
spring from one and the same religious delusion.— 
Christ vanquishes the fanatical pride of the priest- 
hood by calm reverence for the Godhead. 

The third temptation. Christ vanquishes the se- 
cular spirit of the world: 1. in its pomp; 2. in its 
pretensions; 8. in its cunning and deceit—The 
xi) pa of Christ as contrasted with those of the 
world.— When Satan offers to give away the world 
in exchange for an act of humble adoration, he shows 
himself to be, 1. a liar; 2. a deceiver; 3. a maligner 
of God and man.—The attractions of power, and the 
desire of exercising it absolutely and indiscriminately, 
are the two greatest temptations—Satan has only 
the right of claiming as his own the worldliness of 
the world: 1. its vain show; 2. its guilt; 8. its de- 
spair.—Despotism and spurious worldly cunning, 
and their dark background.—When wickedness 
shows itself undisguised, we ought to designate it by 
its propér namme.—Christians must meet every spu- 
rious claim to authority over their consciences, by an 
appeal to the word of Him who wields rightful author. 
ity over the conscience.—Daring usurpers will at 
last be met and confounded by the royal dignity and 
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authority which belongs even to the humblest be- 
liever.—By serving God, Christ vanquishes the sin- 
ful service of the creature.—“ Him only shalt thou 
serve.” —Resist the devil, and he will flee from you. 
—The ministry of angels after the assault of the dev- 
il._—Christ the Prince of angels, by his victory over 
the prince of the kingdom of darkness.—The greater 
the conflict, the more glorious the victory.—In all 
temptations Christ is our victory. 

Starke :—We must prepare in retirement for im- 
portant public undertakings.—God often permits His 
dear children to be visited by the most grievous 
temptations.—Solitude a training-school of the Holy 
Spirit.—Solitude is frequently the occasion of tempt- 
ation.—In our temptations, let us ever distinguish 
between what comes from God and what from Satan. 
—Such a High Priest became us who was tempted 
in all things, Heb. iv. 15.—Frequent conflicts ren- 
der the Christian strong.—They fit ministers for 
their work.—Oratio, meditatio, tentatio faciunt theo- 
logum.—We may readily recognise the bird of hell 
by its song.—Fasting as perverted by the Papacy, 
etc.—Moderation and temperance a continuous fast- 
ing.—Olirist hungered because He partook of our in- 
firmities.—Christ can have compassion on us when 
we suffer from hunger or thirst—The devil adapts 
his temptations to the nature and circumstances of 
man.—If the devil ventured to approach the Son of 
God, how cam the most advanced among us expect 
to be secure from his assaults ?—Outward prosperity 
is not an evidence of sonship.—The word of God our 
armory.—Even the devil cannot set aside the Scrip- 
tures.*—-All depends on the blessing which the Lord 
gives.—Outward means cannot sustain us, but God 
by outward means.—God is a supply which never 
fails or leaves unsatisfied —If Satan does not suc- 
ceed in one way, he will try another.—In his own 
way, the devil is learned in the Scriptures.—To per- 
vert Scripture is to follow in the wake of the devil. 
—Satan fell by his pride and arrogance, and now 
seeks to ruim others in the same manner.—To ex- 
pose oneself to danger, except in the way of our call- 
ing, from necessity, or with the direct warrant of the 
word, is presumption.—Satan encompasses the fall 
of carnal men by showing them even a small portion 
of this world.—Satan promises his servants what he 


* (Comp. Shakspeare, Merchant of Venice, Act I., Scene 
&, where Antonio says to Bétsanio: : 
“ The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose. 
An evil soul, producing holy witness, 
Is like a villain with a smiling cheek; 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart; 
O, what a goodly outside falsehood hath !"'"—P. S8.] 


himself does not possess, nay, what God has in Christ 
already promised and given to His own.—It is not 
right to hear blasphemy without reproving it.—He 
who would prevent us from serving God, and per- 
suade us to serve the world, is Satan so far as we 
are concerned.—There is a “ hitherto and no fur- 
ther” in every temptation.—Every honest conflict 
will certainly be followed by victory.—Christ hag 
triumphed for us. 

Gerlach :—The word of God is our armor against 
Satan.—Christ takes as His shield the law of God: 
Thou shalt! He was made under the law (Gal. 


iv. 4). ; 

Lreubner :—If solitude has its advantages, it has 
also its great dangers.—Satan appears here in his 
true character: he arrogates to himself what belongs 
to God alone—dominion over the soul; in short, he 
claims to be God.—The man who in his aims is actu- 
ated by ambition and love of power, is thereby ren- 
dered unfit for the service of God ; yet how many 
theologians are impelled by such motives !—Theo 
temptation of Christ; 1. wherein it consisted, and 
how it was resisted (threes stages, three victories) ; 
2. its consequences: Jesus proving Himself to be 
the Holy One ; Jesus our model in similar conflicts ; 
Jesus our refuge and strength._—How temptations 
followed Christ throughout His course-—The impo- 
tence of all temptations in the case of Christ.—Com- 
parison between the temptation of Christ and that of 


_Adam.—Marheineke :—How closely good and evil 


border upon each other in our human nature !— 
Harms :—The conflict between good and evil. This 
conflict is threefold: 1. A conflict between doubt and 
trustfulness ; 2. a conflict between presumption and 
modesty; 3. the conflict between the lust of the 
world and the love of God.—Schleiermacher :—The 
temptation of the Lord viewed with reference to our 
state and position in this world.—Bachmann :—The 
temptation of Jesus the Son of God in the wilder- 
ness. It was a temptation, 1. to doubt the word of 
God; 2. to presume upon the word of God; 3. to 
reject the word of God.— Greiling -—The three pas- 
sions by which men are commonly tempted to sin 
(covetousness, pride, ambition).—Reinhard :—The 
decisive periods which commonly occur in the life 
of every man.—AAlfeld:—The conflict of Chris- 
tians with the tempter: 1. His attack; 2. their 
defence; 38. the victory —{Comp., also Three Ser- 
mons on the History of Temptation by J. P. 
Lange, Barmen, 1836. Brickner: The History 
of the Temptation of our Lord, Four Meditations. 
eipzig, 18577.) 


B. Cwaprer IV. 12-1% 


Cowrerts :—F irst appearance of Jesus as the light of the world amidst the darkness of the lend of Galilee. 


12. 


Now, when Jesus had heard that John was cast into prison, [delivered up,’] he de- 


13 parted into Galilee*; And leaving Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Capernaum, which is 


14 upon the sea coast, in ea of Zabulon and Nephthalim’: 


That it might be ful- 


15 filled which was spoken by Esaias [Isaiah] the prophet, saying, The land of Zabulon, 
and the land of Nephthalim, by the way of the sea, beyond [the] Jordan, Galilee of the 

16 Gentiles; The people which sat in darkness saw great light; and to them which sat 
in the region and shadow of death light is sprung up. 
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heaven is at hand. 


2 Vor. 12.—[wape3d3n, Lange: Gderliefert. Wicl, Tynd., Cranm., Geneva: wae taken; the Bishop's Bible (and 
Rom. Cath. Vers. of Rheims) correctly: delivered “Pr with the marginal explanation: ~ that ts, cast into Pash y 
6 translation into the margin, influenced perhape (as Dr. 
custodiam, and bis note: 4d est, (xn carcerem conjectum 


the Auth. Vers, received into the text, while it put t 
gests) by Beza's version: traditum cease tn 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


From that time Jesus began to preach, and to say, Repent: for the kingdom of 


the 

af which 
nant § 

6s0e.—P. 8.) = 


2 Ver. See per in the narrower sense of the term. 


3 Ver. 13.—[Or: 


Test. See the Hebrew concordances. —P 


BXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 12. Now, when Jesus had heard.— 
The Evangelist passes over a number of intervening 
events, viz.: 1. the return of Jesus to Galilee (John 
i. 41, ete.); 2. the marriage in Cana, the journey to 
Capernaum in company with His relatives and disci- 
ples, and that to Jerusalem to the passover (John 

); 8. the stay of Jesus at Jerusalem and in the 
land of Judwa previous to the imprisonment of John 
(John iii.); 4. the return of Jesus by way of Sama- 
ria, and His stay there (John iv. 1-42).—The event 
recorded in the text took place at the time referred 
to in John iv. 48-46. In the passage before us, Mat- 
thew briefly alludes to the stay of Jesus at Nazareth, 
-——the same which is mentioned Luke iv. 14 sqq.,—but 
dilates on it more fully in ch. xiii. 538. We account 
for this transposition from the peculiar structure of 
the Gospel,—the object of the Evangelist being to 
group events so as to present a continuous narra- 
tive. The actual succession of events is more accu- 
rately indicated in the Gospel by Luke, although it 
also contains no mention of the first passover which 
Jesus attended at Jerusalem, nor of His stay in Ju- 
deea and Samaria. From the narrative of Luke we 
learn that Jesus was even at that time rejected by 
the people of Nazareth, and that he then uttered the 
saying, that “a prophet had no honor in his own 
country.” But, according to John, Jesus spoke 
these words when returning from Jerusalem to Gali- 
lee through Samaria. Commentators have felt a dif- 
ficulty in explaining the circumstance, that (accord- 
ing to John) Jesus should have been saying that “a 
prophet had no honor in this own country,” at the 
very time when He was on His journey to Galilee. 
It might seem that such a statement would rather 
imply His departure from Galilee. But the diffi- 
culty is removed by recalling to mind the precise 
- geographical ents of the country. In John 
iv. 48, the Evangelist uses the word Galilee not in 
the general sense, but as a man familiar with the 
district would apply the term —a circumstance which 
may be regarded as an indirect evidence of the truth- 
fulness of his narrative. What he calls Galilee is 
not the province in question as contradistinguished 
from Judsa, but the district of Upper (ialilee in op- 
position to Lower Galilee, in which Nazareth was 
situate. The boundary-line between Upper and 
Lower Galilee ran due east and west between Naza- 
reth and Cana. In John iv. 43, 44, the Evangelist 
makes only a passing allusion to the rejection of 
Jesus at Nazareth, and dwells in preference on the 
fact, that the Saviour was gladly received by the in- 
habitants of Galilee proper. From what we have 
said, it will be clear that the accounts of Matthew 
and John are not inconsistent, as Meyer imagines ; 
although that commentator is right in maintaining, 
against Wieseler, that the passage in the text does 
not refer to the journey to (Galilee recorded in John 
vi. 1. Finally, we gather from the account in Mat- 


ulun and vers after the Hebrew spelling, which is followed by the Auth. Vers. in the Old 


thew that the imprisonment of John by Antipas took 
place some time after the celebration of the first pas- 
sover which Jesus attended, and after His stay in 
Judea. 

That John was delivered up, (é. ¢. into pris- 
on).—The ground on which the Baptist was impris- 
oned is afterwards recorded, on the occasion of his 
execution (xiv. 4). Fritzsche supposes that the impris- 
onment of John induced Jesus to appear in Galilee, 
lest the people of that country should be deprived 
of spiritual support ; while Meyer regards this event 
as a motive for His retirement to that province, 
since “ the more remote district of Galilee, altho 
under the rule of Herod Antipas, would na 
attract less attention, and thus afford shelter.” But 
although Capernaum lay in Upper Galilee, yet, from 
its proximity to Tiberias—the residence of Herod— 
and the intercourse between these two places, both 
situate on the Lake of Galilee, anything which oc- 
curred in Capernaum would much more readily 
attract attention than what took place in Nazareth, 
which lay out of the way among the mountains. Be- 
sides, it was at this very time that Jesus commenced 
His public ministry, and called disciples around Him. 
The connection between the imprisonment of John 
and the appearance of Jesus in “ Galilee of the Gen- 
tiles,” as well as the cessation of the preparatory 
baptism which the disciples of Jesus had for a time 
administered (John iv. 1, 2,) may readily be other- 
wise explain The imprisonment of John, and the 
tame acquiescence of the country in this act, had 
put an end to the hope of preparing the people for 
the kingdom of Messiah by Levitical purifications, 
or legal purity. Now that the attempt at outward 
purity had been thus rudely stopped, Jesus might, 
in the consciousness of His own inward and eternal 
purity, all the more readily commence His work in 
Galilee of the Gentiles, amidst publicans and sin- 
ners, by gathering around Him a circle of disciples. 

Ver. 13. He came and dwelt in Capernaum. 
—Kagaprvaobpu, CID "p39, meaning, according 
to Hesychius, Origen, and Jerome, vicus consolationis, 
but according to others (Winer, Meyer), the village 
of Nahum. The town lay on the borders of the 
tribes of Zebulun and Naphtali, on the western shore 
of the Lake of Gennesareth, probably near where 
the Jordan entered that lake. It was a thriving 
commercial place, on the road from Damascus to the 
Mediterranean. Capernaum was inhabited both by 
Jews and Gentiles; in Jewish writings it is charac- 
terized as the residence of heretics and free-thinkers | 
(von Ammon, “ Leben Jesu,” p. 859). The contrast | 
between Capernaum, where Jesus dwelt, and Tibe- 
rias, the residence of Antipas—a city which the Lord 
uniformly avoided, but which, after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, became one of the holy places of the 
Jews,*—is striking. But the prediction of Christ in 


* [The rise of Tiberias, asa Jewish city, Is, however, of 
much later date. For an acoonnt of the circumstances cone 
nected with its final *Levitical purification,’ eae Eders- 
heim's Hist. of the Jewish Nation, p. 483:—The Edinb. Tx, 
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regard to Capernaum, once so highly favored, has 
been most signally and literally fulfilled (Matt. xi. 
23). At this moment every trace of the site of 
Capernaum has disap Wilson and others re- 
gard the ruins of 7ellZ Hum (i. e. Nahum) as the an- 
cient site of Capernaum. As the town is not men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, it seems probable that 
it was built after the return from the Babylonish ex- 
ile. Josephus ( Vita, 72) calls the town Kadapydun. 
In another place (De Jud. iii. 10, 8) he assigns 
the name of Kagapyaotu to a fountain in Galilee. 
According to Robinson, this fountain is the modern 
"Ain et Tin, by the Lake of Gennesareth, near the 
Khan Minyeh, which he regards as the site of an- 
" Gent Capernaum. But this opinion is not generally 
pe hraiae Comp. the art. Capernaum in the Bibl. 

cycls, 

Vers. 14 and 15. That it might be fulfilled. — 
In this instance we have the fulfilment of a verbal 
prophecy, the passages in Isa. viii. 22; ix. 1, 2, be 
ing strictly Messianic in their primary meaning, al- 
though the prophet seems also to have had in view, 
the oppression of the Assyrians, under which at that 
time Northern Palestine groaned. But, as in every 
other similar instance, the event recorded in ver. 18 
did not take place simply on account of this predic- 
tion, but on independent grounds. The is 
Cited freely from the original Hebrew: “ At the first 
: ancient timee) He brought to shame the land of 

ulun and the land of Naphtali; but afterward (in 
later times) He brought to honor the (despised) way 
of the sea, beyond Jordan, the circuit (Galilee) of the 
Gentiles. The people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great light; and they that dwell in the land 
of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light 
shined.”” In the quotation as given by Matthew, the 
despised district is even more pointedly indicated as 
the land of Zabulon and the land of Nephthalim, the 
way of the sea (the road by the sea, or the great 
road of the traffic of the world), the beyond Jordan, 
(even) Galilee of the Gentiles. our opinion, 
the of Galilee was not so important a highway 
for the traffic of the ancient world as to give to the 
district around the designation of “the way of the 
sea,” more especially as the three expressions in the 
text are not intended to designate three different ob- 
jects, but one and the same thing viewed under dif- 
ferent aspecta. In the tirst clause, Galilee is desig- 
nated as profane, being the way of the sea for 
the world ; in the second clause, as extending north- 
ward beyond the sources of Jordan, the holy river; 


finally, in the third clause, as being really a heathen 
district, largely inhabited by Gentiles. But the ex- 


pression ‘7, without the article, may be regarded as 
the nominative. Before 53d» @ardoons we must 
again supply the 7# of the former clause,—toward 
the sea, or the way of the sea. The absolute accu- 
sative d5dr is a Hebraistic form like 373, and equiv- 
alent to the Latin versus (comp. Meyer, p. ay The 
expression répary rod lopddvov cannot in this 
instance mean Perea, or the country east of Jordan. 
A reference to that district would be here quite out 
of place, as the name “ Galilee of the Gentiles” is 
intended again to designate the tribes of Naphtali 
and Zebulun, The territory of Naphtali extended 
northward beyond the source of the Jordan; and 
from a theocratic point of view, this, and not Persea, 
would constitute the répay +. '1., although that ex- 
 sSiarengs was commonly applied to Perea. Besides, 

erea was not the first scene of Christ’s ministry. 
Meyer, indeed, maintains that the Evangelist over- 

@ 


looked the historical meaning of the passage in 
Isaiah, which was only Messianic in a theocratic and 
political sense, referring to the deliverance of North- 
ern Galilee from the oppression of the Assyrians. 
But this commentator forgets that Isa. ix. 1 sqq. is a 
strictly Messianic prediction, although it rests, of 
course, on the historical basis of the age of the pro- 

het. ; 
J Ver. 16. The people which sat in dark- 
ness.—Apposition to the preceding designation of 
the locality which was to be illuminated by the 
light of the Messiah. The darkness of the country 
is explained by the sad spiritual state of the people. 
In view of the spiritual condition of the people 
at the time, the Evangelist modifics the distinction 
made by Isaiah between those that walk in darkness, 
who see a light, and those that dwell or sit in 
the land of the shadow of death. In the passage as 
quoted by Matthew, the state of matters has appa- 
rently become worse than in the days of Isaiah, and 
even those who formerly “ walked” are now repre- 
sented as “ sitting” in darkness. But the grada- 
tion of the original is retained; and we have still 
the contrast between those who sit in darkness and 
see a great light, and those who sit in the region and 
shadow of death, and oply become aware of the 
light because it has sprung up for them. In the 
Hebrew their iveness ig even more strongly ex- 
pressed—OM"23 Fi}, upon them light hath shined. 
“ Kadhuevos sedendi verbum aptum notands solitu- 
dini inerti,”—(the verb ¢o sit aptly denotes a sluggish 
sulitude).—Bengel. xia Oardrov, my2>x , tenebras 
mortis, On the darkness of Sheol, comp. Job x. 21, 
etc. 

Ver. 17. From that time Jesus began.—Mat 
thew calls attention to the circumstance, that with. 
the settlement. of Jesus at Capernaum, in Upper 
Galilee, a new period in His public ministry began. 
The xnptoces of the kingdom of heaven in the strict- 
est sense now commenced, and for this purpose He 
set apart some of His disciples to be His Apostles. 
The call, Repent, peravoeire, has now a higher 
meaning than when first uttered by John the Bap- 
tist (ch. iii. 2), and a more full manifestation of His 
miraculous power proves that the kingdom of 
heaven is really at hand. Although He does not 
designate Himself to the people as the Messiah, yet 
the kingdom of Messiah was appearing. From the 
manifestation of that kingdom now vouchsafed, the 
people are to recognise the Prince of Peace in His 
true and New Testament character. (The assertion 
of Strauss, that Jesus had not regarded Himself at 
first as the Messiah, requires no special answer; the 
suggestion, that Christ gradually changed His oe 
nal plan, has been discarded even by the writer who 
proposed it.) 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1, As John carried on his public ministry at the 
extreme boundary of the Holy Land, in the wilder- 
ness, 80 Jesus also appeared first at another extreme 
limit of the country, in Upper Galilee. Capernaum 
became His earthly residence. This choice had a 
twofold advantage. For while He thereby gave a 
practical denial to the carnal Messianic hopes and 
expectations of the people of Juda, He also oc- 
cupied a field most suitable for His own peculiar 
activity. There He found the greatest suscepti- 
bility for the kingdom, and readiness to receive Him, 
especially among those retired worshippers of Jeho 
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vah who lived by the Lake of Galilee, and particu- 
larly among the disciples of John, whom He had 
already attracted around Him. This residence of 
the Saviour in Galilee had been predicted, and was a 
signal fulfilment of the great Messianic prophecy of 
Isaiah. Lastly, His abode among the fishermen of 
Galilee was in complete harmony with what His 
baptism and the victory over the tempter implied ; 
being, in truth, a perfect renunciation of the world 
in reference to its carnal views concerning the the- 
ocracy and the Messiah. 

2. But we may also regard this as a manifesta- 
tion of Hfs Spirit and of His Gospel. Just as He 
commenced His destruction of the kingdom of dark- 
ness, by conquering the power of Satan in his chief 
temptations, so He commenced the building up of 
the kingdom of heaven among the most despised 
portion of His people, the most needy and the most 
destitute of the means which the synagogue provided 
for cultivating spiritual life. It was among these 
that the Saviour first publicly and unreservedly pro- 
claimed the kingdom of heaven. 


HMOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Complete renunciation of the world on the part 
of the Lord is followed by His full proclamation of 
the kingdom of heaven.—When the kingdom of 
heaven arrives, the symbolical administration of 
priests is at‘an end.—When the work of John ceases, 
that of Christ begins.—The kingdom of God will 
never want messengers of God who stand in the gap. 
—If one prophet is imprisoned, a greater one will be 
sent in his place. If they burn the goose, a swan 
will arise from its ashes.*—Jesus a stranger both at 


* [This sentence: “ Verbrennen sie die Gans, 80 kommt 
der Schwan," which Dr. Edersheim omitted, is an allusion 
to an apocryphal prophecy ascribed to the reformer Has, 
who was burnt at the stake for heresy, July 6, 1415, by order 
of the Council of Constance, and is said to have uttered, in 
his last hour, the words: “ Zo-day you roast a goose,” —al- 
luding to his name which is the Bohemian word for goose— 
“but from mine ashes will arise a swan’—the armorial 
_ device of Luther— whom you will not be able to : 
This prediction occurs first in the Latin works of Lather 
ie ead ed., vol. v., p. 599, etc.), and seems to have arisen 

n the age of the Reformation from certain vague and pen 
, eral sayings of Hus concerning the ultimate triumph of h 
doctrhies (comp. Gieseler, Kircheng vol. il., Part 
IV., p. 417 #q.). The sentence has assumed a somewhat 
proverbial significance, although very rarely used.—P. 8.] 


O. 


Nazareth, where His youthful years wero spent, and 
at Capernaum, where He appeared after attaining to 
manhood.—Obscurity of that which is holy in its 
own home, showing: 1. The corruption of the world; 
2. the spiritual glory of the heavenly life.—The light. 
of salvation rising upon dark places: 1. Upon the 
earth, in opposition to the external heavens; 32, 
upon Galilee, in opposition to the land of Judza; 3. 
upon the Gentile world, in opposition to the Jews: 
4. upon the despised Germanic races, in opposition 
to the ancient Romanic Church.—The land of the 
shadow of death: 1. The home of sinners; 2. the 
heart of the sinncr.—The difference between those 
who see a great light, and those upon whom a great 
light rises. 1. The former look upwards, the latter 
look downwards, 2, The former descry the star of 
salvation, the latter only the light which it sheds— 
From that time Jesus began. The ancient the 
ocratic institutions of Israel may be said to have been 
abrogated when John was cast into prison.—The 
call to repentance, from the commencement to the 
end of the world, 1. always the same in substance; 
2. always different in form.—The kingdom of heaven 
is as closely at hand as Christ is.—The call: Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 1. It cu 
tains to things: (a) the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand; (8) therefore repent. 2. It may be summed 
up in the expression, ‘“‘ kingdom of heaven ;” for, 
(a) repentance is only the gate to the kingdom of 
heaven ; (5) the kingdom of heaven is the grand ob- 


ject and goal of repentance.—In His humiliation, 


Christ has manifested His exaltation. 1. Rejected 
on earth, He opened up His kingdom of heaven. 
2. Obscure and unknown by man, He revealed the 
spiritual world in all its blessedness. 3. Renounce 
ing all, He bestows every blessing. 

Starke :—Let us show holy obedience in being 
ready to change our habitation when the Lord calls. 
—Many live under the full blaze of the Gospel as if 
they still sat in the shadow of death_—When the 
world silences one honored servant of the Lord, God 
raises up others; the Church shall never be left des- 
titute of them.—Repentance without faith is no re- 


” | pentance (and faith without repentance is no faith). 


—Agreement subsisting between all pure teachers of 
the Church (John and Jesus). 

Heubner :—It is God’s method to cause light to 
arise from humble and despised places.—Jesus would 
not be far distant even from the Gentiles. 


Cuarrer IV. 18-22. 


(The Gospel for St. Andrew's Day.) 


Correxts:—In His obscurity and retirement from the world, which He had renounced, the Saviour commences the con 
quest of the world by calling four fishermen by the Sea of Galilee. 


And Jesus, walking by the Sea of Galilee, saw two brethren, Simon called Peter, 
and Andrew his brother, casting a net into the sea: for they were fishers. And he 
said unto them, Follow me, and I will make you fishers of men. 
way left their nets, and followed him. And going on from thence, he saw other two — 


And they straight- 


brethren, James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother, in a [the]' ship with Zebedee 


ship and their father, and followed him. 


1 Ver. 21. 
Bhcims: ina 


p.—P. 8.) 


their father, mending their nets; and he called them. And they immediately left the 


éy T@ wAolg. Tynd., Cranm., and the Bishop's Bible correctly: in the ship; Wicl.. Gen., Aath. V., and 


\ 
. 
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ener 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 18. By the Sea of Galilee.—Lake Gen- 
nesaret, Aluyn Tevynoapér, Luke v. 1 (also evynadp, 
Tervncapinis, Genesara, MED 8°); 7 Oddacoa rijs 
T:Bepiddos, John xxi. 1; 7 Gad. THs TadsAaias, Matt. 
xv, 29, etc. The lake, which is formed by the river 
Jordan, is about six hours, or 150 stadia long, and 
about half as broad [twelve or fourteen miles long, 
six or seven miles in breadth, and 165 feet deep.— 
P.S.]. The water is salubrious, fresh, and clear ; it 
contains abundance of fish; the banks are pictur- 
esque, although at present bare; toward the west 
they are intersected by calcareous mountains,—to- 
ward the east the lake is bounded by high mountains 
(800 to 1,000 feet high), partly of chalk and partly 
of basalt formation. It is of an oval form, being a 
deep depression in an upland country (according to 
Schubert, its level is 585 feet below the Mediterra- 

- nean).® Besides these remarkable natural features, 
the contrast between the present desolation of its 
shores and their flourishing state at the time of Je- 
gus, when covered with cities and inhabited by a 
busy throng,—above all, the solemn remembrance of 
the Lord’s labora, render it a most striking object. 
On the difference between the accounts of Schubert 
and of Robinson in to the beauty of the lake, 
comp. Winer, art. reh. Recent travellers 
have furnished ample details of the district (comp. 
Josephus, De Bello Jud. iii. 10, 7). 

Simon called Peter.—The designation Peter is 
given by way of historical anticipation. Simon, con- 
tracted from Simeon, {i320 (hearing, favorable 
hearing). On the name Peter, comp. ch. xvi. 18. 

Andrew.—A purely Greek name (see Winer 
sub verbo); which, however, also occurred azrong the 
Jews at a later period. Andrew and John were the 
earliest disciples of Jesus,—the first who joined the 
Saviour, following the direction of John the Baptist, 
whose disciples they had been (John i. 39). It is 
uncertain whether Andrew was the ‘elder brother of 

Peter. His home was at Bethsaida (John i. 44). 
For further partioulars about this disciple, see ch. x. 

Casting a net into the sea.—The circumstance 
that they were just about to commence their daily 
labor, is mentioned for the purpose of bringing out 
the significancy of their instantly following Christ. 
The same remark applies to the narrative of the call- 
ing of the sons of Zebedee when preparing their 
nets. 


Ver. 19. Follow me.—Meyer has again repeat- 
ed the old objection, so frequently refuted, that this 
passage is incompatible with John i. 37, and with 
Luke v. 4. But John only refers to the first sum- 

ing of disciples, while here we have an account 
of their express call to follow the Lord, in the sense 
of becoming His servants and messengers. In Luke 
v. 4 we have the details of a scene connected with 
this calling. Wieseler rightly distinguishes, 1. be- 
tween their preliminary call, implying discipleship in 
general and adoption of His cause, but without any 
special obligation, John i. 35 sqq.; 2. their selection 
as continuous and regular followers of the Lord, 
Matt. iv. 18 sqq. (also Luke v. 4); and 3. the choice 
of twelve to be Apostles, Matt.x.2-4. These stages 
may also be arranged as follows: 1. Reception as 


* [Aceording to Lfent. Symonds it is $28, according to 
Lleat Lynch 653 feet below the level of the Mediterranean. 
des the various Biblic. Dictionaries.—P. 8.] 


disciples in the moet general sense (catechumens) ; 
9. selection for service, by continuous following of 
the Lord (Evangelists); 8. selection to be the repre- 
sentatives of the Lord, with bestowal of the power to 
work miracles (Apostles). The latter distinction 
was, however, bestowed upon the Apostles with cer- 
tain conditions and limitations, until after the out- 
pouring of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost | 
(Acts ii. 4). ; 

I will make you fishers of men.—The mean- 
ing evidently is, that by devotion, prudence, and per- 
severance, they were to gain souls for the kingdom 
of Christ from the sea of the world. Thus the im- 
agery employed by the Saviour connects their former 
with their new vocation,—their secular employment 
serving as emblem of their spiritual calling.. On the 
other hand, the words indicate the infinite superiori- 
ty of the work to which they were now called. 

Ver, 21. James the son of Zebedee.—From 
this passage it has rightly been inferred, that James 
was the elder brother of John. The sons of Zebedee, 
too, immediately relinquished their former occupa- 
tion at the moment when they were about to resume 
it with fresh ardor. Another feature in their spirit- 
ual history is, that along with their nets, they are 
called to leave their father also. The narrative seems 
to imply that Zebedee gave his consent. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. “The sea is the emblem of the world. The 
number four is the symbolic number of the world.” 
The first step in the conquest of the world was taken 
when Jesus summoned these four Apostles to become 
fishers of men to all the world. 

Christ’s spiritual renunciation of the world forms 
the commencement of its spiritual conquest. i 
conquest is accomplished by the power of the king- 
dom of heaven, and for the kingdom of heaven of 
which Jesus has become the king by His renuncia- 
tion of the world. Among these four disciples, Pe- 
ter may be regarded as representing the foundation 
of the new church; James the elder (as James the 
younger at a later i ha government and preser 
vation of the same. Upon Andrew it devolved to 
prepare the way of the Gospel, and its extension 
throughout the world; while John sounded the in- 
most depths of spiritual realities. In striking con- 
trast with the practice sanctioned by corrupt tradi- 
tionalism, the Lord chose as His instruments pious 
though unlearned fishermen, and not Rabbins. 
These humble men had, indeed, also their prejudices, 
which required to be overcome, but in vastly different 
measure from the learned of that age. It is there- 
fore an entire mistake on the part of some older di- 
vines, to speak of the want of proper qualification 
and preparation in the disciples. 

2. Luther :—“If the Gospel required the poten- 
tates of this world for its planting and preservation, 
God would not have committed it to fishermen.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL.+ 


Christ’s retirement by the Sea of Galilee the 
inauguration of the kingdom of heaven.—The com- 
mencement of the new era.—The Lord’s walking 
His most glorious work.—The irresistible power of 
the call of Jesus in the hearts of the elect. 1. As 
inherent in the call itself. It is the irresistible 
power, (a) of the Redeemer, the God-Man; (6) of the 
Holy Spirit setting us tree; (c) of blessed love; (d) 
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of supreme power guiding and directing us. 2. As 
springing from spiritual influence on the heart of the 
disciples: (a) The Father drawing them, () by the 
word of prophecy; (c) by their first converse with 
the Lord.—Only the call of the Lord can confer the 
ministerial office.—Faithfulness in a lower sphere is 
the condition and preparation for a higher.—The 
call of the Lord, Follow me, 1. an invitation to 
full communion with Him; 2. a demand of perfect 
self-renunciation for His sake; 3. an announcement 
of a new sphere of activity under Him; 4. a promise 
of rich reward from Him.—The call of Jesus to fol- 
low Him, 1. a call to faith; 2. a call to labor; 3.a 
call to suffering and cross-bearing; 4. a call to our 
blessed home.—How the Lord transforms our earth- 
ly calling into an emblem of our heavenly.—The 
work of apostleship under the simile of the art of 
fishing. 1. We must know the lake; 2. we must 
know how to allure; 8. we must be able patiently to 
wait; 4. we must be ready to hazard our lives; 5. 
we must cast out the net in confidence; 6. we must 
expect a draught.—The Divine character of the 
Church of Christ, as manifest in this, that it was 
founded by unlearned fishermen and publicans.— 
Christ manifesting Himself as the heavenly Master, 
in the selection of His first Apostles—He who 
would follow the Lord, must be ready to leave all 
things.—The four Apostles, brethren after the flesh, 


D. 


and brethren in the kingdom of God. 1. A token 
how true brotherly feeling leads to the Lord; 2 
how the highest brotherhood is that in the Lord; 8. 
how heavenly brotherhood sheds a halo around 
earthly relationship.—The four friends by the Lake 
‘of Galilee, or the blessing of true friendship. 1. It 
leads to seeking the Lord; 2. it springs from finding 
the Lord.—How the sovereignty of Christ over the 
world appears by His making four fishermen from 
the Sea of Galilee princes in the kingdom of God— 
If we are to win others for the Lord, we ourselves 
must have been first won by Him.—The ideal per 
fectness of every art and vocation in Christ.—That 
which Christ teaches He also works in us.—The 
calling of the Apostles the commencement of a new 
creation. 

Starke:—Jesus still chodses teachers for His 
work, nay, He has chosen them from all eternity.— 
Let none fancy that he can succeed by himself; even 
Christ chose assistants.—A minister must be called 
of God.—We must first follow Jesus ourselves be 
fore bringing others to Him.—Let us not only call: 
each other brethren, but prove ourselves such.—He 
who would enter upon the ministry in the spirit of the 
Apostles, must be ready to renounce every human tie. 

Heubner :—If Christ asks much, He also prom 
ises much.—The Apostles are our ensample how to 
follow Christ. 


Caarrer IV. 28-25. 


Courents:—Jesus passing through Galilee liko an ordinary Rabbi, but manifesting Himself as the Saviour of all nations. 


23 


And Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the 


gospel! of the kingdom, and healing all manner of sickness, and all manner of disease, 


24 among the people. 


And his fame went throughout all Syria: and they brought unto 


him all sick people that were taken with divers diseases and torments, and those which 

were possessed with devils, and those which were lunatic, and those that had the palsy; 
25 and he healed them. And there followed him great multitudes of people from Galilee, 

and from Decapolis, and from Jerusalem, and from Judea, and from beyond Jordan. 


1 Ver, 28.—[{Lange likewise translates: Das Evangeléum. I cannot agree with Dr. Conant and others who think that 
where evayyéAcoy occurs in its original literal sense, it should always be translnted good news, or glad tidings, and that 
gospel should be retained only where the Greek has taken a later tropical sense. This change is unnecessary ; for gospel 
(God's spell, or good epell = good news) is the old Saxon equivalent for the Gr. elayy€Arov, and eo universally under 
stood. The E. V. always translates the noun ebayyéAioy gospel (in TT passages), but renders the verb ebayyeAl(ew 
sometimes to preach the cht: a loa to bring or to declure glad tidings. Comp. Luke 1. 19; 11.10; Acts xiii 8; 


Rom. x. 15; 1 Thess. iii. 6—P. 5. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 28. And Jesus went about all Galilee.— 
The term probably implies only Upper Galilee. The 
passage may, however, be ed as giving a sum- 
mary or general view of Christ's activity throughout 
Galilee. This activity formed part of His work in 
the various districts of Palestine, since Matthew also 
specially notes His labors in Persea and Judsea. Gal- 
ilee, in the more general sense of the term, formed 
the northernmost part of Palestine, being ten geo- 
graphical miles long and four to five phical 
miles bro?.d, and bounded on the west by the sea and 
Phosnicia, on the north by Coelesyria, on the east by 


the Jordan and the Lake of Tiberias, and on the 
south by Samaria, where in the west the brook Ki- 
shon, and farther east a line drawn from Mount Ta 
bor to Scythopolis, and the promontory of Carmel, 
formed its boundary. Originally the name 5°sn 
Josh. xx. 7, xxi. 82) was confined to the circuit of 

pper Galilee; afterward the province was divided 
into Upper and Lower Galilee. The former was a 
mountainous country, the latter partly level. Upper 
Galilee extended from Beersheba to the village of 
Baca, and from the village of Thella, near Jordan, to 
Meroth. According to Strabo, it was partly inhabit 
ed by Gentiles ( Phoenicians, Syrians, Arabs; a0 
cording to Joseph., Vida, xii., also by Greeks); hence 
the name, Galilee of the Gentiles, The district is 


| 


es 


_ After the 


| ities of Syria, 
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alpine, and of the chalk formation. Its mountains 


do not rise to any considerable height; the valleys 
are very romantic, (Galilee was a moet fertile coun- 
try, equally adapted for agriculture and pasturage, 
besides having the lake within ita district. Hence 
the ~ number of its inhabitants (Joseph., De 
Bello Jud. iii. 8, 1). It contained 404 towns and 
villages. The people of Galilee were brave, indus- 
trious, and intelligent; although the inhabitants of 
Jada proper looked down upon them on account 
of their contact with the heathen and their uncouth 
dialect. For further particulars, comp. Winer [Kit- 
to, W. Smith], and the works on the Holy Land. 


Teaching in their synagogues.—The general 
sketch of Christ’s sphere of activity is followed by a 
description of its peculiar mode. Conforming to 
Jewish custom, He appeared as a travelling Rabbi 
in the various 8 es of Galilee. The cuvayy- 
74 (from curdye, the congregation), in the Sept. for 
mM and Snp, The name embodied the idea that 
each e represented the con tion of 
Israel as a whole, just as we designate each particu- 
lar Christian community a church, in the sense of its 
embod and representing the whole Church. 
bylonish exile, the solemn gathering in 
the temple, which could only be enjoyed on special 
occasions, and not without difficulty, led to the estab- 
lishment of s es, accessible in every place and 
to all, which may be regarded as the revival—with- 
oat the admixture of former errors—of the ancient 
monotheistic or orthodox worship of the “high 
places,” and which unconsciously served as the pro- 
totype for the arrangement and form of the Church 
under the New Testament. According to Jewish 
tradition, the institution of synagogues dates from a 
very early period (comp. the art. in Winer’s [W. 
Smith, vol. iii, 1396 sqq., and other) Bibl. Encycls., 
and especially Vitringa, De Synagoga vetere, 1696). 
The statement is correct, in so far as it implies that 
& provision for religious communion and edification 
must have existed even previous to the temple. 
“During the Babylonish exile, when the Jews were 
shut out from the Holy Land and from the appoint- 
ed sanctuary, the want of places for religious meet- 
ings, in which the worship of God, without sacri- 
fices, could be celebrated, must have been painfully 
felt. Thus synagogues may have originated at that 
ominous period. en the Jews returned from 
Babylon, synagogues were planted throughout the 

for the purpose of affording opportunities for 
abt reading the law, independently of the regu- 

sacrificial services of the temple (Neh. viii. 1, 
ete). At the time of Jesus there was at least one 

é in every moderately sized town of Pales- 
tine anh as Nazareth, Capernaum, etc.), and in the 
Asia Minor, and Greece, in which 
Jews resided (Acts ix. 2 sqq.). Larger towns pos- 
seased several synagogues; and it is said that there 
were no fewer than 460, or even 480, of them in 
Jerusalem itself.”—Winer. A kindred institution 
were the zpocevxal, or places where prayer was wont 
to be tories, commonly situate in the im- 
mediate vicinity of some river, for the sake of lustra- 
tions (Acts xvi. 13); while synagogues were general- 
ly built in some elevated situation (in allusion to the 
position of the temple). The synagogue may be re- 
thee forming in every respect the germ of our 

Christian churches. 1. Their foundation: by 
communities, or by private individuals, 2. Character: 
sanctuaries. 8. Time of meeting: on the Sabbath, on 


feast days; afterward also on the second and fifth 
days of the week. 4. Arrangement: seats, separation _ 
of sexes. 5. Mode of worship: prayer, reading of por- 
‘tions of Scripture (the Law, the Prophets, and other 
Old Testament books—Parashoth, Haphtharoth, Me- 
gilloth) by a priest or elder; exposition of the section 
read, and address; liberty of putting questions, of ex- 
pressing opinions, and of delivering addresses (the pro- 
phetic element); at the close, the priestly blessing 
and prayer of the co tion. 6. Officials of the 
synagogue: the president, or chief ruler (&pyow ris 
cuvaryeryis, épxicuvayeryés); the elders (xpeoAurepor, 
roiuéves), who administered the affairs of the syna- 
gogue; then the servant or messenger of the con- 

tion (legatus “cclesia), who acted as precentor, 
clerk, and messenger; and the officer, or éxnpérns 
{the attendant or minister who handed the volume 
to the reader and returned it to ita place, Luke iv. 
20]; with the addition, probably, of officials to col- 
lect the alms. 7. Furniture: seats, pulpit or desk, 
and bookcase. 8. Discipline: greater and lesser 
excommunication, and bodily pupjshments. Every 
Jewish town possessed 1 ch was 
subordinate to the great Sanhedrim in Jerusalem. 
These Sanhedrims were no doubt attached to the va- 
rious synagogues (comp. Winer, sub Synedrium). 
Thus, in the providence of God, the synagogue was 
destined to form a transition from the symbolical 


worship of the Old, to the worship in spirit and in . 


truth of the New, Testament. Hence the circum- 
stance, that the Lord and His Apostles made use of 
the ements of the synagogue, must be regard- 
ed not only as an act of legal obedience, but also of 


missionary foresight. 


-_—_—_—_—™"~ 


—~— 


From various passages we infer that at first Jesus - 


was 
58; John i. 38, etc.). But in their minds this title 
implied acknowledgment of His claims as prophet 
and Messiah, and it gradually 
cognition of Jesus as the Son of God (Matt. xvi. 16). 
The people also ed the Lord at first as a Rabbi 
(Mark x. 51; John xx. 16), although the leading men 
in Jerusalem were not willing to accede to Him that 
designation (John vii. 15). The title Rabbi ("25, 
vir amplissimus) was the honorary designation given 
| to Jewish teachers of the law and scribes (Magister, 
| Doctor). At the time of Christ, there was no formal 
graduation, as at a later period; although several 
characteristics served to distinguish the regular order 
| . . ah ° 
of scribes. These were, 1. adherence to a certain 
school, and to scholastic traditions; 2. a peculiar 
method of explaining the law and interpreting the 
Scriptures; 8. connection with the hierarchy and 
the orthodoxy of the time (Pharisaism), although a 
number of the scribes belonged to the sect of the 
Sadducees ; 4. the commencement of a regular organ- 
ization of the order. Some of the Rabbins were mem- 
bers or assessors of the Sahhedrim ; others presided 
over schools; while yet others were employed as le- 
gal advisers, etc. The Rabbins were regarded by 
the people as successors of the ancient prophets, with 
certain modifications adapting their office to the 
wants of the time. Aocordingly, Ezra already bears 
the title of "£6. When the Lord Jesus therefore 


appeared as a Rabbi, without having previously pass- 


ed through a regular scholastic training, He only 
asserted the ancient right and title of a prophet. 
And preaching gospel of the kingdom. 


—Here it is more definitely called the Gospel of the 
kingdom of heaven; i. ¢., the Gospel whick consti 


ed by His disciples as a Rabbi (Mark ix. » 


eo place to full re- | 


a, 
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tuted the kingdom of heaven, and which increasingly 
manifested itselfas the Gospel concerning Christ, the 
Lord of the kingdom of heaven, and concerning recon- 
ciliatlon throygh Him for the kingdom of heaven.— 
EvayyéAsov. The meaning of the term in classical 
Greek is, primarily, reward for good tidings ; and, 
secondarily, the good tidings themselves; in the New 
Testament, it is used simply for good tidings. The 
announcement, that the kingdom of Messiah was at 
hand, made throughout the synagogues of Galilee, 
was of such deep and decisive importance as to re- 
quire some confirmation of the prophetic character 
of Him who declared it. Hence Jesus proved by His 
miracles that He was able to heal all manner of 
sickness, and all manner of disease ; thereby 
confirming His word. But the ultimate aim of these 
miracles was the manifestation of Jesus Himself, and 
of the kingdom of heaven, whereby the kingdom of 
darkness was vanquished. 

Ver. 24. His fame went throughout all Syria. 
—On the one hand, throughout Palestine; and, on 
the other, beyond its limits to Phosnicia and Syria 
proper. Probably His fame spread along the road 
frequented by caravans, which led from Damascus to 
the Mediterranean by the Sea of Galilee. 

And they brought unto Him all sick peo- 
ple.—The passage must, of course, be taken in a re- 
stricted sense: as far as faith in His miraculous power 
extended, they brought such sufferers to Him. 

That were taken with divers diseases and 
torments.—The latter term, though referring to a 
distinct class of suffering, is still a general expression. 
Three peculiar kinds of disease are specially mention- 
ed: viz., those which were possessed with dev- 
ils (demoniacs, 8a:yor(duevo:), lunatics (epileptics, 
ceAnuia(duevor), and those that had the palsy 
(nervous di 8, wapadutixol). Formerly, com- 
mentators were wont to regard the demoniacs as per- 
sons whose bodies were possessed by the devil, or 
by devils, but who labored under no physical] ailment. 
Rationalistic interpreters, on the other hand, applied 
these expressions to bodily or mental diseases exclu- 
sively, as to mania, epilepsy, melancholy, etc., which 
—according to their statement—popular ignorance 
and prejudice regarded as a possession by devils. 
Of late, however, sounder views have obtained ; and 
we have learned to recognize both clements in these 
unfortunate persons, viz., demoniac influences, and 
excitements produced by unclean spirits, along with 
bodily or mental derangements (see the author’s Ze 
ben Jesu, ii. 1, p. 285 . Meyer (note to p. 115) dis- 
poses rather su ily of this view, and repeats the 
old rationalistic theory.* The difference between 


* [Meyer's view fs thus stated by him: “ Besessens waren 
characteriatiche natérliche Kranke—Manie, Falisucht, 
dlelancholie, Zustande der Contractheit, tempordre 
Stummreit u. dergl.—deren Leiden mun bet eheindar 
physischer Gesundheit nicht im abnormen Organismus 
oder in naturlichen Stérungen des physischen Habitus, 
sondern tn teufelixcher Beaessenheit begriindet glaubte.” 
He urges, among fuur reasons against the old orthodox 
view, mainly the entiro silence of St. Juhn, which ho re- 
gurds the more significant, as Jobn lavs special stress 
on tho destruction of the works of the devil by Christ. But 
this silence concerning the healing of demoniacs must 
be accounted for on the same ground as the omission of 
other and more important facts in the Gospel of John, such 
as the parabolic discourses of Christ, the institutlon of bap- 
tism, and the Lord's Supper, eto. This silence is rather the 
silence of approval of what was already generally known and 
real in the churches when he wrote his Gospel. Aside from 
doctrinal considerations connected with the personal exist- 
ence of Satan and his supernatural agents, Meyer's and de 
Wette'’s view is even exegetically untenable, unless we 
choose to involve Christ in a popular error, or to reflect on 


the three classes consists in this, that the demoniacs 
were subject to disease through the influence of u- 
clean spirits, the lunatics through that of the sidereal 
bodies (change of the moon, etc.), the palsied through 
that of atmospheric changes. The common charac 
teristic of all these afflictions was, that their victims 
were under the absolute control of some outward 
influence, whether spiritual, psychical, or physical. 
They were, so to speak, the representatives of those 
more obscure and refined psychical and physical suf- 
ferings and dissonances which have been introduced 
in the psychical and external world by the moral power 
of darkness, (For a list of books on Pastoral Medi- 
cine or Cure of Souls, see Heubner, p. 43. 


Ver. 25. And there followed Him creat 
multitudes.—Even at this stage of His ministry, 
multitudes had gathered, who externally followed the 
Lord. These were drawn in the first instance from 
Galilee itself, and swelled by others coming trom 
Decapolis, and even from Jerusalem, from the 
land of Judeea, and from beyond Jordan, i. ., 
Perea. Deoapolis, or the Ten Cities, chiefly in- 


habited by Gentile settlers: sce Plinius, Hist. Vat. 
16, and the Encyclops. According to Ritter, the De 
capolis was founded principally by veterans irom the 
army of Alexander (hence one of the towns was call 
ed Pella, from the city of that name in Macedonia). 
The expression, Pera, refers probably to the north- 


ern part of that province, On the division of Perea 


into three distinct districts, comp. von Raumer, Pal- 
estine, p. 205. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. Note the contrast between Jesus going from 
place to place, and the Baptist remaining stationary. 
It seems to represent the moving and kindly charac 
ter of the Gospel, as embodied in a personal form. 

2. From the conduct of Jesus, we infer that He 
recognized the use and place of the synagogiue in the 
arrangement of Divine Providence. 
also observed the same line of conduct.. 

8. The Lord now proclaimed everywhere the 
Gospel of the kingdom of heaven. The announce 
ment, that a new spiritual order of things was at 
hand, was everywhere received as a message of com- 
ing salvation. But the Lord also proclaimed at the 
same time the fundamental laws and promises of the 
ni om of heaven, as appears from the Sermon on 
the Mount. By the numerous miracles which Jesus 
now wrought, He proved that the kingdom of heaven 
was really at hand ; that its character was spiritual ; 
that it was a kingdom of regeneration ; and that this 
new spiritual life consisted in a heavenly influence 
and a Divine power, which restored not only the dis- 
eased and departed life, but also the dead and dis- 
eased heart. Thus it also clearly appeared that the 
kingdom of heaven was indissolubly connected with 
the person of Jesus. By His miracles, He revealed 
Himself in His glory as the centre of the kingdom of 
heaven. On miracles, comp. below, ch. viii. 


His veracity. which is not to be thought of for a single m0 
ment. For the Sa.mori(duevor are clearly and repestedly 
distinguished in the Gospels from ordinary physical dise 

and represented as persons who are sptritnally afflicted an 
possessed or interpenetrated as it were by a double con- 
sciousness and a double will, the ono being foreign to them 
and taking forcible possession of their physical frame for 3 
time. Christ moreover addresses the evil spirits as distinct 
from the persons possessed by them; and thiese spirits 

out from one person into another, or even into a herd uf 
awine. Comp. also, on the general subject, the remarks of 
Dr. Trench, On the Miracles, p. 160, and Dr. Alford oa 
Matt. viii. 82 (4th ed, vol. L p. 79 8q.).—P. 3.) 


The Apostles © 
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4, Like John, Jesus produced by His preaching 
a general impression upon the people, but in a higher 
measure, John remained stationary, Jesus went 
about; John announced the wrath to come, Jesus 
brought to light the life-giving power of the Gospel ; 
John displayed only one miracle, that of self-renunci- 
ation and the moral greatness of a true prophet as 
exhibited in his own history; he did no wonders; 
while it appeared as the inmost and distinguishing 
characteristic of Christ’s life to work miracles of heal- 
ing, of deliverance, of comfort, and of salvation.—To 
John the people flocked in numbers, again to return 
to their homes ; while of those who betook themselves 
to Jesus, many remained to follow Him whithersoever 
He went. 

5. In measure as the kingdom of heaven shall 
appear in the Church, the same Divine power—the 
same power of faith, of love.and Sf life, and the same 
heavenly courage which ascends to hea®en and de- 
scends from it, to diffuse that which is heavenly, will 
also manifest itself. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Christ went about doing to all—1l. He went 
about in the omnipotence of His love. 2. He did good 
to all in the omnipotence of His love.—The labors of 
ministers should extend to all within the sphere of 
their activity.—Galilee, or the circuit of the Gentiles, 
becomes the circuit of the new life——In preaching 
the Gospel, we should follow up God’s preparatory 
agencies and dispensations.—Evangelists should en- 
deavor to find proper starting-points for their work. 
—The teaching of Jesus in its fulness. It is, 1. a 
preaching (an appeal to the heart, announcing some- 
thing new); 2. it is Gospel; 8. it is the Gospel of 
the Fingdom ; 4. it conveys salvation.—Defects to be 
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avoided in the Church: 1. It is sad when teaching 
ceases to be preaching; 2. more sad when preaching 
ceases to he teaching; 3. most sad when preaching 
ceases to be the Gospel of the kingdom ; 4. not less 
sad when destitute of the power of life—In our days 
also, demonstration of-the truth of the Gospel which | 
we preach is indispensable.—The practical demon- 
stration of the truth of the Gospel should be as fol- 
lows: 1. Our preaching should always bear the im- 
press of the love of Christ, of the Holy Spirit, and 
of power. 2. It should always be adapted to the 
wants of the age.—The secret of Christ’s power of 
helping His people lay in their spiritual boldness: 1. 
Based on spiritual‘humility ; 2. springing from spirit- 
ual faith; 3. manifesting itself in spiritual love; 4. 
evidenced by spiritual life.—Spiritual cowardice opens 
the door to the enemy.—Jesus still removes every 
manner of sickness and disease.—The fame of Jesus 
prepares the way for the word of Jesus.—The Sa- 
viour from sin is also the Saviour from evil._—He 
healed all that came unto Him.—lIn trouble and ne- 
cessity we learn to know our Deliverer.—The king- 
dom-of Christ commencing amidst poverty and mis- 
ery. The relation between those who follow the won- 
der-worker, and those who follow the Crucified One. 
—Conversion the evidence of true awakening.—Jesus 
gathers His people. 1. How? 2. For what pur 
ose ? 

: Starke :—Christ extends His kingdom by the 
Gospel, not with carnal weapons.—lIt is a small thing’ 
for Him who gives us eternal life to restore our bod- 
ily life-—All Christ’s miracles are blessings. 

Heubner :—These cures of Jesus are important ; 
as being so many blessings and deliverances of wretch- 
ed and needy persons ; as revelations of His goodness 
and love; as evidence of His divine mission; as 
pointing to the spiritual deliverance which He wrought. 


PART SECOND. 


Curist manifesting Himself in outward obscurity as tne true Saviour, by His 
works; and proving Himself the promised Prophet, Priest, and King, in His contin- 
ual conflict with the spurious notions entertained by the Jews concerning the Mes- 


siah (ch. v.—xvi. 12). 


FIRST SECTION. 


OHRIST MANIFESTING HIMSELF AS THE PROPHET. A. AS TEACHER OF THE KINGDOM 


OF HEAVEN. THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT, CH. V.-VIL. 


Structure of the Sermon on the Mount.—The grand fundamental idea of the Sermon on the Mount is to 


present the righteousness of the kingdom of heaven in its relation to that of the Old Testament theoc- 
racy. This idea is arranged in three parts. Part first, which comprises the Sermon on the Mount in 
the narrower sense, presents the nature and character of the righteousness of the kingdom of God, 
from the commencement of spiritual life to its completion. Ch. v. 1~16.—At the close of this section, 
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the contrast between this righteousness and that of Jewish traditionalism is brought out in its fullest 
manifestation (to suffer persecution for Christ’s sake). This induces the Lord to explain, in Part 2, 
the relation between the righteousness of the kingdom of heaven (in doctrine and life) and that of the 
Jewish theocracy. The former is the genuine fulfilment of the Old Testament theocracy (of the Law 
and the Prophets), in opposition to that false development of Jewish traditionalism, which only pre- 
served the letter of the law and the prophets. Ch. v. 17-vii. 6.—As the first section contained a de- 
scription of the elevation of the blessed to their final reward in heaven, although their course seems to 
the world one of continual humiliation; so the second section exhibits the righteousness of the Phari- 
sees in its real character and results, to the judgment which shall finally sweep it away (beneath “dogs 
and swine’’), although to the world it seems to rise to the greatest height of exaltation. Lastly, Christ 
shows in the third and practical section, how to avoid the false and choose the right way ; indicating, 
at the same time, the mode and manner of genuine spiritual life (ch. vii. 7-27). The concluding verses 
(vers. 28 and 29) record the impression produced by this sermon of Jesus. 


Lrreratuns :—Comp. Tholuck, Comment, on the Sermon on the Mount, 4th ed., 1856 [trans]. into Engl. by R. Landin 
Brown, Edinb. and Philad., 1860]; Kling, Lie Bergpredigt Christi, ppb Sven Arndt, Die red ese Cheiati, 
Magdeb., 1837 and 1838; Braune, Die Borgpredigt waserss Herrn Jesu C. i, 2d ed., Altenburg, 1855.—For the older 
literature of the subject, eee Winer, Danz, and Heubner. : 


—— an 
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The Sermon en the Mvuunt in the narrower sense. The law of the Spirit. The fundamental laws of the 


kingdom of heaven as fundamental promises and beatitudes of the Gospel. Gradual progress upward 
to perfectness in righteousness, or, what is the same, in Christ. 


CrHapTer V. 1-16. 
(Vers. 1-12, the Gospel for the 27th Sunday after Trinity.) 


And seeing the multitudes, he went up into a mountain; and when he was set [had 
sat down], his disciples came unto [to] him: And he opened his mouth, and taught 
them, saying, Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted. Blessed are the meek: 
for they shall inherit the earth.’ Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness: ,for they shall be filled. Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy. Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. Blessed are the peace- 
makers: for they shall be called the children of God. Blessed are they which are per- 
secuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are ye, 
when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil against’ 
12 you falsely,’ for my sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad; for great is your reward 
13 in heaven: for so persecuted they the prophets which [who] were before you. Ye are 

the salt of the earth: but if the salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall it be salted? 

it is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast out, and to be trodden: under foot of 
14 men. Ye are the light of the world. A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid. 
15 Neither do men light a candle and put it under a fine] * bushel, but on a candlestick ; 
16 and it giveth light unto all that are in the house. Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father which [who] is in heaven. 


a oe 
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1 Ver. 5.—The tran tion of the second ahd third beatitudes in Lachmann's and Tischendorf’s editions is not suffi- 
ciently sustained by the testimony of Cod. D., the Vulgate, etc., and {s at war with the logical order of the beatitudes. 

2 Ver. 11.—Falesly, ev8dunevor, is poorly supported, and superfluous on account of the words: for My sake. (The 
evidence against Yevdduevo: is hardly sufficient to justify its removal from the text. The Vatican codex (as given by 
Buttmann) and other weighty MSS. and ancient versions have it, and Alford, Wordsworth, and Tregelles retain it, but 
Tregelles marks it as doubtful. As to the connection, pevddpnevo: belongs to efewoi, or all the three preceding verbs, but 
not to Evexey duov.—P. 8B.) 

® Ver. 15.—{The definite article here indicates the familiar household measure.—P. 8.) 


central-point of Christ’s ministry in Galilee. It was de- 

EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. livered during the first year of His public career, some 

time between the winter of 781 and the spring of 783 

General Remarks on the Sermon on the Mount. | A.U. “The activity of John by the banks of Jor 
—The Sermon on the Mount may be regarded as the | dan probably continued till toward the winter of the 
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year 781. While he baptized in Galilee, Christ la- 
bored in Judwa. About the time that John was im- 
prisoned in Galilee, the Sanhedrim of Jerusalem be- 
to view with dislike the Kors authority of 
esus. On this account, He left Judma, and retired 
to Galilee. {n the spring of the year 782, John was 
still in prison. At that time he sent the well-known 
embassy to Christ. From Matt. xi. 1, 2, we gather 
that this inquiry was made at the close of the first 
journey of Christ through Galilee; hence before His 
attending the feast of Purim, which is related in the 
Gospel of John (ch. v.). Soon afterward the execu- 
tion of John took place, probably between Purim 
and Easter of the year 782” (see my Leben Jesu, ii. 1, 
162 

és We mark three stages in the journey of Jesus 
through Galilee. The first comprises the journey of 
Christ through the mountainous district of Upper 
Galilee. This is alluded to in general terms by Mat- 
thew in ch. iv. 28. The calling aie the malic ar 
Apostles, together with the miraculous draught of 
fishes, Luke v. 1, and the sermon of the Lord by the 
Lake of Gulilee, preceding that miracle, formed the 
commencement of this journey. Its close is marked 
by the Sermon on the Mount. On His second jour- 
ney, the Lord passed beyond the bounds of Galilee 
proper into Upper Perwa. This tour commenced 


‘with His second sermon by the Lake of Galilee, on | p 


which oceasion the Lord probably uttered the greater 
part of the parables concerning the kingdom of God. 
Other three Apostles were now added to the former. 
That journey closed with the expulsion of the Lord 
from Gadara, and some conflicts between Jesus and 
the Pharisees, and a few of the disciples of John 
(Matt. ix.). During His third tour, the Lord passed 
through the towns on the Lake of Galilee to Lower 
Galilee, and toward Samaria and Judea. The num- 
* ber of the assistants and followers of Jesus was now 
increased from seven to twelve, who are set apart as 
His Apostles. The four companions of His first 
journey, and the seven who attended Him during 
the second, had only been His followers; but others 
are now added to their number. They are set apart 
to be His Apostles; and the Lord sends them before 
» Him,—as yet, however, with limited powers, and for 
a definite purpose. The narrative of this journcy 
commences with the calling of the Apostles, and 
with the instructions given to them. While the 
Aposties precede the Lord, holy women gather 
around and minister unto Him (Luke viii. 1-8). The 
towns of Magdala, in the southern part of the west- 
ern shore of the lake, and Nain, between the south- 
ern side of Mount Tabor and the Lower Hermon, are 
mentioned as special points touched during this jour- 
ney. Its goal—as appears from the sending of the 
twelve Apostles—was Jerusalem, where, according 
to John v., Jesus attended the feast of Purim. This 
journey, which was intended to terminate in Judea, 
was interrupted by two events—the resolution of the 
Sanhedrim at Jerusalem to compass the death of 
Jesus (John vii. 1), and the execution of John the 
Baptist (Matt. xiv. 12; Mark vi. 30; Luke ix. 10). 

A close review of this tour shows that Jesus un- 
dertook three public journeys to Jerusalem in order to 
awake the attention of His people, and to lead them 
to decide for the truth (John ii. 13; v.; xii. 9) 

It is important to understand the relation be- 
tween the Sermon on the Mount as given by Matthew 
and the account of it in Luke vi, 12 sqq. 

According to Augustine (De consensu evang. ii. 
19), Andr. Osiander, Biisching, Hess, Storr, Gratz, 


and others, theetwo sermons were delivered at differ- 
ent times. But most modern interpreters are agreed 
that they are only two different accounts of one and 
the same sermon of Jesus. Calvin, Schneckenbur- 
ger, and Olshausen hold that the account in Matthew 
is the less authentic of the two; while Tholuck, Eb- 
rard, and Meyer (p. 168), think that Luke derived 
his narrative from Matthew. Lastly, according to 
Strauss, neither of the two accounts is strictly au- 
thentic. In our opinion, they should be regarded as 
two different sermons delivered in close succession, 
—the one on the summit of a mountain in Galilee, 
the other, on a lower ridge of the same mountain; 
the one, addressed only to His disciples; the other, 
to all the people who had followed Him. Still, so far 
as their fundamental ideas and real subject-matter 
are concerned, the two sermons are identical, differ 
ing only in form and adaptation,—that reported by 
Matthew being addressed to the disciples, and hence 
esoteric in its form; while that given by Luke is ex- 
oteric, being addressed to the people. The funda- 
mental idea of both is evidently the same—the ex- 
altation of the humble and the humiliation of the 
proud. This idea is couched so as to correspond to 
the description of the Jewish year of jubilee, and 
expressed in the form of beatitudes. But the differ 
ent aspects under which this fundamental truth is 
resented, show that originally two sermons had been 
delivered by the Lord; for, 1. the number of the be- 
atitudes is not the same in the two sermons, and the 
beatitudes themselves are differently couched ; 2. in 
the Gospel by Luke, there is always a woe to corre- 
spond to each of the beatitudes. This contrast ap- 
pears, indeed, also in that portion of the sermon, as 
reported by Matthew, which treats of the righteous- 
ness of the Pharisees and its consequences, but in a 
form quite different from that in Luke. Add to this, 
8. the difference in the account of the locality and the 
audience. According to Matthew, Jesus delivered 
the sermon on the top of a mountain, and sitting; 
while Luke relates that He came down and stood . 
in the plain or on a plateau, to preach to the people. 
According to Matthew, “seeing the multitudes,” He 
retired among His disciples ; while Luke records that 
He came down with His disciples, and stood among 
the multitude in order to address them. “Thus we 
have evidently two different discourses on the same 
subject, and containing the same elements; and, be- 
fore we adopt any hypothesis which would represent 
the one as inferior to the other, we should first endea- 
vor to study them more closely, and to understand the 

tar characteristics of the two Gospels. Viewed 
in that light, these discourses bear each a distinctive 
character. The Sermon+on the Mount, strictly so 
called, is a discourse which Christ could not, at the 
time, have addressed to the people generally. This 
remark specially applies to His description of the 
Pharisees and scribes, and of their righteousness, and 
to His exposition of the contrast between His own 
teaching and theirs. Manifestly, Jesus could not 
have addressed in this manner the Jewish people gen- 
erally, without thereby needlessly exposi is own 
followers. Nor were the people prepared to under- 
stand or receive such doctrine. And even though 
we were to assume that the Evangelist had introduced 
into this discourse some things said on ot&er occa- 
sions, yet this sermon is so thoroughly connected in 
its structure, that it is impossible to ascribe its com- 
position, so far as its | features are concerned, 
to the Evangelist himself.” (Leben Jesu, ii. 2, p. 369.) 
Manifestly, this discourse is esoterio—an exposition 
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of the fundamental doctrines of the kingdom of hea- 
ven in their relation to the teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment, and to the ordinances and practices of a spuri- 
ous traditionalism, which could only have been in- 
tended for the disciples. Hence the choice of the lo- 
cality, the retirement from the multitude, and the gath- 


ering of the disciples around Him. The Evangelist. 


Indeed, records at the close, “that the people were 
astonished at His doctrine;” but this apparent inac- 
curacy—on our supposition—only confirms the view 
that, after’ His descent from the mountain, the Lord 
addressed to the people generally the discourse com- 
municated by Luke. The latter is just what we would 
have expected in the circumstances—ya popular and 
lively address, short, and illustrated by similes. This 
exoteric form agrees with the context as mentioned 
by Luke, who records that Jesus delivered this ad- 
dress standing among the people, though His eye 
would, no doubt, chiefly rest in blessing upon the 
disciples. 

time when there two discourses tere delivered. 
—From some events recorded by Luke before his 
account of the Sermon on the Mount (ch. vi. 1, etc.), 
it might appear to have been delivered at a later 
period. But this apparent inaccuracy must have 
been occasioned by considerations connected with the 
structure of his Gospel. The context shows that both 
Evangelists record it as having taken place at the 
same time. Both in Luke and in Matthew the history 
of the centurion of Capernaum immediately follows 
the Sermon on the Mount. Manifestly, then, the two 
discourses were delivered during the same journey of 
Jesus through Galilee. Similarly, the circumstances 
mentioned by Luke prove that the discourse reported 
by him followed immediately upon that reported by 
Matthew. According to Matthew, Jesus left the multi- 
tude, and retired with His disciples to the top of the 
mountain ; while Luke relates that He again descend- 
ed from the mountain, with His disciples, “inte the 
plain” (éwi réwou wed:vou), among the waiting multi- 
tude. If to this we add the manifest internal connec- 
tion between the two discourses, we obtain a very 
distinct view of the subject. On the top of the moun- 
tain Jesus addressed to His disciples the discourse 
about the kingdom of heaven in an esoteric form: 
while immediately afterward He repeated it in an ex- 
oteric form, in the midst of the people, on a plateau 
of the same mountain. 

The looality, or the mountain.—According to 
Latin tradition, the Mount of Beatitudes was what is 
now called the “ Horns of Hat&n,” between Mount 
Tabor and Tiberias. Robinson gives the following 
description of this mountain (ii. p. 370): ‘‘ The road 
passes down to Hattin om the west of the Tell; as 
we approached, we turned off from the path toward 
the right, in order to ascend the Eastern Horn.—As 
seen on this side, the Tell or mountain is merely a 
low ridge, some thirty or forty feet in height, and not 
ten minutes in length from east to west. At its east- 
ern end is an elevated point or horn, perhaps sixty 
feet above the plain ; and, at the western end, another 
not so high; these give to the ridge, at a distance, 
the appearance of a saddle, and are called Kurun 
Hattin, ‘Horns of Hattin.’ But the singularity of 
this ridge is, that, on reaching the top, you find that 
it lies. dlong the very border of the great southern 
plain, where this latter sinks off at once by a precip- 
tous offset, to the lower plain of Hattin, from which 
the northern side of the Tell rises very steeply, not 
much less than 400 feet... .. The shassecera facie 
Eastern Horn is a little circular plain ; and the top 
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of the lower ridge between the two horns is also 
tened to a plain. The whole mountain is of lime 
stone.”—The situation and the appearance of this 
mountain agree well with the supposition that it was 
the Mount of Beatitudes. It lay in a southwesterly 
direction, about seven miles from Capernaum. We 
can well conceive that, when, on His return from the 
journey through Galilee, Jesus reached this point, 
He partly dismissed the multitudes who had followed 
Him. The description of the top of the mountain, 
and of “ the plain,” agrees with the requirements of 
the case. Robinson has indeed shown that no weighty 
grounds can be urged in favor of this tradition (1. p. 
371). It is found only in the Latin Church, and is 
first mentioned in the 13th century by Brocardue 
oe A. DP. 1283]; while this tradition is apparent- 
y contradicted by another, which designates the same 
mountain as the spot where Christ fed the five thou- 
sand with the five loaves. Still, no valid ground can 
be urged against it. A striking historical illus- 
tration, by way of contrast, is connected with the 
Horns of Hattin, assuming that ridge to be the Mount 
of Beatitudes. On the spot where Jesus had de 
scribed the kingdom of heaven, and pronounced the 
meek and the peacemakers blessed, the most bloody 
battles have been fought! (See C. v. Raumer, p. 37.) 
On the 5th of July, 1187, the celebrated battle of Hattin © 
took place, in which the last remnant of the Crusa- 
ders was destroyed on the height of Tell Hattin, after 
the army had been beaten by Sultan Saladin in the 
valley. Again, on the plain of Jezreel, Bonaparte 
defeated, in 1799, with 3000 men, an army of 25,000 
Turks.—From the frequent repetition of the expres- 
sion, Jesus went up into a mountain, eis'7d dpos, 
Gfrérer and Bruno Bauer have inferred that the 
mountain was merely mythical, and that it always 
referred to one and the same locality. But in all 
these narratives, the term “mountain” is used in 
contradistipction to the places where the people were 
encamped (Leben Jesu, ii. 2, p. 636). Ebrard (Arit- 
tk, etc., p. 849) suggests that the expression is suffi- 
ciently explained by the circumstance, that througb- 
out Palestine there was no plain from which moun- 
tains rose, but that the country was an extended 
plain intersected by valleys, But this is only par‘ 
tially true, as there are considerable mountain-tope 
in the country ; although the configuration of Pales- 
tine may partly have given rise to such a general 
mode of expression as “to go up tato a mouniain.” , 
Occasion of this address.— According to Wicse- 
ler (Ch he 8 , p. 205), the year from 
the autumn 779 to that of 780 had been a sabbatical 
year. Thus the remembrance of the jubilee was still 
fresh in the minds of the people. For, although the . 
peculiar ordinances connected with the jubilee were 
ng longer observed even at the time of the prophets, 
phates are of the institution must still | 
ave been cheris by the people. The passage 
from Isaiah lxi., which Jesus had shortly before read 
in the synagogue at Nazareth (Luke iv. 14, etc.), re 
ferred to the year of grace of the Lord. The sym- 
bolical idea of this institution which had pervaded the 
song of Mary, was fully unfolded and developed in 
the Sermon on the Mount. (Leben Jesu, ii. 2, p. 571.) 
saa vig YS poder figs ae the Mount as 
reported by W, an r passages tn 
Luke and Mark,—This jelaiieay explained, 1. by 
the difference between the two discourses; 2. by the 
circumstance that Luke records in other the 
admonitions which were specially addressed to the 
disciples. This remark applies more especially tc 
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and to the warning 
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the Lord’s Prayer, Luke xi. 1-4; to the admonition 
to prayer, vera. 9-18; to the simile in vers. 84-36 ; 

against excessive, care for the 
things of this life, Luke xii. 22-31. Still, it is possi- 
ble that some of the statements in the first Sermon 
on the Mount, which recur in the other Gospels, may 
have been repeated on other occasions : for example, 
Mark ix. 50; Luke xii. 34; xiii. 24; xvi. 18, 17, 18. 
Others, again, may have been introduced by the 
Evangelist in another context: for example, Luke 
xii, 58. . 

Ver. 1. And the multitudes, (5a 32, 
«. T. A.—This is evidently meant to account for the 
delivery of the Sermon on the Mount. Jesus fre- 
quently saw multitudes around Him, but here a pe- 
culiar emphasis is laid on that circumstance. The 
question then arises, whether the crowding of the 
multitude around had induced Him to deliver the Ser- 
mon on the Mount in their presence, and that with all 
which tf contains concerning the scribes and Pharisees ; 
or whether, on the gontrary, it had induced Him to 
explain these truths in a confidential manner to His 
disciples hlone. We adopt the latter view, which is 
supported by the analogy of Mark iii. 12, 18; Luke 
vi. 12, 13; John vi. 28, comp. with ver. 15, 

His disciples.—It is evident that at that period 
Jesus had already made a separation between His 
disciples and the people. But Matthew distinguishes 
between this and the later choice of the twelve Apos- 
tles, ch. x. 1. The expression implies that a larger 
circle of friends and assistants had gathered around 
— among whom the twelve occupied a prominent 
piace, 

Ver. 2. And He opened His mouth.—The 
phrase dvoiyew 7d ordua, WB MMB, is, in the first 
place, orienta] and pictorial ; secondarily, it indicates 
an important element, that of confidential and solemn 
communication: Job iii. 1; Dan. x. 16. This ap- 
plies especially to the moment when the Incarnate 
Word opened His mouth to enunciate the eternal 
principles of the New Covenant. We note here the 
contrast, as between Sinai and the Mount of Beati- 
tudes, the law and the Gospel, so also betweefi the 
speaking of God during the Old Testament, accom- 
panied as it then was by thunder and lightning, and 
Jesus “ opening His mouth” under the New Testa- 
ment. 

Vers. 3-16. The Sermon on the Mount, in the nar- 
rower sense (vers. 3-16) comprises the seven beati- 
tades, and their application to the disciples of Jesus 
under the twofold simile of the salt of the earth, and 
the light of the world; the latter being ar- 
ran under two similes—that of the city on the hill, 
and that of the candlestick. The seven admonitions 
are rightly characterized as so many beatitudes. From 


ar, 
(ge 
li 


They that mourn. 


a The pure in heart. 
mama st) 


The poor in spirit. 


They which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. 


the disciples, if ye are such. Thus shall ye be:— 
salt of the earth. (5) The light of the world. 
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this we infer, above all, the cal character of 
this discourse of Jesus, since, 1. He designates each 


stage in the development of the spiritual life a beati- 
tude, because it imparts beatitude. The blessedness 
which Himself at the first imparts, is succeeded by 
being blessed, even unto perfect beatitude in glory. 
2. Since, on that account, He does not prescribe any 
course of action conformable to the law or to dis 
teaching, but a life conformable to the law, as a man- 
ifestation of His i 3. He presents the great 
outlines of New Testament righteousness as consist- 
ing in self-knowledge, felt want, suffering, emptiness, 
or susceptibility, which the Lord will meet out of the 
heayenly fulness of His own kingdom. 4. He pre- 
genta the blessings of the kingdom of heaven in their 
perfectness as spiritual in their character, and as the 
property of the beatified. 5. In the succession of 
these beatitudes He marks the devélopment of the 


new life from its commencement to its completion. ‘ 
Luther : “This is indeed a fair, sweet, and pleasant | 


cofamencement of His preaching and teaching. For 
He does not come in like Moses, or like a teacher 
of the law, with commands, threats, and terrors, but 
in the most kindly manner, with attractions, and al- 
lurements, and most sweet promises.” The old ar 
rangement into seven beatitudes is perfectly correct. 
The seventh beatitude, ‘‘ Blessed are bird errand 
marks the climax: “ They shall be the children 
of God.” Inthe eighth beatitude, the other seven 
are only summed up under the idea of the righteous- 
ness of the kingdom of heaven in its relation to those 
who persecute it; while the ninth is a description 
of the eighth, with reference to the relation in which 
these righteous persons stand to Christ. The sever 
beatitudes, therefore, describe the blessedness of the 
righteousness of God, as it appears in the last in- 
stance, on the one hand, in being persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake, and on the other, for Christ’s 
sake. This also casts a new light upon each of the 
seven beatitudes ; they are a conflict with false right- 
eousness for true righteousness’ sake: they are for 
Christ’s sake, and they are a conflict for His sake. 


The seven beatitudes form &n ascending line, in 
which the new life is traced from stage to s 
from its commencement to its completion. At the 
basis we have poverty in spirit, the grand final re- 
sult of the Old Testament discipline. But, in study- 
ing this ascending line of Christian righteousness or 


virtue, which rests on the basis of spiritual poverty, — 


we must not lose sight of the parallels which they 
contain. Manifestly, each of the beatitudes ex- 
presses a new (religious) relationship toward God, 
and, side by side with it, a new (moral) relationship 
toward the world. This will appear more clearly 
from the following table :— 


ey 

— a4 
The meek. 8 $0 

The merciful. E ee 

te 

The peacemakers. a 


1. A city set on an hill 
2. A candle put on a candlestick. 


Ver. 8. Blessed, Maxdpio:, "2%, Pa. i. 1. | mence with A (vers, 8-10), we gather what bleased- 
—*“ From the explanatory sentences, which coni- | ness Jesus has in view—that of the kingdom of 


—— 
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Messiah.” Jesus declares those blessed 
bd eg men of the world would hold to be most 
Hed tes by that term circumstances 
wiih o those aokine merely at the outside, would 
appear far from enviable, and traits of character 
running «lirectly contrary to the oarnal views and 
the legal righteousness of the Jews. Hence these 
semtences are so many paradoxes. ‘“ Although theee 
statements of Christ run directly counter to the car- 
nal prejudices of His contemporaries, His utterances 
contain nothing that was either entirely new or un- 
known, since all these beatitudes are based upon 
passages of the Old Testament (Isa. vii. 15; Ixi. 
1-8; Ps, xxxiv. 11-19; xxxvii. 11; Ixxiii. 1; 1 
Sanf. ii. 5; Ps, li, 19; Eccles. vii. 4, etc.).” 0. von 
Gerlach. ‘It is worthy of notice, that, ike the be- 
atitudes of Jesus, that in Ps. i. both presupposes a 
corresponding State of mind, and admonishes believ- 
ers to cherish and seek such a spiritual disposition. 

The poor in spirit, of rrwyol rg rvev- 
warc.—The dative is here used to designate thtm 
more particularly: in their spirit, or in reference to 
their spirit, or spiritual life; those who feel themselves 
spiritually poor, and hence realize their deep and in- 
expressible want of the Spirit, and long for the reli- 
gion of the Spirit. (The opposite of this in Rev. iii. 
17.) Hence the expression does not imply poverty 
of spirit in reference to man, far less intellectual 
poverty (as Fritzsche thinks). The idea, that it re- 
fers to external poverty, voluntarily chosen, or to a 
vow of voluntary poverty, as some of the older Ro- 
man Catholic commentators imagine (Maldonatus, 
Cornelius & Lap.), deserves no further notice. The 
addition, 7@ wyveéevuari, forms a primary and es- 
sential characteristic of Christianity. Although 
wanting in the corresponding passage in Luke, the 
expression refers there also to spiritual poverty. 
K6stlin fancies that the omission in Luke is due to 
Ebionite leanings; while Matthew purposely added 
the words, “in spirit,” to mark the difference. 
But this hypothesis is only an attempt to carry out 
the theory of Baur, that the first Christians had been 
Ebionites. It is indeed true that the expression 
bears special reference to the poor and needy of the 
Old Testament theocracy (Isa. Ixi. 1; Ixvi. 2). But 
those Ebionites were not poor in the sense of their 
entertaining carnal expectations of the Messiah, but 
in that of spiritual longing for true righteousness. 
This feeling of spiritual poverty, which appeared at 
the time of the prophets, had now attained full ma- 
turity. It had been “fulfilled ;” and hence coin- 
cided with the nerdvoa in its origin, as this 
unfolds in the two succeeding beatitudes, and forms 
the germ of the taxewoppoctm. The full meaning 
of the expression is brought out in the following re- 
mark of Tholuck :—“ To translate accurately, we must 
render the term by egené and mendici, for this is the 
meaning of xrw ds, while wéyns corresponds to the 
Latin pauper.” On the humility cherished by Gen- 
tile sages," especially on that of Socrates, comp. 
Heubner, p. 50. 

Ver. 4. They that mourn, o/ rev@otvres, 
Isa. 1xi, 2.—We must not apply the term (with Chry- 
sostom and most of the older interpreters) to deep 
mourning on account of sin, nor yet to ess and 
sorrow in general. This state of mind is explained 
by the poverty in spirit from which it springs, and 
tends toward hungering and thirsting after righte- 
ousness. From the first, the rightegusness of the 
" kingdom of heaven was the great abil aimed after, 
—even in poverty of spirit, much more in mourning. 


=. 
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But as yet this object has not been clearly realized by 
the consciousness. Hence it implies spiritual mourn 
ing, divine sorrow, in opposition to the sorrow of the 
world (2 Cor. vii. 10). This mou in God (by 
His Spirit), after God (His blessings), and for God 
(His glory), includes not only mourning on account 
of sin, but also on account of its consequences; 
more particularly, is it the expression of a state of 
mind when the world, with its pozsessions and pleas- 
ures, is no longer capable of satisfying, gladdening, 
or comforting. Those who thus mourn are to be 
comforted—of course, in the same sense in which 
they mourn; but their consolation is to be abso- 
lute (see Rom. viii. 18; 2 Cor. iv. 17; John xiv. 8), 
oo comfort necessarily implies the forgiveness of 

; it also includes the promise that their godly 
pa shall, in every respect, be removed by the 
kingdom of heaven, which is promised to the poor 
in spirit. 

Ver. 5. The meek.—Ps. xxxyii. 11, according to 
the Septuagint: of 5¢ wpacis xAnpovonhoovc: yi. 
They who suffer in love, or love in patience; they 
who, in the strength of love, boldly yet meekly, 
meekly yet boldly, bear injustice, and thereby-con- 
quer. In this beatitude, the promise of the Holy 
Land (the enemies being drive nout) is a symbol of 
the kingdom of heaven ; still, outward possession, 
and that in all its fulness, i is also referred to im the 


expression : the land, the earth. 


Ver. 6. Hunger and thirst after righteous- 
neas.—A figurative mode of indicating a desire so 
intense as to be painful. Wetstein. (The substan- 
tive is here in the accusative, ri» Bixasoourny, though 
commonly in the genitive.) A:aoovvy, with the ar. 
ticle, the only genuine righteousness, the righteous 
ness of the kingdom of heaven; but, above all, 
righteousness not as a work of our own, but as a 

,—a fact not of the outer, but of the inner life. 

ence the expression refers neither to the Christian 
religion (Kuinoel) nor to uprighiness, the restora- 
tion of wihch was, according to Meyer, the grand 
object of Christ. Rightcousness i is co ndence to 
the ldw; the righteousness of the kingdom of hea- 
ven, that to the law of the Spirit. 

They shall be filled, i. ¢., with righteousness.— 
This promise applics neither exclusively to justifica- 
tion by faith, nor to final acquittal in judgment ; but 
includes both justification, sanctification, and ‘final 
acquittal,—all of which, indeed, are inseparably con- 
nected with justification. 

Ver. 7. tne merciful, according to the stand- 
ard of the righteousness of the kingdom of heaven. De 
Wette applies this in the first place to the members of 
the theocracy, who,victorious over the Gentiles, should 
not execute vengeance upon them. The idea is correct. 
if taken in a higher and a spiritual sense. They a.: 
the meek, who, having formerly been on the defensive, 
have now taken the offensive. The meek bear the in- 
justice of the world; the merciful bravely address 
themselves to the wants of the world. They shall ob- 
tain mercy, as being the objects of mercy. As mourn- 
ing, they are delivered from the sorrows of life; as 
longing after righteousness, from the gwilt of life ; and 
now as the merciful, from all the misery of life. ” But 
this is only the negative element; the positive ap- 
pears in the gradation: they shall be comforted, 
they shall be satisfied, they shall obtain mercy, be 
inwardly renewed and restored. And all this, in 
accordance with the grand fundamental principle of 
the kingdom of God. See Matt. vii. 2. 

Ver. 8, The pure in heart, oi ca@apol ry cap 


CHAP, V. 1-16. 
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3/g.—This must refer to righteousness as the ruling 
principle of the heart and inrer life. Purity of heart 
consists in that steady direction of the soul toward 
the divine life which excludes every other object 
from the homage of the heart. Hence “ inward 
moral integrity ” is not sufficient; irrespective of the 
fact, that such integrity beara reference to an exter- 
nal moral standard. Our Lord, however, does not 
require absolute purity; else He would have said: 
They behold God. The term refers to a life pure in 
the inmost tendency and direction of the heart, be- 
cause it is entirely set upon what is eternally and 
absolutely pure. Hence it applies to walking in the 
Spirit, or to a life of sanctification, or to being born 
of God (1 John iii. 9). When thus the inmost heart 
is pure, its outgoings in life will also be pure. The 
inner life will ever manifest itself more and more 
clearly as “ seeing God.” 
shall see God.—The expression does 

not refer merely to an internal knowledge of God (ac- 
cording to Gregory of Nyssa, Theophylact, Tholuck, 
etc.), nor (according to de Wette) to direct spiritual 
communjon with God here and hereafter,—far less 
to Messianic beatitude generally (Kuinoel and others 
under the Oriental figure of a man beholding his 
king, or ing before him. These ideas are, 
however, included in the final and perfect seeing of 
God. But, on the other hand, we cannot agree with 
Meyer, that it refers to the beatific vision of saints, 
when in the resurrection body they shall behold the 
glory of God in the kingdom of His Son (Rev. xxii. 
4). For it is evident that in all these seven promises 
no interval of space or time intervenes between the 
longing and the satisfaction. This vision of God 
commences when the eye of the soul opens, or when 
spiritual vision begins in the regenerate heart (Eph. 
i. 18): it is perfected when in eternity we shall see 
Him face to face (1 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 John iii. 2). 

Ver. 9. The peacemakers, of eipnvonoi:ol. 
—The 8 : a true theocracy, not merely 
the peaceful, eipnrixol, James iii. 17. It denotes the 
papers ark by the pure heart on behalf of the 
kingdom of heaven, alluding more particularly to the 
messengers of peace under the New Testament,—not 
with reference to their official capacity, but to the 
power and truth of the word which they bear (Col. 
i. 20; Prov. xii. 20) The promise which imme- 
diately follows, corresponds with their exalted posi- 
tion as here indicated. ‘ 

They shall be called the sons of God (in 
the full theocratic sense, as children of age, viol, and 
hot merely réxva).—The term is not simply equiva- 
lent to such expressions as vioegia and «xAnpovopia, 
in Rom. viii, 17, and Gal. iv. 5-7 (Meyer), nor to 
being beloved of God (Kuinoel), nor to being like 
unto God (Paulus); but indicates that, by their fel- 
lowship with the Son, and their dependence upon 
Him, they enjoy the exalted rank of full-grown 
children of God. They are the children of God as 
the messengers of Christ, the instruments of His 
kingdom, and the organs of the Holy Ghost. The 
term sons may have been used, because the only be- 
gotten Son had not yet fully revealed Himself in that 
character; after which they appear as His friends, 
His representatives, His messengers, and His organs. 
Their dignity and glory in the kingdom of heaven— 
viewed —oconstitutes the promise given to 
them. KAnOngovra, not erunt (Kuinoel 
bat what they really are, is here expressly r . 
by the name given to them.”—Meyer. 

Ver. 10. y which are persecuted, 5 ¢ 3:0 +- 


» €yot.—Here the conflict between the new spiritual 
theocracy and its old degenerate form is introduced, 
forming a transition from the ideal representation of 
the disciples to the circumstances in which they were 
actually placed, and which are specially referred to 
in the following verse.—By righteousness is not 
merely meant here the grace alluded to in ver. 6; it 
rather comprises the substance of all the seven be- 
atitudes,—+. ¢., righteousness not merely in its grand 
manifestation, but also in its first origin and final 
completion, more especially in the form in which it 
appears in the peacemakers, exciting the resistance 
of the world (see Matt. x.; 1 Pet. iii. 14.) 

Th is the kingdom of heaven.—The 
same expression as in ver. 3. Nor, indeed, could the © 
kingdom of heaven be here different from what it 
was at the outset; only the manner of its possession 
and enjoyment is now other than it had been. To 
the poor in spirit the kingdom of heaven consists, in 
the first place, in their being comforted ; while those 
who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake will, ac- 
cording to ver. 12, partake of that t reward in 
heaven itself which is promised to ail wiio suffer for 
the sake of Christ. In ver. 3, we have the kingdom 
of heaven with all that it implies —here, with all 
that it imparts; there‘ as objectively set before us, 
—here, as our own personal and actual possession. 

Ver: 11. Blessed are ye when men shall re- 
vile you, ¢ec., for my sake.—This is the special 
application of what the Lord had above declared, or 
the interpretation of the language used in ver. 10. 
The disciples are those who are blessed; righteous- 
ness is personified in the Lord. Yet there is this 
difference: the Lord is so unconditionally; the dis- 
ciples conditionally, viz., in as far as they prove 
themselves disciples. We are not inclined, with 
Beza, to limit the expressions, “ revile and perse- 
cute,” to outward sufferings by the civil magistrate. 
The expression ¢vexey é¢pud refers to all the 
three verbs, and the word WeuSduevo: is accord 
ingly superfluous. 

By pointing to the great reward in heaven, the 
Lord sets the fact more clearly than ever before His 
hearers, that the kingdom of Messiah is not of this 
world, and that perfectness will only be attained 
there, while here we are to prepare for it by suffer- 
ing and witness-bearing on behalf of Christ. 

Ver. 12. For so persecuted they the proph- 
ets.—The example of the prophets was intended 
to show the disciples that this struggle between 
them and carnal Judaism was not of recent date, but 
had been carried on even at the time of the prophets 
(Acts vi. 7). But it would also convince them that 
they stood on the same level with the seers of old, 
and that they were to continue and complete Divine 
revelation under the New Testament. 

Ver. 16. The high calling of thé disciples had 
been announced in the beatitudes. The Lord now 
proceeds to show more fully both its necessity and 
its glory. Viewing their calling, 1. in its spiritual 
and inward aspect, the disciples are the salt of the 
earth ; 2. viewed externally, and in their ate 
capacity, they are the light of the world, viz. (a) a 
city set on a hill, as being the Church of God, and 
(6) candle on a candlestick, in their capacity as 
Apostles. These two ideas, however, must not be 
viewed as exclusive of each other. 

Ver. 18. The salt of the earth.—A figure of 
the element of noutishment and preservation in the 
kingdom of heaven, preventing corruption, preserv- 
ing nutriment, giving savor to it, and rendering it 
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a ee ee 


healthy. A similar use of the term “ salt” occurs 


in many of the proverbs and symbols of the ancients. 


—tThe idea, that the term salt is here used to indi- 
eate an indispensable commodity (Fritzsche), is far 
too vague; nor does it exclusively refer to the use 
of salt in sacrifices,—the expression implying that 
they were the salt of the whole earth.—The term 
“ earth” is figurative, denoting, not mankind gener- 
, both in the the- 


ally, but society as then existing 
ocracy and the Gentile world,—being the definite 


form which the world had assumed (Ps. xciii.; John 


iii, 12; Rev. xiii. 11). The disciples were destined, 
as the salt of the ancient theocratic world, to arrest 


the corruption which had commenced, and to impart 


.a fresh and lasting savor. 

But if the salt have lost its savor, npwpar- 
674.—In Mark ix. 50, tivadoy yérnra:. Comp. with 
this the following extract from Maundrell’s Journey 
to Palesti.ie: “In the salt-valley, about four hours 
from Aleppo, there is a declivity of about twelve 
feet, caused by the continual removal of salt. I 
broke oii a piece where the ground was exposed to 
the rain, the sun, and the air; and found that, while 
it glittered and contained particles of salt, it had 
wholly lost its peculiar savor. But the portions 
within, which were in juxtaposition to the rock, still 
retained the savor of salt.” Comp. also Winer sub 
Salz [and other Biblical Encyclops]. Salt which is 
quite pure cannot lose its savor, but only if it have 
any foreign admixture. The same remark applies 
to our spiritual life. Viewed in itself, it remains 
pure salt; but in its human form, and with the ad- 
mixture of human elements, it may lose its savor. 
At the same time the Lord here speaks hypotheti- 
cally: if the salt have lost its savor. The point of 
comparison in the figure lies in the idea: salt which 
has lost its savor cannot be salted again, nor a cor- 
rupted shi (aad be evangelized anew. Jansen: non 
datur sal salts. (Comp., however, 2 Pet. ii. 21; Heb. 
vi. 4.) For the sal¢ is the thing to be salted [as the 
Com. E. Vers. correctly translates : ‘‘ wherewith shall 
it be salted?”’], comp. the following eis ov8ey, etc., 
and not the food, as Luther's version would make it: 
“ Womit soll man salzen ?” (‘“‘ Wherewith shall men 
salt?”) An be sero from the faith has, so far as 
he is concerned, made void the saving power of sal- 
vation ; nor is there another and higher substitute 
for the spiritual office of the ministry, if once it have 
become degenerate. : 

There remaing, then, only the judgment. Salt 
which has lost its savor is only fit to be cast out, and 
trodden under foot of men. Those who are hence- 
forth to carry on and continue the history of the 
world, will tread it under foot as they pass on their 
way. maria be Theophylact, it refers to exclu- 
sion from the office of teacher; according to Chry- 
sostom, to greatest contempt; according to Luther, 
to rejection by Christ. 

Ver. 14. Yo are the light of the world.— 
Comp. John ix. 5. In all these descriptions of the 
disciples, the Lord presupposes that His Spirit and 
His pti have become the principle of their 
life. They are the light of the world, as deriving 
their light from Him who is the true light of the 
world (Eph. iii. 9; Phil. ii, 15), just as they are the 
sons of God in Him who is the eternal Son of God. 
—Thus He awakens in them the knowledge of His 
own dignity by a sense of their destiny. 

A city set on a hill.—It is generally suppdsed 
that Jesus had at the time the town of Safed in 


view, which lies on the top of a hill. But Robin- 


son has shown [iii. p. 425] that this supposition is, to 
say the least, improbable, since it is doubtful whether 
Safed then already existed. 

Ver. 15.: Under a bushel.—The common meas- 
ure used in houses, holding about a peck. ‘ In the 
East, the practice is to place a candle on the floor, 
and to cover it with a measure used for corn, when 
it is desired to keep it burning and yet to prevent 
its effects for a time” (?).—Tholuck. Just as the can- 
dlestick is the means of diffusing the light, so the 
bushel that of confining it; or, realizing the full idea 
of an upturned bushel, confining it within very nar 
row limits. The same relation exists between the 
limited measure of officialism, of intellect, of asceti- 


‘cism, of traditionalism in life or teaching, and the 


infinite fulness of light issuing from living Christian- 
ity. 
The candle on the candlestick.*—tThe min- 


‘istry should not conceal the light of knowledge, but 


hold it up, so that its brightness may be diffused as 
widely as possible throughout the apartment. 

Ver. 16. Your light.—This proves that the 
light by which they become candlesticks is not their 
own, but given from above. It is this light which 
is to shine before all men; in other words, they are 


openly and boldly to come forward with the mes - 


sage of the New Testament, in accordance with their 
vocation as disciples. 

That they may see your good works.— 
From the wording of the passage, we infer, that by 
the works. som different is meant from 
the light mentioned above. We regard them as the 
special graces and manifestations of the disciples 
such as miracles, the creation of a new life, the 
ruits of regeneration), which must be viewed in the 
light of Christianity, and may serve as a practical 
commentary on the word. 

Glorify your Father.—A moet glorious pros- 


pect is here opened up to those who are reviled and 


persecuted. A lively representation this, also, of the 
conviction wrought in men, and of the blessed certi- 
tude resulting from the conduct of the disciples. 
Men shall glorify the Father of the Christians; and 


hence, also, adopt their faith and their acknowledg- 
ment of God in Christ, and thus become blessed. But 
all the glory is to be the Lord’s. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. In the Sermon on the Mount, the whole doc- 
trine of Christ is exhibited in the first stage of its 
development, as afterward it is expounded in a some- 
what analégous manner in the Epistle of James, We 
have here the new Christian life as the eternal law 
of the Spirit, or else the old law in its Christian trans- 
formation as a new life. If it is said that the Lord 
here exhibited the law, or Old Testament right- 
eousness, in all its fulness, we add, that this fulness 
of the law removed the legal character of the law. 
The spirit of the law transforms the outward letter 
into something internal, into a power of life and vital 
principle; it substitutes one reality in place of 
many ordinances ; and instead of the series of ten 
commandments (and ten is the number of the world, 


* (Dr. Conant substitutes lamp on the lamp stand, since 
the C. V. may make u false impression; the candlestick being 
necessary to this use of the candle, whether hid under a vee- 
sel or not. “The lamp (Avxvos), being low, was ploced on 


2 support (Avxvia) sufficiently high to give light through 


the room; and this latter would be equally necessary tn 


candlo with its candlestick, as we use the terms."—I’. 
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while seven is that of the sanctuary), a succession of 

seven stages of sacred and spiritual development of 

the new life. The former contrast between -the de- 

mands of God and the performances of man—be- 

tween the Judge and the guilty sinner—becomes now 

that of blessing and receiving, between a gracious 
Father and merciful Saviour, and the humble believ- 
er. In short, teousness in all its fulness consists 
in this, that Christ Himself is all righteousness, and 
that His righteousness is imparted to man through 
the grand medium of reception, viz, poverty 
spirit. 

As the passage under consideration describes the 
kingdom of heaven in its principles, power, and 
graces, 8o Matt. x. details its organization, which 
marks the second stage in the development of the 
teachiny of Christ. ' 

2. The contrast between the Old and the New 
Covenant is here strikingly brought out,—(a) In its 
representations and outward manifestation: Moses 
and Christ.—Mount Sinai in the rocky wilderness, 
and the Mount of Beatitudes in the midst of a popu- 
lous district in the Holy Land.—Moses alone, con- 
cealed from view by the clouds of an awful thunder. 
storm ; Christ surrounded by His disciples, and sit- 
ting among them.—Mount Sinai, with bounds set 
about it, and the people at a distance ; the Mount of 
Beatitudes encompassed by multitudes.—In the one 
case, the people fleeing from the mountain; in the 
other, crowding toward its summit, and — on 
its ridge. (5) In its essential characteristics: Moses 
received the law from Jehovah by the ministry of 

while in a state of ecstasy ; but Christ brought 
it forth from the depths of His theanthropic heart, 
in full and calm consciousness.—The law of Moses 
Written upon tablets of stone, the word of Christ on 
the hearts of His disciples.—In the one case, thunder 
and lightnings; in the other, only beatitudes.—In 
the one case, successive demands, each isolated, and 
each taking away all hope of life; in the other, suc- 
cessive blessings, connected together and creative, 
almost like the six days of creation.—In the one case, 
the first tables of the law broken in pieces by Moses, 
in his wrath at the apostasy of the people, and other 
tables substituted with sacrificial injunctions, stricter 
than the former; in the other case, the first sermon 
delivered on the Mount, and at its second delivery, 
adupted to the wants and the weaknesses of the peo- 
ple—In the oné case, everything from without, in 
the objective form of outward commandments ; in 
the other, everything committed to the heart—every- 
thing from within, wafted, so to speak, in the life- 
giving breezes of the holy mountain—In the one 
case, the ancient Gospel-promise transformed into 
law ; in the other, even the law with its demands— 
such as poverty of spirit, etc.—transformed into Gos- 
pel.—tIn the one case, the theocracy founded in the 
shadows of the letter; in the other, the kingdom of 
heaven in the reality and life of the Spirit. (c) In 
ita results; Sinai was adapted to a particular era, to 
a particular nation, and for a definite educational 
purpose.* But the word of Christ equally applies to 


*We note here, how Sir Humphry Davy and Coccejus 
independently arrive at the same conclusion: “The usages 
and ceremonies which Moses instituted, appear to have been 
superaddod to its spiritual worship, for the purpose of 
adapting that religion to a certuin climate, and to the pecu- 
Mar state of the Jewish people. They served rather as the 
garb of that religion, than as forming an essential part of it.” 

e should rather say, that they were the legal and symbol- 
fecal furm of that religion,—a form in which even the moral 
law was clothed. | 


all times and to all peoples, being the guide to salva- 
tion.—The law terrifies the people, and makes them 
flee; the Sermon on the Mount addresses itself to 
their hearts, and draws them to the Lord. 

8. There is an obvious connection between the 
Mount of Beatitudes and the other holy mountains, 
The first beatitude (that of the poor in spirit) brings 
us to Sinai; the second and third (the mourning, and 
the meek) point to Moriah and Zion ; the fourth and 
fifth (those who hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, and the merciful) direct to Golgotha, in its two- 
fold import (as the Mount of the Curse and that 
of Reconciliation) ; while the sixth and seventh re- 
mind us of Gethsemane and the Mount of Olives, and 
of Bethany and the Mount of Olives, or also of Mount 
Tabor. 

4. It were a t mistake to place the seven be- 
atitudes of the Sermon on the Mount in the same 
category with the ten commandments of the law. 
This were not to enrich, but to make them all the 

rer. Their fulness consists in this, that each of 
these beatitudes comprises all the ten commandments, 
only from a higher and more comprehensive point 
of view, as summed up in the law of the Spirit. Even 
the first quality of poverty in spirit comprises Mount 
Sinai, with all its commandments, inasmuch as this 
state of feeling. is the aim, the object, the spiritual 
effect, and the substance of the entire legislation ; 
and hence, also, the germ of the whole new life. It 
is impossible to feel poor in spirit, without at the 
same time longing for the riches of the Spirit of God, 
or of the kingdom of heaven. Hence we draw the 
following inferences as to the succession of the beat- 
itudes: (1) Each new stage contains again the first 
stage in anew form. (2) Each new stage preserves all 
the former stages. (8) In the last, they are summed 
up and presented under the form of life which has 
attained its perfection. For, first, it is evident that 
the seven beatitudes are in reality only one beatitude. 
Secondly, the seven graces or spiritual states consti- 
tute one grand direction in reference to God and to 
our neighbor, even the direction of the heart unto 
truth. Lastly, the seven promises are not seven dis- 
tinct elements, but seven successive forms under 
which the kingdom of heaven is presented. Under 
the first form, the kingdom of heaven itself is pre- 
sented, but mainly objectively; while in the saat 
form it reappears, but this time mainly subjectively, 
as finally possessed by the saints. 

5. The following contrasts exhibit the relation 
between the apparent descent, and the actual ascent 
of souls, as presented in the seven beatitudes. 


(1) To be poor in spirit,and —To possess the kingdom of 


heaven, as the object get 
before us, or as on 
of the heart. 


(2) To mourn without mea- 


sare, 
(8) Meekly to bear injustice 
upon earth, 


(4) To hunger and thirst In 
epirit after rigzhteous- 
ness (to bear the judg- 
ment of God), 

(5) In the service of mercy, 
to devote our life to the 
wants of the world, 

(6) Purity of heart: absolate 
renunciation of the world, 
death of our own will, 


(1) To be peacemakers, To 
be sent and cast into 
evory burning controver- 


—To be comforted without — 


measure. 


—'Fo obtain the dominion of . 


the earth by spiritual tri- 


A de 

—To be satisfied In the high- 
est senso, and absolutely 
(to obtain food and drink). 


—To rest in the bosom of In- 
finite mercy. 


—To behold God. Absolute 

ion of all in this vise 

on of God. Blessed enjoy- 
ment of this viston. 

—The glory and beauty of 

the sons of God, or of those 

who are princes in His eter- 


f 
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sy of the world. To de- 
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nal kingdom. The vehicles | 


ecend as mediatorato the of the blessing which com- 
very gates of bell, eth nom Hod. Tremor HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 
to e s e ® 
j Son of God. pe ae aaa Glorious accomplishment of the prediction of 
Generally: : Moses: “A Prophet like unto me,” etc. ; Deut. xviii. 
To suffer fur righteousness' —Actual inward ion 


ofthe kingdom of heaven, 

—A new world: the eternal 
inheritance, the great re- 
ward in heaven. 


sake, 
To saffer for Christ's sake, 


6. The paradox exhibited in these contrasting 
statements, which probably comes out most distinct- 
ly in the first beatitude, indicates the relationship be- 
tween Christianity and the world, and the judgment 
of the world generally. Christianity itself is that 
“ foolishness of God” which is wiser than the wis- 
dom of this world, and that truth of God which 
sweeps away the delusive appearances of the world 
(comp. 1 Cor. i. 17, ete.). 

7. It is evident that the seven stages here de- 
scribed may be arranged under twice three stages, 
based upon poverty in spirit, and indicating a three- 
fold relationship toward God and toward the world: 
1, religious and moral relationship to God: mourn- 
ing, hungering, and thirsting; purity of heart; 2, 
moral aud religious relationship toward the world: 
meekness, mercy, peacemaking. But besides, it is 
important to notice how each of these ateee is al- 
ways the result of that which precedes it. Thus pov- 
erty in spirit leads to mourning; mourning renders 
meek ; meekness obtains a view of eternal righteous- 
ness; hungering and thirsting after this righteous- 
ness renders infinitely merciful and compassionate ; 
mercy surrenders everything, renounces all, and thus 
becomes purity of heart, which surrenders all, and 
devotes all. Purity of heart is the disposition requi- 
site for the Divine commission of bringing peace into 
the world. The peacemakers necessarily suffer for 
righteousness’ sake (Isa. lii. 7); and in measure as 
they apprehend the kingdom of love in its essential 
features, will they see and understand that all is but 
suffering for Christ’s sake. 

This progress from poverty in spirit to the high- 
est stage of peacemaking and suffering for Christ’s 
sake, is the effect of Divine grace acti 
influencing the soul which is humbled under a sense 
of spiritual poverty. Accordingly, the first effect of 
beholding the kingdom of heaven, is to mourn.— 
Similarly, to be really comforted, leads to meekness. 
—The consciousness of special victory achieved by 
bearing wrong, issues in hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness.—Those who are satisfied are merciful, 


8. The Sermon on the Mount, which embodieg the 
spiritual principles of the kingdom of heaven in all its 
bearings and aspects, may be compared with other 
forms of religious and moral legislation. In the passage 
succeeding it, a comparison is instituted between this 
new form of the eternal law and the law of Moses 
and the traditions of the Pharisees. Not that the 
Sermon on the Mount is a rectification, but a harmo- 
nious development, the continuation and application, 
of the law of God under the Old Covenant ; while the 
contrast with traditionalism is strongly and markedly 
brought out. (On the relation between the Sermon 
on the Mount and the sayings of heathen sages, 
comp. Tholuck’s Commentary. On the false applica- 
tion of the Sermon on the Mount to civic and polit- 
ical relationship, by Quakers and other sectaries, 
comp. Stier's Discourses of Jesus.) 


upon and. 


15.—Mount Sinai, and the obscure, unknown Mount 
of Beatitudes.—The sacred mountains.—Import of 
the expression: “ He went up into a mountain,” *— 
The law of the letter spiritually explained, and the 
law of the Spirit expressed in the letter.—Outward 
and inward tradition: Cain and Abel, Ishmael and 
Isaac, Esau and Jacob, Caiaphas and Christ.—The 
first and the second Sermon on the Mount, or the 
disciples and the people-—The place whence Christ 
taught, a symbol of Christian teaching: 1. A stone 
on the summit (let our doctrine be simple); 2. the 
summit of a mountain (let our doctrine be exalted); 
3. a place of prayer (let it be holy, derived from hea- 
ag H 4, a place of pilgrimage (let it be from life, and 
for life).—" He o His mouth: this the comple- 
tion of revelation.+—The Old Covenant with its ten 
commandments; the New with its seven beatjtudes. 
—Thalaw given by Moses: grace and truth appear 
ed by Jesus Christ.—The one beatitude of Christians 
unfolding into seven beatitudes.—“ Blessed are: we 
must be blessed in order to become blessed.—Neces- 
sity of a state of grace in the kingdom of God. 1. 
Such a state is the condition of further attainments. 
2. It precedes all gracious action.—The seven beati- 
tudes marking deepening humiliation.—The seven 
beatitudes marking ing exallation.—Corres 
dence of this humiliation 4 xaltation.-—“ Blessed ars 
the poor in spirit: for,” ete. (Similarly each of the 
other beatitudes by itself furnishing a theme for pre- 
cious meditation.}—The kingdom of heaven in its 
grand outlines : comfort, gain, satisfaction, enjoyment 
of mercy, vision of God, adoption into the family of 
God.—Or again, the kingdom of peace and of joy; 
of love and of meekness ; of righteousness ; of mer- 
cy; of blessed knowledge ; of heavenly peacemaking 
and of glory.—Poverty in spirit the frudz of the law 
tor the Old Covenant), and the germ of the Gospel 
of the New Covenant).—The crowning glory of the 
law is poverty in spirit.—The triumph of the law 
consists in that it makes poor; that of the 
in that it makes rich—A well-marked and definite 
state consists in a definite and well-marked tendency 
of mind and heart: poverty in spirit is longing for 
the entire kingdom of heaven.—A view of the king- 
dom of heaven in its nearness leads to mourning.— 
He who has been comforted by a manifestation of 
the kingdom of heaven, becomes meek.—Victory 
over men and the earth leads to hungering and thirst- 
ing after the righteousness of God.—If we have been 
satisfied in the house ef God, we shall learn to be 
merciful—He who reposes on eternal mercy may 
well surrender all, and be pure in heart.—One glimpse 
of this vision of God converts man into a messenger 


* Meta ibeade ahaheadey in Matt. v.1: “Christ had four places 
of spiritual retirement from the bustle of the world—all, in 
a certain sense, exemplary: 1. 9” €pnuoy, for fasting and 
temptation, conflict with Satan. 2. +d dpos, for prayer, 
teaching, miraculous feeding, transfiguration, finally ascen- 
sion. 8. 7d wAotoy (type of the Church), for teaching and 
miracles. 4. The garden of Gethsomane, agony."—P. S.} 


t[Dr. Wordsworth, quoting from the fathers on dvolias 


7 ordua avtov: “He who before had opened the mouth 
of Moses and all the Prophets, now opens His own mouth,— 
He who had taught the world by them conecrning Himself, 
now teaches in His own Person—God with ua, sand He dee 
livers in the Sermon on the Mount a perfect cude of Chrige 
tian Duty.”—P 8.] 


CHAP. V. 1-16. 
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of peace. 1. He has seen the peace of the Spirit, 
and carries it to other spirits; 2. he has seen the 
peace of the blessed, and brings it to men; 3. he has 
seen the peace of nature, and introduces it into soci- 
ety.—The children of God, the image of the Son of 
God.—The righteousness of the kingdom of heaven 
springing from a sevenfold sense of unrighteousness : 
poverty, mourning, etc.—To suffer for righteousness’ 
sake, is to suffer for Christ’s sake, and vice versd.— 
Holy suffering the most glorious doing: 1. As the 
crown and seal of every deed of faith; 2. as the vic- 
tory over temptation to evil-doing; 3. as the victory 
over the evil deeds of men; 4. as a testimony to the 
deed of God.— Falsely,” or “ for My sake.”—It is 
only if we really suffer for His sake that the Lord 
charges Himself with it.—Blessed are they which are 
persecuted for Christ’s sake.—Even revilers contrib- 
ute to our blessedness.—Christians as companions of 
the prophets, 1. in their sufferings; 2. in their bless- 
edness. —The persecutions of the world designed to 
prepare believers fonbeing the salt of the earth and 
the light of the world.—The disciples of the Lord, 
the salt of the earth, the light of the world.—The 
disciples are to be the salt of the earth, 1. by con- 
suming death, 2, by preventing corruption, 3. by pro- 
moting life-—If the salt have lost its savor, nothing 
can remedy the evil; so also with a dead profession, 
_ and a dead ministry.—Salt that has lost its savor is 
cast on the great road of life, as exemplified, 1. by 
heathen antiquity, 2. by theocratic Judaism, 3. by 
mediwval traditionalism.—The disciples of the Lord 
the light of the world through tht great light of hea- 
ven.—Only in the light of the Lord can we diffuse 
light.—The Church of God a city set on a hill_—The 
candie of the ministry in the house of God.—The 
candle is not to be put under the bushel, but on a 
candlestick : (@) Not under the bushel of the letter 
merely, or of oflicialism, or of our limited understand- 
ing, or of our narrow sympathies ; but (d) on the can- 
dlestick of a sound confession, of ecclesiastical order, 


of spiritual liberty, and of a Christian life——The stake’ 


of martyrs the lofty candlestick of the Church.—Let 
your light shine, 1. to enlighten men, 2. to throw 
light on Christian works, 3. to glorify the Father of 
lights (James i.).—Our Father in heaven is glorified 
by poverty in spirit, 1. because He bestows it; 2. be- 
cause it leads to Him; 8. because in Him it obtains 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Starke :—Christ will give us also a mouth and 
wisdom, Luke xxi. 15.—A preacher must open his 
mouth without fear or hesitation; confess the truth 
without being afraid; nor spare any one, whoever 
he be, Isa. lviii. 1—The larger the audience, and 
the more anxious it is, the more gladly should the 
preacher open his mouth.—It ought to be the great 
concern of man to obtain eternal life, Phil. ii, 12.— 
By pride have we fallen from the kingdom of God, 
and by humility must we again enter it, James iy. 16. 
—God bestows all in return for all, or rather, in re- 
tarn for nothing.—The greater our faith, the deeper 
our humility.—The more wretched a man is-in his 
own eyes, the more exalted and acceptable is he in 
the sight of God.—Sufferings borne for the sake of 
God, and tears shed for our own sins and for those 
of our neighbors (Ps. cxix. 136) are the well-spring 
of true comfort, Isa. lxi. 3.—The comfort of man 
only increases our sorrow, Job xvi. 2; but Divine 
consolation makes the heart joyous and assured, Ps. 
xcrv. 19.——-Meekness builds up, while hot and rash 
, seal pulls down.—The ungodly have no title to their 

_ possessions in this world, and death shall at last de- 


prive them of all, Ps. xlix. 18.—Luther: Where 
real hunger and earnestness are awanting, fair ap- 
pearances will lead to no result.—True hunger seeks 
for that which affords nourishment and satisfactidn. 
—Whoever showeth mercy shall obtain fresh mercy 
from God.—You forgive a small error, but God will 
forgive all your sins. But woe to the unmerciful, 
James ii. 13; Matt. xxv. 42; Luke xvi. 25.—By na- 
ture no man is pure in heart, Jer. xvii. 9; Gen. viii. 
21; Prov. xx. 9: God creates it in us, Ps. li, 12.— 
Without holiness no man can see the Lord, Heb. 
xii, 14.—Happy he who, having been born blind, ob- 
tains his sight; but more blessed by far the man 
who, being born spiritually blind, is enabled 
to see God, Rev. iii. 17, 18.—Those who love to 
quarrel, to dispute, and to make strife, are the chil- 
dren of the devil.—It is a sign that we are the chil- 
dren of God, if we love peace and advance it.—Not 
only what we do, but what we suffer, is a fruit of 
faith, Heb. xi. 33, 36.—Believers are hated, reviled, 
and persecuted on account of the things for which 
they should be loved and blessed, Jobn x. 82. 
—Persecution for righteousness’ sake has a great 
reward.—The more painful to flesh and blood 
the preaching of the cross, the more readily 
should it be received, Luke ix. 44.—Luther: 
What comfort that the Son of God Himself 
calls us blessed, let whoever may speak ill of us! 
1 Cor. iv. 3-5.—Christians, and especially ministers, 
must submit to reviling and persecution: this has 
always been the lot of the Church; nor is it a good 
sign when a servant of God is without it, Gal. vi. 12. 
—tThe Church is preserved despite the fury of Satan. 
—Let persecutors rage, since Christ offers us such 
blessed comfort.—He who in his inmost heart re- 
joices not in the cross of Christ, is not worthy of 
Him, James i. 2.—To be reviled and persecuted by 
the world for conscience’ sake, is to be commended 
and crowned, Rev. ii. 10.—By suffering we enter 
into communion with the prophets and the Lord Je- 
sus Himself.—The inheritance of the saints is in 
heaven.—Teachers are not only to have salt in them- 
selves, but also to make right use of their salt, so as 
to apply neither too much nor too little of the pun- 
gent, 1 Tim. iv. 16—When the children and ser- 
vants of God remain stedfast under persecutions, 
they prove themselves good salt; but if they give 
way, the salt has lost its savor.—While attempting 
to avoid persecution, we shall all the more expose 
ourselves to it.—Believers should be united, that the 
world may recognize a visible Church, Heb. x. 29.— 
The eyes. of all are set upon religious men, especially 
upon those’ who are teachers, and placed over a 
church: if they act in accordance with their profes- 
sion, many are edified ; if otherwise, the scandal is 
all the greater, 2 Cor. vi. 3.—Every Christian must 
be anxious to bring others to the light and knowl- 
edge of the truth, Luke xxii. 32.—A candle does 
not put itself upon a candlestick, neither does a min- 
ister take upon himself the sacred office, Eph. iv. 11. 
—He who hides the grace of sanctification, shall 
lose it.—Blessed the household over which even une 
believing soul sheds its light.—Faith alone Icads to 
truly good works.—Faith does not stop to inquire 
whether it is necessary to do good works: it is its 
nature to manifest itaelf in good works.—The grand 
object of good works is the glory of God, 1 Cor. x. 
81. 

T’sco :—In the kingdom of Christ, possession of 
the world is attained, not by might, but by meek- 
ness.—W hat the sun is to this worl as the light of. 
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the earth, that the disciples of Christ should be to 
mankind generally. 

Gerlach :—The first four beatitudes apply to those 
who are seeking; the last, to those who know how 
to preserve what they have found.—The meek shall 
inherit the earth. Possession of his inheritance 
commences, spiritually, immediately, since all things 
belong to believers, and all contributes to their 
salvation (1 Cor. iii. 21-28; Rom. viii. 28). But it 
also literally commences on earth, since the Church 
of God outlasts all the kingdoms of this world (Dan. 
vii. 17, 18), and is destined to become the most ex- 
tensive kingdom of this world. Lastly, it shall be 
fully accomplished, when Christ, who is our life, 
shall appear, and we shall appear with Him in 
a Py highest reward of love to God, is the 
ove of God.—lIf salt is pungent, it is also savory; 
if light penetrate and reveal, it also quickens and 
revives: similarly the servants whom the Lord has 
furnished for His own work. 

Heubner :—If we would listen to the Saviour, we 
also must ascend with Him from what is earthly to 
‘what is heavenly.—On the manifestations of God 
witnessed in sacred mountains.—When Jesus opens 
His mouth let us open our hearts.—Luther on the 
passage: These are the three points which go to 
make‘a good preacher: He must come boldly for- 
ward; 2. he must open his mouth before all men, 
and say something worth hearing; 8. he must know 


when and where to stop.*—Spiritual poverty, Pa. 
xxxiv. 19; li. 19; Isa, xli. 17; liv. 63 lvii. 25; Ixi 1; 
Ixvi. 2.—Humility stands at the top of all the Beati- 
tudes.—Luther: Itis the prerogative of God to make 
something out of nothing.—To be destitute of spiritual 
poverty, is to be destitute of all practical religion — 
Augustine, Enarr. in Ps, cxxxvi.: “ multi flent fletu 
Babylonio, quia et gaudent gaudio Babylonio. Qui 
gaudent lucris et flent damnis, utrumque de Baby- 
lonia est. Flere debes sed recordando Sion.”—Let us 
always bear in mind Rev. vii. 17, and xxi. 4: “God 
will wipe away all tears from their eyes.” But how 
can we hope to enjoy this blessed privilege, if we 
have not actually shed tears on earth ?—Spiritual 
hungering and thirsting an evidence of spiritual 
health.—It is our highest honor to bear the cross of 
Christ.—We shall be rendered perfect by enduring 
affliction.—The gradation here indicated is absolute- 
ly necessary ; not one of the steps may safely be left 
out.—Vers. 12. (Pericope.) The order of grace, ot 
of beatitude: 1. It commences wjth repentance (vers. 
8-5); 2. it rests on faith (ver. 6); 3. it requires con- 
tinual sanctification (vers. 7-9); 4. it is evidenced by 
suffering (10-12). 


i I remember rightly, Luther once gave this homilet!- 
cal advice (derived from the words: He opened His mouth 
in a more pointed form than IHeubner, viz.: 7rit fré 
auf; thu'e Maul auf; hor bald auf! ¢. e., *Get "P bokd- 
ly; open the mouth widely; be done quickly."—P. 5.) 


. 


I, 


The doctrine and righteousness of Christ the genuine development and fulfilment of the Old Tostament, 
as being the true and absolute fulfilment of the law in contradistinction to spurious traditionalism, 
or the ossification and perversion of the law exhibited in the righteousness of the Pharisees and scribes, 
in respect both of their teaching and in their practice. Christ and Moses; Christ and traditionalism. 
—Descent from the Mount of Divine Revelation to the arbitrary dispensations and ordinances of man. 
Ch. v. 17-ch. vii. 6. 


(Ch. v. 20-26, the Gospel for the 6th Sunday after Trinity.—Ch. vi. 24-84, the Gospel for the 15th Sunday 
after Trinity.) 


eee 
1. Christ and the Law ; or, Christ the absolute fulfilment, 
Cuaptrer V. 17-19. 


17 Think not that I am come to destroy the law, or the prophets: I am not come lo 

18 destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or 

19 one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled. Whosoever there 
fore shall break one of these least commandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be 
called the least in the kingdom of heaven: but whosoever shall do and teach them, the 
same shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven. 


and custom—to be accustomed, to think, to imagine 
(to suppose according to custom). Hence the expre> 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. : pt 
sion here points to a legal prejudice: Do not sup 


Ver. 17. Think not, u} voulonre,—The 
choice of the expression, voul(ev, in connection with 
the word yduos immediately following, must not be 

overlooked. The verb implies: to recognize as use 


pose that I um come to destroy the law.* 
The connection between this and what precedes, is 


* (German: dae Gesets su entectaen, which might 
be rendered: to tllegatiae or to outlaw the law.—P. 8.) 


~ 


CHAP. V. 17-19. 


evident, although Meyer denies it. Immediately be- 
fore, Jesus had spoken of persecution for righteous- 
ness’ sake and for His sake. This implied a con- 
trast between His righteousness and that of the Pha- 
rwees and scribes. Accordingly, the question would 
naturally arise as to the relation between His doc- 
trine of the kingdom of heaven, the law, and the 
Old Testament generally, since the discipfes could 
not, at the time, have been fully alive to the con- 
trast between Jewish traditionalism and the law of 
Moses. Evidently the prejudice might arise in their 
minds, that Jesus intended to destroy the law. . 
This difficulty is immediately met by the declara- 
tion, that He was come, not to destroy, but to 
the law; nay that. he was Himself its fulfil- 
ment, and that not merely in respect of its types, 
but of all the symbols of truth which were afloat 
among men, whether specially Jewish, or in heathen 
religions, or even of those presented by history and 
nature generally. Still, we must bear in mind that 
Matthew always chiefly points to the fulfilment of 
the Old Testament in Christ. The idea of an abso- 
late fulfilment of all types, is brought out in the Gos- 
pel by John. 
The law, or the prophets.—Not merely the 
Pentateuch as a boold, or the prophets as the other 
portions of the Old Testament, but also the gradual 


spiritual development of Old Testament revelation. 


which they embody. The % is never used for «al, 
but always as a particle of distinction (comp. Winer, 
Gram. of the N. T. ; Fritzsche ad Mare., p. 276 8qq.). 
“In the present instance it means, to abrogate the 
one, or the other.” The Jews were guilty of vari- 
ous kinds of abrogation of the law. The Sad- 
. ducees destroyed the prophets, the Pharisees the 
law, the Essenes, in part, both the law and the 
‘ prophets. But Christ preserved the Old Testament 


~ 


' in all its entirety, and fulfilled it in its deepest mean- 


_ carried out to its full id 


| 


} 
} 


ing. As everywhere else, so here, the word ydéuos 
refers to the whole law, and not merely to the Deca- 
logue ; although we recognize in the Old Testament 
a manifest distinction between the moral law, the 
ceremonial law, and the national or civil law. The 
ceremonial was intended to supplement the moral 
law; while the civil law supplemented both, and 
formed their basis. ‘ The special quotations from 
the moral law which are afterward adduced by the 
Saviour, are only intended as examples of the whole 
law (or of what was most important nsisting of 
some of those moral precepts which would most 
readily occur in the circumstances. He fulfilled the 
whole law,—not the smallest ceremonial or national 
ordinance being destroyed in its ultimate idea, while 
everything which the law prescribed, and of which 
the ancient ordinances were only the cro:xeic, was 
” (Meyer). ‘‘ The ex- 


pression, rods wpoofras, cannot possibly refer 
to the ictions contained in their writings (the 
Greek 


athers: Beza, Calovius, and others,—amon 
them, Tholuck and Neander), as nobody would 
imagine that the Messiah would destroy chem. 
Taken in connection with the ydyos (comp. also ch. 
vii, 12; xxiie 40), it must refer to the injunctions of 
the prophetic writings.” But carnal Judaizers might 
the contrast between the life of Jesus and 
their fanciful and secularized views of what the lan- 
guage of the prophets conveyed, as destroying not 
only the law, but the prophets. 
To destroy, «a7Tadvcas—in the sense of ab- 
rogating, a revolutionary destruction of existing in- 
stitutions. 
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But to fulfil, 4AAa #Anpéoas.—The expres- 
sion is differently interpreted, as meaning: 1. actually 
to fulfil (Elsner, Wolf, Bleek, and others); 2. to 
complete doctrinally, = reAe:woa:, to interpret more 
fully, to perfect, ¢. e., to bring out its spiritual mean- 
ing (Lightfoot, Hammond, etc.); 3. combining the 
two views: to make perfect as doctrine, and to ex- 
hibit perfectly in the life. In adopting the latter 
interpretation, we must keep in mind that this 
wAfhpwois is not to be understood as implying that 
an imperfect revelation was to be completed, but that 
a preliminary and typical revelation was to be pre- 
sented in all its fulness, and completely realized by 
word and deed. [Dr. Wordsworth: “ Christ fulfilled 
the law and the prophets by obedience, by accom- 
plishment of types, ceremonies, rites, and prophecies, 
and by explaining, spiritualizing, elevating, enlarg- 
ing, and perfecting the moral law, by writing it on 
the heart, and by giving grace to obey it, as well as 
an example of dbedience, by taking away its curse ; 
and by the doctrine of free justification by faith 
in Himeelf, which the law prefigured and antici- 
pated, but could not give.” Augustine: “ Ante Christi 
adventum lex judebat, non juvabat ; post, et gubet et 
juvat.” Maldonatus: “ Abolet non dissolvendo sed 
absolvendo, non delendo sed perficiendo.—P. 8.] - 

Ver. 18. For verily, dunhv ydp; Vax 
&A7@¢,—a solemn asseveration, used to introduce 
important announcements. In such cases, St. John * 
always repeated the word. 

Till heaven and earth shall pass away. 
—1l. In the sense of never: Calvin, Luther, Zwin- 
gle, etc.,—heaven and earth being regarded as ever- 
lasting: Baruch iii. 82, comp. Luke xvi. 17. 2. Zo 
the end of the world: Paulus, Tholuck. The law shall 
last till a new order of ni shall be introduced. 
Proof: According to the New Testament, heaven and 
earth are to pass away. The old and symbolical 
shape and arrangements of this world shall pass 
away sooner than the old symbolical law, just as the 
extremities of the body die before the centre, or the 
heart. But the law can only pass away in the letter by 
being accomplished in the spirit and in truth. View- 
ed as a shadow and type of things to come, the law 
‘disappears in Christ; but as to its substance, it is 
part of the word of God, and as such it abideth for 
ever, even in heaven. 

The Iota refers to the smallest Hebrew letter"; 


the tittle, xepala, to a still smaller mark, by which 
similar-looking letters were distinguished, or else to 
the little dot inserted in thes. The meaning is, 


= o Edinb. tranelator here erroneously substitutes the 
Baptist for the Evangelist. Matthew, Mark, and Luke, in 
the discourses of the Saviour, uniformly (in more than 50 
es) use the single auhy, while the Savieur, in the 
Gospel of John, always (in 24 paseages) uses the double 
duhy (a Hebrew episeuwis, or emphatic repetition of the 
same word, comp. “INS “INS ). See John {. 51 (52); fil 8, 5, 
113; v. 19, 24, 25: vi. 26, 82, 47,63; villi. 34, 51, 58, ete. ete. 
The uniformity of this usage in the mouth of the Saviour, 
and the Surivur only, {s significant. Tholack, Olshausen, 
de Wette, and Mcyer state the fact, but attempt no explana- 
tion. Bengel (Gnomon ad Joh. |. 51) accvunts for it on the 
ground that the Saviour spoke in the name of the Father 
and in Ilis own, and adds that at the tine when the first 
three Gospels were written it was not yet seasonable to re- 
cord the double auhy, and the argument for the Divinity of 
Christ implied in it. I venture to suggest that John, or 
rather Christ himself, desired to emphasize the fact that He 
was the absolute, the personal Truth, as He says, John xiv. 
6, or the Amen, as Te {is called, Rev. ili. 14. For no one else 
in the N. T. ventures to use the phrase: VxRizy (not even 
onoe) J aay waio you.—P. 3.) , 


=. 
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that the most delicate and apparently smallest de- 
terminations and distinctions were to be preserved 
in the delicate and finer outlines of spiritual life. 
Till all be fulfilled.—Thus the law has a two- 
fold termination, a negative and a positive. N 
tively, it terminates with the old world; positively, 
it is realized in the new and spiritual world, now in- 
augurated. Comp. Luke xvi. 17. 
Ven 19. Whosoover therefore shall 
8s ¢ayv ody Adoy.—lIn the Conj. Aor., indicating 
what may take place at some future period (the pos- 


' sible futurum exactum). The term used is Adcy, not 


xaradvoy, since, according to the Divine arrange- 
ment, none could in the old world achieve the xara- 
Atom of the law. 

One of these least commandments [Sboghres 
to the iota and tittle.—The expression, , does 
not apply to the pharisaical distinction between 
great and small commandments (according to Wet- 
gtein), but to the difference made by the Lord Him- 
self, between the law generally and its iota and tittle. 
“ Such a person is not entirely excluded from the 
kingdom, because his opposition is not one of prin- 
ciple, nor directed against the law itself, but only 
against its minutise.”—Meyer. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The humility and majesty of Christ in defining 
his relation to the law. He declares at once his sub- 
ordination to the Old Testament, and his superiority 
over it. 

2. Christ destroys nothing but sin, which indeed 
destroys itself. All that is divine in this world, nay, 
even all that is truly human, He elevates and spirit- 
ualizes. Thus Christ is the absolute fulfilment of 
the Old Testament and of the old world—and that, 
both in His life and doctrine. ‘“ All that is transient 
—it is only a likeness, incomplete here—but reality 
there.” *—“ Generally, and in every respect, I have 
come, not to destroy aught that is right or true: the 
object of My advent has been to preserve, to carry 
on, and to perfect every commencement, prepara- 
tion for, and expectancy of, the kingdom of God 
throughout humanity. Thus the Saviour lifts His 
eyes beyond Israel on the heathen world, for whose: 
sake also He has come, and where his advent marks 
a fulfilment of spiritual aspirations, which, ap 
dim, were already in existence, and only waited for 
their unfolding and accomplishment, He looks into 
the depths of humanity, as opened up before Him, 
and views all history in its highest import as tending 
toward, and as expectancy of, Himself.” —Stier. 

8. The fulfilment of the law and prophets is im- 
plied in the appearance of Jesus: it has been car- 
ried out in His life; it is still developing in His 
Church; and will continue until it becomes perfectly 
manifest in the reappearing of Christ, or the mani- 
festation of the new order of things, of which He is 
the centre. 

4. “ There is a fulfilment of the law in ita mere 
letter, which is really a transgression of the law, as 

ressed in that true saying: summum jus, summa 

ria. Qn the other hand, there is a t ion 
of the letter of the law, which may be a fulfilment of 


* (Allusion to the mysterious conclusion of the second 
art of Goethe's Faust: ° 
"pi Tengen ree Geel 
iche hier wird’s gethan ; 
uns hinan. 


Des Un ; : 
Das ewig Weibliche sieki "—P, &.] 


its spirit.”—Tholuck (p. 148). We add, that there 
is a seeming destruction of the old, which, in reality, 
is ita fulfilment; while ita spurious preservation im- 
plies real destruction. 

5. The Lard here sets before us the contrast, not 
between entire opposition to the law and its perfect 
fulfilment, but between partial opposition and per 
fect ent. To attempt destroying the law en- 
tirely, were to be an enemy of the kingdom of 
heaven, and hence beyond its pale. But even the 
attempt to destroy it partially in its least, but, at 
the same. time, most delicate injunctions, brings 
down the punishment of being called least in the 
kingdom of heaven. So far as it goes, every such 
destruction is a revolution, nota reform. “ He shall 
be called least in the kingdom of heaven, because 
his spirit is least capacious, and because he finds it 
impossible to realize the life of the law without 
surrendering its special directions, and confining 
himself to a few abstract principles.”—Leben Jew, 
ii, 2, p. 593. 

6. The order which Christ establishes, is that of 
cone and teaching, not the reverse. But this order 
of lite becomes a disorder, where doing and teaching 
have a negative tendency. If, on the contrary, we 
do-and teach the law in a proper spirit, we shall be 
the means by which Christ fulfils and accomplishes 
His regeneration and trangformation of the world. 
Hence we shall also be called great in the kingdom 
of heaven. 

7. In connection with this subject, we recall to 
mind the various antinomian tendencies; not merely 
those in direct opposition to the law, but such, when, 
under the guise of obedience, the spirit of the law 
was contravened. The context shows that our Lord 
referred to the latter as well as to the former. For 
nothing is more revolutionary than rigid and tyran- 
nical traditionalism. | 

8. Jesus carefully guards Himself against the sus 
picion that He was about violently to put an end to 
the Old Dispensation and the ancient theocratic order 
of things. The same line of argument was, st 8 
later period, adopted by the Apoetle Paul, when de 
fending himself against a similar Rom. iii. 31. 
When Paul speaks of the abrogation of the law, he 
always refers only to its temporary, transient, and 
traditional form (Eph. ii. 15; Col. ii. 14). In this 
sense the law must pass away, in order that its real 
nature as the law of the spirit may appear.—But it 
is important to remember, that in this the 
Lofd passed over the abolition of outward tem- 
porary ordinances, while He laid emphasis upon the 
fulfilment of the law in the Gospel, and that not 
merely for the purpose of rebutting the antinomian 
expectations hitherto entertained, as if the revels 
tion of the kingdom of heaven implied the destruc 
tion of the law. We rather conceive that His argu 
ment was mainly directed against the popular prey 
udice, that He intended to detract from the charac 
ter and obligations of the law. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Even on His first appearance, Christ felt that He 
would be represented as a rebel and destroyer of the 
authority of the law.— Against such suspicions He sol 
emnly protested.—Christ has guarded His Gospel and 
His Church from the suspicion of revolutionary ten- 
dencies.—The old error, which seeks to identify the re- 
ligion of the Spirit with rebellion, as a ing, L 
in the+istory of Christ; 2. in that of His Ch 


CHAP. V. 20-48. 


lil 


Christ the fulfiller of the law.—The law and the | tion of the law.—To resist the spiritual unfolding of 


prophets.—The absolute fulfilment: 1. in His doc- 
trine; 2. in His life; 8. in His history; 2 Cor. i. 
20; Heb. xiii &8—Import of the name of Jehovah, 
Rev. i. 4.—The law in its essence is eternal._—The 
law must be fulfilled in all its parts: 1. As spiritual 
requirement, which must be spiritually accomplished ; 
2. as an emblem of the Spirit, which is to be real- 
ized by the Spirit; 8. as a promise of the Spirit, 
soma the Spirit will fulfil—-Every sacred emblem 
its corresponding reality in the kingdom of 
Christ.—Christ has fulfilled the law: 1. The moral 
law by His obedience; 2. the sacrificial law by 
His sufferings; 8. the civil or national law by His 
institutions.—Even the laws and emblems of our 
lives must become reality.—The law fulfilled by 
the manifestation of the spirit of the law, since 
the Spirit brings out, 1. the one d principle 
of the law, instead of its many injunctions; 2. 
“the life of the law in the individual; 3. reveals the 
infinite depth of the law.—The law is transformed 
and glorified in its fulfilment.—A mere carnal ob- 
eervance of the letter may in reality be 


2. Relation between the Doctrine of Christ and the 


the law, is, under the guise of allegiance, to rebel 
against its authority.—The Gospel presenta the law 
in its spiritual aspect—He who, by his interpreta- 
| tions of the law, attempts to make the kingdom of 
heaven small, cannot himself be great in the king- 
dom of heaven.—Grandeur of free obedience.—Do- 
ing and teaching: such is the order of Christ.—The 
righteousness of Christ, and that of the Pharisees 
and scribes. 

Starke :—The word of God abideth for ever, Luke 
xvi. 17.—There ig no commandment of God too 
small to be obeyed, James ii. 10. 

Gerlach :—The law was essentially spiritual; but 
on account of the hardness of the Jewish heart, it 
was fenced in under the Old Testament by outward 
ordinances, which, for the time, prevented the full 
manifestation of its depth. Hence, in order to “ ful- 
fil it,” Christ,broke through the barriers, and thus 
unfolded its true glory; while the Pharisees contra- 
vened the spirit of the law by the observance of its 
letter, which in reality destroyed, instead of fulfil- 


an abroga- | ling it, 


Law ; and between the latter and the Doctrine of the 


Pharisees and Scribes, or Jewish Traditionalism, as exhibited in five special instances —showing the 
spurious in opposition to the genuine development of the Law, ils narrowing by the letter, and its fulness 


in the spirit. 


Cuarrer V. 20-48. 
” (Ch. V. 20-26, the Gospel for the 6th Sunday after Trinity.) 


20 


For I say unto you, That except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness 


of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven. 


21 


22 whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judgment: But I say unto 
whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause [without cause 


Ye have heard that it was said by [to|' them of old time, Thou shalt not kill; and 


to} you, That 
* shall be in 


danger of the judgment: and whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in 
danger of the council: but [and] whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of 


23 hell fire. 


Therefore if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy 


24 brother hath aught against thee; Leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
25 way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.. Agree with 
thine adversary quickly, while thou art in the way with him; lest at any time the ad- 
versary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be 


26 cast into prison. 
thou hast paid the uttermost farthing. 
27 
28 adultery: But I say unto [to} 
29 hath committed adultery wit 
thee [cause thee to offend], pluck it out, 


Ye have heard that it was said by [ 
you, That whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her 
her already in his heart. And if thy right eye offend 


Verily I say unto thee, Thou shalt by no means come out thence, till 


to] them of old time,® Thou shalt not commit 


and cast t¢ from thee: for it is profitable for 


thee that one of thy members should perish, and not that thy whole body should be 
30 cast into hell. And if thy right hand offend thee [cause thee to offend], cut it off, and 
cast t¢ from thee: for it is profitable for thee that one of thy members should perish, 
31 and not that thy whole body shou'd be cast [depart, dwéA@y] into hell. It hath been 
said, Whosoever shall put away his wife, let him give her a writing of divorcemeut: 
32 But I say unto you, That whosoever shall put away his wife, saving [save] for the 
cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery: and whosoever shall marry her 


that is divorced committeth adultery. 
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33 
34 
39 


Again, ye have heard that it hath been said by [to] them of old time, Thou shalt 
not forswear thyself [swear falsely], but shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths: But 
I say unto you, Swear not at all; neither by heaven; for it is God’s throne: Nor by 
the earth; for it is his footstool; neither by Jerusalem; for it is the city of the great 
King. Neither shalt thou swear by thy head, because thou canst not make one hair 
white or black. But let your communication 
for whatsoever i3 more than these cometh of evil. 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth: - 
But I say unto you, That ye resist not evil: but whosvever shall smite thee on thy nght 
cheek, turn to him the other aleo. And if any man will sue thee at the law, and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. And whosoever shall compel [imprest] 
thee to go a mile, go with him twain [two]. Give to him that asketh thee, and from 


free Adyos}] be, Yea, yea; Nay, nav: 


him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away. 


43 


Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate 


44 thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 


good to them that hate you, 


and pray for them which [who] despitefully use you,- 


45 and® persecute you; That ye may be the children of your Father which [who] is m 
heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain 


46 on the just and on the unjust. 


For if ye love them which love you, what reward have 


47 ye? do not even the publicans the same? And if ye salute your brethren only, what 
do ye more than others [that excela, ré wepwodv}]? do not even the publicans [the 
48 heathen]’so? Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which [who] is in heaven 


i3 perfect. 


2 Ver. 21.—[Tois dpyatots, to the ancients, is the interpretation of the Greek fathers, the ancient vorsions, and all the 


English versions from Wiclif’s to the Genevan incl 


and also that of Rheims. This is certainly much more natural then 


7 the rare and mostly questionable ablative use of the dative case, which Beza, in his later editions, preferred, aud which 


into the KE. Y. of 1611. 


Bengol (Gnomon in loc.) remarks: “ Antitheton, cobds; unde patet, Trois apyalots, 


untiguis (patribus, tempore Mosis) non ease casu sexto: facillorque est constructio: dictum est antiguis, id eat, ad anti- 


guoe, quam ab antiguts.” The word ¢pph97 js always followed in the N. T. or the Septu 
rson ae (not by whom) the words were spoken, comp. Rom. ix. 12, 26; 


denotes the 


Comp. also Com.—P. 8.) 


nt by the substantive which 
al. fil. 16; Rev. vi. 11; ix4 


2 Ver. 22,—Eixh}, without causes, omitted by Cod. B., several minuscule MSS., translations, and fathers. [Lachmann 


and Tischendorf omit it, and Tregelles marks it as very doubtful. 
ar translations.—P. 


ty for it to justify its continuance in the po 


hs retains it, and there is sufficient ancient authori- 


3 Ver. 21.—[The critical authorities are agiInst rots dpxalors of the text. rec. in this verse, and throw it out of the 
text, But Dr. Lange retains it in his transl. Comp. vers. 31, 88, and 48, where these words are likewise omitted.—P. 8.] 


4 Ver. 44.— 
es doubtful by 
6 Ver. 44.—The words: “which d 


polation from Luke vil. 28.—P. 8.} 


e clauses of the received text: ‘diese them thai curse you. ce good to them that hate you,” are merked 
riesbach, and omitted {n the modern critical editions; b 
vi. 27, 28. Hence Dr. Lange retains therm here In his translati 


ut they are genuine in the parallel passage, Luke 
on.—P. 8.] 


espitefully use you and [raw éxnpeaCdvrey Suas xal] are omitted by some 
authorities. (Lachmann. Tischendorf, Trogelles, and Alford omit 


em, and Meyer is disposed to regard them as an inter~ 


© Vor. 47.—{Dr. Lange translates: dée Heiden, the heathen, following the reading: of é3»ixoi (Vulgata: ethaio’), 
which is better suthenticated in ver. 47 than reA@vai, publoani. The latter seems to bave been taken from ver. 46 
where TeA@vas is universally sustained. See Tischend., Lachm., Tregelles, and Alford ad loc.—P. &] 


-EXEGETICAL AND CBITICAL. 


General Remarks on the whole Section —{1) Real 
abolition of the law under ghise of rendering its in- 
junctions more rigid; hedging in of the law in its 
spirituality and perfectness by the traditions of the 
scribes and Pharisees, resulting in perversion of doc- 
trine by converting the law into a series of outward 
and finite ordinances. 

Firat Instance: Abrogation of the law through 
observance of the letter, by the conversion of a mo- 
ral precept into a purely civil law, thus secularizing 
it, and destroying its spirit—as shown in the tradi- 
tions connected with the commandment: “Zhou 
shalt not kill.” Second Instance: Abrogation of the 
"Jaw by weakening its force, and converting a limited 

permission into an encouragemént—es shown in the 
traditions connected with the commandment: “Thou 
shall not commit adultery.” Third Instance: Abro- 
gation of the law by the perversion of a solemn assev- 


eration into a common mode of assurance, or inte 
cursing—as exhibited in the injunctions connected - 
with oaths. Fourth Instance: Abrogation of the law 
by the conversion of an ordinance of criminal law 
intended to put an end to private vengeance into a 
moral law, which, in reality, sanctioned rengeance— 
as shown in the law of retaliation. Fifth : 
Abolition of the law by sectarian in tion and 
false inferences—as exhibited in connection with the 

t commandment: “Zhou shalt love thy neigh- 


(2) In opposition to these perversions, we have 
five instances of the fulfilment o the law by the teach- 
ing of Christ, in each of which the law is traced 
baek to the ménd and heart, or to the moral and re 
ligious life generally. In the first of the above in- 
stances, the law is traced back to the passion of 
anger; in the second, to adulterous desires; in the 
third, to the sinful want of reverence; in the fourth, 
to yielding to the power of evil; in the fifth, to sel 
fishness and sectarjanism, which are incompatible 
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with the requirements of universal love. In reference 
to the first of these instances, the Lord requireth 
from usbrotherly feeling; in reference to the second, 
He demandcth sanctity in the relationship between 
the sexes; in reference to the third, calm assurance 
in the fear of God, so that our “yea be yea, and our 
nay nay ;” in reference to the fourth, meekness and 
mercy, which overcometh injuries; while in refer- 
a to the fifth, He points out the infinitude of 
ove. 

(3) In all these examples, Christ shows that, 
viewed as a principle, in its true import and bearing, 
the law goes far beyond the mere letter, demanding 
not only a definite outward compliance, but reachi 
also the mind and heart. This boundless extent 
the law in its application to the inner man is here 
presented in a definite form, and as special precepts; 
which, however, must not be interpreted literally, but 

ed as 80 many symbols designed to illustrate 
the spirituality and depth of the law. Thus the car- 
nal literalism and perversion of truth which appear 
in the rabbinical interpretation of “ Thou not 
kill,” is met by a more literal yet infinitely dee 
application of the commandment. The dull stupidity 
of their literalism is met, so to , by a@ certain 
irony of literality. Similarly, the lustfulness which 
was legalized by the cunning perversion of the com- 
mandment, “ Thou shalt not commit ,” is met 
by an uncompromising demand of the ost complete 
self-denial. In opposition to the third perversion of 
the law, by which that which was holy was thought- 
lessly and sinfully dragged down, we have here a ma- 
jestic prohibition uttered in the name of the highest 
authority. Instead of the spirit of strife, fostered by 
an abuse of the principle of retaliation, the Saviour 
inculcates readiness to surrender even our own rights ; 
while, lastly, the national pride and narrow sectarian- 
ism of the Pharisees were to give place to the influ- 
ences of a love so wide, as to break through all the 
narrow bounds of bigotry. Thus Jesus refutes the 
literalism of the scribes by literality ; and shows that 
even in its literal i ion, the letter of the law 
was from the first only the symbol of its spirit. 

Ver. 20. Hxoept your righteousness shall 
vanes are day wh reptooebon.—The general 
ddea, to be better, or to excel, does not exhaust the ex- 
pression, which implies to grow up beyond the right- 
eousness of the scribes—to exceed it. The antithesis 
lies in the statement, that the Pharisees have all their 
reward here, while the righteousness of the kingdom 
of heaven is not only lasésng, but extends to thing 
dom of glory. The word d:xa:oovvn does not merely 
refer to righteousness by faith, but in general to the 
righteousness of the kingdom of heaven as a princi- 
ple, both in respect of doctrine and of life. 

The directions here given by the Lord are man- 
ifestly not imtended by way of improvement upon 
the law (Maldonatus and others), but as expressing 
its true fulfilment in opposition to its destruction by 
the traditions of the Pharisees. At first sight, it might 
appear as if Christ were setting aside the letter of the 
Old Testament; while in reality He only refutes the 
literalism of tradition, by which the true import of 
the law was perverted. Against every other abroga- 
tion of the law, the Lord protested on every occasion. 

Ver. 21. By them, or more correctly: To those 
nslaprpechaiy donsg eerepteser Nel &pxaloss.—Beza, 
Schd [our authorized version], and others, ren- 
der, “ by them of old.” But this interpretation is ev- 
idently strained, nor does it bring out the antithesis 
in the words of our Lord, “But I say unto you.” 


8 


They of old, or the ancients, are evidently the old re- 
cipients of tradition, the Jewish synagogue,—not the 
Lawgiver himself. The reference to traditionalism 
in the word ¢€3)¢67 is peculiarly apt. It were im- 
possible to fix upon any one who had first propound- 
ed these traditions; they rather originated from the 
general spirit of interpretation common in the syn 


bat 

ou shalt not kill, Ex. xx. 13.—To this the 
traditions of the scribes added, “ And whosoever shall 
kill,” etc.—a gloas which destroyed the spiritual and 
moral character of the law, and converted it into a 
rigid and merely external legal enactment. For, in 
the addition made by the scribes, the term Ail man- 
ifestly referred only to actual murder; thus implying 
that the law itself applied only to the outward act o 

murder.—Shall be in danger of the jud t: 
xploss, which, according to ver. 22, was subject to 
the Sanhedrim. Every town had such a local court, 
the Council of Seven (consisting, according to the 
rabbins, of twenty-three members), which had the 
power of pronouncing sentence upon crimes, and of 
inflicting execution by the sword (Joseph. Ant. iv. 8, 
14; Deut. xvi. 18), The Sanhedrim, or the Council 
of Seventy, alone had authority to pronounce sen- 
tence of stoning, or to adjudicate in cases of grievous 
heresy and of blasphemy. 

Ver, 22. The word efx (omitted in Cod. B, and 
by some of the Fathers) is not of doubtful authority ; 
at any rate, it would have to be mentally supplied, as 
the Scriptures do not condemn anger on proper occa- 
sions, or moral indignation (see Eph. iv. 26; the ex- 
ample of the Lord and His parables).+ The passage 
not only condemns unjust anger, but also the want of 
love.—By the term brother, our Lord referred not 
merely to Jews, but to our neighbors generally.—Ra- 
ca. Variously interpreted as, 1. A mere interjection 
by way of reproach ; 2, 8p"), emply head / a common 
term of reproach at the time. (See Buxtorf, Lez. 
Talm, ; also Ewald, who derives it from the Aramean 


RIP, and renders it blackguard.) 3. From PP 
to spit out—the prolonged imperative: Spit out, used 


* [Dr. Alford, ad loc, : “Meyer (ed. 2) has well observed 
[Dr. Bengel did it befure him] that ¢3570y rois dpxains 
corresponds to A¢-yw 82 duiy, and the ¢yd to the undorstood 
subject of ¢3). He has not, however, apprehended the 
deeper truth which underlies the omission of the subject of 
éB5., that it was the same Person who said both. It will be 


noticed that our Lord does not here speak against the abuse 
of the law by tradition, bat that every instance here given 
is either frum the law ‘ or such traditional teaching as 
was in with The contrasts here are not be- 


tween the laso misunderstood and the law rightly under- | 
stood, but between the law and tls ancient exposition, which - 


in their letter, and as given, were xevd—and the same as 
sptritualieed, wexAnpwutva, by Christ; not between two 
lanogivers, Moses and Christ, but between of dpxaios and 
Dueis ; between (the idea is Chrysostom's) the children by 
the same husband, of the bondwoman and of the freewo- 
man.” Dr. Wordsworth: “ois dpyalois—to those of old 
(Chrys., Thooph., Maldon., Beng.), at the beginning of God's 
written revelation, contradistinguished from tui, ‘te 
whom J now speak face to face.’ Our Lord not only opposes 
the Pharisaic corruptions of the decalogue, but He unfulds 
it. Ile gives the kernel of it, its spirit, In opposition to 
those who dwelt only on the letter: for the letter (f. 6, 
taken alone) killeth, but the apirit (added to it) giveth life, 
Rom. vil. 14; 2 Cor. fli. 6"—P. 8.] 

+(Grotius, ad loc, makes the sppropriate remark : 
“ Merito eicjj additam. Neque eum iracundus est quisquis 
irasci solet, sed qui ofs ob Sei, xal ¢¢’ ols oF Sei, wal par- 
Aov # ei, at Aristoteles loquitur."—P. 8.) 


= 
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as an interjection to designate heretics, at whom it 
was customary to spit. In support of this interpre- 
tation it might be argued, that the party so reproach- 
ed was thereby, as it were, arraigned before the San- 
hedrim.—The word fool, uwpés, 93), indicates the 
hopeless, helpless fool or atheist (Ps. xiv.).—Shall 
be in danger of hell fire, Zvoyxos Fora: eis 
Th» yéevvayv. Here the dative is awanting, ag 
mention is no longer made of any tribunal, but of the 
eae a at once awarded to such a person. 

ew Testament term -yéewva, or hell, must be careful- 
ly distinguished from the Jewish Sheol or Hades, 
which means merely the realm of the dead or the re- 
gion. of the departed.* Originally, of x72, the 
Valley of Hinnom; more precisely, the Valley of the 
Sons of Hinnom, at the southern declivity of Jerusa- 
lem. Afterward, the place where, during the apos- 
tasy, the service of Moloch was celebrated, 1 Kings 
xi. 7. King Josiah converted it into a place of abom- 
ination, where dead bodies were thrown and burnt 
(2 Kings xxiii. 18, 14). Hence it served as a symbol 
of condemnation, and of the abode of lost spirits 
(comp. Lightfoot, Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Juden- 
thum, and others). 

Accordingly, the following are, in symbolic lan- 
guage, the three gradations of punishment :— 

(1) The sin of anger without a cause—in danger 
of the local court. 

(2) The sin of imputing heresy—in danger of the 
Sanhedrim, or the highest spiritual judicatory. 
(3) The sin of condemning one’s neighbor—in dan- 

of immediate condemnation. 

These awards of the Lord are evidently not harsh 
judgments, but in strict accordance with what is 
absolutely right. He who pronounces judgment with- 
out cause, is justly liable to the same judgment he 
had pronounced, in contravention of the law of love 
and of truth. The expression fvoyos €oras is pe 
culiarly apt, as meaning, he is liable, or justly subject. 
This implies, not that he is lost in these judgments, 
but that he stands in need of Divine In His 
explanation of the sixth commandment, the Lord does 
not allude to actual murder,—according to Meyer— 
because such a crime could not be supposed amo 
believers, or, as we think, because the Lord intend 
to trace back every action to the state of mind from 
which it sprung. In that respect, he who is angry 
without cause stands on the same level with the mur- 
derer, just as lust in the heart is in reality adultery 


(1 John iii. 15). 
Vers. 23 and 24. Going to the oe There- 
fore, if thou bring thy to the altar.—If thou 


art about to bring an offering. In accordance with 
the above principles, the party who deems himself 
offended is treated as if he were the offender, or 
as debtor to his brother. In short, the Lord addres- 
ses Himself to offenders generally. The passage 


(The English C. V., as also Luther’s German V., have al- 
most obliterated the distinction between heli and Aades in 
the’ popular mind, by translating yéevya and G3ns alike 
hell (Holle). The term yéevva occurs 12 times in the N. 
T., viz, Matt. v. 22, 20, 30; x. 28; xvill. 9; xxill. 15, 83; 
Mark ix. 45, 45, 47; Luke xii. 5; James fil. 6, and is always 
correctly rendcred hell, The term Gdns (sheol, epirit- 
ecorid, region of the departed, underworld, Todtenrctch, 
Unterwcelt) occurs 11 times in the N. T., viz. Matt. x!. 23; 
xvi, 18; Luke x. 15; xvi. 23; Acts fi. 27, 81; 1 Cor. xv. 58: 
Rev. L 18; vi. 8; xx. 18, 14, and Is inaccurately rendered 
hell in all cases except 1 Cor. xv. 55, where the authorized 
Version translates grave. The difference of the two terms 
has an !mportant bearing on the doctrine of Christ's descent 
{nto Hades, and of the statue intermedius between death 
and the resurrection.—P, 8.) 


teaches, 1. That when approaching the sanctuary, we 
to feel our personal guilt. 2. In such case, it 


is more urgent to pay our brother the debgof love 


than to discharge our debt to the temple; since an , 
offering presented by one who is chargeable with | 


wrong could not be acceptable to God, and the moral 

purification of man is the t object of the worship 

of God: see Matt. ix. 13 (the xp@rov must be con- 

nected with Gxaye).—In the ancient Church, it was 

customary for members of a family to ask each 

_— forgiveness before going to the table of the 
rd 


Ver. 25. Going to the 7 . This may be 
regarded as supplementary to what preceded. 
show thyself agreeable, ebvowy, ready for recon- 
ciliation, with thine adversary, or the opponent 
in thy cause,—applying to the 1 accuser, not to 
the devil (Zlement), nor to God (Augustine), nor to 
the conscience (Euthymius Zig.). It is a mistake to 
regard this as a mere prudential rule (Theophylact, 
Paulus); it embodies a principle of moral right in 
the form of a symbolic ordinance. Accordingly, the 
whole passage, as that about going to the temple, has 
a symbolical meaning. ‘The term prison, guAax 4, 
does not refer to purgatory (Roman Cath. interpre- 
ters), but to the full measure of punitive justice, 
which may, indeed, extend to Sheol (Olshausen: 
“transition state”). 

Ver. 26. F* —The word xodpdyryns, 

quadrans, a quarter of an as, implies that the debt is 
exacted to the last balance.* Meyer suggests that 
éws, til, indicates a term, which, however, cannot be 
reached. . 
Ver. 28. Whosoever looketh upon a woman. 
—The explanation of our Lord here follows immedi- 
ately upon the mention of the commandment in Ex. 
xx. 14, to show that the scribes applied the com- 
mandment only to actual adultery. But while the 
matrimonial law of the Old Testament (although not 
the seventh commandment) accorded certain privi- 
leges to man in his relation to woman (such as the 
permission of polygamy and of divorce), the Lord 
here attacks and rebukes chiefly the sins of man, 

To lust after her, rpds 7d ewxidunjoai ad- 
T 7 S<—"The word «pds manifestly indicates the mental 
objest or aim” (Tholuck, p. 208). The statement, 
therefore, refers to intentional and conscious, not to* 
unintentional desires.+ Even the latter are sinful; 
but, as Luther expresses it, a sinful thought, without 
the consent of the mind, is not mortal sin, ‘“ Never 
theless it is a sin, but included in the general forgive- 
ness” (Tholuck, p. 210). In its strict grammatical 
bearing, the statement would imply that the most 
general, intentional desire of a carnal nature, is con- 
trary to the spirit of marriage.—In his heart.—The 
heart as the centre of life, and the seat of feeling and 
desire. 

Vers. 29 and 80. And if thy right eye offend 
thee.—The word -cxavdarifew refers to incitement 
to sin, which leads to the actual commission of it, 
and not merely to incitement generally. The eye 
and the hand are mentioned as the o of temp- 
tation: the former, as the symbol of delight in look- 


*[As xoSpdyrns is one of the smallest denuminations of 
colin, the English farthing and the German Heller are the 
prec se ss ae as to meaning, and therefore guol trans- 
ations.—P. 8.) 

+ (Dr. Alford, ad loc.: “The BAéxww mpds 1d é718, 
mast not be interpreted of the casual evil thought which ts 
checked by holy watchfulness, but the gasing with a view 
to feed that desire (for eo xpbs ré with an infinitive must 
mean).”—P, 8.] 
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ing (sense of beauty); the latter, as the symbol of 
converse and intercourse (social feeling, converse, 
friendship). The right eye and the right hand, i. ¢., 
according to the popular view, the best: in the pres- 
ent case, symbolically referring to the fairest view 
and the highest intercourse. The injunction must 
neither be taken literally (Fritzsche), nor as symbol- 
ical of self-denial in the right and lawful use (Grotius), 
but as a figure of absolute and painful renunciation. 


It is profitable for thee.—This cutting off and 
tearing out will be useful to thee. The word fa, 
which follows, shows that cuppépe: refers to the pre- 
vious clause.—This painful self-denial, this seeming 
self-deprivation of life and enjoyment, is real gai 
For in that case only one organ of life is lost (1. e., 
only in one particular aspect) for this world, while in 
the other the whole life—here indicated by the body 
—is given over to hell. The word bod¥ is used for 
life, on account of the nature of this sin. 


Ver. 31. It has been said, Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, let him give her a writing 
of divoroement.—Christ here first takes up the 
later perversions of the law about divorce, and re- 
turns to the ordinances given by Moses, which He 
then further explains and develops. ‘‘ According to 
Deut. xxiv. 1, “53 MIIS—NIND, ‘uncleannessg,’ 
“matter of nakedness,’ something abominable in a 
female—is admitted as a ground of divorce (Ewald, 
_ Alterthiimer, p. 234). Rabbi Shammai and his school 
explained this as referring to adultery, while Hillel 
and his school applied it to anything displeasing to 
a husband (comp. Joseph. Antig. iv. 8, “ide Rosen- 
miller, Schol. on Deut. xxiv. 1, sqq. Rabbi Akiba 
went even further, and permitted divorce in case a man 
should meet with a more pleasing woman; see Wet- 
stein.”—Meyer. The difference between the two schools 
consisted not merely in this, that while Shammai lim- 
ited divorce to adultery, Hillel allowed it in a great 
variety of cases; but that Shammai insisted on the 
necessity of a criminal and legal cause for divorce, 
while Hillel left it to the inclination of the individ- 
ual, The terms employed by Moses implied at least 
the germ of those spiritual views concerning mar- 

which were the aim of the theocracy. But 
the teaching of Hillel destroyed that germ, and con- 
verted the law of Moses into a cloak for adulterous 
lust. As the Lord shows in another place, Moses 
allowed a bill of divorce in the case of moral aberra- 
tions on the part of a wife, in order to limit the 
number of divorces. The Rabbins reversed the 
meaning of the law by saying Moses has command- 
ed, Matt. xix. 7. The practice of divorce was‘ an 
ancient and traditional custom, which Moses limited 
sd Paar on a definite motive, and on a regular 
of divorce. Hence, ts &y dwoAvon (according 
to custom), 8érw dwoordctoy (according to the new 
arrangement in Israel). Its object was not merely 
to serve “‘as evidence that the marriage had been 
legally dissolved, and that the woman was at lib- 
erty to marry another man” (Ewald), but to render 
divorce more difficult, 

Ver. 32. Save for the cause of fornication, 
wapexTds Adyou ropvelas.—This exceptional 
case is not mentioned in Mark x. 11, nor in Luke xvi. 
18; but occurs again in Matt. xix. 9 (¢l uh dwt ropveia), 
and must be sypplied in the parallel passages,— he 
more 80, 28, according to Lev. xx. 18, adultery was to 
be punished with death. Calov, Meyer, and others, 
maintain that the mention of this one ground of divorce 
excludes every other; while de Wette thinks that this 


one implies others also. But the question is not so 
simple as appears at first sight. We must distinguish 
between the legislation of the theocracy and that of 
the state which is intermediate between Moses and 
Christ; and again, between these two and the spirit- 
ual Jaw binding upon Christians, and derived from 
the word of Christ. Moses permitted a bill of di- 
vorce, not to weaken, but to protect the marriage re- 
lationship. Absolutely to forbid all divorce, would 
have ea pile to a practical sara of the — 
customary low views on the subject of marri 

raocied ith 


ainsi clare betes Ghgah iples cor 
it. Hence Moses introduced the nator divorce, which 


rendered separation difficult, by requiring an ade- 
quate cause for it, as in Deut. xxiv. 1. This 
ment was intended as a lever gradually to elevate the 
views of the people from the former customary laxity 
to the spiritual ideal ultimately aimed at. It was left 
to the gradual development of spiritual life in Israel 
more clearly to determine and to settle the only suf- 
ficient motive for divorce, at which Moses had darkly 
hinted. This Christ did when He exhibited the full 
ideal of the law, by the words wapexrds Adyou wop- 
velas. But the practical difficulty which the State 
has to encounter in its legislation on this point, is 
that it cannot anticipate this interpretation of the 
Lord without raising the legal ordinances higher than 
the idea of marriage commonly entertained by the 
people. Still, this interpretation must always be the 
goal aimed at. Standing at that goal, our Lord does 
not refer to the recognition of an actual divorce, but 
to a positive divorce, when a man repudiates his wife, 
To make such a divorce, is certainly not allowed ex- 
cept for the sake of fornication. But it is another 
question, whether, if the divorce is’actually accom- 
plished by the other party, we are warranted in re- 
garding and accepting it as accomplished. To this 
question Paul gives an affirmative reply in 1 Cor. vii. 
15. The only difficulty lies in the question, Under 
what circumstances other than fornication a divorce 
may be regarded as actually accomplished by the se- 
ceding party? In this respect, the explanations which 
our Lord adds, may be taken as a final directory. 
Causeth to commit adultery—viz., by 
contracting another marriage. Strictly speaking, 
the actua] adultery consists in, and dates from, the 
re-marriage of the woman who had been divorced. 
The following is the state of the case as laid down 
by the Lord. In the passage under consideration, 
we are told that he causeth her to commit adultery; 
and in Matt. xix., that he who divorces a woman, 
and marrieh another, himself committeth adultery. 
In the former case, the husband who divorces his 
wife is morally the cause of her committing adul- 
tery, and in that respect even more culpable than 
she. Still, the stigma of adultery is only attached to 
marriage after divorce, or to fornication before di- 
vorce. This implies, that where the guilty or the 
divorcing party has not actually committed the act 
of adultery (as above defined), the other party is in 
Christian duty bound to wait in faith and patience. 
This is the intermediate stage, or separation a mensa 
et thoro, which is the only kind of divorce allowed by 
the Roman Church: another species of legalism, by 
which the words of our Saviour are first converted 
into a literal ordinance, and next, the letter of the 
commandment—the wapexrds Adyou wopvelas—itself 
is annulled. The bad consequences of this arrange- 
ment are sufficiently notorious in the degeneracy of 
the marriage relation in Roman Catholic countries, 
especially in South America. 
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“ Our Lord,” says Meyer, “ does not refer to the 
case of adultery committed by the man,—there be- 

no occasion for it, since a woman, according to 
the law of Moses, could not divorce her husband. 
But the spirit of Christian ethics fully justifies and 
requires the application of the statement to the other 
case.” However, it ought to be noted, that Christ 
speaks three different times of the sin of the man, 
but never of the woman: (1) Whosoever looketh on 
a@ woman, etc.§ (2) whosoever shall put away his 
wife, etc.; (8) whosoever shall marry her who is 
divorced, etc.—Comp. Heubner, p. 68 

Ver. 83. Thou shalt not iccsweat thyself, 
obx édwiopxhoers (swear y): Ex. xxvii.; 
Lev. xix. 12.—In this instance, also, the Lord first 
reverts to the law as given by Moses, showing its 
full and spiritual import, and then condemns the 
perversions of it introduced by traditionalism. Like 
divorce, the practice of taking an oath was an an- 
cient custom, which existed before the time of Moses. 
Considering it indispensable in civil causes, the legis- 
lator adopted it in his code (Ex. xxii. 11, comp. 
Heb. vi. 16), just as he admitted divorce. But as all 
license was restrained by the enactment concerning 
the bill of divorce, so all levity by the ordinances 
attaching to an oath, viz.: (1) by the condemnation 
of.a false oath, Ex. xx. 7; Lev. xix. 12; (2) by the 
injunction to regard vows as sacred, and to fulfil 
them, Num. xxx. 8; (3) by the direction to take an 
oath only in the name of the Lord, Deut. vi. 13. 
Hence, when Christ ordains, Swear not at all, 
He enters fully into the spirit of this legislation, and 
fulfils this law, or carries it to its ideal. The internal 
agreement between the saying of the Lord and the 
law of Moses is evident. As, in the case of the 
law of divorce, Jesus had brought out the latent pro- 
hibition of Moses, by presenting it without the tem- 
porary and conditional permission attaching to it; 
80 here also the same latent prohibition appears 
when the Saviour carries out the spirit of the limit- 
ations introduced by Moses, which ultjmately aimed 
at the complete abrogation of the oath. But the 
law of Moses was intended to bring out the spiritual 
nature of marriage, and not as absolute legislation on 
the subject. Similarly, his ordinances concerning 
oaths were not intended to abrogate them complete- 
ly, but to bring out the ultimate idea of an oath— 
the yea, yea, nay, nay!—both ad before God. In 
these instances, however, Christ aims not merely 
after a negative, but after a positive result,—in the 
present case, to introduce the oath in its spiritual 
aspect. Accordingly, He now shows the difference 
between it and the practicé common among the 
Jews. This consists not merely in the fact, that 
what had been sanctioned for judicial procedure was 
now used in every-day life, but also in the introduc- 
tion of additional asseverations and of self-impreca- 
tions in the common mode of taking oaths, dudcai. 
These asseverations by heaven, by earth, ctc.—this 
pledging as it were of things over which we have no 
control—are manifestly sinful. In a certain sense, 
they convert an oath into a curse. Hence, rendering 
the words of Christ according to their import, we 
might almost translate them: But I say unto you, 
Curse not, not at all! Since the oath, in the proper 
sense of the term, had thus degenerated, and been 
almost completely perverted, it was to cease, but 
only in order to give place to’ what was implied in 
the true idea of the oath—the calm and solemn at- 
testation: yea, yea; nay, nay; as in the presence of 
God. The relation in which the Christian State and 


the Christian citizen stand to this absolute spiritua, 
law, is the same as we formerly noticed in reference 
to marriage. So far as our own personal conduct is 
concerned, we are to adopt in the fullest sense the 
New Testament direction (James v. 12); it is the 
duty of the State to aim after realizing the ideal 
here set before it, while the Christian citizen is bound 
humbly to submit. (In this, and in similar respecta, 
it is important to distinguish between the duty of 
bearing testimony and that of obedience. There is 
no inconsistency, for example, in the Christian min- 
ister, who as an evangelist is opposed to all war, 
and yet acts as an humble and efficient military 
chaplain.) This explanation Christ has sanctioned 
by His example. Like the patriarchs of old (Gen. 
xxi, 28, 24; xxxi. 34; xlvii. 31), He errs 9 the 
lawfulness of the adjuration before the edrim 
(Matt. xxvi«64). It is not an isolated error when 
certain sectarians—as the Anabaptists of the Refor- 
mation pcriod, the Mennonites, and the Quakers— 
confound the duty of the individual Christian as 
such with that of the citizen; the mistake goes far 
deeper. They deny in principle the moral and edu- 
cational character and object of the State, which is 
intended to be subservient to the kingdom of heaven 
and to promote it. From the example of Paul (Rom. 
ix. 1; 2 Cor. xi. 10) we gather how the spiritual na- . 
ture of the oath appears, when the Christian appeals 

to his fellowship with God in support of the reality 

and certainty of his assertions. Viewed in this light, 

the oath of the Christian is based even on that of the 

Lord Himself (Isa. xlv. 28; Heb. vi. 18). God swears 

by Himself, «. ¢., He appeals to His absolute and 

personal certitude; and the Christian swears before 
rep ae he solemnly attests his statement under 
a sense of the presence of, and of communion 

with, God: It is the duty of the State more and 

more to modify the oath in conformity to the spirit 

of the gospel, and to acknowledge a simple Christian 

assurance as equivalent to an oath. The Church 

cannot require an oath without obscuring the con- 

sciousness of standing before the Lord with all the 

solemn affirmations and vows of her members. Comp. 

on the different explanations Heubner, Com. p. 71 

[and Tholuck, Bergpredigt, p. 258-275]. 

The scribes insisted on the obligatory character 
of vows, but distinguished between oaths which were 
binding and others which were not binding. Mai- 
monides: St quis gurat per calum, per terram, per 
solem, non est juramentum. Comp. Matt. xxiii. 16 
Similarly, Philo regarded oaths by heaven, by earth, 
etc., as not very important, and advised that thcy 
should be employed rather than a direct appeal to 
the Most High God. 

Ver. 34. Swear not at all.—For the different 
interpretations of this prohibition, comp. Tholuck.— 
To swear not at all, if it be incompatible with due 
reverence toward God ace aA to swear 
lightly in ordinary life (Berlepsch),—not to swear 
after the manner and in the sense of the Jews 
(Matthié).—Strict prohibition which is binding, so. 
far as the kingdom of heaven is concerned, but not 
applying to our duty as citizens in the State (de 
Wette, Meyer).— Absolute prohibition binding at al] 
times, and under all circumstances (the Quakers) 
Comp. also Winer, Heubner, Gggchel (Der Zid), etc.* 


*(We add the explanations of the latest English and 
American commentators on Matthew. Dr. ALForp (Epis- 
copalian), 4th Engl. ed. a@ loo,: “In the words, Secear not 
at all, our Lord does not 89 much mnke a positive enact- 
ment by which all swenring is to individuals forbidder, ¢. g. 
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Vers, 84-86. Neither by heaven, etc.—“‘ These 
modes of swearing were customary at the time 
among the Jews. Comp. Philo, De spec. leg. 776; 
Lightiot ; Meuschen, Novum Testam. ex Talm. tl- 
lustr. p. 58.”—-Meyer. (Dr. Thomson in his ex- 
cellent work, The and the Book, vol. i., p. 284, 
says of the modern Orientals that they “ are fearfully 
profane. Everybody curses and swears when in 
a passion. No people that I have ever known 
can compare with these Orientals for profaneness 
in the use of the names and attributes of God... . 
They swear by the head, by their life, by heaven, and 
by the temple, or, what is in ita place, the church. 
The forms of curaing and swearing, however, are 
almost infinite, and fall on the ed ear all day 
long.” —P. 8.] 

Ver. 37. But let your communication be, 
Yea, yea, Nay, nay.—Similar expressions in the 
Rabbins, #3 9m and X5N>. Beza: Let your af- 
firmative communication be yea, your negative, nay. 
Grotius: Let your affirmation and negation be in 
accordance with fact. Meyer: The repetition in the 
formula indicates emphasis inthe assurance. James 
v. 12: Let your yea be yea, and your nay be nay. 
Luther: A yea thatis yea. (The same as Grotius.) 
Undoubtedly, the intention is to combine decidedness 
of assurance with the certitude of the fact. But the 
positive import of the “ yea, yea,” is overlooked by 
those who imagine that the Lord concludes with a 
mere negative result, The true oath consists in the 
simple asseveration, uttered in perfect consciousness 


on solemn occasions, snd for the satisfaction of others (for 
that would be a mere technical Pharisalsm wholly at vari- 
ance with the spirit of the Gospel, and inconsistent with the 
example of Himeelf, Heb. vi. 18-17; vil. 21; ofthe Lord 
when on earth, whose auhy auhy Adyw duty was a solemn 
asseveration, and who at once respected the solemn adjura- 
tion of ae Hee ch, xxvi. 68, 64; of /Tts A writing 
uoder the guidance of His Spirit, see Gal. 1. 29; 2 Cor. 1. 93; 
Rom. 1. 9; Phil. 1. 8, and especially 1 Cor. xv. 81; of His holy 
angels, Rev. x. 6), as declare to us, that the proper state of 
Christians is, to reguire no oathe; that when 7d wovnpdy 
fs expelled from among them, every val and ov will be as 
decisive as an oath, every promise as binding asa vow. We 
observe (a) that these verses imply the unfitness of vote of 
every kind as rules of Christian action; (0) that the greatest 
regard ought to be had to the scruples of those, not only 
sects, but individuals, who object to taking an oath, and 
every facility given in a Christian state for their (?) ultimate 
entire abolition.”-—(Docs their refer to scruples, or is it a 
mistake for ¢¢s, 4. 6. the oath'’s?)}—Dr. Worpsworta (Epls- 
copalian) gives a similar interpretation, though not so fully, 
and qantes from St. Augustine: Non amea, non affect+s, non 
appetas jusjurandum, which is bardly sufficient. He also 


remarks that the corresponding Hebrew verb 33%) (from 
339 » seven, the holy number of the covenant) {s used only 


in Niphal (i. ¢., to be made to swear, or rather to seven one- 
. 6, to take an oath confirmed by seven victims offered 
as sacrifice to God, Gon. xxf. 28 sq.. or before seven wit- 
nesses), and in Ziphil (4. ¢., to cause bo ewear, to bind by an 
oath); as much as to intimate that no one ought to swear 
except when compelled to do so.—ALB. Barnes (N. 8. Pres- 
byterian): “Swear not atall. That {s, in the manner which 

© proceeds to specify. Swear not in any of the common 
and profane ways customary at that time.”"—Dr. Jos. Appm. 
Avexanpesr (0. S. Presbyterian): “Christ teaches that the 
sin, where there is any, consists not in swearing falsely, 
which is s distinct offence punished both by God and man, 
nor in any particular form of oath, but in swearing at all 
without necessity or warraat.”—Dr. D. D. Wnepox (Metho- 
dist) ad loc.: “Neither in his prohibition of swearing nor 
ef violence (33-42) {is our Lord giving any law fur the magis- 
trate or the governmental regulations, but for private oon- 
duct. The officer of government bas atill a right to use 
force, and the magistrate to administer an oath. In fact, to 
forbid these things In private life secures that they may be 
Gone magistratively with better effect. None of the oaths 
which our Lord adduces as specimens are jadicial oaths, but 
the ordinary profanities of the Orientalista."—P. 8.] 


and under a sense of the presence of God, before 
Him, and in Him. 

Oometh of evil, ¢x rot rornpot.—l. Eu- 
thym. Zig., é« rov 8:aBdAov. Similarly Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, Beza, Zwingle, Fritzsche, Meyer, and 
others. 2. From the xrovnpdy, of evil, as a neuter.— 
The two in so far agree, as Christ uniformly traces all 
swovnpév, or evil in the world, to the wornpdés. The 
statement, however, is not to be interpreted as mean- 
ing, that the traditional mode of swearing is of the 
devil, but as implying that the kingdom of darkness 
has occasioned this kind of asseverations; and that 
actual evil also attaches to them, in as far as they in- 
dicate a want of reverence, a pledging of things which 
belong to God, and a kind of imprecation. 

Ver. 38. An eye for an eye, Ex. xxi. 24.—The 


right of retribution, jus talionts, A general princi- 
ple of law, presented here in the form of a proverb, 
and applied to a special case. This principle was 
undoubtedly introduced into the judicature, not to 


foster revenge (as de Wette imagines), but to sub- 
stitute law for private vengeance (Lev. xix. 18). 
We agree with Tholuck, that the Pharisees, in this 
instance, converted a principle of judicature into a 
rule of everyday life. But Meyer is likewise right in 
adding, that o Christiat should not exact even juditial 
vengeance from his neighbor, as also appears from 
the word «p:8jva:, which follows. 

- Vers. 89-42. But I say unto you, Resist not 
7% wovnp%.—Chrysostom and Theophylact refer 
this to the devil; Augustin and Calvin, to wrong, Tho- 
luck, to evtl; de Wette and Meyer, to an evil 
The words 8eris ce pawfoes are apparently in 
favor of the latter interpretation. But, on the other 
hand, the idea of evil men scarcely applies to the va- 
rious cases afterward enumerated. We are not to 
resist—as we understand it—the evil that is in the 
world (the combination of sin and evil) :— 

1) As we encounter it in violent offenders; 
2) As we encounter it in litigious accusers ; 
3 


for favors, or else slavish instruments of 
superior powers ; 
(4) As we encounter it in beggars and borrow- 


ers. 

Beggars and borrowers can scarcely be ranked 
among evil men. Hence our Lord must refer to the 
sin and evil in the world which is conquered by wise 
and Christian submission, rather than by strenuous 
resistance. In all the instances just mentioned, we 
do not yield from weakness to the course of events, 
but voluntarily desist from our just claims in the ex- 
ercise of sclf-denying love. This yielding, in reality, 
constitutes true heroism, by which alone injustice 
can be conquered. To be merely passive or non-re- 
sistant were weakness; but a passiveness which 
springs from Christian principle, and has a spiritual 
object in view, is true strength and real victory. To 
present the left cheek to him who smites us on the 
right, is to return the blow in the right sense; to 
give the cloak, is to have gained the suit about the 
coat; to go two miles instead of the one that is im- 
posed on us, is to overcome the arbitrary power that 
would coerce us; to meet the wants of others, is to 
render ing impossible; and not to turn away 
from him who would borrow, is to train him to right 
independence. 


Of course, these expressions, in their paradox — 


form, must not be taken literally. The fundamental 
idea of the passage is, that Christian love must make 
us willing to bear twice as much as the world, in ite 


As we encounter it in intrusive applicants . 
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injustice, could demand. But in this case also, the 
requirements of the moral law must guide us in ap- 
plying the principle here laid down to every par- 
ticular instance (comp. the example of the Lord, 
John xviii. 22). 

Ver. 40. Kp: 0Avat, litigare, to sue at law.—Xi- 
7 &v (coat), the under garment.—'I udriov, the more 
expensive upper garment or cloak, which was also 
used for a covering at night, and hence could not be 
retained as a pledge over night (comp. Luke vi. 29). 

Ver. 41. Compel.—’Ayyapevecy, a word in- 
troduced from the Percian into the Greek and into 
rabbinical language ; meaning, to compel for the pur- 
poses of transport, or for conveying messengers, in 
accordance with the postal arrangements of Cyrus, 
who authorized messengers to compel others to con- 
vey them: Herod. viii. 98.* This compulsion is men- 
tioned third, because those who did it were officially 
obliged to resort to such measures. Besides, the 
word is here used in a more general sense, referring 
to a traveller who exacts under the stress of neces- 
sity. From the above we conclude, that those men- 
tioned in the fourth example do not belong to a dif- 
ferent category, as Ewald suggests. 

Ver. 48. Thy neighbor, 7A 70 fo», 27> Lev. 
xix. 18.—This passage referred in the first instance, 
as the context shows, to Jews, although ver. 34 
proves that it includes love to our neighbors gen- 
erally. The Pharisees argued, that the injunction to 
love our neighbor implied that it referred only to 
such, and that all Gentiles were to be hated. They 
went even further, and regarding those only as Jews 
who adhered to traditionalism, stigmatized as strang- 
ers not merely Gentiles, but publicans, and every one 
who shared not their peculiar views. But their 
sit argument was, that every one who was not a 

ew was an enemy, and that every enemy should be 
hated. Hence their pride and contempt of men, the 
odium generis humani. Meyer adds, that “the casu- 
istic tradition of the Pharisees explained the word 
‘neighbor’ as meaning friend, and inferring from it 
—perhaps in connection with Deut. xxv. 17-19 
(comp. Mal. i. 3)}—that every enemy should be hated, 
—a principle, as is well known, shared also by the 
Greeks.” But we see no reason for identifying the 
system of the Pharisees with the popular prejudices 
of the Gentiles. According to Grotius, the inference 
—to hate our enemies—was derived by the Phari- 
sees from the command of God to destroy the Ca- 
naanites, etc..—a statement which scarcely deserves 
the serious refutation of Heubner and Gerlach. The 
latter was manifestly a special theocratic injunction, 
bearing reference to the heathen institutions of the 
Canaanites, and not to the people as individuals (as 
appears from the history of Rahab). 

Ver. 44. Love your enemies,—is3 the princi- 
ple from which all the following directions flow. The 
expression must be taken in all its literality, and the 
injunction is universally applicable-—By his very ha- 
tred, our enemy becomes our neighbor, since his 


* (Also Xenophon, Cyrop. vii. 6,17. Comp. the classical 
dictionaries sub verbo Angaria, and Tholuck, Meyer, Conant, 
and Alford ad loc. The corresponding English word fur 
&yyapevew in its proper technical sense is to ¢mpreas, ¢. €., 
to press or force {nto public service by public authority. 
The word occurs three titnes in the N. T., here, Matt. xxvil. 
82, and Mark xv. 21, where it ts used of Simun who was im- 
presen to bear the cross of our Saviour to Calvary. Tho 

ews were strongly opposed to the duty of furnishing posts 
for the hated Roman government. The émoradyla, 
or billeting of the Roman soldiers and their horses on the 
Jews, was one kind of this ayyapia.—P. 8.) 


hatred tempts us to retaliate, and leaves us no choice 
but to fall, or else to defend ourselves by the wea- 
ps of love. In the latter case, cursing is met with 
ing ; hatred, which leads to injuries, by well-do- 
ing ; threatening, or calumniating in secret (éxnped- 
(ew, from éwfpeca, threat, contumely), and persecu- 
tien, by prayer and grtercession on our part. Comp. 
Cyprian, De tate, and Heubner, p. 76. 

Ver. 45. That ye may be.—The expression re- 
fers not merely “to final salvation in the kingdom of 
heaven,” but means, that ye may prove yourselves 
really the children of God, His sons, in the peculiar 
sense explained in ch. v. 9. r this constitutes 
the evidence of being “‘ peacemakers,” whose great 
model is Christ Himself.—The Lord appeals to the ex- 
ample of His Father, in order to show the nature and 
universality of highest love ; while the publicans and 
tke heathen exemplify the egotism and narrow-mind- 
edness of a selfish community,—a sin of which the 
Pharisees also were guilty, and which they sought to 
invest with the halo of special sanctity. 

Ver. 46. The publicans, 7 «A a yai, partly natives 
and partly Romans, employed in the service of the 
Roman knights who had leased the taxes of the coun- 
try. They were disliked as being the representatives 
of Roman domination, and for their rigor and exac- 
tions. The Pharisees no doubt regarded them as 
under the ban, and in the same category as Gentiles 
(comp. Matt. xviii. 17). 

Ver. 47. And if ye salute-—The persons saluted 
are here designated as bre meaning co-relig- 
ionists. Hence the salutation indicates friendliness 
and readiness to serve.* 

Ver. 48. Be ye therefore perfect,—in the 
moral sense, perfectness being your ultimate aim.+ 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


I. The Lord purposely makes no reference to 
pure Antinomianism, because such opposition to the 
law exposed or condemned itself. But He rends the 
veil of pretended adherence to the law under which 
traditionalism sought to hide its real Antinomianism, 
and shows how in all its essential features it is de- 
structive of the law—a hostility which at last mani- 
fested itself in all its fulness in the crucifixion of 
Christ. This tendency springs from a rigid and car- 
nal adherence to the letter, which takes away the 
symbolical import of the letter, and at the same time 
converts the law into ascries of secular and external 
traditions. Traditionalism first converts the law it- 
self into traditions, and then adds its own special tra- 
ditions by way of explanation. It assumes various 
forms : externalism, which results from the spiritual 
deadness of legalism ; perversion or detraction from 
the true import of the law, as prompted by the dio- - 
tates of lust or passion; and, finally, apparent in- 
crease of rigidness resulting from egotism, fanaticism, 
and spiritual pride. Thus, what was meant to serve 
as the eternal foundation of humanity became chang: 


*’Aoxdonade may as well be taken, with Alford and 
others, in its literal sense. Jews did not salute Gentiles, 
as Mohammodans even now in the East do not salute Chria- 
tlans.—P. 8.]} 

+(Comp. Alford, Wordsworth, Whedon, and other Eng- 
lish commentators on this passage and its bearing on the 
doctrine of perfectibility or the attainablility of moral per- 
festion in this life, which Alford opposes as inconsistent 
with the whole discourse, especially vers. 22, 29, 82, as well 
as with Phil. fii. 12; while Wordsworth and Whedon favor 
it, the former in the patristic sense, quoting from Rt. Je- 
rome, the latter in the sense of modern Methodism,- -P. 8.) 
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ed into hatred of mankind.—What is here said of 
Old Testament traditionalism equally applies to that 
of the mediseval Church, in its relation to the Gos- 
1. 
re 2. Some have difficulty in regarding Christianity 
as the genuine development of the teaching of Moses 
and of the prophets. This partly arises from the 
circumstance that, notwithstanding the express state- 
ments of the Lord, many imagine that Christ abol- 
ished the law of Moses in its substance. The state- 
ments of Paul about the abolition of the law, so far 
as its temporary form was concerned (Eph. ii. 15; 
Col. ii. 14), are similarly misinterpreted, while his 
declaration in Rom. iii. 31 is entirely overlooked. It 
is only when we learn to trace throughout all history 
a double course of tradition—one internal and ideal, 
the other external and ever lapsing into secularism— 
that we fully understand the difference and the agree- 
ment between the Old and the New Dispensation. 
Hegel, too, only knew of the external tradition, and 
eg that Socrates and Christ died according to 
w. 

8. The positive idea underlying this section is, 
that in the doctrine of Christ the teaching of Moses 
was fulfilled and carried to its spiritual ideal. Mur- 
der, adultery, profane swearing, revenge, and the 
rancor and selfishness of party spirit, are destroyed, 
not merely in their outward manifestations, but in 
their root. In their stead, Jesus sets before us a 
holy, spiritual gentleness, a boly and spiritual mar- 
riage, a holy and spiritual oath, a holy and spiritifal 
retribution, and a holy and spiritual love toward our 
neighbor. These, however, are only instances by 
which the whole law must be explained. Five are 
mentioned as being the symbolical number of liberty 
and moral development, whether for good or evil. 

4. Christ is the end and the fulfilment of the law 
(Rom. x. 4; xiii. 10). Here, then, we have another 

icture of the life of Jesus. The Sermon on the 

ount presents to our view the righteousness of 
Jesus in itself; here, we have it in its contrast with 
that of the Pharisees and scribes. Himself, how- 
ever, in holy meekness, stands in the background, and 
only presents to His disciples this picture, as consti- 
tuting their heavenly calling. 

5. It is strangely and sadly characteristic of the 
Church of Rome, that it should have converted these 
fulfilments of the law of Moses into so-called “ con- 
silia evangelica,” and thus declared them, (1) not 
universally binding ; (2) a directory for a species of 
higher legal righteousness,—such, for example, as 
that of the monks. Similar instances of strange— 
we had almost said, fatal—misinterpretation by the 
same Church, occur in connection with the two 
swords, Luke xxii. 38, the Lord’s Prayer, the laws 
on matrimony, etc. 

[6. Ver. 48. Be ye perfect, etc. ‘We who are 
created in God’s image, and restored in Christ, and 
made partakers of the divine nature in Him, are 
bound by the conditions of our creation, redemption, 
and sanctification, to endeavor to be like Him here, 
that we may have the fruition of His glorious God- 
ri a Eph. iv. 1; 1 Pet. i 15; 1 John 
i Oy 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The righteousness of the kingdom of heaven, and 
that of the Pharisees and scribes: 1. The former 
spiritual, from the Spirit of God ; the latter worldly, 
and from the spirit of the world. 2. The former im- 


plying a state of mind ; the latter, outward and mere- 
ly apparent service. 3. The former continuing 
throughout eternity; the latter passing away with 
the world.—A living and true faith, and dead ortho- 
doxy.—Antagonism between the spirit of the law 
and the mere letter of the law.—True and false tra- 
dition.—The ordinances of man an abolition of the 
commandments of God.—While pretending to make 
a “ hedge ” around the law (which itself was a hedge) 
the Pharisees trod down the plants in the garden o 
the Lord.—The perversions of truth which appear 
under the guise of enforcing truth—On the differ- 
ence between “‘ Jt is written,” and “ Jt has been satd.” 
—‘ It has been said,” as pointing to the impure 
source of tradition. 1. It has been said; but we 
know not by whom, where, or when; 2. It has been 
said, by religious indolence, by carnality and dead- 
ness.—‘‘ Jt has been said,” or the origin of tradition 
within the kingdom of God.—Our proper respect for 
what is ancient appears in proper reverence for what 
is eternal, which is at the same time both old and 
new.—The hearts of the fathers must be turned to 
the children, then shall the hearta of the children 
also be turned to the fathers (Mal. iii, 7 ; Luke i. 17). 
—The word of the Lord: “ I say unto you.” — 
If the letter of the law were carried out to its full 
length, it would consume the world, as did the fire of 
Elijah.—Christ condemning the service of the letter 
by the spirit of the letter.—Contrast between “ Jt has 
been said to them of old,” and “ But I say unto you,” 
1, In the one case, it is the general unspiritual mass 
that speaks; here, it is the highest Personage—the 
Lord Himself. 2. In the former case, it has been 
said to past generations; in this, the Lord speaks to 
those around Him. 3. The former is a tradition 
from the grave; the latter, a word of life to the liv- 
ing.—The explanation given by the Lord of the com- 
mandment, Thou shalt not kill. 1. His correction of 
traditionalism ; 2. the law of the spirit—(The same 
remarks apply to our Lord’s explanation of the other 
commandments.}—The anger of passion, the way to 
judgment and to hell.—The passion of iy appear- 
ing in reproaches.—He that judgeth set right in judg- 
ment: 1. Sudden passion set right by the dignity of 
the secular judgment-seat. 2. He who charges others 
with heresy set right by the judgment of the Church. 
3. He who condemns set right by history, or the 
prospect of condemnation.— (Going to the temple, an 
admonition to reconciliation.— Going to the judge, an 
exhortation to render satisfaction.—The sanctity of 
marriage, as opposed both to concupiscence and to 
divorce.—The sacred oath under the New Covenant 
is Yea, yea; Nay, nay.—The law of retribution: 1. 
Private vengeance giving place to law; 2. v ce 
left to the proper authorities ; 8. vengeance left to 
the Lord.—Our enemy becomes our neighbor by his 
ions upon us, which leave us no choice but 
either to hate or to love-—Love toward our enemies 
the weapon of spiritual defence against them.—Sun- 
shine and rain preaching toleration and love.—The 
Divine rule equally over the good and the evil.—Sa- 
cred meditations during sunshine.—Sacred medita- 
tions during the rain.—Party spirit only a different. 
form of egotism.—Party spirit under the guise of 
sanctity: 1. So far as our own nation is concerned ; 
2. so far as our religion is concerned; 8. so far as 
our own ecclesiastical denomination is concerned.— 
Love the bond of perfectness in spiritual life—To 
feel that malice is weakness leads to pity.—The chil- 
dren of the Father in heaven: 1. Like their Father, 
they care for the world; 2, they bring it sunshine 
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ee 8. in thelr Father they are hid from the 
wo 

Starke :—Pharisaical legalists cannot but explain 
the law falsely.—The law is spiritual.—The Gospel 
has regard to the spirit, not to the letter, 2 Cor. iii. 
6.—As one sin is more grievous than another (John 
xix. 11), so the temporal and eternal punishments of 
God also (vers, 11, 22, 24).—A genuine Christian 
will abstain from all opprobrious epithets.—All your 
worship is vain, so long as your heart retains enmity. 
Reconciliation is more necessary than anything else. 
—God has made our forgiveness the condition of 
His, Job xiii. 8; 1 Pet. iii. 7.—He who neither for- 
gives nor asks forgiveness, nor makes restitution, 
renders himself unworthy of the Lord’s table.—Let 
us not lose the season of grace.—True repentance is 
painful, but salutary.—If thine eve offend thee, ete. ; 
see Coll. iii, 5.—Men like to interpret the Scriptures 
according to their corrupt inclinations—We musi 
enter into the married estate in the fear of God, if 
our union is to prove happy.—If we suffer violence 
and bear it patiently, we shall be able to derive ad- 
vantage even from the injustice of men.—To give and 
to lend are both fruits of love, Ps. cxii. 5—Kven to 
love cur enemies is regarded as too difficult ; but who 
amon:: us thinks of blessing them and of praying for 
them ?—Oh where shall we find Christians among 
these Christians ? Hos. iv. 1—By faith we become 
the children of God, Rom. viii. 14; Gal. fii. 26. But 
love proves that we resemble our Father (1 John iii. 


10), who is love, 1 John iv. 8.—If God had not loved | low 


us when we were still His enemies, we should never 
have become His children, Rom. v. 8, 9; and now 
we should cease to be the children of God if we 
ceased to follow Him in love, Eph. v. 12.—God would 
disarm our enemies by His long-suffering and by our 
kindness.—Love toward our enemies is both an evi- 
dence of sonship and a means of strengthening it, 2 
Pet. i. 10.—Let us set more by the example of God 
than by that of the world, with its hatred and callous- 
ness, Luke vi. 86.—God rewards only such virtue of 
which Himself is the beginning and the end.—God is 
willing to help all men, and His own people share the 
same mind, Rom. x. 1.—Many are to imitate 
God in His punitive justice, but few in His love. 
Tisco :—{The pericope v. 20-26.) .Those who 
have part in the kingdom of heaven cannot rest sat- 
isfied with the righteousness which Judaism regarded 
as sufficient, and which consisted in mere legalism 
and outward morality, without regard to the mind 
and heart.—True love is the sacrifice of all sacrifices. 
—Sinful lust must die in our hearts, and purity spring 
up, ch. xviii. 8; Mark ix. 48.—Every oath is a sol- 
emn asseveration of truth, in which God is invoked 
as witness of the truth and avenger of untruth. 
Hence it always bears reference to God ; and, wheth- 
er it be in the form of witness-bearing or solemn 
promise, it is always an act of worship.—True love 
must bear and submit, and thus prevail. But this 
does not imply that we are not allowed to seek assis- 
tance or protection from magistrates or judges, who 
are instituted by God for that very purpose (Rom. 
xiii, 4).—There is in these commandments of Christ 
a progression from what is easier to what is more 
difficult.—To love our enemies was commanded even 
in the Old Testament, Ex. xxiii. 4,5; Prov. xxv. 21. 


Hence it was a lying addition to the command of 
God, to say, Thou shalt hate thine enemy.—Christ 
says, Your Father and My Father, but never, Our 
Father; the distinction is always marked, John i. 12. 
—Perfect love is perfect bliss. . 

Gerlach :—The Old Testament itself contained 
the germ which was destined to burst through all 
husks.—Luther: Thinkest thou that God refers only 
to thy fist when He says, “Thou shalt not kill”? 
Whosoever does not love is a murderer, 1 John iii. 
15.—Every one of us is on his way to the Judge, 
without knowing how long the road may be.—The 
heart belongs to God, it is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost. Who would not be afraid to commit adultery 
in a temple made of stone ? and shall we not be afraid 
to do it in our hearts? *—Chrysostom: Have you 
noticed how many steps He has gone up, and how 
He has now placed us on the very summit of virtue ? 
Look back! The first step upward was to do no 
wrong to our neighbor; the second, not to reward 
evil for evil, if he had done us wrong ; the third, not 
to revile him, but to remain silent ; the fourth, to offer 
our persons in order to take wrong; the fifth, to offer 
more than the offender demands ; the sixth, not to hate 
him who had done us wrong; the seventh, even to 
love him; the eighth, to do him good; the ninth, to 
entreat God for him. Do you now perceive the full 
height of Christian virtue ?—Every further explana- 
tion of His requirements on the part of God is based 
on a fresh manifestation of His holy character and 


e. 
Heubner :—If you are angry with a child of your 
Father, how can you venture to approach the Father ? 
Pericope for the 6th Sunday after Trinity: False and 
true righteousness: 1. their character; 2. their mani- 
festations ; 8. their effects.—Spener’s sermon on this 
text preached at Frankfort, a.p. 1669.—‘ Thou hast 
cleft my heart in twain. Oh! throw away the worser 
part of it, and live the purer with the other half:” 
Shakspeare (Hamlet, iii. 4).—Not to resist, does not 
mean to submit patiently and passively to all 

sions, but not to meet evil by evil—Harms: The 
close connection between love to our neighbor and 
true religion. [1. Love to our rsh is one of the 
grounds of true religion, and leads to it. 2. Love 
to our neighbor is part of true religion, and belongs 
to it. 8. Love to our neighbor is a consequence of 
true religion. }{—Marheineke: What that righteous- 
ness is which excels the righteousness of the Phari- 
sees and scribes: 1. Love to the commandment, yet 
not disjoined from love to God; 2. love to God, yet 
not disjoined from love to man; 3. love to man, yet 
not disjoined from love to our neighbor.—Schleier- 
macher (Sermons, vol. iv.): What the Lord would 
have us to learn from these words, especially with 
reference to united worship and service. —Kntewel: 
The righteousness of the Pharisees (its character ; 
how to avoid it). 


* (This sentence shonld be credited to Starke, from whom 
Otto von Gerlach (ad Matt v. 28) almost literally borrowed 
it, Starke remarks to Matt. v. 28 (N. T., vol. {., p. 187): 
“ Man echeuet sich vor den Augen der Menschen tn einer 
steinernen Kirche einen dunserlichen Ehebruch eu se be 
hen; und scheuet sich nicht cor Goltes Augen ciel 
britche im Tempel seines Hereens su tegehen.”—P. 8.} 

+ (Omitted in the third edition, but retained bere from 
the transl. of the first.—P. 8.) 


CHAP. VL. 1-18. . ) 12} 


&.. Christianity and Pharisaism in their relation to the great virtues of the law ; or, three examples from 
life, showing the perversions of the Pharisees and Scribes, and the spiritual clevation of true Chrie- 
sanity. | 

Cuaprrer VI. 1-18. 


False Spirituality of Traditional: 


1 Take heed that ye do not your alms [righteousness]! before men, to be seen of [by] 
them: otherwise ye have no reward of your Father which [who] is in heaven. 
2 Therefore, when thou doest thine alms, do not sound a trumpet before thee, as the 
hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the streets, that they may have glory of men. 
3 Verily I say unto you, They have [all]* their reward. But when thou doest alms, let 
4 not thy left hand know what thy nght hand doeth: That thine alms may be in secret: 
and thy Father which seeth in secret Himself shall reward thee openly.’ 
5 And when thou prayest,‘ thou shalt ‘not be as the hypocrites are: for they love to 
pray standing in the synagogues and in the corners of the streets, that they may be 
6 seen of [by] men. Verily I say unto you, They have [all] their reward. But thou, 
when thou prayest, enter into thy closet; and, when thou hast shut thy door, pray to 
thy Father oael aie is in secret; and thy Father which [who] seeth in secret shall 
7 reward thee openly.’ But when ye pray, use not vain repetitions, as the heathen do: 
.8 for they think that they shall be heard for their much speaking. Be not ye therefore 
like unto them: for your Father knoweth what things ye have need of, before ye ask 
9 him. After this manner therefore pray ye: 
10 Our Father which [who] art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done in earth, as t¢ ts in heaven [lit.: as in heaven, so also on 
12 earth]. Give us this day our daily*® breaq. And forgive us our debts, as we forgive’ 
13 our debtors. And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil: For thine is 
14 the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever. Amen.* For if ye forgive men 
15 their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive you: But if ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your trespasses. 
16 Moreover when ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, of a sad countenance: for they 
disfigure their faces, that they may appear unto men to fast. Verily I say unto you, 
17 They ne leet their reward. But thou, when thou fastest, anoint thine head, and wash 
18 thy face; That thou appear not unto men to fast, but unto thy Father which [who] is in 
secret: and thy Father which [who] seeth in secret shall reward thee openly.’* 


1 Ver. L—{ Textus ree, : éAenuootyny. But Dr. Lange translates: Hure Gerechtigkett, your righteousness, adopting 
Sixasoourny as the correct reading, which is much better authenticated, and preferred by the principel editors of the 
Greek text. See the critical apparatus in Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, and Tregelles, also Green: Devel 
oped. Criticism, p. 8.—P. 8.) 

$ Ver. 2.—[The full force of & x ¢ xougs is not given in the E. V., but in the German: ete haben dahin, t. 4, they have 
their reward in full, they have received aZ of it, and need not expect any more. See the Greek dict. sub dwéyw.—P. 8.) 

3 Ver. 4.—ev TH pavepp (openly) are omitted in Cod. B. D. Z, ete. [and in Lange's version). 

4 Ver. &.—Teet reo.: Stay xpocedxp. (Bat the plaral rpocetxnaGe, ye pray, and ovx EverOe, ye shall not be, is 
well sustained and adopted by Dr. Lange.—P. 8.) 

6 Ver. 6—Openty is better snstained here (E. K. L., etc.) than in ver. 4 

6 Ver. 11—{“ Daily bread,” or “tdgliches Brot,” is a free but substantially correct and generally intelligible transla- 
tion of &ptos €x10bg60s, and very properly retained by Dr. Lange from Luther’s version, with which here the Author. 
Rogllsh and all other English versions (Tyndal Cranmer, and Geneva) correspond, except Wiclif, who renders: breed 

other ae ear the Romish V. of Rheims and Douay, which follows the Vulgate and renders: eupersudstan- 

tial bread. Datly is also found in the Jéala of the second centary (panem nostrum guotidianum) in the Vudgata in Luke 
xi. 8 (but not in Matt. vi. 11, where the Vulgate reads pe nr olen), and in most of the modern European ver- 
elons, the French (pain qguotidien), the Dutch (dagelicke Broot), the Italian of Diodati (pane cotidiano). The only other 
translation which {is adinissible and gives good sense, ia that of the Peschito: “our needful bread” (comp. Murdock's 
transl. of the Peschite, New York, 1 » oF bread eudted to our nature, or as others modify it: bread necessary for our 
aubsistence, sufficient, This is the explanation of Origen, Chrysost., Theophyl., Bera, Tholuck, Ewald, Arnoldi, and 
amounts in meen ine to the same as the more area translation ‘daily bread.” ‘I'he precarious etymology and explanation 
now in vogue and adopted by such eminent biblical philologists as Winer in his Grammar of the N. and Fritzsche and 
Meyer in their Com. on Matthew, derives ¢x:ovoros from éxiévai, after the form of the fem. part. ¢x:ovod so. judpa 
dies crastinus), and would thus make us pray to-day for the bread which we may need to-morrow. But this, as Lange 
nl the Com), Alford and others observe, is evidently inconsistent with the Saviour’s warning in ver. 84, and ds Conant re- 
marks in a judicious note ad loc,, would make us pray for an absurdity, since we havo no need ny of to-morrow's 
bread: “Ta sa Pra word bread in the literal sense (a8 sustenance for the body), the only thing we can ask, without a 
manifest abeurdity, is bread suffctent for the day, or daily bread.” Balmasius made the same objection, and asked¢ 
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“Quid est ineptius, quam panem crastini diel nobis quotidie postulare?” Schittgen quotes from the Rabbis, 
which show that even atnong the most pious of the Jews it was not customary to pray for the things of the morrow. As 


ériovz0$ is found only here and in the parallel passage, Luke xi. 8, but in no other Greek writings, its meaning cannot 
be ascertained from usage, nor from etymology alone. Meyer, however, admits that ¢wievcies may be derived from the 
noun ovola (or from the fem. participle of elya:, as wapovgia, petrovcia). The objection that then it would be éxovcros 
instead of ¢xsovcros, is not decisive, since we have €row7os (visible), and the poetic fourm éxioaeos; comp. also éxiopxos 
(from dpxos), éxlovpos (from odpos), éwid-ydoos, seven and a half, seeqguioctavus (from & 800s), Nor does ovola 
only mean existence and essenco, but also substance, property, subsistence; comp. Luke xv. 12: 1d éw:BdAAov Mepos THS 
ovalas, the portion of goods that fulleth to me, der sufullende Theil des Vermégens. And even if we take ovaia in the 
sonse of existence, éwiovoios might still be explained: needful or sufficient for our existence. Jos. Mede observes that 
the petition may be thus paraphrased: Toy Gprov nuay, uh we ptovgtoy (not abundant or superfluous), aAAG Toy 
éwriovgcoy (dut sufficient) 3os july onuepoy. He identifies the &pros éwiovoios with the lehem Audi in Agur’'s 
prayer, Prov. xxx. 8, and derives this petition from it. So Lange in Com.—Bread, like the Hebrew cn » 8 @ syneo- 


doche for everything necessary to sustain life, comp. Gen. xilii. 25, 31, 34.—P. S.] 
7 Ver. 12.—Teat. rec.: apieuey, which is sufficiently sustained. For agfxauey are Cod. B. Z. and ancient fathers. 
Perhaps it arose from liturgical arrangements (the reconciliation of men before the holy communion). 


8 Ver. 18—The doxol 
o 
fami! 


[from: “ For Thine—Amen™] is omitted in B D. Z., ete. (Alford ad loc. says: “The dow 
must on every ground of sound criticlam be omitted. . 
y of MSS. or in any expositions.” But on the other hand the Pesthito already baa It, and Btier eloquently defen 


.. We find absolutely no trace of it in early times, in an 


it, though on subjective grounds. It was properly eae in the beginning of the 4th century from the liturgies and the 
ng 


primitice habit of the Christians in praying the 


rd’s Prayer. Comp. Com. below.—P. 8.) 


® Ver. 18.—év Te davepy is omitted In many Codd., as in ver. 4. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Having exposed the corruptions of doctrine, our 
Lord exhibits those of religious life under three ex- 
amples, which present the three great forms in which 
the self-righteousness and hypocrisy of the Pharisees 
and scribes manifested itself. They were, alms-giv- 
ing, prayer, and fasting. These were the three 

rincipal manifestations of practical picty among the 

Tews Tobias xii. 8,9; xiv. 10; Judith iv. 9; Sirach 

xxix. 11), and were abused by the Pharisees to ex- 

hibit their superior piety.* The Church of Rome 
still designates them as good works in a pre-eminent 

sense. The Pharisecs imagined that they had reach- 

ed the hichest eminence in these three phases of 

spiritual life, which mark a right relationship toward 
our neighbor (alms-giving), toward God (prayer), and 

toward ourselves (fasting); while their spirit of bond- 

and hypocrisy entirely destroyed the spiritual 
aracter of these works, and morally placed them on 

a level with the saddest and most sinful perversions 

of the heathen. 

Ver. 1. Your righteousness [not : your alms]. 
—We read S:eatoourvny, and not dAenuocirny, 
with Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and others, 
according to Codd. B. D., ete. Righteousness, MDX , 
is upright and pious conduct generally. Thus we 
have in the first verse a description of righteousness 
generally, which afterward is followed by a statement 
of the threefold manifestation of that righteousness, 
The reward with our Father who is in heaven (Matt. 
xxv. 31, etc.) is mentioned in opposition to that 
which the Pharisees arrogated to themselves, or to 
the outward acknowledgment which they claimed 
from men. 

Ver. 2. When thou doest alms, do not sound 
a trumpet before thee.—A figurative expression, 
meaning, ¢o attract attention. So Theophylact and 
Many other commentators. Calovius, Wolf, Paulus, 
etc., understand it literally, that the Pharisees gath- 
ered the poor together by sounding a trumpet. Oth- 
ers connect it with the modern custom of beggars in 
the East, who blow the trumpet before him from 


*, Even in Tobias iv. 11, 12, alms are represented as right- 
edusness before God, and a8 the means of obtaining forgive- 
ness. Iy the ancient Church they were regarded a3 means 
of indulzence. Comp. the Sermons of Leo the Great. See 
Heubner, p. 78% 


whom they ask alms (Henneberg). Lastly, some 
refer it to the clinking of the money in the chest, 
which is supposed to have been shaped like a trum- 
pet. Manifestly the metaphorical interpretation alone 
is correct.—In the synagogues the alms were collect- 
ed; on the streets the benevolent were accosted by 
beggars. These additions, then, only indicate the 
occasion. The emphasis rests on the «> cadniogs. 
—They have their reward.—Aréyovciy, 
they have it in full, or have wholly received their re- 
ward [and will get no more}. The only thing they 
wished was the praise of the multitude; and that 
they have got in all its vanity.—The expression 
bwoxpirts occurs frequently in the Gospels, as in 
ver. 16, vii. 16, and in other places. The verb éwo- 
xpiveo@a: (Luke xx. 20) has much the same significa- 
tion a8 dwoxpivecOa, to answer, but probably to 
answer under a mask, to play the actor, to feign. 
“In the New Testament it is applied to a form of 
religion, where the reality is awanting.”’ 

Ver. 8. Let not thy left hand know.—“ Not 
& parsimonious counting of the money from the right 
hand into the left (Paulus, de Wette), nor a search- 
ing to take away again with the left hand (Luther); 
but complete modesty, secret and noiseless giving, 
metaphorically expressed (Chrysostom).” Gerlach: 
“Tf the left hand does not know what the right hand 
does, neither is the soul which animates both con- 
scious of it.” We can find no sense in this explana- 
tion, and prefer his quotation of an Eastern proverb: 
“If thou doest any good, east it into the sea: if the 
fish shall not know it, the Lord knows it.” *—He 
who sees in secret, or who is ever present. Aitds 
He. You are not to take your own reward: He will 
give it you. A reward of grace this, in the kingdom 
of God. 

Ver. 5. And when ye pray.—On many grounds 
we prefer the plural instead of the singular (see Lach- 
mann, etc.).—They love to pray. Their position 
in prayer is a matter of reflection and of choice, and 
they love it so—Standing. ‘The Jews prayed 
standing with their face toward the temple, or toward 
the most holy place,—1 Sam. i. 26; 1 Kings viii. 22 ; 
Mark xi. 25; Luke xviii. 11; Lightfoot, Hore, 292 
sq.—or else kneeling, or prostrate on the earth.”— 
Meyer. But the word éctares indicates a conscious 


*(“ Thust du wae Gutes, so wirf es in’e Meer, 
Weiss 68 dor Fisch nicht, s0 weies es der Herr.”} 


' OHAP., V. 1-18. 
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and ostentatious assumption of the posture; comp. 
Luke xviii. 11, 4 Sapioaios oraGeis.—In the oor- 
éy rais ywvlas. The Pharisees probably took 
care that the hour fixed for prayer should overtake 
them at a cross-road or the corner of a street, in or- 
der to afford them the desired opportunity of per- 
forming their devotions in the most public places. 

Ver. 6. Into thy closet, eis rd rausiéy cov.— 
The room specially used {pr prayer was called sre- 
peov, the Alijah, on the house-top. Vitringa, Syn. 
151. Although this apartment is not exclusively 
here referred to, there is evidently an allusion to it, 
as being pre-eminently “the closet” of a Jew when 

in devotional exercises. ‘The antithesis be- 
tween “ the closet,” and “ the synagogue and corners 
of streets,” is manifest. Of course, the passage is 
not aimed against public prayer. As Theophylact has 
it: 6 rédwos ov BAdwre:, GAA’ 6 tpdros, Kal 6 oKdmros 
[it is not the place which hurts, but the manner and 
the aim]. All display should be avoided in devo- 
tion: He who addresses God must be wholly en- 
grossed with thoughts of his own wants, and of Him 
whose grace he entreats. Such abstraction will con- 
vert the most public place into a raueiov. The met- 
aphorical expression, «Aelcas rhy Oupay, also refers 
to the latent desire of gaining the applause of men. 

Ver. 7. Use not vain repetitions, uh Bar- 
rovoyhonre.—Another perversion of prayer 
closely connected with the former, and implying: an 
attempt to gain merit before God by superstitious 
practices, just as the former abuse was intended to 
. gain merit with men. Barvodpyeiy occurs very 
rarely in classical writers (Simplic. ad Epict. p. 840). 
It has been variously derived from Battus, the nama 
of a king who stammered, or from Battus, a poet 
whose compositions were full of tautologies, or from 
6°42, Job xi. 8. Probably it is, as Hesychius sug- 
gests, an onomatopoéticon, after the analogy of 
Barrapl(ew,—an imitation of stammering, and then 
of lity. The explanation of its meaning is fur- 
nished by the expression, much speaking, roAdv- 
Acyia, which follows. These vain repetitions of the 
heathen are alluded to in 1 Kings xviii. 26; Terent. 
Heautont, v. 1.—On the vain repetitions of the Jews, 
see Matt. xxiii. 15; Sir. vii. 14; Wetstein, Schott- 

n, and others;—on those of the Mohammedans, 

ottinger, Hist. Eccles. vii. ad Lectorem.—The vain 
repetitions of the mediwval Church (Gieseler, Kir- 
chengesch. ii. 1. p. 294), and of some modern sects, 
are well known. 

It is worthy of notice, that Christ ranks benefi- 
cence and fasting along with prayer as religious 
actions, and as the evidence of practical piety. This 
implies, that almsgiving and fasting are the neces- 
gary accompaniment and manifestation of true pray- 
er, whtich, so to speak, stands intermediate between 
them ; the spirit of prayer being reflected in attention 
to the wants of our indigent brethren, and to those 
of our own inner life. The inferences from this are, 
1. that almsgiving, in the spiritual sense, does not 
merely consist in care for the temporal wants of the 
poor, by the instrumentality of established boards 
and committees, but must take form after the ex- 
ample which the Lord Himself gave when He relieved 
the wants of the needy ; 2. that religious fasting can- 
not be reduced merely to principles of temperance, 
sobriety, and order, but forms a distinct and special 
exercise, which, however, must be reserved for spe- 
cia] eras in our lives, or for seasons of peculiar expe- 


rence. 
Vers, 9-18. The Lord’s Prayer.— General Re- 


marks.—In this prayer our Lord shows His disciples 
how an infinite variety of wants and requests can be 
compressed into a few humble petitions. It em- 
bodies every possible desire of a praying heart, a 
whole world of spiritual requirements, yet all in the 
most simple, condensed, and humble form, re 
sembling in this respect a pearl on which the light 
of heaven plays. It expresses and combines, in the 
best order, every Divine ise, every human sor- 
row and want, and every Christian iration for the 
good of others, In the opening address we have 
heism in ita purest manifestation, which ever owns 
and recognises the Gud of heaven as our Father. 
From the three first petitions, in their relation to 
the succeeding ones, we learn that man must not be 
bent on on pea ta merely for that which affects 
_ himself, but that his spiritual well-being will be pro- 
_moted by self-surrender to God, and by primarily 
seeking that which pertains to His kingdom. 

The Lord’s Prayer is commonly arranged into 
three partse—the preface, the petitions, and the con- 
clusion (see Luther's Smaller Catechism, the Heidel- 
berg Cat., qu. 120 sqq., and the Westminster Cats.), 
Then follows the arrangement of the separate 
petitions. Bengel: Petita sunt septem, universa 
dividuntur tn duas partes, Prior continet tria pri- 
ora, Patrem spectantia: tuum, tuum, tua ; posterior 
quatuor reliqua, nos spectantia.—Olshanusen: Viewed 
as a whole, the prayer contains only one idea, even 
deep longing after the kingdom of God, which forms 
the substance of all the prayers of the children of 
God (for whose behoof Christ here gives us a model), 
But this one idea is set forth under a twofold aspect. 
In the first three petitions it is presented to us in the 
light of God’s relation to men, exhibiting the king- 
dom of God absolutely and in its perfectness,—the 
final aim of God being always the burden of the be- 
diever’s desire. The four succeeding petitions, on 
the other hand, bear reference to the obstacles in the 
way of the kingdom of heaven, and present this 
spiritual longing of the children of God in the light 
of the existing relaflon between man and God. 
Hence it is that in the first part of the Lord’s Prayer 
the infinite riches of God are unfolded :— 


Hallowed be 7Ay name; 
Thy kingdom come; 
Thy will be done; 


While in the second part, the poverty of men is 
brought to view: 
Give us this day our daily bread; 
Forgive ue our debts ; 
Lead us not into temptation ; 
Deliver us from evil. 


Lastly, the rich doxology expresses the certain hope 
that our prayers shall be heard, in view of the char- 
acter of God, who, being Himself the highest good, 
will also bring to pass the highest good, even His 
own kingdom. The Lord’s Prayor ia, at the same 
time, the utterance of the desires of individual be- 
lievera, although the plural number in the petitions 
indicates their fecling of fellowship with others, and 
that of the aspirations of mankind gencrally. Ex: 
pressing as itdoes the inmost feelings and wants of 
humanity, and the relation between God and sinful 
man, it both meets the requirements of all, and satis- 
fies the desires of the individual, provided his be a 
life of faith. Every special request not directly con- 
nected with things that pass away, but bearing on 
what is eternal, is included and implicd in the Lord’s 
Prayer.”"—De Wette: ‘“ The sacred number of theso 
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petitions—seven—indicates that they exhaust every 
religious want. In the first three petitions, the soul 
rises directly to God; in the three following, we have 
the hinderances to these aspirations—from a feeling 
of dependence upon what is earthly, and from a con- 
flict with sin; while the last petition sets before us 
the solution of all these difficulties.”—Somewhat 
better Meyer: “ Having risen to what forms the 
highest and holiest object of believers, the soul is 
engrossed with its character (first agian its grand 
urpose (second petition), and its moral condition 
third petition); in the fourth petition, the children 


of God humble themselves under the ounsciousness of 
their dependence upon Divine mercy even in tem- 
poral matters, but much more in spiritual things, 
since that which, according to the first portion of 
this prayer, constituted the burden of desire, can 
only be realized by forgiveness (fifth petition), by 
anaes guidance (sixth petition), and deliverance 
rom the power of the devil (seventh petition).”— 
Stier (i. 198) draws a parallel between the two tables 
of the Decalogue and the two sections of the Lord's 
Prayer.—Weber (Lat. Programme quoted by Tho 
luck, p. 860)-suggests the following outline :— 


IIpcAoyos. Adyos. "ExiAoyos. 
Evdyal. Alrfyarta. 
1. Mdrep. 1. aytacOhre 7d Bvond| 1. roy Bproy Hua, «.7.A. | 1. Bri cod dorw 4} Bace 
e gov. Aela. 
2. pay. 2. eadérw 7 Bacirela gov. | 2. nal Epes tiv, w.7.A. 2. cot dori 4 Sdvauis. 


8. yernOfrw 1d O€Anud 


oou, K.T.A. 


8. 6 dy Trois odpavois. 


Tholuck: “ The attentive reader, who has otherwise 
Jearned the doctrine of the Trinity, will find a dis- 
tinct reference to it in the arrangement of this pray- 
‘er. The first petition in each of the first and second 
portions of the prayer, refers to God as the Creator 
and Preservet; the second, to God the Redeemer; 
and the third, to God the Holy Spirit.” Devotion to 
God, and acceptance of His gifts are contrasted in 


1. Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. 


9. peeve are they that mourn: for they shall be com- ; 


orted. 
8. Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth. 


4 Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteous; 
ness: for they shall be filled. 

5. Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain a 

6 Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. 


7. Blessed are the peacemakers, ely. 


It has been remarked, that the Lord Jesus simply 
taught His disciples to pray, “ Forgive us our debts,” 
but could not Himself have offered that petition 
(comp. Tholuck, p. 875). If we take it literally, 
this is, of course, true; though we must always bear 
in mind, that in the depth of His human sympathy, 
Christ felt more than any other the sins of human- 
ity, and that He entreated their forgiveness as that 
of a debt due by the whole family of man, 

Ver. 9. After this manner therefore pray 

——According to Schleiermacher, Olshausen, de 
Wette, and Neander, Christ taught His disciples the 
Lord’s Prayer, not on this, but on a later occasion 
(Luke xi, 1). Tholuck and Stier hold that the Lord’s 
Prayer was, so to speak, twice taught : the first time 
as an example how to pray without vain repetitions ; 
the second time, when His disciples expressly asked 
Him, “ Lortl, teach us to pray.” But this explana- 
tion is forced, and at variance with Christ’s ordinary 
mode of instruction, which was always in the first 
place directed to the disciples, and then to the peo- 
ple. But if we call up before our minds that inner 
circle to which the Sermon on the Mount was first 
addressed, we can readily understand how the disci- 
ples would on that occasion proffer such a request. 
After this manner, o f+ «# s.—In what of- 
cos? Grotius: in hunc sensum. Calovius, Maldonatus, 
Fritzsche, Tholuck, Meyer: in thts manner, ¢. ¢., thus 
briefly. De Wette: in these words, as a formula of 


8. cal uh civevéynys uas, | 8. cod dorw 7 SdEa. 


KT Ae 


the Lord’s Prayer. 1. Devotion to His name, to His 

: , and to His will ; heaven, heaven and earth, 
earth: the place of His manifestation. 2. Accept- 
ance of His gifts in reference to the present, the 
past, and the fufure.—We place in parallel columns 
the seven petitions and the seven beatitudes, to ex- 
hibit their internal agreement :— 


—Hallowed be Thy .name (the name of God our riches, 
opening to us the kingdom of heaven). 

—Thy pcr Weer céme (snd with it comes heavenly comfort 

to our hearts). 

—_ will be done on earth as {ft is in heaven (meekness, 
the characteristic of heaven, the outstanding feature of 
the new earth). 

—Give us this day our daily bread (which above all includes 
the Bread of life, John vi.), 
—And forgive us our debts as we fo 
—And lead us not into temptation 


hearts). 
—But deliver us from evfl (grant victory over the world). 


ve our debtors. 
rant us victory in our 


prayer. We may call it a formula, provided we re- 
member that its leading characteristic is to be free 
from woAvAcyia and formality, and that in briefest 
form it bodies forth the deepest and the fullest 
thoughts and feelings. And as, in the present 
contents and form agree in this respect, the ward 
ofrws refers equally to the rich vein of thought, and 
to the concise brevity of form in this prayer.* 


*Among British and American commentators those 
belonging to the Presbyterian, Congregational, Methodist, 
Baptist, and other non-Episcopal denominations general- 
ly maintain that the Lord's Prayer was intended not as a 


to be literally and invariably used, although it is 


undoubtedly very proper to use it within certain limits, bat 

asa ganerct pa rather for all our prayers, private and 

nblic. See Henry, Barnes, Alexander, Owen, Jacobus, 
hedon, Nast ad 


att. vi. 9. pee matt commentators 
differ like the Germans. Dr. Alford (a liberal Anglican 
says: “It is very improbable that the prayer Was regarde 
in the very earliest times as a set form delivered for liturgical 
use by our Lord. The variations of tas Guaptias ju’ 
xal yap avtol ddlouey wavrl dpelAovri juiv, and 7d 
xa’ juépay in Luke, for the corresponding clauses {n our 
text, however unimportant in themselves, have been ro- 
ed as fatal to the supposition of ite being used liturgical- 
y at the time when these Gospels were written. It must 
be confessed that we find very few traces of such use in ecar- 
ly times.” Dr. Wordsworth (conservative Angtican) on the 
other hand remarks ad Mat. vi.9: “Our Lord here, by 
this prayer (comp. the Benediction, Num. vi. 28; Deut. 
xvi. be) authorizes forms of prayer (and adopts petitions 
siready in use in Forms of Prayer among the Jews), and de- 
livers‘a particular form of prayer to be used, and to serve 


CHAP. VI. 1-18. 


On the resemblance between this prayer and 
other Jewish prayers, comp. Heubner (p. 87), Tho- 
luck, and de Wette. “It derogates in no way 
the Lord’s Prayer, that to a certain extent it em- 
bodies ideas expressed in other Jewish prayers, since 
it was not a mere repetition of these forms, Nay, in 
the circumstances, it would have been surprising if 
. every such allusion had been avoided. But Wetstein 
goes much too far in maintaining, ‘/ota hac oratio 
ex formulis Hebraorum concinnata est.’ After Light- 
foot, Schdttgen, Wetstein, Drusius, Vitringa, Witsius, 
and Surenhusius have laid under requisition every 
conceivable parallel passage, even from much later 
Jewish prayer books, the result of their learning and 
industry shows that only the first two petitions of 
the Lord’s prayer contain what, after all, amounts to 
no more than allusions to well-known Old Testament 
_ or Messianic ideas and expressions. Besides, it is 

quite possible that the Jews may have borrowed 
even these from the Lord’s Prayer.” De Wette.—Nor 
should it be forgotten that the characteristic features 
of this prayer consist in the brevity and distinctness 
of its petitions, in their order and succession, and 
lastly, in their fulness and comprehensiveness. 
ith reference to the criticism of the éezt, Ols- 
hausen remarks: “The doxology at the close is un- 
doubtedly of later origin, and added for liturgical 
It first appears in the Constit. Apost., 
where it reads, Sr: cou dori 4 BaciAcia els alcvas. 
*"Aufy. But its meaning is so deep and so much in 
accordance with the spirit of the prayer, that it must 
have originated at a period when the genuine spirit 
of the apostolic Church still prevailed. It is want- 
ing in Codd. B. D. L. (Z.), and in many others, as 
shown by Griesbach. But it occurs already in the 
Peshito, where, however, it may be an interpolation. 
Similarly the petitions, yern@frw 7d OéAnud cov os 
dy ovpaveg wa) dx) (rhs) yijs, and GAAa pioas jpas ded 
7 woynpov, are wanting in the text of Luke. They 
not found in B. and L., nor do they occur in the 
oldest of the Fathers—such as Origen, who expressly 
mentions the omission. But it does not follow that 
they are spurious in the prayer as given by Matthew. 
In all likelihood, Luke simply abbreviated the ac- 
count.” Similarly, some read only wdrep in the 
a the transposition of the second 
and sepa in Tertullian, see Dr. Nitzsch in 
the “ und Kritiken” for 1830, iv. 846. 
After A ine and Luther, the number of the 
petitions has fixed at seven. But Chrysostom, 
and after him the ‘Reformed Churches, enumerate 
only siz. It cannot be denied that the petition, ‘ De- 
liver us from evil,” expresses more than that, “ Lead 
us not tnto temptation ;” and in this respect it may 
as a pattern for the subject and order of our destres and pray. 
era, and therefore as a guide for our practice.”—There is truth 
here on both sides. This matchless prayer was undoubtedly 
given both as a form to be rightly, ¢. 4, devoutly and reve- 
rently used on all proper occasions (comp. the A ¢vyerTe 
fo Luke xi. 3), and as a model for all other prayers. The for- 
mer abuse of the Lori's Prayer as an empty furmula oft re- 
peated without devotion and profit in the Roman Church 
(hence Luther called it the greatest martyr), led some sec- 
tions of Protestantism to the opposite extreme of neglect of 
this shortest and richest, simplest and deepest of all prayers 
ever uttered by man or angel, the perfect model prayer 
which could only proceed from the lips of the Son of God. 
Dr, Thomas Scott has hit the right medium in the following 
note: “It may often be (better: it undoubtedly ts) pro 
to use the very worda, but it is not always necessary ; for 
we do not find that the apostles thus u it: but we ought 
always to pray after the manner of it, that is, with that re- 
verence, humility, seriousness, confidence in God, zeal for 
Hie glory, love to mankind, submission, and moderation in 
tempo earnestness about spiritual things, which it In- 
eulcates; avoiding vain repetitions, and using grave and 
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be regarded as a separate petition. On the other 
hand, however, it must not be overlooked, that the 
word 4A A¢é connects the two parts of one and the 
same petition.* Besides, symbolically, we should 
expect to find the number six rather than seven—the 
former being expressive of mental labor, the latter of , 
holy rest. Viewed as a sacred number, six is always 
followed by a seven, which sums up the whole ; just 
as in this case the six petitions are summed up ip 
the doxology, or originally in the close of the sixth 
tition, or in the continuous inward prayer of be- 
ievers,—concerning which Luther rightly says, ‘“‘ The 
Christian prays a never-ending Lord’s prayer.” 

Ver. 9. Our Father, rdrep 44 a».—Although 
the spiritual experience of adoption sprung from the 
atoning death of Christ orf the cross, it was from the 
first implied in Christ’s message of reconciliation.— 
Who art in the heavens, ¢y trois obpavois. 
The words show the infinite difference between this 
and every other human relationship of a similar kind: | 
Our Father in heaven ; not a weak, helpless, earth- 
ly parent (comp. ch. vii. 11; Eph. iii, 15; iv. 6). 
The expression also indicates the place where the 
glory of God dwelleth (Isa. Ixvi. 1; Acts vii. 55, 56, 
etc.), but without the limitations of the Old Testa- 
ment—not in heaven, but in the heavens. Finally, it 
is both a symbol of the contrast between the glory, 
the purity, the infinitude, and the unchangeableness 
of heaven and this world, and of the riches of God, 
and the source whence the kingdom of heaven de 
scended upon earth. 

Thy name.—The expression refers neither to His 
Divine being, nor to His perfections; as in that case 
the petition, ‘‘ Hallowed be Thy name,” would be un- 
intelligible. What ts holy cannot be made holy. 
The “name of God” is the impress of His being 
upon the human mind, the manifestation of His be- 
ing in the world ; hence nearly equivalent to religion 
as based upon Divine revelation. Comp. 1 Pet. iii. 
15: “Sanctify the Lord God in your hearts.” 

Ver. 10. Thy kingdom.—tThe kingdom of hea- 
ven, As Christ announces and introduces the king- 
dom of heaven, so His people are to pray for, and to 
anticipate it. The import of the expression, “king 
dom of heaven,” appears, 1. from its contrast to the 
symbolical kingdom of heaven under the O. T. the 
ocracy; 2, from its contrast to the dom of dark- 
ness. Other explanations: The sp of Christian- 
ity (Kuinoel); the victorious development of the 


Christian Church oe But these are only in 
dividual phases; the fact is the kingdom of 


heaven in its spiritual reality, which includes both 
time and eternity.+ 

As in heaven,—. ¢., in absolute purity anc per 
fectness, as apparent in the obedience of the angels. 


comprehensive expressions.” Comp. also the remarks of 
Ad. Dlarke, and Dr. D. Brown ad loc.—P. 8.) 
* (Alford takes asimilar view: “&AAd must not be taken 


as equivalent to ef 8¢ uh, q. d. ‘but tf thou dost, deliver, 
etc.; but is rather the opposition to the furmer clause, and 
forms in this sense but one petition with it—‘dring ws not 
tnto conflict with eril, but rather deliver (rid) ua from 
altogether.’ In another view, however, as expressing the 
deep desire of all Christian hearts to be delivored from ul 
evil... these words form a seventh and most affecting peti- 
pes rome far beyond tho last.” 8So also D. Brown ad 


+[Alford: “‘Try xmapom’ here {s the fulness of the 
accomplishment of the kingdom of God, so often spoken of 
in prophetic Scriptures and by Implication all that process 
of events which lead to that acoomplishment. Meyer in ob- 
gecune to all ecclesiastical and spiritual meanings of ‘Thy 
ingdom,’ forgets that the one for which he contends exclu 
sive ly. the Mexsinnic kingdom, does in fact include or im 
ply thom all,"—P. 8.] 
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Ver. 11. Our daily bread,—4 pros, like ©, 
the requirements of daily life—Td» ew: ovcioyv 
occurs again in Luke xi. 8, but nowhere else. Ex- 
planations:—1. The nourishment necessary for sub- 
gistence, o’ala. So Origen and many others. “ This 
_ explanation [saye Meyer] has led to the inaccurate 

rendering, ‘daily bread’ (the Vulgate, Chrysostom, 
Luther, etc.).” Meyer objects that otcia does not 
mean subsistence, but being or existence. But surely 
the subsistence of a man consists in the preservation 
of his human being. 2. Jerome and Zwingli: “ Jpiu- 
sion, hoc est supersubstantialem petamus, plus de ani- 


me cibo, quam solicit.” Of course it were 
a mistake to apply the passage, with Olshausen and 
some of the Fathers, to spiritual nourishment exclu- 
sively, or even to the Eucharist. Manifestly, our 
Lord alludes to daily bread—only not to merely ma- 
terial bread, destined for the sensuous part of man 
alone. Man requires earthly bread; the Christian, 


Christian bread, yet not supersensuous, but adapted 
“to all the parts of his being, which implies, above 
all, heavenly and spiritual nourishment. 3. By some 
the word is identified with éwiotea, dies crastinus— 
to-morrow's bread. So the Arabic and Ethiopian ver- 
sions, Scaliger, Meyer, etc. (Jerome: tn Evangelio, 
quod appellatur secundum EH , pro supersubstan- 
tiali pane reperi mahar, “MQ, i. ¢, to-morrow's 
bread.) But this explanation agrees not with ofue- 
poy, nor with the statement in vi. 34.—Explaining it 
as referring to bread suitable to our being, we in- 
clude in the term the idea of what is required for 
our daily subsistence, corresponding to “pn om} 
(“‘ food convenient for me”), in Prov, xxx. 8.* 


Ver. 12. Debta, dp €:Ahpara,—equivalent to 
waparTm@para, rding them either in the light of 
imputation, or of one’s own conscience. 

As we forgive.—'Os expresses neither the 
measure Se eens ce. nor the ground of for- 
givencss (nam, Fritsche, Meyer), but indicates the rela- 
tion to our feelings of conciliation toward our neighbor ; 
the assurance of our own forgiveness being connect- 
ed with and regulated by our vow of readiness to for- 
give our neighbors. We feel assurance in Thy for- 
giveness, perceiving within ourselves a readiness to 
forgive others, which Thou hast implanted; and we 
pray for forgiveness while vowing, under a sense of 
this gracious experience. 

Ver. 18. And lead us not into temptation.— 
A difficult passage: 1. Because God does not tempt 
man, James i. 13; 2. because man should not shrink 
from trial. Hence some have taken eio > épeiy, others 
eis, and others re: pacayuds, in an emphatic sense. 
But the “temptation” here spoken of is only a trial 
tnereased by the guilt which had formerly been con- 
feased as a debt; and the prayer, “ Lead us not,” 
is simply a consequence of the petition for forgive- 
ness. Let us not experience in intense temptations 
the consequences of our guilt, etc. (comp. DL. Jesu, ii. 
2, p. 615). The popular sense is, that God may pre- 


@ (Alford takes ¢xiovcros likewise in the sense: proper 
for our sustenance, after the analogy of éxl-yauos, ft for 
marriage, éxSdpmios, fit for the banque, and considers it 
equivalent to Ta éxithde:a TOU oOduaros in James il. 16 

rendered in Syriac“transl. by tho same word). He also 
inks we may safely understand the expression spiritually, 
of the bread of life, provided we keep in the foreground its 
poner physical meaning, and view the other as involved 
implication in that. The Anglican Catech. understands 
e daily bread to mean “‘all things that be needful for our 
souls and bodies.” On the different explanations, see ospe- 
clally Thuluck, Meyer, and Conant.—P. 8.] 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


serve us from such temptations as might lead us into 
sin (ch. xxvi. 41; 1 Cor. vii. 5); or else that God 
would, with the temptation, give a way of escape, 1 
Cor. x. 18. 

-But deliver us from pica: hpas.— 
The full sense of both these petitions can only be 
understood if we bear in mind the literal meaning of 
eiapépeww and pvopa:—to carry in, and to pull oud, 
The expression, pulling out, or delivering, implies 
bondage and inability—Awd rot tornpov. Ex- 
planations: 1. 6 wovnpds, the Evil One, the Devil. 
So the older commentators, Erasmus, Beza, Kuinoel, 
Fritzsche, Meyer. 2.7 xovnpéy. So Augustine and 
Tholuck, after John: xvii. 15; Rom. xii. 9; 2 Thess. 
iii, 3. 8. From evil, or misery. Luther.—If by rornpdy 
the power of darkness is meant, as manifested in the 
kingdom of darkness, it would include not only that 
kingdom itself, but also its author, and even its out- 
ward and temporal consequences. Such is undoubt- 
edly the meaning of the text. ‘The whole sphere 
and bearing of the re:pacpol,” Tholuck. 


For thine is the kingdom.—This doxology is 
traced back to 1 Chron, xxix. 11.—2 Tim. iv. 18 may 
be regarded as containing the germ of this liturgical 
addition to the text, although, according to Stier, it 
only serves as an evidence of the genuineness of the 
passage in Matthew. The words show that the ful- 
ness of God, or His majesty, forms the basis, the 
soul, and the aim of the whole prayer. On the foun- 
dation of the kingdom of power, which rests in God's 
might and appears in His glory, the kingdom of grace 
is to be unfolded and perfected. [See Addenda. ] 

Amen, {2% certainly, truly.—This certainty is de- 
rived from the truth and faithfulness of God (M2328), 
Christ introduces His most solemn statements with 
this word; and with it believers close their prayers, 
in sign and testimony that all human faithfulness and 
human certitude springs from the faithfulness of 
God. This word, Amen, has its great history in bib- 
lical theology, in the Divine services of the Church, 
and in the lives of believers, But at the close of 
the Lord’s Prayer, “‘ the Amen of every prayer antici- 
pates that of the world.” (Stier.) 


Ver. 14. For if ye forgive men. Comp. Mark 
xi. 25.—An explanation of the fifth petition, specially 
important in this place, as showing that forgiveness 
and readiness to forgive were among the leading 
ideas in the Lord’s Prayer. This was all the more 
necessary, as the Lord could not yet speak of the 
work of redemption which He was about to accom- 
plish. De Wette is right in observing, that the circum- 
stance of His not adverting to it, is itself an evidence 
of the authenticity of the Lord’s Prayer.—Ta wapa- 
ardépata avtay. After Cod. D. and other witnesses, 
Tischendorf has omitted these words, though without 
sufficient reason. 


Ver. 16. When ye fast.—This refers primarily 
to voluntary or private fasting, Luke xviii. 12. But 
it equally applies to the great annual public fast, Lev. 
xvi. 29, “By the law of Moses, the Jews were enjoined 
to fast on the Day of Atonement from one evening to 
the following (Lev. xvi. 29). Tradition prescribed 
similar fasts in autumn if the latter rains did not fall, 
or if the harvest was threatened (Zaanith, p. iii. 
§ 8). To these we have to add a number of extra- 
ordinary fasts. The Pharisees r cd the practice 
as meritorious, and fasted twice (Luke xviii. 12), or 
even four times, in the week,—making their appear- 
ance in the synagogue, negligently attired, pale and 
sad, in order to exhibit their superior ascetic sanctity 


CHAP. VI. 1-18. 
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before the people.” Von Ammon.—lIt was the prac- 
tice to wear mo dresses when fasting. Zx«vépw- 
wol, Luke xxiv. 17; Gen. xl. 7.—Disfigure, «9 a» /- 
(ecy», with ashes and dust, Isa. Ixi. 8. Here a figura- 
tive expression for the mournful gestures and the neg- 
lected appearance of the head ‘and beard.—‘ There 
is a play upon the words, agavifove: and davdci. 
They make their faces una le, that they may 

unto men.” So Meyer, who also suggests 
that the expression alludes to the covering of the 
face, as in 2 Sam. xv. 30; Esther vi. 12. 

Ver. 17. Anoint thine head.—In the East, it 
was customary to anoint the head when going to a 
feast, in opposition to the deportment observed on 
fast days. Hence the advice muat not be taken liter- 
ally. Of course, the opposite dissimulation cannot 
have been enjoined. Our outward appearance when 
fasting is to betoken spiritual triumph and rest, 
which elevates above mere outward abstinence. 

Ver. 18. In seoret.— Ev 1o xpupaly [twice for 
the text rec., ev rg «purrg.|—So Lachmann and Tis- 
chendorf after B. D. The word does not again occur 
in the New Testament, but is several times found in 
the Septuagint. [This note belongs properly to the 
critical notes below the text.—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. The one radical perversion of religious life 
consists in the desire ¢o appear before men. Spirit- 


ual religion has, indeed, its outward and becoming. 


expression,—chiefly, however, in the meek and de- 
vout worship of the Church, where the piety of indi- 
vidual believers is lost to outward view. The worshi 
of the Church is, 80 to speak, the shadow in whic 

e humility and meekness of the individual worship- 
per finds shelter and protection. 

Hence perversion of religious life first manifests 
itself in separatism of worship, which gradually in- 
trudes upon the worship of the Church, and ultimately 
age it. The consequences of this speedily appear 

the three departments of practical piety. Thus, 
instead of charity toward our neighbors, we have re- 
ligious self-righteousness on the one hand, and reli- 
gious idleness on the other—a show of kindness, and 
-‘w.corresponding spirit of mean dependence. Simi- 
larly, the worship of God assumes the form of length- 
ened prayers and tedious processions without devo- 
tion, while asceticism degenerates into hypocritical 
fasts and monastic extravagances. But if, in our re- 
iigion, we consciously and purposely aim after mere 
externalism and show, we enter upon a course of 
uypocrisy, setting up in our outward forms a coun- 
terfeit of what is sacred. The commencement of this 
false religionism consists in painful service and out- 
ward works. Although a man may at that stage 
still set God before him, it is only in an external man- 
ner. In worshipping Him, he no longer has regard to 
the character and the love of God, because he realizes 
not that God has regard to his affections and state 
of heart. He is only anxious that God should have 
regard to his work, and his service, just as he has 


only regard to the work of God and the reward of 


God; and as he regards this reward as merely exter- 
nal, like his own work, he gradually comes to seek it 
among men. His externalism now leads him to merge 
his God in the opinion of men. Hence the outward 
show which marks the second stage of religious per- 
version. His great object now is to let his benefi- 
cence, his prayers, and his fasts appear as fully and 
a8 pompously as possible. From this spiritual vride 


and spiritual servility the transition is easy to the 
third stage, which is that of deception and imposition, 
when the hypocrite conceals his hardness of heart 
under the masif of beneficence, his coldness and dead- 
ness under that of singular devotion, and his love of 
the world and lustfulness, with the corresponding 
works of darkness, under that of asceticism. 

2. A piety which primarily tends to externalism 
and show, is not only falsehood but folly. It may 
be compared to a root growing upward. The proper 
and genuine tendency of religion is tnward, to secrecy 
—to that God who rules in the secret sanctuary of 
spiritual life. Hence also Christ urges in so strenu- 
ous terms the importance of this matter. Let bene- 
ficence remain a secret of our right hand—a shame- 
faced and holy affection—an act of genuine pity, from 
which we immediately pass without self-complacency. 
Let true prayer be concealed in our closet, and let 
us shut the door behind us. Let sincere fasting be 
concealed under the cheerful garb of holy festivity. 
This conceaiment is necessary, because true piety 
consists in full self-surrender to God, leading us to 
seek His, not ours; and because we cherish the firm 
confidence, that the Lord will own openly, by His 
leadings and by His blessings, in the domain of moral 
and of public life, in the kingdom of heaven here, 
and yet more hereafter, whatever is done in and for 
His name, and that He will in His own time and way 
attest both its reality and its value. Thus the root 
spreads deep in the earth where no human eye sees, 
in the assured hope that it shall spring all the high- 
er, and spread all the more richly, in measure as its 
life is hid beneath the ground. , 

8. In this instance also the Lord sets before His 
disciples a picture which reflected His own life. In 
the gracious dispensation of His benefits, He alike 
removed the occasion of mendicancy and avoided the 
pomp of spurious kindness. By His intercession, 
He restored the life-tree of humanity, by restoring 
its root, and planting it in good soil, even in God. So 
also He fasted and renounced the world as the Bride- 
groom of the Church,—thereby and therein laying 
anew the foundation of true enjoyment and peace. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Outward manifestations of piety, genuine and 
spurious: 1. Genuine, if springing from within, and 
an evidence of what is within: or if in them man 
seeks God, lives in God, and desires to glorify God; 
2. spurious, if in contrariety to the state of the heart, 
if carried on to the detriment of our inner man, or 
leading to his ruin; lastly, if man seek his own 

ory in divine things.—True and false outward mani- 
estations: 1. True,—the destiny of Adam ; false,— 
the fall. 2. True,—Christ’s advent ; false,—the state 
of the world at the time. 38. Acknowledged by God 
as true,—the. bride of Christ ; condemned as false in 
the final judgment,—the Babylonish harlot.—How 
false appearances have rendered life hollow, and how 
they threaten to render hollow the life of the Church. 
—Spiritual vanity tending toward spiritual pride, and 
thus exposing men to greatest danger. But if we 
have sounded the depths of life, we will not become 
giddy onits heights.—Externalism in individual mem- 
bers of the Church may give rise to externalism in 
the Church, or to carnal chiliasm: 1. Proof from 
history,— the Pharisees were chiliasts, and yet 
they crucified the Lord of glory; 2. from the nature , 
of the thing,—when many are seized with the spirit 
of externalism, they will be anxious to form a Church 
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pretending to outward perfectness, but which in re- 
ality is only a Church of outward appearance; 8. 
from the diversity of this morbid externalism in the 
Church : with some it manifests itself in works; with 
others, in devotions ; with others, in pretended asceti- 
cism.—Make sure that you give yourself wholly to 
_ God, and in due time He will own you.—Take care 

of the root; and the leaves, the blossoms, and the 
fruit will appear in due season.—In what way may 
art, with its fair appearance, be rendered subservient 
to Christian truth ?—Hypocrisy is religious play-act- 
ing.— Whatever wegnay have or want, let us eschew 
anything like religious comedy in the Church.—Who 
can dispense with false ap ces? 1. He who 
firmly trusts in the living God. 2. He who sincerely 
cleaves to the truth. 8. He who patiently waits for 
the day of the appearing of the Lord.—Let us exhibit 
before men, not our own righteousness, but the light 
which we have received from the Lord.—The three 

eat virtues of hypocrites are only splendid vices.— 

he three great graces of saints are secrets with the 
Lord.—Piety seeking concealment in its principal 
outward manifestations: 1. The open hand; 2. the 
door of the closet shut ; 3. the countenance open, 
yet veiled.—The right hand in its wonderworking, or 
our beneficence restoring the poor.—Pure benefi- 
cence: pure poverty.—The door of the closet shut, 
yet open: 1. Open to God, closed to the world; 2. 
open to any one who would join us {n prayer, closed 
to mere idle onlookers; 3. open to the kingdom of 
heaven, closed to the kingdom of darkness.—True 
prayer will everywhere find a closet.—True fasting a 
joyous renuaciation of the world.—The Father who 
sees in secret, and the open reward.—The reward 
which man takes to himself: 1. A theft; 2. a rob- 
bery; 8. a self-deception—The reward which God 
bestows: 1. a reward of grace; 2. a reward of love; 
8. a spiritual reward; 4. a reward of eternal life — 
The progress of hypocrisy : 1. Service of works, when 
man loses sight of the character and the love of God 
whom.he serves, and forgets or denies that the God 
whom he serves looks to the heart and affections of 
him who offers worship. 2. Mere outward service, 
where externalism takes the place of real service, and 
yet even professed externalism is rendered impossible 
by a show of service. 3, Service of sin, when devo- 
tion, becomes a lie, which is speedily overtaken by 
judgment.—Progress of piety from concealment to 
open manifestation: 1. It is a secret between the 
Lord and the hearts of believers, hid from the eyes 
of the world. 2. The light which proceedeth from 
Him who is invisible, shines through the hearts of 
believers into the world, and becomes manifest there. 
8. The divine life fully manifested in the great day of 
revelation. 

The Lord’s Prayer, as the prayer of Christian 
believers.—The Lord’s Prayer a precious jewel, which 
- reflects the light of Christianity: 1. The teaching of 
the Gospel ; 2. the life of the Lord; 8. His grace; 
4. the discipline of the Spirit of Christ ; 5. the power 
of the new life; 6. the history of the kingdom of 
God.—The Lord’s Prayer, as expressing our adoption 
and reconciliation: 1. There the promises uf God and 
our requirements meet; 2. there the ways of God 
and our ways meet ; 3. there the Amen of God responds 
to our Amen.—The sad state of Christendom, as ap- 
pearing in connection with the Lord’s Prayer ; 1. It 
was intended against vain repetitions, and has itself 
- become a mere formula ;* 2, it was intended to obviate 


* (Hence Luther somewhere calls the Lord's Prayer 
“the greatest martyr."—P. 8.) 


all discord, and has become the shibboleth of many 
a separation.*—The three portions of the Lord’s 
Prayer: The address—the petitions—the conclusion. 
—“ Our Father who art in heaven ;” or, the true in- 
ward posture of him who addresses God.—The Lord's, 
Prayer viewed as an intercession.—The address, 
“‘ Our Father,” so simple, and yet so novel: 1. infi- 
nitely easy, and yet infinitely difficult ; 2. natural, yet 
supernatural ; 3..humble, yet exalted; 4. the com- 
mencement and the conclusion of all prayer.—Sur- 
render to God, as implying our acceptance of the 
kingdom of heaven: 1. The first three petitions ex- 
press, that while surrendering ourselves wo God, we 
own and seek His kingdom; 2. the last petitions, 
that while owning and seeking His kingdom, we sur 
render ourselves to Him.—The name of God consti- 
tutes the first object of our petitions; 1. From its 
glory; 2.-from the dishonor which men cast upon it; 
8. from its sanctification.—The name of God includ- 
ing and opening up the whole kingdom of heaven.— 
If you would have the name of God hallowed in the 
world, see that you first hallow it in your own hearts. 
—Learn to know the name of God; or, how readest 
thou? how seekest thou? how knowest thou ? what 
believest thou ? how stands it with thy learning and 
with thy teaching f—“ Thy kingdom come :” 1. That 
the Old Testament, both in its law and in its types, 
may be fulfilled; 2. that the kingdom of darkness 
may be destroyed ; 3. that the three-fold kingdom of 

of power, and of glory may be manifested.— 

he petition, “Thy kingdom come,” a missi 

prayer.—A prayer for the final reconciliation of State 
and Church in the perfect kingdom of heaven.—Is 
both your ruling and your obeying in conformity 
with this fundamental principle ?—“ Thy will be 
done,” etc. : 1. Filialness of this petition: Thy will ; 
2. humility of this petition: on earth ; 3. boldness 
of this petition: as in heaven.—Are your will and 
conduct regulated by this principle ?——The three first 
petitions viewed, 1. as the promise descending from 
heaven to earth—Thy name in heaven, Thy kingdom 
between heaven and earth, Thy will on earth: 2. as 
a sacrifice ascending from earth to heaven—the sur- 
render of our own name, of our own power, and of our 
own will—As exhibiting, with increasing clearness 
and power, the union of heaven and earth: the rev- 
elation of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit.—“ Give us this day our daily bread.” Appar 
ently one of the smallest, yet one of the greatest 
petitions, J. Smallness of the petition: 1. We ask 
what most men already possess; 2. we ask it only 
for the small circle of those around our table; 3. we 
ask only daily bread; 4. we ask it only for to-day. 
II. Greatness of the petition: 1. We ask that earthly 
bread should be converted into heavenly bread, or 
manna; 2. we ask that He would feed all those who 
are in want; 8. we ask that He would meet the daily 
requirements of a waiting world; 4. we ask it to-day, 
and ever again, to-day.—The fourth petition as a vow, 
1. of sonship; 2. of trustfulness; 3. of labor; 4. of 


® (Dr. Lange alludes here -nore particularly to the dif 
ference between the German Lutherans, who pray: “ Vuler 
anser,” “ Futher our” (which ia the ancient form and cor 
responds to the Latin Pater noster), and the German Re- 
formed, who pray “Unser Vater,” “ Our Futher,” which is 
the modern German sand was used by Luther hitsclf in his 
German version of the ee Matt. vi. 9; Luke xi.3. This 
difference, insignificant as it is, has often been exaggerated 
and been a cause of alienation of feeling and disturbance in 
devotion. So, also, the Lord’s Supper, intended to bes 
feast of love and union with Christ and His people, has in- 
nocently become the occasion of tle most bitter theological 
etrifes.—P. 8.] 


CHAP..VI. 1-18. 
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gratitude; 5. of kindness.—Prayer before meals in 
“ta wider sense: 1. A prayer of the husbandman ; 2. a 
prayer for our ordinary calling; 8. prayer for our 
daily work ; 4. a prayer in our distress; 5. a prayer 
nall our earthly wants.—This grace before meat in 
ts more restricted sense.—Moderation and content- 
ment a fruit of trustfulness.—The prayer of content- 
ment.—True contentment proceeding from a view of 
the hidden riches of God.—Hungering and thirsting 
after spiritual supplies will render us contented with 
our earthly supplies.—The prayer of penitence : “ For- 
give us our dedis:” 1. it realizes sin, and realizes it 
asa debt; 2. it realizes the burden of sin as a debt 
resting on mankind generally; 38. it realizes forgive 
ness as a free grace and a free gift—How true peni- 
tence appears in the prayer of faith—Assurance of 
forgiveness calling forth the prayer, “Forgive us.” 
—Forgiveness and readiness to forgive cannot be sep- 
arated. Connection between thetwo: 1. Forgiveness 
makes us ready to forgive; 2. readiness to forgive 
inspires, us with courage to seek forgiveness; 8. the 
spirit of eo ever joins the two more closely 
together.—He who cannot forgive man, cannot find 
forgiveness with God: 1. Because he will not believe 
in forgiving love; 2. because he will not act upon ita 
directions.—In what sense is it true that he who for- 
gives shall be forgiven? 1. His forgiving isnot the 
ground, but the evidence of his forgivencss; 2. his 

orgiving is an evidence that the forgiveness of God 
preserves him; 8. his forgiving shows the truth of 
his testimony, that there is forgiveness.—He who 
strictly reckons with his fellow-men in outward 
mattera, cannot have experienced the gift of free 
grace in his inner life.—Forgiveness and readiness to 
surrender all are inseparably connected.—“ Lead us 
not into templation.”—How our trials by God may 
become temptations to sin: 1. By the supervention 
of our own evil inclinations ; 2. of the world, with its 
allurements; 8. of the great tempter himself.—Every 
temptation is at the same time a judgment for the 
past and a danger for the future.—Even our neces- 
sary contact with a sinful world is a source of con- 
tinual temptation —God tempteth no man (James i. 
18), yet may He lead us into temptation : 1. Because 
He leads us, and temptation is in the way; 2. because 
He tries us, and temptation supervenes; 8. because 
He deals with us according to our faith, and tempta- 
tion exerts its power through our unbelief.—The dark 
cloud which rests upon our future: 1. Not want, but 
temptation; 2. not the enmity of the world, but 
its temptation ; 3. not death, but again temptation.— 
Because we have, in our sinfulness, not trembled in 
anticipation of danger, we must, when pardoned, 
tremble after the danger is past.—A pardoned sinner 
has only one fear left, whieh leads to genuine fear of 
God, but delivers from all other dread: 1. The fear 
of defiling the white garment, of losing the ring, of 
being excluded from the marriage feast. 2. This leads 
to true fear of God: he recognizes God everywhere 
even in the midst of temptation; he hides in pray- 
er under the shadow of the Almighty; his love casts 
out fear.—The courage and boldness of Christ’s sol- 
diers springs from their fear of temptation, just as in 
battle the courage which defies death springs from a 
calm view of the danger incurred.—Perfect love cast- 
eth out fear.—‘‘ Deliver us from evit.”"—Aiong with 
the anticipation of the last assault, the believer will 
also obtain anticipation of final deliverance.—Deliv- 
erance in its threefold form :—at the commence- 


ment, in the middle, and at the end of our journey to- 


heaven.—Deliver us from evil: 1. From sin here and 
9 


hereafter ; 2. from evil here and hereafter.—The last 
petition the commencement of triumph.—The inter- 
cession of the three [or four] last petitions.—Our 
confidence in prayer derived from the assurance that 
God is able and willing to help us.—The climax of 
our prayer is praise: “ Thine ts the kingdom,” etc.— 
The kingdom of God in its threefold form: the king- 
dom of nature, of grace, and of glory.—The three- 
fold manifestation of the of God: creation, re- 
demption (the resurrection of Christ), and final judg- 
ment and glory.—Threefold manifestation of the 
glory of God: 1. The image of God glorified; 2. the 
Church of God glorified ; 3. the city of God glorified 
(God all in all)—‘“ Amen,” or calmness and assur- 
ance the fruit ef prayer—The Holy Spirit alone 
grants the true, Amen, in prophetic anticipation of 
the answer in peace.—The “ Amen ” as combining the 
promise of God and the vow of man.—Christ our Yea 
and Amen.—How in this prayer Christ, 1. Hallows 
the name of God; 2. brings the kingdom of heaven ; 
8. reveals and fulfils upon earth the will of heaven ; 
4, appears as the manna from heaven; 5. introduces 
pardon and peace ; 6. manifests Himself as the Shep- 
herd and Guardian of His people; 7. as perfect Sav- 
iour and Deliverer; and hence as the Burden of the 
new song of the redeemed.—Prayer an outgoing of 
faith, through Christ, to God.—Prayer, or 
converse with God, is holy love.—The right relation- 
ship of Christians toward their neighbors, toward 
God, and toward themselves.—To give—to give one- 
self, and to surrender*—is, in a spiritua! sense, to 
lend, to receive, and to enjoy. | 
- Starke :—Jesus the Patron, the Advocate, and 
the Provider of the poor, John xxi, 5.—God loveth a 
cheerful giver, and His righteousness endureth for 
ever, 2 Cor. ix. 7, 9; Prov. xxii. 9.—It is proof of 
the folly of men, that they seek honor of each other, 
John xii. 48; and not rather that they may find ac- 
ceptance with God, Ps. xxxi. 8.—Our best works he- 
come sin, if done only for the sake of appearance. — 
Our alms form part of our treasure; he who does 
not hide it, seems like one anxious to have it stolen, 
Mark xii, 42-44.—-Pray without ceasing, 1 Thess, v. 
17.—Tho prayer of the righteous availeth much, if it 
be earnest, Ps. cxlv. 18; James v. 16; but that of 
the hypocrite availeth nothing, Luke xviii. 10, 14.— 
We may everywhere find a place for prayer, 1 Tim. 
ii, 8; Jonah ii. 2,3; but the prayer of the hypocrite 
is a lie wherever it be offered, Ps. 1. 16, 17.—Sinful 
intentions in the heart may destroy the most holy 
outward acts, Luke xviii. 10, 14.—Prayer presup- 
poses solitude, at least of the heart,—the most se- 
cret place in the house of God which is within, where 
we should close the door behind us, even though it 
be im public prayer, or in the largest assembly, 2 
Kings iv. 4; Ps. lxxvii. 8.— Quesnel: Prayer requires 
heart rather than tongue, sighing rather than words, 
faith rather than reason, Mark xi. 23.— Wurtemberg 
Bible: Those brief ejaculatory prayerst sent up to 
heaven in few words, and which may be uttered even 
while engaged in our daily labor, are by far the rich- 
est and best, ch. xv. 25.—Quesnel: Prayer is not in- 
tended to inform God, but to set before man his 
misery, to humble his heart, to awaken his desires, 
to kindle his faith, to encourage his hope, to raise 
his soul toward heaven, and to remind him that his 
Father, his home, and his eternal inheritance are 
above, Phil. iii. 20, ; 


* (In German: Gebden, Hingehen, Aufyeden. 
+ [Called by Luther: Kurse Soojebnietd: 
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The Lord’s Prayer.— Queene :—A king who 
himself draws up the petition which is to be pre- 
sented, must surely take great pleasure in granting 
it, Isa. Ixv. 24; John xvi. 23.—It is not wrong for 
an unlettered Christian to make use of a form of 
prayer; but it is well to accustom ourselves to bring 
our wants before God in our own words.—Our heav- 
enly Father alone is to be worshipped, and no crea- 
ture, ch. iv. 10.—May. Harm. : The kingdom of God 
comes from heaven to earth, in order that earth may 
become heaven. None of us can ascend from earth 
to heaven, unless the kingdom of God have first 
descended on us from heaven to earth, Luke vii. 20, 
21.—Poor sinful man !—we are, so to speak, afflict- 
ed with spiritual nan so that we cannot come 
to the kingdom of God, but the kingdom of God 
must come to us, John vi. 44.—The will of God can- 
not be done unless we are willing, so much as lieth 
in us, to deny the will of our flesh, of Satan, and of 
an evil world, Rom. xii. 21.—Our daily bread comes 
from God, and not by blind fortune, or by fate, Ho- 

sea ii, 8.—-Let us be satisfied with what is absolutely 
necessary, and not ask God for more than that, 1 
Tim. vi. 8; Prov. xxx. 8.—The ungodly receive their 
bread by the intercession of the saints, Gen. xli. 54. 
—The poor equally pray for the rich, and the rich 
for the poor.—If we are not ready to forgive, we only 
pray against ourselves, or invoke wrath and ven- 
geance, which God will execute upon us, even as we 
reserve vengeance inst our neighbor, Sirach 
xxviii. 14.—The life of the Christian a continual con- 
flict.— Maj. Harm.: Our comfort under all tempta- 
tions is this, that God is with us, that He sets 
. bounds, and will make all re eal together for 
our salvation, 1 Cor, x. 13; 2 Tim. iv. 17.—We en- 
dure under temptation, not in our own wre but 
in that of God, 1 Cor. x. 18; 2 Pet. ii. 9; Isa. 
_ 10-14.— Quesnel: Ah! how many snares are there, 
how many hindrances to what is good, how many oc- 
casions to sin, how many enemies of salvation, how 
much sorrow and misery! Ps. cvi-—Thou who 
temptest others to sin, who exposest thyself wan-. 
tonly to temptation, or who in temptation fightest 
yet not with the armor of God, why wilt thou mock 
God by praying, ‘“‘ Lead us not into temptation?” 1 
Pet. v. 6; Eph. vi. 11.—Canst thou be afraid of 
death, and yet pray, “ Deliver us from evil ?””—He 
has already delivered us from evil, He does deliver 
us, and He will perfectly deliver us, 2 Tim. iv. 18; 2 
Cor. i. 10.—The honor of God should be the first 
and the last object of our prayers (Thy name, etc. ; 
for Thine is, etc.), Ps. lxix.. 81, cxv. 1.—Spiritual 
fasting consists in ceasing froin evil, Isa. lvili. 6, 7; 
and in temperance in all things, Luke xxi. 84.—The 
popish fasts are a constraint of conscience, a mock- 
ery, a hypocrisy, and a superstition, 1 Tim. iv, 3.— 
The more a sinner seeks to attract the attention of 
men, the further does God turn His compassion from 
-him, Acts xii, 21, 28—In order to be a sincere 
Christian, it is not necessary to hang our head like 


a bulrush, Isa. lviii. 5.—The life of believers is hid 
with Christ in God; but when Christ, who is their 
life, shall appear, they also shall appear with Him in 
glory, Col. iii. 8, 4; 2 Cor. vi. 9, 10.—Our good 
works, though done in secret, are not lost. 

isco :-—True righteousness: It consists not iz 
appearance, but in reality and truth; its objects are 
not earthly, but heavenly ; it has respect to the judg- 
ment of God, not to that of man. “ Reference” to 
God the sole motive of truly good works. 

Gerlach :—A comparison of this p e with 
ch. v. 16 shows that in this instance also our Lord 
teaches by contrasts. He unmasks selfishness in all 
its forms, both when it conceals unbelief under the 
garb of humility and retirement, and when it exhib- 
its ita fancied treasures to the view of men. It may 
be equally wrong in the sight of God to hide our 
good works (ver. 4) as to display them.—If you 
would have your most ardent desire accomplished, 
pray, ‘“‘ Thy will be done.”—The object of fasting is 
to set us free from the power of the flesh and of the 
world; but if we employ it to further our worldly 
views, it will only serve tg increase the gulf between | 
God and our souls. 

Braune :—The address, Father, is also found Isa 
Ixiii. 16: “‘ Thou, O Lord, art our Father, our Re- 
deemer.”’ This was a temporary anticipation of 
the higher life of the Spirit of Christ in the prophet 
(1 Pet. i. 11) Thename, Father, awakens in us the 
sense of our relationship to God, the feeling of filial 
love and trust. We have received the spirit of adop- 
tion, Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iv. 6. 

Heubner :— Chrysostom: If you have not heard 
your own prayers, how can you expect that God shall 
hear them ?—The will of God is in the first place His 
will with reference to us, which we are todo. The 
petition therefore means: Take away our own will, 
and let Thy will be my rule. But, further, the will 
of God also implies His purposes concerning us. 
Hence the petition means: Give us such a mind as 
to be satisfied with whatever Thou sendest, and never 
to murmur.—A Christian must learn also to have do- 
minion over his body. 

Literature —Fr. Arnot [of Berlin]: Zehn Pre. 
digten tiber das Gebet des Herrn, 1836; Nuemann: 
Zehn Predigten iiber das Vater Unser, 1844.—{ Also 
TertuttianN: De oratione (who calls the Lord's 
Prayer: Breviarium evangelti); Cyprian: De ora- 
tione Dominica ; AuGustinE: De serm. M. ii. 4-8; 
Serm, 56-58; OrniGEN: ep) edy7+; Gregory or 
Nyssa: De oratione Dominica ; Cyrit or JxRuaa- 
LEM: Catech, xxiii; Br. ANDREWxs (Anglican, who 
calls the Lord’s Prayer “a compendium of faith”): 
Works, Oxf., 1841 sqq., vol. v., 850-476); the ex- 
planations of this Prayer in the leading Catechisms 
of LuTHER, CaLVIN, H&IDELBERG, WESTMINSTER, of 
Trent, etc.; Léne (Germ. Luth.): Sermons on the 
Lord's Prayer; Ww. R. Wittiams (Baptist): Leo 
P's] on the Lord’s Prayer, New York, 1850.— 
P. 8. 
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4. Spwrious worldliness of the Pharisees in their righteousness ; or, the Pharisees’ sharing of the cares of the 
- heathen. 


| Onaprer VI. 19-34. 
( Vers. 24-84 the Pericope for the 18th Sunday after Trinity.) 


19 Lay not up for yourselvés treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt 
20 [consume], and where thieves break through and steal: But lay up for yourselves 

‘treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt [consumeth], and where 
21 thieves do not break through nor steal: For where your’ treasure is, there will your 
heart be also. The light of the body is the eye: if therefore thine eye be single, thy 
whole body shall be full of light. But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be 
full of darkness. If therefore the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that 
darkness! No man can serve two masters: for either he will hate the one, and love 
the other; or else he will hold to the one, and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon. Therefore I say unto you, Take no [anxious] thought for your life, 
what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink;* nor yet for your body, what ye shall put 
on. Is not the life more than meat, and the body than raiment? Behold the fowls of 
the air: for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heav- 
enly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better than they? Which of you 
by taking thought can add one cubit unto his stature [age]? And why take ye 
thought for raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not, 
neither do they spin: And yet I say unto you, That even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, which 
to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O 
31 ye of little faith? Therefore take no thought, saying, What shall we eat? or, What 
shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed? (For after all these things do 
the Gentiles seek:) for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things. But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness;* and all these 
things shall be added unto[to] you. Take therefore no thought for the morrow: for the 
morrow shal take thought for the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day «s the evil 
thereof. 


. 1 Ver. 21.—Recepta: bpor. 
thy treasure.—P. 8.) 
2 Ver. 25.—Lachmann 4, following Cod. B., etc, 4 rf winre. 
and Tischendorf. 
3 Ver. 88.—[Cod. B.: 7. Sixasoovyny x. Thy BaciAvelay avroi.) 


(Lachmann, Tischendorf, Fritzsche, Meyer, and Alford give the preference to cou, 


The addition {is omitted by the younger authorities 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Connection.—Considerable importance attaches 
to the question as to the connection between this 
and the preceding section. According to Strauss 
and others, the two are wholly unconnected. De 
Wette remarks: “Hitherto the discourse proceeded 
upon a definite plan ; but now the connection seems 
loose, and longer and shorter sayings follow each 
other.” Even Neander regards the verses under con- 
sideration as an interpolation of Matthew. Meyer 
misses only the connecting link with the preceding sec- 
tion, but maintains, 5 Sr de Wette, the connection 
of what follows, without, however, tracing it out. 
[He adds, p. 154, that we must not confound the 
unity of the Sermon on the Mount with the unity of 
a modern sermon.—P. 8.] Tholuck maintains, that 
while in all probability this section belongs to the 
context as given in Luke xii. 22-34, it is impossible 
to deny that its position in the Gospel by Matthew is 
the correct one. ‘ The transition was natural from 


the idea that works should be done only with 
reference to Him who is invisible, to the conclusion 
expressed in ver. 88, that in all our aims and under- 
takings the mind should be set upon the things of 
eternity.” In our opinion (as expressed previously in 
the Leben Jesu, ii. 2, 619), the lernal connection 
between the two sections appears from Matt. xxiii. 
14; “Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites! for ye devour widows’ houses, and for a pre- 
tence make long prayer.” Zhe false spirituality of 
these hypocrites arose from the porldly-mindedness 
with which they are specially charged in the text. 
The external connection with the previous section 
lies in the relation between the uh Oycaupl(ere, and 
the dwdxoury rdv picbdy alta» of vers. 2, 5, 16. 
Having shown how the Pharisees by their false spiritu- 
ality sought to lay up for themselves treasures in a 
figurative sense, the Lord next exhibits their hypoc- 
risy and worldliness in seeking to gather treasures in 
the literal sense. Thus far Tholuck is right in say- 
ing that the admonition to lay up for themselves 
treasures in heaven is closely connected with what 
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was formerly said about doing good works in 
which the Father would reward openly. But that 
our Lord refers to worldly-mindedness in the garb of 
hypocrisy, and not to ordinary worldly-mindedness, 
appears from the expression, “ Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon ;” and, again, from that most impor- 
tant declaration, “If therefore the light that is in thee 
- be darkness,” etc. The history of the Middle Ages, 
of monasticism, and of the hierarchy, has amply 
proved that false spirituality is closely connected with 
worldly-mindedness, long prayers with covetousness 
and ambition, almsgiving with avarice, and fastin 
with feasting. Indeed, this love of the world, while 
apparently fleeing from it, is the characteristic feature 
of monasticism. 

Ver. 19. @naeavpobs, treasures.—Treasures 
of any kind, but more closely defined by the addition 
of the term upon earth, and by the possibility of 
their being corrupted by moth and rust, or carried 
away by thieves. The moth attaches itself princi- 
pally to garments which are not wed, especially to 

recious robes of office.—Consumption, Bpaais 
(the Vulgate and our authorized version render it 
rust, James v. 2,3; Kuinoel and Baumgarten-Cru- 
sius refer it to a species of worms; Casaubonus and 
others speak of a &» 5:4 Svoiv, hence ghs Bpwoxovaa) ; 
a general expression, but points primarily to provi- 
sions, to accumulations of food and corn; while the 
breaking through of thieves refers to the possession 
of gold and silver. The meaning seems to be, that 
everything which is passing away has its own princi- 
ple of destruction, suited to its special nature, whe- 
ther vegetable, animal, or moral. In general, it ex- 
hibits the vanity of all earthly possessions, and the 
unsatisfactory character of the enjoyments which they 
yield. Irrespective of their use, these possessions 
are dead, exposed to the moth, to consumption, and 
to thieves,—to the organs of physical and moral an- 
nihilation. It scarcely requires to be added, that the 
place of these treasures, the kind of treasures, and 
the manner in which they are collected, are in this 
instance equally of the earth, earthy. 

Ver. 20. Treasures in heaven.—Our attention 
is first directed to the place where genuine treasures 
are to be found, viz., heaven, where God reveals Him- 
self, and where all is eternal. The kind of treasures 
is in accordance with their place, or with heaven. 
Similarly, these treasures must be gathered in a hea- 
venly manner—by kindness, by spiritual fellowship 
with God, by self-denial; in short, by a surrender to 
our Father who isin heaven. It is therefore quite erro- 
neous (with Chrysostom and others) to apply it to 
almsgiving, in the expectation of a heavenly reward. 

On the other hand, it may be necessary to remind 
those who, like Meyer, seem to regard the kingdom 
of heaven as something external and future, that this 
heavenly life begins upon earth by faith—The hea- 
venly possessions are characterized according to their 
negative advantages, where no moth doth corrupt, 
etc.; comp. 1 Pet. i. 4.—These words are also di- 
rected against the carnal anticipations of the Jews, 
especially of the Pharisees and scribes. 

Ver. 21. For where your treasure is.—Our 
treasure, or dearest possession, forms the ideal on 
which our affections are set, and in accordance with 
which our feelings and desires assume shape. Hence, 
if our treasure is on earth, our heart will also be 
there, our inclinations and desires will be earthly; 
and, since this is contrary to our heavenly destiny, 
the consequence must be eternal sorrow and shame. 
But if the heart has its treasure in heaven, its affec- 
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tions will also be directed thither, and it will be tran» 
formed in accordance therewith. 


Ver. 22. The light of the body.—Connection. 
Not: in order to fulfil this duty, you must “ preserve 
your inner light or reason (Chrysostom: 4 vvvs) un- 
dimmed ;” but: ye must preserve your mental eye 
undivided in its gaze. The Lord evidently alludes 
here to the Pharisees, whose attention and affections 
were divided between what was temporal and what 
was spiritual. Their state of mind is illustrated by 
the eye. The eye is the light of the body (lit from 


€ | the light of the sun). Everything now depends on 


a right condition of the eye. It must be awAods, 
i.'¢., simple, in opposition to the rovnpés, or bad, - 
spoiled eye. If the contrast between a healthy anda 
diseased eye were intended (in the sense of any ail- 
ment affecting it), it would have been otherwise ex- 
pressed. We conclude, therefore, that it refers to the 
contrast between proper sight and deceptive or 


double sight. “The word is never used to indicate 
healthy. Uence we might agree with Elsner and 
Olshausen in explaining it as an eye which does not see 
double—double sight being a disease; and, with 
Quesnel, apply it as meaning, that it knows only one 


object of love—even God. But if we inquire what 
Hebrew word corresponded to the Greek term, we 
find that Aquila and the Sept. translate awAois for 
the Hebrew CM, "9 = dAduAnpos, which latter, like 
integer, is related to awAots. Thus Theophylact ex- 
plains @rAots and wownpés by iyihs and voowdns.” 
Tholuck.—But we object to any translation of definite 
and distinct into more general terms, in order thus to 
give them a meaning which is not warranted by the 
context. The desire of serving at the same time 
God and mammon may be characterised as a moral 
double sight, as an evil eye, which is rightly desig- 
nated by zovnpés, in direct contrast to awAois. But 
the eye is awAovs, when it wholly, consciously, and 
calmly agrees with the state of the mind and heart, 
—when it is not wandering, and therefore not 
double-sighted nor untrue, and hence worse than 
blind. On the other hand, the eye is evil if it lose 
its power of perceiving, or nee to wander and 
miss the object set before it. Then the whole body , 
will be full of darknesa, or enveloped in night. But 
the darkening of the mind has more sad consequences 
than that of the body. Jf therefore—a conclusio a 
minort ad majus—the light that is in thee (the inward 
light) be darkness, etc. 

Ver. 28. The question as to the meaning of the 
light that is in thee, is of importance. Chry- 
sostom: 6 yois. Calvin: Lumen vocat Christus ra- 
tionem, qua homintbus reliqua manet 
lapsum Ada. Beza, Chemnitz, Gerhard, Calov: 
“The eye which is enlightened by the word and 
Spirit of God.”—Tholuck : That which is left of the 
Divine image in man, after John viii. 47; xviii. 37; 
or, as Gerhard has it, lumen nature, the light of na 
ture.—Meyer: Reason, especially practical reason.— 
The capacity of the inner eye of reason to become 
the organ of knowledge is evidently here alluded to, 
although the expression has a more special meaning, 
It is not the inner eye itself, the vos, but the light of 
the inner eye, or the Old Testament revelation so 
well known by the Pharisees and scribes, which hai, 
by their carnal views, been perverted into error.— 
If the bodily eye is blind, the danger is less, because 
precaution will be used. The real peri] lics in the 
eye seeing falsely or double, because in that case the 
light of the sun will only serve to blind, which is 
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worse than utter darkness. The same holds true of 
the inner eye when it converts the light of revela- 
tion into a blinding and misleading light. This was 
the case with the Pharisees and scribes. e They 
would have had God and a carnal Messjah,—they 
would serve the Lord and mammon. 

As the organ of light, the eye of the body is, so 
to speak, our light; occupying, so far as we are con- 
cerned, the place of the sun, and in that respect re- 
presenting the whole body, as if the whole body were 
an eye. This makes it also the organ and symbol of 
the inner eye, or of reason, by which the light of the 
spiritual sun is communicated to the inner life, and 
which, if healthy, converts the whole inner life into 
a capacity of spiritual perception. But just as when 
the external eye is not simple or double in its sight, 
the outward light only serves to dazzle, so also in 
reference to the inner eye and the light of revelation. 
How great is that darkness! The history of 
pharigaical Judaism has amply corroborated the truth 
of this statement. 

The inward eye is intended to be the eye of the 
heart. Eph. i. 18. The state of the heart and the 
state of the eye influence each other. If the heart is 
set on heavenly treasures, the eye must be directed 
toward the light. Comp. the biblical psychology of 
Beck, and Delitzach. 

Ver, 24. No man can serve two masters.— 
Double sight of the spiritual eye is both the cause 
and the consequence of duplicity in reference to 
the desires of the heart (James i. 8, avhp 3hpuxos). 
But the Pharisees, in their false spirituality, reduced 
it toa system, and deemed themselves capable of 
combining the service of Heaven with their earthly 


inclinations. The Lord dispels in the text this delu-| 


sion. Itis plain that no man can at the same time 
truly serve two masters. One of the two services 
must necessarily be merely outward, or, what is 
worse, one of the masters must be hated or despised, 
—becuuse true service presupposes love and attach- 
ment. But why two examples? Meyer: “He will 
either hate the one and love the other, or else hold 
to the one and despise the other.” This commenta- 
tor correctly reminds us that, as in other places, so 
" here, wiceiy and ayaray must have their full mean- 
ing, and not be interpreted by and pre- 
Jerre, as de Wette and others propose. But then 
there must have been some special object for giving 
twoinstances. Perhaps the difference between them 
may lie in this, that the real master cannot be de- 
spised, but may be hated, since he must be respect- 
ed, and it is impossible to get away from him. But 
if the real master is loved, the servant will hold to 
him and despise the usurper, who has no real claim, 
and from whose power it is possible and easy to with- 
draw. The application of this to spiritual life is 
' plain. Man can have only one master, or only one 
highest good and principle of life. But if he choose 
the world as his highest good, and, along with*the 
worship of the true God, attempt the service of an 
idol, he must decide for himself. First, however, let 
him clearly understand that he cannot at the same 
time serve two masters, and that, in eg  2 this 
double service, he can only be a traitor and a hypo- 
crite. 
And Mammon.—Probably mammon was origi- 
nally not the name of a mythological deity, but was 
ually imported into mythology from common life, 
- In a manner similar to that in which the term is still 


employed. Bretschneider :“‘ Maywy as, Hebr. ji00, 


Sortasse significat id, cui confiditur, ut Sept. TION , 
lea, xxviii. 6, Oncavpous, Ps, xexvit. 8, rXAotTOY, 
reddiderunt, vel est, ut multi nt, nomen Idoli Sy- 
rorum e Penorum, i. g. Plutos Gracorum.” Auv- 
gustine remarks on this passage: “ Congrutt et pu 
nicum nomen, nam lucrum punice Mammon dicitur.” 
“Money, in opposition to God, is personified and re- 

ed as an idol, somewhat like Plutus, although it 
cannot be shown that such an ido] was worshipped.” 
—Olshausen. 

Luther: To have money and property is not sin- 
ful, provided it become not thy master, but remain 
thy servant and thou its master,* 

Ver. 25. Take no thought.+—Connection. Anx- 
iety, which is distrust of God, is the source of ava- 
rice. Accordingly, the following sins follow each 
other in regular genealogy : 1. Anxious care, distrust 
of God, commencement of apostasy; 2. avarice, and 
service of mammon, along with spurious and merely 
external service of God; 3. hypocrisy, and further 
development of external service into religious parade 
before men.—Again, anxious care itself springs from 
evil inclination and vanity, from worldliness ( What 
shall we eat, etc. ?),—which marks the beginning’ of 
apostasy from God. The word pepimyav, to take 
thought, denotes not merely “anzious care” (de 
Wette), which would be a tautology, but inordinate 
or solicitous concern or grief beyond our immediate 
wants, calling, or daily occupation; hence it is in re- 
ality to weaken one’s hands in prospect of the work 
before us, or the direct opposite of carefulness. From 
its nature, care extends e/s rhy alpiov, ver. 84.—By 
its solicitude the heart becomes divided, which is 
hinted in the word pepmuvav (Tholuck).—T # yu xij, 
in reference to the soul as the principle of physical 
life—Is not the 4fe more f—He who has given the 
greater will also give the less.—Solicitude is entirely 
at fault; Christ teaches us to reason,—God gave me 
life, which is the greater; therefore also, etc. 

Ver. 26. The fowls of the air [literally: the 
sky or heaven].—o°0Wi7 515, which fly along 
the heavens,—+. ¢., appear separated from earth and 
its provisions, and yet fly so cheerily; like the lily, 


*(The same idea is expressed by St Jerome én loc.: 
“Non dixit (Dominus), qul Aadet divitias, sed qal servit divi- 
tiis; qui divitiarum servus est custodit ut serous; qui ser- 
vitatis excussit jugum, distriduit eas ut dominus.”"—P. 8.] 


t+ (Mh wepinvara: Tike not thought, be not con- 
cerned about, care not for, be not solicttous, be not dts- 
tracted (from wepi(w). Enclish interpreters generally take 
the word thought of the Com. E. Vers. in the old English - 
sense fur solicitude, anrious care (Bacon and Shakspeare; 
e. g.. “Queen Catharine Parr died of thought”). Hence 
Campbell and others translate: Be not anrtoua,” laying 
the stress wholly on the excess of care or solicitude. Jos, 
Appis. ALEXANDER, ad Matt, v1. 25: “The ides of excess is 
here essential, so that ordinary thought or care is not ex- 
cluded.” AtrorD: “The E. V., ‘ 7uke no thought, does 
not express the sense, but ey rather an exaggeration of 
the command, and thus makes it unreal and nugatory. In 
Luke xif. 29 we have uh perewpi(ecGe.” But the prohi- 
bition has reference rather to the /uéyre (comp. ver. 84: 
“Take nu thought for the morrow”), and to all that exceeds 
our actual wants, as expressed in the petition: “Give us 
thie day our datly bread.” Mxrvrer suys: “Care is here 
generally understood ompnatcaly. of unatous care (which 
the word does not mean even in Sir. xxxiv. 1), but this is an 
arbitrary assamption. Jesus prohibits to his disciples al 
concern sbout vating, drinking, etc. (das Besorgtsein &ber- 
haupt).” Yet some limitation ts obvionsxly suggested b 
ver. 84, as already remarked, and required by the nature o 
the case as well as the consistency of Scripture teaching, 
which plainly enjoins forethought and proper care in tem- 
ral things, and condemns only that care which springs 
om unbelieving doubt and distrust in Providence; comp. 
1 Tim. v. 8; 3 Thess. fii, 10; Jobn xii. 6; xiil. 20.—P. &) 
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{230, which in its splendid apparel stands in the 
midst of a desolate and dusty plain. 

Ver. 27. Age [Com. Version : Stature], j Arla. 
—There are two interpretations of this term: First, 
stature of the body ; Vulgate, Chrysostom, Luther [our 
authorized version, also Fritzsche, Conant]. Secondly, 
duration of life, age ; Hammond, Wolf, Olshausen, 
Ewald, Meyer [de Wette, Tholuck, Stier, Alford, J. A. 
Alexander, Dav. Brown]. Both translations are war- 
ranted by the use of the language, but the context is 
decidedly in favor of “ duration of life.” For, 1. our 
Lord refers to the preservation or the prolonging of 
life; 2. the adding of a cubit to the stature were not 
something very inconsiderable, as is implied in the 
text.*—A oubit (2 spans), a figurative expression, 
denoting that the duration of life has its fixed mea- 
sure. Similarly also the provision for our life is 
fixed. 

Ver. 28. Consider the lilies, caraudbere 
ra xplva.—Very significant, as much as : learn to 
understand, study the symbolical language of the 
lilies. 

Ver. 29. In all his glory, 3éfa, which may either 
mean his royal pomp, or the pomp of his royal army. 
The word wepiefddero, which follows, is in favor of 
the first of these explanations. Solomon was to the 
Jewish mind the highest representative of human 
glory (2 Chron. ix. 15). 

Ver. 80. The grass of the field, or every kind 
of herb,—among them the lilies, which adorn and are 
cut down with them. Dried grass and the stalks of 
flowers were used for heating ovens. “A number of 
beautiful flowers grow wild on the fields and meadows 
of the Promised Land,—among them the splendid pur- 
ple or ‘bright yellow lily, of which the stem is three 
feet high, and of a dark red color, the. flower forming 
a crown which is surmounted by a tuft of leaves. 
Song iv. 5; vi. 2; 1 Kings vii. 19. In Palestine, the 
grass withers in the course of two days under a 
strong east wind; when it is only fit for hay or fuel.” 
Gerlach. (Comp. Heubner, p. 90, on extravagance 
in dress and avarice.) 

Ver. 82. After all these things do the Gen- 
tiles seek.—Such is the essential feature of heathen- 
ism; and this worldliness led to their apostasy, poly- 
theism, and idolatry. It deserves notice, that Christ 
here refers for the third time to the Gentiles, since 
the Pharisees made it their special boast that they 
were free from all heathen contamination. But the 
very extreme of their traditionalism led them into 
heathen views and practices. 

Ver. 88. Seek ye first.— Meyer : “ Uparo», first, 
before ye seek anything else; your jirst seeking. 
There is no room then for any other seeking, as their 
eating, drinking, etc, mpooreOhaerar. Not 
seeing this inference, a few authorities have omitted 
the word xpérov, as in Luke xii. 81. De Wette is 
mistaken in supposing that wperoy at least ‘indirectly’ 
implies the lawfulness of subordinatcly secking other 


* [Tho only objection to the version age, is that cudit is 
& measure of space, and not of time. But this objecfion is 
casily removed if we remember the frequent representation 
of buman life as a journey, and the famillar phrase: length 
of life, * Lebenskinge.” Comp. Ps. xxxix. 5; 2 Tim. fv. 7, 
etc. Mrrer: * Die ron Gott geordnete Lebenadauer wird 
tm Bilde eines beatimmten Ldngenmausses gedacht.” The 
primary meaning of 7Ackla is age and corresponds better 
with the parallel passage. Luke xil. 26: “If ye then be not 
able to du that which is least, why take ye thought for the 
rest?” Forto add a cubit, 4. «, eighteen inches or a foot 
and a half, to man’s stuiure would be doing something very 


great.—P. 8.) : 


things. All other seeking, whether the spéroyv be 
retained or not, is excluded by ver. 82 (xdyra +. raix 
Tate Cyn éwi(nr.)and by xal——mpooreOhoetat.”—But 
in this case the word wpwroy must mean not merely 
first in order of time, but refers to the principle which 
actuates us in seeking, on which our earnestness ip 
our temporal calling, and the blessing upon that call- 
ing, depend. This principle of ever setting before us, 
even in temporal matters, the grand spiritual object, 
leads onward and upward, until that which is second- 
ary and subordinate is wholly swallowed up in that 
which is spiritual.—The difference between the sim- 
ple (nretre and its compound éx:(nrotvow deserves 
mention. The former refers to a seeking which in 
itself is healthy ; the other, to that which is unhealthy 
and excessive. 

The om of and His righteous- 
ness.—The kingdom of heaven is here called that. 
of God, because the former verses refer to God as 
the highest good. To seek the kingdom of God, is 
to seek those blessings which are expressed in the 
Lord’s Prayer, and of which the corresponding right- 
eousness is delineated in the Sermon on the Mount. 

Ver. 34. The morrow, 7 atpioy, is personified. 
Every day brings its own evil—« ania, tada:repla, 
xaxé7ns—from an evil world, but also its own help 
and deliverance from our heavenly Father.* 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. The real nature of false spirituality appears in 
the dualism to which it leads, in the attempt violent- 
ly to sever between God and the world; and in the 
false worldliness which it cherishes, in order to make 
up for this deficiency. Hence, fanum and profa- 
num—holiday and work-day ; priest and layman ; clois- 
ter and the world ; spiritual and temporal care ; spirit- 
ual and temporal power (the two swords, as they are 
called); spiritual and temporal gain; spiritual and 
temporal possessions ; spiritual and temporal enjoy- 
ment (Carnival and Lent). Or rather, more correct- 
ly, it is not spiritual and temporal, but temporal and 
spiritual. — 

True Christianity, on the other hand, combines 
spiritual with temporal life, by viewing the world it- 
self as the symbol of God, and by sanctifying every- 
thing in it for the service of the Holy One. 

2. Moths, congumption, and thieves corrupt the 
possessions and the enjoyments of the world, if we 
regard the world as our arin habitation. See in 
this respect the whole Book of Ecclesiastes, or the 
Preaching of Solomon. 

3. Science, natural philosophy, and even the high- 
est poetry, have only recognized at a comparatively 
late period the sun-like nature of the eye, while here 
it is painted as witha sunbeam. To each of us, the 
eye is his sun, provided it be calm and single. Thus 


* (Dr. Dav. Brown, tn loc.: “ Sufficient unto the day ts 
the evil thereof. An admirable practical maxim, and better 
rendered in our version than in almost any otber, not ex- . 
cepting the preceding English ones. Every day brings its 
own cares; and to anticipate is only to double them.” Dr. 
Worpsworty, in loc.; “ Th’'s adage is found in tho Talmud 
Berachot, fol. 9,2. Vorst, De Adug. N. 7), p. 800. Here it 
aay be observed, that our Lord adopts and spirftuntizes sev- 
eral proverbial sayings in succession, which Were known to 
the Jews. In the same manner as in the Lord's Prayer He 
adopted and spiritualized petitions from the Jewish Liturgy. 
He thus exemplified His own precept concerning new wine 
and new bottles (Matt. ix. 16, 17), and on bringing ont of the 
storehouse things new and old (xiii. 52), In all those cases 
He aniniates the old letter with the new Spirit of Mis own,’ 
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our vision depends on two conditions,—the outward 
sun in the heavens, and the inward sun of the mind. 
And thus tho outward eye is at the same time a sym- 
bol and a medium of the inward eye, or of intelli- 
gence, the yovs. Our intelligence serves as the organ 
of the sun of revelation, and becomes light, if it re- 
flect not merely our own finite understanding, but 
our higher reason, and transmit divine revelation to 
the inmost soul. Otherwise the light itself becomes 
darkness. And such night is the most dense,—more 
so than ordinary night, which is only black, implying 
the absence of light, or tgnorance. Less guilt at- 
taches itself to this than to the grey of mist—the in- 
terruption of light by folly or prejudice. But worst 
of all is that splendor of false light, when the light 
of revelation is perverted by the worldly mind into 
error, and truth itself converted into a lie. 

. 4. Christ unmasks the worldliness which hides 
under the garb of false spirituality, and traces it to 
its ultimate source: hypocrisy, avarice, solicitude, 
and worldly lust. He next invokes, against this spirit 
of solicitude in its spiritual garb, the testimony of the 
Spirit of God in nature, which the Pharisees, in their 
ultra-piety, had overlooked. Throughout, nature 
discloses its symbols to the Lord; and they all serve 
as symbols for the faithfulness of God and the trust- 
fulness of man. 

5. Christ Himself first sought the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness, in the fullest and most 
ect sense; and everything else has been added to 

Isa. liii. So shall it also be with His people 
(Rom. viii.). 


HOMIL@TICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


How false spirituality always has its root in 
worldliness : 1. Its source is secretly cherished world- 
liness ; 2. it is essentially a manifestation of the car- 
nal mind, and hence worldliness (Col. ii, 18); 8. it 
seeks in vain to conceal the worldliness which it 
everywhere betrays. Or, 1. Proof from the nature 
of the thing; 2. from history; 3. from experience of 
the twofold temptations with which every Christian 
is familiar—Temporal possessions: 1. What they 
are in themselves; 2. what they become by faith ; 3. 
what they become to the carnal mind.—“ 7reasures 
upon earth.” A contradiction, whep viewed in con- 
nection with our never-dying souls: 1. As being out- 
ward treasures; 2. as being transient; 3. as liable to 
loss.—Treasures upon earth,—so unsubstantial, and 
yet so dangerous: 1. Because they are spoiled by 
moths, consumption, and thieves; 2. because they 
bring moths, consumption, and thieves into the heart. 
—The worm of death in its threefold ravages: 1. In 
inanimate nature; 2. in physical life; 8. in human 
‘society, or in the moral world.—aA thief, or a deceiv- 
er, the moth and consumption of the moral order of 

ings.— The treasures in heaven.—The treasures in 
heaven, in their unchangeable character: 1. They 
cannot be corrupted from within; 2. they cannot be 
consumed from without; 8. they cannot be taken 
away from accent IR treasures of earth and the 
treasures of heaven.—Gathering in appearance and 
gathering in reality.—False Galena 4 is a casting 
away, under the appearance of gain.— gathering 
is gain, under the appearance of loss.—True and 
false gain.— Wondrous character of the ions 
of heaven: 1. They are hidden, yet manifest; 2. in- 
finitely far, yet infinitely near; 3. one treasure, yet 
innumerable treasures.—Only in connection with hea- 
ven can we again acquire earth as God’s earth.— 


lives in its highest good). 
saying : Sea the treasure is, such shall the heart 


“ Where 


se your treasure ts, there will your heart be 


1. The truth of this saying (the heart ever 
2. Inferences from this 


become: the heart will become heavenly or earthly, 
according as its treasure is; ©) strictly speaking, our 


heart cannot become earthly,—it rather becomes 


devilish, a prey to the passions of hell; (c) our heart 


is of heavenly origin, and cannot find rest or satisfac- 


tion in earthly possessions.— The eye is the light o 

the body:” 1. The truth; 2. the symbol.—The body 
in ita relation to the mind: 1. It is an instrument of 
the mind, by which man is to serve and glorify God; 
2. a symbol of the mind, by which God admonishes 


man.—The eye and the light, in their physical and 


spiritual import: 1. The eye is also of the light, and 


shares the nature of light; 2. the eye itself becomes 
a oe by receiving light; 3. the eye gives light to the 
Ww 


ole body.—The eye and the sun: 1. The eye is 
sun-like; 2. the sun is the eye of heaven; 8. the 
eye and the sun combined give light to the body.— 


A single eye and an evil eye, in their respective bear- 
ing on the inner life: 1. The eye, if single, has an 
undivided, and hence true vision; it beholds what is 


right, because it rightly beholds. 2. The eye that is 
evil is an tgnis fatuus: its vision is divided, and 


hence false; it beholds what is false, because it false- 
ly beholds.—The difference between a djseased eye 
and an evil eye, or him who is really blind and him 


who is blinded.—Not the blind, but the blinded, fall : 
for, 1. in their carelessness, they do not see; 2. in 
their excitement, they do mot behold the principal ob- 
ject; 8. in their confusion, they see everything in a 
dim and disordered manner.—The inward eye and its 


object: 1. Its nature: to perceive that which is eter- 
nal, 2. Its light: the revelation of God in its widest 


sense. 8. Its giving of light: truthful application of 
the light which it has received.—An evil eye in our 
hearts, or perverted reason, may turn even the light. 
of revelation into darkness.—The most dense dark- 
ness is that which the hypocrite makes to himself 
from the light of revelation.—The threefold night: 
1. The blackness of night: want of light, ignorance, 
2. The grey of mist: obstrucuon of light, prejudice. 
8. The blinding lizht,* or abuse and perversion of 
light, superstition and hypocrisy.—An evil heart 
changing the inward light into darkness: 1. By ita 
spiritual pride; 2. by its carnal security; 3. by ite 
treating the flesh as if it were spirit, and perverti 
the spirit into flesh.— How great is that darkness /. 
1. When the inner eye is not only blind, but blind- 
ed; 2. when the inner light is not only obscured, 
but misleads; 38. when the day of salvation is chang- 
ed into the night of destruction.‘ No man can 
serve two masters °” 1, The truth of this statement; 
2. its import and weight.—Earthly ions as 
mammon.—Mammon the greatest of all idols: 1. The 
idol of all times; 2. the idol of all nations; 3. the 
idol of all unconverted hearts; 4. the origin of all 
idolatry; 5. the first and the last among all the 
hidden idols of God’s people, both under the Old 
and the New Testament.—The service of mammon 
converts the service of God into a lie—True service 
of God excludes the service of mammon.—lIt is im- 
possible to disown the service of our Lord and Mas- 
ter, by serving Him unfaithfully: we may hate, but 
we cannot cast off His authority.—If we despise him 


* (Dr. Lange calls the three nights: Jlack night, gray 


night, and white night, or Lichima Lichthemmvun 
Lichiseryetaung.—P. 8.) oe : 
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' claims mastery over us, we shall soon 
m his service.—Solicitude is the mother 
_.-Anxious care the certain consequence 
of worldly lust.—“ Take no [serious or anxious] 
thought:” 1, Neither for your life (your mainte- 
nance); 2. nor for your body (your attire); 8. nor 
for what may befall you (for to-morrow).—Spiritual 
reasoning calculated to extinguish our solicitude. 1. 
God has already given us the greatest and best gift: 
(a) The life of the body is more than its nourish- 
tment ; (6) the life of the mind is more noble than 
that of its instrument, the body; (c) the life of life, 
or the divine life, is the highest gain. 2. God will 
also giv> us all other things in addition: nourish- 
ment for the body ; preservation of the body, and spir- 
itual sustenance for the life which is from Him.—The 
birds of the air and the lilies of the field, preach- 
ers of trustfulness.—The difference between solici- 
tude and lawful providence.—W hat solicitude cannot 
achieve and what it can achieve: 1. What it can- 
not achieve: (a) It cannot pray; (4) it cannot work ; 
(c) it cannot create anything; (d) it cannot alter 
anything. 2. What it can achieve: (a) Conceal 
heaven from our view ; (4) spoil earth ; (ce) open hell. 
—Solicitude the main principle of heathenism. It 
springs, 1. from the ignorance of the heathen, who 
know not the living God; 2. from their deifying the 
things of the world.—“* Your heavenly Father know- 
eth that ye have need of all these things." —God will 
not only nourish, but also adorn us.—How strange, 
if the little bird were to attempt sewing, or the lily 
spinning ?—W hat solicitude loses, and what it gains: 
1. It loses, (2) the present moment; (5) to-day; (¢ 
all eternity. 2. It gains, (a) foolish projects ; i 
anxious dreams ; (c) a terrible awakening.—Christian- 
ity the source of highest order: 1. It restores proper 
order in our affections and desires; 2. it sets objects 
before us in their proper order; 8. it sets our daily 
work in order; 4. it sets time and eternity in their 
proper order.—Solicitude, as indicating a divided 
heart, is closely connected with the eye that is evil, 
and with the attempt to serve two masters.—Care- 
fulness and freedom from care.—Solicitude and ever- 
lasting negligence.—Solicitude a sinful distrust: 1, 
Of God; 2. of our neighbor; 8. of ourselves.—We 
need not be concerned for what is least, since we 
may obtain what is highest.—“ Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God.” How do we learn it? 1. From the 
succession of things (Lord’s day first, then work-day ; 
prayer first, then work) ;* 2. mainly from our wants ; 
3. in a unique manner, when we surrender ourselves 
to God.—Our earthly calling is included in our hea- 
venly calling ——He who prays well, will also work 
well.—All the wants of the children of God are sup- 
plied.—Nourishment and raiment are supplied with- 
out money in the kingdom of God.—Do not allow 
thoughts of the morrow to interfere with the duties 
of to-day: 1. Let them not distract you; 2. not tempt 
you; 38. not terrify you—Wait each day upon God 
for to-day.—Let to-day’s duty engross to-day’s atten- 
tion.—Preparation for to-morrow forms part of the 
duty of to-day.—Every day brings its burden from 
beneath, but also its help from above. 

Starke :—Parallel passages: ch. xix. 21; Heb. xi. 
26; xiii. 5; 1 Tim. vi. 9-17; James v. 3; Ps. lxii. 
11.—We ought not to gather treasures from distrust 
of God’s providence, nor from a desire to become 
rich; but to save, in the fear of God, to gather the 


* [Remember the familiar adage: “Ora et labora;” 
* Bets und arbeile.”—P. 8.] 


crumbs, to make provision for our children, 2 Cor, 
xii. 14, is not displeasing to God.—Hedinger : What 
does it profit a man though he gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul? xvi. 26; Phil. iii. 7, 8, 19, 
20; Col. iii. 1, 2.—Not to have treasures, but yet to 
desire them is also sinful, 1 Tim. vi. 9; Ps. xlix. 17. 
—This warning applies also to the poor; for a beggar 
may set his heart as much upon one crown-piece as a 
rich man upon thousands, Luke xii. 19; Sir. xi. 17- 
19; Tob. iv. 7-9.—The heart, which is created only 
for God and for eternity, is dishonored and degraded 
if we set it on things which perish, and, so to speak, 
convert it into a moth, James v. 1, 2.— Quesnel : Ava- 
rice, 1 Tim. vi. 9.—God has given man earthly pos- 
sessions fer use, 1 Cor. vii. 31: he who is unwilling 
to employ them for that object, will frequently ex- 
perience that they may either be taken from him, or 
disappear in his hands, Ps. xxxix. 7.—If we forsake 
our earthly possessions for the sake of Christ, we lay 
up for ourselves treasures in heaven, ch. xix. 29. 
The best of all riches is the kingdom of God in the 
soul, Luke xvii. 21—If we frequently contemplate 
the reality, the continuance, and the excellency of 
heavenly treasures, our minds will not be 

with transient and contemptible things, Col. iii. 1,2; 
Ps. lxxiii. 25.—The heavenly treasures, which are 
entrusted to God’s keeping, are best kept, buke xii. 
21; Gal. vi. 9.—Passing possessions become ever- 
lasting, if they are employed for the glory of God, 
and in almsgiving. In this kind of exchange we 
cannot be losers, Prov. xi. 1; Ps. xi, 2.—For where 
your treasure is, Phil. iii. 20; Col. iii, 1, 2—What 
we love and esteem is always in our mind.—He whose 
every desire is in heaven, seeks nothiflg upon earth.— 
Majus :—Totum mundum debet contemnere, qui sibi 
thesaurizat in celo ; Augustine, Ps, lxxiii. 25. Every- 
thing depends upon the heart, Isa. xxvi. 8, 9; Matt. 
xii. 35; Ps. vii. 10.—Be careful that your heart be 
single, sincere, and honest, or else all is lost.—Say 
not, in your al confidence, I have a good heart, 
Jer, xvii. 9; rather pray, Search me, O God, and 

my heart, Ps. cxxxix. 28, 24.—Remain Thou, 0 G 

in my heart, and let my heart remain in Thee; since 
it is created only for Thee, and Thou alone deservest 
it, exxxii. 18, 14.—The light of the body is the eye. 
There is nothing more single than the eye of faith; 
follow that light,and you are safe.—The eyes are the 
road into the heart.—Hedinger, 1 Cor. xiii. 1.—The 
way of the righteous is a way of light, but that of 
sinners is only darkness. Cramer, Prov. xiv. 8.— 
The service of mammon, Hab. ii. 9.—Much here de- 
pends on the little word serve-—Whoso seeks heaven 
in the world, acts contrary even to nature and sound 
reason, 1 Kings xviii. 21; 2 Cor. vi. 14, 15.—The 
service of mammon an abominable bondage. Majus, 
—A covetous person renounces God, for covetous- 
ness is idolatry, Eph, v. 5; Col. iii. 5.—Not cared, 
well cared for, 1 Pet. v. 7.—All nature and every 
creature is like aladder by which we may ascend to 
our heavenly Father.—The birds of the air are only 
the creatures of God, yet they are nourished. “How 
much more shall we be provided for, who are not 
only His creatures, but called to be His children! 
Isa. Ixiii. 16 ; Ps. ciii. 13.—If we would only consider 
our high origin, we should trust more to infinite 
goodness and wisdom, Isa, xliv, 2; Sir. xi, 23.—Just 
as. solicitude is the punishment of unbelief, so much 
complaining is the fruit of unbelief.—Christians must 
differ from the heathen not only in respect of their 
faith, but also of their use of earthly things,—All the 
requirements of this life are added along with the one 
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t possession of the kingdom of heaven.— Anxiety 
or the kingdom of God makes rich, since it bestows 


God Himself and all His blessings, Ps. lxxxiv, 12, 
lxxiii. 25.—The future belongs to alone. 
Gossner :-—Ver. 21. What man loves attracts his 

heart like the magnet the iron. If your treasure is 
in the earth,.your heart is in the earth also; if your 
treasure is in God and in heaven, your heart is in God 
and in heaven. Braune :—Every man has a master. 
Being freed from the service of sin, we become serv- 
ants of righteousness. 

I4sco :—Only one direction of the heart is right; 
- to seek earthly betrays inward defilement.— 
To serve, means to dedicate all that we are and have 
to another; in this sense we ought to serve God 
alone.—Prayer and labor.—Solicitude is foolish, be- 
ing useleas. 

__ Gerlach:—Our minds and hearts must be fully 
directed toward God, so that everything else may 
be subordinate.—“ Lord, Thou hast created us in 
Thine image, and our heart is without rest till it 
finds rest in Thee.” (Augustine.}—In this and the 
following passage, care means anxious and distract- 
ing solicitude; not that carefulness which our 
demands (Phil. iv. 6; } Pet. v. 7; Heb. xiii. 5).—Pa. 
civ. 27; cxiv. 15. The circumstance, that many 
birds and other animals die of cold and hunger, does 
not affect the argument, since this is not the conse- 
quence of their want of solicitude. 

Heubner :—If the heart and inclinations are at 
fault, the whole life shall be at fault.—But if the will 
is directed toward that which is good, everything 
will bear reference to that one grand ebject: there 
wil] be harmony and light within and without; man 


will understand his wants, and where they may be 
satisfied.—God demands our whole heart.—The ser- 
vice of the world is slavery and idolatry, that of 
Christ, liberty —The tendency of materialism to- 
ward heathenism.—Difference between the absence 
of solicitude in a Christian and in a worldly man: 1. 
In the former, it springs from earnestness for the 
great conoern ; 2. in the latter, from thoughtlessness. 
—What is the right state so far as care is concerned: 
1. Not to place what is heavenly on the same level 
with what is earthly (ver. WE 2. not to assign the 
first place to what is y (vers. 25-82); but, 8. 
to assign the first place to what is heavenly (vers. 
38, 34).—Wretched folly of earthly cares.—The great 
care of the Christian.—The decisive question: The 
world or Christ ?—How Jesus leads to true freedom 
from care.* 

Sermons on the pericope, vers. 24-34, by Schlet- 
ermacher, Erdmann, Liebner, Reinhard, Drdseke, 
Steinmeyer, and Claus Harms. 


* [Worpeworts: “Our Lord does not forbid provident 
forethought (comp. 1 Tim. v. 8), aa was imagined by the 
Euchites (‘qué volebant semper ebxerda: et nunquam la- 
borare’), against whom St. Augustine wrote bis book: ‘De 

re m.’ But He forbids anxious, restless, and 

trastful aaa ¥ about earthly things, and this He does 
by seven considerdtions: 1. The care which God shows for 
our life and bodies; 2. for the inferior creatures which exist 
for our sake; 8. because all our care {s vain without God; 
4. from a consideration of the flowers and which God 
clothes and adorns; 5. because such solicitade is unchristian 
and heathenish ; 6. because God adds everything necessary 
to them who seek jirst His kingdom; 7. because sufficient 
pee eee a) is the evil thoreo# Comp. Phil. iv. 6; 1 Pet. 
Ve to =k. le 


5, Issue and characteristic manifestations of Pharisaism, as wicked harshness and abuse of what is holy. 
(Inquisitions and Indulgences.) 


. Onaprer VII. 1-6. 


1,2 Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
3 judged: and with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.’ And 
why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam 
4 that is in thine own eye? Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull out the 
5 mote out of thine eye; and, behold, a beam ts in thine own eye? Thou hypocrite, first 
cast out the beam out of thine own eye; and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the 


6 mote out of thy brother,s eye. 


Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast 


ye your pearls before [the] * swine, lest they trample them under [with, Gr. év] their 


feet, aud turn again and rend you. 


1 Ver. 2.—[The E. V. reade with the textue rea. dy Tt perpndhoerat ; 
Cod. B. or Vaticanus (as published by Angelo Mal, and by Buttmann), and 


hence agataz. But the oldest MSS., including 
all the modern critical editors (Griesb., Scholz, 


Lachm., Tischend., Tregelles, Alf, Wordsw.) read perpndtoera. 80 also Dr. Lange who omits again in his G. version. 


The reading &y7 erp. was no doubt inserted from Luke vi. 88—P, 8.] 
9 Ver. 6—(The definite article in the Gr., as before doge.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Connection.—De Wette and Tholuck—as for- 


merly Calvin and Bucer—miss the connection between 
this and the preceding section. Olshausen suggests, 


that it lies in the idea that the character of the disci- 
ples is in direct opposition to prevailing views. Stier: 
Transition from a view of the mner man to what was 
around, Ewald: How the Christian ought to deal 
kindly and charitably toward those who are with- 
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out. Heubner: However earnestly and zealously you 
strive after perfection, be gentle and mild toward 
others. Our own explanation has been given in 
another place, and is substantially this. The spirit 
of anxious, corroding care, in opposition to cheerful 
confidence in God, marks the final stage of religious 
perversion, which manifests itself, on the one hand, 
by fanaticism and harsh condemnation of our neigh- 
bor, and on the other, by carnal and callous trifling 
with what is holy. For, these two extremes of fanat- 
icism and profanity meet, just as spurious asceticism 
is generally connected with love of the world (Leben 
Jesu, ii, 2,623). A passage analogous to that under 
consideration may serve to throw light both on the 
connection and the meaning of what otherwise would 
present some difficulty. In Matt. xxiv. 48 we read, 
“But and if that evil servant shall say in his heart, 
My lord delayeth his coming (worldly-mindedness 
and worldly care); and shall begin to smite his fel- 
low-servants (fanatical judging), and to eat and drink 
with the drunken (misspending and profaning of 
what is holy), etc.” Both these passages evidently 
bear reference to the judgment to come. Accord- 
ingly, we have the following antithesis: Be not sur- 
charged with worldly cares for the morrow, but ra- 
ther be filled with spiritual anxiety for the day of 
judgment. Judge not, that ye be nbdt judged. 
er. 1, Judge not.—The word xpivew here un- 
doubtedly implies unkind, condemnatory judgment 
(Theophylact, Kuinoel, Tholuck, and others), as ap- 
ro from the opposite clause, fya wh xprOqre. 
eyer denies this withogt reason, although the simile 
about the mote and the beam, proves that the ex- 
pression cannot simply mean condemnation. It is 
general. Meyer is right in controverting the idea, 
that the word xp:677¢ refers exclusively to the judg- 
ment of other men (Erasmus, etc.). He applies it to 
the judgment to come; but ver. 6 proves that judg- 
ment on earth precedes the judgment of the last day. 
Uncharitable judgment receives its meed here as 
well as there. Comp. v. 22; vi. 14; the parable in 
xviii. 23; James ii. 13. Heubner: “ Judge not, This 
neither refers (unconditionally) to our private judg- 
ment, nor to the official expression of our opinion 
which we may be bound in duty to give (which, how- 
- ever, may run into the sinful extreme here condem- 
ned). Least of all does it apply to the sentence pro- 
nounced by a judge (who should always bear in mind 
that he is under the holy law of God), but to those 
uncalled-for judgments which are neither dictated by 
duty, nor prompted by love. Kplvew therefore is 
here equivalent to caraxpivew.” Comp. Luke.* 
Ver. 2. For with what judgment ye judge; 
ig., the strict measure of your judgment will be made 
the standard according to which ye shall be judged (the 


* [Dr. Dav. Browy, in his Com. un the Gosrels (Glas- 
gow, 1863), ad loc: “To ‘Judge’ hore (xpivesy) does not 
exactly mean to pronounce condemnatory judgment (xara- 
Plaid nor does it refer to simple judging at all, whother 
favorable or the reverse. The context makes it clear that 
the thing here condemned {a that disposition to luok unfay- 
orably ou the character and actions of others, which leads 
{invariably to the pronouncing of rash, unjust, and unlovely 
judgments upon them. ... What the Lord aims at is the 
spirit out of which they spring. Provided we eschew this 
unlovely spirit, we are not only warranted to sit in judgment 
upon a brother's character and actions, but, in the exercise 
of s necessary discrimination, arc often constrained to do so 
for our own guidance. It is the vivlation of the law of love 
involved in the exercise of s censorivus disposition which 
alone is here condemned. And the argument against it— 
‘that ye be nut judged '—confirins this: ‘that your own 
character and actions be not pronounced upon with the like 
severity; that is, at the great day.”—P. 3} 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


one am 


é»y is used instrumentally). As professedly you con. 
sider it right, you shall experience in your own case 
whether your standard be true or false. ‘God in 
His righteousness exercises the jus talionts. Truth 
and equity are, so to speak, elastic; and in the moral , 
order of things, an unjust blow will recoil on him 
who has dealt it—And with what measure ye 
mete.—Merpoy, comp. Luke vi. 38.—Merphoeras 
acoording to the majority of witnesses; in Luk 
ayrinerpnénoeraz. A wider application of the idea 
of our relation toward our neighbor. The simile ex 
presses the general principle, that according to our 
conduct toward our neighbors shall we receive at the 
hand of God, whether directly or through the instru 
rhentality of men. In general, the figure, however, 
applies to harsh and uncharitable judgment. 

Ver. 3. The mote, the splinter, edpgos, featuoa, 
“Thus in a Talmudical proverb, the word CO">, fora 
small fault (Buxtorf, Lexicon Talm. p. 2080).” Ao- 
«és, trabs, M7">, hyperbolically for a great fault. 
“As in ch. vi, the eye of the body here represents that 
of the mind; our own sinfulness deprives us of the ca- 
pacity to judge the moral perversion of others.” De 
Wette and Meyer deny this reference. But although 
it is true that the person who has the beam in his 
eye is characterized as, in a certain sense, seeing 
clearly, yet his vision is morbid. It also deserves 
notice, that the text refers to faults which are outwardly 
apparent. Fanaticism is especially bent on discover- 
ing and condemning errors of knowledge, or heresies. 
Viewed in this light, the mote in the eye might indi- 
cate a comparatively trifling dogmatical error, while 
the beam would refer to the destroying of the whole 
system and bearing of truth. 


Ver. 4. Let me pull out the mote. "Ages, 
¢€xBdAcw (the conjunctive of encouragement). His 
hypocrisy consists not merely in his refusing to see 
the mote in his own eye, but also in his disguising 
his want of charity for his brother under the garb of 
compassionate zeal. 

Ver. 5. Thou hypocrite.—He is a hypocrite 
not merely in the judgment of God, but also ina 
subjective sense, since he applies not unto himself 
the measure by which he judges his brother.—A:a@ 
BAéWecs. We must not overlook the meaning of 
the compound verb, Ther shalt thou be able to look 
into it (properly), and really to aid thy brother. But 
so long as the remains in thine own eye, thou 
art ill fitted to perform the operation upon the eye 
of another. i 

Ver. 6. Give not that which is holy.—Mal- 
donatus, de Wette, Tholuck, deny that there is any 
connection between this and the ee context. 
Kuinoel, Neander, Bengel, and Olshausen maintain 
that vers. 6-11 are not in their proper place. Stier 
suggests that Christ now proceeds to censure the op- 
posite extreme of excessive laxity. Erasmus and 
Meycr hold that the expression, 3:aBAéWers, leads 
to the idea, that it must stil be our endeavor to im- 
prove our neighbor, and not to give that which is 
holy to the dogs. But, as in former cases, the tnler- 
nal connection between this and the preceding pas- 
sage is, evidently, that the extremes of excessive 
harshness and of moral laxity generally meet. The 
outward connection lies in the contrast between the 
brother whose benefit is apparently the object of the 
harsh judgments pronounced inst him, and the 
dogs and swine, to whom that which is holy is at the 
same time prostituted. Indeea, such conduct fulla 
under the injunction, x} «pivere, since the judgment 
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of sinners is hastened and increased when what is 
holy is cast before, or even forced upon them (Matt. 
xiii. 10). Hence to withhold that which is holy from 
the dogs, and pearls from swine, is the‘ opposite of 
judging them, and only what is right and proper in 
the circumstances.—That which is holy, rd 
@y:ov.—Von der Hardt, Paylus, and Tholuck refer 
it to the sacrificial meat, or to the provision of the 
priests. Meyer controverts this view without ade- 
quate grounds. The difference between 38a7¢ and 
the 8dAnve, which follows, deserves notice. The 
word 3.3déva: seems to imply—however horrible it 
may seem—that the dogs receive it. The expres- 
sion is evidently symbolical not only of Gospel truth 
the provision of the priests), but also of Christian 
ellowship, and the privileges of the Church, such as 
the sacraments. But if this 5:3dva: betokened a most 
iniquitous laxity, the BaAAew of pearls before swine 
is the result of a laxity which almost amounts to 
madness. Such, then, is the upshot of Pharisaism— 
profanation of what is holy and good beyond rational 
belief.—The pearls, an image of what is most pre- 
cious. According to Gesenius (in Rosenmiller’s 
Repertorium, i. 128), the figure is applied by the 
Arabs to well-chosen words or apt sayings. De 
Wette: A figure of pure conviction, and of the no- 
blest disposition. But if by what is holy we under- 
stand the highest religious possessions, the term, 
pearls, may be applied to the highest moral posses- 
sions, which were specially prostituted by the Phari- 
sees. It has been suggested, that the figure alludes 
to the resemblance of pearls with peas and acorns. 
Certain it is, that the swine touch with their snouts 
everything resembling food. As this casting of pearls 
before swine—however foolish—must have had some 
show of reason, it may perhaps represent an attempt 
of satisfying their cravings. And such indeed is the 
true character of laxity; it prostitutes what is high- 
est and holiest, to satisfy the animal and the devilish 
propensities in man. Both dogs and swine were un- 
clean animals, according to the law of Moses (see 
Sept. 1 Kings xxi. 19; xxii. 38; 2 Sam. ili. 8; ix. 8; 
2 Kings viii. 13; Matt. xv. 26; Rev. xxii. 15, etc.); 
and, indeed, throughout antiquity generally (Horat. 
Epist, i. 2, 22: vixisset canis immundus vel amica 
luto sus). The expression refers to what is impure 
and wild in our nature; more particularly, the word 
dogs, alludes to that which is low, unclean, heretical ; 
and swine, to the hostile element, and to stubborn 
resistance. Augustine regarded the dogs as oppug- 
natores, or hostile persecutors, and the swine as con- 
temtores veritatis, or unholy persons who were inca- 
pable of being impressed by what was spiritual. But 
the context does not bear out this distinction, as the 
swine are represented as ultimately the oppugnatores. 
“§t. Bernard was wont to quote this verse, in order 
to incite the Christian knights to the Crusades. 
Schrickh, Church Hist. xxv. 114.” Heubner. 
Lest they trample them with their feet, etc. 
—Of course the pearls could not be broken, but only 
trampled in the mire.—As this refers only to the 
swine, Theophylact, Hammond, and others, apply the 
orpapéevres pniwaory to the dogs. But it ap- 
plies likewise to the swine. Although nothing is said 
about the conduct of the dogs, the horrible sin of 
_ giving that which is holy to the dogs sufficiently con- 
Seats itself, even without mentioning ulterior conse- 
quences, Besides, the dogs ultimately become swine, 
just as that which is holy is further designated as 
pearls, and the iniquity of the first action passes into 
the madness of the second. At last the full conse- 


quences appear, when the swine turn from the gift to 
the giver, and rend the profane sinners. It is need- 
less to inquire whether swine can literally rend; at 
all events, they may tear off the flesh. (Besides, the 
word phiwow, like the dirumpere in the Vulgate, 
may allude to the disruption and de&truction of the 
communion of the disciples.) 2rpageévres, turne 
{the again of the E. V. is superfluous], evidently 
denotes the enmity (Chrysostom) and the tury of the 
swine, on account of the deception practised upon 
them. Such, then, are the twofold consequences: 
that which is holy, with all its treasures, is lost in in- 
iquity and mire; while its unfaithful and vile admin- 
istrators also perish in their sin. ; 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The passage is evidently intended to describe 
the judgment awaiting the false spiritualism of those 
worldly-minded Pharisees and scribes. Hence the 
passage contains no reference to the proper conduct 
of the disciples, in opposition to that of the syna- 
gogue. They are merely warned against imitating 
those sinners ; the Lord in His mercy concealing un- 
der a simile the fearful judgment that awaits all who 
are guilty of such profanity. 

2. It is a historical fact, meeting us both during 
the Old Testament dispensation (at the destruction of 
Jerusalem) and in the annals of the Church, that car- 
nal zealots, while pronouncing harsh judgment against 
their brethren, gave that which. is holy to the dogs. 
Fanaticism and indifferentisth were combined in the 
hypocrisy of the Pharisees, and we meet them but 
too frequently at later periods; as, for example, in 
the, Inquisition and the traffic in indulgences, and 
under many other, though perhaps more subtle, 
forms. 

8. We may connect with this passage the prophe- 
cy in Revelation, which represents the beast out of 
the sea as ultimately bearing rule over the external 
sanctuary (Rev. xiii. 14). 

4. From this disclosure of the lowest depth to 
which the righteousness of the Pharisces descends, 
we may profitably look to the opposite path, by 
which the disciples of Jesus ascend into the kingdom 
of heaven. Theirs isa ual progress through suf- 
fering to the glorious height of purity and of love, to 
fellowship with the prophets, and to that final reward 
which awaits them in the kingdom of God; while the 
Pharisees, with their spurious sanctimoniousness, are 
at last degraded to the level of those who are com- 
pared to impure beasts, and who become the instru- 
ments of judgment upon them. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

“ Judge Not, that ye be not judged.” For, 1. with 
your own judgment (according to your own judicial 
procedure) shall ye be judged; 2. with your meas- 
ure fof punishment) shall it be measured to you; 8. 
by your own judgment the beam will be found in 
he own eye—the greater guilt will attach to you.— 
y anticipating the judgment of God by our own 
judgment, we call down judgment upon ourselves. 
For, 1. we take the place of the Judge (unticipate 
Him); 2. of the last day (anticipate it); 3. of inex- 
orable justice (anticipate it)—A tendency to judge 
others is legalism in its development as hypoo 
risy.—To take pleasure in judging, is to take no 
pleasure in saving. Hence it is opposed, 1. to the 
Gospel; 2. to the Spirit of Christ; 3. to the mercy 
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of God; 4. to our calling as Christians.—Difference 
between judgment in the way of duty, and in contra- 
vention of duty: 1. The former is done in the proge- 
cution of our calling, and accompanied by pity; 2. 
the latter is done contrary to our calling as Chris- 
tians, and accompanied by pleasure in condemning.— 
Wherein thou judgest another, thou condemnest thy- 
self, Rom. ii. 1.—Needless judgment: 1. Its origin 
(self-righteousness and want of love, self-exaltation 
and pride, self-satisfaction and hypocrisy); 2. its 


various forms (speaking evil, casting suspicion, de-- 


tracting, putting the worst construction upon matters, 
calumniating, accusing of heresy); 8. its poisonous 
fruit (injury of evangelical truth, injury to our neigh- 
bor whom we judge, injury to ourselves).—He who 
judges without mercy, converts both heaven and 
earth into a place of judgment. To look upon the 
world with the eye of a judge, is to see it enveloped 
in the flames of judgment. The consequence is, that 
we lose, 1. our faith; 2. our love; 8. our hope.—As 
we measure to our neighbor, we mete out to our- 
selves.—As we measure to our neighbor, it shall be 
measured to-us, 1. by God; 2. by man.— When 
tempted to judge, let us remember that everything 
around may rise up in judgment against us.—The 
mote and the beam. The judgment about the mote, 
sinful, 1. because it is an assumption on the part of 
one who himself needs to be cured; 2. because it is 
a hypocritical offer of aid, on the part of one who is 
destitute of love; 8. because it is a lying pretence 
of ability to help, on the part of one who himself is 
helpless.—The hypocrite derives his own spiritual 
greatness from detraction of his brother. 1. His ag- 
grandisement springs from the littleness of his broth- 
er; 2. his glory from tarnishing him; 3. his adorn- 
ing from stripping him; 4. his vindication from 
condemning him.—If our justification flow from look- 
ing to Christ, we shall be owned and exalted ; but if 
from an uncharitable and harsh estimate of our neigh- 
bor, we shall only descend lower and lower.—A Phar- 
isee with the beam in his eye attempting to relieve the 
eye of his neighbor, the most ridiculous, were it not 
the saddest sight.—“ He shall have judgment with- 
out mercy who has shown no mercy ” (James ii. 18). 
—"‘ Give not that which is holy to the dogs, neither cast 
your pearls before swine ;” or, the sin of prostitut- 
ing what is holy in faith and life: 1. How it is done; 
2. how it brings its own condemnation.—Harsh judg- 
ment and sinful prostitution of what is holy springing 
from the same root: 1. as exemplified by the spirit 
of traditionalism ; 3. from history (Pharisaism, Medi- 
sevalism, seventeenth century); 4. as apparent from 
the temptations of our inner life.—The end of false 
spirituality in profligacy.—The Pharisees at last the 
prey of dogs and swine.—The goal of the disciples of 
Jesus, and that of zealots for tradition. 
Starke :—Judge not from partiality, James ii. 1; 
nor from suspiciousness or want of love, 1 Cor. xiii. 
7; nor from self-love or censoriousness, vers. 3, 4; 


‘nor from envy and malice, Job xxxi. 29; Prov. xiv. 


17; Sir. viii. 6.—That ye be not judged, or incur Di- 
vine judgment, Rom. xiv. 10.—To judge is the pre- 
rogative of God. Hence, to assume this function 


without special authority, were to deprive God of His 
lory, or to have the beam in our own eye.—The 
ord here warns young converts of a danger to which 
they are peculiarly liable: that of judging others, and 
forgetting themselves. Then He adverts to dangers 
to which His disciples Seager are liable, Luke ix. 48. 
Such passages as 2 Tim. iii. 6-10; 1 Tim. v. 1, 18, 
19; Gal. vi. 1; Rom. xiv. 4, refer to this zeal without 
knowledge.—God has reserved to Himself alone to 
judge the human heart. Learn to know thyself, 
Gal. vi. 1; Luke xviii. 11.—The best remedy against 
speaking evil of others, is to look attentively at our 
own heart and conduct before censuring others.—He 
who is unspiritual, being under the power of great 
sins, is incapable of showing to others their trans- 
gressions, Rom. ii. 19 ; John viii. 4-9.—He who only 
delights in self, and looks down upon others, is blind- 
ed and condemned.—Majus: Rom. xiv. 1; Prov. v. 
21, 22.—Difficilius est, prestare, exigere, melius 
exemplo docere, quam dictis, Hilariusin h. 1. Hab. 
iii. 15.—Let our reformation commence within, Ps, L 
19.—Dogs, swine; Prov. ix. 8; 1 Cor. x. 21; Phil 
iii, 2, Sanctity of the Lord’s table, Rev. xxii. 15; 2 
Pet. ii. 20-22. 
Gossner :-—Self-love makes blind toward ourselves, 
9 sharp-sighted toward the actions of our neigh- 


r. 

Gerlach :—The passage refers to the disposition 
to judge, and the assumption of superiority over our 
neighbor. 

Tasco :—It is a fundamental principle of the king- 
dom of God, that no indulgence shall be shown to 
those who have shown no indulgence to others (ch. 
xviii. 23), but that strict retribution shall be awarded 
them.—Aspire not to be the spiritual adviser of 
another, if thine own conscience is not clear, Luke 
vi. 41, 42.—But, on the other hand, prudence and a 
proper judgment of others are indispensable, if our 
spiritual welfare is not to be recklessly exposed to 
danger.—Beware of communicating the gracious ex- 
periences of your heart to daring, vicious, or hardened 
persons.—Brief notes: The word of God is the 
sanctuary by which all other things are hallowed. 
The dogs are those who persecute the word, upon 
whom we may not force what is holy; the swine, 
those who despise the word, having surrendered them- 
selves to carnal lusts. 

Heubner :—Our conduct toward others will be 
the measure by which God will judge us.—Cast out, 
or pull out; 1. ¢, do not spare thyself, however pain- 
ful it may be ; after that, see how thou canst take the 
mote, etc., 4. ¢., deal gently and cautiously with thy 
neighbor.—It is a very difficult and delicate matter 
to improve others, and requires t carefulness,— 
You do not cast away your pearls to be trodden down 
by beasts; neither are you to prostitute to unholy 
persons that which is holy,—the glorious truths of 
Christianity, the sacraments, and your spiritual expe- 
riences.—This, however, does not imply that we are 
not to seek the spiritual good even of such un- 
holy persons.—Christianity must remain a mystery 
from the profane world—and yet be publicly pro- 
claimed. 


CHAP. VIL 7-29. . | , 14} 


1108 
Directions how to avoid the errors and sins of the Pharisees and scribes, and to enter upon the way which 


leads into the kingdom of heaven. Practical order of grace.—Conclusion of the Sermon on the 
Mount. | 


Cuaprer VII. 7-29. 
» 
( Vers. 15-23 the Gospel for the 8th Sunday after Trinity.) 


7 Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find;, knock, and it shall be 
8 opened unto you: For every one that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth ; 
9 and to him that knocketh it shall be opened’ [it is opened]. Or what man is there of 
0 you,’ whom? [of whom] if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone? Or if he ask 
1 a fish, will he give him a serpent? If ye then, being ‘evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall your Father which [who] is in heawen 
12 give good things to them that ask him? Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that 
men shoulg do to you, do ye even so to them: for this is the law and the prophets. . 
13 Enter ye in at [through, dia] the strait gate: for wide zs the gate, and broad ts the 
way, that leadeth to destruction, and many there be [are they| which Bae go in 
14 thereat: Because [for|‘ strait ts the gate, and narrow zs the way, which leadeth unto 
life, and few there be [are they] that find it. 
15 Beware of false prophets, which [who] come to you in sheep’s clothing, but inward- 
16 ly they are ravening wolves. Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do men gather 
17 grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? Even so every good tree bringeth forth good 
Fruit but a [the, rd] corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A good tree cannot bring 
19 forth evil fruit, neither [nor] can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. Every tree that 
20 bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire. Wherefore by their 
fruits ye shall know them. | 
21 Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
22 heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father which bee is in heaven. Many 
will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name? and in 
23 thy name have cast out devils? and in thy name done many wonderful works? And 
then will I profess unto them, I never knew you: depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity. | 
24 Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, I will liken 
25 him unto a wise man, which built his house upon a rock*: And the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell not: 
26 for it was founded upon a rock.’ And every one that heareth these sayings of mine, 
and doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, which [who] built his house 
27 upon the sand*: And the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house; and it fell: and great was the fall of it. 
28 And it came to pass, when Jesus had ended these sayings, the people were aston- 
29 ished at his doctrine: For he taught them as one having authority, and not as the 
[their] 7 scribes. e 


1 Ver. 8 —{J# ehali be opened according to the text rec.: dvoryhoera. But some of the oldest authorities, among 
which is the Vatican Cod. B. (see the ed. of Angelo Mai, and Buttmann), also Lachinann, Tregefles, and Conant, read 
dyoi-yeras, 4t ie opened, which seems to correspond better to the preceding recetveth, and findeth. Dr. Conant’s remark 
is not witbont furce: “ The beautiful antith made by the future and present tenses in vers. 7 and 8, is marred at the 
close by the return to the future, in the faulty form of the Received Text, and in the Veruions that follow it. In ver.7 the 
imperative is properly followed y the fature tense, because the compliance and its reward are both in the future time; 
but tn ver. 8, the present (he asketh) is properly followed by the same (recetreth), and so of the other two clauses. 
The propriety and point of expression, which are so striking a characteristic of our Lord’s manner in all His discourses, 
should nut be lust or marred in the version of them.” Tischendorf, Alfurd, Wordsworth, and Lange in his G. version, 
adhere to the Received Text. Meyer, otherwise so accurate in all that pertains to verbal exegesis, and Lange take no no- 
tice of this difference.—P. 8.] 


2 Ver. 9.—[Tregelles edits: 9 rls é& Sudy EvSpwxos, omitting dori, on the authority of Cod. Vaticanus as com. 
pered by Birch. But both Angelo Mai and Buttmann in their editions of the Vatican Codex give éoriy. The discrepan- 


cy Is solved by the fact that éorzy is the marginal reading, but not a correctore, as Birch supposed, but @ prima manw, 
as Verceljone in the second ed. of the published text, and Buttmann oxplain.—P. S.] 
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8 Ver. 9.— Oy in Codd. B. C., etc. The Recopta adds édy, df. [Dr. Conant: © Of whom; fur whom, which is un- 


matical. . . . The construetion of the sentence is not, indeed, rhetorically exact; but it belongs to that 
f cebarm of the colloquial style, and !s nv Jess so in English than in Greek."— 


eae of art and rule, which is the peculiar 
. 8.) 


ful nee 


4 Ver. 14.—Or: [for} This could easily be changed into ri (Aow strait], which is supported by many authorities 


and adopted by Griesbech, Lachmann, Scholz. 


§ Ver. %—{It would be better here and {n vers. 25, 26 to leave out the art. in En 


and to translate “upon " 


and “upon eand,” instead of “a rock” (which might mean some particular rock), and “the sand.” The Greek has in 
both cases the definite art. (r}w wérpay and Thy Buoy), which here designates classes of substances, Some com- 


mentators refer tho rock to Christ, as Cornel. 4 Lapide: “ Mystice 
qui quod audit ab illo facit.’” 80 alev Alfurd and Wordsworth. 


“upon sand.”—P. 8.] 


etra est Christus; unde Gloasa ‘ Iie wdifieat in Christo 
n this case we ought to translate “upon the reck,” and 


* Ver. 29.—[The word one is inserted by the E. V. and rather weakens the force of the expression &s éfovclay Eur. 


translates: wie im Besite der Macht.—P. B.] 


Y Ver. 29.—{The critical editions read alr a@», and Lange translates aecordingly. 


P. 6.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


' Connection with the context.—De Wette and Mey- 
er deny the connéction with the preceding section.— 
Heubner correctly: In order to attain the Christian 
wisdom formerly mentioned, it is absolutely necessa- 
ry to seek it by prayer. 

To our mind, the transition is plain. In the for- 
mer section, the awful danger of the judgment to 
come was set before the disciples. Weak, helpless, 
and conscious of their inability to escape this judg- 
ment in their own strength, or to attain the righteous- 
ness of the kingdom of heaven, the encouraging call 
meets them, “ Ask, and it shall be given you,” etc. 
Seek a refuge in the New Dispensation, since the Old 
is to perish amid such judgments. But the general 
connection is even more definite. In the Sermon on 
the Mount, properly so called, the Lord had described 
the righteousness of the kingdom of heaven; while 
in its application, or in the practical address which 
followed it, He had exposed the , false righteousness 
of the Pharisees and scribes, both in dectrine and in 
life. In the passage before us, He now teaches them 
how to avoid the way of destruction, and to enter 
upon that of life. Methodology or order of succession 
in the kingdom of heaven: 1. WHat to seek, vers. 7- 
14; 2. what to avoid, vers. 18-23; 8. the evidence 
of genuine religion, as exhibited in the parable of 
the ee vers, 24-277, 

er. 7. Ask, and it shall be given you—The 
three terms, ask, seek, and knook, aireire, (nreire, 
xpovere, indicate a gradation. Some critics, as de 
Wette and Meyer, hold that all the three terms refer 
to prayer, in accordance with the remark of Luther: 
“ By this the Lord exhorts us the more strenuously to 
prayer.” Somewhat differently, Bengel seems to refer 
the terms to different acts: “1. Contra tndigentiam 
vestram dona petite ; 2. querite que amisistis occulta, 
reciptentes vos ex errore ; 3. pulsate, qui forie estis, ut 
tntromittamini.” sk for gifts to meet your needs ; 
seek the hidden things which you have lost, and re- 
turn from your error; knock ye who are without, that 
ye may be admitted within.] But Bengel evidently 
connects the idea of prayer with the second and third 
degree as well as with the firat; and Luther meant to 
say that the burden and the object of our prayers 
were increasingly to assume a more definite shape. 
Tholuck : “ In practical application, the term aireire is 
generally referred to prayer, (nretre to our endeavors, 
and xpodere to the investigation of the Scriptures.” 
We regard the passage as marking a climax,—the 
word (nreire, like (73 in Jer. xxix. 18, 14, indicat- 
ing earnest desire; and xpovew perseverance, even 


though an answer seemed denied. To ask, indicates 


Bome add: xal of papicaiot.— 


the want of an object, which can only be obtained by 
free gift ; to seek, that it has been lost ; to knock, that 
it has been shut up—hence this prayer which is both 
the work of life and the evidence of life. 

Ver. 8. For every one that receiv- 
eth.—Such, indeed, is the invariable rule. Perse- 
verance in prosecuting that to which we may fairly lay 
claim, is generally crowned with success even among 
men. How much more, then, if obr object be the 
kingdom of heaven, and our efforts those of prayer! 
(The conditions of it appear from the context.) This 
applies, in the first place, to the subjective bearing 
of our spiritual efforts. The following verses show 


that it is equally true objectively, or with reference to » i 


Him from whom the blessing is sought. 

Vers. 9 and 10. Or what ‘man ?—The word or 
does not mark the antithesis,—If it were not s0,— 
but refers to the contrast between the objective and 
the subjective certitude of prayer.—The sudden turn 
in the address is exceedingly striking: ‘“ Or where is 
there a man.of you whom his son shall ask for bread 
(and who shall—no 1),—he will surely not give him 
a stone?” The meaning is: However wicked any 
of you may be, if his son were to ask him oe 
surely he would not give him a stone, etc. 
and stone, fish and serpent, however similar in out- 
ward appearance, are vastly different in reference to 
the nourishment they afford. There is evidently a 
gradation in the expressions. The most hardened 
parent would not meet the entreaty of his child by 
such cruel deception. [It is noticeable that the text 
does not refer to the possibility of not being heard, 
but that it sets before us the alternative of a genuine 
and a deceptive answer. This indicates that, if God 
were not to hear our prayer, our state would not simply 
continue what it had been before, but that the heart 
would become a stone, and meat for the serpent. 

Ver. 11. Being evi].—Meyer: Although, com- 
pared with God, ye are morally evil (pbs avrid:acro- 
Ahy THs éya0dtnTos Tov Beov, Euthymius Zigabe- 
nus). But this “comparison with God” must not be 
pressed. We had rather explain it: Before God, 
measured even according to the human standard, ye 
are evil, The statement undoubtedly implies the sin- 
fulness of man, both in its universality and in its im- 
itation by traits of humanity and kindness.” * 

Know how to give good gifta—not, soletis dare 
(Maldonatus). The reference here is not to the abili- 
ty of man, in opposition to his actual performance,, 
but to the powerful and incradicable instinct of pater- 
nal affection, which, in a certain sense, and for certain 


* (Not: “tn ite inseparable connection with human 
nature,” as the Edinb. tral. misunderstands the original: 
“ Bedingthett durch dle Zage der Ilumanitat, der Mensch 
Uchkeit."—P. 8.) 
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purposes, is capable of overcoming even our 7ornpla. 
If the paternal feelings of man are indestructible, how 
much more will the goodness of God continue for ever | 
—A conclusion @ minori ad majus. Good things ; 
in Luke xi. 13, more definitely, the Holy Spirit. The 
object is here left more indefinite, as opening up in 
measure as we seek it. 

Ver. 12. Therefore all things whatsoever 
ye would.—Ewald maintains that this should have 
been inserted in ch. v. 44, before the word ayanare. 
The word “ therefore” implies, indeed, a reference to 
the preceding context; which, however, we find in 
the close of the former verse, where the free mercy 
of God was set before the disciples. As if it were said: 
In prayer commit yourself with perfect confidence 
to the God who giveth every good and perfect gift ; 
but on that very ground imitate Him in your conduct 
toward your neighbors. God answers prayer, for it 
is His Spirit who teaches us to pray. Do to your 
neighbor what is due to him: the demand which he 
addresses to you will be found in your own heart, in 
the shape gf your demand upon your neighbor. Pray 
with unbouhded confidence, and with the same meas- 
ure bestow your affection upon your neighbor. You 
will descry-in your own hearts what this: measure 
should be. From this the connection will be evident. 
The sentence is the ethical counterpart to the promise : 
“Ask, and it shall be given you,” and is analogous 
to the addition: “as we forgive our debtors,” in the 
fifth petition of the Lord’s Prayer. On similar say- 
ings among heathen philosophers, comp. Tholuck. 
Wetstein quotes the following from the Rabbins: 
Quod tibi ipsi odiosum est, proximo ne facias, nam 
hee est tota lex. There the rule is given negatively, 
but here positively ; and hence in infinitely richer and 
deeper bearing. De Wette thinks that the injunction 
to love our neighbor as ourselves, implies much te 
same thing, viz., moral equality, and does not ex- 
press the distinetive excellency of Christian morality, 
which is pure, disinterested lowe; for it refers not to 
the matter of our conduct, and we may possibly ex- 
pect from others something that is evil, such as flat- 
tery. But it should be noticed that the statement 
applies, in the first instance, to the form or mode of 
our conduct. It is not said, “Do ye even that to 
them,” but, “Do ye even so to them (oftws).” We 
are not to do to people whatsoever they ask from 
us, but. we are to act toward them according to what 
we would expect at their hands. The measure of 
our demands is also to be the measure of our self- 
denial and devotion. Thus our own heart will tell 
us, by our requests upon others, what is the request, 
and what the claim, of our neighbor. In other words, 
our every demand must become a performance. But 
this implies the mortification of egotism; and thus, 
what in the first place referred to the manner, applies 
also to the matter, of our conduct. Viewed in this 
light, the statement contains an injunction of love to 
our neighbor, aceording to the measure of our love 
to ourselves, The “ peculiarly Christian element” in 
this injunction, is the novelty of the measure which 
we are to apply to our love to our neighbor. None 
of us would ask flattery from our neighbor, knowing 
it to be such. What we desire from our neighbors 
is, that they shall be ministers of good, not of evil, 
angels, not devils, to us: hence our duty toward them 
corresponds with this our demand.—F‘or this is the 
law and the ets.—Maitt. xxii. 39; Rom. xiii. 9. 

Vers. 13 and 14. ‘Enter ye in through the 
strait gate.— First the gate, and then the way (Mey- 
er, Bengel); and not the reverse, as ascetic misun- 
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derstanding would have it,—first the way, and then 
the gate (Calovius: the way,—the life on earth; the 
gate,—ezxitus vite). Similarly de Wette and Tho- 
luck. Perhaps the mistake has arisen from mixing 
up this with another figurative expression: “It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a nee- 
dle,” etc., Matt. xix. 24. Nor can the expression 
eloépxeoGa: S:d, in ver. 13, determine our inter- 
pretation, since the same words are afterward ap- 
plied to the broad way (cicepxyduevo: 5° aitijs). The 
figure becomes even more striking, if we recall to 
mind the former advice, to knock. We see, as it 
were, two cities before us. The pilgrim must quit 
the one, which is the old world, over which judgment 
is to burst (Bunyan’s ie ee a and enter into the 
other, which is the kingdom of heaven, where alone 
the soul can find a refuge. Again, viewing the pas- 
sage in the light of the judgment, which, according 
to our Lord’s prediction, was to overtake Pharisa- 
ism, we may consider ancient Jerusalem as the city 
which must be forsaken. But there are two gates 
by which it may be left. One of these is strait,* 
being the righteousness o® Christ; the road is nar- 
row—the seven beatitudes; and few are they that 
enter in thereat to eternal life. But there is alsoa 
wide gate—the legalism of the Pharisees, and a broad 
way—that of external Judaism; and many there are 
which hurry along this road to that awful historical 
destruction,—the great ar@Acia of the Jewish nation. 
All this is but the outward manifestation of the eter- 
nal contrast between the children of light and the 
children of darkness. In this sense, the gate serves 
as the figure of their choice; and the way, as that of 
their walk and conduct. By the strait gate we un- 
derstand humility, repentance, and renunciation of 
the world, through poverty in spirit. The wide gate 
is the self-righteousness of the Pharisees, or the spu- 
rious riches of a piety which is combined with the 
service of mammon. Similarly, the narrow way is 
the prosecution of those spiritual attainments de- 
scribed in the seven beatitudes; while the broad way 
indicates that corruption in doctrine and life, which, 
passing from one extreme to the other, renders the 
way so wide and ill-defined. The contrast between 
the goal of these two ways is exceedingly significant. 
In the one case, it is life ; in the other, destruction, 
—first, as matter of inward experience, then of out- 
ward fact, and, lastly, of eternal destiny (rest and un- 
rest, deliverance and destruction, salvation and con- 
demnation). The figurative language of this passage 
is closely connected with what precedes about the 
relation of Christians to their fellow-men. It is your 
duty to devote yourselves to others,—not according 
to the measure which they demand at your hand, 
but according as you would have them do to you. 
You are not to follow the multitude on the broad 
way, but to seek with the few, the elect, the strait 
gate, in order to knock at the door of the kingdom 
of heaven. Such is the transition from the injunc- 
tion of what we are to seek, to that of what we are 
to avoid. 

Ver. 15. Beware of faise prophets.—lIf it is 
our duty to beware of the dangerous example given 
us by the great crowd of those who go astray, we 
must be even more careful against the small but 
strong influence of false prophets, derived from the 
powers of darkness. Meyer: “The Wevdorpopfra are 
not Pharisees, nor impostors such as Judas of Gali- 


* (Chrysostom: orev) 7 mUAn, odx 7 WéALS, strait is 
the gate, but not the heavenly city to which it leads.—P. 8.] 
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lee (Acts v. 87; Joseph. De Bell. Jud. ii. 13, 4), but 
false Christian teachers (Matt. xxivi 11, 24), as ap- 
pears from vers. 21-23. Comp. Chrysostom, Calvin, 
Grotius.” But the admonition “ to beware” is evi- 
dently connected with the last clause of the former 
verse, “few are they that find it ;” showing that these 
false prophets must somehow stand related to the 
Pharisees.—The great danger which ye shall have to 
encounter upon the new or narrow way, will arise from 
the influence of false pfophets. The Lord foresaw 
that Pharisaism would in part merge with Chris- 
tianity, when its representatives would become “ false 
prophets,” or heresiarchs. It was easy to infer, 
that along with such Jewish forms of error, the cor- 
ruptions of heathen philosophy and mythology would 
find their way into the Church. The main idea of 
the simile is the disguise of an old and evil kind un- 
der a new garb of piety. They come to you (already) 
in sheep’s clothing. De Wette: “ Not literally in 
sheep’s skins, which the old prophets wore (Grotius, 
Kuinoel), but in clothing such as sheep wear, é. e., 
gentle and meek in their outward appearance.” Ben- 
gel: Vestibus ut si esseft oves. The expression re- 
fers, however, not merely to their gentle and mild 
exterior, but also to their profession of Christianity 
—the garb of the lamb; while the term, “ inwardly 
ra wolves” (Acts xx. 29), indicates not 
only their malice generally, but the old enmity and 
opposition to Christianity, Matt. x. 16. 

Ver. 16. By their fruits.—This is the decisive 
evidence. Jerome, Calvin, Calovius, and others, re- 
fer the expression “ tira ” to the false doctrine of 
these prophets; Tholuck, Meyer, and others, to their 
works.* But the passage alludes not to the works of 
ordinary professors, but to those of false prophets. 
These,'as Spener remarks, are schools, institutions, 
doctrinal principles, ete.; which, of course, are 
closely connected with their moral characters and 
conduct (comp. 1 John iv. 1). The character of the 
Ebionite and Gnostic heresies certainly appeared in 
the works of their professors, in the harsh fanaticism 
of the one, and the antinomianism of the other, while 
both exhibited the sectarianism, proselytism, and 
hypocrisy common to all heresies. 

Vers. 16-19. Illustration of this principle from 
nature. At first sight, we might have expected that 
‘the idea should be presented in the opposite form. 
Shall we look for thorns upon the vine, ete.? But 
the Lord first’ shows what we should seek, viz., good 
fruit, such as grapes and figs. Compared with such 
fruit, the false prophets are thorns and thistles. 
““AxavOa, or &xay0a, is the general name for all 
kinds of thorns, of which the most common bears 
small black berries not unlike grapes, while the 
flower of the tpiBoAo: may be compared with the 
fig.” The false prophets resemble sharp thorns, 
from their fanatical and harsh traditionalism; and 
thistles, frofii their proselytizing spirit, which takes 
hold of and clings to every part of your person and 
dress. Then follows the general law of nature: As 


*(Auronp: “The xapmol are both their corrupt doc- 
trines and their vicious practices, a8 contrasted with the 
outward shows of almsgiving, prayer, and fosting, their 
sheep's Sey y to deceive.” orpswortn: “From the 
fruits of their teaching; not from their acts alone, because 
acts agen sd virtuous are often nothing more than the 
_ sheep's clothing in which the wolf wraps himself in order 
that he may deceive and deyour the sheep.” WHEDON: 
“ Their ts—their own actions and the moral tendency 
of their doctrines.” D. Brown: “Not their doctrines. . . 
for that corresponds to the tree itself; but the practical ef- 
pe 2 — teuching, which is the propor fruit of the tree.” 


is the tree, such is its fruit; as the state of mind, so 
the outward manifestation. Nor can it be other- 
wise. What applies to thorns and thistles, holds 
equally true of every kind of tree.—By the good 
tree is evidently meant the fruit-tree. It is not so 
easy to determine what is meant by the 3¢r3poy 
gaxpdév. Xamxpés signifies, in the first place, rotten ; 
but Meyer is wrong in applying the expression to de- 
cayed trees, which yielded only unwholesome fruit. 
Xampéy means also what is bad or unuseable ; Matt. 
xiii. 48, applied to fish (de Wette). Even old wine, 
if acrid, may be designated as campés. Hence the 
idea here implied, seems to be that of the old and wild 
growth of nature, in opposition to the new and pre- 
cious fruit (comp. Gen. ii. and Col. ii. 8. Philosophy 
kata Ta oroixeia Tod Kéouov)—The judgment de 
nounced against false prophets in ver. 19, is intended 
to give emphasis to the admonition repeated in ver. 
20, “ By ee 4p ye shall know them.” 

Ver. 21. Not every one that saith unto Me, 
Lord, Lord.—De Wette: “A warning against 
merely external worship of the megs or merely 
external communion with Him, ver. 21. Chrysos- 
tom, Jerome, Augustine, Maldonatus, and after them 
Tholuck, erroneously refer this to the false prophets, 
as if it were a further explanation of the judgment 
denounced upon them in ver. 19. Meyer regards it 
as an application of the preceding verses to Christian 
teachers. But these are only spoken of in ver, 22. 
In another point also we dissent from this critic. He 
considers this verse as expressing in plain and literal 
terms what had been figuratively conveyed in ver. 
16. The real connection between this and the pre- 
ceding verses is as follows: In vers. 15-20, the Lord 
had spoken of those who taught destructive doctrines 
(mark the images of wolves, thorns, and thistles); 
@hile here He refers to all (whether teachers or 
taught) who rest satisfied with a mere profession, 
without reality.” —Not every one, ete. The truly 
pious, therefore, are asnong the professors. 

Ver. 22. Many will say to Me.—This marks 
another stage, being addressed to those who have 
done certain things in the name of Jesus, but with- 
out His Spirit... De Wette rightly observes, that it 
does not apply to those who spread doc- 
trines. Meyer holds that the term prophesied points 
back to the false prophets of ver. 16. Against this, 
see, however, 1 Cor. xiii. 2. In general, the passage 
is intended further to develop the idea formerly ex- 


ressed. . 

In that day.—As in ch. xi, 24, and in Luke x. 
12, év nuépe ses by Th 

T@ o@ Ovépari, y. nome are 
Thy ae in Thy name (Mark ix. 88),—#, e., by 
means of Thy name, 

Prophesied, xrpoepntetcaner. — Grotius 
and Fritzsche understand it as ing ; Meyer, 
as referring to the prophetic office of the early teach- 
ers, 1 Cor. xii. 10. But this included prophesying in 
the stricter sense. 

We have cast out ete, Sarcudvia 
éreBdAouer, etc.—On the erence between 
this and duvdmers TOoAAGS, K. T. Ay 1 
Cor. xii. The latter passage applies more 
to miracles of healing (x {opata iaudrwy), while 
the casting out ofidevils has its in 
evepyhpara duvduewy. The last clause of the 
however, a be taken rather in a general sens 
than 4s applying to any particular manifestation. 

ous MO aon generally, whether 


It applies to 
operating on the in the will, or the sympathies, 
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but of a theurgic character (rg oo, not éy ré of), 
for purposes of self-exaltation, and in the spirit of 
boastfulness, which Luther points out by repeating, 
in his version, the expression, “have we not,” three 
times. But, despite their works, the true founda- 
tion is awanting,—Christian love having never 
been called into exercise: 1 Cor. xiii.; John xiii. 


35. 
= Ver. 23. And then will I profess unto them. 
—The expression may mean, explain ; although it 
alludes, no doubt, to their profession, as if the Judge 
Himself were grieved in having to explain it to those 
self-deluded persons. At any rate, it indicates that 
the hollowness of many a fair appearance will only 
be exposed on that day. 

I never knew you.—lIf the fruit of love does 
not appear, the inmost individuality of man, that 
which constitutes his personal character, is not 
brought out. For practical purposes we may explain 
it: I never knew you as My people. 

from Me—Ps. vi. 9; Matt. xxv. 41— 
ye that work iniquity.—Not merely on account 
of what is awanting in them, but as having deceived 
themselves and others, and unwarrantably used the 
name of the Lord for the purpose of advancing their 
own honor. 

Vers. 24-27. Therefore, whosoever heareth. 
—This is an inference from the preceding warning, 
presenting the most terrible form of judgment—that 
which is to overtake those who feign tness of 
faith, or high spiritual advancement. At the same 
time, it forms also a most solemn and striking con- 
clusion to the whole Sermon on the Mount. 

‘Ono1é0w.—The meaning of the active mood 
is explained by the passive reading duorwmOhver at, 
which is supported by many authorities. The latter 
evidently signifies, “he shall be esteemed, or treated 
like.” Accordingly, the active mood here must be 
rendered : I shall esteem, or treat, him in the judg- 
ment (Tholuck and Meyer). The circumstance, that 
the verb in the active mood generally signifies, to 
liken (xi. 16; Luke xiii. 18-21), would appear to 
favor the passive reading. 

Upon a (the] rook.—Theophylact, Jerome, Ols- 
hausen [{Alford, Wordsworth], refer this to Christ ; 
uthers take it in a more general sense.* But the 
bearing of the whole passage implies that Christ is 
the spiritual Rock upon which to build the house. 
Here it is true more implicite than icile, 

The sand.—a<According to Olshausen, human 
Opinions ; but more properly, according to the con- 
nection, all that which is transitory—the teaching 
and works of man. , 

The winds.—Bengel: temptations; Meyer: the 
dolores Messi. We take it more erally, as the 
trials intervening between this and the judgment. 

It fell not.—Implying not merely life, but tri- 
umph; just as the falling involves not merely dra- 
Aca, but the shame of rejected. + 

Versa, 28 and 29. Conclusion of the narrative.— 


*(D. Brown: “the rock of true discipleghip, or genuine 
subjection to Christ.”—] 

(D. Brown: “ How lively must this imagery have been 
toan andience accustomed to the flerceness of an Eastern 
tempegt, and the suddenness and completeness with which 
it sweeps everything unsteady before it!” COhrysostom: 
“The rain descended, etc. A prophecy verified in the pri- 
mitive charch, bearing all the brunt of the waves and storms 
of the world, of people, of tyrants, of friends, of strangers, of 
the devil hi f persecuting her, and venting all the hurri- 
cane of his rage upon her. She stood firm, because she was 
bailt upon a rock. So far from beipadQiared, she was made 
more glorious by the assault.”—-P. 58. 


10 


"Hy 8:38d0nwy».—The verb elva is added to the 
participle by way of increasing its force. It frequent- 
ly denotes duration, continuance: He was teach- 
As having authority, viz. to teach ; referring 
not merely to human authority, nor to capacity 
(Fritzsche: docendi copia), nor even to Divine mis- 
sion, but to the full power of the word which is at 
the same time the full authority of the word. 

Of ypaxuarets.—Some codd. add. a’rarv. 
Another reading, still less approved, adds, of gapi- 
cao. Not that the scribes appeared, in comparison 
with Jesus, “as having arrogated to themselves the 
office of teacher” (de Wette); but as wanting the 
seal of the Spirit, and hence of their Divine mission 
and authority. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. The Messianic character and claims of Christ ap- 
pear repeatedly throughout the Sermon on the Mount. 
Not that He overstepped the landmarks of His his- 
torical progress by asserting His dignity in so many 
words, but that the authority of His teaching and 
person must have been felt by all. Even the beati- 
tudes would show that He who uttered them was a 
Divine personage. In ch. v. 11, Christ calls them 
blessed who are persecuted for His name—an expres- 
sion which is explained in ver. 10 as equivalent to 
suffering for righteousness’ sake. His Divine author. 
ity further appears when He designates His disciples 
the salt of the earth and the light of the world, and 
still more in the declaration that He came to fulfil 
the law (v.17). In the course of His sermon, He 
claims the right both of interpreting the law, and of 
enjoining its obligations upon His disciples: ‘“‘ But J 
say unto you.” His Divine authority appears still 
further in the denunciation of the representatives of 
& spurious and carnal worship. All His admonitions 
imply the existence of a contrast between men, 
whose nature is evil, and Himself, who is the Holy 
One. Finally, His Messianic dignity and office are 
clearly brought out in the concluding part, vers, 21- 
28. The people, also, gradually seem to have been 
more fully impressed with the fact that He was sent 
from on hig, and that all power and authority were 
committed to Him ; although, as yet, the feeling may 
to a considerable extent have been vague and ill de- 
fined. 

2. Christ conveys a twofold assurance of the safe- 
ty of the way on which He would have us enter. He 
not only gives His own full and personal guarantee, 
but He illustrates and enforces what He recommends 
by grounds derived from life, from nature, and from 
experience. Among them, He adduces, 1. the suc- 
cess of earnest human endeavors (ver. 8); 2. the 
affectionate care of earthly parents, although them- 
selves evil (ver. 9; comp. also Isa. xlix. 15; Eph. 
iii, 14); 3. the moral duty implied in the ordinary 
demands which we make upon our neighbors (ver. 
12); 4. the contrast between the highway along 
which the multitude travels, and the narrow path oa 
which the elect walk (ver. 13); 5. the natural law, 
according to which the fruits correspond to the tree, 
and the contrast between good and bad trees (ver. 
16); 6. the right and proper disposition of things: 
the evil tree is cast into the fire (ver. 19); 7. the 
teaching of experience, as illustrated by the house 
reared upon the rock, and that erected upon a foun- 
dation of sand (ver. 24). 
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8. The following are the leading characteristics 
of the way of salvation: I. /n reference to what we 
are to seek,—(a) Religious aspirations: asking, seek- 

, knocking (the evidence of true asking is, that it is 
fo owed by ae just as knocking is the evidence 

of : e expression, to seek, alludes to the 
hidden path Rabaul the rocks ; hence it is said, “‘ Few 
there be that find it”). () Moral aspirations spring- 
ing from inward sincerity and earnestness. (c) Ac 
tual decision: we are to leave the city of destruction, 
and to enter that of salvation. This forms a transi- 
tion, II. to what we are to “0 ¥ (1) With reference 
to that which is without. (a) We are not to be car- 
ried away by the mulitedet avoid that which is 
easy, mere passiveness. (6) We are not to be led 
astray by false prophets. rch and try beyond the 
outward ap ce (not as it may appear at the 
time, but wait for the autumn and the fruits ee (2) 
With reference to that which is within. (ca) 
to beware of a dead a aaa and merely seminal 
Christianity, which prove equally discordant with 
God, with His will, and with Christian duty to our 
neighbor. (6) Above all, we are to beware of con- 
founding enthusiasm or excitement with spiritual life, 
love to the Saviour, and fellowship with Him. III. 
The true test. The prospect into the future, which 
at the same time implies an examination into the 
foundation of our present state: (a) Anticipation of 
the storm which is to burst; (4) of the sunshine 
which is to follow, and to shed jits light either upon a 
ruin, or on a fabric that has atood the tempest ; (c) 
anticjpation of the revelation of Christ as J udge, by 
receiving Him into our inmost hearts as the founda- 
tion of our faith and life. 

4. Heresy; dead orthodoxy, or adherence to the 
letter; and religious fanaticism without spiritual ex- 
perience: what an awful climax ! 

5. True prudence consists in spiritual wisdom. 
In building our house, we must look forward to the 
ultimate catastrophe and to eternity. What applies 
to the individual, is equally true of the community. 
The simile here used has received its grand fulfilment 
in the contrast presented between the unbelieving 
and the believing portion of the synagogue at the 
time of the destruction of Jerusalem. (Comp. Rom. 
ix.—xi. Leben Jesu ii, 2, 685; iii. 88.) 

6. Special remarks.—(1) As to prayer. The 
words of the Lord imply that every prayer will cer 
tainly be heard and answered. Of course, this re- 
mark only holds true of genuine prayer,—which pre- 

t motive (from om dod (6) a right 
ndin expres- 
vation in 
the glory of 
tion). Heubner: We cannot be absolutely certain 
ae our prayers shall be heard, unless they concern 

om of God or our own salvation. For tem- 
blessings we can only pray conditionally (which 
aor at any rate, be the case in every genuine pray- 
er); nor is the promise of an answer absolute in such 
circumstances. Still, we are both permitted and en- 
couraged to make known all our requests; and the 
more necessary the object is which we seek, the more 
confidently may we hope for an answer.—The Lord 
bestows temporal gifts even without our supplication ; 
but spiritual blessings are ted only in answer to 
prayer. (Comp. the passage in the Apolog. of Ter- 
_ tallian about prayer, as the only kind of violence al- 
lowed to —“ Hae vis Deo grata gla 
“It is remarkable that, despite man’s si such 
love for their offspring remains in the heart of fath- 


ers and mothers. A glorious symbol! this of the in- 
finite love of our heavenly Father.”—(2) Rule for our 
conduct toward our neighbor—negatively: Do not 
unto others what you would not have them do unto 
yourself. (Tobith iv. 16. The sentence of Salvianus 
to thie passage, see in Heubner’s Com., p. 101.) With 
this, Kant’s celebrated moral principle may be com- 
pared: Act in such a manner that your conduct may 
be capable of being elevated into a maxim applicable 
to all, or a universal principle. The rule here laid 
down by the Lord finds an echo in every breast. But 
it deserves notice, that while others may have ex- 
pressed it in an imperfect and negative manner, the 8a- 
viour alone disclosed it in all its richness and fulness. 
—(8) The narrow way and the strait gate, the broad 
way and the wide gate. We must not overlook the 
historical application of this simile; nor yet its gen- 
eral import, as relating to penitence ‘and impenitence, 
to faith and unbelief, to sanctification and destruc- 
tion. Heubner: “Oh! how many go on the broad 
way! Thus the majority of men hasten to ruin, and 
will ultimately be condemned.” But Heubner here 
combines two very different statements, which are 
not necessarily connected. Does not grace rescue 
many a soul from the path of destruction even at the 
last hour? But, apart from this, it is well to call at- 
tention to the awful prospect set before man in this 

See the sentences of Augustine, Luther, 
and others, on the passage, quoted by Heubner, p. 
102.— Beware, etc., ver. 15.—The three kinds of false 
spirits among ‘Christians are here described with mar- 
vellous accuracy and delicacy of touch: (1) False 
prophets, manifestly referring to heretics ; (2) false 
professors ; (3) spurious enthusiasts. On ‘the differ. 
ent explanations of fruits, see Heubner, p. 106. 

‘* As the thorns and thistles must have shown, at 
first sight, that the tree on which they grew was cor 
rupt, it is evidently a mistake to refer that simile to 
trees which never bare fruit, or to such as are half 
decayed, but which, as is well known, ofttimes yield 
some excellent fruit. Undoubtedly, it must apply 
to degenerate trees. Accordingly, the expression is 
significant, and indicates that our Lord ee 
ed a gradual depravation of nature corresponding to 
the progress of morel evil in the world, of which the 
thorns and thistles are the symbol.” (Gen. iii; Le 
ben Jesu, ii. 2, 645.) 

In the concluding simile, the contrast between a life 
of true faith and mere profession is set before us, just 
as the figure of the twofold building representa, on the 
one hand, the Church as the great structure reared 
by Christ, and, on the other, the building raised by 
the hierarchy. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Directions of the Lord how to seek the kingdom 
of heaven.—Essential outlines of the way to praia 
1. Turning to God (to ask, to seek, to knock). 
Turning away from the world, ae give in ore 
instead of taking in selfishness ; ( to deny edie : 
(©) not to follow the multitude. We must beware of 

ollowing the example of the multitude, the 
of false prophets, the delusions of dead professors, 
and the deceitfulness of apparent achievements. 8. 
sane our heavenly house upon the Divine Rock. 
—The unconditional promise of answer in 
every real want, or infinite and prevening love: 1. 
na ahaa = the weir arrangement: ask—seek— 
knock ; 2. illustrated by a general principle, a 
cable to temporabfas well as spiritual things: Poe 
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every one that asketh,” etc.; 38. symbolized and 
proved by the affection of earthly parenta.—Every 
genuine spiritual aspiration shall be satisfied; “for 
every one that asketh,” etc.—The characteristics of 
true prayer. It is, 1. genuine asking; and becomes, 
2. earnest seeking; and 8. urgent knocking.—Grad- 


ual progress in seeking after the kingdom of God. 


The search becomes,—l1. ape pry 2A efinite in ref- | 


erence to its object (a) the gift of (5) spiritual 
treasure; (c) the door of heaven; 2. leads to an in- 
creased sense of our own poverty and ruin (want; 
sense of having lost; sense of standing without, of 
being lost); 8. increasingly urgent in its manifesta- 
tions; and hence, 4. results in increasing dependence 
upon God (He must give, disclose, and open).—The 
love of an earthly father a dim representation of the 
love of our heavenly Father : (a) From its character ; 
(5) from the confidence in His disposition which we 
cherish ; (c) from our experience of past benefits.— 
The ruins of true humanity left in our sinful nature, 
an indication and proof of our Divine origin.—Christ 
presupposes the corruption of man, 1. to such an ex- 
tent, as to speak of it only in connection with prom- 
ises of salvation; 2. so fully, as to except none; 3. 
so kindly, that He mentions at the same time any fea- 
tures of genuipe humanity still left. 

Therefore all things (ver. 12)—the law and the 
prophets, as included in the principle laid down by 
the Lord: “therefore all things,” etc.: 1. Proof of 
it; 2. inference from it.—This principle, as describ- 
ing the conduct of Christ Himself (Matt. v. 17, 18); 
as explaining the nature of true love, Rom. xiii. 10 ; as 
both the gift and the requirement of His Spirit.—The 
claims of others upon us are pled by the voice in our 
own opatenps demands the measure of our be- 
stowing upon others. 

Enter ye in.—Entrance into life rendered difficult : 
1. From certain peculiarities which deter: (a) The 
ay is strait; (6) the way is narrow; (c) difficult to 

; (@) there are few companions on it, 2. By the 
attractions of the other road : (a) The gate is wide (the 

rincipal entrance); (5) the way broad (highway) ; 
c) many walk on it; and do not merely walk, but 
intend and expect to go into the city by it (cicep- 
XSpuevo: 8: abrijs)—Marks of the true way.—Marks 
of the false way.—We are neither to follow the mul- 
titade —— highways, nor false prophets into 
byeways.—Beware of false prophets: 1. y ? Be- 
cause they are false prophets, (a) in sheep’s clothing 
—very deceptive; (b) inwardly, ravening wolves— 
vory 2. By what marks shall we know 
them? (a) By their fruits. From prophets we 
fruit, such as figs and grapes ; but these 

yal only the fruits of the wildernesa—thorns and 
thistles. (5) From the judgment which quickly over. 
takes them.—False comfort flowing from trust in a 
dead profeesion.—Dead profession is not rendered 
better by our surrendering the Christian name, but 
& spiritual renewal_—Who shall enter into the 
ogden of heaven? 1. He only who confesses the 
Lord; 2. not every one who outwardly confesses 
Him; 3. he who proves the truth of his profession 
by a holy obedience.—Life in Christ, the will of the 
Father concerning us.—It is one thing to do many 
works by the name of Christ, and another to do them 
in the name of Christ.—Even enthusiasm and out- 
ward success are not sufficient evidence of our disci- 
gubin, — enthusiasm generally betrays it- 


alf by lis —Many who appear great in 
Ch and State, will in that day be deprived of 
their assumed 


, and of their claims to re- 


spect.—The threefold judgment upon false prophets, 
dead professors, and zealots and selfish enthusiasta. 
—The judgment implied in the words, “ J never knew 
you.” This means: 1. Ye have never known Me; 
2. never known yourselves; 3. and therefore cannot 
be known of Me.—To know, to love, and to praise, go 


hand in hand, 


The house built upon the rock, and that reared 
upon the sand.—The rock and the sand ; or the Eternal 
Word in its compactness and firmness, and the world, 
resembling particles of sand, without cohesion.— 
Every spiritual structure shall be tried. 1. The truth 
of this statement: (a) As proved by experience; (6) 
even the kingdom of God, or the inner life, has ita 
tempests, 2. Inferences: (a) Many a false Lar 
has already been swept away ; (5) how careful shoul 
we be in ing our own structure !—The word of 
Christ a word of power: 1. Of real power (of truth, 
of love, of life, of the Spirit); 2. of perfect power 
(of full authority and omnipotence).—The teaching 
of the scribes and the teaching of Christ. The’ for- 
mer powerless, despite their appearance of power, 
authority, science, and enthusiasm; the latter all- 
powerful, in the midst of deepest outward poverty 
and contempt. 

Starke :—Ask: Ps, 1.15; Isa. lv. 6; Ps. xxi. 2, 
8; Zech. x. 1; Jamesi. 5. Seek: Jer. xxix. 18, 14; 
Luke xv. 5-9. Knock: Luke xiii. 24; Acts xii. 18- 
16 ; Rev. iii. 20; Gen. xxxii. 26-29.— Augustine : 
Ideo non vult cito dare, ut tu discas ardentius orare.— 
He who would show others the way, must himself 
seek everything from God in prayer: 2 Cor. iii. 5, 6; 
Acts x. 9.—True prayer is converse with God: Ps. 
xix. 15.—Quesnel: O Lord, we ofttimes ask for the 
stone of temporal possessions, which would make our 
heart a stone; but, instead of it, Thou hast given us 
the bread of Thy grace, of Thy word, and of Thy Son: 
Prov. xxx. 7.—Foolish children that we are, how of- 
ten do we regard as a stone what is better for soul 
and body than the finest bread, and as the poison of 
serpents, what proves the most blessed medicine for 
our hearts! Prov. xx. 14.—Every earthly parent may 
help to remind us of the love and faithfulness of God 
toward His own: Isa. lxiii. 7, xlix. 15.—Even if it 
were possible that all earthly parents should forget 
their duty, yet will God prove a Father: Isa. lxiv. 
16.—The affection of parents toward their children, 
a symbol of the hearing of prayer.—“ Therefore, all 
things whatsoever ye would.” En um paratis- 
torium. Jerome.—Each one of us carries in his 
breast an adviser, judge, and monitor of his conduct 
toward his neighbor: Ps. xv. 3; Matt. xxii. 89; Eph. 
iv. 25: 1 Tim. i. 5; Gal. v.14; Rom. xiii. 10.—Here 
you have the test of what you owe to your neighbors 
—the spring of equity and the bond of mutual for 
bearance.—Selfishness will always find a ready ex- 
cuse: 1 Cor. iv. 7; Luke xviii. 11.—2nter ye tn at 
the strait gate. There are only two roads which 
lead to eternity,—that of the world and of the flesh, 
which leads to hell and condemnation; and that of 
the Spirit, which leads to heaven and eternal life. 
Therefore be sure which of these two thou hast cho- 
sen.—Strive to enter in at the strait gate: Luke xiii. 
24; Phil. ii. 24.—Christians are pilgrims: Pe. xxxix. 
14; Heb. xiii. 24.—In its folly, the world hastens 
along the broad way to hell, to the sound of music 
and revelry.—The sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory to be reveal- 
ed; 2 Cor. iv. 17; Rom. viii. 18.—Luther :—It is 
not the Lord Jesus who makes the road to heaven so 
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strait and narrow, but rather the devil, the world, and 
our own flesh: ch. xix. 21, 22; Prov. xxvi. 18.— 
Why is it that so few find the way to heaven? Be- 
their sloth in 
striving, their daring in resisting God, and their mal- 


cause of their negligence in seeking, 


ice in sinning. Hence their condemnation rests upon 
their own heads: 2 Pet. i. 8; Acts xiv. 16; John 


viii, 12; Acts xiv. 22; Rev. viii. 14.—Let us not be 
offended at the small number of believers, Isa. i. 8 ; 
Zeph. iii. 12; nor at their many afflictions ; but com- 


fort ourselves in view of their blessed end, Zeph. iii. 
17; Rev. iii. 20.—Beware—Phil. iii. 18; 1 John iv. 
1—of false ae sory Jer. xiv. 14; xxiii. 26; Mic. iii. 
5-12; Zeph. iii, 4; 2 Pet. ii. 1; Rev. xvi. 18.— 
car clothing, John x. 5 ; 2 Cor. xi. 18-15; Jer. 
li, 21.—.Ravening wolves, John x. 8-12; Acts xx. 
29; 2 Tim. ii. 17, 18; Ezek. xxi. 29; Matt. x. 16; 
2 Cor. xi. 18, 14.—Qugenam sunt tste pelles ovium, 
nist nominis Christiani extrinsecus facies? (Tertul- 
pony i ehaded sunt habitu oves, astu vulpes, actu et 
itate Re (Bernhard.)—Trust not every spirit, 

nor every talker or seducer.—To speak like an angel, 
to pamper the flesh, to gain the simple by outward 
devotion, by authority, by age, by tears or groans, 
to give one’s body to be burned, to do miracles,—are 
not the signs of a true prophet: the worst deceivers 
have exhibited all these, ch. xxiv. 4-11; 2 Thess. ii. 
9, 10.—Sound doctrine and the fruits of sanctifica- 
tion the evidence of a true prophet: 2 Tim. iv. 8, 4; 
Ezek, xiii. 18 ; Jer. xxiii. 25, 26, 832; Hos. xii. 1.— 
Majus :—Every Christian should try the spirits, and 
recognize the truth : Acts xvii. 11, the men of Berea. 
— All who lead us astray from the narrow way are 
false teachers, Jer. v. 31; Hos. xi. 1, 2.—Let no one 
imagine that there is any Church entirely free from 
heretics, sectarians, or false teachers.—By their 
fruits, Luther :—As if He would say,—The appear- 
ance of false prophets may be fair, as if it were a 
precious thing ; but wait a while, until it is time to 
gather and to collect the fruits, and see what you will 
then find upon them.—Behold the goodness and 
the severity of God in the fruits of the earth. By 
reason of sin it bears thorns and thistles, but it 
also brings grapes and figs.—False teachers are like 
thorns and thistles. Their ing affords no con- 
solation, and only wounds the heart and conscience. 
Song. v. 7.—The marks of false teachers appear in 
the way they administer their office, in their doctrine, 
life, and conversation; in their motives, and in the 
conduct of their disciples, John xv. 20. Zeistus.— 
The hireling and the false prophet.—It is the duty 
of Christians to prove all things, and to hold fast the 
word of God, 1 Thess. v. 21; Ex. xviii. 15.—Quea- 
nel: Love, or rather faith, is the root of the good 
tree. So long as this root remains healthy, the tree 
will not yield the corrupt fruit of sin; but if it is 
awanting, you will in vain look for the fruits of right- 
eousness, 1 Tim. i. 5.—Mayus: A wicked person 
may be transformed into a righteous; but, so long 
as he remains wicked, he cannot do anything that is 
good, Matt. xii. 34; Philem. 11, 12.—very tree 
which bringeth not forth good fruit, John xv. 2-6; 
2 Tim. fii. 9; Isa. viii. 20; Rev. xix. 20; Gal v. 12; 
Matt. xiii. 80 ; Ps. cix. 2.—Not every one who saith. 
1 John v. 12; 1 Thess. iv. 3; 1 Pet. i. 15; Matt. v. 
19; John iv. 23; Rom. ii, 18; James i. 22; Jobn 
iil, 16-86.— Quesnel: To call God our Lord, and yet 
not to honor Him by our works, is to condemn 
ourselves, 2 Cor. v. 15; Luke x. 28.—Much knowl- 
without corresponding practice, entails the 
heavier judgment :; do what thou knowest. Hedinger. 


John xv. 14.—False Christianity makes its boast in 
words, in knowledge, and appearance—ch. xxiii. 
27; 2 Tim. iii. 5,—but true religion consists in deed, 
and is spirit and life. The former may be likened 
to a painted figure; the latter, to a living man, ch. 
v. 16.—Many will say to Me in that day. Matt. xxiv. 
86; 1 Cor. xiii. 1,2; Phil i. 15; Acts xix. 18; 1 
Cor. xi. 13; 2 Thess. ii, 9; Rev. xiii, 18.—So deeply 
rooted is false conceit in our minds, that even in tho 
day of judgment men will not be able to comprehend 
how they incurred condemnation, ch. xxv. 44.— 
Quesnel : How many preachers are there, who in the 
pulpit seem to be prophets; and how many minis- 
ters whose success is admired, but who, in the sight 
of God, are nothing, because they neglect His will! 
Luke xiii. 26.— Then will I profess unto them,—open- 
ly on that day. John x. 14; 2 Tim. ii, 19; 1 Cor. 
viii. 8; Matt. xxv. 12; John x. 27; Ps. i. 6.—Dei 
agnoscere servare est; Dei agnoscere custodire eat ; 
non agnoscere damnare est. Augustine.—The grace 
of God saves a soul, and not gifte.— Therefore, who- 
soever heareth these sayings of Mine, etc. John iii. 
17.—The Rock is Christ; Matt. xvi. 18; 1 Cor. iii. 
11; x. 4; Jer. xvii. 7; Ps. cxviii. 22; Isa. xxviii. 
16; Acts iv. 11, 12; Rom. ix. 33; 1 Pet. ii, 5—7.— 
To build on Him, is to believe on Him.—At the close 
of a sermon, we should admonish our fiearers to obe- 
dience and earnest application of the word.— Quesnel : 
To employ ourselves in this building, is to be truly 
wise, Isa. lviii. 11, 12.—The wisdom of the just ap- 
pears in their showing their faith by their works.— 
And the rain descended. Pa, cxxiv. 5; xviii. 5; Rev. 
xii. 15; Jer. li. 1; Eph. iv. 14; Ps. xlvi. 6; Isa. 
xxv. 4; xxxii. 2; Rom. viii. 38.— Quesnel :—By the 
practice of piety do we make our calling and election 
sure, 2. Pet. i. 10; 1 Tim. iv. 7, 8.—Cramer: True 
Christians are exposed to many a tempest and storm, 
but we are more than conquerors through Him who 
loved us.—Perseverance to the end the crowning 
manifestation of faithful allegiance to Christ, 2 Tim, 
iv. 7,8; Rev. ii. 10.—And doeth them not. James i. 
22-24.—Majus: Hypocrisy bears to the world the 
aspect of a great building, but it has no foundation, 
and will fall, Luke xviii. 11-14.—And the rain de- 
scended ; i. e., adversity and strong temptations be- 
fell him, Ps. xxxii. 6; Prov. xvi. 4. Under such 
trials a merely external Christianity speedily fails.— 
This refers to the final judgment, when body and soul 
shall be destroyed in hell, Gen. vii. 21; Ex. xiv. 27, 
28; Job viii. 14; Ps. & 5; xxxiv. 22; Ixxiii, 19.— 
Quesnel; That fall cannot be repaired again. 
Heubner :— Ask grace and the forgiveness of sin. 
Seek, earnestly aim after, perfection. Anock at the 
door of heaven, and it shall be opened.—Whatever 
is needful for our salvation shall be ted in an- 
swer to our prayers.—Ask in a childlike spirit for 
what you may stand in as absolute need of, as of 
bread, and God will give it you—‘ Therefore, all 
things whatsoever,” etc. In your dealings, put your. 
self mentally in the place of your neighbor.—The 
strait gate: true repentance.—“ Strait” refers to the 
anxiety of the heart in the matter.—The wide gate: 
impenitence.—A ppearances deccive.— Beware of mere 
appearance.—Neither good works alone, nor sound 
doctrine alone, constitutes good fruits ; the Jatter are 
the results of both life and doctrine.—A good tree is 
that which has been ennobled, and refers to a regen- 
erate man; a corrupt tree is that which has degener- 
ated, and means the unrenewed or natural man.—-The 
culture of grace alone can ennoble a man.—A cor- 
rupt tree has no place in the garden of God.—“ Not 
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every one that saith, Lord, Lord.”—The most splen- | The desire to appear good: 1. Ita nature; 2. its or 
did talents are oftentimes combined with a wicked igin; 3. its moral character ; 4. its unavoidable dan. 
heart; the most splendid deeds are ofttimes of dubi- | gers.— Reinhard :-—On the only certain mark of a 
ous value. A man may be the most enthusiastic : state pleasing to God. It consists not, 1. in outward 
speaker, the opponent of every injustice and wrong, | decency; nor, 2. in a public profession of the Gos- 
and the bold champion of all that is good and noble, | pel; nor, 8. in personal attachment to Jesus (?) ; nor, 
—yet all from selfishness and ynworthy ambition.— | 4. in extraordinary works (?); but, 5. in faith in Je 
Each sin renders a man more untrue to himself.— | sus, and in an endeavor to attain holiness by that 
The future judgment will consist in the manifestation | faith,—our aim being directed toward the reality, 
of the secrets of our hearts. Then the e is up, | rather than the outward form.—Marheineke :-—How 
and it will be said: Offwith the maske, This applies | do we prove ourselves to be true professors of Christ ? 
especially to unworthy ministers. 1. Not by outward appearances merely, but by the pow- 
The pericope, vera. 15-23.—Warning of the. er and life of faith; 2. by works of love; 3. by joy, 
Lord against byeways which lead to destruction: 1. | peace, and hope. Nitzsch :—The true value of good 
Warning against being led astray by others—by false’) works (Selections of Sermons i., p. 12). Zimmer- 
prophets, i. e., either by false teachers, or by any who | mann :—The tree an image of man (root, stem, mar- 
would seduce us from the truth; 2. against being | row, branches, leaves, blossoms, fruit). Ir. Krum- 
led astray by our own hearts, by hypocrisy, and mere | macher :—Who enters into the kingdom of heaven 
rofession.—Fourfold form of the call of the Lord: | (Voices of the Church, Langenberg, 1852, p. 49). Ser- 
a) Asa Divine call; (5) as the utterance of Divine | mons on Ver. 15, by Rautenberg, Souchon, Ahlfeld. 
trath; (c) as that of the pure and holy heart; (d) as | Hépfner :-—Four ey 5 necessary to constitute a 
that of His love and concern for the souls of men. | Christian: 1. Faith makes a Christian ; 2. life proves a 
The. pericope, vers. 15-23. rdmann :—Con- | Christian; 38. trials confirm a Christian; 4. death 
cerning the true import of human: works.—Drdseke : | crowns a Christian. . 


a 


B. CHRIST MANIFESTING HIS PROPHETIC OFFICE BY MIRACLES WHICH ATTEST HIS 
WORD. BUT IN HIS MIRACLES, AS IN HIS TEACHING, HE EXPERIENCES THE CON- 
TRADICTION OF THE PHARISEES, AND IS ULTIMATELY REVILED.° TRIUMPH OF 
CHRIST OVER THE OPPOSITION OF HIS ENEMIES, BY PREPARING TO SEND FORTH 
HIS TWELVE APOSTLES.—CH. VIIL IX. 


Cortrents :—The miracles of the Lord, as the evidence of His prophetic office, misunderstood and reviled by the Pharisees 
and Sadducees. 1. Miracles of the Lord beyond tho pale of the ancient theocracy: the lepor and the heathen. 2, Mir- 
acles of the Lord proceeding from the circle of the new theocracy (the houso of Peter): the mother-in-law of Peter, 
thuse who were possessed of evil spirits. 8. Miracles during His miastonury Journcy: the disciples, the storm at sea. 
4. Miraculous works, despite the opposition of the kingdom of darkness: the Gadarenes, the man affilcted with the 
palsy. 5. Miraculous works, despite the contradiction of legalism. Matthew Levi the publican, the feast with the 
publicans, and the twofold offence of ghe Pharisees and the disciples of John." 6. Miraculous works in the face of atter 
despair and of death: the woman with the issue of blood, and the danghter of Jairus. 17. Miraculous works of Christ 
as the dawn of His work of redemption, in opposition to the hardening and the reviling of His enemies: the two blind 
men, and the person possessed with a damb devil. 8& Eoyal preparation for the mission of Christ's disciples, and tri- 
amph over those who reviled His prophetio office. 


L 


The leper, and the heathen, or the centurion of Capernaum. Miraculous works of Christ beyond the pale of 


Cuaprrer VII. 1-18. 


(The Gospel for the 8d Sunday after Epiphany.—Parallels :—The Leper: Mark i. 40-45; Luke v. 12-16, 
The Centurion of Capernaum: Luke vii. 1-10.) 


1 When he was [had] come down from the mountain, great multitudes followed him. 
2 And, behold, there came a leper and worshipped him, saying, Lord, if thou wilt, thou 
3 canst make me clean. And J sae et put forth Azs hand, and touched him, saying, I 
4 will; be thou clean. And immediately his leprosy was cleansed. And Jesus saith 
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unto him, See thou tell no man; but go thy way, shew thyself to the priest, and offer 


coo=aTG oO 


co 


10 
11 


the gift that Moses commanded, for a testimony unto them. 

And when Jesus [he] was [had] entered into Capernaum, there came unto him a 
centurion, beseeching him, And saying, Lord, my servant lieth at home sick of the 
palsy, grievously tormented. And Jesus saith unto him, I will come and heal him. 
The centurion answered and said, Lord, I am not worthy that thou shouldest come 
under my roof: but speak the word only [only say in a word],* and my servant shall 
be healed. For I am a man under authonty, having soldiers under me: and I say to 
this man, Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, and he cometh; and to my ser- 
vant, Do this, and he doeth 1. When Jesus heard ?t, he marvelled, and said to them 
that followed, Verily I say unto you, I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.* 
And I say unto you, That many shall come from the east and west, and shal] sit down 


12 
13 


selfsame hour. 


pe at table]‘ with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven: 
ut the children of the kingdom shall be cast out into [the] outer darkness: there shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth. And Jesus said unto the centurion, Go thy way; 
and as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee. 


And his servant was healed in the 


1 Ver. 3—Incous is wanting in Codd. B., C. (Cod. Sinait.], ete. 
9 Ver. 8.—Ady@ (dat.) with one word, or tn a word, sustained by Codd. B., C. [Cod. Sinait.] and other weighty test!- 
monies, instead of the Adyoy (accns.), the word, of the tert. receptus. 


3 Ver. 10.—“* With no one in Israel,” 


Cod. B. and others. 


4 Ver. 11.—[AvaxAdtcovrat, expressing the well known ancient custom of reclining on couches at meals and ban- 
quets. This explains, how 8t. John could lean on Jesus’ bosom at the holy supper, John xiii. 28.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 1. When He was come down (cum au- 
tem descendisset. Vulg.).—Chronological arrange- 
ment of the narrative. We account for the circum- 
stance, that Luke records the healing of the leper (v. 
12) before the Sermon on the Mount (vi. 20), on the 
ground that he wished to relate the latter in connec- 
tion with the mission of the twelve Apostles.’ Hence, 
his arrangement is not in strict chronological order. 
Besides, the introduction of the cure of the leper in 
' Luke breaks up the continuous narrative of the re- 

turn of Jesus from the Mount of Beatitudes to Caper- 
naum. Matthew expressly states, that the cure of the 
leper was performed when Christ “had come down” 
from the mountain. On the other hand, Luke re- 
lates, that Christ, on His journey to Capernaum, en- 
tered into a city; and that the cure of the leper there 
was the occasion of His retiring for a time into the 
wilderness, probably in consideration of the preju- 
‘ dices of the Jews, as the leprous person had, contrary 
to the injunction of the Saviour, published the fact, 
that Jesus had touched, and so healed him. After 
this temporary retirement to the wilderness, Jesus re- 
turned to Capernaum. 
Ver. 2. A leper.—{Comp. on the general subject 
of leprosy Michaelis: Jfosaisches Recht, vol. iv. p. 
227, Winer sub voce, and Ewald: Jiidische Alterthii- 
mer, p. 218.) Leprosy, m571%, Aézpa, as to its 
general character, is a disease peculiar to Egypt, Ara- 
bia, Palestine, and Syria, although it has penetrated 
as far east as Persia and India, and as far west as 
Italy. A most frightful calamity, resembling in some 
respects the pestilence; only that the latter sweeps 
away its victims with t rapidity, while leprosy is 
slow in its ravages. These two diseases formed, so 
to speak, the centre of all others, such as blindness, 
palsy, deafness, fevers, bloody flux, etc. Analogous 
to these physical sufferings were the various kinds of 
demoniacal possessions.— Causes. Leprosy is caused 
oy bad air, want of cleanliness, bad diet, dyspepsia, 


infection (especially by cohabitation), or a hereditary 
taint. It sometimes continues to the fourth genera- 
tion (2 Sam. iii. 29), but the disease loses in cep 
as it descends, and is generally confined in the fo 

degree to ugly teeth, offensive breath, and sickly ap- 
pearance.— Hinds and degrees. Leprosy is a form of 


| skin disease. Four kinds of it were known—elephan- 


tiasis (an Egyptian disease, hence, ulcus ty 

black leprosy, white leprosy, and red leprosy. Hip- 
pocrates classified the different kinds of non-malig- 
nant eruptions as GAgds, Aerx Hh», Aevan, and Aerpai. 
The first of these is the pma of Lev. xiii. 89, which 


is quite harmless in its character, and disappears, 
without causing any pain, in a few months or years. 
We also read, in Lev. xiii. 47, of a leprosy attaching 
to clothes (probably from small insects) ; and in xiv. 
84, of one attaching to houses. The symptoms of 
white leprosy, Berras, also known as lepra Mosaica, 
—the form of the disease peculiar to the Hebrews,— 
are sufficiently described in Lev. xiiii When the dis- 
ease is decided in its character, it is either rapidly 
cured, or else spreads inward. In the former case, 
there is a violent eruption, so that the patient is 
white from head to foot (Lev. xiii. 12; 2 Kings v. 
27); in the latter case, the disease progresses slowly, 
and the symptoms are equally distressing and fatal, 
ending in consumption, dropsy, suffocation, and death. 
The effects of elephantiasis are even more sad. It 
chiefly affects the lower part of the body, and the pa- 
tient may live for twenty years. It stiffens the ankle 
(making the foot like that of an elephant, hence the 
aria stupefies the senses, produces melancholy, 
sleeplessness, terrible dreams (Job vii. 14), insatiable 
voracity, and ends in fever or sudden suffocation.— 
Legislation on leprosy. The Mosaic law took special 
notice of leprosy. The priests were commissioned 
carefully to watch its inroads. The object in view 
was to protect the healthy partion of the community, 
to pronounce on the harmless character of any erup- 
tion which resembled leprosy, and to readmit into the 
community those who had been cured. No remedy 
was known for the disease itself: the leper was de- 
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clared unclean, and excluded from intercourse with 
all other persons. He had to wear the prescribed 
mourning garment, Lev. xiii. 45, but was permitted 
to associate with other lepers. Their abodes were 
commonly outside the city walls (Lev. xiii. 46 ; Num. 
v. 2); but they were allowed to go about freely, pro- 
viding they avoided contact with other persons ; nor 
were they even excluded from the services of the 
synagogue (Lightfoot, 862). In this respect we note 
a great difference between the synagogue and the 
temple. On adeeb from leprosy, several lustra- 
tions had to be performed, Lev. xiv. The main 
points in the prescribed rite were, to appear before 
the priest, and to offer a sacrifice; the latter being 
preceded by religious lustrations, and introduced by 
a symbolical pepeunind in bra the nig turtles or 
pigeons bore a striking analogy to the seape-goat 
and the other goat offered in sacrifice on the day of 
atonement, Lev. xvii—In general, the ordinances 
connected with leprosy may be regarded as the type 
of all other directions in dealing with that which was 
unclean.—. ical significance. Accordingly, lep- 
rosy was regarded as the symbol of sin and of judg- 
ment (Num. xii. 10; 2 Kings v. 26; xv. 5; 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 20, 21-23); also of inscrutable visitations, Job 
ii. 7 On the other hand, recovery from leprosy was 
regarded as a symbol of salvation, as in the case of 
Naeman, 2 Kings v. 2; comp. Pa. li. 9, with Lev. vi. 
7. The uncleanness, the gradual destruction of the 
system, the disgusting appearance, and the unexpect- 
qd recovery by a full outbreak of the eruption,—and, 

the slow but sure progress of the disease, the 
iso of those who were affected by it from the 
society of the clean, the infectious nature of the trou- 
- ble, its long duration and hopelessness,—presented a 
variety of views under which sin and guilt with its 
consequences and effects, even upon innocent individ- 
uals, might be symbolized. 

Ver. 2. worshipped Him—fell down be- 
fore Him (on his face). ‘As in ch. ii. 2; xv. 25,8 
sign of profound reverence, The leper regarded Jesus 
at least as a great prophet, though it is difficult accu- 
rately to define the measure of knowledge possessed 
by such believers (comp. vers. 8-10). Hence the im- 
a worship, and of the designation, ‘ Lord,’ 

under various circumstances, Some regarded 
even the promised Messiah as a mere man (?), while 
others were fully aware of His Divine chayacter.” 
‘Gerlach. 


Ver. 3. His leprosy was cleansed, ¢xa3a- 
{o37.—By his being brought into contact with 
who was absolute purity. 

Ver. 4. Tell no man: Mark i. 44; Luke v. 14; 
comp. Matt. ix. 30; xii. 16; Mark iii. 12; v. 43; vii. 
86; viii. 26-30; Matt. xvi. 20; xvii. 9.—The injunc- 
tion of silence upon the persons cured arose, in all 
instances, from the same age motives. It was 
primarily dictated by a regard for the spiritual and 
physical welfare of such persons. Besides, to pre- 
vent popular excitement, and not to endanger the 
ministry of Christ, it was better to keep silence on 
these matters. But, in each special case, there was 
also a particular motive. Maldonatus, Grotius, Ben- 
gel and others, suppose that, in the present instance, 

was enjoined in order that no prejudice might be 
‘paised in the mind of the officiating priest against 
this recovery. Fritzsche and Baumgarten-Crusius 
hold that it indicated that the first duty of the leper 
was to show himself to the priest, before proclaiming 
abroad the miracle. Olshausen: Jesus issued this 
injunction mainly to persons who were in danger of 


being carried away; while in other cases, especially 
where the individual was by nature retiring and 
prone to self-contemplation, He commanded an oppo- 
site course, Mark v.19. But the principal motive, 
as mentioned by Meyer (following Chrysostom), waa, 
that Jesus wished to prevent a concourse of the peo 
ple, and enthusiastic outbursts on their part. This, 
however, is not incompatible with any of the other 
motives ; a8, in the present instance, the person cured 
had to undertake a journey to the temple at Jerusa- 
lem (Fritzsche, Ba us, Meyer). Ao 
éording to Maimonides, a person restored from lep- 
rosy had, in the first instance, to submit himeelf to 
the inspection of the priest of his district. He then 
underwent a second inspection after the lapse of sev- 
en days, after which he performed the customary 
lustration; and then journeyed to Jerusalem, where 
he offered the prescribed sacrifice, and was pronounc- 
ed clean. 

Ver. 4. Show thyself to the priest.—Comp. 
the ordinances of purification in Lev. xiv. 

For a testimony unto them.—Meyer: it. ¢., 
“unto the people, that thou art healed.” But we must 
not overlook the fact, that the leper had been de- 
clared unclean by the priests who were now to certify. 
to his restoration, and that his showing himself was 
the evidence of this. The remark, “ for a testimony 
that I do not destroy the law ” (Chrysostom), is in- 
apt; as also the view of Olshausen, that the testi- 
mony here referred to was that of the priests. 

Ver. 5. ‘Exaréyrapxos, centurio, a captain over 
100, in thaservice of Herod Antipas.—According to 
ver. 10, a Gentile, although in all probability a pros- 
elyte of the gate. Comp. the intercession of the 

er of the syn&gogue on his behalf, in the Gospel 
according to Luke.—Proselytes, B°7% , xpoohAvror, 
Sept. 1 Chron. xxii. 2; Matt. xxili. 15; Acts ii. 10; 
—those Gentiles who adopted Judaism in a more or 
less restricted sense (Suidas: ¢& ¢6ve@» xpoosAnAvéd- 
tes). According to the Gemara and the Rabbins, we 
distinguish,—I. Proselytes of the gate, "SN "a; 
i, e., strangers who lived within the gates of Israel, 
had adopted the religion of the patriarchs, and con- 
formed to what were called the seven Noachic com- 
mandments, which prohibited, (a) blasphemy ; (5) the 
worship of the heavenly bodies, or idolatry; (c) mur- 
der; (@) incest ; (e) robbery -( J) rebellion ; (7) eat- 
ing of blood and of things s led (Acta xv. 20). 
They were also called of ceBdpevo: (roy Gedy), Joseph. 
Antig. xiv. 7,2; Acts xiii, 48, 50; xvi. 14; xvii. 4, 
etc.—Instances: Cornelius, Lydia, the Ethiopian 
eunuch, ete. II. Proselytes of righteousness, PIE "73, 
who had submitted to circumcision, and thus become 
naturalized Jews. The distinction between these two 
classes was kept up at the time of Christ; when, in- 
deed, the number of proselytes of the gate had great- 
ly increased.—The two parallel cases of the centu- 
rion at the cross (Matt. xxvii. 54) and of Cornelius 
(Acts x.), will at once occur to the reader. 

Ver. 6. My servant, 6 rais 4ov.—The slave, or 
domestic servant, as distinguished from the common 
soldier, who was only officially subject to him; but 
not a son (Strauss, Baumgarten-Crusius). From the 
more detailed narrative in Luke, we learn that he was 
held in special esteem by his rhaster ; which, indeed, 
may be gathered from this also. The ser- 
vant is Sistinguished from the soldiers. The latter 
come and as it were mechanically, according to 
the word of command; while the servant doeth as 
he is told—his master can intrust to his care the busi- 
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ness in hand. Evidently the centurion had only this 
one servant (ver. 9). 

Sick of the palsy, rapadrurinds.*—There isa 
manifest analogy between the sick of the palsy and 
the demoniacs. The latter were deprived of their 
consciousness, or of the organ of the soul; while the 
paralytics were deprived of the use of their bodily or- 
gans. Those afflicted with epilepsy formed a kind of 
intermediate link between these two ailments, being 
occasionally deprived of the use both of their mental 
and bodily capacities, and, at other times, of either 
the one or the other. The wapadurixoi are as it were 
physically dissolved (wapoAeAuuévo:), and prostrated 
on beds (Matt. ix. 2; Mark iii, 3, etc.). Luther trans- 
lates gichtiriichig, which signifies only a particular 
kind of the general disease of paralysis. ‘“ Modern 
physicians apply the term paralysis to the loss of vol- 
untary motion, or of sensation in some part of the 
body, the muscles being entirely relaxed. This con- 
stitutes the difference between paralysis and catalepsis 
and the various kinds of tetanus, in which the muscles 
are excited and rigid. In paralysis, the circulation 
of the blood, animal heat, and the ordinary secre- 
tions continue. The disease frequently comes on 
suddenly (after a stroke of apoplexy), at other times 
slowly and insensibly, but in every instance is difficult 
to remove.” Winer. 

Ver. 9. For Iam a man id éfouciavy,—in 
service.—Mever: “He adduces a twofold analogy: 
the obedience which he is bound to give, and that 
which he claims from his subordinates.” But the 
former cannot have been meant, as it weuld imply 
that Christ was also a subordinate in spiritual matters. 
The conclusion is, however, not simply a minori ad 
majus, in the sense that Christ ruled in spiritual, as 
the centurion in temporal matters; but also in this 
sense, that if he, a subordinate, could issue his com- 
mands, much more could Christ, the absolute Lord. 
Various opinions are entertained about the meaning 
which the centurion attached to the supremacy of 
Christ, Fritzsche understands it as applying to His 
sovereignty over the demons as the supposed authors 
of diseases ; Wetstein, Olshausen, and Ewald, over 
angels ; Baumgarten-Crusius, over ministering epiriis ; 
Meyer, over diseases, as subject to Christ. But the 
centurion must have referred to sway over subordin- 
ate personages, and not merely over discascs ; nor 
could it here refer to demons, as his servant was not 
possessed by them. On the other hand, we can 
readily conccive how a Roman, who was just passing 
from heathenism to Judaism, would easily confound 
his Roman notions about genti with the idea of an- 
gels. Bengel: “ sapientia jidelis ex ruditate militari 

hre elucens.” hat gives such charm to the 

ustration is, that the centurion ever again recurs to 
his poor faithful servant. Some familiar servant of 
the Lord Jesus, he thinks, would suffice to restore 
his poor slave.—Thcre was no need, he meant to say, 
for His personal attendance, since even he was not re- 
quired always personally tosuperintend the execution 
of his orders. “‘ Humility and faith always go hand in 
hand.” Meyer. 

Ver. 11. From the east and west.—Referring 
not only to Gentiles, but-to the more distant of them, 


© (The English palsy is evidently derived by contraction 
from the Greek wapdAvois, as alme from éAenuoourn, 
through the medium of the Latin.—P. 8.) 


without distinction of nationality, Isa. xlv. 6.—And 
shall sit down, or rather recline at table, according 
to Oriental fashion.—In the minds of the prophets, a 
symbolical meaning attached to this feast of Messiah, 


a8 portraying the blessedness enjoyed in the kingdom 


In this sense Jesus here em- 
ploys the simile, which He afterward expands, as in 
Luke xiv. 7; Matt. xxii. 1; xxvi. 29. No doubt 
those around Him would understand the term in 
this manner. Meyer remarks: “ According to Jew- 
ish notions, splendid banquets with the patriarchs 
formed part of the happiness enjoyed in Messiah’s 
kingdom. See Berthold, Christologie, p. 196, and 
Schéttgen, Hor. ad loc. The expression is employed 
in a figurative sense by the Lord (although His Jew- 
ish hearers would probably understand it literally).” 
This last clause is somewhat doubtful, as it would 
scarcely reflect favorably upon the wisdom of Christ. 
Meyer very properly calls attention to the contrast 
between this promise of Jesus and the pride of the 
Jews, a8 expressed in the following rabbinical day- 
ing: “Jn mundo futuro (dizit Deus) mensam ingen- 
tem vobis sternam, Gentiles videbunt et pudefi- 
ent.” Schéttgen, Hor. 

Ver. 12. But the children of the kingdom. 
—The Jews were children of the typical kingdom, 
or of the theocracy, and might cherish the expecta- 
tion of becoming sons of the real kingdom—that of 
heaven (Rom. ix. 5; xi. 16). The expression, king- 
dom, must here be taken generally, as embracing 
both economies—the promise and the possession. 
The term vids, 53, indicates relationship either in a 
physical or moral sense. In the present instance, 
it refers to the heirs which belong to the kingdom, 
as well as to those to whom the kingdom belongs. 

Outer darkness, rd oxdros Td €f@rEpor.— 


of heaven (Isa. xxv. 6). 


The banqueting hall is lit up, the feast is served in the 
evening, and outside is utter darkness. So Judas 
went from the supper of the Lord into the dark night, 
John xiii. $0. The expression is here used in a compar- 
ative sense. They are cast out into deeper, nay, into 
udtermost darkness. Just as the feast refers to salva- 
tion and bliss at the coming of the Lord, so this pic- 
ture of night, to the darkness and the horrors of 
judgment. Hence the description of their sufferin 

6 eAavéuds. “The article [which is omitted in the 
English ©. V.} indicates that it is the well-known 
wretch@dness experienced in hell; comp. xiii. 42, 50; 


xxii. 18; xxiv. 51; xxv. 30; Luke xiii, 28.” 

Ver. 18. In the self-same hour.—Emphatical- 
ly—as soon as Jesus had spoken the word: comp. 
John iv. 46. In this case, as in John iv., and in the 
cure of the daughter of the Syrophenician woman, 
the miracle was performed by the Lord at a distance 
from the subject of it. Several critics (Semler, Seif- 
farth, Strauss, Weisse, Gfrdérer, Baumgarten-Crusius, 
Baur) have confounded the history of the centurion 
of Capernaum with that of the royal courtier there 
(John iv. 46). But this were completely to mistake 
the different characters. of these two persons, and 
their marked moral peculiarities, as brought out in 
the Gospels. The courtier was weak in the faith. 
while the centurion was strong; the courtier deemed 
the presence of Christ absolutely necessary, and urged 
Him to come down to his house, while the centurion 
regarded the word of command sufficient. Hence 
the difference of treatment,on the part of the Lord. 
(Comp. Lange's Leben Jesu, ii. 2, p. 645.) 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. Zhe miracle-—The Lord confirmed and sealed 
His ministry and prophetic office by miracles. The 
miracle of His person is revealed in His miraculous 
works. It is evident that the Evangelist here groups 

ther various miracles of the Lord, in order there- 
by to exhibit Him as the Wonder-worker. 

On the conception of miracles consult the works 
on the Evidences of Christianity, and the Systems of 
Biblical and Systematic Theology; my Life of Jesus, 
ii. 1, 258; my Phélos. Dogmatics, 467 ; Jul. Miiller’s 
dissertation: De miraculorum Jesu Christi natura, 
i., Marburg, 1839; ii., Halle, 1841; and other works 
quoted by Meyer, p. 176.* 

In the most general sense of the term, every man- 
ifestation of God is a miracle; and He does wonders, 
because He ts wonderful. As the self-existent One, 
all His works are miraculous, whether in creation or 
in ete sage i. oor manifests Himself as the Al- 
mighty tor, both in calling forth and forming 
that which is not, and in destroying, or rather trans- 
forming, that which is. His wondrous deeds are de- 
ecribed in Ps, xxxiii. 9 (Ps. cxlviii. 5; cxv. 8);— 
“He speaks, and it is done; He commands, and it 
stands fast; and again, in Rom. iv. 17: “Who 
quickeneth the dead, and calleth those things that be 
not as though they were.”——AUl creation is a wonder, 
Ps, exxxvi 4; Isa. xl 26. AU His administration is 
wonderful, Ps. Ixxxix. 6; Job v. 9, etc. His judg- 
ments for the deliverance of His are wonders, 
Ex. kv. 6; Ps. Ixxvii. 15; ix. 2. are His lead- 
ings of Israel, Ps. cv. 2. sqq. Such also is His ad- 
vent as Saviour, Ps. xcviiii—We have already advert- 
ed tothe second or inner circle of wonders, within 
the first, or more general. In the ordinary course of 
nature and of history, God performs special miracles, 
for the purpose of restoring, of judging, and of deliv- 
ering, Ex. xxxiv. 10; Ps. cv. 5; Isa. xxv. 1; Dan. 
vi. 27; Acts ii. 19. But these new miracles are in- 
timately connected with His general marvellous deal- 
ings. As the Almighty and the Creator, He performs 
the more general miracles of His power. But His 
special miracles are the manifestation of those new 
and higher principles which break through and over- 
step the sphere. of common life, and introduce a new 
and higher order of things, or, in other words, the 
kitigdom of God. These higher miracles appear 
alongside of His word. Hence we disti h in this 
respect between miracles of the word (predictions, 
prophecies) and miracles of deed (Isa. xliv. 7; comp. 
ver. 26, etc.). The miracles of deed confirm those 
of the word, and distinguish them from the delu- 
sive predictions of false prophets. Similarly, how- 
ever, the miracles of the word confirm those of deed, 
and distinguish them from the tokens of cians. 
—Under the New Covenant, the distinction between 
miracles of word and deed ay oa in the person of 
Christ, He is the Wonderful (Isa. ix. 6),—the per- 


*[Comp. also R. Ca. Trexon: Notes on the Mi 
Preliminary Essay, p. 9-81 (Amer, ed., 1856; in Englan 
this useful work has already gone through seven editions); 
Horace Busnane.t (of Hartford): Nature and the Su 
natural aa together constituting the one System of God, 
New York, 1858 work of rare power and genius), eapecial- 
ly ch.x and xi.; Dr. Tas. H. Sxinner: Afiracles, the Proof 
Of Christiantty, New York, 1868 (in the Amer. Presbyt. and 
Theol. Kev. for Apel 1863, p. 177 £44.); Prof, A. Hovsy of 
Newton Centre: The Miracles of Christ, Boston, 1864; and 
& number of recent dissertations on Miracles called forth by 
the “ Fesaye and Reviews” controversy, especially one by 
Prof. H. L. Maxsr1, B. D. of Oxford, in the “ Aids to Faith, 
Lond, and New York, 1862.—P. 8.) 


sonal, the highest, the absolute Wonder,—because 
He is the absolute Principle of all Life manifested, 
the Word itself in outward deed, or God incarnate. 
As the absolute Wonder, and the Principle of that 
new and spiritual era which is destined to subdue and 
transform every relatgnship of the past, He cannot 
but perform miracles,—nay, all His doings are mir- 
aculous. Himself the new Creation, He performs the 
highest of all miracles—the wonders of eration. 
These were introduced and attested by the miracu- 
lous cures, in which He restored the mental and phys- 
ical constitution, depressed through sin below the 
ordinary healthy level, by those hty interposi- 
tions on His part, which we designate miracles in the 
special sense. 

In general, a miracle is that almighty and crea- 
tive action of God, in which He manifests Himself as 
the eternal, self-existent, and wonderful One. Crea- 
tion is the miracle of deed, which is interpreted by 
the word. 

But within this general sphere, the miracles of 
the kingdom of God were, so to speak, announced 
and prepared by the special miraculous cycles in the 
ordinary course of nature, in which the symbolical 
miracle of nature appears. Here each stage of na- 
ture prepares for a higher; which in turn may bere- 
garded as above nature, as contrary to nature, and yet 
as only higher nature, since it introduces a new and 
higher principle of life, into the existent and natural 
order of things.* It is not the law of nature which 
causes the principle of nature, but the principle of 
nature which lies at the basis of the law of nature. 
Each lower stage prepares for a new, in which a high- 
er principle of life appears. This higher sphere may 
always be regarded as supernatural, because it gocs 
beyond the former stage, and even as in a sense con- 
trary to nature, because the former stage becomes, 
80 to 8 the pabulum for this new and higher 
life ; while in reality it is only a higher manifesta- 
tion of nature which unfolds in accordance with the 
principles of development peculiar to itself. 

Thus the chemical principle appeared as a miracle 
in the elementary world, as introducing a new and 
higher life; similarly, the principle of crystallization 
is a miracle with a Aaa to the lower principle of 
chemical affinity ; the plant, a miracle above the crys- 
tal; the animal, a miracle in reference to the plant; 
and man, over all the animal world. Lastly, Christ, 
as the second man, the God-Man, is a miracle above - 
all the world of the first man, who is of the earth, 
earthy (1 Cor. xv.). 

The Lord Jesus would’ have been an absolute 
miracle even in the world before the fall of Adam; 
much more since, instead of ascending to spirituality, 
man has through sin become the slave of the flesh, 
and thus degraded nature below its proper level. 
Hence Christ is not only a higher and a transfo 
principle in the sphere of our natural world ; but, ap- 
pearing among sin-laden men, He is also the Judge, 
the Redeemer, and the Saviour. 

The New Testament miracle, then, is that work- 
ing of Christ by word and deed which springs from 
the new principle of absolute life and.salvation, and 
manifests itself in judgment and deliverance, in re- 
demption and transformation. 


rliche, ernattirliche and hihere natirliche 


* [In German: “ Hifr ist das Wunder der wohlrermittel- 
tibernati 
Darchbruch eines neuen héheren Lebensprincips durch die 
bereits vorhandene gesetzmiissige Ordnung der Dinge 
This is a fair specimen of Dr. Lange’s atyle in the more doc- 


trinal and philosophical portions of his Commentary.—P. S.J 
e@ 
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as the advent of the first man was prepared 
and predicted by those symbolical miracles of the va- 
rious stages of nature that gradually ascended toward 
man as their climax, so was the miraculous advent of 
the second man from heaven—of Christ, the Redeem- 
er and Transformer of the wogd—p and pre- 
dicted by the miracles of the Old Testament, which 
took place within that sphere of human life and na- 
ture, which sin had darkened. These were essential- 
ly miracles of the coming regeneration, or of the ad- 
vent of the God-Man. 

In the symbolical sphere of nature, the miracle 
appears, in the first instance, as a ical deed on 
the part of God, which only to the mind of him who 
is enlightened by the Spirit of God beoomes trans- 
formed into a miraculous word. It is otherwise with- 


(1) onpetor, rexptpior. (2) Sdvapus. 
signum. virtus, potenter factum. 
DI, mix, mpia, maaa, minis. 


Prepared sign of the ap-| Supernatural effect of 
proaching new princi-| this principle on its ap- 


ple in the kingdom of | pearance. 
God. 


Definition of 
Augustine: Thomas Aquinas: 
Portentum non fit contra | Miraculum, quod fit pre- 
naturam, sed contra| ¢er ordinem totius na- 
quam est nots natura.| ture creaia. (Summa i. 
a civilate Dei, xxi.| quest. 110, art. 4.) 
8. 


(Prevailing view in the Goe- | (Prevailing view in the Goa- 
pel by Matthew.) pel by Luke.) 


As the principle of all principles, Christ is the 
absolute law of all laws of nature and life. Hence, 
(1) There was preparation for Him. As all nature 
tended toward, and was a prediction of, man, so all 
humanity tended toward Christ and is fulfilled and 
perfected by Him. (2) He was supernatural in ref- 
erence to the old world and to man’s ordinary na- 
ture—the new spiritual man from heaven. (8) He 
was contra-natural: old Adam must die, and the old 
world perish. But this old natural life becomes in 
turn the substratum and the element for a new spir- 
itual life. (4) He is natural in the highest sense. 
For in Him is all nature realized, redeemed, and ad- 
mitted to share in the glorious liberty of the children 
of God.—We notice the same features in His mira- 
cles. (1) There is the preparation of faith on the part 
of those who receive, or else by the affection of those 
who intercede for others; occasionally, also, believ- 
ing anticipation, as in the demoniacs; or a waiting 
for the Lord, as in the case of those raised from the 
dead; while no miracles are performed among unbe- 


A. Miracles of the word and of fulfilment. 


(1) Miraculous birth of Christ to a spiritual human 
life in the world. He és of the Holy Ghost. 


(2) Christ miraculously attains to full consciousness 
of His calling as the Redeemer at His baptism 
in Jordan, and is glorified from above. He has 
the Holy Spirit as a spiritual power. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


in the sphere of the ancient theocracy. Here the 
wondrous deed of God, and the hwnan, but inspired 
word of pr , which in its symbolic import 
evokes the wondrous deed, go hand in hand (we 
might almost say, in a harmonia lita). Last 
ly, within the sphere of Christianity, the miracle, as 
deed, flows from the theanthropic word of the incar- 
nate Word. In general, spiritual regeneration is al- 
ways the first, adie afterward followed by miraculous 
cure, or transformation of nature, though in individ- 
ual cases that order may seem partly reversed. 

We may sketch, in the following table, the miracle 
in its development and varied manifestations (general 
expression for miracles: Gabyara, Gavpacia, © 
Bota, miracula ; NPD, MINDED, MiX2H?). 


(3) répas. | (4) &pryor. 
ostentum, portentum. Sactum, opus. 
epin. MYND , ete. 


Contra-natural effect of | Higher, or rather highest 
it, as compared with} naturalness. Manifes- 
the former stage, espe-| tation of the new, hea- 
cially in the fallen con-| venly, and spiritual na- 
dition. ture. 

The 17th cent. ; 
Quenstedt: 
Miracula, que contra vim 
‘rebus naturalibus a deo 
inditam cursumque na- 
turalem efficiuntur.| nature. (System der | 
(Syst. Theol. p. 471.) Christl. Lehre, p. 85.) 


CEreyaling view in the Gos- | (Prevailing view in the Goe 
pel by Mark.) pel by John.) 


Nitzsoh : 


Miracles are part of a 
higher order of thi 
which, however, is 


-lievera, Matt. xiii. 58. (2) They are supernatural— 


the manifestation of the almighty and saving power 
of the God-Man. (8) In a sense contra-natural, as 
putting an end to the existing state; as, for example, 
in the history of the Gadarenes, in the doom of the 
barren fig-tree, etc. (4) Natural in the highest sense 
(gradualness of the cure of the blind man at Beth- 
saida, use of natural means): presentation, in an 
outward fact, of the revival of inner life. 

The series of Old Testament miracles opened, in 
the history of Abraham, by the miracle of word and 
of initial fulfilment (the wonderful birth of Isaac), 
long before the ordinary miracles of deed commenced 
with the life of Moses. The latter were in the first 
place symbolical miracles; they next became mira- 
cles of judgment and deliverance, and grew into mi- 
racles and healing, until, in the predictions of the 
prophets, they pointed forward to the period of 

ormation, 

All these elements appear fully defined and per. 
fected in the life of the Lord. 


7 B. Miracles of deed. 


(1) The miraculous birth of Christ is the regenera 
tion of humanity. Hence it is the power of re- 
generating, of awakening the dead, and restoring 
the sick. Jesus walking on the sea. Power of 
the spirit over nature. 

(2) Glimpse into heaven. Into the hearts (Natha- 
nael); into the depths (the tribute penny, the 
draught of fishes); into the future (the colt), 
Miracles of judgment and deliverance. Deliver. 
ances in the sphere of mind and of nature. Con- 
versions, casting out of evil spirits. Symbolical 
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(3) Transfiguration of the Lord on the Mount. He 

-  geveals the Holy Ghost, and shines in the light 

of the Spirit. 

(4) The resurrection of the Lord. Transition to the 

second and heavenly life of man. Christ is 
glorified and reigns m the Holy Ghost. 


(5) Ascent of Christ into heaven: Christ rules far 
and near. 

(6) The outpouring of the Holy Ghost upon His dis- 
ciples: He sends the Holy Ghost. 


(7) Return of Christ to judgment. 


Lastly, we remark, that Christianity itself shares 
these characteristics of the miraculous life and work- 
ing of the Lord. For; 1. Being the religion of Aisto- 
ry, the fulfilment of the Old Testament and of all 
history, there has been due preparation for it in the 
course of history. 2. It is supernatural; being di- 
rectly from heaven, and entirely new. 8. It is con- 
tra-natural; dooming sin and the world to death in 
its p and making use of natural life only as 
the element of a higher life. 4. Yet this miracle is 
only the -highest naturalness; being the religion of 
true spiritual life, which leads to the transformation 
of the world. On the other hand, all the effects of 
Christianity may be arranged into miracles‘ of forma- 
tion (regeneration), and miracles of deed (the healing 
of the cosmos), until the goal shall be reached in the 
transformation of the world. 

In the Sermon on the Mount, the Lord had dis- 
played the full riches of spiritual life. He preached 
as one who had authority, and not as the scribes. 
This became evident immediately on His descent 
from the high pulpit, by the miracles which He per- 
formed. In the mind of the Evangelists, these mir- 
acles, however different, are connected, and form a 
higher unity, although their historical succession is 
never overlooked. But the cure of Peter's mother- 
in-law, and of the great multitude of sick persons, 
especially demoniacs, belongs to a former period, as 
has already been stated. All the other miracles 
were performed at the time of Christ’s second stay 
in Capernaum. The interrupted journey to Gadara 
is their centre. 

But just as the utterances on the Mount were Di- 
vine deeds, so these deeds by which the Great Pro- 
phet confirms His word are also oracles of God,— 
t. e., Divine deeds which serve as symbols of the in- 
finite truth and grace, and of the power of the Gos- 
pel to save. 

It is significant that the miraculous cures of Je- 
sus began with that of leprosy. This cure marks 
the new era in life, as the Sermon on the Mount 
marked that in doctrine. According to the Old Tes- 
tament, he who touched a leper became unclean. 
Jesus touches the leper, and not only remains clean 
Himself, but by His touch cleanses the leper.—Still 
more remarkable is the second miracle. It consists 
in help given to a Gentile, and that on the 
of a faith which is declared to surpass that of the 
Jews, If in the former case the cure was effected 
by touch, it now takes place at a distance; thus 
symbolizing that the influence of the blessed Saviour 


miracles of nature, both in judgment and deliv. 
erance. (“Parallel miracles.”) The calming of 
the storm. 

(3) Miracles of transfiguration. The disciples shar- 
ing the heavenly rapture. The marriage at 
Cana. The miraculous feeding of the multitude. 
Bread and wine in the kingdom of heaven. 

(4) Christ raising the dead. New spiritual life. The 
maid on her death-bed. The young man in the 
coffin. Lazarus in the grave. Movement in 
the world of spirits at His resurrection. (Mat 
thew.) . 

(5) Miraculous cures at a distance. 


(6) Anointing of His people; of believing humanity. 
Speaking with new tongues. Spread of His 
wondrous power in the life of Christianity. 

(7) The withered fig-tree. The Apostles sent into all 
the world. 


extended not only to those who were near, but also 
to the Gentiles at a distance.—Next, we have the 
miraculous cure of Peter’s mother-in-law—in contra- 
distinction to the low estimate of woman in the old 
world. He takes her by the hand, and, being re- 
stored, she serves Him.—Jesus has now to cope with © 
the whole weight of demoniacal suffering in and 
around Capernaum ; but He proves equal to the load, 
and removes it.—Here we reach the period of His 
journey to Gadara, during which the Lord, by a dif- 
erent mode of treatment, restored two of His pro- 
fessing disciples from their spiritual disease—enthu- 
siasm in the one case, and slowness of faith in the 
other.—The Lord next appeases the storm at sea, 
and, with it, the storm of anxiety in the souls of His 
disciples ;—on the eastern shore, in the land of the 
Gadarenes, He performs the cure of two demoniacs 
who had been the terror of the whole district. But 
this miracle diffused greater terror among the Gada- 
renes than the demoniacs had ever done. The ban- 
ishment of Jesus from that territory, consequent on 
this cure, may be regarded as the first formal rejec- 
tion of the Lord. Orthodox Israel expelled Jesus 
for the sake of a herd of swine. No better fate 
awaits Him on the western shore of the lake. The 
healing of one afflicted with the palsy, whose faith 
had overcome all obstacles intervening between 
Christ and him, served as the occasion of stirring up 
the enmity of the scribes, who denounced as blasphe- 
my His forgiving of sin. Among these miracles, 
Matthew introduces his own calling. A wonder of 
grace this, not less than the others, that a publican, 
one excommunicated, should be called to the apostle- 
ship. If the Pharisees found fault because He ate 
with the publicans and sinners, the disciples of John 
objected on the ground that His disciples fasted not, 
as they and the Pharisees did. The former cavil the 
Lord rebutted by reminding the Pharisees of the 
contrast between sacrifice and mercy; the latter, by 
pointing out that between the marriage and fasting, 
the new wine and the Old bottles, Then for the 
first time the Lord raised the dead, restoring the 
daughter of Jairus from the death-bed to life; the 
cure of the woman afflicted with an issue of blood 
being introduced by the way. Next, two blind men 
recovered their sight, on the distinct profession of 
their faith that Jesus was the Messiah (the Son of 
David).—We regard it as a further progress in these 
miracles when He heals the dumb demoniac; and by 
the word of His power at the same time reveals and 
removes the cause of his affliction. After all these 
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miracles, the Pharisees begin to revile Him, and to 
say, that “He cast out devils by the prince of the 
devils.” These were the very worst devils with 
whom Christ had to contend. The blind receive 
their sight, but they who see become blind; the poa- 
sessed recover, but those who administered healing 
in Israel are cast into the kingdom of Satan. Christ 
now passes victoriously from His prophetic to His 
royal administration, which commences with the 
mission of His Apostles. 

2. We have already pointed out how significantly 
the series of miracles in Matthew opens with the re- 
covery of a leper. Another point deserves notice. The 
Old Testament provided no remedy for the leper, nor 
was he tolerated in the congregation. His disease 
was treated like sin ; he was banished from the camp; 
and whosoever touched him, shared for a time that 
banishment. Levitical impurities, such as touching 
the dead, ceased after a certain period had clapsed ; 
but the leper was excluded for an indefinite time— 
perhaps for ever. Their only hope of restoration to 
the Ghurch lay in their recovery. Meantime the leper 
was left to the mercy of God. In this respect the 
arrangements of the synagogue were, as we have 
shown, less strict than those of the temple. In the 
Old Church, to touch an unclean person, rendered un- 
clean; Christ, the Founder of the New Church, 
cleansed the leper by touching him. There is a for- 
mal disannulling of the old arrangement in this 
stretching forth of the hand and touching the leper, 
and in the words—“TI will, be thou clean!” And 
yet the two institutions agree in spirit, for it is the 
object of both to exhibit the Church pure and unspot- 

But what the Old Covenant could not bestow, 
the Lord vouchsafed. The Old Covenant could only 
distinguish, but not separate, between sin and mis- 
ery. This the Lord accomplished. From the mo- 
ment He touched the leper with His finger, suffering 
became hallowed, and the Lord entered into full fel- 
lowship with it. From that moment until His death 
on the cross, Christ remained in continuous fellow- 
ship with the suffering of the world. True, it seems 
as if His contact with the leper had not led to any 
immediate suffering ; but from the narrative in Luke 
we gather that such was the case. The leper related 
what Jesus had done for him, and traditionalism may 
have pronounced the Lord unclean. On this account 
He retired for a time into the wilderness, thence to 
issue to fresh manifestations of His miraculous pow- 
er. Ifthe first miracle presented a striking contrast 
to the old order of things, the second was still more 
remarkable as being performed on the heathen slave 
of a heathen household. True, the attachment of 
the centurion to the synagogue formed a kind of in- 
termediate link of connection; but Matthew passes 
over this circumstance as apparently secondary, in 
view of the grand motive influencing the Lord—the 


faith of the centurion. Viewed in their combination, 


the two miracles show that infinite mercy reaches to 
the lowest depths of misery, and extends to the ut- 
most bounds of the earth—its only conditions being 
personal need and believing trust. 

8. The acknowledgment of proselytes of the gate 
may be regarded as a victory of the genuine theo- 
cratic spirit over Pharisaism, which at an earlier pe- 
riod had been typified in the construction of a “ court 
of the Gentiles” in the second temple. It was not a 
new cig pease but a recurrence to the faith and 
practice of the patriarchs, in room of the rigor of le- 
galism. The synagogue and the court of the Gentiles 
were the gates by which the heathen might enter the 
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Jewish Ghurch; the proselytes of the gate formed 
the intermediate link betwecn heathenism and the 
theocracy. Thus the way was opened for the Goe- 
pel. As instances of the religious movement among 
soldiers at that time, we mention not merely the three 
centurions in the Gospels and the Book of Acts, but 
also the soldiers who resorted to John the Baptist, 
Luke iii. 14. 

4, The judgment of outer darkness referred to the 
severest dispensations upon earth, and in Hades; al- 
though there is some difference between it and th 
final judgment of hell-fire, Matt. xxv. ; 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The miracles of the Lord, as confirming His pro- 
phetical word.—Christ the Great Prophet in word 
and deed.—The words of the Lord €ffectual as Divine 
deeds; and the deeds of the Lord also a word from 
heaven.—The miracles of Jesus in their blessed im- 
port: 1. As witnessing to His Gospel; 2. as works 
of love; 8. as seals of His power; 4. as manifesta- 
tions of the liberty of the New Covenant; 5. as ra 
of His Divine glory.—The word of the Lord insp 
ing poor fallen man with fresh courage: 1. Even the 
leper may now hope for deliverance; 2. he presses 
forward among the people ; 8. he casts himself at the 
feet of the Lord, as if he entered into the most holy 
place; 4. his prayer implies the conviction that there 
was help even for him.—The healing of the leper a 
sign of hope to the world: 1. The Lord can restore 
even where a case seems desperate; 2. He is willing 
to do it; 8. He does it by entering into fellowship 
with the sufferings of the world; 4. by His suffering 
He takes away ours; 5. He separates between sin 
and its counterpart, misery; thus taking away the 
strength of sin.—The Lord is able also to heal the 
leprosy of the inner man.—The power of death con- 
quered by that of life-—The purity of love removing 
the impurity of misery—The Lord of glory in con-: 
tact with tho infectious diseases of the world.—The 
glory of the Lord, as appearing in His mode of grant- 
ing deliverance: 1. He quickly hears; 2. He briefly 
speaks: “I will!” 8. He sovereignly stretches forth 
His band.—*“ Tell no man, but show thyself to the 
priest.” True reticence and proper publicity of 
our recovery.——‘‘ Show thyself to the priest: ” 
or, how the Lord honors the Old Dispensation at 
the very moment when He founds the New.—Faith, 
whether obtrusive in its entreaties, or retiring in 
its complaints and prayer, is always the same in 
its nature.—The centurion of Capernaum a model of 
believing confidence: 1. In his earnest entreaty; 2. 
in his cordial affection; 8. in his unfeigned humility; 
4. in the peculiar shape in which his profession of 
Christ appeared.—Faith always goes hand in hand 
with compassion.—Faith with its power of interces- 
sion.— Humility the crown of faith: 1. It springs 
from faith; 2. it resta upon faith, purifying and 
eo it; 3. it manifests itself in the surrender 
of every claim, and in firm confidence while praying. 
—The distinguishing excellences of the centurion’s 
faith: 1. Humility, by which his military rank in the 
world gave place to conscious poverty before the 
Lord; 2. trustfulness,—his outward circumstances 
and position serving as a testimony to the glory of 
the Lord.—The pious household.—The faith of the 
centurion and that in Isracl._—The faith of the cen- 
turion foreshadowing the bringing in of the Gentiles. 
—The guests of the kirgdom of heaven, gathered 


CHAP. VIIL. 14-17. 


from the four corners of the earth, and the children 
of the kingdom.—The great transformation of near 
and far in the kingdom of God: 1. In the course of 
history: a. at the time of Christ; 5. at the time of 
the migration of nations; c. at the time of the Ref- 
ormation. 2. Its inner lesson: a. the penitent sin- 
ner, who relinquishes every claim, hears the call of 
mercy afar off; 5. the least appearance of self-right- 
eousness obstructs our view of the light of salvation, 
however near.—The banqueting room lit up, and 
outer darkness,—To be cast into outer darkness im- 
plies,—1. the darkness of final judgment, in opposi- 


_ tion to the glory and beauty of the kingdom of God ; 


2. the society of the spirits of darkness, in opposition 
to that of the patriarchs; 3. sorrow and shame, in 
opposition to eternal blessedness,—The three heathen 
centurions compared with the wise men from the 
East.— I will come and heal him.”’—Jesus is willing 
to come and heal the Gentiles. —Jesus is able to bless 
the Gentiles, even at a distance.—“ In the self-same 
hour;” or, the Lord, se help at the right mo- 
ment.—The hour of grace,—Loving zeal a character- 
istic of the kingdom of heaven: 1. The servant obey- 
ing his master from attachment and devotedness; or, 
Christianity in the domestic circle and in civil soci- 
ety. 2. The centurion serving his subordinate from 
esteem and compassion ; or, Christian philanthropy. 
3. Christ serving both; or, the kingdom of grace. 
Starke :—Quesnel: Ministers must ofttimes con- 
descend to those who are in misery, visit them in 
their sorrow, and point them for relief to the word 
of God, Acts viii. 30.—A blessing ever attaches to our 
following Jesus, ch, xix. 27; Luke viii. 43.—Majus: 
If we have tgsted Christ, the Bread of life, we shall 
always hunger after it, and follow Him, ch. y. 6; Isa. 
ly. 1.—Zeisiws : Outward leprosy a type of original 
sin, or of spiritual leprosy, Ps. li. 7; Isa. i. 6.—Bodi- 


. ly affliction often the occasion of leading us to Christ. 


O blessed sorrow! 1 Pet. iv. 1; Jer. xxx. 11.—The 


whole world 4 vast sick-ward.—A Christian must not | 
insist on anything in prayer, ch. xxvi. 39.—Zeisius ; | 


The surest and most effectual means in all our sor- 
rows, is recourse to prayer, Dan. ix. 3, 4; ch. xv. 25. 
—Quesnel:; Let us not despise even the greatest sin- 
ners, nor avoid meeting them, provided we beware of 
infection, Gal. vi. 1; James v. 19, 20.—Bibl. Tub.: 
Jesus can and will deliver us in our most grievous 
afflictions, and where all human means were in vain, 
Ps. vi. 9, 10.—Majus: The word of Christ is an ef- 
fectual remedy for curing spiritual leprosy, John xv. 
8.—The most acceptable sacrifice on the part of those 
who have been restored, is new obedience, John v. 
14; Isa. xxxviii. 15.—We are bound publicly to ac- 
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nine fee the goodness of God, Rom. v. 11; Ps. 
xxvi.— 7'he centurion, a soldier, a heathen, and a su- 
perior, cares for his subordinates, and prays for his 
servant, is humble, and believes in Christ, Go thou 
and do likewise. Rom. xv. 4; 1 Cor. x. 11; Bidl. 
Tub.—Let us not despair of the conversion of any 
man, in any condition of life—What too frequently 
military men are not, and what they should be.— Osi- 
ander: A genuine Christian will plead with Jesus not 
only for his own wants, but also for those of his 
neighbor.—The cross is sent even to pious families, 
and sometimes to the best members of them.—‘“ The 
Lord is near to all that call upon Him,” Ps. exly. 18, 
19; vi. 10.—Lord Jesus, speak the word only !—We 
admire riches, beauty, power, or art; but Christ ad- 
mires faith.— All men have not faith, 2 Thess. iii. 2. 
— Osiander ; Ofttimes we find more faith with soldiers 
and worldly persons than in many who pretend to be 
saints.— Luther: Faith is not confined to time, place, 
or condition. God has had a people at a time when 
it was little thought, in places where we should not 
have expected to find them, and among persons whom 
we would not have imagined to be His.—Majus : Be- 
lievers under the Old and New Testaments have all 
the same doctrine, the same faith, the same kingdom, 
and the same glory, Heb. xiii. 8 ; Acts xv. 11.—The 
rejection of the Jews caused by their unbelief, Rom, 
xi. 20; Isa. liii. 1; vi. 9; Deut. ix. 283.—Lo, the chil- 
dren who trust in external service, in the temple, and 
in the possession of gifts, are condemned; while 
strangers who are sincere in the faith are received: 
Isa. il. 4, etc.—The more light and grace we have re- 
jected, the greater will be the condemnation and 
darkness awarded us.—Blessedness of intercession, 
James v. 18; 2 Kings xix. 34; Jer. xxix. 7.—The 
stronger our faith, the less will God refuse us, espe- 
cially in spiritual requests.—True faith the source of 
all other gifts. Quesnel. 

Gerlach :—Luther (Randglosse): Faith does not 
know, it trusts in the mercy of God, Faith ever says, 
If Thou wilt ; not, if Thou canst——Weeping and 
gnashing of teeth: the former perhaps the expres- 


_ sion of softer, the latter of bolder, characters. 


Heubner :—Jesus can and will deliver.—Jesus is 
willing to come under our roof, although we be un- 
worthy of it—The kingdom of heaven the meeting- 
place of the children of God from among all nations 
and from all climes.—The power of a living faith in 
Christ: 1. Its character. Faith cleanses from sin, 
makes holy, and induces us to procure help for others 
by leading them to Christ. 2. Inferences: Beware 
of unbelief, but strive after true faith—All men are 
equal before the Lord Jesus, 


IL. 


The disease in the family ; the diseases in the city. Salvation spreading from the household of Peter, or the 
° dwelling of the Lord (the Church), into the city. 


Onaprer VIII. 14-17. 


14 
15 and sick of a fever. 


And when Jesus was [had] come into Peter’s house, he saw his wife’s mother laid, 
And he touched her hand, and the fever left her: and she arose, 


16 and ministered unto them [him]." When the even [evening] was come, they brought 
unto him many that were possessed with devils: and he cast out the spirits with Azs [a]* 
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17 word, and healed all that were sick: That it might be fulfilled which was 
Esaias [Isaiah] the prophet, saying, Himself took our infirmities, and bare 


sicknesses. 


oken by 
Toots] our 


3 Ver. 15.—Adr@ is better supported than the reading of the teat. reo. alrois. 
® Ver. 16—{All the older E. V., also that of Rheinis, correctly render Adyy: with a word, Wicl. dt vord.—P. 8.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


The accounts in Mark and Luke confirm the state- 
ment, that on the evening of the day when the Lord 
restored the mother-in-lgw of Peter, a large number 
of demoniacs in Capernaum were healed. Chrono- 
logically s ing, the event took place during the 
residence of the Lord at Capernaum, previous to His 
first journey into Galilee, and to the Sermon on the 
Mount. The statement of Luke, that Christ rebuked 
the disease, implies no contradiction. The healing 
word of Christ is omitted by Matthew and Mark, 
while Luke omits to mention that He took her by 
the hand and lifted her up. Lastly, according to 
Mark and Luke, the cure was performed on the in- 
tercession of the members of the family,—the sick 
person herself being unable to entreat help. From 
the circumstance that Jesus rebuked the fever, we 
gather that her disease was somehow connected with 
the sufferings resulting from demoniacal possessions 
then prevailing in the town. 

Ver. 14. Into the house of Peter—Accord- 
ing to John i. 44, Peter and Andrew, as well as 
Philip, were natives of Bethsaida. Afterward, Peter, 
and probably Andrew (ch. iv. 18), had settled in Ca- 
pernaum,—partly, perhaps, on account of the fish- 
eries, and partly from his connection by marriage 
with the place, The marriage of Peter is also re- 
ferred to in 1 Cor. ix. 5. It is remarkable that he 
who is said to have been the first bishop of Rome 
was a married man. Legend has it that her name 
was Perpetua, or Concordia; and that her husband 
accompanied her on her way to martyrdom in Rome. 
Their daughter was called Petronella. (Clement of 
Alexandria. )* 

Ver. 15. She ministered unto Him, 8:7 « 6- 
ye..—This refers particularly to waiting at table and 

, as an evidence of her perfect recovery. 

Ver. 16. It was a time when there was in Caper 
naum a deep stirring of enthusiasm for the Lord— 
the evening of a great-day—when this general long- 
ing seems to have seized the inhabitants of the place, 
and they brought unto Him their sick, especially 
those who were possessed with devils, and laid them 
down at the door of His house. On demoniacal pos- 
sessions coropare the remarks to Matt. iv. 24. 

Ver. 17. That it might be fulfilled —A refe- 
rence to Isa. lili. 4: Our diseases (32257) has He 


borne (N02), and our sorrows (33°2832) He has 


* (St. Jerome, In the interest of monastic celibacy, infers 
that the wife of Peter was dead at the time, from the fact 
that her raother, when cured, waited on the tale. Arch- 
bishop Kenrick (Notes on the four Guspels) seems to ap- 
proxé of thisinference. Bot the ministering of the mother 

here evidently mentioned to show her complete recovery 
and love and gratitude forit. In the natural orders 
long convalescence follows the cure of a fever before health 
returns. Moreover St. Paul many years r this occur- 
rence (A. D. 57) refers to Peter's wife as living and accom- 
panying her husband on bis missionary journeys, 1 Cor. ix. 
& The Prot. V. correctly translates d5eAphy yuvatka 2 
“ae sister a wife” (Tynd. and Cranmer: “a sister to wtfa; 
Gen.: “a wife being a sister”); while the B.C. V. has: “a 
woman a sister.”"—P. 8.) 


taken on Himself (0230). In the Sept. more free- 
ly: ras auaprlas juay pépet, xa) wep) huey d3uraras. 
—The Evangelist quotes from the original; but ih 
strict accordance with its meaning, as Olshausen and 
others rightly remark, though Meyer denies it. It is 
true that in the original Hebrew, the Messiah is rep- 
resented as bearing and expiating our sins. But our 
diseases are undoubtedly connected with sin on the 
one, and death on the other hand; while the suffer. 
ing of Christ depends on His taking on Himself our 
sufferings, which is connected with His carry- 
ing them away. e must not, however, go so far 
as Olshausen, and speak gf spiritual exhaustion on 


the part of Christ. Meyer and von Ammon have ‘ 


overlooked the fact that, when healing those who 
were diseased, Christ entered into and shared their 
sufferings,—a circumstance evident from the narra- 
tive in Mark v. 80 (showing that He felt the going 
out of virtue ftom Him), as also from the resurreo- 
tion of Lazarus. But, in the present instance, the 
Lord had to contend with the concentrated sorrow 
and sickness of the whole city, and that on the eve- 
ning of a laborious day. For this labor and contest 
of the Lord, the Evangelist can find no more apt de- 
scription than by quoting the from Isaiah. 
Christ takes away disease, in token of His removing 
its root, sin, by taking upon Himself death as the 
full wages and the full burden of sin. 


~ 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1, The afflicted family and the afflicted city, both 
highly privileged by the presence and grace of Christ. 
Significant ‘connection between them: salvation 
spreading from the house to the city. 

2, The Evangelist gives us here the key to the 
mystery of Christ’s atoning death. By His fellow- 
suffering with our diseases, He- gradually descended 
into the unfathomable depth of His full sympathy 
with our death. Hence His miracles of healing par- 
took of the nature of atoning suffering, and prepared 
for it. Accordingly, as He suffered in all He did, so 
His suffering and death crowned and completed all 
He had done. His active and passive obedience are 
most closely connected. But as in His fellow-suffer- 
ing He took away the sting of suffering by taking 
away sin and awakening faith, so also has He swal- 
lowed up death in victory by discharging the debt of 
sin in His vicarious death, finis the work of re- 
demption, and introducing justifying faith. Such, 
then, was our reconciliation. In virtue of His per- 
fect fellow-suffering, He submitted to the death due 
to us; by His perfect surrender to God, He became 
our reconciliation, even as by His communication of 
grace He wrought in us faith in the mercy of God, 
and in the imputation to us of His sacrificial service. 
His miracles form the introduction and the com- 
oo of His reconciliation. Comp. 1 Pet. ii, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
The cross in the family.—The family and the 


OHAP. VIII. 18-37. 
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. town, as a household and a city of the Lord.—How 
Christianity elevated woman.—Christ and His people 
by turns engaged in the service of love. 1. He 
serves them; 2. they serve Him.—Rapid change 
produced in the house by the interposition of Christ: 
1. One laid down by fever, an active hostess; 2. an 
anxious family, a festive circle; 8. the Lord a physi- 
cian, the Lord a king; 4. the house an hospital, the 
house a church.—The right mode of celebrating our 
prpcialan? Fase lets the church, salvation spreads to the 
city.—Glorious evening of power and grace.—The 
morbid sympathy of man, and the healing sympathy 
of the Lord. 1. With reference to the former,— 
a, disease itself appears in morbid and irresistible 
sympathy; 5. morbid sympathy increases disease and 
pestilence ; ¢. at best, it leads to excitement and run- 
ning to the Lord, while not a few are unprepared 


and removes the ings of man.—7'he sponge 
of Christ in His mi ous cures, pointing to the 
great miraculous cure by His sufferings on the cross. 
—Jesus has taken upon Him the diseases of mar. 
algo.—The wards where those mentally afflicted arc 
confined, belong also to the Lord.—The sceptre of 
Christ’s triumph extends even over the cursed real 
of demons.—The apparent strength of despair, ana 
the Divine strength of perfect confidence.—Solemn 
night-seasons: 1. The night of suffering; 2. the night 
of repentance; 3. the night of death. 

Starke :—If we recover from di it is our 
duty to thank God, and all the more zealously tc 
serve Christ and our neighbor.—Let each bear an- 
other’s burden, Gal. vi. 2.—Zeisius:—Above all, 
learn that sin is the root of all disease, and that by 
true repentance thou mayest be set free from it.— 
To visit, to comfort, to refresh, and to serve those 


and unready. 2. The sympathy of Christ: a. Its 
Divine power resists all sinful influences, especially 
cowardice and despair; 5. it penetrates into, and 
lights up, the lowest depths of misery; ¢. it conquers 


who are laid on beds of sickness, Isa. xxxviii. 1, 4, 
5; Ecclesiast. vii. 34.—Gossner :-—To come, to ses, 
and to heal is here one, ' 7 


I é 


Miraculous works of Jesus on His missionary journey: The troubled disciples—the troubled sea. 


Cuaprer VIII. 18-27. 


(Ch, visi, 23-27, the Gospel for the 4th Sunday after Epiphany.—Parallels: Mark iv. 85-41; Luke viii, 
22-25; ix. 57-60.) : | 


18 Now, when Jesus saw gfeat multitudes' about him, he gave commandment to de- 
19 part unto the other side, And a certain scribe-came, and said unto him, Master, I will 
20 follow thee whithersoever thou goest. And Jesus saith unto him, The foxes have 

holes, and the birds of the air have nests;* but the Son of man hath not where to lay 
21 Aes head. And another of his disciples said unto him, Lord, suffer me first to go and 
22 ae my father. But Jesus said unto him, Follow me; and let the dead bury their 


23 And when he was [had] entered into a* ship, his disciples followed him. 
24 And, behold, there arose a great tempest in the sea, insomuch [so] that the ship was 
25. covered with the waves: but he was asleep [sleeping]. And his disciples [they ]* came 
26 to Atm, and awoke him, saying, Lord, save us [save|:* we perish. And he saith unto 
them, Why are ye fearful, 6 ye of little faith? Then he arose, and rebuked the 
27 winds [wind]‘ and the sea; and there was a great calm. But the men marvelled, 
saying, What manner of man’ is this, that even the winds and the sea obey him! 


? Vor, 18.—Lachmann with B. only: 3xAoy for 3xAous. (Cod. Sinaiticus sustains the plural.—P. 8.) 

* Ver. 20.—[Dr. Lange translates: Wohnneeter, Zelte, Horste, dwelling places, tents, which is more literal for xara- 
vanvecers, but not so popularas weste—P.8.J) 6.2.0 2.5 | ; 

® Ver. 23.—{Lange translates “the ship,” +d wAotoy, agreeing here with the Received Téxt and with Tischendorf's 
edition, But Codd. B., C. and other ancient authorities, and the editions of Lachmann, Tregelles, and Alford omit the 


article.—P. 8.) 
# Ver. 2.—Recepta: of padyral abrowv. Various authorities {and Dr. Lange) emit adrov. [Lachmann, Tte- 


celles, Ewald, and Conant omit also of padyral. So does Cod. Sinait.—P. 8.) 
_* Ver. 25.— Us, nuds is omitted in Codd. B.,C. al. (Cod. Sinait.] The speech is more Nvely and dramatic without 
uae. (Tischendorf, Lachmann, Tregelles, Lange, Conant, all omit #uas.] 
* Vor. 26.—(Cod. Sinait. reads the singular r¢ dyduy for Trois dvduors.—P. 8.) 
* Ver. 27.—[{Conant: “What manner of man belongs to the best English . ‘What kind of man,’ or ‘what sort 
@ mae,’ is not a suitable expression bere.” A. Norton (Translation of tho Gospels with Notes, Bost., 1855) translates: 
eer is this.” But woraxds is not simply ris, but the interrogativo of disposition, character, quality, 4. g. toi0s.— 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 18. Now, when Jesus saw great mul- 
titudes.—In this instance a motive for withdrawing, 
as in ch. v. 1; John vi. 8, 15.—There were seasons 
when the multitude would have proclaimed Him 
King: sudden outbursts of carnal excitement, from 
which the Lord withdrew. That such was the case 
in this instance, we gather from the profession made 


by the scribe in ver. 19. 
Eis +d wépay, to the opposite side of the lake. 
Ver. 19. And one, a came.—The els 


refers to the grepos in ver. 21; from which verse 
we also gather that this scribe was already one of 
Christ’s disciples, in the wider sense of the term, and 
that he now proposed henceforth to follow Jesus con- 
tinuously. When the Evangelists mention these calls 
to follow the Lord in a particular sense of the term, 
they seem always to refer to the apostolic office, not 
to discipleship. But as Andrew, John, Peter, James 
the Elder, Nathanael or Bartholomew, and Philip, 
‘had been previously called, and as the persons here 
addressed could not have been any of the brothers 
of the Lord (James the Younger, Joseph, Judas Leb- 
beus or Thaddeus, and Simon), we conclude that they 
must have been either Judas Iscariot, Matthew, or 
Thomas. m the peculiar characteristics which 
appear in the narrative, we venture to suggest, that 
the first of the two scribes was Judas Iscariot, the 
second Thomas, and the third individual (who is only 
mentioned by Luke) Matthew. This is, however, 
merely a hypothesis. made more or less ‘probable by 
the nexus of history (comp. Leben Jesu, ii. 2, p. 651). 
—In the Gospel of Luke, this event is introduced at 
a later period, when Jesus prepared for His last 
journey to Jerusalem (ch. ix. 51-62). A superficial 


investigation will serve to convince us that the trans- | ( 


action between Jesus and the sons of thunder, re- 
corded in Luke, had led to the introduction of this 
history in that connection. It seems like a psycho- 
logical combination designed to exhibit Christ’s mas- 
tery in dealing with different dispositions (say the 
four temperaments). Schleiermacher, Schnecken- 
burger, Gfrorer, and Olshausen, adopt the chronology 
. uke; Rettig, Meyer, and others, that of Mat- 
ew. 

Ver. 20. Karackynvdocers, “* Dwelling- 
saa not nests, as birds do not live in their nests.” 

Wette.* 

The Son of man.—Jesus adopted the name 
6 vibs tov dvdperov no doubt with special ref- 
erence to the prophetic vision in Dan. vii, 18, where 
Messiah is seen coming in the clouds of heaven, 
Wax "2D. (Comp. Hivernick’s Daniel.) Hitzig 
imagines that the Son of man seen by Daniel in the 
clouds was not the Messiah, but the whole people of 
Israel ;—an absurd hypothesis, refuted by Ewald (in 
his “ Jahrbiicher” for 1850). Daniel saw only the 
image or likeness of the Son of man, who appeared 
in the full sense in Jesus of Nazareth. In all prob- 
ability, Jesus chose this particular Old Testament 
designation of the Messiah, - because, unlike the 


others, it had not been grossly perverted to foster |. 


the carnal expectations of the Jews, Thus our Lord 
met the roorbid and fantastic expectations of His 
contemporaries—and among them, apparently, those 


* [Meyer fo the same effect: ‘ Places of abode where the 
birds are used to live, to sleep, etc. comp. xili. 82; not spect- 
floally este.” —] : 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


also of the scribe in the text—by laying emphasis on 
His genuine and true humanity as the Messiah. His 
great afin was, that the people should view Him as 
| true man—in the lowliness of His outward ap 
ance, but also at the same time in His high charac- 
ter, as the Son of man, ¢. ¢., the ideal man, the sec- 
ond Adam from heaven (1 Cor. xv.). The bold sup- 
position of Weisse, that the term, “ Son of man,” is 
used in opposition to the name of Messiah, deserves 
no refutation. It is remarkable that John had sim- 
ilarly avoided the title of Elijah, under which Mala- 
chi had predioted his advent, while he chose the 
designation given him by Isaiah: “ The voice of one 
crying in the wilderness.” The reason of this was, 
that carnal notions concerning the Messianic kingdom 
were connected with the former, but not with the 
latter expression (John i. 19, etc.). Meyer conceives 
that there is an antithesis implied in the term, “ Son 
of man,” as opposed to “ Son of God,” and denies 
e conception of ideal humanity (p. 82). Accord- 
ing to Augustine, there is a faint allusion to the 
boastfulness of the scribe in the expression, “birds 
of the air.” But this seems strained; and we would 
rather apply the term to the unreliable and fugitive 
character of his enthusiasm, while the word, “ foxes,” 
refers to cunning. 

Where to lay His head.—aA picture of a 
homeless pilgrim: hence, not of want in the ordina- 
ry sense, but of voluntary poverty. The answer of 
Christ implied, not a positive refusal of the overture 
of the scribe, but a solemn warning. He who saw 
not as men do, perceived, under that excessive pro- 
fession of this man, an amount of unreliableness and 
insincerity which called for such caution. 

Ver. 21. Another of His disciples.—In the 
stricter [rather in the wider] sense of the term—such 
as the “scribe” had been. Clement of Alexandria 
Stroma. iii. 4) suggests that this disciple was Philip; 
but he had been called at an earlier period. 

Bury my father—The father had died. Ac 
cording to some critics, his old father was still alive, 
and the expression, ¢o bury, meant to take care of 
him till his end, and then to commit him to his last 
resting-place. But the call to follow Christ immedi- 
ately, evidently implies, that at the time the father 
was actually dead. Burial was the most ancient 
mode of disposing of the dead (Cic. Legg. ii. 22; Plin. 
vii. 55), and was always practised by the Jews, in op- 
position to the Greek custom of burning the dead, 
which was quite exceptional among the Jews. It 
was considered the duty of sons to bury their parents, 
Gen. xxv. 9; xxxv. 29, etc. Tobith iv. 3. Comp. 
Winer sub voce: Begraben, Schittgen’s Hore [W. 
Smith : Bibl. Dict. sub Burial, vol. i. 233]. 

Ver. 22. Let the dead bury their dead.— 
Artificial explanations see in Meyer’s Commentary. 
The sentence is an Oxymoron, by which the burial 
of the dead is assigned to those who are spiritually 
dead.t The expression conveys to the hesitating 
disciple that there were more urgent duties in the 
kingdom of heaven than that of burying the dead, 


* (Not, however, in a rationalistic sense, but as contrast- 
ed with His former 3déa. Meyer correctly sees in the 


implies the consciousness of a purely divine and eternal 
preexistence (in deren Hintergrunde das Bewusstsein der 


CHAP, VIIL 18-27. 
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and particularly, of going through all the ceremo- 


nies connected with a Jewish burial. At the same 
time, it also alludes to the goal and end of those who 
are spiritually dead—their last and highest aim here 
is to bury one another. Death of the soul is connect- 
ed with death of the body.—Celsus (according to 
Origen) founded on this passage the objection, that 
the Saviour demanded what was inconsistent with 
duty to parents. But He only subordinates the duty 
of a Christian toward his own household and family, 
especially when another could take his place, to the 
highest of all duties—those of his spiritual calling, 
and to his Master.* Lastly, we infer from this trait, 
that this and the former reply were addressed to dis- 
ciples in the narrower sense of the term. 

Ver. 23. The ship, rd A ofo».—With the ar- 
ticle, meaning a definite ship, which waited to take 
them across the lake; the words of Jesus having in- 
duced His disciples (in the narrower sense) tp follow 
Him implicitly. 

Ver. 24. Xesauds,—indicating the effect, of 
which the cause (the winds, ver. 26) is afterward 
mentioned—a violent commotion of the sea. On the 
sudden storms occasioned by the situation of the 
Lake of Galilee, comp. Schubert iii, 287; Robinson 
fi, 416. 

Ver. 25. Save! we perish! Yacov, amoa- 
Abue0a.—Asyndetic (disconnected) language of in- 
tense anxiety. 

Ver. 26. Why are ye fearful ?—The word 
“afraid” would be too weak, and “ cowardly” too 
strong. Atany rate, it was a fearfulness which the 
Lord censured. It is worthy of special notice, that, 
according to Matthew, the Lord first rebuked the 
disciples, and after that the sea. See "33, Pa. cvi. 
9. (Mark and Luke reverse the order.) 

er. 27. The men, of &»@pwwror.—The men 
in their human nature,—more particularly, in their 
rapid transition from extreme anxiety to boundless 
admiration. Hence we infer that it applied to the 
disciples, and not, as Meyer supposes, to other par- 
ties accompanying Jesus. According to the account 
given by Mark, other vessels went along with that 
which bore the Lord; so that He must have been fol- 
lowed by a numerous company of disciples. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. In dealing with the different characters of the 
disciples, and adapting Himself to their natural dis- 
positions, the Lord showed how closely He read, and 


_*® (Ohrysostom: “Jesus forbade him to go, in order to 
deow that nothing, not even the most important work of 
natural duty and affection, is 60 momentous as care for the 
kingdom of heaven; and that nothing, however urgent, 
should cause us to be of a moment's delay in providing 
first forthat. What eurthly concern could more neces- 
sery than to bury a father? a work, which might be 
done speedily. And yet the answer is: ‘Let the dead bury 
their dead. Follow thou me.’ If, then, it fs not safe to 
spend even so little time as Is requisite for the burial of a 
parent, to the neglect of spirits! things, how guilty shall 
we be if we allow slight and trivial matters to withdraw nus, 
who are Christ's disciples, from His service! But rather 
let us endeavor, with Christ’s aid, to raise those who are 

ritually dead and buried, from the death of sin to a life of 
Aoitoousves as He raised Lazarus from the tomb, then we 
shall be His disciples indeed."—P. 8.) 
_¢ [Wordsworth likewise presses the def. art. rd, and 
i from Bengel: “Jesus habebat scholam ambulan- 
;” he sees in this ship an emblem of the church. But, 
unfortunately fur this interpretation, the article {s of very 
doubtful sathority, eee our crit. note above.—P, 8.) 


11 


how wisely He directed, the hearts of men. (Leben 
Jesu, ii, 2, 651; fii, 422.) 

2. The Son of man. The description furnished 
by Daniel of the appearance of Messiah, under the 
form of the Son of man, indicates a very advanced 
stage of the prophetic doctrine of the Messiah, Bat, 
in order clearly to perceive its import, we must com- 

this term, as used by Daniel, with the passage 
about the seventy weeks (Dan. ix.). [In the sixty- 
third week, the Messiah who was not a prince, was to 
be set aside by the advent of the people of the Prince 
who was not Messiah.| After seven weeks, i. ¢., at 
the close of the seventy weeks—cometh the Messiah, 
who, at the same time, is also a Prince. Hence the 
of the Son of man combines the two ideas of 
the suffering and the glorified Messiah. As the Son 
of humanity to which the curse attaches, He is hum- 
bled and rejected; while, as the Son of humanity 
on which the blessing is bestowed, He is exalted and 
declared Lord of an rp es Gerlach : 
“The first man was simply called Adam—, ¢., man, 
and every descendant of his is called a son of man; 
but Christ is called the Son of man, as being derived 
from Sa and yet the Head of a new race, 1 Oor. 
xv. 47. 

3. The import of the miracle of oe 3 the tempest 
has frequently been misunderstood. Paulus (of Heidel 
berg) resolves it into a nateral phenomenon ; Ammon 
regards it as an allegory or symbol ; while Strauss treats 
it as a myth.* It may also be turned into magic,+ if, 
with Meyer, we were to overlook the connection be- 
tween the tempest in the hearts of the disciples and 
that on the lake—between sin in man, and “ the con- 
vulsions and throes of nature” (Olshausen)—and re- 
gard this history as merely a direct act of power ex- 
ercised upon the elements, and nothing else. In this 
respect, it is sufficient to remind the reader of Rom. 
viii. 20. Not that we thereby explain the miracle, 
but that we present its Christian aspect. The Lord 
rebukes the storm in the minds of His disciples ; thus 
preparing for the tempest on the sea—He 
takes away the sin of the microcosm, in order then 
to remove the evils of the macrocosm. Hence this 
event has frequently been ed as a symbol of 
the paseage of the Church of Christ through the 
world. There is another aspect of it which deserves 
attention. In this miracle, the operation of the Son 

d of the Father coincide; as the New Testament 
ompletion of the Old Testament miracles upon na- 
ture, it is at the same time a prediction and a mir- 
acle, and thus a sign that the Son had, in the name 
of oe Father, entered upon the government of the 
wor 

4, Our modern degenerate and false philanthro- 
py fails to perceive the difference between a soul 
that is mourning and one which is fearful or de 
sponding. It is altogether erroneous, and must fail 
of its desired effect, if we administer to the fearful 
the comfort which is only appropriate to the afflict- 
ed. The latter, Christ ever upheld with words of 
kindness ; while He rebuked the fearful, by 
before them the terrors of His word, and thus 
ling them to a better state of mind. Thus He rebuk- 
ed those who were possessed, who by their coward- 


* [In German: “Von Paulus naturalisirt, von Ammon 
SESIOrIATS von Strauss mythisirt” (better: mythificirt).— 


¢t [Not: “ presented in a materias light,” as the Edinb. 
trl. has it, misled by a printing error of the first edition. 
The third ed. reads: “Ks kann freilich auch magisch ge- 
macht (not: materiadsirt) werden,” ete.—P. 8.) 
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fce had become the prey of unclean spirits; and 
similarly He rebuked the disciples, when from want 
of faith they were desponding or fearful. Thus also 
He rebuked the fever which weighed down the 
mother-in-law of Peter ; and, in the present instance, 
the sea and the winds. Such a rebuke must, of 
course, be regarded as symbolical, since neither sea 
nor tempest had personal consciousness. The ul- 
timate ground of this rebuke lay in the fact, that 
the disturbances of nature were caused by unclean 
spirits. Christ apparently regarded those sudden 
outbursts in nature not as manifestations of healthy 
and regular force, but as manifestations of weak- 
ness; just as the fever was the consequence of in- 
herent weakness, or of a germ of death, against 
which nature employed her utmost efforts in convul- 


rive struggle. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Jesus sees the multitude and approaches them; 
Jesus sees the multitude and retires from them. 1. 
The fact itself,—{a) in the Gospel history; (5) in 
that of the Church; (¢) in individual Christian com- 
munities. 2. Explanation of the fact: (a) He ap- 
proaches when He sees multitudes longing for His 
salvation and waiting upon His word ; (5) tie retires 
at the first appearance of fanaticism, which would 
have confirmed the carnal expectations of man, and 
not the word of God.—The Lord eschews the sinful 
obtrusion.of worldly men, in order to seek out the 
‘poor and the needy, afar off—The watchword of 
Christ: Zo the other side] 1. A watchword of 
faith, breaking through all narrow boundaries; 2. a 
watchword of love, overcoming all selfishness; 3. a 
watchword of courage, overcoming all r8.— 
The Saviour and the spiritual distemper of His disci- 
ples: 1. Spurious enthusiasm in our own strength (J 
will); 2. spurious scruples and spiritual hesitation 
(Suffer me).—Jesus the great model of pastoral work. 

esus W superficial enthusiasts to count the 
cost of following Him.—If we are willing to follow 
the Lord, we must become homeless wanderers, and 
be ready to renounce all our comforts.—The Son of 
man has not where to lay His head. 1. The fact: at 
the commencement, the manger; at the close, the 
cross; during His pilgrimage, a bench on the ship. 
2. Its import,—({a) so far as He is concerned ; (5) 80 
far as we are concerned.—The nests and caves of 
professing disciples who are not ready to yield their 
all to Christ. They seek,—(a) Atgh places (nests) in 
time of prosperity ; (6) of cone (caves 
in the hour of adversity.—Jesus teaches His faithfu 
disciples to get quit of their scruples and hesitation 
by considering the final aim of life—Le the dead 
bury their dead: 1. Compared with following Christ, 
which he had undertaken, this was the lesser duty ; 
2. others were able to take his place; 3. the disciple 
seemed to hesitate between two duties, while yet he 
had taken upon him the yoke of Christ.—Is a colli- 
sion of duties possible? As little as,—(a) between 
the commandments of God; (5) between 
of God; (c) between the ways of God; for such, in- 
deed, are all duties, so far as we are concerned.—It 
is characteristic of the spiritually dead, that they 
busy themselves with special affection about the cer- 
emonials of life-—The dead bury their dead: such is 
the end of all unbelieving lives.—Symbolical import 
of the passage of Christ with His disciples across the 
sea. It is a figure of all His leadings,—(a) of the 


e angels | giving 


people of God (the ark, etc.); (5) in the history of 
the Church; (c) in the experience of believers.—The 
unexpected tempest: 1. After so glorious a day, and 
on the beautiful, tranquil lake; 2. in company with 
the Lord Himself.—We read only once of the Lord 
being asleep,—a sleep full of majesty: (a) a sabbat- 
ic rest after His labor at Capernaum; (0) a sign of 
deep calm in the midst of the dreadful tempest; (c 
& preparation for the most glorious awakening; (. 
a type of His rest in the grave.—The cry of despair 
becomes a prayer when in proximity to the Lord.— 
How the Lord purifies even the supplications of the 
helpless.—All fearfulness or despondency in life 
springs from want of faith—The U#le faith ef the 
disciples: 1..A want of faith in what it forgot (Christ’s 
presence in the ship; the hope of Israel, the salva- 
tion of the race); 2. still faith in that they took refuge 
to Christ—Jesus calms every storm.— What manner 
of man is this /—The admiration of Jesus a transi- 
tion to praise and adoration. Our gratitude for de- 
liverance and salvation should ever end in praise. 
Starke:—We should occasionally retire into soli- 
tude, Luke vi. 12; v. 16.—Much preaching wearies 
the body, Eccles. xii. 12; Mark vi. 81.—Sudden fer- 
vor and good inclinations are not equivalent to fol- 
lowing Christ.—Many would like to be pious, but at 
the same time to retain their nests, houses, riches, 
honor, and comforts, ch. xvi. 24.—We must not run 
before God calls, Rom. x. 15.—Christ rejects none 
who come to Him, John vi. 87; but he who desires 
only earthly things from Him, receives a solemn warn- 
ing. Cramer.—Christ, the Lord of heaven and earth, 
became poorer than the beasts that perish; yet His 
poverty is our riches, 2 Cor. viii. 9.—The poor, who 
have nothing of their own, may well derive comfort 
from the voluntary poverty of Jesus. Quesnel._—2 
Cor. xi. 27.—Man is always opposed to the will of 
God: he either lags behind, or is determined to run 


‘before. The right way is, to wait till God speaks, 


and then not to delay a single moment following 
Him, Isa. lv. 8.—The spiritually dead, Heb. xi. 6; 
Jer. v. 8.—They who accompany the dead, are them- 
selves subject to death—A seafaring life affording 
striking signs of God’s wisdom and power (Ps. evii. 
28), but used for merely selfish purposes. Zeist 
God leads His on wondrously, but well, Ps. xli. 4.— 
Through fire and water, Ps, xci. 14 ; Isa, xliii. 2; xiii. 
16.—Genuine Christians follow their Saviour through 
storm and tempest, even unto death, 2 Cor. vi. 4; 
Ps, lxxiii. 28.—If Christ do not immediately come to 
our help, we are prone to imagine that He is asleep; 
but He never oversleeps the hour of our deliverance. 
—United prayer is the most effectual_—Prayer the 
best anchor in danger.—Let Christians beware of 
cowardice: His Church will continue so long as He 
endures. Bibl. Wirtemb.—In sedsons of extreme 
danger, the omnipotence and mercy of the Saviour is 
most fully and gloriously displayed, 2 Chron. xx. 12; 
Isa. xxxili. 10; 2 Cor. i. 8—Weak faith is neverthe- 
less faith, only it must increase.—After the tempest, 
sunshine.—The works of God, and His marvellous 
power in our deliverance, call for praise and thanks- 
iving.—Under the cross we learn what wonders our 
Lord worketh.—Gratitude, Ps. xiv. 7; Rom. xi. 20. 

Gossner :—Christ taught His disciples in a wan- 
dering school Here He led them to the stormy 
lake to teach them fearlessness.—Fearlessness great 
happiness. 

Heubner :—Our whole life may be compared to — 
a sea voyage in which we make for the heavenly ha- 
ven.— Christus habet suas horas e moras.” —Christ 


OHAP. VIIL 28-84, IX. 1-8, 


the Lord of nature.—The passage acroes the lake, a 
figure of our lives: 1. The commencement; 2. the 


pees 8. the end. 

isco:—Luther: Some make a pretext of good 

works for not following Christ; but the Lord shows 

that these are dead works.— Almighty power of Christ, 

by which He overcomes the world, and renders every- 
ing subservient to the kingdom of God. 

‘i pericope, the calming of the tempest, ver. 24- 


Drdseke :—The e across the lake, a figure 
of spiritual calm: 1. In reference to its character ; 
2. in reference to its origin; 8. in reference to its 
effects. —Marheineke :—How we see 00 usly 
meet every danger, when near to the beige; pet : 
—This narrative a pictorial representation of the 
Christian life: The vessel which carries believers; 
the sea, or the world, with its tempest and waves, 
and the sufferings of the children of God; Christ 
asleep, or delaying His succor; then follow prayer, 
His rebuke, His word of command, and the exclama- 
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tion of marvel.— H :—Christ our refage in 
the tempests of life. — Gretling :—The inner calm of 


the soul in the midst of the raging storm.— Hi ffell :— 
God is always and everywhere near us.—Kraussold : 
—Lord save! we perish! 1. The distress; 2. the 
cry for help; 3. the deliverance. 

[Alford :—“ The symbolic application of this oo- 
currence (the calming of the tempest) is too striking 
to have escaped gencral notice. The Saviour with 
the company of His disciples in the ship tossed on 
the waves, seemed a typical reproduction of the ark 

ing mankind on the flood, and a foreshadowing 
ef the Church tossed by the tempests of this world, 
but having Him with her always. And the personal 
application is one of comfort and strengthening of 
faith in danger and doubt.” — Hilary : — Those 
churches where the Word of God is not awake, are 
in of shipwreck, not that Christ sleeps, but 
He is slumbering in us by reason of our sleep. But 
where faith watches, there is no fear of wreck from 
the powers of this world.—P. 8.] 


Ty. 


Christ healing the demoniacs who profess His name; banished from Gadara; He restores the paralytic, 
and is accused of hlasphemy,—or, the blessed working of the Lord despite the contradiction of the - 


kingdom of darkness, 


Cuaprer VIII. 28-84, IX. 1-8. 


(Ch. tx. 1-8 the Gospel for the 19th Sunday after Trinify.—Parallels: Mark v. 1-20; Luke viii, 26-89; | 
~ Mark ii, 1-12; Luke v. 17-26.) 
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And when he was [had] come to the other side, into the country of the Gergesenes 


- [Gadarenes],' there met him two possessed with devils, coming out of the tombs, ex- 
ceeding fierce, so that no man [one] might [could, or was able to, dore uy ioxvew] pass 


29 by that way. 


And, behold, they cried out, saying, What have we to do with thee, 


30 Jesus,* thou Son of God? art thou come hither to torment us before the time? And 


31 there was a good way off from them a herd of many swine feeding. 


So the devils 


besought him, saying, If thou cast us out, suffer us to go away [send us away] ® into 


32 the herd- of swine. 


And he said unto them, Go. 


And when they were come out, 


they went into the herd of swine [into the swine];‘ and, behold, the whole-herd of 
swine ran violently [rushed] down a steep place into the sea, and perished in the wa- 
33 ters. And they that kept them [the herdsmen, of Bocxovres| fled, and went their ways 
into the city, and told every thing, and what was befallen to [had befallen] the pos- 
34 sessed of [with] the devils. And, behold, th@whole city came out to meet Jesus; and: 
when they saw him, they besought him that he would depart out of their coasts [bor- 


ders]. 


Ch. ix. 1 And he entered into a ship, and passed over, and came into his own city. 
2 And, behold, they brought to him a man sick of the palsy, lying on a bed: and Jesus, 

seeing their faith, said unto the sick of the palsy, Son, be of good cheer; thy sins be 
3 [are] forgiven’ thee. And, behold, certain of the scribes said within themselves, This 


4 man blasphemeth. And Jesus, knowing‘ 


their thoughts, said, Wherefore think ye evil 


5 in your hearts? For whether hdr easier, to say, Thy sins be [are] forgiven thee; 


6 or to say, Arise, and walk? 


ut that ye may know that the Son of man hath power 


on earth to forgive sins, (then saith he to the sick of the palsy,) Arise, take up thy 
7 bed, and go’ unto thine [to thy] house. And he arose, and departed to hig house. 
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8 But when the multitudes saw t, they marvelled [feared]*, and glorified God, which 


_ [who] had given such power unto men. 


1 Ver. 28,—Tadapnvay according to B., C., M., al. Grieebach, Scholz, Tischendorf (Tregelles, Alford, Conant]— 
Tepyeonvey C. codd. minusc., versions, Origen.—Tepaonvey, the ruling lectio at the time of Origen; several ancient 


versions, Lachmann. [Dr. Lange reads Gadarenes. Cod. Sinalt.: yalapnywy. 


See Com.—]) 


3 Ver. 29.— Incov is omitted in B., C., L. [Cod. Sinait.}, ete. Borrowed from Mark v. 7; Luke viii. 28 
3 Ver. 81—Amdore:Aoy juas, in Cod. B., (Cod. Sinait.], most of the versions, Griesbach, Lechmann, Tischcndorf 
(Tregelles, Alford, Conant]. The lectio recepta, éxlrpepoy juiw aweAGeix, is probably taken from Luke vill. 82, and ex- 


planatory. 


4 Ver. 82—Eis robs xolpous, B., O., (Cod. Sinait.}, Lachmann [for eis rhy &yéAny ray xoipwv). Probably taken | 


* from the parallel passages. 


® Ch. ix., ver. 2—(Ao dow ac is the indicative, either the prevent tense and equivalent to dga@vra: (as Homer uses 
adden for &pj), or more probably the perf. pass. (Doric form) for a@eivrai, remissa sunt. Comp. Winer, Grammat, ete., 
6th Germ. ed., 1855, p. 74. Lachmann and Tregelles read aglevra:s, remittunter, with Cod. B., Cod. Sinsit., and the 


Latin Vulgate.—P. 8.] 


* Ver. 4.—Lachmann, following B., M., reads ei3és instead of i3épy of the Received Text. 


7 Ver. 6.—{Cod. Sinsit. reads ropevou for Swaye.—P. 8.) 


® Vor. 8.— EpoBhOnoay, th-y feared, is much better supported than @Gavpacay, they marvelled. [It is sustained 
by bord newly discoverea Cod. Sinaiticus and adopted in all the modern critical editiona, except the Gr. Test. of Stier, and 


worth who adhere to the Recelvod Text.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 28. On the discussion about the readings, 
Pepyeonvov, Tadapnvay, Teparnyay, comp. the Com- 
mentaries.—Bleek (Beitriige zur Kvangelienkritik, 
i, 26): “From Orig. (in Joh. Tom. vi. 24), we may 
infer with tolerable certainty, that, at the time of 
that Fatlier, 'epyeonya» was not found in any of the 
MSS. of the Gospels then current. He only men- 
tions it as a conjecture, that this may have been an 
older reading. m that time it seems to have been 
introduced into manuscripts. Origen found that the 
common reading was Tepaonyey, that of Tadapnray 
also occurring. The change of the former into the 
latter word is easily accounted for, but not the 
reverse. Hence the writer has always been of 
opinion, that Tepacnvay, which Lachmann also has 
adopted, is the correct reading in all the three Gos- 

But as the town of Gerasa, in Arabia, could 
not possibly be meant, we suppose that the name was 
incorrectly written by the Evangelists, and that they 
probably meant the town of Gergesa, as Origen sug- 
gests.” Accordingly, we drop the reading Tepyeor- 
yey, and only retain thus much, that Origen was ez- 

ically right in maintaining that Jesus landed in 

e district of the Gergesenes, whose name at least 
(Tepyecaio, Gen. xv. 21; Deut. vii. 1; Josh. xxiv. 
11) is mentioned by Josephus sae i, 6, 2). But 
the MSS. are divided between the readings Gadara 
and Gerasa. Hence, judging from the circumstances 
of this narrative, we are warranted in fixing upon the 
adjoining Gadara, which was the capital of Perea, 
‘rather than on the distant Gerasa, which lay on the 
eastern boundary of Perea, and indeed was cofhid- 
ered by some phers to have been situate in 
Arabia. So also Winer and Meyer. Besides, the ex- 
pulsion of the Lord is represented as an event of con- 
siderable importance, which would not have been the 
case had He been banished from Gerasa, and not 
from the capital of Perea. Expulsion from a village 
by the sea-shore would only have induced Him to go 
farther inland; but banishment from the capital of 
the district rendered at least a temporary removal ab- 
solutely necessary. The pagan character of the dis- 
trict (swine, raging demons) may have led to the 
evangelical tradition, by which the scene of this nar- 
rative was transferred from Gadara to Gerasa. Gad- 
ara, the capital of Persea (Joseph. Bell, Jud. iv. 8, 8), 


situated to the southeast of the southermend of the 
Lake of Gennesareth, south of the river Hieromax, 
sixty stadia from Tiberias, upon a mountain, inhabit- 
ed chiefly by Gentiles (acco to Seetzen and 
Burckhardt). It is supposed to have been the mod- 
ern Omkeis (but comp. Ebrard, who places Gadara 
only one hour from the lake). See Wimer and the 
Encyclops. and von Raumer’s Palestine. On the east- 
ern shore of the lake, comp. Ritter’s Palestine. Eb- 
rard suggests, that there had been a village called 
Gerasa in the neighborhood of Gadara. Euseb. Ono- 
masticon refers to such a village under the article 
Gergesa, without, however, pronouncing decidedly on 
the point. 

Two possessed with devils.— Mark and 
Luke speak only of one. Strauss and de Wette hold, 
that the account of Matthew is the authentic narra- 
tive; Weisse and others prefer that of Mark and 
Luke. Ebrard suggests, that Matthew joined the ac- 
count of the possessed at Gadara with that in Mark 
i, 28; others fancy, that our Evangelist is in the 
habit of speaking of two individuals when there was 
only one. Meyer leaves the difficulty unsolved ; while 
Augustine, Calvin, and Chrysostom suppose that one 
of the demoniacs is specially mentioned, as the prin- 
cipal personage and the greater sufferer. This idea 
is confirmed by the consideration, that two demoni- 
acs would not have associated, unless the one had 
been dependent upon the other. For the details of 
the narrative, the parallel passages in the other Gos- 
pels must be consulted. 

Coming out of the tombs.—This was their 
abode, the only one Icft them, after they had with- 
drawn from human supervision and society. We 
conjecture that they chose this haunt not merely 
from melancholy, but rather from a morbid craving 
for the terrible. These tombs were either natural 
or artificial caves in the rocks, or built in the ground. 
The calcareous mountain on which Gadara was 
situated, was specially suited for such sepulchrea. 
Even Epiphanius (adv. Heres. i. 131) mentions these 
rocky caves near Gadara, which were called woAv- 
dySpia and ripBor. 

Ver. 29. What have we to do with Thee? 
27332 M0, 2 Sam. xvi. 10, etc. Grotius remarks 
ad loc. : “ Hoe si ex usw Latini sermonis interpreteris, 
contemtum videlur inducere. Ita entm Latins atunt : 
Quid tibi mecum est? At Hebrais aliud signijficat, 

. ° 
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nimirum cur mihi molestiam exhibes?”* The ordina- 
ry consciousness of the demoniacs was always affected 
by, and mixed up with, their morbid consciousness. 
Hence their power of anticipa morbidly 

veloped. By virtue of this faculty they now recog- 
nized the Divine power and majesty of the Lord 
(comp. Luke iv. 34). Hence the question, whether 
apd xatpod means: before the j of the Mes- 
siah, as de Wette and Meyer suppose. Perhaps they 
also anticipated that the work of Jesus in the district 
would be interrupted by them, and that it was not 
ready for the reception of the Messiah. . 

To torment us.—The apparent contradiction in 
the conduct of the demoniacs affords ‘a striking con- 
firmation of the truthfulness of this narrative. On 
the one hand, they seem to have felt the power of 
the Lord; they hastened to meet Him ; their fierce- 
ness was kept in check, and they humbly entreated. 
But on the other hand, they identified themselves 
with the demons under who8s power they ware ; they, 
{ appeared as their representatives, and in 
that capacity complained that Jesus was about to 
torment them by healing the demoniacs,—+. ¢., that 
He was about to send the demons to the place of tor- 
ment. De Wette: “ Torment us,” by disturbing our 
stay and rule in man. 

Ver. 30. A herd of many: swine.—The Jews 
were prohibited from keeping swine, which were un- 
clean animals (Lightfoot, 315; Eisenmenger, Ent- 
dektes Judenthum, i. '104). The herd must therefore 
have bel to or else have been kept for 
purposes of traffic. In any case, it might serve as ev- 
idence of the legal uncleanness of the people, and of 
their essentially Gentile disposition. 

Ver. 81. Probably the request was expressed in 
such terms as “ us, dwdéore:Aor Huds,” but the 
assent of the Lord was couched in the form of a per- 
mission, or even of a sentence of banishment. Hence 
the other reading of the Received Text. The request 
shows that ‘ese demons were antinomian, not phari- 
saical ; h eir ¢ of the swine. Possibly, 
there was also the malicious design latent, in this 
manner to put an end to the work of the Lord in 
the district.. But in that case, the compliance of the 
Lord must be regarded as an evidence that at that 
time the a of terror was a sufficient effect. 
Lastly, the request of the demons implies that they 
were many (Meyer), which indeed is expressly men- 
tioned in Mark and Luke. 

Ver. 82. Go, iwdyere.—The emphasis rests 
on the to go. Strauss and others have 
raised an objection, on the ground that Jesus here 
interfered with the property of others. In reply, 
Ebrard appeals to the divinity and the absolute power 
of Christ. He also reminds us of the casting out 
of those who bought and sold in the temple; which, 
however, is scarcely a case in point, as every Jew 
might claim the right of reproving and opposing 
open and daring iniquity. Probably the conduct of 
Christ, in the case of so manifest a contravention 
of Mosaic ordinances, might be vindicated on the 
game ground, as simply the privilege of every zeal- 
ous Israelite.t But the text does not oblige us to 


* (Comp. Comment. on John fi. 4. where Christ uses this 
Phrase in speaking to His mother.—P. af 

+[{Dr. Alford thos disposes of this difficulty: “The de- 
struction of the swine is not for a moment to be thought of 
in the matter, as if that were an act copuenen to the merci- 
fal character of our Lord's miracles. It finds {ts parallel in 
the curaing of the fig-tree (ch. xxi. 17-22); and we may well 
think that, if God has appointed so many animals daily to 
be alanghtered for the sustenance of men's bodies, He may 


suppose that Jesus took any interference with the 
herd of swine. He neither administered justice, nor 
enforced police regulations, nor took oversight of 
the herds of swine of Gadara. His only object was 
to cure the demoniacs, which He did by command- 
ing the demongsimply ¢o go. Other objections—such 
as, that the demons would have acted foolishly by 
driving the swine into the sea—are scarcely worth 
repeating. Any such difficulty would arise from 
the faise assumption that demons can never be stu- 
pid. It must be admitted that certain morbid states, 
such as derangement of the nervous system, mad- 
ness, idiocy, raving, etc., formed the natural sub- 
stratum of demoniac possessions. Hence there is a 
marked difference between the possessed, and those 
who, like Judas and the Pharisees, voluntarily sur- 
rendered themselves to the power of evil, as there is 
also between the demons themselves, and Satan, or 
between the renunciation of Satan in Christian bap- 
tism, and exorcism,—a rite which originally was only 
applied in the case of the possessed, and only intro- 
duced into the ordinary ritual of baptism and con- 
firmation of catechumens generally when spiritual 
knowledge was obscured in the Church. The demo- 
niacs were destitute of freedom, not merely on ac- 
count of the psychical ailment under which they la- 


‘bored, but because, while thus suffering, they were 


possessed by unclean spirits (xvevpata dxdbapra). 
The idea of bodily possession, or the indwelling of 


the evil spirit in the physical frame of the diseased, | 


was merely the popular notion. The main point was, 
that they were under the power of some special de- 
moniac influence, or of a number of such influences, 
which proceeded from real demons, and were 80 
strong, that the persons possessed identified them- 
selves in their own minds with the demons, But it 
is quite possible that such influences may have pro- 
ceeded not merely from the kingdom of Satan, in the 
narrowest sense, but also from the spirits of the de- 

‘Hence Josephus (De Bello Jud. vii. 6, 8) 
held, that the demons were the spirits of wicked men ; 
an opinion which was shared by some of the oldest 
of the Fathers, such as Justin Martyr and Athenag- 
oras. Tertullian was the first to turn the current of 
opinion on the subject, and ultimately, on the au- 
thority of Chrysostom, the old idea of the spirits of 
departed and lost men was discarded, and that of 
devils adopted. But a closer inquiry into the char- 
acter of sympathetic influences will show, that while 
the question, whence these demoniac influences pro- 
ceeded, is of secondary importance, such influences— 
even to literal bodily possession—are quite possible, 
whether the party affected was conscious of them 
or not. From this it follows, that a demoniac 
might feel himself under the influence of a whole hi 
gion of unclean’ spirits, as, from the account in the 
other Gospels, appears to have been the case in the 
present instance. Hence we must beware of the com- 
mon mistake, of putting the guilt of the demoniacs on 
the same level with that of wilful slaves of Satan. In 
our view, the blame attachable to such persons va- 
ried from the minimun, in the case of idiots, to a 
maximum. The common characteristic of all was 


also be pleased to destroy animal life when He sees fit for 
the liberation or instraction of their souls. Besides, if the 
confessedly far greater evil of the possession of men by evil 
spirits, and all the misery thereupon attendant, was per- 
mitted in God's inscratable purposes, surely much more this 
lesser one. Whether there may have been special reason 


8 
in this case, such as the contempt of the Mosaic law by the 


keepers of the swine, we have no means of judging; but it 
is at least possible.”"—P. 8.] 
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cowardice,—a cowardly surrender of a weakened and 
lowered consciousness to wicked influences. The 
game remarks apply to the moral aspect of madness 
generally ; and we would adopt the idea, that all mad- 
ness was connected with a kind of demoniac influ- 
ence, rather than the view, that the demoniacs of 
Scripture were merely lunatics, or even that of older 
orthodox interpreters, who regarded them as a class 
of persons possessed by the devil,—God allowing it 
at the time of Christ, and then only, for the purpose 
of glorifying His name. We do not, however, deny, 
that at that period, when all human corruption had 
reached its climax, these demoniac possessions also 
appeared in a more full and patent manner. But if 
we consider that the evil primarily depended upon 
moral cowardice and non-resistance to evil, we shall 
understand all the better the method of cure adopted 
by the Lord. The thunderbolt of His power and di- 
vine rebuke would once more kindle the ray of life 
and strength in the soul, fill the spirits who possess- 
ed the demoniac with fear, and thus break the fetters 
by which they held their victims. It snapped, so to 
speak, the connection between the diseased mind, de- 
prived of its freedom, and the demon; while at the 
same time the soul was brought under the influence 
_ Of the Divine Being. Such was the deliverance from 
the 8alue», who, although a personal being, is desig- 
nated as Saiuéviov, in allusion to the impersonality of 
the relationship. 

They went into the herd of swine.—Of course 
the demons, not the demoniacs. The commotion in 
the herd, by which they rushed down a steep 
place into the sea, is readily accounted for from 
the well-known sympathy existing among ious 
animals. If one of the herd was seized with terror, 
all the others would be affected. Probably the horse 
is, of all animals, most liable to sudden fright, espe- 
cially from spectral apparitions ; but swine are also 
subject to such wild frights (comp. Scheitlin’s Thier- 
seelenkunde, vol. ii. 486). Perhaps the reason why 
swine were Levitically unclean, may have been not 
merely their outward conformation, but their suscep- 
tibility for impure psythical impressions. The cir- 
cumstance, that the demons went into the swine, 
seems indeed mysterious; but the fright of these an- 
imals arose probably from the last terrible parox- 
yan, which ordinarily accompanied the healing of the 
gies (Mark i. 26; Luke iv. 85; Mark ix. 26, 
etc. ). 

*Opugy, cum timpetu ferri, trruere, ch. xix. 29.— 
Olshausen suggests, that the demons drove down the 
herd; Henneberg, Neander, and others, that they. 
were impelled by an unknown, but accidental cause ; 
while Meyer regards this as a mythical additign. We 
prefer leaving it unexplained, as belonging to the 
mysterious connection between the world of spirit 
and nature. 

Ver. 34. The whole city.—For the moment, 
the terror produced by this miracle proved even 
stronger than the indignation excited by the loss 
sustained. Accordingly, as the heathen were wont 
to go in solemn procession to the altars of the gods 
in order to avert calamities, so the people of Gadara 
went out to meet Christ, humbly beseeching Him to 
depart from their coasts. They evidently feared, lest, 
if He remained, they should sustain yet greater dam- 

e. The cure of two furious demoniacs, involving 
the loss of a herd of swine, appears a calamity in a 
trict where swine have their kecpers, but men are 
eft uncared for. Jesus departs; but those who have 
been restored are left behind—more especially he who 


A 


would fain have followed Him—to bear witnees in 
Decapolis of the power and of Christ. 

Chapter ix. vers. 1-8.—Luke (v. 17) and Mark (ii. 
8) relate this history immediately after the cure of 
leper. _ But this place belongs rather to the event 
connected with the centurion at Capernaum. Besides, 
the circumstance, that the scribes of Galilee now 
commenced their active opposition, proves that the 
chronological arrangement in Matthew is correct. 

Ver. 1. Into His own city.—In the Greek: 
els thy i3fa» wdAcyv. Capernaum had the 
honor of bearing that name (iv. 13). 


Ver. 2, A rapadurinxéds. See Com. on ch. 
iv. 24. 
Jesus seeing their faith.—This faith appeared 


more particularly in the bold plan which they adopt- 
ed for bringing the sufferer into the presence of the 
Lord, as related by Mark and Luke. But while all 
shared that faith, the poor sufferer himself appears to 
have given the special directions. Paralytic, but 
healthy in soul,—a hero in faith on his sick=bed. 
Matthew indtfcates the extraordinary char&cter of the 
circumstances by the expression: «al i3ov. 

Be of good cheer, @dpae:, réxvor.—These 
two miracles afford an insight into the various meth- 
ods by which the Lord restores those who are cow- 
ardly, and, those who, strong in faith, are afflicted. 
In the one case, He rebukes; in the other, He com- 
forta.—T éxvoy, an affectionate address ; Mark ii. 5; 
x. 24; Luke xvi. 25. Analogous is @i-yarep, ver. 22. 

Are forgiven thee, agéwrtai oo:.—tThe. 
perfect tense (Doric), Beza: Emphasis minime negli- 
genda, In this instance the palsy must have been the 


consequence of the sin of the sufferer, though not in 
other cases, John ix. 3. That Christ with His unfailing 
penetration at once recognized and singled out these 
instances, showed how vastly different His judgment 
was from the prejudices of the people (Luke xiii. 4, and 
the account of Lazarus). Strauss vainly imagines that 
there is a contradiction between this and the other 


accounts about the Lord. Comp. against him the 
remarks of Meyer (note on p. 15%), who, however, 
should not have denied that in the case before us the 
forgiveness of sins was both the moral and the pey- 
chical condition of restoration. It seems to us strange 
that de Wette should half concede the statement of 
Hase (in his Leben Jesu, § 73), who regards this history 
as an accommodation to popular prejudices. 

Ver. 3. ae behold, certain of the scribes. 
—Before this, the scribes had not even in their 
thoughts charged the Lord with blasphemy. We 
have here a third evidence that Christ read the inmost 
thoughts of man. He tracod.the affliction of the 
palsied man to its secret origin in sin; He read the 
measures adopted by the palsied man, and by those 
who bore him, and traced them to faith ; and He read 
the scribes, and descried their secret and blasphem- 
ous objections, that He was guilty of blasphemy, 
since God alone could forgive sins (Lukegv. 21). Per- 
haps these feelings may have appeared in their coun- 
tenances, as the Jews were wont to express their ab- 
horrence of blasphemy in the strongest manner, even 
rending their garments and spitting when they deem- 
ed the prerogatives of God openly invaded. In the 
present instance, fear may have restrained such an 
open expression of what was marked in their faces 
and gestures. Hence de Wette is wrong in suggest 

at the expression i3eé» in ver. 4 13 “ well ex. 
plained by the reading e/3dés” (after B., M.). Mark 
here correctly adds: rq rvevmar:. “To read the 
thoughts and dispositions of others{comp. John ii. 24, 


—_ 


CHAP. VIIL 28-84, IX. 1-8. 


25), was a characteristic of the expected Messiah (ses 
Wetstein ad loc.). In virtue of being the Son of God, 
Jesus possessed this power, which may be consid- 
ered analogous to that of working miracles.” —Mey- 
er. But we must not forget thé vast difference be- 
tween the notion of a ical reading of thoughts, 
which the rabbins entertained, and the Divine-human 
introspect of Christ, which in every instance was 0c- 
casioned by some mark overlooked by others, but 
patent to the Master. - 

Ver. 4. Wherefore think ye evil ?—Olshau- 
sen: Evil, because wee failed to understand His 
Divine character. De Wette: On account of their 
hasty, malevolent, and light judgment. Comp. Matt. 
xii. $1. Their thoughts were evil in themselves, be- 
cause they regarded the highest life as a blasphemy, 
and also because they expressed not openly their 
scruples. Hence syeis, in opposition to those who 
confidedin Him. Probably they chiefly objected to 

is. that Christ seemed to abolish the arrangements 
of the temple, by which the priest typically forgave 
sins on offering the sacrifice appointed by the law. 
It is absurd to interpret the expression used by the 
Lord as a mere announcement of forgiveness of sins 
(Kuinoel). 

Ver. 5. Which is easier ?—i. ¢. In truth, 
both are equally difficult, and presuppose Divine 
power and authority. But, as the full effect of His 
absolution could not be patent to the outward senses, 
He accords a visible confirmation of it by a mir- 


acie.* 


Ver. 6. But that ye may know, Arise.—The 
Evangelist purposely omits to indicate the change of 
persons addressed,+ in order to make it more pictorial. 
‘ That ye may know that power has the Son of Man 
(power is put first by way of emphasis) on earth (in 
opposition to heaven) to forgive sins, Arise,” etc. 
For other details, see the account in Mark and 
Luke. 

Ver. 8. were afraid (in the authorized 
version, ed), ¢90B87O8ncav.—Those who 
witnessed the occurrence experienced a spiritual con- 
flict—the Spirit of Christ contending in their hearts 
with the unbelief of tle scribes. these circum- 
stances, the miracle of healing proved all the more 
quickening, that the gracious working of Christ in 


*rDr. Taznon, Notes on the Miracles of our Lord, 6th 
ed., nd., 1858, p. 206 6q., correctly observes: “In our 
Lord’s ment it must be carefully noted that He does 
not ask, ‘Which is easiest, to forgive sins, or to raise a sick 


‘ man?’ for it could not be affirmed that that of forgiving was 


' thee, or to say, Arise and walk?’ And 


_ easier than this of healing; but, ‘ Which Is easiest, to claim 


this power or to claim that; to say, Thy sins be forgiven 
e then proceeds: 
‘That is vasicst, and I will now prove my right to say it, by 
saying with effect and with an outward consequence setting 
its seal to my truth, the harder word, ‘ Rise up and walk.’ 
By doing that whfch is submitted to the eyes of men, I will 
attest my right and power to do that whitch, in its very na- 
ture, lies out of the region of proof, By these visible tides 
ef God's I will give yo to know in what direction the 
great under-Currents of His love are setting, and that those 
and these are alike obedient to my word. From this which 
I will now do openly and before you all, you may conclude 
that it is no ‘robbery’ (Phil. ii. 6) upon my part to claim 
also the power of forgiving men their sins.’ Thus, to use a 


¢ familiar ilinstration of our Lord's argument, it would be 


. could disprove his claim 


easior for a man, equally ignorant of French and Chinose, 
to claim to know the last than the first; not that the lan- 
e itself is easier, but that, in the one case, multitudes 

; and in the other, hardly a scholar 
or two in the land.”—P. bj 
+ (This changp is indicated by the parenthetic words of 
the Evangelist: tére A¢ye: Tq wapaduTiK@. The regu- 
jar eonstruetion would require either ei3@acy for eidire, 


or Adyos for rére A¢yei.—P. 8.) 
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the face of this opposition implied a greater manifes- 
tation of power. , 

Such power unto men.—Grotius and Kuinoel 
apply thia simply to Jesus, regarding d»8pérois as 
the plural of category. Baumgarten-Crusius explains 
it: Such power to men for their salvation through , 
Christ. Meyer and de Wette: A new gift of God to . 
humanity. But the expression ref especially to ° 
the éfovgia of forgiving sins. This power, which 
hitherto had been enthroned in the most holy place 
as the prerogative of Jehovah, now stood embodied 
before them, as it were an incarnate Shechinab. 
Hence their joyous expression: He has given it to 
the Son of Man, and therefore tomen. The explana- 
tions of Kuinoel and Meyer are not contradictory.* 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


‘1, These two miracles have this in common, that 
they were accomplished under exceedingly difficult 
circumstances. In the first instance, the codperation 
of receptive faith was entirely wanting. The only 
germ present was that awe with which the demons 
owned the power and supremacy of Christ; while, on 
the othea hand, the Saviour had to contend not only 
with the demoniacal spirit, but with the impure and 
grovelling disposition of the Gadarenes. In the seo- 
ond miracle, the unbelief of the Pharisees and scribea 
formed a counterpoise to the faith of the palsied 
man, and of those who brought him forward. Add 
to this, that the first cure was followed by expulsion 
from Gadara, and the second by a secretly harbored 
reproach of blasphemy on the part of the scribes, 
which was fully expressed on a later occasion (Matt. 
xii, 24 

2. The two miracles are still further connected by 
the peculiar view of Christ which they present. More 


than in any other instance in which He healed the 


possesged, does the Lord here appear as the Mighty 
One—as conqueror not only of demons, but also of 
the dark and hostile powers of pagan or semi- 
countries ; while, in the second ‘miracle, we see Him 
penetrating to the root of ‘evil, to sin, and removing 
the moral power of consciousness of guilt. His say- 
ing grace extends to the lowest psychological and 
moral abyss of human misery. Combining these 
two miracles with that of ealming the tempest, we 
behold Christ as the Lord over nature, over the pow- 
ers of darkness, and over the depths of the human 
heart. 

3. The cure of the demoniacs at Gadara may be 
regarded as forming the central-point of biblical de- 
monology. - It is also an explanation and defence of 
the legal prohibition of swine-flesh under the Old 
Covenant. But Lisco and Gerlach go too far in 
maintaining that the destruction of the herd was in 
tended as a punishment. Jesus only permiés it at the 
request of the demoniacs, who have not yet complete 
ly recovered, and hence are not quite under His pow- 


*(Atrorp: “Tos avOpdmros, to mankind. They ree 
garded this wonder-working as sometblog by God granted 
to men—to mankind; and without supposing that had 
before them the full meaning of their words, those words 
were true in the very eee sense. SeéJobn xvit 8."-— 
Trexon, On Miracles, p. 209: “They felt rightly that what 
was given to one man, to the Man Christ Jesus, was given 
for the sake of all, and ultimately éo all, that it was indeed 
given ‘unto men,’ they felt, that He possessed these pow- 
ers as the true Head and -d digaaphorgpie of the race, and 
therefore that these gifts to Him were a rightful subject of 
he and thankagiving for every member of that race."— 
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er. Nor must we forget that, despite their own im- 
purity, the demoniacs commonly,possessed in in- 
creased measure a clear sense of what was unseemly 
(comp. Acts xix. 15). The demons chose to enter 
into the swine. The demoniacs also chose to bring 
an ironical punishment on their district, and thus to 
vent their last paroxysm in a direction more whole- 
some than formerly.—Lastly, the Lord Himself re- 

ed this judgment as wholly suitable, without, 

owever, having directly sent it. 

4. The absolution of the palsied man, and later 
instances of the same kind, were in some ts an 
anticipation of the moment when the veil in the tem- 
ple was rent in twain. Such seems also to have been 
the unconscious feeling of those who were present at 
the time. This history forcibly presents to our view 
the connection between sin and misery, between for- 

iveness and recovery, and hence also between justi- 
cation and the resurrection. 

[5. The power of forgiving sins ia a strictly Di- 
vine privilege, as the Jews rightly supposed, and could 
be claimed by Christ only on the ground of His Di- 
vine nature. Hence we may use this claim as an 
argument for the Divinity of the Saviour (as Athana- 
sius did — the Arians). Yet He claimed and 
exercised this power as the iacarnate Son of God, or 
as the Son of Man on earth, having brought it with 
Him from heaven, as the one who is at once like unto 
us, and above us all as the crown and perfection of 
humanity. While on earth, He exercised the power 
directly and personally; after His exaltation He ex- 
ercises it in His Church as. His organ through the 
means of grace, and the ministry of reconciliation. 
Hence He conferred this power, commonly called the 
power of the keys, i. ¢., the power of discipline in re- 
ceiving and excluding members, and thus opening 
and shutting the gates of the kingdom of heaven, 
upon His apostles (Matt. xvi. 19; xviii. 18), who in 
this case speak and act in the name and by the au- 
thority of Christ. The Church does the works of 
heaven on earth ("‘ faci in terris opera calorum”"), 
and binds and looses, but only by a committed, not 
_ an inherent power, and only as the organ of Christ. 

Comp. Trench, Notes on Mir., p. 207, and Worde- 
worth in Jatt. ix. 6: “ Christ forgives sins not only 
as God, by His omnipotence, but as Son of Man; 
because He*has united man’s nature to His own, and 
in that nature has fulfilled the law and perfected 
obedience, and so merited to receive all power on 
earth (Matt. xxviii. 18) in that nature; which power 
He now exercises as Mediator, and will continue to 
exercise, till all enemies . . are put under His feet. 
As Son of Man, He ever exercises this power of for- 
giving sin on earth, by means of the Word and Sac- 
raments, and by the Ministry of Reconciliation (2 Cor. 
v. 18, 19), and by whatever appertains to what is 
called ‘the Power of the Keys.’ . .. Besides, by 
saying that sins are forgiven ‘upon earth,’ our Lord 
reminds us that a there is no more place 
for tance and forgiveness, for then the door is 
ebut.” A false inference. The contrast is not be- 
tween earth and eternity, but between earth and hea- 
ven.—P. §.] 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTIOAL. 


Jesus encounters the contradiction and enmity of 
the world, not only in His teaching, but also in His 
works of grace and power.—The glory of Christ’s 
miracles appears in this, that they are performed in 
the midst of unbelievers, if He only meet with a 
grain of faith in those who apply to Him for help.— 


Jesus must pluck as brands from thie b those 
whom He redeems from the unbelief of the world.— 
Christ’s casting out the unclean spirits, as connected 
with His forgiveness of sins. 

The hi of the Gadarenes.—Jesus makes 8 
way for His own both by sea and by land.—The in- 
security of highways an indication of the state of a 
country.—Connection between human raving and.the 
spirits of darkness.—Internal contradiction on the 
part of those who were : 1. They hasten 
reverently to meet the Lord, and yet complain that 
He would torment them; 2. they betake themselves 
to entreaty, and yet display malice ; 3. they are them- 
selves cured, and yet become burdensome to others, 
—The possessed gave a more suitable reception to the 
Lord than the people of Gadara.—The proximity of the 
Holy One rendering uneasy and tormenting not only 
open and wilful sinners, but also those who are de- 
prived of their moral freedom.—lIt is easier for Christ 
to heal the raving of maniacs than to remove calcy- 
lating and yet stupid selfishness.—The Divine judg- 
ment accompanying the cure: a trial of the country 
and people.—The expulsion of the Lord, under the 
guise of reverence, and in the form of an entreaty, 
notwithstanding the ceremony of a procession come 
out to meet Him. 

The cure of the Paralytie, ch. ix. 1-8.—The Lord 
reading the secrets of the heart: 1. He descries in 
the urgent endeavors of felt need, the faith which 
prompts them, and brings it to maturity; 2. He des 
cries in the misery the guilt which was its cause, and 
removes not only the misery, but also its root ; 8. He 
descries the secret unbelief of the heart, and obviates 
its pernicious influences.—The miracle on the con- 
science and the miracle on the sick life are always 
combined: 1. The former is the root; the latter, the 
manifestation. 2. The one or the other may, indeed, 
be more apparent; but 38. the miracle on the life 
cannot prove lasting without that on the conscience, 
while that on the. conscience is manifested by that 
on the life—This miracle on the palsied man reveal- 
ing the fullest measure of grace of all the cures ac- 
complished by Christ.—Son, be o Bsa cheer ; thy 
sins be forgiven thee.— The Sen of Man has power on 
earth to forgive sins. —Christ will manifest in the 
bodies of His people what He has done for their souls, 
—The gospel of free grace confirmed by visible signs 
before the eyes of His opponents: 1. By the recovery 
of nations; 2. by the flourishing condition of coun- 
tries; 8. by the tokens of a coming resurrection all 
over the earth.—The scribes and priests of the law 
forgiving sins, and Jesus forgivitig sins: 1. The for- 
mer connected with outward ordinances, sacrifices, 
and the services of the temple, typical in its nature 
and arrangements; 2. the latter proceeding from 
free grace, received by faith, and manifested in a ncw 
life—The outward evidence of secret grace.—The 
gospel of the forgiveness of sins by Christ, the most 

lorious gift of God to man.—What Ged gave to 
hrist, He gave through Him to men. 

Starke :—The devils also believe and tremble, 
James fi. 19.—Zeistus :-—If the devil cannot have his 
will, it is a torment to him; so also with his children, 
the wicked.— Osiander :—They who only seek to do 
harm are certainly Satan’s children, John viii. 44.— 
Hedinger :—Now-a-days, also, the devil enters into 
the swine.—God sometimes deprives us of our out 
ward possessions: 1. In compassiong 2. in right 
eousness. Quesnel.—Hedinger :—What ingratitude 
to retain the swine and to banish Christ !—It is one 
of Satan’s devices to represent the gospel as causing 


CHAP. IX. 9-17. 
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losa.—They who banish Christ in His members are 
worse than the Gadarenes.—Ch. ix. 1-8. Hedinger : 


—It is our duty to succor our neighbor in his dis- | 


tress.— When laid on a bed of sickness, we ought to 
be more anxious for the health of the soul than for 
that of the body.—True faith receives from the hand 
of God what it sought.—He who from the heart re- 
pents and believes on Christ has forgiveness, Acts x. 
48.—Jesus the thoughts and intents of the 
heart, John ii, 25.—It is impossible to be happy or 
comfortable if we are not assured that we are God's 
children.—Each miracle of power or of grace the 
earnest of another.—Forgiveness uf sins comprehends 
every bleasing.— Quesnel :—What is felt a stumbling- 
block by the worldly-wise, is an occasion to the sim- 
ple to praise God.—Admiration and praise must go 
together. 

Gerlach :—Those who hate Me love death, Prov. 
viii, 36.—Miracles are but the anticipation and ear- 
nest of a higher order of things. Hence, as under the 
Oid, so under the New dispensation, Jesus occasion- 
ally manifested Himself in His miracles as the future 
Judge of the world.—But this was not the main ob- 
ject of His miracles, which, in general, were the man- 
ifestation of His sone afd performed by Him as Re- 
deemer.—Miracles of judgment: this instance (5 
the money: and those who bought and sold 
in the temple (?); the unfruitful fig-tree; terror 
struck into the company of those who came out to 
take Him. (Ananias and Sapphira, Elymas.)—In this 
instance also, blessing and judgment were conjoined : 
1. Safety restored to the district; 2. the neighbor- 
hood delivered from evil spirits; 8. the possessed 
cured; 4. the attraction of a prohibited enjoyment 


removed.—Ch. ix. 1-8. A em rests on 
the name, “ Son of Man,” as signifying the Messiah 
or the Saviour, as man among men.—Jesus has be- 
stowed upon His servants authority to announce to 
sinners forgiveness of sin in the name of God. 

Heubner (on ch. ix. 1-8) :—Even the faith of 
others may aid us in obtaining forgiveness of sins.— 
Christianity has, directly and indirectly, a beneficial 
influence on bodily ailments.—Consciousness of sin 
is the sting in all our bodily sufferings. Forgiveness 
is the first thing which man requires in his misery.— 
Christ always addresses to afflicted souls the words, 
“ Be of good cheer."—-The common proverb, that 
thoughts are free, is essentially untrue-—Common 
tendency to suspicion.—The deliverance of others 
should be matter of joy to us.—The healing of the 
paralytic: 1. How Jesus begins it; 2. how He de- 
fends it; 3. how He completes it.—The power of 
Christ to forgive sins: 1. Wherein it consists; 2. its 
condition. 

Reinhard, 1802.—The forgiveness of sins has the 
most beneficial influence also upon the consequences 
of our ons.— Harms :—The connection be- 
tween sin and suffering: 1. Generally patent; 2. 
sometimes hidden; 8. always certain.— Westermey- 
er :—The power of Jesus to forgive sins on earth: 1. 
The contradiction against it; 2. the testimonies for 
it; 8. ita glory; 4. its conditions. Sachse :—Christ 
the true Physician of the soul. Ranke -—The pow- 
er of Christ to forgive sins.—C. Beck :—Christ knows 
how to save truly: 1. He looks to the ground; 2. He 
heals from the ground.—Hépfner :—Christ at the 
sick-bed.— Fuchs :—The blessing of sickness.—Z. 
Miller :—I believe the forgiveness of sins. 


Vv. 


The miracle of the call of Matthew to the Apostolate; the feast of the Lord with the publicans; twofold 


13 
14 
15 
16 
“VM 


stumblingblock of the Pharisees and disciples of John: or, Christ’s gracious working despite the con- 
tradiction of legal piety. 


Cuaprer IX. 9-17 (Mark ii. 18-22; Luke v. 27-89). 


And as Jesus passed forth [on] from thence, he saw a man, named Matthew, sit- 
ting at the receipt of custom [custom-house]: and he saith unto him, Follow me. And 
he arose, and followed him. And it came to pass, as Jesus sat at meat [reclined at 
table] in the house, behold, many publicans' and sinners came and sat down [reclined] 
with him and his disciples. And when the Pharisees saw té, they said unto his dis- 
ciples, Why eateth your master with publicans and sinners? But when Jesus* heard 
that, he said unto them, They that be [are] whole need not a physician, but they that 
are sick. But go ye and learn what that meaneth, I will have mercy, and not sacri- 
fice: for I am not come to call the righteous*, but sinners to repentance.‘ 

Then came to him the disciples of John, saying, Why do we and the Pharisees fast 
oft [often], but thy disciples fast not? And Jesus said unto them, Can the children 
of the bridechamber mourn, as long as the bridegroom is with them? but the days 
will come, when the bridegroom shall be taken from them, and then shall they fast. 
No man putteth a piece [patch] of new [unwrought] cloth unto [on] an old garment; ° 
for that which is put in to it up taketh from the garment, and the rent is made 
worse. Neither do men put new wine into old [skin-] bottles: else the bottles break 


- 
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[the skins burst], and the wine runneth out, and the [skin-] bottles perish:’ but they 
put new wine into new [skin-] bottles, and both are preserved [together].” 


1 Ver. 10.—[ Publican for reAGyvaz is better than targatherers which bas been suggested by some as more intelligible 


For, as Dr. Conant correctly remarks, a targatherer is not necessarily a 


publican, though a publican is a targutherer. 


The term pudiican is as much established In Scriptual usage, as the terms Pharisees, Sudducee, scribe, Baptist, etc. It 


suggests the oppressive 
it, The taxes were sol 


stem of taxation in the old Roman empire and the arbitrary cxaction and fraud connected with 
by the Roman government to the highest bidders, who gave security for the sam to be paid to 


the state, and were allowed to collect from the provinces as much as they could beyond it, for their own benefit and that 


of their numerous agents and subagents.—P. 8.] 


2 Vor. 12.—'Incovs is omitted in Cod. B. [also In Cod. Sinalt.) and in some translations, According to Meyer it was 


inserted from the parallel passages, 


3 Ver. 183—{Dr. Lange omits the article before righteous, according to the Greek. The art. would seem to imply 
that there are really righteous persons; while there are such only in their own conceit. Dr. Conant omits the art., and 


translates: righteous men.—P. 8.] 


4 Ver. 18—Eis perdvotay is wanting in Cod. B., D., L., [Cod. Sinait.], in several translations and fathers. Comp 


Luke v. 82. 


8 Ver. 15.—{ Days, hudpat, without the article. So also Lange: Hs werden aber Tage kommen, Cod. Sinait. omits 
the words: ¢Acdcovra: 8¢ nudpat, Say axapey dx array 6 yuudios.—P. B.) 


¢ Ver. 16.—{Dr. Lange: Niemand flickt einen 
a cloth on an old garment, which is more literal. 


Lanner von ungewalkttmn Zeug auf ein altes Kleid, t. 6, a patch of 


7 Ver. 17.—Lachmann, following B. and other Codd. (among which must be mentioned now the Cod. of Mt. Sinai] reeds 


a&xdAAuyrat [instead of axoAourrai). 


® Ver. 17.—{ Preserved together, our rnpovyra:; Lange: “miteinander erhalten.”—P. B.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 9. On the identity between’ Matthew and 
rrighde Nabe the Introduction ; Mark ii. 14; Luke v. 
27, ‘Probably Matthew had already, at a former 

riod, entered into closer relationship with the 
ord. 

"Ex) rd reAdviov.—The place where custom 
was levied, foll-house, , collector's office. 
His way led Him past the receipt of custom (xapd- 


wy 
: er, 10. As Jesus sat, better: lay, or reclin- 
ed, at table in the house—according to Eastern 
custom. It was the practice to recline on divans, 
resting upon the left arm. The house, which is here 
designated with the article, was, no doubt, that of 
the publican. Meyer maintains that it was the house 
of Jesus,* since we read in the former verse that 


Matthew followed Him, as if to follow the Lord meant: 


to accompany Him across the street! Luke relates 
that the feast took place in the house of Levi (Mat- 
thew). We cannot see any difficulty, unless, like 
Fritzsche and Meyer, we were to take in its gross lit- 
erality an expression which evidently means, that 
from that moment Matthew followed Christ as His 
disciple in the narrowest sense. De Wette correctly 
remarks that it is not likely that Christ ever gave 
dinner-parties. 

And sinners.— Meyer: Worthless persons 
generally (!). We should rather say, in gencral, those 


. whom the Pharisees had excommunicated from the 


Bynspoeut: 

er. 12. The whole—the siok,—i. ¢., accord- 
ing to ver. 18, the righteous and sinners. De Wette 
supposes that the former referred to persons who 
were really righteous in the Jewish and legal sense ; 
while Meyer takes it ironically, as applying to their 
boasted righteousness. We would combine the two 
ideas. They imagined that they were. righteous, re- 


* (Meyer means, of cou the house in which Jesus 
dwelt at the time. For from Matt. vill. 20; Luke ix. 58, it 
is evident that Christ had no house of his own.—P. 8.) 

+(It is due to Meyer to remark that he treats this objec- 
tion as gratuitous, since the Evangelist, he thinks, speaks 
only of an ordinary meal of Jesus with His disciples, But 
whence or } many publicans and sinners,” who took part 
in it — e 


who would not be 


a legal righteousness as sufficient before God. 
the other hand, those who in the text are called 
sinners, were not merely such from the Jewish point 
of view, but felt themselves guilty when brought in 
contact with the righteousness of Christ. Most apt- 
ly, therefore, does Calvin designate this as an tronica 
concessio, 


Ver. 18. I will have mercy.—TJ take pleasure, 
I desire. Hosea vi. 6, after the Septuagint. The opinion 
of de Wette, that the term 3091, in Hosea, means piety, 
is ungrounded.—And not sacrifice. The compar 
ison may be relative; but when mercy and sacrifice 
are placed in opposition to each other, it becomes 
absolute, because the sacrifice then loses all its value, 
and becomes an act of hypocrisy. The expression, 
mopevOévres wd0ere, go and learn, answers to 
the rabbinical formula, 1053 RX¥. Schdttgen. 

Ver. 14. The disciples of John, etc.—St. 
Luke represents the Pharisees as in this case also 
ap: ag objection, and Schleiermacher considers 
this the authentic version of the event. De Wette 
regards the narrative of Luke as a correction upon 
Matthew, and deems it improbable that the disciples 
of John should have come forward as here related. 
Meyer decides simply in favor of the account of Mat- 
thew. Luke may have represented the Pharisees as 
putting the question proposed by the disciples of 
John, because the latter shared many of. the views of 
the Pharisees, and were in danger of going further 
in that direction, from their attachment to John and 
to his asceticism. These were the disciples of John 

ided by their master’s direction 
to the Lamb of G 

Ver. 15. The children of the bride-chamber, 
of viol rod yup da@yos.—On the day of i 
the bridegroom went, adorned and anointed, to the 
house of the bride, attended by his companions 
(o°S"2 , Judges xiv. 11), and led her, attended by 
her maidens, in festive procession, with music and 
dancing, at even, by torchlight, into the house of his 
father. The marriage feast, which was defrayed by 
the bridegroom, lasted seven days. (See the Bibl. 
Encyclops. sub Marriage.) 

Mourn.—The Lord here indicates that fasting 
must be the result of revOetv. The other Evangelists 
have ynorevew. ‘Fasting should be the expression 


a 
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of sorrow; not merely an outward exercise, but the | ternal connection between the call of the publican 


expression of an inward state.” De Wette. The 
primary object of our Lord, therefore, was to show 
the impropriety of those fasts which had no proper 
motive, and hence were untrue. The present was 
the festive season for the disciples; and it was theirs 
to show this by their outwarg gladness. “The Ro- 
man Catholics infer from this verse, that, since the 
death of Christ, it is necessary to fast.” Heubner. 
If this were to be consistently carried out, we should 
have to fast the whole year round. 

Ver. 16. No man putteth a.patch of un. 
wrought for un/f cloth.—Two similes taken 
from common life to illustrate the principles of the 
Divine economy. In both cases, it is not so much 
‘tthe unsuitableness of adding the new to the old 
which is brought out, as the folly of bringing togeth- 
er what is not only new, but fresh, with that which is 
not only old, but angquated. Hence, in the first ex- 
ample, we have not only a piece of new cloth, but of 
raw and unwrought material, which will shrink. Aoc- 
cordingly, the piece inserted to fill 10 tip (xAfpwua 
will make the rent worse by the strain upon the ol 
cloth. Similarly, the new wine which is still ferment- 
ing, expands, and will thus burst the old skim bottles. 


The antagonism between the old and the new arises, 


therefore, not merely from the imperfectness of the 
old, but also from that of the new, which, however, 
from its inherent nature, must develop and expand. 
An ent of this kind were, therefore, not 
merely unsuitable, but even destructive, — making 
matters worse, instead of improving them. The re- 
sult in both cases would be, that the old and the new 
would perish together. A careful examination shows 


that the two similes are intended to supplement each 


\ other. The first meets the case of the disciples of 
John, with whom the old was the principal consider- 
ation, and the new only secondary ; i. ¢., they 
ed Christianity merely as a reformation of the Old 
Covenant, as a piece of new cloth to fill up a rent in 
the old garment. The second simile applies more 
especially to the disciples of Jesus. Here, Christian- 
ity is the primary consideration (the new wine from 
the Vine of Israel), whilst the old forms of the theoc- 
racy were secondary. In both cases, the result is 
the same. But, besides its special lessons, the sec- 
ond simile is also intended to show how entirely false 
the view alluded to in the first simile was, that Chris- 
tianity was only a piece of new cloth to mend the 
torn ent of the-old theocracy. 

er. 17. Bottles, or lit. : skins, 40 « of —In the 
East, water, milk, wine, oil, and similar commodities, 
were, and are still, D skated and transported in 
leathern bottles, which were commonly made of the 
lildes of goats, rarely of camels, and asses. The ex- 


terior of the skin, after having been suitably pre- 
was y used as the interior of the bot- 


tle. See the quotations of Heubner (p. 128) from 
Lucian and Aulus Gellius.* 


. DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 
1. It is important to study the external and in- 


* (Comp. also Dr. Robinson, Bibl, Researches, il., p. 440, 
and Dr. Hackett, Wustrations of Scripture from Eastern 
Travel, pp. 44-46, who tells us that he met these skin-bottles, 
or made of the skins of animals for holding water, wine, 
and other liquids in the houses, and transporting them on 
journeys, at Cairo at almost every turn in the streets, and 
everywhere in Evypt and Syria. It was a‘ water-akin’ (ac- 
cording to the HNobrew) which Abrabam placed on the shonl- 
der of agar, when he sent her forth into the desert (Gen. 
xxi, 14).— ° 8.) . 


to the apostolate, and the commencement of open 
_ hostility to the gracious forgiveness of sins by Jesus 
on the part of the Pharisees. When they who had a 
istorical claim upon the Clospel rejected its provi- 
sions, they were offered to those who had a spiritual 
claim upon the glad tidings, by being prepared and 
ready to receive them Christ, the Saviour of sinners, 
reviled by the Pharisees, turns to the publicans, and 
calls one of their number to the apostolic office. 
Thus, at a later period, the hostility of the scribes 
and Pharisees of Jerusalem led to His entering a 
heathen country, when He passed into the territory 
of Tyre and Sidon, there to display His grace in the 
case of the Syrophenician woman, Matt. xv. In an 
analogous manner, also, the Lord interpreted the Old 
Testament narratives concerning Elijah and the hea- 
then widow of Sarepta, and Elisha and Naaman the. 
Syrian (Luke iv. 25, etc.). The conduct of Paul was 
precisely similar. When the Jews in their unbelief 
rejected the Gospel, he turned to the Gentiles (Acts 
xiii. 46; xviii. 6). Hence, while the conversion of 
the publican was a grand sign that the Lord now 
turned to the outcasts, the call of Matthew to the 
apostolate was a miracle of grace. — 

2. The quotation of Christ from the prophecies of 
Hosea, is generally adduced’ as expressing the con- 
trast between the New Covenant and the degenerate 
form which the Old had assumed. Similarly, it may 
be applied to the contrast between Evangelical Prot- 
estant Christianity and the seculari medieval 
Church. Nor are we, perhaps, mistaken in tracing 
a like difference between a devout and living piety 
and a fanatical orthodoxy, which too often contra- 
veries the demands of the heart, and is radically op- 
posed to Christian humanity. 

8. Perhaps the circumstances in which John the 
Baptist was placed, may in part account for the 
gloomy disposition of his disciples. For some time 
past John had been in prison, and they looked to 
Jesus for help in this emergency; nor could they un- 
derstand how, in the meantime; He could take part 
in festive entertainments, 

4. Itis significant, that even at that period the 
objections of the disciples of John were allied to those 
of the Pharisees. But there was this difference be- 
tween them, that while the latter questioned the dis- 
ciples, as if to turn them from their Master, the fol- 
lowers of John addressed themselves directly to the 
Master Himself. Even in their case, however, we 
miss that full wagsnola which should characterize 
the Christian. They do not venture to blame Christ 
openly. The Pharisees had questioned the disciples, 
‘“Why eateth your Master ?” etc.; while the disci- 
ples of John ask the Master, “Why do Thy disciples 
fast not?’ Fanaticism assumes only the appearance 
of xapsnola, especially when, kindled by the sympa- 
thy of an excited majority, it is arrayed against a mi- 
nority. Then those flaming declamations of self: 
satisfied eloquence burst forth, which the multitude 

as the voice of an archangel, while they are 
utterly opposed to that deep calm engendered by the 
Spirit of adoption, who inspires even a weak minority to 
speak with wafpyola. Finally, this occurrence seems 
to form the turning-point in history at which the later 
disciples of John separated from their teacher. The 
difference, which was afterward fully established, con- 
tinues even to this day. . 

5. The reply of the Lord to the disciples of JoLn 
contains a canon perpetually binding, in respect of 
the relation between form and substance. The prin: 
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ciple itself has never been sufficiently appreciated. 
Even Master Philip [Melanchthon] seemed. always 
prone to put the new wine of Gospel truth into the 
old bottles. The same attempt was made at a later 
ade by the Jansenists, and gave rise to the tragic 

istory of the Port Royal. In our own days, also, 
some seem still to be of opinion that the unwrought 
cloth may be put upon the old garment, and the new 
wine be preserved in decaying bottles. ‘“ The warn- 
ing of Christ applies to all times, that the life of His 
Church is not to be surrendered by forcing it into 
antiquated forms. But it also implies that genuine 
Christian forms should be preserved, along with the 
truth which they convey.” 

6. “The reply of Jesus to His disciples appears 
the more striking, when we remember the last testi- 
mony of the Baptist concerning Him.” He that has 
the bride is the bridegroom: but the friend of the 
bridegroom, who standeth and heareth him, rejoic- 
eth greatly because of the bridegroom’s voice (John 
iii. 29). Jesus seems only to continue and to follow 
up the speech of their master when He replied to 
John’s disciples : “ Can the friends of the bridegroom 
mourn and fast, so long as the brid m is with 
them?” Lastly, the Lord here points farward to His 
future sufferings and death as a period for inward 
fasting. This fasting, which is to succeed the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ, consists in a complete renun- 
ciation of the world. ; 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Jesus to all classes, into all streets, and to 
all men.—The greatness of Divine grace, which can 
make of a publican an Apostle. 1. According to 
Jewish traditionalism, the publican was an excom- 
municated person; but he is now called to assist in 
founding the communion of Christ. 2. He was an 
apostate from the people of God, but called to be- 
come one of the pillars of the Church of God. 8. 
An instrument of oppression, but becomes an instru- 
ment of glorious liberty. 4. A stumblingblock and 
a byeword, but becomes a burning and a shining 


light.—Grace is not stopped by any customhouse, 
and pays no toll.—High call of the Lord to the pub- 


lican, and t faith of the publican in the Lord.— 
Matthew the Apostle relates, to the glory of God, 
that he had formerly been a publican.—The publican 
and the Apostle.—The Divine call must determine us 
to relinquish an ambiguous occupation.—St cir- 
cumstance, that the Lord and His disciples should sit 
down at meat with publicans and sinners, 1. How 
can this be? Because the Lord does not conform 
to the publicans and sinners, but they to Him. He 
not only continues the Master, but becomes theirs. 
2. What does it convey to our minds? Infinite com- 
passion, manifesting itself in full self-surrender, des- 
pite difficulties and objections.—Christ and His disci- 

les are still at meat with publicans and sinners.— 
When the Pharisees saw it, they said, Why? How 
this question has ever since been reiterated in the 
history of the Eucharist (Novatianism ; refusal of the 
orp Eucharistic Controversy).—The reply of Jesus, 
“They that be whole need not a physician, but they 
that are sick:” 1. A calm exposition: they that are 
whole are really whole, and they that are sick, really 
sick, in the legal sense. 2, A solemn warning : they 
that are whole are sick unto death, because they deem 
themselves whole; while a sense of their spiritual 


sickness renders the others capable of life. 38. A de- 


cisive judgment: salvation is for sinners who feel 
their need, not for the self-righteous.—Eternal im- 
port of the saying, “I will have mercy, and not sac- 
rifice.” 1. Rather mercy than sacrifice, if the two 
be put in comparison ; 2. only mercy and not sacri- 
fice, if the two are put in anfagontsm ; 8. mercy ex- 
clusively, to the rejectign of sacrifice, if the one is set 
up in contradiction to the other.—Mercy the most ac 
ceptable and holy sacrifice.—Sacrifices, to the exclu- 
sion of mercy, not offerings, but robbery.—Sad con- 
flict between mercy and sacrifice, throughout the 
course of history.— Lessons derived from the declara- 
tion of Jesus, “I am not come to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance:” 1. Character and pros- 
pects of the sinners who listen to the call of Jesus. 
2. Character of the religion which ignores Christ and 
His pardon.—Inquiry of the disciples of John, or 
characteristics of the legalist : 1. He would give laws 
to others as well as to himself; 2. he would give 
laws without heeding the requirements of thé case; 
8. he is ready to take the part of the worst legalism 
(“we and the Pharisees”), and to assail with his 
puny objections the holiest liberty (“but Thy disci- 
ples fast not ’’).— ce of legalism: 1. The dis- 
ciples of the Baptist assume the place of being the 
masters of the Lord; 2. they venture to censure Him 
according to the traditions of their school; 3. they 
adduce the Pharisees as authorities against Christ 
Himself.—The bridal and the mourning season of 
the disciples: 1. Wherein each consists; 2. the ap- 
propriate manifestation of each.—It is one of the first 
principles of true Christfinity, that every outward 
manifestation must proceed from an inward state— 
The Christian life a continuous marriage feast, which 
may be interrupted, but is not broken up, by the suf- 
ferings of this present world.—Christ the Bridegroom 
of the Church: 1. As such He came at first; 2. as 
such Ht went away; 8. as such He will return.— 
Sad mistakes in the kingdom of God, which can only 
entail harm: 1. To mend that which is antiquated 
by putting on it a piece of new cloth; 2. by forcing 
the new life into antiquated forms. Or, 1. To gar- 
nish legalism with the gospel; 2. to force the gos- 
pel into the forms of legalism.—All attempts at patch- 
ing unavailing.—The law and the cannot be 
mixed up: 1. Because the gospel is infinitely more 
strict than the law (the unwrought piece shrinks); 2. 
because it is infinitely more free than the law (the 
new wine bursts the mouldering bottles).—Hierarch- 
ism might learn many a leason trod those who patch, 
and from those who cultivate the vine.—The sentence 
of Christ upon ecclesiastical questions : 1. New cloth, 
a new papi al 2. new wine, new bottles.—The true 
principles of genuine ecclesiastical conservatism.— 
Above all, we must aim to preserve, 1. the life along 
with the forms; and then, 2, the forms with the 
life-—Consequences of false conservatism in the 
Church: 1. These attempts at tailoring in spiritual 
matters are opposed even to common sense and every- 
day practice. 2. The old forms are destroyed by the 
new life, and the new life by the old forms, 38. The 
work of destruction is continued while they clamor 
against destruction, until] the new and the old are 
finally separated.—How the Lord prepares the wed- 
ding garment and the new wine for the kingdom of 
God.—The threefold mark of the new life: 1. It as- 
sumes a definite outward form; 2. it cannot continue 
in the false and antiquated forms; 8. it must create 
for itself corresponding forms. 

Starke :—Christ is not ashamed of the greatest 
sinners.— Osiander :-—It is easier to convert open 
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sinners than hypocrites. This is: more difficult than | pleasing in the sight of God. Hence Christ says that 
to break through a mountain of iron.—Christ the | His disciples fast not because the Bridegroom is with 
highest Physician.—Difference in ecclesiastical usages | them: ¢. ¢., since God had not sent them sufferings, 
is not incompatible with unity in the faith —-Zetsius: | and Christ was still with them to protect them, they 
—Constraint and Christian liberty cannot well be | neither sought nor invented sorrow for themselves, for 
combined. such were without value before God; but when He 

Gerlach :—Marginal note of Luther: There are | was taken from them, they both fasted and suffered. 
two kinds of suffering,—the one of our own choosing, Heubner :—Compassion and love toward sinners 
such as the rules of the monks, just as the priests of | is the sacrifice most acceptable to God—of far t- 
Baal cut themselves (1 Kings xviii. 28). The world, | er value than the most pompous worship. ris- 
the Pharisees, and the followers of John regard such | tianity is opposed to all ish discipline.—The doo- 

erlmgs as a great matter, but God despises it. | trine of J cannot be combined with the old tradi- 
The other kind of suffering is sent us by the Lord; | tions of Pharisaism. This were only miserable patch- 
and willingly to bear this cross, is right and well- | work. 
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The woman with an issue of blood, and the dead maiden; or, the twofold miracle.—Miraculous working 
of the Lord in the face of despair and death. 


Onaprer IX. 18-26. ° 
(The Gospel for the 24th Sunday after Trinity.—Parallels: Mark v. 22-48; Luke viii. 41-56.) 


18 While he spake these things ynto them, behold, there came a certain [there came 
in a]? ruler [of the synagogue], and worshipped him, saying,® My daughter is even now 
dead fhas just now died]: but come and lay thy hand upon her, and she shall live. 

19, 20 And Jesus arose, and followed him, and so did his disciples. And, behold, a woman, 
which [who] was diseased with an issue of blood @welve years, came behind Aim, and 

21 touched the hem® of his garment: For she said within herself, If I may but touch his 

22 garment, I shall be whole. But Jesus turned him about, and when he saw her,‘ he 
said, Daughter, be of good comfort [cheer];° thy faith hath made thee whole. And 

23 the woman was made whole from that hour. And when Jesus came into the ruler’s 
house, and saw the minstrels [pipers, flute-players, avAyrds| and the people [crowd]® 

24 making a noise, He said unto them, Give place: for the maid is not dead, but sleepet 

25 And they laughed him to scorn [laughed at him]. But when the people [crowd]* were 

26 put forth, he went in, and took her by the hand, and the maid arose. And the fame 
hereof [this fame, 7 ¢yn atry] went abroad into all that land. 


1 Ver. 18—Tischendorf: €ia eA@déy, according to Codd. C., D., E., M., X., ete. [and Cod. Sinaft. Lange, in his @. 
tral, adopts this reading; so also Alford.J—Lachmann® efs, w poo eA@éy, according to Cod. B.—Griesbiich: eT s 
dAGdy. [Engl. V.: a certatn ruler] —Recepta: ¢AO@y. [The original copy no doubt read in large letters: ELZEA- 
@QN, which may mean eiceAOdy or efs €AOdy, probably the former; for els is superfluous here, although it occurs fre- 
quently in Matthew both after the noun, v. 41; vi. 27; xi. 11; xvii 5; xxi. 24, and before it, xxil. 85; xxili. 15; xxvi. 
Hy hel xtvil. 14 The eis refers to the house of Matthew where this scene, like the former, took place, oomp. ver. 10.— 


2 Ver. 18—Lachmann retains the recitative Sr: after A¢yer, which makes the speech more lively. 

3 Ver. 20.—{Dr. Lange inserts here in smaller type: die Quaste, |. ©., the tassel, pes with reference to the fringes 
a, rinoe ty of the garments whioh the Jews were commanded to wear (Numb. xv. 38). Dr. Conant also translates 

4 Ver. 22.—[Literally: And Jesua, turning (crpapels, the oldest reading, sustained also by Cod. Sinait., for éxioTpa- 
gels) and seeing her, satd.—] 

5 Ver. 22.—[Be of good cheer, is the usual rendering of the Greek @dpoe: in the E. V., comp. Matt. ix. 2; xiv. 27; 
Mark vi. 50; John xvi. 88; Acts xxiif. 11.—P. 8.) | 

© Vers, 23 and 26.—{Lange translates 8xAos in both cases Hau/e, crowd, which is better than people.—P. 8.7 


Luke viii. 41; dpysovvayaryds, MOLD wx, Every 
8 e had its president, who superintended and 
rested the services. The ruler of a synagogue was 
at the same time president of its college of elders 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 18. Ruler, &pywy».—The president of a 
synagogue. His name was Jairus, see Mark v. 22; | 
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See Vitringa: Archisynagog., Franek., 1685.—Jairus 
was president of a synagogue at Capernaum. 

The reading eiceA@dév, in ver. 18, is not only 
best attested, but most suitable. The arrival of the 
ruler of the synagogue interrupted the conversation 
of the Lord with the Pharisees and the disciples of 
John, which took place during or after the meal in 
' the house of the publican. It thus happened, that 
Jesus could prove to these objectors that He was 
able and willing to rise from the feast and to sympa- 
thize with the decpest suffering, nay, to enter the 
valley of death itself. This constitu both the 
fasting of Jesus and His mission to relieve the sick. 
The description of the conduct of Jairus is exceed- 
ingly vivid. His first appeal consists in falling down 
at the feet of Jesus, which he then explains by a few 
urgent words of entreaty, leading him at once into 
the midst of his domestic affliction. Accordingly, the 
Lord first calmed the excitement of the father by 
proceeding leisurely. In the circumstances, it was 
quite in accordance with His purpose that the woman 
afflicted with an issue of blood should have stopped 
Him by the way. This delay would serve both to 
try and to strengthen the faith of Jairus. 

My daughter has just now died, fpr: [in 
this moment, opposed to wdAa] éreAcdrncery.— 
Meyer supposes that there is a difference between 
this account and those of Mark and Luke. But the 
latter has cal aith adx€Oynoxeyv, which agrees 
with Matthew. According to these two accounts, 
the doxdrws Exes of Mark must be explained. 
Jairus left his daughter dying, and hence might ex- 
press himself either in this way, She was (when I 
went away) at the point of death, or else, She has just 
died, The circumstances of the case account suffi- 
ciently for the difference in the narrative. (So Chry- 
sostom, Theophylact, Grotius, Wolf, etc.). 

Ver. 20. An issue of blood.—It is not neces- 
sary to enter into details as to the peculigr malady 
with which the poor woman was afflicted. “The 
long continuance of this disease not only endangered 
her general health, but was a direct cause of divorce, 
and rendered it necessary for her to avoid every pub- 
lic assembly.” Von Ammon. According to the 
law, it rendered unclean, Ley. xv. 19 sqq. 

Came behind Him.—A sign of hopelessness. 
The rapid movements of the Lord, and the peculiar 
character of her disease, would lead her to come in 
this way—ashamed, as it were, and timorous. All 
the greater appears the faith of this woman: she 
takes hold of the fringes upon the border of Christ’s 
garment, in the conviction that she would thereby be 
restored. The Hebrews wore four fringes (zizith) on 
the fouy borders of their ents, in accordance 
with the commandment in Num. xv. 38. : 

Ver. 22. Jesus turned Himself about.—The 
other Evangelists report the event more fully. The 
Lord asks who had touched Him. The woman then 
comes forward, makes confession, and is dismissed 
. with a word of comfort. Matthew gives a more 
brief account, satisfied to state the great fact, that 
this poor hopeless woman by her faith obtained re- 
covery from the Lord, while He was hastening to 
the bedside of the daughter of Jairus. In this in- 
stance, her faith is extolled as the medium of her 
recovery, though it almost seems to stand in direct 
contrast to that of the palsied man, whose earnest- 
ness and energy overcame every obstacle. We 
might compare the one to a robber, and the other to 
a thief; but the difference is only in form,—their 
faith was the same, both in its strength and decision. 


Although the woman had obtained recovery by her 
quiet and retiring faith, yet the Lord constrained her 
to make public confession, partly to seal her faith 
and to strengthen her recovery, and partly to present 
her to the world as healed and clean. In ecclesias- 
tical legend she bears the name of &. Veronica, and 
is said (Euseb. vii, 18, and the Gospel of Mi 
ed. Thilo, p. 561) to have erected to her Deliverer a 
brass monument in front of her home at Paneas, b 
the sources of Jordan. But Dr. Robinson (New Bibl 
Researches in Palestine) thinks it probable that the 
statue was erected in honor of some Roman emperor. 
—Owing to this delay by the way, a megsage could 
reach Jairus, that his daughter was now dead. 

Ver. 28. The minstrels.—The appearance of 


these minstrels indicated that the preparations for 
the funeral ceremonies had commenced, (Comp. the 
corresponding articles in the Encyclops., Winer sud 


v. Trauer, Lightfoot ad loc., etc.) 
Ver. 24. The maid is not dead.—The idea of 
a trance (Paulus, Schleiermacher, Olshausen) is en- 


tirely opposed to the spirit of the text.” The words 
of Jesus are evidently metaphorical, and intended, 
on the one hand, to present death under a higher 
than the common aspect (see also the history of Laz- 


arus), and on the other, to prepare for the raisifig 
of the maiden. The Lord first requested the hired 
mourners to leave the room; and then, when they 
laughed Him to scorn, He expelled them. Evidently 
those around Jairus shared not his faith,—a cir¢um- 
stance which we infer even from the messages 
brought him by the way (as recorded in Mark and 
Luke). All the greater was the faith of Jairus, and 
especially the miracle of the Lord. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. We notice a gradual progression even in the 
miracles of raising the dead. The maid upon her 
death-bed,—the youth on the bier,—the man (Laza- 
rus) in the grave. The same progression may also 
be traced in the doctrine of the resurrection: First, 
the Lord; then the first resurrection of believers ; 
and in the end the general resurrection, 1 Cor. xv. 
Similarly, these instances of awakening from the 
dead may be regarded as an earnest of the coming 
resurrection. By His eternal power, Christ first re- 
called from death to this mortal life, and then to 
eternal life. 

2. We behold the glory and majesty of the Lord, 
in thgt, on the way to the house of Jairus, He dis 
played no trace of excitement, but that in calm con- 
sciousness He is ready to receive any impression from 
without. Of this we have clear evidence, when, in 


~~ 


é 


the midst of the excited crowd, He perceives that . 


one in the agony of faith has touched the fringe of 
His garment; and when He stops to comfort and 
confirm the trembling believer, whom His power and 
grace had restored. ; 

8. The maid was not in a trance; she was dead. 
But she had died in the anticipation of help, and 
awaiting the return of her father. Such is the in- 
ternal connection between the miraculous interposk 
tion of Christ, and her who was its subject. A sim- 
ilar connection appears in all the miracles of Christ, 
and especially in the raising of Lazarus. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
It is proof of a holy feast, and of holy joy, when 


CHAP. IX. 27-84. 


we can immediately leave for the house of mourning. 
—We learn from Jairus, how parental affection may 
stimulate and stren faith and piety.—The disci- 
ples of the Pharisees and of John fast; they object 
and judge; but they cannot bring help to the weary, 
nor comfort to the afflicted.—The ruler of the syna- 
gogue must go to the house of the: publican to find 
the Lord.—How felt need may drive many persons td 
the Lord, whom in ordinary circumstances obstacles 
around would have prevented from coming.—From 
an uncongenial controversy, the Lord forthwith pro- 
ceeds to a conflict with death, the king of terrors.— 
To live in the Spirit, is to be always ready.—How 
the Lord can convert even interruptions into active 
duty, and an occasion for dispensing blessings.—Je- 
sus, the Saviour of those also who are beyond human 
hope.—The Saviour of poor diseased woman.— 
These miracles prove that Christ was about to 
awaken the dead.—Jesus notices even that faith 
which is unperceived by men, and only finds utter- 
ance in sighs.—He bleases and strengthens retiring 
faith, so that it breaks forth into open profession.— 
“Daughter, be of good comfort; thy faith hath 
made thee whole.”—Why Christ ascribes to faith 
the deliverance which He alone works: 1. Because 
faith alone can receive the deliverance of Christ; 2. 
because Christ is present in our faith, and works it; 
8. because He would convert the act of fwith into a 
life of faith.—“ The maid is not dead, but sleepeth :” 
1. She sleepeth acoording to her disease in this life ; 
2. under the eye of her God and Saviour; 8. till the 
hour when she shall be raised.—Death and sleep: 
1. Sleep is a kind of death; 2. death is also a kind 
of sleep.— Greatness of the moment when Jesus de- 
clared that death was but sleep.—Opposition between 
the old mourning for the dead and the new life of 
the Lord.—Comparison between Jewish and Chris- 
tian mourning: 1. Wherein they agree; 2. wherein 
they differ— What is implied in the mysterious si- 
ence which the Lord enjoins before the performance 
of the miracle ?—Jesus delivering from the lowest 
depths,—1. All who believe on Him, or wait for 
Him ; 2. from the depth of guilt, of misery, of death, 
and of judgment.—The fame of Christ, as awakening 
the dead, going forth into all the world: 1. The prep- 
aration for Easter; 2. Easter itself: 8. the echo of 
Easter throughout Christendom ;’ 4. the harbinger of 
the day of judgment, which shall usher in the eter- 
nal Easter. 

Starke :—Zeisius: Woman, who has prought sin 
and misery into our world, should be distinguished, 
both inwardly and outwardly, by great humility, 1 
Tim. if. 14; 1 Pet. iii. 8—The Lord oftentimes de 
lays long, but He always comes at the right moment, 
Pa. xxii. 2; Hab. ii. 8—God sometimes deprives us 
of all outward means, or renders them insufficient, in 
order to bring us to Himself.—When our faith has 
saved us, joy and peace in the Holy Ghost succeed. 
—2 Cor. v. 4; 1 Tim. vi. 7; 2 Pet. i. 14.—Zeisius: 
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Leave the pomp and vanity of the world, if you would 
see the miracles and the glory of God and of Christ; 
for, in order to perceive them, you require quietness 
of soul, Ps. lxii. 2; Isa. xxx. 15.—Cramer: Those 
who scorn the Lord and His benefits, are not deemed 
worthy to witness His miracles, Isa. xxxiii. 1—The 
fame of Christ spreads through the whole land, and 
it is vain to attempt suppressing the Gospel. 

:—For Christ death is not death, but 
only a peaceful slumber. / 

Lisco:—Full of reverence for Jesus and of wo- 
manly modesty, and feeling herself unclean %& the 
eye of the law, she seeks, in the fulness of her faith, 
help tn secret—In prayer we also touch the Lord, 
who, though invisible, is near to us.—Jesus, our De- 
liverer from sorrow and death. 

Heubner :—Those who are in the higher ranks of 
life. (the ruler of the synagogue) should not be asham- 
ed to seek the help of Christianity—He worshipped 
Him. The deeper our humiliation, the higher the 
aspirations of the soul.—What consolation does 
Christianity offer to parents on the loss of beloved 
children ?—Christ still takes us by the hand.—And 
Jesus arose. This teaches His disciples that they 
should spare no trouble to help men and to save 
souls.—T'he woman a picture of modesty and humili- 
ty.—Press through any obstacle that may intervene 
between Christ and thee.—Faith renders the weakest 
means effective-——Those who are most timid and 
shrinking, are oftentimes most ious and near to 
Christ.—The scorn of worldly men need not disturb 
the faithful servant of God.—With His living hand 
did He take hold of the dead hand.—How we may 
rightly touch Jesus.—The certitude of Jesus, and of 
the believing soul.—Personal and domestic suffering 
leading us to Jesus. 

. Bretschneider :—The laughter of unbelief about 
the hope of immortality—TZheremin (in Zimmer- 
mann’s Collection, ii., 1827):—How sorrow and suf- 
fering abound on earth, but how the Lord is able to 
deliver from all suffering—Rambach (Entwirfe, 
1831):—Weep not for the dead.—Miemann ( 
mons, p. 855):—Believing remembrance of those 
who have gone before, a rich blessing, as teaching 
us,—1. To love more purely; 2. to contend more 
faithfully; 8. to pray more penitently; 4. to die 
more joyfully.— Zylert :—Death under the picture of 
sleep.— Reinhard:—On the calmness with which 
Christians should act, even when surrounded by an 
excited multitude.—On the fact, that the conduct of 
true Christians frequently appears ridiculous to the 
men of the world.— Griineisen :—The perfectness of 
the human life of the Redeemer.—Kraussold :-—The 
dear cross: 1. It comes from the Lord; 2. it leads 
to the Lord; 8. it is blessed by the Lord.—C. Beck: 
—The power of faith: 1. Excited by affliction; 2. 
strong in confidence; 8. blessed in what it receives. 


— Bachmann :—Jesus Christ the true helper in every 
need, 


Vil. 


The cure of the blind men and of the dumb demoniac; or, the fame and the defamation of the miracles of 
Jesus. The healing agency of the Lord, the earnest of coming salvation, in view of the hardening 


and the blasphemy of His enemies, 
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Onaprer IX. 27-384. 


27 And when Jesus departed thence, two blind men followed him, crying, and saying, 
28 Thou Son of David, have mercy on us.! And when he was [had] come into the house,’ 
the blind men came to him: and Jesus saith unto them, Believe ye that I am able to 
29 do this? They said [say, A€ ited unto him, Yea, Lord. Then touched he their eyes, 
30 saying, According to your faith Be it unto you. And their eyes were opened; and 
31 Jesus straitly charged [threatened]* them, saying, See that no man know 1#.? But 
they, when they were departed, spread abroad his fame in all that country. 
32 As they went out,‘ behold, they brought to him a dumb man possessed with a 
33 devil.’ And when the devil was cast out, the dumb spake: and the multitudes mar- 
34 velled, saying, It [he] was never so seen in Israel. But the Pharisees said, He casteth 
out devils through the prince of the devils. | 


1 Ver. 17.—{The original reverses the order: Have mercy on we, Son of David.—) 

2 Ver. 30.—{'EveBpysfoaro. Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Alford (in the 4th ed.) adopt the passive form éveBp.uhOn, 
which is quite unusual, but supported by Codd. a (Sinait.), B.,O. Angelo Mai’s ed. of the Vatican Cod. (B) reads éveBp et- 
phOn, but Battmann’s ed.: eveBpseuhOn. The verb éuBpipac@a: (from the radix Bpu—comp. fremo and the German 
brummen—s heavy murmuring sound) signifies in general the utterance of vehement emotion either of wrath and indigna- 
tion, or (as in John xi. 88) of grief; then threatening admonition, as here. Chrysostom én loc; oby GwAw@s weAcver, GAAG 
xal pera TOAATs THs Thodpéryros. Meyer tn loc, explains the indignant threat in this case from the fear of its use- 
Jessness, comp. ver. 82. Lange ronders tho éveBpiuhoare: bedrohte; the Vulg.: comminatus cst; Luther and de Wette: 


dedrducte; van Ess: defuhl thnen ernstlich ; iclif: thretened; Tyndale, Cranmer, Geneva: churged; Rheims: 
threatened ; the C. V.: straitly—i. 6. strictly, rigoroasly—charged ; Conant: sternly charged. The authorized version 
renders the word ¢ufpiuaaba (which occurs five times in the N. T.), by three different verbs, viz.: stratily charged, 
Matt. ix. 80; Mark £. 43; murmured, Mark xiv. 5; groaned, John xi. 83, 38.—P. 8.) 

3 Ver. 80.—[Dr. Conant and the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union render dpure pnoels yiwwonérw: Tuke heed, kt no 


one know tt. 80 dpare should be translated before the imperative, as is done by the Author. E. V. in Matt. xvi. 6— 


P. 8.) 
4 Ver. 82. 
5 Ver. 82.— 


More correctly: And as they were going out, Abrav &t é&epxoudéveov.—P. 8.] 
ge: einen diimoniechen Stummen, or a dumb demoniae, 4 


6, 8 man who had become. dumb in con- 


sequence of the possession. The Author. V. makes the false impression that he was dumb before.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


General Remarks.—These two miracles are re- 
corded by Matthew alone. They are here related, 
partly because they formed the close of a glorious 
day, and partly because in them the power of Christ 
appears in a new light. The distinguishing feature 
in the case of the two blind persons consisted in their 
invoking Jesus as the Son of David, or the Messiah ; 
so that their supplication almost amounted to a dis- 
tinct Christian profession. The opposite characteris- 
tic marked the case of the dumb demoniac, who was 
not dumb from any organic defect, but rendered such 
by the evil spirit of whom he was possessed. He was 
a demoniac without appearing to be such, since his 
condition remained concealed under a dumbness 
which originated either in sega Gus melancholy, 
or in malicious stubbornness. e dumb person was 
prevented by the demon from speaking, and the om- 
‘niscfence of thé Saviour appeared in His immediately 
recognizing the source of the evil. The miracle was 
in so far extraordinary, as its only basis was the 
faith of those who brought the demoniac to the Lord ; 
while, at the same time, the malice and blasphemy 


of the Pharisees served to confirm the power of the | grace, 


evil one over his victim. Thus the first of these mir- 
acles was, 80 to speak, enacted on the threshold of 
the kingdom of heaven ; the second, at the gate of 
hell. 


Ver. 27. Two blind men:—Blindness is a very 
common affliction in the East, especially in Egypt, 
Arabia, and Palestine. It was caused by the ape 
reflection of light, by lightning, dust, hot days, col 
nights, frequent sleeping in the open air, etc. The 


persons here spoken of were not blind by nature, but 
by disease. In John ix. the contrary was the case, 
and is so expressly stated. 

Son of David.—The designation of the Messiah. 
Bees 23; xv. 22; xx. 81; xxi. 9,15; xxii, 44—- 

5. 

Ver. 28. Into the house ;—#. ¢.,-His dwelling at 
Capernaum, The circumstance, that the blind men 
followed Him thither, seems itself miraculous. They 
found their way in the train of Christ, as if some 
glimmer of light had already been ted. Similar. 
ly, the persistence with which they openly ascribed 
to the Lord a Messianic title which He had not yet 
publicly assumed, was a signal manifestation of their 
faith, They were not healed by the way, partly be 
cause Jesus would try_ their faith, and partly be- 
causé as yet He would not in public reply to the ad- 
dress of Messiah. 

Ver. 29. [According to your faith be it done 
to you.—An important word, which shows the re 
lation of man’s faith to God’s Meigs Faith is 
the hand which takes what God offers, the spiritual 
organ of appropriation, the Spyavoy Anwrixdy, the con- 
ducting link between emptiness and God’s fulness, 
“It is the bucket let down into the fountain of God’s 
without which the man could not draw up out 
of that fountain; the purse, which does not itself 
make its owner rich, but which yet effectually en- 
oa him by the treasure which it contains.” —P. 


Ver, 80. Their eyes were opened,—. ¢., they 
received their sight. A common Hebrew expression, 
as in 2 Kings vi. 17; Isa. xxxv. 5, etc. 

Straitly [sternly] [threatened] 
them.—Properly, He threatened them, full of indig- 


. CHAP. IX. 27-34, 
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mation, dyeBpiuhoaro. They had already pub-| as the Messiah. The expressions employed in tho 


licly invoked Him as the Son of David, and He had 
holpen them. Accordingly, they would be still more 

rone to proclaim Him as Messiah, which might have 
led the people of Galilee into rebellion against: their 
temporal rulers, and to a carnal movement, which 
was quite contrary to the purposes of Jesus. Hence 
the Lord now threatened them with all earnestness, 
although without succeeding in imposing silence upon 
them. In all probability the fame of this miracle 
spread far beyond Capernaum. Hence the title, Son 
of David, became now generally known, and Jesus 
elt all the more inclined soon to leave the dis- 
trict.* 

Ver. 33. It [He] was never so seen, 01 3é- 
wrote €g¢dyn o57res.—Meyer: It, te. the ex- 
pulsion of demons. Rettig, Fritzsche : He has never 
so appeared or shown Himself. (The common ex- 
planation is, that of rws stands for rotro or toiovrd 
v1, against which, see Meyer.) - If it were necessary to 
limit the word it to that one peculiar kind of expel- 
ling demons, we should feel constrained to adopt the 
explanation proposed by Rettig and Fritzsche. But 
this does not seem requisite in view of the emphatic 
meaning attaching to the word ég¢dym. The Jews 
would necessarily connect the idea of appearing with 
the appearance of the Messiah. Hence the expres- 
sion would imply: never before has the appearance 

(of the promised deliverance) been so fully realized.” 
This also throws light on the expression, in Israel, 
which evidently implies that this had been the bright- 
est Messianic appearance as yet vouchsafed to the 
theocracy. Perhaps the statement was intentionally 
couched in indefinite language from fear of the pow- 
erful party of Christ’s enemies. 

Ver. 84. Through the prinoe of the devils, 

dv re &pxovrt, x.t.A.—Afterward he is desig- 
nated more particularly in ch, xii. 24. The particle 
¢» indicates intimate connection and fellowship. He 
is in league with Satan and his power, to which the 
lower demons are subject. As mention is not made 
of any reply by the Lord, we conclude that on this 
occasion the Pharisees had - uttered the sentiment 
behind the Lord, but in the presence of those who 
acknowledged His power. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. This is the first instance in which the Lord 
performed a miracle when invoked in His character 


* Vers. 30 and 81.—[ALrorp remarks on éveBpiuhoaro, 
or éveBpinh@n as he reads with Lachmann: “The purpose 
of our Lord’s earnestness sppears to have been twofold: (1) 
that He might not be su occupied and overpressed with ap- 
plications as to have neither thme nor strength for the 
preaching of the Gospel; (2) tv prevent the empha excited 
people from eee some pu lic measure of tion, and 
arous'ng the inalice of the Pharisees befure His hour was 
come.— No doubt the two men were guilty of an act of dis- 
obedience in thos breaking the Lord's solemn. injunction: 
for obedience is better than sacrifice; the humble observ- 
ance of the word of the Lord, than the most laborious and 
wide-spread will-worship after man’s own mind and inven- 
tlon.” Tarenca (Notes on Miracles of our Lord, Lond, 6th 
ed., p. 198) considers it characteristic that all the Eomish in- 
terpreters excuse or rather applaod these men for not striot- 
ly adhering to Christ's command; while the Reformed, 
whose first principle is to takc God's Word as absolute rnle 
aad law and to piace obedience above sacrifice, consider this 

ublishing of the miracle against the express admonition a 
Piemixh in the faith of these men. I add the brief but ex- 
cellent note of Wordsworth on ver. 81: “ Glory is not to be 
ebtsined by eceking for it, but by declining it. 
fugit, fuglentem sequitur gloriu.—P. 8.) 
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text are very remarkable. Jesus first asks, ‘“ Believe 
ye that I am able to do this ?”—not, that I am the 
Messiah ; and then adds, According to your faith be 
it unto you! But on this very account He insisted 
the more earnestly that the secret should be kept. 
He could not, indeed, prevent that the cure of the. 
blind men should openly appear, nor that they should 
ascribe it to His power. But He sought to prevent 
their publishing in what name and character He had 
performed it. The patent secret of His dignity was 
now bursting forth with increasing clearness. Hence 
also the reviling and the blasphemy of His enemies. 

‘ 2. The healing of the dumb demoniac affords a 
glimpse into a class of sufferings which are apparent- 
ly physical and organic, but whose seat is really in 
the soul. The Spirit of Christ alone was able to light 
up this darkness, and thus to remove their afilic- 
tion. 

8. The blasphemy of the Pharisees gradually de- 
velops: 1. They blaspheme in their own minds; 2. 
then behind the Lord; 3. at last they venture open- 
ly to confront Him with their daring charge. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


How the two blind persons represent to us the 
work of evangelists. I. They resemble evangelists, 
—a. in that they openly invoke the Lord as Messiah ; 
b. in that, in their blindness, they follow in His train 
to the house; c¢. in that they have faith and con- 
stancy, are tried and approved; d. in that they ob- 


tain help on making confession of faith. II. They 


differ from evangelists in wanting full obedience; and 
although their joy may plead their excuse, yet their 
spiritual sight was evidently still weak, though their 
bodily sight had been restored them.—Christ appear- 
ing as the Master in the carefulness of His dealings 
with sinners.—The light of the eye: I. a natural 
gift of God; II. a miraculous gift of the Lord; III. a 
7 ate of the spiritual gift of God.— They brought to 
im. Persons in such a state of depression must be 
brought to the Lord by their believing friends.—How 
the Master immediately descries the secret evil under 
which the demoniac labored.—If there be but a spark 
of faith, the Lord can remove the most desperate 
case of spiritual bondage.—Let us never lose sight 
even of those who suffer under melancholy and obsti- 
nate self-seclusion.—The highest achievements of . 
faith always evoke the greatest revilings of unbelief. 
—It is a mark of the spirit of Satan to decry what 
the Lord achieves as the work of Satan.—There is 
always some patent self-contradiction about blasphe- 
mies.—The triumphs of the Lord in view of His ene- 
mies: the first manifestation of heaven and hell upon 
earth.—Christ lifting the veil of revelation in a two- 
fold manner: by healing the blind in His character 
as Messiah; and the dumb, by unmasking and over- 
coming the demon who caused his disease.—At the 
threshold of Christ’s abode, precipitate evangelists 
and dumb demoniacs may meet.—Christ between 
precipitate professors and the obstinately dumb. 1. 
He bids the former be silent, and the latter speak ; 2. 
He is obeyed by the latter, rather than by the for- 
mer.—Christ healing us by removing our‘morbid sen- 
sations ; more especially, a. excitement, in its im 
ary heights ; 5. depression, in its dark depths.—The 
miracles of extend from the gates of heaven to 
those of —Demoniac sins which we consciously 
commit, such as blasphemy, are infinitely more dan- 
gerous than demoniac sufferings, when we are depriv- 
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ed of liberty.—Christ first removes the storm at sea,|of inward illumination, or of the conversion of the 
and, last of all, the dark intricacies of settled melan- | heart. . 
cho ‘a Heubner :—One deliverance after another.—One 
rke:—Fath of the heart and confession of | work of love leads to another.—Believe ye ?—a ques- 
the mouth always go hand in hand, Rom. x. 9, 10.—/| tion always addressed by the Lord to us when we 
True faith is not deterred by delays.—According to} seek help.—The deaf and dumb, the picture of a sin- 
thy faith shall it be unto thee—Envy and reviling| ner whom the evil spirit within suffers not to confess 
are not far removed from each other, 2 Cor. xii. | his misery, or to pray.—Should we be moved by the 
20. judgment of schools, or parties, in opposition to true 
Gerlach :—Christ Himself teaches us (John ix.| religion, when Jesus Himself experienced such con- 
$9) to regard the healing of the blind ag an emblem | tradiction from the learned ? 


Vill. 


Triumph of Christ, over the reviling of the Pharisees. Royal preparation for the mission of the Apostles. 
The power of Christ unfolding in all its fulness, as also the misery of the people. The one Helper 
about to manifest Himself by many helpers. 

Cuaprer IX. 85-88, 

35 And Jesus went about all the cities and villages, teaching in their synagogues, and 

preaching the gospel [good news] of the kingdom, and healing every sickness and eve- 

36 ry disease [weakness, infirmity, padaxiav] among the people.’ But when he saw the 
multitudes, he was moved with compassion. on them, because they fainted [were ha- 

37 rassed*], and were scattered abroad [abandoned], as sheep having no shepherd. Then 
saith he unto [to] his disciples, The harvest truly [indeed] ¢s plenteous [great, roAvs],* 

38 but the labourers are few; Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he will send 
forth labourers into his harvest. . 


1 Ver. 85.—[The words of the tert. rec, : the dy Te Aag, are retained by Lange, but omitted in all 
modern critical editions, German and English (inclading Wordsworth), and were probably inserted frum ch. iv. 23.—P. 8.} 

2 Ver. 86.—(Dr. Lange translates: serechlagen, as he adopts the reading éoxvAmévot, jaded, harassed (from 
oxtdAw, to strip, to lacerate, then metaph. to trouble, to rew; hence the Vulgata: vewati), which is supported by the 
best MSS., X& ., B., C., D., ete., the ancient versions, and the critical editors, Griesb., Lachm., Tischend., Meyer, Alford, Words- 
worth. The reading of the Received Text: mA eAunéyvor (from éxAbes, to loosen, debilitate, €xAVopat, to suing, 
bo be exhausted) has no weighty critical authority in its favor.—P. 8.) 

8 Vor. 81.—[Lange after Luther: Die Ernte ist gross, ¢. ¢., great, which is more correct than plenteous, since ToAUS 
refers to the extent of the harvest field and the labor to be performed which far exceeds the capacity of the small number 
of laborers. Comp. Conant ad loc.—P. 8.] 


Ver. 36. They were ¢onvaApyévo:.—Expla- 
nations: 1. The common reading, ¢xAcAupevor, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL § 
faint, tired. So some. a. With reference to the 


The genera] narrative given in the text serves as 
introduction to the following section, which describes 
the mission of the Apostles. At the same time, it 
also forms the conclusion of the preceding narrative. 
As the Lord unfolds His power, the misery and need 
of the people increasingly appear; He stretches forth 
His arms and raises up the Twelve aaa Be carry 
on the work, and to spread its blessings. us His 
prophetic merges in His royal work. 

er, 35. And Jesus went Lote due the 
parallel passages we gather that Jesus now travelled 
along the lake, through the cities and villages of Gali- 
lee. It is but natural that the popular misery should 
then unfold to His view in all its fulness. Accordingly, 
we distinguish three missionary journeys of Jesus in 
Galilee. 1. To the Mount of titudes; 2. across 
the sea; 8, through the valley, along the shore, in the 
direction of Jerusalem. It is to the latter that the 


text refers. 
e 


people, who had travelled a considerable distance and 
were faint (Fritzsche). 6. In a figurative sense, a 
flock without a shepherd, and hence tired by 
astray (Kuinoel).—2. According to the meaning 0 
oxuvdrAdrdA ety, bo tear, to a, Bretschneider $ 
torn by wolves. 5. De Wette: plagued by hunger, 
by cold, by ravening beasts, etc. c. Meyer and the 
Vulgate: verat#t. But the first point to be ascer- 
tained is, whether the term refers to the difficulties of 
a flock without a shepherd, or to positive ae 
which it had to undergo. As the latter is evidently 
conveyed by the verb, we explain it as meaning a/- 


ficted, beaten down, and scattered by thorns, by anx- 


iety, by ravenous beasts, and plagues of every sort. 
—Eppipmévor (Slarew, to cast down, to stretch 
down), not scattered (Beza, Luther, Authorized Ver- 
sion), but cast beaten down by flight or by 
weariness (Kypke, de Wette); or a down as 
sheep that are worn out (Meyer). 


CHAP. IX. 86-88. 
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Ver. 87, The harvest is great (occurs in Luke 
x. 2, at the sending forth of the seventy) ;—+#. ¢., the 
number of people who are accessible to the Gospel, 
and ready to receive it, is great.—The laborers are 
few.—As yet, Jesus was the only laborer. Their 
prayers were intended to prepare them for their 
mission. aa 

Ver. 38. The Lord of the harvest, that He 
will send forth laborers.—His work is the work 
of God: é¢«ABdAn, the urgent necessity existing, 
should determine the Lord of the harvest to drive 
forth, or to thrust forth, laborers.* De Wette calls 
attention to the circumstance, that it is God who is 
asked to send laborers. He is so far right, as the 
call of Christ ultimately proceeds from God, just as 
the kingdom of the Saviour is that of God. 


Fond 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The deep need of the world determined the 
Lord to manifest His royal dignity. Neither the 
priesthood nor the kingdoms of the ancient world were 
capable of bringing any real help to men. Even cho- 
sen Israel, with its high priests, sanhedrim, rulers, 
and rabbins, were but a seattered, broken-down, hope- 
less, and helpless flock. Under these circumstances 
it was that Christ manifested Himself as the Shep- 
herd of His people, which implied that He was the 
Shepherd of all nations.} The deep moral misery of 
the people appeared most olearly in the rieh and fer- 
tile district of Galilee, with its numerous and pros- 
perous cities. 

2. In the same moment, when Christ was about 
to manifest Himself as ne ape in His compassion 
to condescend to the boun misery of His people, 
He prepared to found the apostolic office, which He 
graciously endowed with His gifts and His Spirit, for 
the salvation of the world. 

8, In the life and actings of Jesus, we always find 
these two elements combined : provision for what is 
fature and distant, with provision for what is present 
and immediate—a due regard for what was general, 
and care for that which was special and urgent. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Jesus went about doing good to all (Acts x. 88): 
1. The extent of His labors (about all the cities and 
villages); 2. the order of His labors (teaching in their 
synagogues); 8. the characteristic feature of His 
labors (preaching the gospel of' the kingdom); 4. the 
seal of His labars (heali every sickness, etc.).—While 
the Lord passed through rich cities and villages, His 
attention was mainly spake ee to the need and the suf- 
ferings of the people.—How wants seem to grow in 
proportion as the Lord gives help: 1. This help 


brings them to light; 2. it inspires with courage to 


* [The verb exBdAAciv, to expel, to cast out, ike the 
Hebrew FSW and WA, signifies sometimes to send forth ; 


comp. Matt. xill. 52 (E. V.: dringeth forth out of bis trea- 
sare); Mark i. 12 (driveth him into the wilderness); ver. 43 
(sent him away) , Luke x. 2,85; Jubn x. 4 (he putteth forth 
his own cheep), comp. Matt. x. 84, Barciy eipheny, ‘I am 
come to send peace on earth.’ But perhape there is somo 
reference here to the urgent necessity of laborers, as Dr. 
Lange explains above, or to the Divine impulse, as Dr. 
Wordsworth suggests, which constraias men unwilling and 
unable of themselves to labor in so great a work, and makes 
them feel andgay: ‘Woe to me if I do nut preach the Gos 
pel’ : Cor. ix. 16).—P. §.] 

+[Dr. Wnepow on ver. 88: “No doubt our Lord prima- 
tily has in view the Jewish multitudes before Him. Yet 
ja more distant prospect is to be included the wide field of 
the world and its vast harvest in the coming age.”—) 


moake them known.— But when He sate the multitudes, 
He was moved with compassion on them.—Christ look- 
ing on the scattered flock of man: 1. A look uf pen- 
etration; 2.0 look pf sorrow; 3. a look of saving 
mercy.—The impression which the people made on 
the Lord: 1. Not admiration, but pity; 2. not aver 
sion, but pity; 3. not discouragement, but pity.—The 
Church under the hierarchical shepherds of older 
and more modern times: 1. Without a shepherd, and 
therefore without protection, and broken down; 2. 
without a shepherd, and therefore not led to the 
green pastures, and cast down.—Christ born to be 
the Shepherd of men, and in His compassion the 
Shepherd of His people.—Christ born to be the King 
of men, by Hid compassion the King of His people.— 
What induced Christ to manifest Himself as King in- 
stead of Prophet.—The compassion of Christ enlist- 
ing heaven and earth for our succor: 1. The grace 
of the Father; 2. the prayer of His people; 8. the 
service of His messengers.— The harvest ts great, but 
the laborers are few.—How those who judge accord- 
ing to the letter reverse this saying ; but those who 
judge according to the spirit feel its deep import.— 
he great need of man, the great harvest of God.— 
The prayer to God for laborers forming the com- 
mencement of the kingdom of heaven: 1. The com- 
mencement of the apostolate ; 2. the commengement 
of the Church ; 3. the commencement ef missionary 
labors ; 4. the commencement of the final completion 
of the Church of God'— The right laborers: 1. They 
are sent by God; 2. in answer to the prayers of His 
people; 8. furnished by Christ for the work ; 4. con- 
secrated for the spiritual and temporal wants of the 
people ; 5. instruments of mercy in the hands of 
Christ.—Our Father in heaven, the Lord of the har- 
vest > 1, The seed is His; 2. the field is His; 3. the 
harvest is His.—How Christ is employed about the 
harvest of God. He takes charge, 1. of the seed, as 
being the Word from the beginning ; 2. of the field, 
as being the great Laborer and Servant of the Lord; 
8. of the harvest, aa being the Son and the Jadge of 
the world.—How Chries summons His own to codper- 
ate with Him, in order to spread through them His 
blessings over the earth.*—-The great King, in whom © 
the of God itself has appeared to His people. 
ieger :—The Lord always looked upon the com- 
mon people with pity, treated them with indulgence, 
and traced the cause of their misery to their leaders, 
who exclude others from the kingdom of heaven. 

Starke :—Good shepherds are one of the most 
precious gifts of God, even as bad pastors are the 
greatest misfortune and plague of the world.— Quee- 
nel :—The whole earth is the field where the harvest 
of the Lord is to be gstHered.—Many labor in the 
name of the Lord; but few will He own as His seg- 
vants.— Osiander :—Ministers are fellow-workers with 
God, 1 Cor. iii. 9; 2 Cor. vi. 1.—Successful laborers 
are obtained in answer to prayer.— Cramer :—This 
prayer enters into the three first petitions in the 
Lord's Prayer.—The ite bid of the pious members of 
the congregation is mightier than the protection of 
the state. 

Heubner :—W hat an accusation the scribes 
and priests !—Oh, if people would only pray as they 
ought for pastors !|—That He send them (¢«@dap) by 
the mighty impulse of His Spirit. 


* (Dr. Wnevos: “ Pray ye therefore.—Divine ton 
waits upon human codperation. God will do, in answer te 

yer, what will not be done without prayer. Low faith 
n the Charch posuere slow development of the work of 
salvat on.”"—P. 8.) om 
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SECOND SECTION. 


CHRIST MANIFESTING HIMSELF AS KING.—A. AS SHEPHERD OF HIS PEOPLE, IN SEND 
ING TO THE SCATTERED SHEEP HIS TWELVE APOSTLES, ENDOWED WITH THE 
POWER OF HIS SPIRIT, FOR THE PURPOSE OF ESTABLISHING THE KINGDOM OF 
HEAVEN. 


Cuaprer X. (Mark iii. 18-19; vi. 7-11; Luke ix. 1-6, ete:).- 


Contents :—The first evangelistic journey of the Lord had led through the mountains of Galilec; the second, across the 
sea to the country of the Gadarenes. On His third journey, the Lord visits the populons cities and villages of Lower 
Galilee, along the coast of the lake and in the direction of Samaria and Jerusalem. In measure as help is extended 
by the Lord, hoth the need and the desire for help seem to increase. Accordingly, the Lord is obliged to send forth, 
in the power of His Spirit, His Apostles, in order, through them, to give succor to the multitudes around. Hence, the 
first mission of the disciples, the calling of the Apostles, and the instructions, which, although primarily given to them 
and for that special occasion, are applicable to all times. The chapter describes, 1. The separation, calling, and setting 
apart of the twelve. 2. The commission given them, corresponding to their equipment for the work; or, the mission 
of the Apostles, and their means of subsistence. 8. Their special direction to those who were prepared to receive the 
word, particularly to pious households, with injunctions about remaining and going away. 4. Prediction of the hostile 
reception which the Gospel would meet in the world, and of the persecutions which would await the Apostles. 5. 
Their duty under persecution: a. Freedom from anxiety as to what they should answer; 5. constancy to the end, 

' amjd the dreadful contests between believers and unbelievers; c. holy flight; d. encouragement from the similar 
treatment received by the Master; ¢. fearlessness, openness, and readingss to meet death, in view of the one thing to 
be feared; /. trustfulness in the preserving care of the Father. 6 The reward of faithful witnesses and confessors of 
the Lord, and the punishment of those who denied Him. 7%. The Gospel as declaration of war to the world, or, the 

‘holy sword. 8& Supreme love to the Lord as decisive in this warfare: «. The opponents, and their judgment; d. the 
friends and allies, and their reward. ; : te 


a 


1. Choice of the Apostles. Cy. X. 1-4. 


] And when he had called unto him his twelve disciples, he gave them power against 
[over] unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to heal all manner of sickness, and all 
2 manner of disease [ weakness, infirmity]. Now the names of the twelve Apostles are 
these; The first, Simon, who is called Peter, and Andrew his brother; James the son 
3 of Zebedee, and John his brother; Philip, and Bartholomew; Thomas, and Matthew 
the publican; James the son of Alpheus, and Lebbeus, whose surname was Thaddeus ;* 
4 Simon the Cananite,‘ and Judas Iscariot, who also betrayed [delivered] him. 


1 Ver. 1.—{ Over (as in Conant's Matthew and the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union) is expressed by the constrauetion of 
éfovolay with the genitive, and need not be italicized as against in the E. V.—P. 8.) 

2 Ver. 2.—{Ilp@os is rendered by Conant and the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union: jiret, viz. in the order of enume- 
ration (nomen numerale), while the translation the first (nomen dignitatis) implies a certain superiority of rank or pri- 
macy of hunor (but no supremacy of jurisdiction), in other words, makes Peter primus inter pares (bot summus supra 
inferiores). The ©. V. is right here, since the other Apostles are not numbered, as we should expect, if spwros reforred 
merely to the arrangement, of the priority of calling (which rather belongs to Andrew and John, and not to Peter, eomp. 
John [, 87-41). Maldonatus: “ Sé numerale nomen easet, catera qucque numeralia nomina, que post illud eequuntur 
postta essent.” Most modern Protestant commentators admit s certain precy of Peter, who stands first in aH the lists 
of the apostles, as James, Jobn, and Andrew follow neat, and Judas stands ast, but they deny the inferences of the Roman 
Cath. Church, based upon doctrinal and historical assumptions which can never be proven. See Com.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 8.—{The oldest authorittes read only either‘Lebbeus or Thuddeua; tho textus receptus unites both with the 
addition surnamed, 6 éxixAn@els. Lango reads simply Lebbeus with Tischendorf and Meyer (also Alford in the 4th 
ed.), and puts the words: surnamed Thaddeus in brackets; while Lachmann, Tregelles, and Conant give the preference 
to Thaddeus after the Vatican Cod., ete.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 4.—The reading Kavavaios (for Kavaylrys) is supported by Codd. B., C.D. [The word shonld be rendered 
Cananite os the revised edition of the Am. Bible Society (1854), the revised version of Dr. Conant and the Am. Bible 
Union bave it, and as Dr. Crosby (The N. 7. with Eeplun. Notes or Scholia) preposes, instead of Canuanite as in the — 
usual editions of the E. V., including those of the Am. B. Soc. since 1855.—P. S.] 


then furnished aa fitted them = nae erg 

f , Meyer says: “The mission, not the choice, of the 

ree ae nas eualve is here recorded.” But we must distinguish 

Ver.1. And having called to Him His/| three calls: the first, to be disciples; the second, to 
twelve disciples, xpogxarecduevos, etc.— | serve as evangelists; and now the third, to the apos- 
Luke relates that, having spent the preceding night | tolic office. This call to the apostolate, however, 
in prayer, the Lord called the twelve together, and | was only preliminary, and limited by the present cir 


» 
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cumstances and position of the Church. The apos- He gave them éfovciayv, power, rule, au- 
tolic office obtained its fall proportions after the as-| thority; or, here, the power of conquerors.—De 


cension of our Lord, when the knowledge of the dis- 
ciples and their testimony was completed, and the 
Holy Spirit poured out on the day of Pentecost. 

The call of twelve Apostles, indicating a definite 
and fixed number, shows that ih its ultiniate idea the 
apostolate was one, and that each individual called 
and sent by the Lord possessed the power and au- 
thority of the whole college of Apostles. 

His twelve disciples.—They were called to- 
gether as His twelve chosen disciples; but, after re- 
ceiving authority, they became His twelve Apostles. 
A proof this, that a decisive change had taken place 
in their condition, although they did not cease to be 
His disciples in the strictest sense of the term. 

Twelve.—Theophylact: «xara roy apiOudy ray 
Sédsexa puawy. Matt. xix. 28. They are, primarily, 
ambassadors to the twelve tribes of Israel, and to 
this their number corresponds. The twelve tribes 
bore typical reference to the.purpose which Israel 
was intended to serve in the world. On the one 
hand, they expressed the idea of a full number, or 
of the fulness of the Spirit; while, on the other, they 
represented the world, which, in all its forms, was to 
be pervaded by this fulness of the Spirit. What the 
twelve tribes of Israel were typically, the twelve 
Apostles were in deed and in truth, being the twelve 
representatives and vehicles of-the spiritual fulness 
with which Christ pervades His people, and, through 
them, the world.* 


*(Comp. Matpoxatus, the distinguished Rom. Cath. 
commentator in Quatuor Ecangelia, al icc.: “ Huc ergo 
de cauaa puvopectau Ch apostolos esse voluit, ut duo- 
decim Patriarcharum Ps header Pie se ; et quemadmo- 
dum ex duodecim Patriarchle to Judatcus populus 
carnaliter propagates est; tta totua Aap Chrtstiano- 
rum apiritualiter ew duodectm ‘Apostol pp opadar ser 
cenerat enim Christus, ut carnen in epirttum commuta- 
ret.” Worpawortm remarks on Matt.%x. 2: The number 
Twelve (8 x 4) in Scripture seems to be signifieant of perfec- 
tion and universality; and the twelve apostles were regard- 
ed by the ancfent charch as typified by the twelve Sons of 
Israel (comp. Matt. xix. 238 an fonatus bere). the twelve 
wells at Elim (Ex. xv. 27), and perhaps by the twelve stones 
of the Urim and Thummfm on the breastplate of the High 
Priest, the type ef Christ (Ex. xxvill. 15-21); the twelve 
loaves of shew-bread ; the twelve ‘exploratores’ of the prom- 
ined land, the type of heaven; the twelve stones taken from 
the bed of Jordin. They seem also to be represented by the 
twelve stars in the erown of the woman ia the wilderness, 
the Chureh on earth (Rev. xii. 1), as well as by the twelve 
OP By of the Chureh glorified (Rev. xxi 14; Eph. il. 


Wette and Ewald think that this power was convey- 
ed in a mystical and symbolic: form; Meyer, by a 
mere declaration. No special form is, indeed, men- 
tioned in the text; but, as symbolical signs accom- 
panied the outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost, and 
as, even before that, we read of the Saviour breath- 
ing on them (John xx. 22) as the symbol of their 
consecration, we are warranted in inferring that, 
when first sent on their apostolic mission, the be- 
stowal of power was accompanied by some outward 
sign. Perhaps the solemn authority given them in 
the words, “‘ Heal the sick,” etc., may have been that 
sign. For, as the Lord performed His miraculous 
cures chiefly by the word of His power, so this word 
may also have conveyed similar authority to others. 
On the Mount of Olives’ there was the symbol of the 
hand lifted in blessing, which pointed to the pente- 
costal effusion. 
* Ver, 2. The names of the twelve Apostles. 
—These now assume greater importance. Four lists 
of the Apostles are extant: that in the text; that in 
Mark iii..16; that in Luke vi. 14; and ‘that in Acts i. 
13.* The enumeration in the Gospel according to 
Luke is made almoet in the same order as in Matthew, 
although it occurs at an earlier stage, and in connec- 
tion with the Sermon on the Mount. In Luke, the 
name’ of Thomas occurs after that of Matthew; 
that of James Alpheus along with that of Simon, in- 
stead of Judas Lebbeua, so that the latter is conjoin- 
ed with Judas Iscariot. Probably this arrangement 
was adopted as more easy for the memory, while 
that of Matthew was the more authentic. Again, 
the enumeration in the Gospel of Mark agrees with 
that in the Book of Acta, which was determiued by 
the later positions occupied by the Apostles. Thus 
we distinguish two lists of Apostles,—the first, as 
détermined by their earliest mission; the second, ac- 
cording to the relative position of the Apostles at the 
feast of Pentecost and afterward. Bengel: Universi 
paper habent tres quaterniones, quorum nullus cum 
to gut permutat ; tum tn primo sempe ’ 
sus asl Petrus in secundo Philippus, in tertio. aco- 
bus Alpha ; in singulis cateri apostoli loca permu- 
tant ; preditor semper extremus. 
"Amdorodos (dwoord\Aw), MDT , occurs also 
in a wider sense, as in John xii. 16; Phil ii. 25. In 
the special sense of the term, it applies to the am- 


* (I subjoin the fallowing synoptic table which exhibits the agreement and the differenee, and the fact that all tho four 


catalogues arrange the names lato three classes, of 


which each class includvs the same names ani {is headed by the same 


nauie, viz. the first by Peter, the second by Philip, the third by Janes the son of Alpheus.—P. 8.] 


Matthew x. 2-4. 


10 | AcBBaios 
11 | Elucw 3b Kavavaios 
12 | YovSas loxapérns 


| @addaios 
} Sluor 


Mark iii 16-19. 


1 | : Sluoy Mérpas : 
2 | *AvBpéas | "IdsewBos | "Avdpéas | ‘IdewBos 
| "IdsceeBos | "tadvyns | "IdxwBos | "ledyuns 
4 | lodsvys | ’Av3péas | "lodvrns | "AvSpéas 
| Z @lacwwros 
6 =| Bapedopaios | BapOoAropuaios | Bap@oAcuaios | Owpas 
7 | Capas | Mar@aios | Mar@aios | Bap@oAopaios 
8 | Mar@aios | Gupas | Owuas | Mar@aios 
9 | "IdewBos 6 Tov.’ AAgaioy 


*lovdas "loxapib. y 


Luke vi. 14-16. | - Acts i. 18. 


| Zipoow 5 ward. Zndwrhs | Ziuwy 5d Zydwrhs 
| “lovdas laxdBov | "lotSas *laxcBov 


| Vacant. 
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bassadors called by God, or the witnesses and repre- 
sentatives of Christ in extending His Church, and 
with certain limitations, in ruling His Church (Rev. 
ii, 1, &yygAos). The peculiar conditions necessary 
for the apostolate are mentioned in Acts i. 8, and 
ver. 21. In a secondary sense, the term is also ap- 
lied to apostolic messengers, as Rom. xvi. 7; 2 
r. viii. 82. (Comp. Schaff’s Hist. of the Apost. 
Church, $129, p. 512 sqq.) 

Iparos Ziuwy».—As the other Apostles are 
not numbered, it follows that xparos is not acciden- 
tal (Fritzsche), but indicates a priority. This dis- 
tinction depended: 1. On the prophetic arrangement 
of the Lord in this place; 2. on the confession of 
Peter preceding that of the others, Matt. xvi. 16; 3. 
on the appearance of Peter at the day of Pentecost, 
when he was the instrument of founding the Church, 
Acts ii. 4; 4. on the fact that Peter was the first to 
carry the gospel to the Gentiles, Acts x. But that 
this priority of dignity and mission did not imply a 
primacy of rank—not even so far as his own person 
was concerned, much less as a permanent 
ment—appears from many declarations of the Lord 
(Matt. xviii. 18; xx. 25; xxiii. 8; xxviii. 19; Jobn 
xx. 21; Acts i. 8), from the conduct of Peter:him- 
self (Acts xi. 4; xv. see 1 Pet.), and from that of 

the other Apostles and of the Church (Acts xi.; Gal. 
ee Meyer suggests that Peter was also first call- 

; but Andrew and John had been summoned be- 
fore him. The traitor is mentioned last, not merely 
on account,of his end, but also because he was last 
called. The arrangement into pairs is explained by 
the notice of Mark, that they were sent forth by two 
and two. 

Vera, 2-4. The names.—l, j1SCU Zvpedy, 
Zcuewyv, Zluww (hearing, answer, Gen. xxix. 83). 
—Tlérpos, stone, rock, wérpa,—in Chald. XE°2, 
Knoas. The “aha the explanation given in 
Matt. xvi. 17: Simon, son of Jonas, of the dove 
(35°), which lodgeth in the clefts of the rock (im- 
age of the’Church, Song fi. 14; Jer. xlviii. 28), thou 

be calléd the Rock (of the dove).—2. ’Av3péas. 
Winer regards it as of Greek origin; Olshausen de- 
rives it from the Hebrew "32, to make a vow. 
There scems, however, to have been a peculiar con- 
nection between the Grecians and Andrew and Philip, 
which also appears in their names (John xii. 22). 
The name Andrew is related to ay3peios, manly, and 
to aySpids, the representation of a man—a statue. 
Probably this Apostle had ulso a Hebrew name; in 
which case the name Andrew was given to charac- 


terize his manly spirit. —8. ‘Id«ewfos, =P"; pri- | 


marily, an Old Testament name of honor, the original 
meaning of the name not being taken into account. 
This James, or the Elder, is designated as 5 rou 
ZeBedalou (see ch. iv.).—4. "ladyyns, WM, 
given by Jehovah, or by the grace of Jehovah. By 
the grace of God.+ Properly, God is favorable, 
gracious, He grants as of grace.—According to Mark, 
the sons of Zebedee were called “‘ sons of thunder ;” 
not by way of reproof, but as characteristic of their 
disposition. Probably the name applied primarily 
to James. John was afterward designated the 


* (Compare the notes of Maldonatus, Olshansen, Meyer, 
Alford, Barnes. Wordsworth, Alexander, etc., ¢n Joc., an 
my discussion of the gnestion of Peter's alleced primacy and 
supremacy in the History of the Apostolic Church, $90 
(Engl. transl, p. 850 sqq.).—P. 8.] ' 

PA eps 1 Greek TAeodor, the German Gotthold, 


“friend of Jesus,” and “the disciple whom ‘he Lord 
foved;” in the ancient Church, 4 éxiorh@r0;, ¢. ¢., he 
who leaned on His breast [His bosom-friend], sat at 
His right hand.—5. @{Acwaos. The original de- 
rivation of the word is not of personal importance in 
this case. Probably he had another name. He was 
a native of Bethsaida, and one of the earliest disci- 
ples of Jesus, John i. 43.—6. Bap@oAumaios, the 
same as Nathanael. In John i. 46, he occurs in con- 
nection with Philip; while in the other Gospels the 
game event is coupled with Nathanael. >x9m3, the 
gift of God; while Bartholomew, "25m "2, means 
son of Tholmai, Sept. 2 Sam, xiii. 87, 7"2>m, prop- 
erly rich in furrows, cultivated Perhaps the 
original designation, “son. of Tholmai,” was after- 
ward converted into an apostolical by-name, imply- 
ing, son of a rich field, rich fruit—7. @wpas, 
CIN, gemellus, twin-brother; AlSvpos, John xi. 
16; xx..24; xxi. 2.—8. Mar@Oatos & rerAdyns: 
on this name compare the Introduction. His origi- 
nal name was Levi, the son of Alpheus.—9. ’Idxw- 
Bos 5 row ’AAgalou, James the Younger, or the 
son of Alpheus (though undoubtedly of other parent- 
age than Matthew).—10. AeBBaios, "Z> (not from. 
the little town of Libba, near Carmel, as Gerlach and 
Lisco suggest, but) from => , heart, and meaning al- 
most the same a8 @adsaios, “Ih (which occurs in 
the Talmad), from "¥1, the breast,—hence the hearty 
orcourageous. In later Codd., and in the parallel pas- 
sages, in Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 18, he is called *lov- 
Sas 'laxdéBou, t. ¢., brother of James, MIAN (ver- 
bale fut. Hophal a M3", Hiphil, profeasus est, cele 
bravit).—11. Einav 6 Kavavatos. The latter de 
signation: derived from &2?, in Chald. jN°P. The 
explanation of it appears even from the other read- 
ing, Kavayf{rns, and still more from the title Z7- 
Awths in Luke,—the brother of James of Alpheus 
and of Judas.* On “the brothers of the Lord,” see 
the Encycls., and my article Jacobus in Herzog’s 

Realler. —12. "lobdas & ‘loxaptorns, OW 
mip. From Kerioth in the tribe of Judah, Josh. 
xv. 25. See also Lightfoot. ‘O wal (qui idem) wa- 
padsois airdy, “Who also delivered Him” (not 
“betrayed,” which would have been expressed by . 
xpedous). So Meyer. In point of fact, the twa, 

however, are identical. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. From the occurrence of so many double 
names} of the Apostles, we are naturally led to infer 
that each had his peculiar designation. But Judas 
the traitor had none: in the deepest sense he re- 


© Zealote, for the rational retigton, after the example ef 
Phinehas, Num. xxv. 7. They were quite in accordanee 
with the spirit of the theocracy, and acted as reprovers of 
open and public sin.» From the history of the Inst Jewish 
war we learn how fearfully this institution had degenerated. 

+ (Not dynames, as the Edinb. translator bas it. misled 
by the German Beiname, which means literally surname, 
cognomen, while Nickname or Syitenume is the English 
byname or nickname. We must, however, observe a slight 
difference. The text uses the word Beiname, surname, foe 
all the additional names of tho Apostles, whetber old or new 
(as Peter); but with the ancient Romans cegnomen was the 
third name indicating the house (fumdlia) of the person (the 
family name, surname, in German: Familienname), while 
nomen described the class (gene), and pranomen (like our 
Christian name) the individual.—P. ay \ 


CHAP. X. 1-4. 


mained anonymous—the man of Kerioth. These ad- 
ditional names serve in many to indicate the 
characteristics of the Apostles. (Comp. Leben Jesu, 
ii, 2, p. 691.) 

| 9. The selection of the twelve Apostles, no doubt, 
depended on their exhibiting in the highest degree 
the most precious manifestations of the life of Christ. 
In some respects their qualifications must have been 
similar. They were to be /aymen, unconnected with 
the priesthood; unlearned men, unconnected with 
traditional philosophy; and plain men, ynconnected 
with the false culture and the pomp of the world. 
Again, so far as their positive qualifications were 
concerned, they must be pious Israelites, believers tn 
the Messiah, disciples, men of gifts, and that of so di- 


1. Perer, the Rock. Confession. © 
8. James, the son of thunder. Martyrdom. 


5: Partie. Moral evidence of faith. Commu- 
nion (‘Come and see”’). 

4. Tuomas, the twin. The spirit of inquiry and 
sacred criticism. 

9. James, the brother of the Lord. [?] Gift of 
union, ecclesiastical government. . 

11, Smox, the Zealot. Zeal for a proper develop- 

ment in the Church. Pastoral activity. 


The calling of Judas Iscariot, who is designated a 
devil, John vi. 70; a thief, xii. 6; the son of perdi- 
tion, xvii. 12, forms a great theological problem. 
Either of the two ordinary explanations—that Christ 
had not known him from the beginning; or else, 
that He had chosen him to become the voluntary in- 
strument of judgment, and the involuntary instru- 
ment of salvation—appears to us opposed to the 
spirit of Christ. We would rather venture to sug- 
geet, that, carried away by temporary enthusiasm, 

udas had offered himself to the Lord ; that the dis- 
ciples, blinded by his glowing zeal, had earnestly 
recommended him to the Master; and that, in the 
fulness and boldness of His love, Christ had consent- 
ed to receive a man so richly gifted by nature, chiefly 
because His refusal might have proved a stumbling- 
block to the disciples. (? wer 

[The biblical symbolism of numbers to which Dr. 
Lange here alludes, is worthy of more serious at- 
tention than it has received in English theology. 
There is room here for fanciful theories; but the 
main points hardly admit of serious doubt. The 
careful student of the Scripture must be struck with 
the frequency of the use of certain numbers, especial- 
ly 3, 4, 7, 10, and 12, in significant connection with 
sacred ideas and things, from Genesis to Revelation. 
It is impossible to resolve all this into,mere accident, 
or an unmeaning play. God is “the wonderful Num- 
berer, the Numberer of secrets” (comp. "210>0, 
Dan. viii. 13, and the marginal note in the Auth. 
Vers), and “doeth all things in number and measure 
and weight” (Wisdom xi. 20). Number is expres- 
sive of order, symmetry, proportion, and relativity. 
1 is the symbol of unity or oneness, 2 of antithesis 
and polarity, 3 of synthesis, of the uncreated Divine 
ty, the holy Trinity (compare the Mosaic benediction, 
Numb. vi. 24-26, the Trisagion, Isa. vi. 8, the bap- 
tismal formula, the apostolic benediction), 4 of Au- 
manity or the created world as the revelation of God 
(think of the four corners of the earth, the four sea- 
sons, the four points of the compass, the four ele- 
ments, the four Gospels). From this may be ex- 
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verse a character as to form a kind of contrast, and 
yet to display their higher unity in Christ. In this 
respect they were to be the antitype of the tribes of 
Israel (of the twelve gems in the breastplate of the 
high priest; see Rev. xxi. 19, 20, compared with Ex. 
xxviii. 17), and to exhibit the great features of the 
Church, as adapted ‘to the various forms of spiritual 
receptiveness and felt need in the world. The num- 
ber ¢welve was that of the fulness of the kingdom of 
God (so to speak, of the ideal presbytery),—three, 
the number of the Spirit, multiplied by four, the 
number of the world. Hence twelve was the sym- 
bolical number of the world as transformed. 

Viewed in this light, we have the following fun- 
damental types :— 


2. ANDREW, the manly pioneer. Missiona. 

4. Joun, the beloved disciple. Mysticiem and 
ideal and calmness. 

6. BarrnoLomew. Perfect sincerity, simplicity, 
and devoutness. . 

8. Matrnew. Theocratic and ecclesiastical learn- 


ing. 
“Oo. Jupas Lessrvs, THappevs, Earnestness for 
the purity of the Church. Pastoral faithfulness, 
discipline. , 

12. Jupas Iscariot. Secular administration of 
the Church. Church property.” 


plained the symbolical significance of 7 or 83+-4, and 
of 12 or 3x4. Seven, being the union of 3 and 4, 
is the signature of the relation of God to the world, 
or the covenant (the Hebrew word for seven, 330, 
signifies also an oath, Gen. xxi. 81; xxvi. 88, and the 
verb 32%, to swear, “since seven,” as Gesenius ex- 
plains, “was a sacred number, and oaths were con- — 
firmed either by seven victims offered in sacrifice, 
Gen. xxi. 28, or by seven witnesses and pledges’). 
Seven figures very conspicuously in Scripture from 
the first institution of the sabbath in paradise to the 
seven churches, geven angela, seven Spirits, etc., of 
the Apocalypse. Creuzer observes (Symbolik, vol. 
ii, 161): ‘The universal sanctity of the number 
seven was fully acknowledged even by the ancients 
in all its bearings.” Twelve, being the product of 8 
and 4, symbolizes, from the twelve patriarchs and 
twelve tribes down to the twelve foundations and 
twelve gates of the heavenly Jerusalem, the indwell- 
ing of God in the human family, or the interpene- 
tration of the world by the Divinity. Ten is the 
number of harmony and completeness, as in the ten 
commandments. . 

This whole subject has been very thoroughly dis- 
cussed, with special reference to the Tabernacle 
where the numbers 3, 4, 10, 5, 7, and 12 control the 
whole structure, by Dr. Cur. W. F. Baur in his able 
and learned work: Die S ik des Mosaischen 
Cultus, Heidelberg, 1887, vol. i., p. 128-238, and 
also by H. Kunrrz in the Theol. ien und Kritiken 
for 1844, p. 815-870. Of English divines Farnpalnn 
(Typology of Scriptures, 2d ed., 1854, vol. ii., 87 #q.) 
adopts Bihr’s view, as far as the number ten is con- 
cerned; Trency (Ep to the Seven Churches, p. 
88-91 of the Am. ed. of 1861), and WorpsworTa 
(Com. on Matt. x. 2) with regard to 7, 8,and 4, The 
recent work of Dr. M. Manan (of the Episc. Gen. 
Theol. Sem. at New York): P i; or the Nu- 


* (Comp. the delineation of the leading apostled, Peter, 
John, Paul, and James in Schaff’s History of the Apostolie 
Church, p. 437 8qq.] 
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merals of Scripture a Proof of Inspiration, New 

York, 1868 (based in t part upon Browne’s Ordo 

m, but ignoring Bahr), does not discuss, as 

one might infer from the title, the symbolic import 

of Scripture numbers, but more the relation of num- 

_bers to events and the coincidences of periods.— 
P.8. 

2 It is a remarkable fact, that Christ construct- 
ed His apostolate on the basis of natural relationship 
and of mental affinity. Six of the Apostles were 
brothers: viz., Peter and Andrew; James and John, 
the sons of Zebedee (probably cousins of the Lord; 
see Wieseler, in the Studien u. Kritiken for 1840, p. 
648, and Winer, art. Salome); the sons of Alpheus 
—wJames the Younger, Judas Lebbeus, and Simon 
Zelotes (the cousins [?] and adoptive brothers of the 
Lord, commonly ed His brethren). Then we 
read of the friendship subsisting between Philip and 
Bartholomew; Andrew, John, and Peter. Finally, 
the three last-mentioned Apostles, and perhaps some 
of the others also, had been disciples of John. 

4. The sending forth of the disciples by two and 
two, indicates that none of them by himself was a 
sufficient representative of the fulness of Christ, and 
that each supplemented the other, both in the way 
of liraitation and enlargement. This state of matters 
ceascd after the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, when 
the disciples became Apostles in the full sense of the 
term. 

5. We shall speak in another place of the breach 
formed among the Apostles by the apostacy of Judas, 


of the election of Matthias in his place, and of the 


calling of the Apostle Paul. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


How the Lord converts His chosen disciples into 
Apostles.—How He makes His redeemed fellow- 
workers in His work of redemption.—How the love 


and compassion of Christ branches out, and spreads 


~~ 


Fi 


over His people and over the world.— What we have 
learned in the school of the Lord must be exhibited 
in our life, activity, and teaching.—The call to the 
work of Evangelists: 1. What it implies; 2. how it 
presupposes one great calling; 3. how it includes 
many calls.—The calling of the disciples a bestowal 
of authority upon them by the Lord.—What power 
do you, who profess to hold the apostolic office, dis- 
play: to cast out unclean spirits, and to heal all 
manner of sickness and all manner of disease among 
the people ?—-The apostolic office must appear in 
spiritual power, which, under God, will awaken souls 
to newness of life-—The twelve Apostles as repre- 
senting the great features of the kingdom of God: 1. 
The great features of the destiny of Israel; 2. of the 
fulness in Christ; 3. of the Church; 4. of the king- 
dom of heaven in its perfectness.—The apostolic 
name a type of the new name which Christians are 
to obtain.—How personal character comes out and 
becomes transformed in the kingdom of God, to the 
glory of the Father and of Christ.—How all friend- 
ship and relationship should be subservient to the 
kingdom of God.—The calling of fishermen and pub- 
licans to the apostolic office an evidence of the glo 
of Christianity.—Judas, or the dangers of ocleataatl 
cal office.—Even Judas must, for the time being, be 
acknowledged as an Apostle of the Lord. 
_ Starke:—Osiander: Let us, not attempt to do 
everything ourselves, without assistance.—Majus: 
Those who are sent into the Lord’s vineyard must be 
properly furnished for the work.—Bidl. Wurt.: We 
must not be offended at the humble origin and the 
poor appearance of preachers. 

isco :—Judas; or, even the Church of God is not 
absolutely pure.—The Apostles had personally seen 
the Lord, were called directly by Him, accredited their 
witness by miracles, were not bound to one congrega- 
tion, and preached the word of God without error. 

Heubner :—This mission was at the same time a 
trial of their teaching. 


2. The Mission, the Message, and the promised Support, Cu. X. 5-10. 


5 These twelve Jesus sent forth, and commanded them, saying, Go not into the way 
6 of the Gentiles,’ ahd into any [a] city of the Samaritans enter ye not: But go rather 


7 to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 


And as ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom 


8 of heaven is at hand. Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead,’ cast out devils: 


9 freely ye have received, freely give. 


Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass, in 


10 your purses [girdles]*; Nor scrip [bag] for your journey, neither [nor] two coats, 
neither [nor] shoes,‘ nor yet staves [a staff]°: fur the workman is worthy of his meat.® 


1 Ver: 5.—[Eis d30y dSvav ph awéAdnte. 


Ewald: Hin eu Tetden siehet nicht; Lange: Gehet ntcht abecdrts 


auf die Strasse der Heiden; Campbell, Norton: Go not awuy to Gentiles; Conant: Go not away to Gentiles (omitting 
the article); the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union: Go not into the way to the Gentiles; 63)s éSv@v = Heidenweg, i. ¢., way 


to the heathen.—P. 8.] 


2 Ver. 8.—The words: vexpovs éyelpere are wanting in Codd. E., F., K., L., M., etc., in many tranel., and fathers, and 


hence omitted by Scholz and Tischendorf. But they are supported by tho important Codd. B., C., D. [and Cod. Sinait.}, 
and old versions, and the omission may be easily explained from the fact tbat no raising of the dead occurred on this first 
mission. Griesbach and Lachmann [also Alford in the fourth edition] give the words after Sepawevere. [This is the 
proper order of the oldest MSS. including the Cod. Sinait,, and hence Lange correctly translates: L/eal the sick, faixe the 
dead, cleanse the lepers, etc. So also Dr. Conant, and the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 9.—[Eis 1as (cvas; Lange: Girtel (-taschen).] 

4 Ver. 10.—[More literally: sandals, bwoShuata. But Lange retains the more popular: Schuhe] 

® Ver. 10.—{Dr. Conant: “The Received Text, after Stephens’ 8d ed. of 1550, has correctly /¢B8oy tn the aing., as in 
es faba aaa Aptis SrobE occa to Soe erie pertrets James’ revisers, following the false reading of the Com- 

utensian and of Stephene’ first and second editions, give the plurul: staves; perbaps to avuid an imaginary discer 

with Mark vi. 8” Dr. Lange adupts the singular.—P. 6.) . ane oe are 


Hyrcanus, 109 B. ©. 


. mh aweAOnre and wh elodaAOnre. 


CHAP. X. 5-10, 
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¢ Ver. 10.—{Lange: Unterhalt, euetenance ; Conant 
port or sustenance of life.—P. 8.) 


t 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The instruction to the Apostles is contained in 
vers, 5-42. The parallel passages are in the ninth, 
tenth, and twelfth chaps. of Luke. As Matthew 
was an eyewitness, we have sufficient guarantee 
for the accuracy of the instructions as reported by 
him. 


Ver. 5. The way of the Gentiles ;—i. ¢., to the 
Gentiles, or into Gentile territory. This with special 


’ reference to their own condition, and to the circum- 
tance that they were to take the road toward Jeru- 


salem, as appears from the following clause. 

Into any city of the Samaritans.—Samaria 
lay on their way from Galilee to Judea. The Lord 
does not prohibit their passing through Samaria, but 
only their settling for evangelistic purposes, for which 


the time had not yet arrived. This org “tbr ita 


injunction, not to the Gentiles, nor to the ritans, 
but to the Jews, contrasts with the command after 
His resurrection: ‘“‘Ye shall be witnesses unto Me 
both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Sam 
and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” The Lord 
assigns to the Samaritans a position intermediate be- 
tween the Jews and the Gentiles, which is fully borne 
out by their history. They had greater claim on the 
spel than the Gentiles, but less than the Jews. 
Phis seems to imply (what Hengstenberg denies) that 
they were a mixed race, whose religion consisted of 
a combination of Jewish and heathen elements. The 
Samaritans were the descendants of the heathen col- 
onists (Gerlach: Phoenicians and Syrians ?)' whom 
Shalmaneser sent into the country after the deporta- 
tion of the Ten Tribes into Assyria (2 Kings xvii. 24), 
and of the remnant of Israelites left behind, wi 
whom they intermarried. When the Jews returned 
from the Babylonish captivity, they prevented the 
Samaritans from apres How in rebuilding the tem- 
ple. Accordingly, the latter reared, under Sanballat 
and Manasseh (Neh. xiii. 28), a sanctuary of their 
own, on Mount Gerizim, which was destroyed by 
The place, however, was re- 
ed sacred, and prayer was offered there. The 
ews treated the Samaritans as heretics (not abso- 
lutely as heathens). Their enmity was, perhaps; 
partly accounted for by the conduct of the Samari- 
tans, who neither consistently espoused the cause of 
Judaism nor that of heathenism. This led to bitter 
hatred and jealousy between these neighboring pop- 
ulations. In later times, the Samaritans continued 
strict Monotheists, cherished the hope of a coming 
Messiah, and adopted the Pentateuch as their author 
ity in matters of faith. But even them heathen ele- 
ments appeared among them. See Acts viii. 

We must not overlook the difference between 
The con- 
versation between the Lord and the woman of Sama- 
ria, and His appearance in one of their cities, fully 
prove that this was merely a provisional arrangement 
for the disciples. The Lord Himself generally acted 
on the principle of proceeding from the particular to 
the universal (Matt. xv. 24), since His kingdom had 
first to be founded and established in Israel. But 
withal, He ever prosecuted His great object of extend- 
ing His kingdom to the utmost boundary of the earth. 
This temporary limitation to Israel was, however, the 
conditién necessary for the attainment of this object : 


: Heing. The Greek tpop# includes all that Is neceseary for sup- 


Matt. viii. 11, eto. In the case of His disciples, He 
strictly insisted on this methodical procedure; and 
the express prohibition in this instance shows how 
readily the opposite might have taken place, or, in 
other words, how deeply they were already imbued 
with the spirit of catholicity. Accordingly, it is ab- 
surd to ae that this prohibition is incompatible with 
John iv. (Strauss), or with Matt. xxviii. 19 (Gfrdrer, 
Késtlin). Heubner: To have sent the disciples to the | 
Gentiles and the Samaritans, would have been to close 
the way to the hearts of the Jews. A people had 
firat to be gathered among them, for theirs were the 
calling and the promises. During Christ’s brief min- 
istry on earth, there was neither time nor room for 
going beyond the boundaries of Canaan. 
er. 8. Raise the dead.—" The first instance 
in which the dead were raised by apostolic cy, 
occurs in the Book of Acts (ix. 36); but the Seven- 
ty reported on their return, that the evil spirita were 
subject to them, Luke x. 17.” Gerlach. 
Freely ye have received.—This refers both 
to their teaching, and to the miraculous help which 


they were to bring. 

Ver. 9. In your or rather girdles.— 
The girdle of the upper garment served at the same 
time as purse. In the t, the rich wear pockets 
in their dresses.—Neither gold, nor silver, nor 
brass (copper, small coins; Vulg.: pecunia). A de- 
scending climax, showing that even the least profit 
from their office was prohibited ; but implying nei- 
ther a vow of poverty nor of mendicancy, in the popish 
sense. They were to introduce the great principle, 
that the messengers of the gospel had claim on daily 
support and free hospitality. 

Ver. 10. The prohibition to provide themselves 
with two under garments, and to bestow care on tra- 
velling shoes and travelling staves, may have been a 
symbolical mode of enjoining that they were rather 
to stay in one place, than to hurry from one to an- 
other,—in general, that they were to be lightly attir- 
ed, and free of care. Perhaps the word i208 4 pa- 
7a means travelling shoes in the strict sense, as dis- 
tinguished from cavidaAra. The dwd8nua xoidov 
refers to the Roman calceus. According to Mark, 


they were not to put on two under garments. This 


is merely a stronger expression. But it may be re- 
garded as intended by way of explanation, that in that 
Gospel the messengers of Christ are directed to take 
a staff, and to be shod with sandals. This staff of 
which Mark speaks, is not to be understood as in op- 
position to several staves (hence, perhaps, the read- 
ing JdB3ous, in several Codd.), but toa larger outfit 
for the journey. Hence the two accounts substantial- 
ly agree. They were not to concern themselves about 
the staff, far less to make a profit of it by their of- 


fice. 

For the workman is worthy of his meat 
[living].—This serves as key to the preceding pas- 
sage. eir maintenance and their office were not to 


be severed. They were to trust to their office for . 
their maintenance, and their maintenance was to be ° 

exclusively for their office (1 Cor. ix. 14; Gal. vi. 6). 
Olshausen rightly calls attention to the difference of 
times expressed in Luke xxii. 35. Among those who 
were prepared to receive the gospel, they required 
no provision for the future; not so among enemies, 
although in that case also anxious care was to be 
banished (see ver. 19). The laborer is &&:0s, wor 
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thy,—indicating his personal value, of which he should | 5. the price (freely, in the love of Christ); 6. the 


be conscious with dignity, «4. ¢, with humility and 
confidence. | 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


The instructions which the Lord gave to His am- 
bassadors, were, in the first place, intended for their 
first mission. But the terms are so pregnant, the di- 
rections so deep in their bearing, and so general in 
their application, that they may be taken as the type 
of all the commissions given by Christ to His scr- 
vants. This remark applies, first, to the aim of their 
mission, viz., to the lost sheep of the house of Israel ; 
4. ¢., in the first place, always to those who are 
most eh and prepared to receive the truth, as 
well as to the most needy. Next, as to the negative 
_ direction about their way, we gather that we are not 
to reverse the Divine order and arrangement in preach- 
ing the gospel,—a rule which Paul invariably fol- 
lowed, Acts xvi. 6, 9. Then, as to their commission. 
They are, (a) to preach : to announce that the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand. (6) To confirm their word, 
—1. by | eareeas Dimonar a: the sick, and even rais- 
ing the dead; 2. by puri/‘ying,—cleanse the lepers, 
cast out devils. The servants of Christ must always 
aim after these two effecta in their activity.—Lastly, 
as to their reward. Freely they receive, freely they 

ive. And yet there is no need for care, since the 

borer is worthy of support. The preaching of the 
gospel must never be degraded into an ordinary 
worldly employment; nor, on the other hand, should 
the evangelist be afraid or ashamed to accept of suf- 
ficient support from those to whom he preaches, and 
that according to their own mode of living. We are 
unfit fur building up the kingdom of heaven, or of 
self-sacrificing love, if we approach the work in a 
spirit of covetousness or of anxious care, distrusting 
the supplies of the Church. That this freedom from 
care does not exclude necessary provision, as indicat- 
ed by our circumstances and by those of the persons 
around us, nor the careful preservation of such pro- 
vision, appears from the history of the miraculous 
feeding of the multitude. In both these instances 
there was a small provision, and a larger one was 
preserved, Gerlach mentions the cloak of Paul asa 
case in point, 2 Tim. iv. 18. But this last circum- 
stance also shows how free from all outward care the 
Apostles had been. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Christ sending forth His messengers : 1. The mes- 
angers; 2. the aim; 8. the way; 4. the measage; 


provision and the support.—The mission of the twelve 
Apostles, in its continuance to the end of the world. 
—Fulfilment of the prediction, “ How beautiful upor 
the mountains!” etc., Isa. lii. 7.—How Divine ‘wis- 
dom orders the way of Divine love: 1. As need in- 
creases, help enlarges; 2. through limitation to uni-° 
versality ; 3. from those who are most susceptible, to 
those who are less susceptible; 4. through the quick- 
ening of the people of God, to that of the world.— 
True and false separatism, as distinguished from true 
and false universalism, in the spread of the faith.—Mis- 
sionary zeal must accommodate itself to right order, 
and move in the right direction.—How does the Lord 
indicate the manner in which to carry on His work ? 
1. By His word ; 2. by the history of His kingdom ; 
3. by His spirit.—The eternal obligation to carry the 
gospel to the Jews, as derived from the injunction to 
go to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.—-Symbol- 
ical meaning of the injunction: 1. To go to the loat ; 
2. to the lost sheep; 3. to those on whom the hope 
of the Church rests—The message of salvation: 1. 
An announcement of the kingdom of heaven by the 
word; 2. an exhibition of the word of God by deeds. 
—How the ambassadors of the Church must prove 
their Divine mission: 1. By healing the sick, not by 
torturing the whole; 2. by raising the dead, not by 
killing the living; 3. by cleansing the lepers (here- 
tics), not by representing as heretics those who are 
pure ; 4, by casting out devils, not by setting them 

—Freely ye have received, freely give: the fan- 
damental principle for the spread of the kingdom of 
God.—Freedom from care of the messengers of Je- 
sus.—The pilgrims lightly attired, carrying in their 
hearts the treasures of heaven: 1. Outwardly, unbur- 
dened ; 2. inwardly, laden with the greatest riches, 
—The laborer is worthy of his hire; or, those who 
publish the gospel should live by the 

Starke :—The kingdom of Christ is not earthly, 
nor of this world, but consists of heavenly and spirit- 
ual treasures.—The office of the ministry is not a 
trade.— Quesnel :—What it is to have neither gold 
nor silver in our scrips, but to have them in our 
hearta.—A true minister of the gospel is not hinder 
ed by anything in his mission, but is ever ready 
to go.—Duty of the Church to maintain its minis- 
ters 


Gerlach :—Disinterestedness one of the great 
characteristics of the servants of Christ.—The grace 
of God is free, even though it be communicated by 
the instrumentality of man. 

Heubner :—Go not whither inclination carries, 
but whither God sends you.—The of Gehazi 
punished.—Ministers must not seek their own ease or 
advancement. 


8. Special Direction of the Apostles to piaus households. Reception and Rejection. Cu. X. 11-15. 


11 And into whatsoever city or town ye shall enter, inquire who in it is worthy; and 
12 there abide till ye go thence. And when ye come into a [the, rv] house, salute it. 
13 And if the house be worthy, let your peace come upon it: but if it be not worthy, let 
14 your peace return to you. And whosoever shall not receive you, nor hear your words, 
15 when ye depart out of that house or city, shake off the dust of your feet. Verily I say 
unto you, It shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodora and Gomorrha in the day of 
judgment, than for that city. 


> 
~ 


CHAP. X. 11-15, 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 11. Inquire who in it is worthy.—A 
still further limitation. They were to go to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel, and to inquire who 
among them were worthy, ¢. ¢., susceptible, or pious 
Jeraelites, This question could only be answered ac- 
cording to objective marks, ag the Searcher of hearts 
alone knew their state and disposition. — 

And there abide.— Continuance in a place, the 
formation of a centre, so to speak, in opposition to 
transient and broken activity. 

. Ver. 12. And when ye come into the House 
—i. ¢., the house of him who is worthy (Meyer)—sa- 
lute it.—The common Eastern salutation had in this 
instance a twofold meaning ;—1. being an offer of 
spiritual fellowship in the peace which they bring to 
the worthy ; 2. being addressed to the whole house- 
hold, for the sake of the worthy person who was at 
the head of it. 

And if the house be worthy.—Not of your 
salutation (Fritzsche), but of your gh le 
—Let your peace come upon it.—The Lord Him- 
self ratifies by His peace, their salutation of peace. 
—Let your peace return to you ;—. ¢., it shall 
be taken from that household, and returned to you. 
That household itself shall become poorer, but the 
disciples shall be all the richerand more joyous. But 
the expression also indicates that no further fellow- 
ship should be held with such households, Isa. lv. 11. 

Ver. 14. And whosoever.—The word, whoso- 
ever, refers to persons who were worthy, as being the 
representatives of worthy households and towns. 
The meaning, however, is not, that on the first fail- 
ure they were to avoid a house or a town, but, that 
if they were personally not received, they should 
leave first the household, and then the town. Of 
course, even the first failure would appear ominous, 
as the disciples had previously made the necessary 
inquiries. “‘ Zo shake off the dust of the feet,—a sign 
of contempt, as in the case of the heathen. The Jews 
taught, pulverem terre ethnice ex contactu inguinare, 
Lightfoot, Hore, 831. Mishna, Surenhusius vi. Wet- 
stein, comp. Acts xiii. 21.” Meyer. But the action 
must be rded rather as symbolical of complete 
ceasation of all fellowship, of renunciation of all in- 
fluence, and hence as an announcement of na peoaing 
judgment, but not as a mark of contempt. e ex- 
planations of de Wette—-“ have nothing to do with 
them,” and of Ewald—* calmly, as if nothing had 
happened,” fall far short of the import of the pas- 


eer. 15. The land of Sodom ;—+. ¢., the in- 
habitants of those doomed cities. The higher the 
spiritual offer rejected, the greater their sin. In So- 
dom, only the weak testimony of Lot had been heard ; 
but to reject the Evangelists, marked the climax of 
guilt (Matt. xi. 20; Luke xii. 4'7).—Unbelief is a sec- 
ond fall (John iii. 36). 


DOCTBINAL AND ETHICAL. . 


1. These directions of the Lord imply a telling 
argument ¢ extreme individualism, and for the 
extension of the gospel blessings over whole house- 
holds. The Lord sends His disciples to worthy heads 
of families, and, through them, to their whole house- 
holds. On account of the worthiness of the head of 
the family, the whole household is generally received 
into spiritual fellowship. And although there may 


be divisions in the house with reference to Christ, — 


ver. 35, even these prove that, in itself and in its na- 
ture, the family must be regarded as a spiritual unit. 
Nowhere do we meet in such cases with a distinction 
of believing and indifferent persons, but only with 
that of believing and unbelieving ; is is not majors or 
minors, but friends or foes of Jesus. The latter break 
up the natural unity and fellowship of the family. 


Thus the proto-evangel was destined for the house of . 


Adam ; the ark contained the household of Noah (al- 
though Ham formed one of them); the promise was 
to Abraham and his household ; and circumcision 
was the bond of unity for the house of Israel. Simi- 
larly, the Apostles planted the Church in believing 


JSamilies (Acts x.; xvi.; 1 Cor. i. 16). The question, 


whether in every case children were baptized or not, 
is comparatively of little importance. The Anabap- 
tist principle overlooks the Divine institution of the 


JSamily, and its import in the Church, the interchange’ 


between spiritual and natural communion, and the 
idea of extended personality, the germ of the Church, 
which every apostolic household formed (1 Cor. vii. 
14). 


thy (not to go by haphazard). Second rule: To 
salute a worthy household—to receive them into the 
fellowship of evangelical peace. Promise; comfort. 
Third rule: To break off fellowship, and to announce 
judgment, in case they were not received. Yet not 
rashly. It is said, “‘ Whosoever shall not receive 
you” (4. e., decided rejection), ‘‘ nor hear your words" 
(where this also is decided), then only, etc.—Hence, 
either the baptism of the Spirit or that of fire [of 
judgment]. One of the two must come. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


First object of interest to the messengers of Christ 
when entering a city or town.—Apostolical inquiry 
for the best lodgings.—We may learn even from un- 
believers who are the pious.—Who is worthy of 
Christ’s message of peace ?—How Christ has convert- 
ed the common salutation inte an evangelical mes- 

of peace.—‘ There dbide till ye go thence.”— 
The disciples sent to the family.—To salute the 
house, means to receive it into fellowship.—The salu- 
tation of the disciples is the blessing of the Master.— 
The gracious house.—Y our peace shall return to you : 
1. Unbelievers will not keep it; 2. it will be added 
to the believing messengers: they shall not be cast 
down, but encouraged.—To shake off the dust of the 
feet, as the expression of solemn separation: 1. An 
expression of calmness, of freedom, and of purity ; 2. 
of being innocent of the judgment which shall befall 
the unbelievers; 8. of the cessation of fellowship ; 4. 
the last sermon, a threatening of judgment.—The re- 
jection of the gospel: the judgment.—Solemn im- 
port of hours and days of grace.—Different degrees 
of guilt and of judgment. 

Star Quesnel : Ministers should love to take 


up their abode with pious people.—Majus: The. 


treasures of the gospel must not be forced upon peo- 
ple.—Osiander : Contempt of the gospel destroys 
realms and countries, and plunges them into ever- 
lasting misery. 7 

Tasco :—They were to remain satisfied with the 
house in which they were, and not to leave it merely 
for the sake of more ease and comfort in another.— 
They were not to intrude themeelves. 

Gerlach :—Your peace will return to you: a com- 


2. First rule : To inquire for those who are wor- 
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fort for the laborers in the vinevard.—Dust off the | —We must seek them out.—Pious people soon find 


feet. Luther: Ye shall take nothing at all from 
them, that they may know that you had sought not 
your own advantage, but their salvation. 

Heubner :—God has His children in every place. 


out each other.—Ministers must appeal to the sym. — 
regards 


pathies of those who are susceptible.—Christ 
the rejection of His disciples as that of His own word 
and person. 


4. Trials wailing the Messengers of Jesus, ‘Among wolves.” Cu, X. 16-18. 


16 


17 serpents, and harmless [simple]' as doves. 


Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves: be ye therefore wise as 


But beware of men; for they will deliver 


you up to the councils [ovré8pia, spiritual tribunals], and they will scuurge you in their 
18 synagogues [as supposed heretics]; And ye shall be brought before governors and kings 
secular tribunals]* for my sake, for a testimony [japrvpioy| against [to] them and the 


entiles [ adrots Kat Tots eOvecty |. 


1 Ver. 16.— "Aképaiot, etym. (from xepdyvupt and a privativum) wamieed, simple, pure. So Meyer aftér the Etym. 


- Mag.: 6 uh xexpauévos Kaxois, AAA’ awAous Kal dxolxiros. 


Comp. Rom. xvi. 19; Phil. 1.15. Lange: ohne Faisch, 


and in parenthesis, argloa, rein. Bengel, however, in loc., explains axépaoa, “ sine cornu, ungula, dente, aculeo: innoxii 


active, atque adeo etiam passive.”—P. 


. 


2 Ver. 18.—{The proper order after the Greek, as observed in Lange's German version, would require this change: 
“Bat also before governors and kings shall ye be brought,” Kal ex) nyeudvas 5¢ xal Bacireis axSjoede.—P. 8.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 16. Behold, I send you forth.—We note the 
gradation by which Christ prepares His disciples for 
persecution. 1. They were not to expect enrichment, 
but to obtain subsistence; 2. they were to expect re- 
jection; they were to anticipate that even terrible 
persecutions would befall them. This, however, only 
after He had announced the judgment impending over 
unbelicvers, ‘“ Behold, I send you.” The Lord rap- 
idly passes to the painful experience awaiting them. 
“The emphasis rests on éy#: I am He who sends 
you into such dangerous circumstances.” Meyer. 
But the expression also implies the gracious protec- 
tion which would attend them (Theophylact, Beza, 
Bengel). ; 

In the midat of wolves: ¢y néow, noteis, 
into, etc.*—The disciples are not sent to the wolves 
as such, but in the midst of wolves, in order to seek 
out those who would receive the kingdom. The meek- 
est and most defenceless messengers of peace are 
commissioned to execute their work among the most 
furious, powerful, and, as it would appear to man, 
unconquerable opponents of the truth. Even at this 
early stage, Christ opens to their view the sufferings 
which awaited them as Apostles, that so they might 
courageously, and yet carefully, go forth into the 
world. Sheep in the midst of wolves are to all hu- 
man appearance wholly lost ;—what, then, were they 
todo? The wolves here signify not only cunning, 
but also malignant disposition and hatred of truth and 
of Christ; for it is the favorite chase of wolves to 
_ break into a herd of sheep. But here the old story 
is reversed: a few sheep invade the territory of 
wolves. 

In the midst of these wolves, the sheep were, 80 to 


*# (So also Bengel, Gnomon in loc. : “dv péow, in me- 
dio: non in medium. Tam estis inter lupos.” Maldonatus, 
on tbe contrary, confounds the two prepositions here: “Jn 


medium, dv pro eis, slcut Hebraico 3 pro EN ; athe = 
—P. 8.) 


speak, to become transformed into serpents and doves ; 
i. e., to deport themselves with the wisdom of ser- 
pents, and the simplicity or harmlessness of doves. 
In virtue of the former quality, they would be able 
to avoid persecution without incurring guilt; in vir- 
tue of the latter, to encounter persecution without 
compromising their principles. These qualities are 
opposed to each other; they never occur combined 
in nature, nor-in the natural disposition of man. But 
the Spirit of Christ combines in higher unity these 
natural antagonisms. The serpent slips innumerable 
times from the hand of the pursuer, and the dove docs 
not settle in any unclean place,—it approaches him 
who is gentle, and will never do harm to the persecu- 
tor; its safety lies in flying upward. -Lastly, the dove 
is a symbol of the soul rising in prayer and faith, 
and ultimately rising above death and the grave.* 
Ver. 17. But beware of men.—lIn order to oc- 
cupy a right position with reference to persecutors, 
you must beware of men generally, whose weakness 
frequently degenerates into treachery.—The coun- 
or Sanhedrim, were the spiritual judicatories 
connected with the synagogues of the country, where 
the sentence of scourging pronounced upon heretics 
ys pean (Comp. Winer [and W. Smith], sub 
gogues. 

i 18, But also before governors and 
kings.—A gradation. They are to be brought not 
only before spiritual, but also before secular judges, 
as if they were common criminals. The 7yenoves, 


governors, were the provincial authorities, consisting 


of the Propreetors, the Proconsuls, and the Procura- 
tors. The term kings embraces the rulers of Pales- 
tine, of other countries, and of the Roman Empire. 
In short, the passage applies to all civil magistrates 
and rulers. 

For a testimony.—These trials will result in a 


* ib sali quoting from Hilary and Jerome: “It is 
sald that the serpent shows bis wisdom in guarding his head, 
whatever other part of bis body is struck. So fet us be 
ready to sacrifice anything but our faith; or, let us guard 
our head, Christ.*. The innocence of the dove, says Jerome, 
is shown in likeness to the Holy Ghost.—P. 8.) 


sass 


CHAP. X. 19, 20, - 


testimony of the Lord, their martyrdom 
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the|‘ 8. What Christ here predicted to His disciples 


highest spiritual confirmation of the Gospel both to marae Ts udas), He Himself first experienced. 


the Jews and to the Gentiles. Such was the final ob- 


4, A life-picture of fanaticism in the people. Ver. 


ject of these persecutions, applying, as Meyer right- | 21 follows a life-picture of fanaticism in the fafn 


y suggests, to their testimony both before secular and 
spiritual judges. We also 
the word avruis to the Jews, and not the govern- 


: ors and kings, who were themselves the Gentiles. Ac- 


cordingly, we have the following succession—first, mar- 
tyrdom to the Jews, then to the Gentiles. The Jews 
are here the representatives of all the later sufferings 
of the Christians, as, indeed, the Judaizing spirit in 
the Middle Ages was the real cause of the persecu- 
tions of believers during that period. Meyer rejects 
the explanation els fAcyxov avray, proposed by Chry- 
sostom. But we must bear in mind that the fAeyxos 
is the effect of the naprupiov,—to the one, to repent- 
ance; and to the others, who hardened themselves, 


to judgment. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 
1. The Lord here sets before us the essential 


_ characteristics of true martyrdom, by which we may 


judge every martyrdom which has taken place. One 


. inference at least is plain, viz., that martyrdom can- 


not be avoided by any exercise of wisdom or caution. 
Such, then, is the certain prospect opened to faithful 
witnesses. But the object of their sufferings is cor- 
respondingly glorious. Their martyrdom was to serve 
to Jews and Gentiles as the final confirmation of the 
gospel, and hence to manifest its highest effects. 

2. The Sanhedrims, or spiritual tribunals, wheth- 
er composed of great or of small hierarchs, have al- 
ways been in the van in the persecution of evangel- 
ists. (The theologians of Jena,-in 1561, were wont 
to say of the Lutheran consistories, that in Rome 
there was only one Pope, but in Weimar, nine!) 
Then come the synagogues, or the historical religious 
associations, At last, the act of real treason ensues, 
when spiritual matters are handed over to secular 
judges (according to the hypocritical principle: ec 
clesta non sitit sanguinem), and governors and kings, 
incited by a furious rabble, become persecutors of 
the truth. What then? Beware of men: of men 
in their inhuman human passions. 


’ 


with Him in referring | _ 


ily. 
HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Christ sends His witnesses as sheep in the midst 
of wolves: 1. Apparent hopelessness of the mission 
(sheep, wolves); 2. the miraculous deliverance (like 
serpents, like doves).—How the councils of the Jews 
and the scourging in the synagogues were re-enacted 
in the Middle Ages (the Inquisition, torture, Cyu- 
sades).—Martyrdom, as predicted by the Lord: 1. 
Its development; 2. its certainty; 3. its glorious 
aim.—The contrast between martyrdom and fanati- 
cism.—All fanaticism is unchristian, and becomes at 
last antichristian, even where it professes to defend 
the cause of Christ. 

Starke :—The cross, not outward prosperity, the 
sign of the true Church.— Gerhard : Sit nus 
oculus in corde columbino.—Even to this day, the 
witnesses of Christ are charged with sedition and 
heresy.— Quesnel : A minister must not. be afraid to 
tell the truth even to kings.*—W hat comfort in per- 
secttions, that we suffer for Christ’s suke ! 

Gossner :—Patience under persecution for Christ’s 
sake is the greatest mark of true discipleship, great- 
er even than miracles. It is itself the greatest mir- 
acle. The devil may imitate miracles, but he cannot 
inspire patience. 

Heubner :—In a certain sense, this applies to all 
Christians : they are in this world as sheep in the 
midst of wolves.—The people of God ever cherish 
kindly, trustful, and affectionate feelings;’but are 
met on every side by malice.—Christians who are 
innocently condemned by worldly tribunals, may feel 
themselves infinitely superior to them : time shall be, 
when they will be the judges of their accusers.— God 
often so disposes tt, that preachers of rightcousness, 
who otherwise would not have access to princes, 
be brought before themin bonds. 


* (Quesnel adds what Starke and Lange omit: “dut wtth 
abundanee of prudence (with the wisdom of the serpent 
Les ea them, makes himself an accumplice of their 
sina.”—P. 


8. Care about their Defence. Cu. X. 19, 20. 


19 


But when they deliver you up,’ take no [anxious] * thought how or what ye shall 


speak: for® it shall be given you in that same hour [in that hour] what ye shall speak. 
20 For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you. 


1 Ver. 19.—{Dr. Lange roads with Codd. B., E., Sinait., ete, and Lachmann tapadwoty, tradiderint, instead «f 


rapadidqoiv, tradent.—P. 8.] 


2 Ver. 19.—[Mh pepiurhonre. 
loc.: “Non ommem pracedentem 
quague nimio metu ac sollicitudine liberam Evangelti 
cura att, Non omnts preparatio ex eo nolie prohibetur. 


Comp. the exegetical note on chap. vi. 25, p. 188, and the remark of MaLponatvs in 
meditationem vetat; sed eam que 
5 eenaclhipetoan impediat.” 


difidentiam divine providentia et opis habeat, 
BEnce.: “ Una, non ourand(, 


Tim. fv. 15; coll. Luc. xxi. 14; 1 Cor. xiv. 26"—P, 8.] 


3 Ver. 19.—Some Codd., D., L, al., omit the words from 800ncera: to AaAnoere, probably misled by the similarity 


of sound with the preceding. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL | 
Ver. 19. How or what.—The form and the sub- 


the latter would have been first mentioned ; but, in 
planning an address, the first care is always about 
the form. [Bengel: “Ubi 7d quid obtigit, rd quo 


stance; was # 1{.—We might have expected that | modo non deest. . . . Spiritus non loquitur sine ver 


U 
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bis. Dabo vobis os e sapientiam, Luc. xxi. 15."— 
P. 8. 


Vor. 20. [It is not ye that speak, but the 
Spirit of your Father, etc.—An indirect argu- 
ment for the inspiration of the apostolic writings. 
For if the Holy Spirit suggested their oral testimony 
of Christ, He filled them still more in the act of writ- 
ing, since books are permanent, and can be read by 
all, Comp. John xv. 26, 27.—Your Father.—It 
is remarkable that our Lord never says our Father, 
except in the Lord’s Prayer, which He taught His 
disciples, but My Father, or your Father; for He is 
the eternal and only begotten Son of the Father, we 
he by adoption through faith in Him.— 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. In captivity, a person would naturally feel anx- 
fous how to defend himself, especially if he were to 
appear before the great, the learned, or the powerful 
of this world. The desire to speak well would be all 
the stronger, that they were deeply conscious of their 
innocence, and hence felt no concern on that point. 
But Christ knew better than any other how studied 
eloquence restrains and obstructs, perhaps even sup- 
presses, the warm outgushings of the heart; how 
anxiety to hit upon the right word may suppress the 
fuith from which alone that right word can flow ; and 
how deep spiritual life quickens and calls into being 
appropriate exercises of the mind, so that, in every 
situation of life, we shall find both the right thought 
and the right word. Compare the speech of Paul 
against Tertullus in Acts xxiv. _ 

2. Itwhall be given you, This is further explain- 
ed by, “for i ts not ye that speak, but the Spirit of 
your Father.” The contrast is absolute, and so is 
the doctrine of inspiration which results from it. All 
personal anxiety must disappear in the anticipation 
of the Spirit of the Father, who overrules all the 
events of life, and can not only fill His people with 

joy and peace, but elevate them to moral heroism. 

ut when we say that all se/f and self-seeking are 
completely to cease, we do not mean that our intellec- 
tual faculties are to be overpowered and bound by a 
foreign influence (as in Montanism), but only that 
they are to be set free from all lower motives, and to 
be spiritually raised and quickened. Hence the in- 
spiration promised will be of a moral rather than of 
a psychical character. For the removal of all self- 
ishness and self-seeking implies, at the same time, 


& 


the full ik a of the deepest spiritual motives 
and views. Lord presents these future events 
as immediately impending, because the conduct of 
the disciples, ‘when imprisoned, depends on their gen- 
eral relationship to the Father, which had alreadv 
commenced at that time. Comp. Calvin's reply to the 
confessors of the gospel imprisoned at Paris, in Hen- 
ry’s Calvin, i. 467. 

8. The inference of the inspiration of Scriptere, 
derived from this and similar passages, is quite legit- 
imate. Only, that the great point in inspiration is the 
vi, to which the zas is quite subordinate. Hence, in 
the promise given, we read only of the rf, not of the 
xs. Stmilarly, the promise is simply 300@hcera: +f 
AaAfoere, NOt Aarhenre. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The prohibition of carefulness about answeri 
before councils, in its relation to the general prohibi- 
tion of carefulness, Matt. vi. 34. ess may re- 
appear, even in the Christian life, in the guise of 
piety, or in that of official zeal.—Take no thought for 
the how and the what, and the what shall supply the 
how.—Carefulness about rhetorical ornaments,* in 
its dangers: 1. It springs from anxiety, and restrains 
the spiritual life; 2. it manifests itself by excitement 
and excess, and adulteraies the spiritual life; 3. it 
leads to weariness or self-seeking, and destroys the 
spiritual life.-—The putting aside of every false prep- 
aration, as giving place to true preparation: prayer, 
meditation, and inward conflict (oratio, meditatio, ten- 
tatio). For tt is not you, etc. 1. An instruction as 
to the inspiration of the word by the Spirit of God ; 
2. an admonition not to put in our own word; 3. a 
promise that the Lord will speak by us.—When the 
orator has wholly disappeared, the True Orator shall 
appear. 

Heubner :—Consciousness of innocence, and of 
the goodness of the cause in which we are engaged, 
is the best defenve.—A Christian will leave his de- 
fence to God.—A Christian must not shape his own 
course, but leave himself to the guidance of God ; 
there should always be quietness and Sabbath-rest in 
his soul,—The Holy Ghost the Comforter of the sim- 
ple-—Proper sermons are they which are given by 
the Holy Ghost, not those which are artificially con- 
structed. ; 


*(In German: Getstliche Schinrednered, for which I 
know no English equivalent.—P. 8.) 


6. Severity of the impending Persecution, to the extent of breaking the bonds of Natural Relationship. Great- 
ness of the Persecution, tts measure, and glorious end.. Cu. X. 21, 22. 


21 


And the brother shall deliver up the brother to death, and the father the child:* 


and the children shall rise up against their parents,* and cause them to be put to death. 
22 And ye shall be hated of [by] all men® for my name’s sake: but he that endureth to 


the end shall be saved. 


1 Ver. 21.—[Dr. Conant omits the art. as in Greek, and renders: “ And brother eotll (for shall) deliver up brother te 


death, and futher child.” But the latter clause shows that it will not doin English. The N. T. of the Am. 
noun. Lange also gives the art—P. 8 


bas restored the article before ev 


8 Ver. 21.—(Here where the plural is used, It ts better to omit the 


ible Union 
art.: children will rise up against parente 


réxva ex} yoveis. S80 Conant, N. T. of the A. B. U., Lange (Kinder gegen Eltern).—P. 8.] 
® Ver. 22—([Tho interpolated men of the C. V. is quite unnecessary.—P. 8.) 


CHAP. X. 28. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver, 21. Willrise up, 2éxavaorhcovrTat— 
The verb means insurrection in the strictest sense,— 
being in this case equally directed against parental 
authority and the Spirit of Christ. This inward re- 
bellion leads to the corresponding outward sin of 
parricide, either by delivering up parents to the ma- 
gistrates, or by inciting fanatical vengeance. Again, 
the brother and the father show their hatred t6 their 
brother or child by the wapad:3déva:, or delivering 
them up to death—a term which also implies treason 
and vileness. 

Ver. 22. Ye shall be hated by all —This 
strong expression (though without the article) indi- 
cates the generality of the hatred toward Christ. It 
will spread over the world like an infectious fever, or 
a pestilence, and furnish the material with which, on 
any given occasion, the fire of persecution may be lit 


up. 
For My name’s sake ;—4. ¢., purely on actount 
of their Christian profession, and not on account of 
the personal blemishes and errors which may mingle 
with it. ‘ 
But he that endureth—viz., faithful to his pro- 
fession—to the end.—To the individual, the end is 
martyrdom by death, or else deliverance; to the 
Church as a whole, the end is the complete victory 
of its distinctive confession of Christ over the hatred 
of the world. In both these respects sufferings shall 
have an end. There are different interpretations of 
the expression eis réA0s (the end of these suffer- 
ings; of life’ the destruction of Jerusalem, etc.).* 
—Shall be saved.—Here emphatically, abso- 
lately cw Oh oerat. The end. 
tion (Luke xxi. 19), while every side-path leads to 
destruction. | 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


Christianity is based on a new spiritual relation- 
ship, and its effects—of love or of hatred—are much 
stronger and wider than the natural bonds which con- 
nect human society. Hence hatred of the gospel as- 
sumes a demoniac shape, and wickedly dissolves all 
the sacred bonds of nature. But even this fear. 
ful outburst must not shake the confidence of believ- 


* (“ Enduring to the end” {is the proper evidence of the 
reality and solidity of the Christian profession, “drawin 
baek unto perdition” exposes the want of foundation. It 
often occurs in connection with similar warnings, Matt. xxiv, 
18 (be that shall endure unto the end); 1 Cor. {. 8 (confirm 

oa unto the end); Hebr. ili. 6 (firm unto the end); ili. 14 
steadfast unto the end); vi. 11; x. 29; Rev, ii. 26 
who keepeth my works unto the end). The phrase has 
refore obviously a universal applicability to all believers, 
and to the end of individual life (réAos = finis vita). But 
this doen not exclude a special reference to great foture 


end of this way is salva- | 


ers in the holy Name which they profess. It only 

serves to convince them of the depth of human cor. 

ruption. In the name of Christ they shall ultimately 

succeed in transforming the natural bonds which con- 
nect man to man, and by the love of Christ shall they 

overcome the hatred of the world. Not that Chris- 
tianity itself endangers the bonds of natural relation- 
ship, but that it becomes the innocent occasion of 

such hatred. But here also the name of Christ shall’ 
prevail, and a higher bond of unity shall bind togeth- 
er His own. ” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Hatred of Christ is necessarily murderous in ita 
character,—1. because Christ is life; 2. because sin 
is real death.—The two great forms in which hatred 
of Christ appears, are betrayal and rebellion—Pro- 
fession of Christ revealing the deep ruin of the world, 
as apparent in the hatred of Jesu4 and His people. 
—The hatred and persecution of the gospel an evi- 
dence of its power and loftiness.—Fanaticism in its 
relation to faith : 1. It dissolves all the bonds of life 
and of love, but imputes the blame of it to faith; 2. 
it leads a man to acts of betrayal, of rebellion, and 
of murder, while he imagines that he is offering ser- 
vices acceptable to God ; 8. it institutes a community 
of hatred in opposition to the community of love, and 
mistakes the fire of hell for a sacred flame of hea- 
ven; 4. it appears in the guise of religion, but for 
the purpose of banishing Christ and His religion from 
the earth.—Final preservation of all things in Christ, 
despite the enmity of the world. 1. The family and 
friendship shall be preserved, though dissolved in va- 
rious ways; 2. humanity, despite its enmity; 3. our 
own life, although we surrender it.—‘ But he that 
endureth to the end shall be saved.” —Faithfulness to 
the Lord the condition of safety. 

Starke :-—There is no hatred in the world so great 
as that against Christ and His members.—The world 
imputes every evil to Christians, although itself is the 
sole cause of it.—God has put enmity between the 
seed of the woman and the seed of the serpent. 

Lisco :—In measure as these sufferings are pain- 
ful, the reward is glorious. 1. The sufferings: a. 
persecution by our nearest relatives ; 5. general ha- 
tred. 2. The reward: deliverance, blessedness. 

Heubner :—It is evidence of the highest love to 
renounce love for the sake of Christ. 


epochs in a prophetical discourse like this (comp. ver. 28). 
Hence 7éAos may be referred directly to the destruction of 
Jerusalem (comp. ver. 28 and xxiv. 13), and indirectly to the 
final judgment which was foreshadowed and typified by the 
former. So cw@hoerat, likewise, was literally fulfilled in 
the ey escape of the Christians from the doomed city by 
Divine admonition, and will be absolutely fulfilled in the 
everlasting salvation. Compare the prophetic discourses of 
the Saviour in ch. xxiv and Commentary.—P. 8.] 


1. Flight in Persecution, the means of spreading Christianity. First warning and comfort. Cu. X. 23 


23 


But when they persecute you in this city, flee ye into another [the other, eis rip 
dAAnv]:* for verily I say unto you, Ye shall not have 
the Son of man be come [shall have come]. 


gone over the cities of Israel, till 


4 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


) Ver. 38.—Griesbach with many Codd. minuse.: els Thy érépay, xdy dx ravrns Bidxwow ipas, det-yere els rhe 


BAAnpy. 


ets. Tischendorf, Alford, Wordsworth read simply: eis Thy BAAnY. 


A later amplification. {Lachmann reads: eis Thy é7 ¢pay, and puts the words from «dy 


to &\Any in brack- 
The Cod. Sinait.: érépay. The def art. be- 


fore EAAny or érépay denotes the next city in order which had not yet been visited, and shows that there will be always 


some other city to fly to.—P. 8.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 23. For verily, duhy ydp.—The ydp 
here is of the greatest importance. The flight of an 
Apostle from a city where general persecution had 
arisen, was in reality not flight, but removal to a 
larger sphere of usefulness. This duty may be de- 
duced from the fundamental principle formerly en- 
joined, of turning away from those who were hard- 
ened, and addressing themselves more and more to 
those who were impressible.—‘‘ Shake off the dust 
of your feet.” But, on the other hand, this alone 
must be the motive for their flight. Subordinate con- 
siderations (such as employment, home, etc.) must 
not retain, nor feaf of suffering drive them away. 
Their flight must be Wetermined by concern for the 
best means of spreading the name of Christ, that so 
the natural instinct of self-preservation may be trans- 
formed into a spiritual principle. 

Ye shall not have gone over, ended, jinished, 
completed, ob wh tTeAéontTe .—Scarcely equivalent 
to, “ Ye shall not have been in all the cities.” Mey- 
er.—“ To bring them to Christian perfection.” Maldo- 
natus, Hoffmann, etc. The expression implies an 
active finishing of their mission. Hence the interpre- 
tation of Meyer is too narrow ; that of Maldonatus, 
too wide. The meaning is: ye shall have abundant 
room for your labors. 

Shall have come, {A @ 7 .—1. Until the victory 
of the cause of Christ (Baumgarten-Crusius) ; 2. to 
the destruction of Jerusalem (Michaelis, etc.); 3. to 
the out-pouring of the Holy Spirit (Calvin and others) ; 
4, till help shall have been afforded by the Son of 
Man (Chrysostom); 5. till the second coming of 
Christ (Meyer). But the commentators forget that 
the Apostles only preceded Christ, and that this pas- 
sage refers in the first place to that icular mis- 
sion. Hence we explain it: till the Son of Man shall 
overtake you. (So also Heubner.) The expression 
is, however, also symbolical, and applies to the 
Church generally. In this sense, it points forward to 
the second coming of Christ; including at the same 
time the idea, that their apostolic labors in Judea 
would be cut short by the judgment impending upon 
Jerugalem. 


‘ DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. Having set before the disciples the sufferings 
and dangers of their work, the Lord now encourages 
and comforts them. The verse under consideration 
‘urnishes the first consolation. Their sufferings would 
be diminished from the higher obligation incumbent 
on them to spread the gospel, whereby flight became 
a sacred duty. 

2. “But what constitutes their highest comfort 
in this respect, is the promise, that the witnesses of 
Christ shall always dnd new spheres of labor, and 
that the Lord shall ever follow them, both with the 
baptism of the Spirit and of grace, and with that of 
fire and of judgment.” The fundamental idea of 
this statement, so far as the rat aes of heaven is 
concerned, is, that the work of Christ shall not be 


completed by quiet and calm p until the last 
place and the last individual shall have been convert- 
ed, but by great contests between light and darkness, 
and amid great catastrophes which shall usher in the 
judgnient. 

3. If it be asked, how this direction can be recon- 
ciled with the journey of Jesus to Jerusalem, where, 
as He knew, death awaited Him ; we reply, that Christ 
left Galilee, where, from the hostility of the Jewish 
priesthood, every door was shut against Him, and 
went to Jerusalem, where a multitude was prepared 
to receive Him. In His care for the people, the Mes- 
eiah readily encountered every danger, which, indeed, 
required to be met in the accomplishment of His 
work. He went to keep the feast at Jerusalem, in 
order to seck the lost sheep of the house of Israel in 
the midst of wolves. This may serve to furnish 4 
rule and a precedent for our conduct under persecu- 
tion. If we are bound by promise, by duty, by our 
ministry, or by the prospect of carrying out our call- 
ing, we must not flee from danger, nay, if necessary, 
go to meet it. But if these very motives point be- 
yond the reach of danger, it is our duty to flee. To 
labor, is the object ; to suffer, only the means toward 
it. It was an error of the Montanists to regard the 
obligation to suffer as paramount to that of working. 
Thus Tertullian (De fuga in persecutione) disapproved 
of flight under any circumstances, and ed this 
commandment only local and temporary. In this re- 
spect, however, the Apostle Paul, and, at later pe- 
riods, St. Athanasius Cay ogia pro fuga sua), Lu- 
ther (on the Wartburg), and Calvin oe fled twice 
from France, and was once expelled from Geneva], 
may serve as our models. . 

[Flight in persecution, from selfish regard to per- 
sonal safety and comfort, is an act of cowardice and 
sin ; but flight from conscientious conviction of duty | 
to God and to the Church, is right, and commanded 
by Christ, and sanctioned by the conduct of the Apos- 
tles and martyrs (as rely is and Cyprian) The 
ancient Church rejected the fanatical and Montanistic 
view of Tertullian, which condemned the flight in per- 
secution without qualification. Augustine says, a 
minister may flee if his flock is scattered by flight, or 
if he can do more good by fleeing than by remaining 
(quandocumque plus fugiendo quam manendo juvare 
potest). Chrysostom thinks, we may flee, provided 
we do not thereby deny Christ, or endanger the faith ; 
otherwise, we must risk our life for the sheep, which 
the hireling will notdo. Matponatvs ad loc. : “ Cum 


Evangelium + quod fugiendum non eat, 
at ut iamus, fugiendum eat, ne 
non metus, sed pietas: non fugere non fortitudo, sed 


nacia est. Hac de causa D. Paulum fugisse legi 
ihe Major gloria Dei et Ecclesia utilitas nue 
nobis esse debet ; cum aut utr ant allerutra ul 
ae a nobis exigit, non fugere peccatum eat.” 
ORDSWORTH On gevvyere, ver. 28: “It was a 
question discussed in early times, whether fuga tn 
seculione was under any circumstances allowable. 
ertullian (De fuga tn pereecutione) argues that our 
Lord’s , permission was only temporary; but this is 
contravened by St. Jerome (Catal. Script. in Tertul- 
lian). See also Gregory Nazian. (Orat. « in Julian.), 
and the excellent directions on the subject in St. Ath» 


CHAP. X. 24, 25. 
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pide). The answer seems to be given in our Lord’s 
words: ‘The hi fleeth because he is a hireling, 
and careth not John x. 18). ‘The 


for the marie 

good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep’ (John 
x. 11), Ifa person has a flock committed to his care, 
and that flock will be scattered or torn by wolves, if 
he flies, then he must not fly."—Comp. Matt. xxiv. 
15-20 ; Phil. i, 20-25; 2 Tim. iv. 6-8; Acts viii. 1; 
ix. 25; xiv. 6; xv. 38; 2 -Cor. xi. 88; and Schaff’s 
Pay of the Christian Church, vol. i., p. 179.— 
P. 8. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTICAL 


In how far 
ful, but duty.— 
Master, he may likewise fly by himself.—Holy 
1. Its motive; 2. its conduct; 8. its aim.—All 


ht in persecution is not only law- 
hen a Christian has to fly with his 
ht : 


tianity a flight, to the end of the world: 1. From city 
to city; 2. from country to country; 3. from world 
te world (from the old to the new).—Flight an act of 
faith: 1. An act of wisdom; 2. an act of 
love; 8. an act of faithfulness; 4. an act of enduring 
hope.—The flight of the Church, its spread.—The 
fight of the fearful and that of the courageous.— 

en the disciples expelled from a place, they 
are succecded by the judgments of the Lord.—The 
witnesses of Christ shall never want new spheres of 
usefulness, if they leave at the right time such as 
have been closed to their labors.—Whether to stay 
or to go, must in every instance be learned from the | 
Lord.—Whithersoever we go with the gospel, Christ 
will follow us.—The laborers of Christ shall neith- 
er want a field nor a blessing, till the Lord comes, 
Similarly Wi : the missionary work of the 

urch will not cease till the second coming of Christ, 
Comp. Matt. xxiv. 14.—P. 8.] 


8. Christ has suffered Persecution before His disciples, and they only suffer along with Him. Second 
warning and comfort. Cu. X. 24, 25. 


24 


The [A] disciple is not above /1s [the] master, nor the [a] servant above his lord. 


25 It is enough for the disciple that he be as his master, and the servant as his lord. If 
they have called [surnamed]! the master of the house Beelzebub [Beelzebul],* how 
much more shall they call* them of his household? 


1 Ver, 3.—'E « exdAecer, B., C., (Cod. Sinalt.] Lachmann, Tischendorf, (Alford, Wordswerth. Meyer regards the 
éxdAecey of the Elzevir text as an arbitrary substitation of the more usnal verb.—] | 

2 Ver. —{BeeA(eBova ts the true reading, adopted by Tischendorf, Lachmann, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth, Conant, 
Lange. The E. V. notes it inthe margin. Comp. Exeg. Notes.—P. 8.) 


3 Ver. 25.—{This interpolation is unnecessary.—} 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 24. The disciple is not, etc.—A proverb. 
See the corresponding passages in rabbinical writ- 
Ings in ree wr 

Ver. 25. is enough for the disciple, in 
order that (fvc) he may be (treated), etc. ; i. ¢., the 
subordination of the disciple to his teacher implies 
that he must share his fate. The same remark applies 
to the servant in reference to his lord. So Meyer, 
against the common explanation of the word {ya in 
this passage. ; 

BeeA(efBova.—tThe Syrian Codd., the Itala, 
the Vulgate, and the Latin Fathers have Beelzebud. 
This, then, may be regarded as the first explanation 
of the term—as equivalent to 3831 592 (2 Kings i. 
2), the fygod. The second explanation is furnished 
by Winer as follows: “‘ By a Jewish pun, this name 
was, by the change of a letter, converted into D431 532 
(532 , Chaldee), é. ¢., dominus stercoris, lord of dung, 
in a manner analogous to that in which Zuyéu was 
turned into 4uxdp. It is very natural that the later 
Jews, in their burning hatred of heathenism, trans- 
ferred the name of a celebrated idol in their neigh- 
borhood on Satan.” Accordingly, Lightfoot, Bux- 
torf, and most modern critics explain it as the name 
of Satan, being the prince of all impurity. A third 


interpretation renders dast by Aabitation, and Beel- 
13 


gebul by dominus domicilti. This means,—a. ao- 
cording to Gusset, Michaelis, and Meyer: lord of the 
kingdom of darkness, where the evil spirits dwell ; 
6. according to Paulus: lord of Tartarus ; ¢, accord- 
ing to Jahn : prince of the power of the air (Eph. ii. 
2); according to Movers : Saturn as holding a castle 
in the seventh heaven.—With reference to the first 
interpretation, it is enough to say, that most of the 
readings are opposed to the form Beelzebub. It is 
evidently an exegetical explanation of the name Beel- 
zebul from Beelzebub, the god of the Philistines, to 
whom the chasing away of flies was imputed.— 
Against the second explanation it is urged, that the 
word for mud or dirt is 531, not 5933. Winer, 
indeed, suggests that uncommon forms are occasion- 
ally used in a play upon words. Still, they must 
have some warrant in the use of the language. Be- 
sides, Meyer rightly calls attention to the fact, that 
the word BeeA(eSodA bears reference to the expres- 
sion olxo&3¢amx¢é7%s, which Christ had here chosen. 
Hence, “lord of the habitation.” * Perhaps, then, 
this designation of Satan may refer to the habitation 
of demons in the possessed. The parallel e in 
Matt. xii., where the Pharisees say (ver. 94): “This 
fellow doth not cast out devils but by Beelzebul, the 
prince of the devils,” seems in favor of this view. 


* (For this reason Alford, also, adopts Meyer's derivation, 
while Wordsworth adheres to Winer's interpretation: domdé- 
sue stercoris.—P. 8.) 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


The Lord Himself afterward characterizes the rule of 
the demons over the under the biblical ex- 
pression of “ dwellers in a house” (vers. 25, 29; and 
especially ver, 45, “They enter in and dwell there ”). 
If this be the correct interpretation of the term, it 
will also explain how it does not otherwise occur in 
Jewish writings. The enemies of the Lord charged 
Him with casting out devils through the prince of 
the devils, whom they in derision called Beelzebul 
ix. 84; xii. 24). Jesus comments upon this in the 
ovine manner: The Pharisees desi as the 
ince of the devilish possession the Master of the 
who rightfully claims the heart of man as His 
dwelling (xii. 29), and casts out the usurper, who oc- 
y performed cures of demoniacs, for the pur- 
sie blinding his victims. Hence the expression 
bul would refer only to the prince of devils who 
take posseasion of men on earth, not to the prince of 
evil spirits generally. Christ paraphrased the fact, 
that bees stigmatized Him as acting under the inspi- 
ration of Beelzebul, by saying that He had been called 
Beelzebul because His enemies asserted that Satan had 
virtually devolved on Him the supremacy over demons. 
The expression is used in a sense similar to that in 
which the terms Satan and Antichrist occur in 2 Thess. 
ii. This may serve as a‘sufficient answer to those 
who ask, When the Jews had called Christ Beelze- 
bul. Comp. xii. 24; John viii. 48. Similarly, it ex- 
plains the inference drawn by the Lord : How muoh 
more them of His ld? If the Jews had 
desi Christ as the prince of devils absolutely, 
that name could not have been applied to His house- 
hold. But if they meant that He was the author and 
patron of demoniac possession, they might apply 
this even more boldly to His Apostles, Undoubted- 
RG however, the term bears also some reference to 
e god of the Philistines. Perhaps the connection 
may be traced in the following manner: As Beelze- 
bul was supposed to banish, but also to bring, the 
plague of flies, so Jesus was accused of expelling 
demons, because He was the lord of their habita- 
tion. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


Christ, the Lord of the ki of heaven, who 
sends the Holy Ghost, the rightful Master of the hu- 
man heart, is characterized by His enemies as prince 
of the kingdom of darkness, acting under the inspira- 
tion of Satan, the chief of the demons, or as Anti- 
christ. Similarly, the disciples of Jesus cannot 
expect other than that their activity shall be charac 
terized as demoniacal] and antichristian. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


“ The disciple is not above his Master:” this the 
watchword of Christ’s faithful witnesses: 1. As to 
their conduct. They are subordinate in ev i 
to Christ. 2. In their sufferings. Every true disci- 
ple must be willing to share the rejection of his Mas 
ter.—‘* The disciple is not above his Master, nor the 
servant above his Lord:” this is sufficient comfort 
when misunderstdod or misrepresented : 1. As adis- 
ciple, he feels that if the Master’s work has been ca- 
lumniated, he need expect no better ; 2. as a servant, 
he feels that if the Lord of the house was stigmatized 
as a diabolical destroyer, he need not wonder if his 
service in the Church or to individuals is traduced.— 
It is a sad, yet an effectual, consolation to the witneas- 
es of Christ when they are calumniated, that their Lord 
and Master was called Beelzebul.—Christ passes 
through the blasphemies of His enemies unharmed, 
as through a mist ; let His people follow Him joyous- 
ly.—Satan condemning himself even when he blas- 
phemes. He must,—1. call that devilish which is 
i ; 2. he must represent as divine what is dev- 

Starke :—What comfort and honor, that Christ 
is the Master of the house, and His people its mem- 
bers |— Cramer: Ministers must, in the disc of 
their office, have regard to God and the truth of the 
gospel, not to the threats of men. 

Heubner :—The example of Christ is the most 
blessed encouragement. 


9. Holy boldness and candor the duty of the disciples, based on holy watchfulness, and on confidence in their 
safely, under the sovereign protection of God. Third and fourth warning and comfort. Cu. X. 


26-81. 


26 


t 


Fear them not therefore: for there is nothing covered [concealed, verhallt], that 


shall not be revealed [enthillt]; and hid [versteckt], that shall not be known [entdeckt]. 


27 What I tell you in darkness, that speak ye ee rq] light: and what ye hear in the 
28 ear, that preach ye upon the house-tops. And fear not [Be not afraid of, wy PoPeiabe 
é26]' them which [that] kill* the body, but are not able to kill the soul: 
But rather fear him [oeioGe +d v] which [who] is able to destroy both soul and 
29 body in hell. Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing [penny]*? and one of them 
30 shall not [not one of them shall] fall on the ground without your Father. But the very 
31 hairs of your head‘ are all numbered. Fear ye not therefore, ye are of more value 
than many sparrows. 


1 Ver. 28.—(Lachmann and Tischendorf read: uh poBeicOe axd (imper. prees. pass.) nolite timere, meture ab te, on 
the authority of Codd. B.,C.,(to which may be added Cod. Sinait., which reads twice. in vers. 28 and 81: dofioe, 
a mere writing error for @oBeicGe). But Cod. B. or Vaticanus, as published by Angelo Mal, reads: uh) pohyOjre awd 
(conjunct. aor. 1, pass.), and in the more correct edition of Buttmann, with different accentuation: wh PoBhOnre dad 
(imperat. sor. i pass.). Bo also Cod. Alexandrinus, as published by B, H. Cowper, Lond. 1860 (pofnOjre), Origen, and, 
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of modorn critics, Alford (poBfOxre), Fritzeche and Conant (pofn6ij7e). Meyer explains goByOhre from ver. 36 
and reads also in ver. 81 @ofei7Ge with B., D., L., Cod. Sinait., Lachmann, and Tischendorf. The main point for the 


sense, however, is the difference in the construction, the 4d after the first g@oBSeiaGe and the acc. 76» after the second, 
concerning which the critical authorities are all agreed. In English this difference can be best reproduced by translating 


in the first case: be not afraid of, and in the other: feur him. See Exeg. Notes.—P. 8.) 


2 Ver. 28.—Axoxtevydérrwy (double », also in Cod. Binait.) is the olian-Alexandrian furm [for dwexrewdévrev} 
Lachmann, (Tischendorf, Alford), See the note of Meyer [Com. L, p. 227]. 


3 Ver. 29.-{Luther and Lange render é0cdproy (diminat. from the Lat aa): Pfennig, de Wette: Heller. The E. V. 


uses frrthing in ch. v. 26 for the Greek xopddyrns. 
whi 
the most trifling pecun! 


valne, or next to not 
nees in such a case, would be mere 


But this is only the third or fourth part in value of an agodptoy 
is equal to a cent and a half of Am. money. Hence penny ie more accurate. Conant: “The Saviour means by it 

ing; and to change the Commun Version, merely for more minute exact- 
pedantry. But as different words are used in the Greck, an 


as reg ana penny 


represent their exact relation and nearly their actual value, there is no harm in making the distinction.”"—P. 

4 Ver. 80-—[The Greek and the German have here the advantage over the English In being able to place your, in 
marked contrast to the sparrows, at the beginning of the sentence. ‘Tudy 5é nal ai tplyecs THS Kepadrijs, Lange (de- 
viating from Luther): ‘An euch aber sind auch die Huare des Hauptes,” etc. Perhaps we might render: “But ae 


you, the very Aatre of your head,” etc.—P. 8.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 26. Fear them not therefore.—Because 
every calumny of their faith was in the first place di- 
rected against their Master, who will set everything 
in its true light. Confidence in His rapovcla is to 
form the ground of their perfect xafpnola. All the 
wicked secrets of their opponents shall be brought to 
light ; it would, therefore, be most unbecoming if 
they were to spread their faith, the most precious of 
all secrets, with timidity and by stealth,* as if it were 
some dangerous mystery. 

For there is nothing covered, etc.—These 
two proverbial sayings or principles are apparently 
intended to supplement each other. The first of 
them refers probably to the dealings of God : He con- 
ceals and He reveals, The second refers to the con- 


duct of man in connection with the dealings of God: 


men hide and conceal the truth, but it will be discov- 
ered, known, and acknowledged. The appearing of 
Christ will place everything in its proper light, Matt. 
xxv. 31; Eph. v. 18; 1 Cor. iv. 5. 

Ver. 27. What I tell This means to im- 
ply that the Lord recommended to His disciples to 
proceed more openly in their teaching than He had 
done. But this was the fundamental principle of the 
development of His revelation. His work was to be 
established in His disciples before it could be estab- 
lished in the world. Revelation had to receive its 
final completion in secret, among the despised com- 
munity of the croas, before it could be presented in 
its fulness to the world.—Upon the house-tops.— 
The roofs were flat, so that it was possible to con- 
verse, in a loud voice, from one house-top to another, 
or into the street. A figurative expression for the 
most public declaration. 

Ver. 28. Fear not them that kill the body.+ 
—This xagsncia may indeed occasion their death. 
But they should neither fear death nor those who 
kill. They kill only the body. In other words, the 
hope of the great appearing of Christ, which shall 
make everything manifest, must raise them also above 
the grave. 

Both soul and body.—In my Life of Jesus (ii. 
2, p. 721), I have with Stier applied this to Satan, while 
most commentators refer it to God. The former in- 
terpretation I supported on the following grounds : 
1, Because the same kind of fear which is felt toward 
those who kill the body cannot be cherished in ref- 
erence to God. But here I overlooked that the ex- 


*fIn German: mit dngstlicher Heimlichthueret.—] 
+(These were the dying words of Ulrich Zwingli on the 
battle field of Cappel in Switzerland, Oct, 1581.—P. 8.] 


pression used in the one case is poBetabe aed, 
{comp. the Hebr. }°% 873"), and in the other, 9084 
Onre [pofeicbe] rév. Theword pofeiv may also 
be used in reference to proper fear, and the use of 
the Aorist (implying the continuation of a fear al 
ready cherished), as also the accusative instead of 
aad, are in favor of this view. 2. Because the idea 
of destruction of body and soul seems rather to ap- 
ply to Satan. But the great enemy does not destroy 
soul and body iz hell (@ » yeé»»n),* where he and con- 
demned souls are punished (Matt. xxv. 41; Rev. xx. 
10), but before that time, and for the purpose of hav- 
ing them consigned fo hell. The judgment of Ge. 
henna is not administered by Satan. 8. Because of 
the expression 4%éAAusu, which in other places refers 
to noxious destruction, or to laying waste, and the 
name of *AroAAdwy, “ who dwells in the place of de- 
struction.” However, the text does not bear, “ Fear 
the destroyer,” but, ‘Fear Him who is aéle to de- 
stroy,” which could only refer to God. Finally, from 
the parallel passage in Luke xii. 5, ‘ Fear Him who 
hath power to cast into hell,” we at once conclude 
that this fear can only apply to the Almighty. Satan 
works that sinful fear of death which is the bondage 
from which we can only be delivered by a higherand 
holier fear—that of God (Heb. ii. 14). 

[ This erg of Dr. Lange, which es 
the protest of Meyer in loc. (4th ed., vol. i., p. 289), 
is decidedly for the better. The Scripture no- 
where usea the phrase gofeic@a roy 8:dBoAoy, nor 
does it ever ascribe to Satan such power of destruc- 
tion; while, on the contrary, poSeicGa: is usually fol- 
lowed by +d» Oecd», and God is represented through- 
out as the Almighty dispenser of life and death, both 
temporal and eternal. Bengel aptly quotes James 
iv. 12, which is decisive against Stier : “ There is one 
lawgiver who is able (6 Suyduevos) to save and 
to destroy” (&4reAéga:r, the same words as in our 
passage). Christ sets God before us here as the sole 
object both of our godly, child-like fear, and (in 
vers, 29-81) of our child-like trust. We should fear 
Him alone because of His power to destroy, and 
should trust Him alone because of His power to save 
and His ever-watchful care of His children. See Dr. 
Alford’s remarks against Stier, and also the note of 
Dr. Owen in loc. : “ Fear Him (#. ¢., God), not as be 
fore, fear from Him, because reverence and awe, 
such as is due from man to his Maker, is intended, 
and not the fear or terror which human cruelty can 
inspire.”—P. 8.) . | as “ 

ee or re tog * 

* (Luther wrongly translates: in die Hille, for tn der, 

mistaking ¢» for eis. The E. V. here, as elsewhere, is more 
accurate.—D. 8.] 


~~ 
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THE GOSPEL ACOORDING TO MATTHEW. 


Ver. 29. Two sparrows.—The word gr pov@ia 
properly signifies little birds pooeelly [aviculi] ; 
ere, in the more definite sense, little sparrows [pas- 
celia) rae lg penny, d00dp.ioy, the tenth 
part of a drachm, or a Roman denar, afterward val- 
ued still lower; indicating the smallest coin —Not 
one of them shall fall to the d.—To por- 
tray sudden death, the bird falling to the ground, 
struck by a stone or an arrow. Irensus and Chry- 
sostom refer it to the snare of the bird-catcher; but 
this would scarcely be so applicable. 

Ver. 30. But the very hairs.—Indicating the 
most special providence ( identi ialissima), 
and the most absolute preservation. The hair as the 
natural ornament of the head. No part of our life, 
of what characterizes or adorns it, shall be lost. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The disciples must bear in mind that the gos- 
, pel of Jesus is destined to become a revelation for 
; all nations. They are to form a Church, and not a se- 
| cret society, or party, or school, or political frater- 
nity. The contrast between the secrecy which the 
Lord employed in teaching them, and the publicity 
with which they were to come forward, indicates the 
law according to which revelation was ever to devel- 
op and break forth more clearly and openly, and 
oe far beyond the mission then entrusted to 
em. 

2. They which kill the body.—{1) Psychology : 
body and soul; (2) doctrine of immortality ; (8) es- 
chatology: the kingdom of Christ belongs pre-emi- 
nently to the other world, beyond death and the grave. 
Mark also the contrast between killing the body and 
destroying body and soul. The soul cannot be an- 
nihilated. Lastly, it also implies the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body. The bodies of the lost 
shall suffer with their souls in hell.* ? 

8. Not a hair of your head shall perish without 
your Father, far less your head itself.—An expression 
implying their complete safety—‘ Of more value 
than many sparrows.” This depends upon the &:a- 
épey, and is intended to indicate the infinite superi- 
ority of the disciples over irrational creatures. The 
climax is as follows :—The humblest of God’s crea- 
tures have their value in His sight: how much more 
human beings! Especially Christians: but, above 
all, the witnesses of Jesus. The value of the life of 
Jesus is the height of the climax, but does not ap- 
pear here. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The address of the Lord to His people: Fear 
not, 1. The fear from which we are delivered (of re- 
vilers and of murderers, of the loss of honor and of 


*[We add the remark of Dr. Brown: “both soul and 
body in hell. A decisive proof this that there isa hell for 
the body as well as the soul in the eternal world; in other. 
words, that the torment that awaits the lost will have ele- 
ite - mena adapted to Ark 7 which, as well as the 

ritual part of our nature, of w we are asau 
will exist for ever.”"—P. 8.] oe 


life); 2. the fear by which we are delivered (Fear 
Him who is able, etc.); 8. the spiritual grounds for 
being fearless (confidence in the great revelation of 
Christ, consciousness of our immortality and of our 
complete safety in the hands of God); the bleased ef- 
fect of such fearlessness—perfect joy in bearing wit- 
ness for Jesus (or in pee cases, triumph of life 
over death, entrance into glory).—With the manifest- 
ation of Christ’s righteousness, everything else must 
become manifest—W hen God makes known what is 
hid, men can no longer succeed in concealing it.— 
The impending great revelation in its twofold effects : 
1. As giving perfect comfort to the disciples: 2. as 
the greatest terror to an evil conscience.—Holy and 
spiritual fear will set us free from all carnal fear.— 
A right sense of our immortality consists in the feel- 
ing that we are perfectly safe in the keeping of our 
Father.—The price of articles in the market an em- 
blem of the high price which God attaches to life.— 
Money, or the price which men attach, a symbol of 
the value which God sets.—“ Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing ?” or, the birds of the air a ser- 
mon to us, both in death and in life—God cares for 
all living, after its own kind: 1. According to its 
life (the Living One cares for the living, the God of 
providence for every individual, the sympathizing 
Saviour pities every one) ; 2. according to ita peculiar 
mode of life (for His creatures in His for 
persons in His love, for believers in His ); 8. ac- 
cording to the object of their lives (Christ, for His 
own sake and for that of His people; Christians, for 
Christ’s and their own sakes; and all creatures, for 
the sake of Christians and of the sR en of God). 
—" The very hairs of your head are all numbered ;"” 
or, the complete safety of Christians in the keeping 
of their Father : 1. Their whole life, with all that cha- 
racterizes and adorns it, is safe; 2. they lose their 
earthly life, only to gain a higher; 8. their life, with 
all its gain, is bestowed on them by their Father in 
heaven, 

Starke :—Those who fear to proclaim the whole 
truth are false teachers, and neither cold nor hot.— 
Quesnel: It is sinful to withhold the word of God 
from the common people. (Quesnel adds on ver. 27: 
“The Church has no more -hidden mysteries, nor se- 
cret truths; and it is now the time to reveal all the 
knowledge and grace which Christ has committed 
to her. Itis to injure religion, to imagine that it con- 
tains some truths or mysteries which ought to be 
concealed.”—P. S.]—Cramer: Human fear must be 
overcome by the fear of God.—Eternal death is the 
only evil which really deserves to be feared.— Ques- 
nel: Itis a sign of t blindness to allow our souls 
to be destroyed.—The contemplation of the provi- 
dence of God a powerful means for overcoming the 
fear of man.— What infinite value attaches to a soul 
for which Jesus has shed his blood! [We add from 
Quesnel on ver. 28 : “It is prudence to deliver up 
the body in order to save the soul. ig is to cast 
the lading of the vessel into the sea, to preserve the 
men from destruction. A man loses nothing when 
he loses that only which must perish.”—P, S. 

Heubner :—Nothing in the life of His people is of 
small importance before God.—Infinite value of an 
immortal soul. 


CHAP. X. 82, 88. 
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10. Confession and Denial ; history of the kingdom of God, and judgment of the world. Fifth warning 


and oomfort. 


Whosoever therefore [Eve 
him will I confess also [also co 


32 


Cu. X. 82, 88. 


one, therefore, who]' shall confess me before men, 


before my Father which [who] is in heaven 


ess, xdyu 
33 [in the heavens].* But whosoever ele shall dehy me before men, him will I 
also deny before my Father which [who] is in heaven [in the heavens]. 


1 Ver. 82—(las odv Soris, Lange: Jeder nun, der; while in ver. 88 we have simply Soris, without was.—P, 8. 


2 Ver. 82— Ey rois ovpayois both here and in ver. 88 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 82. one, therefore, who shall 
confess [acknowledge] Me ;dnortoyvyhoes dy 
¢ uo ,—literally: confess in Me.* “This oo 
with the idea of é» Xpiorg elva:.” So also in Luke 
xi. 6. [The é» is not equivalent to in behalf of Me, 
as Owen explains, but it shows the ground or root of 
the confession, namely, a living union with Christ. 
He does not mean a mere outward confession of the 
mouth, but a genuine and consistent confession of 
the whole life. ‘He will not confess the confeasing 
Judas, nor deny the denying Peter,” because the con- 
feasion of the former was hypocritical, the denial of 
the latter a transient cnet a immediately 
by the deepest repentance.—P. 

[Him will I also confess,. . him will I also 
deny, etc.—It is worthy of notice, as Alford 
that both here and in the Sermon on the Mount, vii. 
21-23, the Saviour, after mention of the Father, de- 
. scribes Himself as the Judge and Arbiter of eternal 

life and death.—P. 8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Every genuine and earnest testimony for Christ 
is a confession, while every unchristian deed is a de- 
sial, “The world, in its indifference and hesitation 
between heaven and hell—or, rather, in its antago- 
nism to God, under the pretence of anges Canal 
demns only two things: secular crimes and heaven- 
ly virtues, or the manifestations of faith; nay, the 
latter incur its special ire, as it considers them the 
worst of crimes. Hence our testimony for Christ 
must always be in face of the opposition of the world, 
which readily seizes upon it and treata it as a crime; 
thus converting our profession into a confession.” 
Let it, however, be also remembered, that every gen- 
uine confession is not imac Christ, but 
tn Christ—concernin revelation, and concerning 
the new state of waakters which this revelation is de- 

2. This confession of Christ on the part of His 

indicates the contrast between the import of 
the judgment of the world and the cause of Christ. 
On the ether hand, the confession of His people on 
the part of Christ before the Father, marks the gon- 
trast between the humble estate of Christians here, and 
the glory to which they are called. In both 
the contrast is infinite ; but it is the faith of His peo- 
ple on the one and the love of the Saviour on 
the other, which influences the confession.—Again : 
Denial on the part of Christ, implies denial of the 
kingdom of heaven, of love, and of life. According- 


® [De Wette and Alford: A Hebralistic or rather 8 
mode of expression for, shall make Me the object of 
tnowledgment among and before men.—P. 8. 


as 


ly, this virtually implies the judgment. Substantial- 
ly, it is equivalent to the v t, “I never knew 
you,” Matt. vii, 23; only with increased intensity, 
since it applies to His messengers and witnesses, who 
were specially commissioned to make confession of 
Him. Any Chri8tian element in such persons shall 
be utterly ignored, since it had not led to that true 
confession which is the victory over the world. The 

are unregenerate, and hence remain cmtadged. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The glorious presence of God in Christ, the ground 
on A piers ah carver to make confession : 
1. It is a revelation which brings everything to 
and hence fills the Christian with joy in the red 
2. by it the whole life of believers is preserved and 
completed; accordingly, they are also encouraged 
wholly to own Jesus.—The kingdom of God and the 
Christian life as summed up in the word confessing : 
1, Our course here may be summed up as either a 
confession or a denial of Christ ; 2. so the judg- 
ment to come,—it is either a confession or a denial 
on the of Christ.—As Christ is to us before men, 
80 we be to Him before His Father in heaven. 
—Unutterable cowardice and vilenese of the man who 
attaches peas value to the judgment of men than 
to that of our Father in heaven.—A genuine confes- 
sion is a confession both in the Lord and of the Lord. 
—A genuine confession must be in accordance with 
what we confess : 1. It is an outward manifestation 
which must also increasingly appear in the life; 2. it 
is a life which ever proves a manifestation of the 
faithfulness of God.—The administration of God will 
be sealed and confirmed by this, that Christ shall 
confess His own before His Father.—The great pro- 
mise attaching to Christian faithfulness. 

Starke :—Christ is not only denied with the li 
but also by an ungodly life.—Zeisius: Woe to al 
a 


postates. 

Heubner :—The judgment of Christ alone is de- 
cisive. 

[Quesnel :-—To confess Jesus Christ is to follow 
His precept and example; to suffer for His sake; to 
love, teach, and practise His doctrine.—We refer 
this t truth to the times of the martyrs, because 
we will not ourselves be martyrs for the truth. It be- 
longs to all times and all believers, every one in his 
proper way.—To appear before the tribunal of God 
without having Christ for our Advocate, and, on the 
contrary, to have Him there as a witness and a judge, 
how a] we think of it and not expire with horror! * 
—P. 8. 


* (Dr. Adam Clarke (Com. on Matt. x. 88) appropriates 
the last sentence from Quesnel literally, without any ae- 


knowledgment.) 
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11. Christ come to send into the old world, not peace, but a sword, because He sends, in His love, absolute 
peace and eternal life. Sixth warning and comfort. Cu. X. 34-39. 


84 Think not that I am come to send [to throw, Badciy] peace on [the old] earth: 1 
35 came not to send peace, but a sword. For I am come to set a man at variance against 

Rat his father, and the [&] daughter against [with] her mother, and the daughter-in- 
36 law [a bride, wydyy] against [with] her mother-in-law. And a man’s foes shall be 
37 they of his own household. He that loveth father or mother more than me is not 

worthy of me: and he that loveth son or daughter more than me is not worthy of me. 
88 And he that taketh not his cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy of me. 
39 He that findeth [hath found or gained, evpwr] his life [yvx7qv] shall lose it: and! he 


that loseth [hath lost, dsroAécas, 4. ¢., sacrificed for Christ] his life for my sake shall 


find it. 


‘ ae 89.—[Cod. Sinalt. omits the clause: 6 edpay. . 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 34. Icame not to send peace.—How does 
this agree with the angelic hymn, Luke ii. 14? Mey- 
er: “This is not merely a rhetorical expression, but 
Jesus really states an object, although not ‘he final 
object, of His advent; since He clearly foresaw the 
hostile opposition as an unavoidable transition from 
the old to the new state of things, which, in the exe- 
cution of His Messianic office, He must therefore 
have willed.” So far well; but the expression itself 
must have rendered any misunderstanding impossible. 
Hence Badreiv is so chosen, that it does not apply 
merely to udxaipay. Wetstein erroneously regards 
it as equivalent to sowing. It evidently implies sudden 
action ; probably also wing, casting. It there- 
fore accords with the expression dw! rhy yar, 
and implies something quite different from the angel- 
ic song, ¢9i yiis eiphyn.* Luke (xii. 51) uses 
the expression Sora: ¢» 7H yp, and accordingly does 
not employ the word BdAAew, which, however, occurs 
in ver. 49: wip FAGow Badrciy eis thy viv. By the 
term “earth,” we are to understand the ancient and 
established theocratic and political order of things, 
John iii. 81; Rev. xiii. 11. To * Christ could not 
bring peace, but the sword, f. ¢., a contest for life and 
death, in order to establish His kingdom of peace. 
The kingdom of God on earth can only be established 
by the destruction of the sinful principles of the old 
man, the old world, and the old earth. 

Ver. 835. For I am come.—Not a mere repeti- 
tion of ver. 21, but the reverse of the picture there 
given. The terms, 3ixdoas xard, indicate a di- 
rect influence from the Lord; hence, the son, the 
daughter, and the daughter-in-law, arc here the repre- 
sentatives of Christ. It has not inaptly been suggest- 
ed, that these special terms have been sdlected, be- 
cause the younger members and the female portion 
of households were commonly the first to embrace 
the gospel. There is also an evident reference here 
to Micah vii. 6, although in a modified and free man- 
ner. Stier calls attention to the fact, that acco 
to the predictions of Micah, war and the sorrows 
the daughter of Zion were to usher in the kingdom 


# (In the same chapter of Luke, where the Gloria tn ex | 


celeis occurs, we aro told, that Christ was set fur tho fall as 
well as the rising of me il. 84, His Gospel is a savor of 
death unto death to unbellevers, as it is a savor of life unto 
life to believers, 2 Cor. ti. 16.—P, 3.] 


abrdy, xal; but it is sustained by all other authorities — 


of peace. “The best and most precious peace on 
earth, as well as the ground of every other, is domes- 
tic peace and family concord. But so long as it rests 
on a false foundation, it must be broken up by the 
introduction of the peace of Christ.” For kindred 
rabbinical sayi see Meyer and Schdttgen, p. 105. 

Ver. 87. [He that loveth, etc.—Our Lord claims 
here a love stronger than the dearest natural attach- 
ments, a love and devotion as is due only to a truly 
Divine being. This is one of those extraordinary claims 
which in Him, the God-Man, are perfectly easy, nat- 
ural, and irresistible, while in others they would be 
extreme madness or intolerable presumption.—P, 8.] ~ 

Ver. 88. He that does not take his cross, 
AauBdyei,—freely ; referring to the Roman cus- 
tom, by which the cruciarit were obliged to carry 
their cross (xxvii. $2). A prophetic reference to the 
death of Christ ; no doubt purposely chosen, in order 
to prepare the disciples for that fearful prospect. 
That the Lord anticipated this consummation at an 
early period, appears from John iii. 14. [His cross, 
as I shall carry My cross. | 

Ver. 89. He that hath found his life.—De 
Wette: “ yux4 means here, in alternate clauses, the lite 
of the body and eternal life, or the salvation of the 
soul.” He that gains, or saves, his earthly life, pre 
serving it by unfaithfulness, shall lose the life of his 
life. But he that loses it by faithfulness, shall find eter- 
nal life. At the same time we must remember that the 
Lord only speaks of one true kind of life. Hence, 
the finding or preserving of life in the first case, and 
the loss of it in the second, are only in appearance. 
Lastly, it seems to us quite incompatible to suppose, 
with Meyer, that this eternal life shall only be enjoy- 
ed at the second coming of Christ, or at the resurreo- 
tiun of the dead.* 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. “ These verses contain a cycle of ideas which 
hadghRiever before been uttered by mortal. All the 


# (So also Alford: “The first Puy is the life of thés 
world, which we here all count s0 dear to us; the second, 
implied in aur», the real Ufe of man in a blessed cterni- 
ty.” But the contrast is not between this present life and 
the life to come (comp. the past participles: evpay and 
azeAdcas, who Aas found, who has lost, not: who fndeth, 
who loseth); but between the outward, earthly, secular life, 
with all its pleasures, comforts, and the inward, spiritual 
eternal life, which commences already here in falth, Lat will 


be perfected in heaven.—P. 8.) 


CHAP. X. 84-39. 
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former prophetic expectations concerning the king- 
dom of God are here presented to our view as. super- 
sensuous, future, and heavenly,—quite in accordance 
with the deeper sense of the predictions of inspired 
seers, yet never before expressed in a manner so clear 
and decided. This, then, is the great barrier cast by 
the Lord in the way of all who would construct the 
kingdom of peace in this world from worldly ele- 
ments,—beginning with the Jews, whose folly is here 
exposed, and ending with the thoughtless builders of 
the last time.” Stier. 

2. The Lord makes an onslaught upon the cor 
ruptions of the world with the holy sword of His 
word, allowing the world to employ the sword of per- 
secution against Himself and His people. Comp. Jer. 
vill. 11; vi. 14; Micah iii, 6, 11; Ezek. xiii, 10, 16; 
1 Pet. iv. 4. This passage may also serve to throw 
light on the charge brought against Protestantism, 
as if it had served to divide nations, and led to civil 
wars. e civil wars in France, the thirty years’ 
war in y, the civil War in England. ] 

8. The Lord makes on this occasion the first allu- 
ston to His death on the cross. A masterly prepara- 
tion of His disciples. Crucifixion was the worst kind 
of punishment then known ; hence the phrase, to take 
his croes, signifies the voluntary readiness to suffer 
the utmost in this world for Christ. Indirectly, 
Ohrist presented Himself already here as the first 
bearer of the cross (follow after Me). 

4, The declaration. of the Saviour, that he that 
will save his life shall lose it, etc., holds true both 
historically and spiritually. That species of egotism 
which ever seeks to preserve its life, and constantly 
aims after its own, shall find death; while faith, with 
its devotion and self-sacrifice, is crowned by life. 
Compare the mystic work: Theologia Germanica, 
of the middle ages, which follows out this idea.® 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Dangerous delusion, as if Christ had brought a 
delusive peace to the delusions of the old order of 
1. Character of this delusion,—a. historical- 

ly: the ancient and more recent chiliastic views, as 
appearing in ecclesiastical and sectarian tendencies ; 
6. atically: it springs from an overestimate of 
the old order of things, from an underestimate of the 
Spirit of Christ, and from a false estimate of what is 
external, compared with what is internal. 2. Its per- 
nicious effects. We lose Christ, the true Prince of 
Peace, to follow the standard of a false messiah. We 
lose true peace, and, with it, the prospect of that 
ingdom of peace which is yet to cover the whole 
world. Lastly, we surrender our hope in the great 
and glorious appearance of the Lord of peace.—The 
world in its unregenerate state is just like the old 
garment, upon which it were folly to put the new 
cloth of Christ’s peace.—The lost estate of the world 
epbears most distinctly in the false peace which it 
erishes.—Christ sends a sword in order to send 
peace.—The sword of Christ, and the sword of the 
world ; or, suffering on the cross, and affzing to the 
eross.—The family as the basis of every spiritual 
movement: 1. The basis of the kingdom of peace ; 
2. the battle-field of the spirit of peace ; 3. the first 
manifestation of the kingdom of peace, or of the 


. Cburch.—Christ’s warfare infinitely preferable to the 


@ An English translation by Miss ©. Winkworth with 
Introductions by ee late Chevalier Bunsen, and Charles 
Kingsley, ropublished at Andover.—P. 8.) Gj 


“peace 


peace of the world. 1. The peace of the world ends 
with®* the eternal rebellion and warfare of hell; 2, 
the warfare of Christ ushers in the eternal kingdom 
of pagar! peace.—The sword of the Lord is true 

: 1. It proceeds from His peace; 2. it is wield- 
ed in the service of His peace ; 3. it leads to His peace. 
—tThe claims of Christ are identical with those of 
God Himself (Ex. xx.).—The love of Christ in its re- 
lation to the love of the family. 1. Its value: (a) It 
is higher than family love; (d) it may even come 
into conflict with the latter, for, (c) Christ sticketh 
closer than a brother; (d) His love forms the basis 
of true family love; (e) it gives an eternal and spirit- 
ual character to the love of the family. 2. Its clatms: 
‘“‘ He that loveth father or mother,” etc., is not wor- 
thy of Christ; for, (a) he betrays the highest love ; 
(5) he does not properly love even his own ; (c) he 
is lost to true love which gives to man his real value. 
—Enlarged view. The love of Christ far above all 
earthly love-—The love of Christ may well claim from 
us the surrender of those we love, and of our own 
life also? 1. Explanation of this statement; 2. de- 
monstration of it.—Spurious affection for our own, is 
in reality only disguised self-love.—Relation between 
the fifth and the first commandment: 1. The former 
is subordinate to the latter, because, 2. it springs 
from it, and 8. it is fulfilled in it.—The first utterance 
of the Lord concerning His cross was when He sum- 
moned His disciples to share it with Him.—“ He that 
findeth his life: 1. The historical motto of Chris- 
tianity ; 2. the motto of the inner life; 3. the motto 
of every relationship of life, of every possession, en- 
joyment, or claim. 

Starke:—The blame rests not with Christ, the 
Prince of Peace, Isa. ix. 6; nor with the gospel, Eph, 
vi. 15; but with the malice of man.—Zeisius : Christ 
the Wonderful; Prince of Peace, yet disturber of 
peace.—Satan and his children the real cause of all 
disturbances in the world.—Quesnel: Our nearest 
friends oftentimes the greatest enemies of our salva- 
tion.—Natural affection is proper in its own place, 
but it must not occupy the first rank.—Ever let us 
assign to God the mee ee as the first com- 
mandment enjoins. Ama est genttor, sed pre. 
ponendus est creator ( Augustine).— Christo nihil pra- 
ponere debemus, iam et ille nthil nobis praposwit 
(Cyprian).—To deny what is earthly, forms a great 
part in the divine life—We cannot love Christ if we 
cherish the love of the world.—Our closest relation- 
ships often lead aside from the highest good ; hence 
they must be abnegated.—Every Christian must bear 
the cross.—To love oneself inordinately, is in reality 
to hate oncself.—Loas for the sake of Christ is true 
gain.—Death for the sake of Christ is true life. 

Heubner :—Christianity a declaration of war to 
the world, and yet a message of peace for the world. 
—Surrender of natural ties.—What does Christ offer 
in their stead ? Heavenly, spiritual, and eternal con- 
nections.—How much of natural affection has been 
sacrificed upon the altar of Christ [but in this case, 
sacrificing is not surrendering, but sanctifying and 
giving up to God] !—Christ has displayed the greatest 
love toward us (1 John iv. 19).—To shepherds: Do 
you love the flock of Christ more than your own 
house? Deut. xxxiii. 9, 10.—False application of thie 
declaration by monasticism.—No cross, no crown.~ 
Without Christ, no true happiness.—Nothing is loss 
that is surrendered for Christ. 


* (Not: “ ge from,” as the Edinb. tri. reverses the 
Genman: 4 Bi hai in den (not: com dem) owigon Aub 
rubr und Krieg der Hille."—P. 8.] 


-- etheis. The sense is: 
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12, Along with the cross of Christ, His servants bring, not misery, bu? the highest happiness into the world. 
They who receive them, receive Christ and God Himeel/, and their reward is from Him, is God Him 
self. Seventh warning and comfort. Cu. X. 40-42. 


40 


He that receiveth you receiveth me; and he that receiveth me receiveth him that 


41 sent me. He that receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet shall receive a pro- 
phet’s reward; and he that receiveth a righteous man in the name of a righteous man 

42 shall receive a righteous man’s reward. And whosoever shall give to drink unto one 
of these little ones’ a cup of cold water* only in the name of a disciple, verily I say 
unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward. 


2 Ver. 42.—[Cod. D., etc, read: ray ¢Aaxlatey for tev pixpeor.—P. 8.) 
2 Ver. 42.—[Cod. D., Origen,'and some later MSS. add S8ares, water, after fux pov, cold.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 40. He that reoeiveth you.—Such is the 
general principle. The explanation of de Wette— 
“your cause is Mine, and the cause of God ”"—does 
not exhaust its import. It implies, not merely that 
the disciples shall find welcome and succor, but also, 
that the cross which they bring with them shall be 
the well-spring of infinite blessing —This principle 
also embodies the two great features of salvation— 
it is to receive Christ and to receive God. [Alford : 
“8¢y era. has here the wider sense of not only re- 
ceiving to house and board, but receiving in heart 
and life the message of which the Apostles were the 
bearers. See John xx. 21.”—P. 8.] 

Ver. 41, He that receiveth a prophet.—The 
special application and inference from the principle. 
—In the name. In rabbinical writings, ow. 
Meyer : “ With reference to that which the name im- 
plies. [Alford: “els S»oua, a Hebraism (ne ): 
because he ts, t. ¢., for the love of Christ, whose proph- 
is : He who by receiving a proph- 
et because he is a prophet, ora holy man because he 
is a holy man, enters into, these states as 
appointed by Me, shall receive the blessedness of 
these states, shall derive all the spiritual benefits 
which these states bring with them, and share their 
everlasting reward,”—W ordsworth: “eis Svoua is 
more forcible than ¢y r¢ dyduar:. It signifies an in- 
ward movement of Jove to, and, as it were, identifica- 
tion with the prophet, and consequently a reception 
of his message into the soul. He who receives a 
minister of pair haar he is such, and with love 
and adhesion to Christ, the True Prophet (as distin- 

ished from men, who are only His instruments), 
partake in the reward promised to those ‘who 
turn many to righteousness ’ (Dan. xii. 3). The proph- 
et to be received may be an unworthy person—a Ju- 
das. Our Lord, foreseeing this, says that the office is 
to be ed, and not the person ; and that you 
will not lose your reward if you receive a prophet, 
though be who is received is unworthy. Receive him 
in the name of a prophet, not for the sake of any sec- 
ular pre-eminence or any worldly consideration, but 
because he is a prophet, and you will receive a pro- 
het’s reward.”—P. 8.]}—A prophet's reward ;— 
De Wette: Such as a prophet receives, not such as 
he gives (Paulus). 

A righteous man; ¢. ¢, one who embodies 
prophecy in his faith and life. Evidently alluding to 
the righteousness of faith in Christ. 


Ver. 42, Unto one of these little Powty] 
ones.—With reference to the disciples. itzeche 
suggests that they are so called, because the Rabbins 
designated their disciples as "2p .* Meyer seea in 
it an allusion to their future low and despised condi- 


tion. In our view, the expression refers on the one 


hand to the contrast between the disciples and Christ 
their Master, and to that between their low position 
in the world and their high place in the kingdom of 
heaven.—A oup of cold water; ¢.¢., the smallest 
favor, the least act of Christian charity.—His re- 
j—4. ¢., the reward meet and due to him. 

On the result, and the work achieved by the Apos- 

tles, comp. Mark vi. 12, 18; Luke ix. 6. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. The Leesa pa “He that receiveth you,” etc., je 
closely connected with the fundamental principle of 
Christ’s own mission into the world, John xx. 21. 
He was sent by the Father, and He in turn sends His 
Apostles. Accordingly, they who receive His Apoe- 
tles, receive Him ; and they who receive Him, receive 

“ This not merely implies: it shall be consid- 
ered as if he had received, etc. ; but, that Christ real- 
ly comes to us jn and by His servants. ‘I in them, 
and Thou in Me,’ John xvii. 23.” Gerlach. 

2. This principle is in perfect accordance with 
the fundamental relations of spiritual life. By means 
of spiritual s tibility, man comes to share and 
enjoy spiritual fellowship, and thus both blessing and 

essedness ; or, the reward of him who communi- 
cates spiritual blessings. Receptive spirits enter into 
spiritual fellowship and senoy spiritual community 
with productive spirits; believers the Apos- 
tles with Christ and God. pee 

8. Even in the Sermon on the Mount, persecution 
for righteousness’ sake had been declared identical 
with persecution for Christ’s sake. Here also the 
term “righteous ” evidently points to the rightcous- 
ness of Christ, and that all the more distinctly, that 
even in a historical sense, Christ, as the Rightcous 


¢ (But such a Rabbinical phrase is doubtful. In the pas- 
sage quoted by Wetstein BCP means parcull, 4. 4, ahil- 
dren. See Meyer tn loc., p. 241. Btill the word might easi- 
ly have assumed this meaning as distinguished from =" , 
great, a master. Alford is disposed to take pin pel 
literally of some children who may have been present (xviil. 
2-6); but Tovrea,» is evidently to be taken Seucricess 
as pointing to the disciples present.—P. 8.) 


mg 


| 
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One, formed the connecting link between the pro 
ets and the Apostles.—Lastly, this promise implies 
@ corresponding warning of impending judgment in 
case of resistance. 

4, Extent and conditions of the authority of the 


, Apostles. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


, The witnesses of Christ ‘ire ‘a be afraid of the 

consequences which the message of peace 
brings, so far as this world is concerned.—A Chris- 
tian may well invite others to share the cross, since 
he invites them to share the crown.—Blessed misery 
which Christianity causes in the world—“ He that 
receiveth you,” etc.; or, the apostolic authority: 1. 
What important conditions attach to it ; 2. how these 
conditions constitute its greatness.—How the great- 
ness of Christ’s servants appears and disappears: 1. 
It appears in pon are ambassadors of the Spirit 
of and of God; 2. it disappears before the 
Spirit, the Saviour, and the Father, whom they bring 
to those who receive them. tibility, or trust- 
fulness, the bond of spiritual fellowship and spiritual 
communication between heaven and earth._—Those 
who are susceptible obtain the reward of Heaven’s 

whom they receive, and that in ascen 

line: 1. The reward of a prophet; 2. the reward,o 
a righteous man; 8. the fullest reward of a righteous 
man in the reward of all the Apostles.—Faith in the 
Righteous One: the teousness of faith —Even 
the smallest service of love may obtain the richest 
reward, if, in doing it to the Lord’s people, we de- 
vote it to the Lord Himself.—If it is intended as ev- 
idence of our having received the Lord. 


Starke :—Luke x. 16; John xiii. 20.— Cramer : 
—He that receives the servants of God, receives God 
Himself into his house.—The more lowly in outward 
appearance the who is received, the great- 
er the faith which sees Chrit Jp him, and ea 
to the Lord. Matt. xxv. 3).©]-Osiander :—It 
be well both in time and eternity with him who pro- 
motes the Christian ministry and schools, and who 
does to believers. 

on ver, 42 :—Charity heightens the small- 
est actions. It is this which recommends good works. 
—Under a just and merciful God, no sin is unpunish- 
ed, no action is unrewarded.—Jesus Christ con- 
firms this last promise with the solemn Verily, to 
stimulate us to acts of charity, and to destroy all 
doubt as to the reward.—In the world, great services 
only receive great reward; in the kingdom of God, 
the smallest acta of kindness to the humblest 
may justly hope for a very t reward.—P. 5.] 

Houbner :—The spirit of faith and of love trans- 
forms every work, and surrounds even the meanest 
with a halo of glory.—God leaves not the smallest 
deed of love unrewarded. 

General survey of the whole sire Saar nocd on 
the apostolic mission of the disciples of Jesus: a. 
Their mission, and their preparation for it by the 
Lord; 6. the goal, and the order of their journey; c. 
their freedom from care, and their sustenance; d. 
their stay, and their further progress ; ¢. their suffer 
ings; f. their encouragements and consolations.— 
Lectures on smaller portions: The Apostles and 
their mission — 1-10).—The world in its bearing 
toward the Apostles (vers, 11-22).—Admonitions 
and consolations of the Lord, to stir us up to faith- 
fulness in our work of witness to the Chris- 
tian faith (vers. 23-42). 


B. CHRIST MANIFESTING HIMSELF AS THE KING, BY CLEARLY BRINGING OUT THE 
FACT, THAT HE HAS NOT BEEN OWNED AS PROPHET, AND BY MANIFESTING HIS 
ROYAL DIGNITY. COMMENCEMENT OF THE GREAT CONFLICT BETWEEN CHRIST 
AND THE OLD THEOCRATIC WORLD, PREFIGURED BY THE DIFFICULTIES EXPE- 
RIENCED BY THE BAPTIST, AND BEGINNING WITH THE UNBELIEF MANIFESTED 


IN THE CITIES OF GALILEE. 


‘ 


Cuaprer XI. 
(‘The Gospel for the 8d Sunday in Advent: XL 2-10.—Parallels: Luke vil. 18-85; x. 18-15, 21, 22.) 


Corrzxts :—While Christ's blessed activity was bearing richest fruits, and during the course of His third journey, when 


passing along the shores of the Lake of Galilee, where His advent had been announced and prepared by His 
twelve Apostles, the great conflict between Him and the old secularized theocracy commenced. Hitherto the 
attacks of the Pharisees and scribes on the Lord had been at least isolated. But now commenced a series of 
eontradictions, springing from opposition avowed, and on principle, and incited by the chiefs of the party at 
Jerusalem. The contest opens with the serious circumstance, that even John, the Baptist and forerunner of 
the Lord, seems for a moment in danger of being offended at Him. Christ feels, however, so certain of His victory 
over John, that immediately after replying to his inquiry, He publicly claims him as His associate and precursor. All 
the more, therefore, does He lay it to the charge of His cotemporaries, that they had disbelieved both John and Him- 
self. The hopeless captivity of John was sufficient evidence that the pecple had given him up: whilo the unbellef of 
the cities of Galilee formed a plain indication that they were also ready to surrender the Lord. It is characteristic of 
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the systematic method of Matthew, that he records on this occasion the sentence of condemnation pronounced by the 
Lord upon these cities, which, in the actual course of events, was uttered st a later period, when Christ finally left 
Galilee, But this unbelief and opposition evoke, in all its depth and fulness, Christ's consclousness of His royal digni- 
ty, as it appears in the concluding sentences of this chapter. In ch. xii. this conflict appears as one of principle,—the 
Pharisees meeting thy Lord with the charge, that His disciples, and He Himself, broke the sabbath, and obliging Him 
to withdraw from thelr machinations against His life. At last, they come publicly forward with the accusation, which 
they had before spread in secret, that the Lord practised magic, was in league with Satan, and cast out devils by the 
prince of the devils. This daring accusation obliged the Lord publicly to rebuke and to warn them of blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost. In return, they insist on some eign from heaven to verify His Messianic claima, which His 

- disciples had published as a secret. The Lord Jesus points them to the token from the deep, the sign of the prophet 
Jonas—the type of His death on the cross, and to the impending judgment of becoming subject to the sway uf demons, 
which awaited them after His decease. Tho opposition to Jesus was now so grest and general, that even His mother 
and His brethren were, in their mistaken kindness, offended at Him, and attempted to withdraw Him from His ene- 
mies under a pretext,—a circumstance to which the Evangelist faintly alludes’ In this context, the Evangelist re- 
cords the seven parables concerning the kingdom of heaven (ch. xili.), some of which had, however, been uttered at a 
former period. These parables also indicate the altered position of the Lord with reference to the people. He now 
requires to instruct them by parables in the kingdom of heaven. The offences still continue and increase. At the 
close of theso parables, the Evangelist records, that the Lord was rejected even by His own city,—a circumstance 
which had occurred at an earlier period. Jesus then withdraws (though, chronologically, at an earller poriod, eee ch, 
xil.) from Herod Antipas, the ruler of Galilee, who had shortly before ordered the execution of John the Baptist, and 
betakes Himself to the eastern shore of the sea (ch. xlv.), where He spreads a table for the multitudes. On several 
subsequent occasions, He teaches on the western shore; the last two times to be opposed by the Pharisees, chs. xv. and 
xvi. Only in passing, and preparatory to His journey to Jerusalem, does He agaln visit His own country (ch. xvili- 
22). 

We have been obliged, in somo measure, to anticipate the courso of this history, in order to exhibit the series of 
conflicts between the Lord and the unbelieving people. But there is another and higher fact to which this chapter 
points, We see in it the royal consciousness of Jesus gradually unfolding with increasing majesty. 1. Christ restores 
the wavering Baptist to the pristine confidence of his faith, 2. He presents the Baptist to the people as Elijah, who, 

-according to Malachi, was to precode the advent of the royal Angel of the Covenant. 8. He places him by His own 
sido, as sharing that rejection which Himself had met from His life. 4. In His indignation on account of the unbelief 
of Galilee, Ho manifests His royal dignity by announcing the coming judgment. 5. This dignity He manifests still 
farther by a grand hymn of praise to His Father, and by the revelation of His own majesty. 7. Ie graciously invites 
those who are weary and heavy laden to find rest in Him in the kingdom of mocknesa, of patience, and of holy suf- 


fering. 


1. The Baptist wavers, but the Lord remains stedfast, and restores His wavering friend, Cu. XI. 1-6. 


1 And it came to pass, when Jesus had made an end of commanding his twelve dis- 

2 ciples, he departed thence to teach and to preach in their cities. Now when Jolin had 
heard in the prison the works of Christ, he sent two of his [through his]? disciples, 

3 And said unto him, Art thou he that should come [that cometh],’? or do we look [shall 

4 we look]* for another? Jesus answered and said unto them, Go and shew John again 
[report to John] ‘ those things which ye do hear and see: 

5 The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the 
deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have the gospel preached to them. 

6 And blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offended in [at] me. 


1 Ver. 2.—The reading: 8:& ray padnray abtov, through Ilis disciples, adopted by Lachmann and Tischendorf, is 
atrongly supported by Codd. B., C., D., ete. Bat even Origen and other fathers favor the reading: Svo, and this cor- 
responds at all events with the actual fact as stated by Luke vil. 19. [4 td is undoubtedly the original reading, support- 
ed by the oldest MSS., including the Cod. Sinaiticns, and adopted also by Tregelles, Alford, Wordsworth; while 30 fs a 
correction from Luke vii. 19. Lectio difictlior primatum tenet.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. &8—[Or: the coming One, d épxdmevot, NBM, ie. tho Messiah. See Com.—P. 8.) 

3 Ver. 8.—[IlpocSoxGuew is the conjunctive here. Ses Com.) P 

4 Ver. 4—[The word again in the E. V. does not mean here a second time, but represents the preposition aad in 
dwayyelAatre. But report, make known to, is a better translation. See the Dictionaries, ¢. sorbo.—F. 8.] 


: To teach and to preach.—It was during this 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL journey that Jesus soon afterward reached Magdala, 

where He was anointed by the woman who had been 

Ver. 1. Thenoe.—From the place whence He | a sinner, and then Nain, where He raised the widow's 


nad sent His disciples, somewhere to the south of | son. During His onward course, a number of female 
Capernaum. disciples gathered around Him and ministered unto 


- 


| {n with the theocratic notions of the Baptist.” 


\ indirect 
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Him, Luke viii, 2—On this occasion He was over. 
taken by the messengers of John, who had been 
committed to prison in the later part of the au- 
tumn of the year 781. The journey closed with 
the appearance of Jesus at the festival of Purim 
in the year 782, after which the Baptist was exe- 


cuted. 

In their cities, air @».—Fritzsche (after Ger- 
hard): In the cities where the Apostles had already 
preached. To this Meyer objects, that Jesus follow- 
ed immediately upon His disciples, But if the dis- 
ciples had distributed themselves over the different 
cities which Jesus afterward visited in succession, 
they must have been considerably in advance of 
Him. Meyer’s own explanation—in the cities of 
those to whom He went—amounts to a mere tau- 
tology. Euthym. Zigabenus: the birth-places of the 
Apostles. 

Ver. 2. In the prison.—In the fortress of Ma- 
cheerus, Joseph. Ant. xviii. 5, 2.—The castle of Ma- 
cherus, on the southern border of Perwa, toward 
Moabitis—probably the modern Mkaur—was, after 
Jerusalem, the strongest fortress of the Jews, being 
protected on all sides by deep valleys. It fell into 
the hands of the Romans after the destruction of 
Jerusalem (Joseph. De Bello Jud. vii. 6, 1). 

The works of Christ.—Probably referring to 
His mode of working, and more especially to the 
events above recorded ; His gracious intercourse with 
publicans and sinners (ch. ix., etc.). The Baptist 
would obtain from his disciples the latest reports of 
the works of Christ. 

He sent.—Following the reading 8:d, instead of 
360, we might feel almost inclined with Meyer to 
take réuwas absolutely, and to connect 3:4 roy, 
«.7.A., With elev attg. He sent and said unto 
Him by his disciples. But this would scarcely give 
a good meaning. Accordingly, whatever view we 
may take of the reading 8d, we must join wréupas 
with the words that follow (de Wette). 

Ver. 3. Art Thou He ?—2 »v is put first by way 
of emphasis.—’O ¢épxdpevos, He that cometh, 
2M, a designation of the Messiah, which, accord- 
ing to Ps. xl. 8,* would be peculiarly suitable at that 
time, and especially in the circumstances of the Bap- 
tist; comp. John i. 27. 

poodoxepey, in the conjunctive, shall we 
lool, or are we to look,+ and not in the indicative, 


* (Olshansen derives the designation from Ps. cxvili. 26: 
“Blessed is He that cometh; Hengstenberg from Mal. ili. 1: 
“Behold He cometh.”—P. 8.] 

+ (Dr. Lange ami his Edinb. trsl. add here: “after the 
Vulgute, etc.’ But this is an error. The Vulgate trans- 
lates: arpectamus (indicative). So also Tertullian (Ado. 
Marctonem, Ab. iv. chap. 1S), Eraamus, Bega, Fritzsche. 
But Bengel, de Wette, and Meyer more correctly regard 
it as a deliberative conjunctive which agrees better with 
the psychological condition of John and his disciples at 


the time. Comp. Mark xiL 14: 8auer 4 uh Bauer. De 


'Wette adds: “This question decidedly indicates doubt, if 


not concerning the Messianic mission, at least respecting H! 

Moasianic activity or mode of proceeding which did not fal 

Others re- 
gard the question merely as a question of impatient zeal and 
monition to proceed faster. But even this would 
imply a certain discontent on the part of John. The same 
is true of Alford’s explanation that John, hearing the con- 


_ tradictory reports concerning the works of Christ, intended 


: of His Messiahshi 


to bring him, through this émbassy, to an open profession 
and thus inourred a share of the 
game rebuke which Marv recelved at Cana (John ii. 4). 
Most of the fathers on the other hand, with the exception 
of Tertullian. Adv. Mare. iv. 18, ta omnia, ed. Oehler, 
tom. fi. p. 208 (not iv. 5, as Dr. Wordsworth misquotes), 
especially Origen, Chrysustum, Theophylact, Jorome, Am- 


—The old explanation of the passage Origen, Chry- 
sostom, etc.; Calvin, Beza, Moencebee, tier), that 
John himself felt no doubts at all, but that he sent 
this embassy to Jesus for the sake of his disciples, 
who doubted, is not supported by the text, and can 
only have originated in a desire to vindicate the Bap- . 
tist, or else to obviate an objection against the doc- 
trinte of inspiration, since John had previously pro- 
claimed that Jesus was the Messiah [iii. 14, 16; 
John i. 29]. But these commentators ignore the 
fact, that if such were the case, John would have had 
recourse to the doubtful expedient of a false 
appearance and simulating difficulties which he had 
not felt; they vindicate his orthodoxy at the expense 
of his morality. Similarly do they ignore the history 
of the Old Testament saints, all of whom stumbled 
at some one of the great critical periods in their lives 
(Moses, David, Elijah, Job). Specially striking here 
is the analogy between Elijah on Mount Horeb and 
his antitype John. But, on the other hand, we do 
not suppose (with Meyer, and many others, com- 
mencing even with Tertullian) that the Baptist had 
cherished any dogmatic doubt as to the Messiahship 
of Jesus. In our opinion, the two views must be 
combined,—that John, in the midst of his mental 
perplexities and trials, was offended by the kindly 
and gentle mode of Christ’s activity (Paulus, Olshau- 
sen, Ebrard, and others), and that his embassy was 
designed to determine the Lord to manifest Himself 
openly as the Messiah, by some solemn act of judg- 
ment (Lightfoot, Hase, and others), Above all must 
we clearly realize the situation of the Baptist. Dur- 
ing a long and dreary winter had he been imprisoned 
in the lonely fortress of Machzerus. Meantime Herod 
Antipas was in the immediate neighhorhood, indulg- 
ing in every kind of luxury; while Herodias, with 
whom he lived in adulterous connection, meditated 
vengeance upon the bold preacher who had denounce- 
ed her sin. When preaching the baptism of the 
Spirit, John had also proclaimed the coming baptism 
of fire, or the impending judgment. At this period 
the disciples of the Baptist returned from their visit 
to Jesus, full of indignation, and reported to the 
captive and offended ascetic that Jefus accepted in- 
vitations to feasts with publicans and sinners. It 
was impossible for John to doubt, either his own 
mission, or the vision he had seen. But he might 
doubt the conduct of the Lord, whom he had owned 
as Messiah. Hence his embassy. It was prompted 
by doubt and disappointment about Christ’s conduct; 
by an inordinate desire for His more public mani- 
festation; by an Elijah-like wrath on account of the 
corruptness of the court and world; by a desire him- 


brose, Hilary, and Au that John was fn an 
doubt. Stier among the modern German, and Wordswort 
among the English, commentators, elaborately defend the 
patristic view. The latter regards this se.ding of his dis- 
ciples as the crowning act of the ministry of Jobn, who thus 
guarded apalnst n schism between his own disciples and 
those of Jesns, and bequeathed his disciples to Christ. I 
agree substantially with Dr. Lango's view, viz: that John 
(like all saints in this world) was temporarily under a cloud 
of depression and doubt, not respecting tho Messiahship of 
Christ (as Meyer in a long note, pp. 244 and 245, 4th ed., as- 
serts, contrary to vers. 7 and &), but respecting the slow and 
unostentations mode of His manifestation, and the true na- 
ture of His kingdom. It is very plain, what Lange does not 
notice, that the answer of our Saviour is directed to Jobn 
himself (@wayyelAare "Iwdyvy), and not to his disciples, 
which Implies that he needed it ss much as they, for his own 

fritual comfort ant-enconragement. That the messnge of 

hrist had the desired offect upon both may be inferred from 
the martyrdom of John and from the action of his at os 
who “took up his body and buried {t and came and lold Jee 
sus,” Matt. xiv. 12.—P. 8.) 
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nelf to witness the manifestation of that om of 
heaven which he had announced; above by ar- 
dent longing for a decisive word. But the faithful- 
ness and strength of this friend of Jesus, in the midst 
of his here vcoedy even in the form . his 
m orward and directly to Jesus. 
This charactaristio is the earnest of his sictory. 

Ver. 5. The blind see, etc.—The evidence of 
the Messiah's working as given by the prophets, Isa. 
xxxv. 5; lxi. 1. The cleansing of lepers and raising 
the dead, Ezek. xxxvi. and xxxvii. [Comp. the rais- 
ing of the daughter of Jairus, ix. 18-26, and of the 
widow’s son at Nain, which, in the Gogpel of Luke, 
immediately precedes this embassy, Luke vii. 11, 18. 
P.8.] Most commentators refer the expression poor 
to spiritual poverty; Meyer, to the national misfor- 
tunes of Israel. The statement with reference to 
these poor must, of cou be taken in a limited 
sense ; just as that about the blind, the lame, etc.,— 
to all of whom it only applied on condition of their 
susceptibility to the influence of Christ. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. As the representative of the law, the prophet is 
another Moses: he may call for lightning, for thun- 
der, or for fire from heaven. As er of the 

the prophet is only a precursor of Christ ; and 
ence has not attained the full height of yh 
especially in regard to patience under suffering. 
this respect, also, it holds true that the least in the 
kingdom of heaven is greater than he.—From the in- 
quiry of the Baptist—shall we wait for another /—we 
learn the extent of his temptation. In the case of 
Israel, this query has, alas! been answered affirma- 
tively, and they wait for “ another,” to their own con- 
demnation. But with John the difficulty arose from 
the knowledge that Messiah would also appear as 
Judge. And although he could not be ignorant of 
the difference between the suffering and the glorified 
Messiah, yet he was not aware of the distance inter- 
vening between the advent of the one and of the 
other ; and his impatience was all the greater that he 
did not even see the Messiah suffering, in the strict- 
est sense of the word. But the seca object of his 
inquiry seems to have been, to urge Jesus publicly to 
declare Himeelf before all the people. 

2. Formerly (in ch. ix.), Jesus had met the disci- 

of the Baptist by recalling to their minds the 

testimony of the Baptist concerning Himself (the 
Bridegroom and His friend), He now replies to the 
Baptist, whose warrant was derived from the prophe- 
cies of Isaiah (ch. xl.), by appealing to another part 
of these predictions (ch. xxxv. and Ix.), nay, by refer- 

him even to the prophetic figure of the advent 
of the Lord through the wilderness. John impatient- 
sy longed for assistance, for retaliatiun, and for the 
vengeance of God. This was the occasion of his of- 
fence. Jesus replied by reminding him of the char- 
acteristics of Messiah in Isa, xxxv. 5, which are in- 
tended to meet such impatience as that of the Bap- 
tist. For, in the verses preceding those quoted by 
Christ, we read: “Strengthen ye the weak hands, 
and confirm the feeble knees. Say ye to them that 
are of a fearful (hasty) heart, Be strong, fear not : 
behold, your God to vengeance, even com- 
eth to a recom that He may save you. Then the 
eyes of the blind shall be opened,” etc.—The descrip- 
on of the Messiah which followe—the transition 
from physical to spiritual deliverance, and the con- 


nection between the two—the relation between these 
deliverances and the character of the Messiah as 
drawn by Isaiah—lastly, the connection between this 
description and that of his own situation—could not 
but have a beneficial and quickening influence upon 
John, especially when taken along with the conclud- 
fa which would recall the prediction in Iea. 
lil, 14, 


8. The conclusion of Christ’s reply to the Baptist 
indicated that the miracles of Jesus were also intend- 
ed as emblems of spiritual deliverance. This view has 
been entertained by all sound interpreters, and only 
called in question on insufficient grounds. Lastly, 
we infer from this passage, that the miracles of Jesus 
were also designed to serve as evidence of His Menai- 
anic mission and Divine nature. 

4, Hitherto Jesushad carefully avoided publicly 
taking the name of Messiah. John now urged Him 
to assume that title. This might easily have led to 
& popular movement in favor of John. But in His 
reply, Jesus combined the highest wisdom with the 
highest power: He appealed to His works, by which 
John could not fail to ize Him as the Measiah ; 
while at the same time He refused to yield to the 


suggestion of John, and openly avow the 
Messiah, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Jesus everywhere accompanies Hig honest mes- 
sengers, to confirm their work.—Jesus teaches and 
preaches in the cities of His faithful witnesses (in 
their fields of labor: ools, churches, institutions, 
and works).—The call of the Lord penetrates every- 
where, even within prison-walls.—The embassy of 
John the Baptist to the Lord, an evidence of 
in weakness, 1. An evidence of his weakness. ‘ For- 
mer joyous certitude of the Baptist; his present of- 
fence. Explained by his situation and his Old Testa- 
ment character. Courage to bear suffering and the 
cross was only p . The temptations of saints, 2. 
Evidence of his strength : John addresses the Saviour, 
even as Christ Himself, in His last trial on the eroea, 
appealed to the Father: My psy for God, etc.—The 
inquiry of the Baptist: Shall we b for another ?— 
a wavering between truth and error; 1. True, in so far 
as it referred to the second advent of Christ; 2. false, 
as a misunderstanding of the first advent of Christ; 3. 
a doubt, or uncertainty as to the connection between 
the first and the second advent of Christ.—Glorious 
answer, by which the Lord in His restores 
His zealous friend in his weakness: 1. Glorious in 
its contents; 2. glorious in its humility and in its 
wisdom (He avoids the declaration that He did all 
this, and that He was the Messiah); 8. glorious in 
ita mode of expression (reference to the in 
Isaiah in its context); 4. glorious in its promise (the 
dead are raised—which applied especially to John— 
and to the poor, etc.).—The miracles of Jesus an evi- 
dence of His claims and character.—The physical 
miracles of Jesus, signs and seals of His spiritual mir 
acles: 1. Signs preceding them; 2. seals following 
them.—Blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offend- 
ed at Me: 1. Deep import of this saying (Whosoever 
shall not be offended at My infinite patience with the 
world, at My readiness to suffer, at My delay of j 
ment); 2. solemn warning: to ju and deci 
hastily may lead even to apostasy ; 3. the t pro- 
mise : he that overcometh the temptation to be of- 
fended in Christ, has conquered and is saved, 
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7 
2. The authority of the Baptist as preparing the way for the Messiah vindicated. Cu. XI. 7-15. 


7 And as they departed,’ Jesus began to say unto the multitudes concerning John, 
What went ye out into the wilderness to see?* A reed shaken with ted the wind? 


8 But what [What then] went ye out for’ 


to see? A man clothed in s iment ? 4 


9 behold, they that wear soft clothing are in kings’ houses, But what went. ye out for 


10 tosee? <A prophet?* yea, I say unto you, and more than a prophet. 


For this is he, 


of whom it is written, Behold, I send my messenger before thy face, which shall pre- 


11 pare thy way before thee. 


Verily I say unto you, Among them that are born of 


women there hath not risen a greater than John tle Baptist: notwithstanding, he that 


12 is least ® in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he. 


And from the days of John the 


Baptist until now the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence [is assaulted by storm],’ and 


13 the vioiwwus. take it by force. 


For all the prophets and the law prophesied until John. 


14 And if ye will receive 4, this is Elias [the Elijah], which was for to come [who was to 


15 come]. 


He that hath ears to lear,* let him hear. 


1 Ver. 7.—(Lit: And ae theese were departing, rovrov 8¢ wooevonerev.—P. 8.) 

2 Ver. 7.—{Conant and the revised N. T. of the Am. Bible Union: behold, for see, to express more fally the meaning 
of PeduvacGa:, to gase, to look upon, as a public spectacle.—P. 8.) 

3 Ver. 8—{ For is unnecessary ; GAAG Tl dEhAGere iBeiy.) 

4 Ver. 8—{Correct 2s to the sense. Tho text. rec. (with Cod. Alex. as edited by Cowper) reads {uarfors after uaka 
xois, probably from Luke vil. 25. Codd. Sinait., Vaticanns, the Latin Vulgate (moldbue), and other ancient authorities 


omitit. So 


ischendorf, Tregelles, and Alford. Lachmann retains the noun, bat in brackets.—P. 8.) 


5 Ver. 9.—( After an ancient reading of Cod. B.: But why went ye out? to eee propha? GAAG Th ethAGare; apo- 


Ghrny ideiv ; Lange, with Tischendorf, Meyer, and Alford (who, however, omits the punctuation after é{fA@are, regard- 
Ing the whole as one sentence) adopt this reading, which has now the additiunal weight of the Cud. Sinaiticus; but Lach- 
mann and Tregelles defend the usual] reading: GAAQ ri €f4A0aTe ideiy; wpophrny; the only real difference is as to the 
position of i3ei7.—P. 8.) 

© Ver. 11,—{Lit.: leas, or the lessor, d pixpdrepos. Bo Lange, van Ess, the Latin Vulgate (sénor), and all the 
older Englixh versions, Wiclif‘s, Tyndale, Cranmer, Geneva (leas), the Rhemish (the lesser). But Luther (der Kleinste), 


de Wette (der Geringate), aud the authorized English version (Jeust) render the word in the superlative. Dr. J. A. Alex- 
ander ad Joc, culls this “one of the few groundiess innovations introduced by the translators of King James’ Bible.” But 


this is tuo hasty. Tho translation depends on what we supply to the comparative é yuxpérepos. If we supply: than 


John the Raptist, lese or the lessor ts the proper translation; but if we supply: than all othere (ray &AAw») which is 
ene allowable tH Nb p. 218) and even preferable, the English idiom seems to require Ae that is least, or the least. 
° _~ gow E 


Exeg. Notes.— “oe Ths 


Bur ea Ft ote 


7 Ver. 12—[(In Greek: Bid(erat, Lange: wird mit Sturm angelaufen; Luther: leidet Gewalt (suffers ctolence). 
e. Lag binge versions from Wiclif to that of King James have: suffereth violence after the Vulgate: vim patitur. Ses 
eg. No 


tes —P. 8.) 


® Ver. 15.—The verb dxove:w is omitted by Tischendorf [and Alford) after Codd. B., C., etc. [But Cod. Sinait. has it, 


=P. 8.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 7. Jesus began to say.—The Lord hasten- 
ed i Bee commendation to restore the authority of 
the Baptist, which he himself by his embassy had 


endangered. 

A reed.—tThe figure is derived from the lower 
banks of Jordan, where reeds grew in abundance ; 
referring to a person wavering and easily influenced 
by outward circumstances (Olshausen, Meyer). With 
special allusion to what had just taken place: John 
will not waver in his faith, though on this occasion 
he seemed to doso. Some critics have taken the 
word in a negative sense : Surely ye would not see a 
reed, etc. (Grotius, de Wette, etc.). This, however, 
were not only idle, but would weaken the pregnant 
expression, “shaken by the wind.” 

Ver. 8. What then.—'AAAd, bud, implies a si- 
lent negation. 

In soft raiment.—The parand iudria, or 
only wadakd, accordin to B., D., Z., etc, are a 
mark of effeminate and luxurious persons. Under 
the first simile, Christ shows that John was not wav- 
ering in his faith; by the second, He proves that he 
had not dispatched his embassy from selfishness, or 
cowardly fear for his life. Both similes presuppose 
the fact, that His hearers had formerly regarded John 


as a person entirely inaccessible to such motives, 
The Saviour would now recall their former feclings 
of veneration for the Baptist. The antithesis, they . 
that wear soft , alludes to the enemies of 
John at the court of Herod Antipas, who were the 
occasion of his imprisonment. 

Ver. 9. One who is more than w# prophet, 
wepiao é7 €poyv.—Fritzsche takes this as masculine ; 
Meyer, as neuter, which seems to agree better with 
the context. John was more than the prophets, as 
eee precursor of. the Messiah. The meaning is, 
You have seen one whois greater than the prophets, 
although you have not understood his character. 

Ver. 10. Of whom it is written, Malachi iii. 1. 
—In the original: ‘‘ Behold, I will send My messen- 
ger, that he may prepare the way before Me: and 
suddenly cometh to His temple the Lord whom ye 
seek, and the M of the Covenant, whom ye 
desire: behold, He cometh, saith the Lord of hosts.” 
In the Hebrew, Jehovah identified Himself with Mes- 
siah when announcing the forerunner; while in Mat- 
thew a distinction is made, and the text is presented 
as embodying a promise of God to the Messiah. 

Ver. 11. Among those born of women.— 
Job xiv. 1, etc., Mx 7855, a general designation of 
man, more especially with reference to mankind be- 
fore the coming of Christ. We must not overlook 


. allel passage, but rather indicates the contrast. 
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the use of the plural number. Gal. iv. 4 is nota oa 
e 
expression, “born of @ woman,” differs from that, 
“ born of women,” just as “ Son of Man” from “man.” 
The former expression is specially intended to refer 
to the humayalimitations of Christ, to His humilia- 
tion in the of a servant. 
There hath not risen a greater.—Not merely 
@ greater prophet (Rosenmiiller, etc.), but, in general, 
none greater than he. As preparing the way for the 
Messiah, John represented the highest perfection of 
the Old Covenant. The antithesis which follows: ‘‘ He 
that is least in the kingdom of heaven,” etc., shows 
that the expression refers to superiority not in respect 
of moral righteousness, but of theocratic development 
and dignity. Hence it is needless to make an excep- 
tion in favor of the patriarchs, as Olshausen proposes. 
He that is less [least], 6 52 pinxpdrepos .— 
Meyer: Not he that is /east, as the comparative is never 
used forthe superlative. See Winer’s Grammar (p. 
218*). De Wette entertains a different opinion, and 
translates least, But the passage is so important, that 
unless forced by the use of the lan e, we are not 
warranted in deviating from the literal expression, 
though we do not deny that the rendering, he that is 
least, gives good sense. The meaning is, he who is 
comparatively less in the kingdom of heaven, accord- 
tng to the standard of that kingdom (Cyrill, Theodoret, 
and others), or who occupies a lower pe in it, is 
ater than John, in respect of the development of his 
aith and spiritual life. Maldonatus [quotes the log- 
ical axiom]: “ Minimum mazimi majus est maximo 
minims.” Even the least in the kingdom of the New 
Testament enjoys what John could not have had, viz., 
peace in the finished work of Christ, and, with it, 
patience in suffering and death, and quiet expecta- 
tion of the second coming of Christ, when every 
wrong shall be righted. Other commentators have 
applied the expression, “ess,” to Christ Himself 
(Chrysostom, Luther, Melanchthon, etc.). ‘“‘ The less,” 
who at the time was eclipsed by the glory of John, 
will in the kingdom of heaven be greater (the punc- 
tuation of the verse being changed), or will as the 
Messiah excel him. But this interpretation is evi- 
dently untenable, as there could be no comparison 
of the kind between Jesus and John, certainly not 
without express limitation. 


(Sixth German ed., Leip., 1855 (§ 85). The original 
quotes p. 280, which is no doubt an error of the printer, 
Winer says ghat we must supply to pixpdrepos either (rar) 
BAAwy, or lodyvov rou Baxticrov. Meyer (Com., p. 247) 
prefera the latter and explains (p. 248): ‘He who shall oc- 
capy ® lower standpoint or degree of value and dignity in 
the kingdom of the Messiah, than Jubn the Baptist now oo- 
cupies in the old theocracy, is greater than he, of whom I 
have just said such great things.” I much prefer to supply 
twy bAAwy, and explain: John being nearest to Christ and 
standing at the very threshold of His kingdom 1s guoad ata- 
tum the greatest of all Old Testament prophets and saints; 
but the least or humblest Christian who bas actually entered 
into the gospel dispensation is guoad statum or as to his 
standpoint (not as to personal merit) greater than ho. It is 
not dented, however. that John may Aereufter enter into the 
kingdom of the Messiah, and then eer a much higher po- 
sition than millions of Christiana The comparison refers 
enly to his present position in the ai@y obros.—P. 8.) 

+ (Dr. Wordsworth, frum respect for the fathers, endea- 
vora to combine the interpretation of Chrysostom, Enthy- 
mius, Theophylact, with the other, but at the exponse of 
clearness. Alford declares the former to be entirely adverse 
to the spirit of the whole discourse, and agrees substantial- 
y with Meyer. Alexander is here very unsatisfactory, and 
weakens the force of this aged es passage by reducing it 
simply to this: “All that Is really asserted is, that one in- 
feriur to John in some respect is greater In another.” But 

D what respects ?—P. 8.) 


Ver. 12. And from the days.—The days of 
John's great usefulness were past. Jesus intimates 
in passing the coming calamities. He also indicates 
the wnmense contrast between the days of the Baptist 
Pe own sett 

uffereth violence, is assaulted storm, 
Bid ¢era:.—Explanations: 1. It is visheatty per 
secuted by the enemies, and the violent take it from 
men (Lightfoot, Schneckenburger, and others). But 
this is opposed to the context, which is evidently in- 
tended to explain the greatness of John, the contrast 
between the days of the Baptist and those of Christ, 
and the manifestation of the kingdom of heaven.—2. 
As referring to the advancement of the kingdom of 
heaven by violent means: (a) Taking Bid(era: in 
the mi sense, as meaning, it forcibly introduces 
tiself, breaks in with violence (Melanchthon, Bengel, 
Paulus). But this is incompatible with the e 
sion Biacrai which follows. (b) Passively: Mag- 
na vi predicatur (Fritzsche); but this is arbi- 
trary. 6 It is taken by violence, or intense endea- 
vors—in the good sense (Hesychius : Biaiws «pare? 


vat).—The expression is evidently metaphorical, de 


noting the violent bursting forth of the kingdom of 


heaven, as the kernel of the ancient theocracy, | 


through the husk of the Old Testament. John and 
Christ are themselves the violent who take it by 
force,—the former, as commencing the assault; the 
latter, as completing the conquest. Accordingly, this 
is a figurative description of the great era which had 
then commenced. 

Ver. 18. For all the prophets.—Proof of what 
had just been stated. Difference between the charac- 
ter of the old period and the new era, All the p 
ets prophesied of that era, or predicted it; but they 
could not call it into existence. [The emphasis lies 
on prophesied, i. ¢., they only predicted the kingdom 
of heaven, as something future ; while now, since 
the coming of Christ, it is an actual reality. In the 
Greek, the words, until John, precede the verb, and 
are connected with 6 »éyzos. John still belonged to 
the dispensation of the law, but on the very threshold 
of the dispensation of the gospel, whose advent he 
proclaimed. ‘“‘Usgue ad Jalannen lez, ab eo evan- 
gelium,.” Comp. Luke xvi. 16.—P. §.] : 

Ver. 14. And if ye will receive it.—The an- 
tithesis with the preceding verse—the prophets have 
prophesied—is here hinted at: now is the time of the 
fulfilment. The idea itself was before expressed as 
the kingdom of heaven suffering violence. This then 
furnishes an explanation of the manner .in which it 
suffereth violence. John was the Elijah who was to 
come as the precursor of Messiah, according to Mal. 
iv. 5. The expression was metaphorical, and referred 
to the character of the precursor of Jesus as that of 
a prophet of judgment, even as the mission of Eli- 

jah had been symbolical of the coming judgment. 
‘he Jews, however, understood the passage literally, 
and expected that Elijah would arise from the dead, 
and actually appear among them (Wetstein, Light- 
foot, Schéttgen). Jesus removed this mistake (comp. 
Matt. xvii. 12), by acknowledging John as the Elijah 
of whom Malachi had spoken. In one sense only 
may the prophecy have been still partially unfulfilled, 
as the second coming of Christ would also be pre- 
ceded by judgments. But even then the character 
a mission of Elijah could only be metaphorical, not 

Ver. 15. He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.—Comp. ch. xiii. 9,48; Rev. ii, 7.. A pro 
verbial expression to evoke attention, or to mark a 


~ 
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conclusion from certain premises. In the present in- | than even on John : 1. As exalting the Baptist; 2. 


stance, the inference was obvious. If the time of 
the first Biaorfs was past, the second and greater 
must be at hand. Thus Christ complied as far as 

ossible with the request of the Baptist to pronounce 
Himself the Messiah. Those who knew the Scriptures, 
and believed them, would be able to recognize Him; 
while at the same time He would not assume the title 
before the people, since in their minds it was still 
connected with ideas of rebellion and carnal conquest. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 
1. This affords a fresh view of the great- 


ness of Jesus as compared with John, whom He first 
restores, and then acknowledges before the peo- 


pie, in whose presence John had almost reproved 


The contrast appears most clear and distinct 
between John and Christ, between the Old and the 
New Testaments, between calm development and a 


‘stormy era. And as John had first testified of Christ, 


eo Christ now bears testimony of John. 

2. In truth, the Baptist himself was a sufficient 
reply to his own inquiry—Art Thou He? His being 
offended implied a doubt in his own mission. Hence 
also it could only be transient. 

8. The violent manifestation of the kingdom of 
heaven upon earth was brought about by the holy 
violence of John and Jesus, who ushered this king- 
dom into a sinful world. 

4, (Dr. THomas Scorr : “In every age, ‘ the king- 
dom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take 
it by force. . . . They who are determined at all 
adventures, to find admission, will surely succeed : 
but such as postpone the concerns of their souls to 
worldly interest, pleasures, and diversions, will be 
found to come short of it; as well as those who seek 
salvation in any other way than by repentance to- 
ward God and faith in his beloved Son.” Matrarw 
Henry: “ The kingdom of heaven was never intend- 
ed to indulge the ease of triflers, but to be the 
rest of them that labor.” Comp. Luke xiii. 24: 
“ Strive (&yerl(eo8e) to enter in at the strait gate.” 
—?P. 5.) ‘ 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTIOAL. 


The glory of the Lord as it appears by the side 
of John.—Entire freedom from all jealousy in its full 
majesty (John and Christ)—The commendation of 
the Baptist as reflecting greater glory upon the Lord 


still more the Lord (uttered at such a moment, after 
such experience, in such terms, witb such reservations 
as to His own person).—In what sonse those who are 
least in the New Covenant are greater than the great- 
est under the Old.—Every fresh manifestation of the 
kingdom of heaven requiring heroism of faith_— 
Christ bringing the kingdom of heaven to this earth, 
and at the same time the kingdom of heaven 
by force for this earth.—The kingdom of heaven pass- 
ing from its typical for. into reality through the 
faithfulness of- His witnesses. — Holy violence. — 
Christ’s perfect suffering constituting His perfect vio- 
lence.*—Clearness of the Old Testament testimony 
about Christ.—He that hath ears to hear, let him hear : 
the loudest call to a life of faith: 1. As pointing to . 
our original calling, to hear; 2. as condemning the 
sin, that man has ears, yet does not hear; 3. as 
an admonition to come to the knowledge of Christ 
by our hearing.—Properly to understand the Scrip- 
tures, is to know Christ.—Every call of God is at the 
same time both general and special. 

Starke :—Does it become a servant of the cross 
of Christ to imitate the pomp of the world, or to 
trim his sails to the wind ?—Wavering preachers can- 
not expect stable hearers.—They who are under the 
influence of the love of the world, will scarcely 
prove fit to root it out of the hearts of others, Luke 
x. 30.—Hedinger :—We must be thoroughly in ear- 
nest if we are ever to reach heaven.—As the sub- 
stance exceeds the shadow, so the of the 
New, that of the Old Testament, Col. ii 17; Heb. 
viii. 5; x. 1.—Gerlach :—Knowledge of Christ is the 
sole standard for measuring spiritual greatness. 

Heubner :—Jesus commends John after his dis- 
ciples have left His presence. Let this serve as an 
example.+—Jesus knew the Baptist better than the 
latter knew himself.—Human opinions are like the 
wind: beware of being their weathercock.—Inde- 
pendence a high honor and glory. 


+ 
thus pee of John, but ase they departed, ee as they 
as seem to 


like flattery, or may be in danger of pnffing them up. Pride 
is a corrupt humor, which we must not feed either in others 
or in ourselves.”"—P. 8.) 7 


8. The Baptist and the Son of' Man, as judged by a childish generation. Cn. XI. 16-19. 


16 


unto you, and ye have not danced; we 


But whereunto shall I liken this generation? It is like unto children sitting in the 
17 markets, and calling unto their fellows Ke the others],! And saying, We have piped 


1ave mourned [wailed, sung dirges] unto you,* 


18 and ye have not lamented [beat the breast].* For John came neither eating nor drink- 
19 ing, and they say, He hath a devil [demon]. The Son of man came eating and drink- 


ing, and they say, Behold a man gluttonous [a glutton], and a wine-bibber, 


a friend of 


publicans and sinners. But Wisdom * is justified of [on the part of | * her children. 


1 Ver. 16.—Lachmann: Tots éraipors 


ulg. : 


compantons, playmates), after G., 8., U., V., eta 


comquatibua, 
{Lachmann quotes as his suthorities B. and C., as previously compared by others; but the printed edition of Ood. Ephreamj 


~ 
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Syri (C.) by Tischendorf, and Angelo Mal's ed. of the Cod. Vaticanus (B.) both read drépois. Buttmann’s edition of the let- 
ter, however, sustains Lachmann, and the GAA4Aas in Luke vii. 98 favors éralpas.—P. 8.) Griesbach: rots érépors 
aliie), after most Codd. [including Cod. Sinait.. So also Tischendorf [and Tregelles. Alford does not read drépas, 
as stated by Conant, but éralpais. So also Wordsworth. Lange's interpretation requires érépois.—P. S.J 
2 Ver. 17.—Lachmann and Tischendorf omit the second bu¢y, following B., C., [Ood. Sinait.], eto. 
§ Ver. 14—[Lange more literally: Wir haden (euch) die tenklage gemacht, wad ihr habt nicht (im Chor) ge, 
jammert; Scrivener: We have sung dirges unto you, and ye have not emote the breast; Andrew Norton: We have sung 
a dirge to you, and you have not beat your breasts; Conant and the revised version of the Am. Bible Union: We eang 


the lament, and ye beat not the breast. Opnveiy refers to the faneral dirge, and «éarecGa: (middle verb) to the orfental 


expression of sorrow by beating the breast, comp. Ezek. xx. 84 (Sept.: cdeoOe ra rpdowma): Matt. xxiv. 80; Lake xviii, 


18; xxiii. 48, and the 


ctionaries, The sutborized version is very vague.—P. 8.] 


4 Ver. 19.—{ Wine-débder ig a felicitous translation of the Anacreontic oiyvowérns. Dr. Conant and the N. T. of the 


Am. Bible Union: a glutton and a winedrinker. Luther and 


stronger: ein Fresser und Wetnadufer.—P. B.] 


® Ver. 19.—[We prefer capitalizing Wisdom as in older editions of the Bible. See Exeg. Notes.—P. 8.) 


® Ver. 19.—(Lange: von Seiten 


er Kinder. So also Meyer, and Conant, who quotes Meyer and refers to Acte li. 32 


for the same use of awd, instead of bwd (Urdpa dxd Oeot dwodederypudvoy els Suds duvdpect, «.7.A.)—P. 8.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 16. But whereto shall I liken this gen- 
eration ?—It seemed as if John were about to 
identify himself with his generation in reference to 
the Lord. But Jesus restores him to his right place, 
and exhibits Himself and the Baptist as one in op- 

tion to the spirit of the age. A transition from 

is verdict upon John to that on his contempora- 
ries, with special reference to the present and im- 
pending fate of the Baptist. While John and Jesus 
were engaged in spiritual labors and warfare, the 


see pel the ki of heaven, “ this generation” 
would ah seek ie Larmuaipd J 
It is like unto children.—The common inter- 
pretation of this passage (first proposed by Chrysos- 
tom, and recently defended by Stier) is, that the ex- 
ression, piping and mourning, refers to John and 
esus, and that the Jews were the other children 
who refused to give heed. But this is entirely un- 


' tenable. For, 1. “this generation” is likened to 


children playing in the market-place. 2. These 
same children are represented as g the objec 
tions which Christ subsequently puts mto the mouth 
of the people. Both in the simile and in the explana- 
tion of it, the Jews are introduced as speaking. 8. If 
these terms had referred to Christ and John, the or- 
der of the figures would have been reversed ; ¢0py- 
vhoauev—niaAfocayey. 4. There is a manifest anti- 
thesis between the idea of children playing, and the 
former figure of taking the kingdom of heaven by 
violence. 5. The conduct of the children is repre- 
sented as inconsistent and contradictory. 6. We 
have the fact, that this generation really expected 
that its prophets should be influenced by the passing 
whims of their carnal views and inclinations. Hence 
we conclude that the piping and mourning children 
represent the Jews, and the frepo:, “ _ 


‘John and Jesus. These ¢7¢ po. form no part of 


the 
ket. 
{So also de Wette, and Meyer, p. 251: “The 
waidia are the Jews; the érepo: are John and Jesus.” 
But I object to this interpretation, the reverse of 
the other, for the following reasons: 1. Because it 
is contrary to the parallel passage in Luke vii. 82, 
where we have 4A A Ao ts, to one another, instead 
of érépo1s, so that the playing children and the al- 
lent children form but one company, although dis- 

among themselves (as the Jews were in fact 
with their many sects and their contradictory carnal 
notions about the Messiah). The same is true, if we 
read with Lachmann: érafpois. 2. Because it 
would represent Christ and John as the dissatisfied 


company represented as playing in the mar- 


and disobedient party. 8. Finally, I reject both inter 
pretations, that refuted, and that defended by Dr. 
Lange; because John and Christ could with no de- 
gree of propriety and good taste be represented as 
playmates and comrades of their wayward contempo- 
raries, We conclude, therefore, that both classes of 
children refer to the wayward, capricious, and dis- 
contented Jews; the children who play the mock wed- 
ding and the mock funeral representing the active, 
the sent children who refuse to fall in with their 
playmates, the passive discontent, both with the aus- 
terity of John and with the more cheerful and gen- 
ial conduct of Christ. So Olshausen: ‘The sense 
is this: the generation resembles a host of ill 
humored children, whom it is impossible to please in 
any way; one part desires this, and the other that, 
so that they cannot agree upon any desirable or use- 
ful occupation.” Compare also the illustrative re- 
marks of Wordsworth, who in this case dissents from 
his favorite Chrysostom: “By the children [or 
rather one class of the children] many interpreters 
understand the Baptist and our Lord. But this seems 
harsh. The -yeved itself is said to be duola ra:dfois, 
and the querulous murmur of the children, complain- 
ing that others would not humor them in their fickle 
caprices, is compared to the discontented censorious- 
ness of that generation of the Jews, particularly of 
the Pharisees, who could not be pleased with any of 
God’s dispensations, and rejected John and Christ, as 
they had dome the prophets before them. The 
therefore, is, Ye are like a band of wayward children, 
who go on with their own game, at one time gay, at | 
another grave, and give no heed to any one else, and 
expect that every one should conform to them. You 
were angry with John, because he would not dance 
to your piping, and with Me, because I will not weep : 
to your dirge. John censured your licentiousness, I ' 
your hypocrisy; you, therefore, vilify both, and ‘re- 
ject the good counsel of God,’ who has devised a va- 
| of means for your salvation (Luke vii. 30).”— 
Fr. 


er. 17. We have piped unto you, etc.— 
Among the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, it was cus- 
tomary to play the flute especially at marriage dances : 
Buxtorf, Lez. Talm. Similarly, solemn wailing was 
customary at burials. The expression, danced, cor- 
responds with piping, just as the funeral dirge was 
expected to evoke lamentation among the mourners, 
especially by beating the breast (hence the expression, 
Ezek. xxiv. 16; Matt. xxiv. 80, etc). The figure is 
that of children imitating the festivities or solemni- 
ties of their seniors, and expecting other children 
who take no part in their play to share their amuse- 
ment. 
Ver. 18, For John came neither eating noz 


drinking.—A hyperbolical expression, referring to 


CHAP. XI. 16-19. 
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his abstinence and asceticism, as contradistinguished 
from Christ’s freer conduct. And they say, He has 
ademon [8a:ud»10v].—A demon of melancholy (John 
x. 20). e figure of piping, to which John respond- 
ed not, is all the more striking, that the spurious 
marriage at the court of Herod was the occasion of 
John’s imprisonment; and again, the dance of the 
daughter Herodias, that of his execution. In another 
place also, Jesus says that the Jews would have liked 
to use John, as it were, by way of religious diversion 
(John v. 35). ; 
Ver. 19. The Son of Man came eating and 
~—Referring to His more free mode of con- 
dact, and with special allusion to the feast in the house 
of Matthew, in the company of publicans and sin- 
ners [and the wedding feast at Cana]. This induced 
the Pharisees to pronounce an unfavorable judgment 
of Christ. Accordingly, His contemporaries already 
commenced to condemn Him as a destroyer of the 
law. It has been s that our Lord here hints 
at the occurrence formerly related, when He had 
admonished one of His disciples to “let the dead 
bury their dead.” But it seems more likely, that if 
the figure contains any allusion to a definite event, it 
referred to the imputation of John’s disciples, that 
during the captivity of their master, and until after 
his death, Jesus should abstain from taking part in 
any festivities. But we are inclined to take a broader 
view of the subject, and to regard the statement of 
the Lord as referrmg to the anger and sorrow of the 
ple about their national position, with which our 
rd could not sympathize in that particolar form. 
Their carnal mourning for the outward depression of 
Israel could meet with no response from Him. 

Ver. 19. But Wisdom, etc.—Final judgment of 
the Lord as to the difference obtaining between the 
people, John, and Himself. The copia. Jerome: 
pi ete dei virtus et sapientia dei juste fecisse 

is meis filiis comprobatus sum. Chrysos- 
tom, Theophylact, OCastellio: Wisdom, which has be- 
come manifest in Jesus. Wette: A personifica- 
tion of the wisdom of Jesus.—The term undoubtedly 
refers to the spirit of the theocracy as manifested in 
John and in Christ, and which bears the name of 
Wiedons (Prov. viii’ and ix. ; Sir. xxiv.), because the 
conduct of John and of Jesus was guided by a defi- 
nite object, and derived from the spirit of Wisdom in 
_ revelation.* 

Is justified on the part (or, at the hands) 
of her ohildren.—Elsner, Schneckenburger: Judg- 
ed, reproved, #. ¢., by the Jews, who should have 
becn its disciples.¢ Ewald: Really justified by that 
foolish generation, since their contradictory judg- 
ments confuted each other, and so confirmed Wis- 
dom. De Wette takes the aor. in the sense of habit, 
and gives the statement a more general sense: The 
children of Wisdom (i. ¢., those who receive it, or My 
disciples) give, by their conduct, cause for approving 


' #[Wence Wisdom should be capitalized, as in some edi- 
tions of the English Version.—P. at 

+ (In this case the sentence would be a solemn irony, or 
an i t rebuke of the bad treatment of God's wise and 
 iggeed a moe on the part of those who claimed to be 
orthodox admirers and authorized expounders. Dr. J. 
A. Alexander leans to this interpretation. But no clear case 
of irony (nor of wit, nor of humor) occurs in the dlacourses 
of our Saviour. The childlike children of Wisdom in ver. 19 
seom to be opposed to the childish and wayward children of 
this generation in ver. 16. comes Bengel, in Luc, vii. 85: 
nol ppeige ieable ary lidert non Pharisat horwmque 
miles. apostol:, publicant et peccatores omnes ew toto 

ppulo ad Jesum converet: quos sic appellat, ad osten- 
Zoxdam auam coum illis necessitudinem gn converagn- 
di, calumniatorumque perversitatem.—P. 5.] 


14 


Wisdom. Meyer, opposing de Wette’s view of the | 
aor.: Wisdom has been justified on the part of her 
children, viz., by their having adopted it. The pas- 
sage must be read in the light of ver. 25 sqq. In both 
cases, a joyous prospect is being opened up to their 
view. Truth and Wisdom have been justified and 
owned, though neither by the men of this generation 
nor by the wise and the prudent. But in this pas- 
sage sorrow seems still to predominate: 1. Wisdom 
has been traduced by this generation, and obliged to 
justify herself; 2. for this purpose, new children had 
to be born and trained. The word aré might almost 
lead us to adopt another interpretation. Wisdom was 
obliged to justify herself by a judicial verdict from 
the accusation of her children (or rather, ironically, 
of those who should be her children). But then, this 
proposition only refers to the occasion or cause of a 
thing. It is not the children who justify Wisdom, 
but the means of proving her justification are deriv- 
ed from the testimony which appears in her chil- 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1, On this occasion, Jesus foretold the judgment 
which the world has at all times pronounced on the 
kingdom of heaven. To the men of this world, the 
preaching of the law appears too severe, too much 
opposed to the innocent and lawful enjoyments of 
life; while the message of pardon meets with the hos- 
tility of pharisaical legalists, who describe it as favor- 
i essness and shielding sin. 

2. The spirit of the world is also accurately delin- 
eated in the figure of successive piping and mourn- 
ing: first, festive enjoyments, and then mourning for 
the dead. The Wisdom of the kingdom of heaven 
sanctions the opposite order: first the law, and then 
the gospel ; first death, and then life ; first penitence 
and sorrow, and then joy ; first the Baptist, and then 
Christ. } 

8. Lastly, this p e serves to show the close 
connection between the Christology of the synoptical 
Gospels and the Logos of John, and the Zo@ia of the - 
Old Testament and the Jewish Apocrypha. 

4, This is the second instance that Christ borrow- 
ed a similitude from the market. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Worldly-mindedness, in the garb of spirituality, 
attempting to make a farce of the solemn duties of 
spiritual life—The contemporarics of Jesus, a figure 
of the common opposition to the gospel at all times. 
—The world insisting that the prophets of God should 
take their teaching from its varying opinions.—Puri- 
tanical strictness and moral laxity, the two great ob- 
jections which the world urges against the preaching 
of the gospel.—From piping to mourning; or, the 
childish amusements of the world amid the solemni- 
ties of life—Contrast between the wisdom of Christ 
and the folly of the world: 1. In the case of the lat- 
ter, amusements are followed by mourning and death ; 
2. in the case of the former, the solemnity of death 
by true enjoyment of life—The Wisdom of the gos- 
pel is always justified in her children.—Those who 
are justified by Christ before God, should justify Him 


st- | by their lives before the world. 


Starke :—From Hedinger :—When people dislike 
a doctrine, they abuse the teachers of it.—Afajus 
Nobody is more exposed to sinful and rash judgments 


e 
e 
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than ministers.— Cramer :—The children of God can- 
ent of the world, whatever they 
may do.—If the conduct of Christ called down the 


not the ju 


rebuke of the world, how much more shall that of 


epright ministers be censured |—We are not to find 


fault with, but humbly to submit to, the teaching of 
heavenly wisdom. 

Heubner :—John decried as a fanatic; Christ, as 
a man of the world: see how the world reads charac 
ters ! 


4, Royal denunciation of Judgment on the cities of Galilee. Cu. XI. 20-24. 


20 
21 


Then began he to upbraid the cities wherein most of his mighty works [wonderful 
works, or miracles] ' were done, because they repented not: Woe unto thee, Chorazin! 


woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty works [miracles], which were done in you, 
had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented long ago in sackcloth and 


22 
23 


ashes. 
of judgment, than for you. 


But I say unto you, It shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day 
And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven,’ 


shalt be brought down [go down]® to hell [hades]*: for if the mighty works [miracles] 
which have been done in thee, had been done in Sodom, it would have remained until 


24 
the day of judgment, than for thee. 


this day. But I say unto you, That it shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom in 


1 Ver, 20.—{Lange, with do Wette, tranzlates 3uyd weirs: Wunder, justly differing from Luther, who renders simply: 


Thaten. The N. T. has three words for miracles (in the general sense) or supernatural deeds and events: 1) rT é pas, 
which occurs 16 times and 1s uniformly and correctly rendered in the E. V. wonder (an extraordinary, mysterious, and in- 
explicable phenomenon, portent); 2) 3uyduers, miracles proper, as the effect of a supornatural power, which is vari- 
ously translated : toorke (Matt. vil. 22), more frequently: mighty worke, and still oftener: miracles (Mark 
ix. 80; Acts iL 22; vill. 18; 1 Cor. xil. 10, 28, 29; Gal. fil.5); 8) on wetoy, sign, pointing to the moral aim of the supernat- 
ural act; here the E. V. varies somewhat arbitrarily between eign (about 40 times), miracle (about 20 times), and wonder 
(8 times). Comp. Lange's doctrinal comments on Matt. vill. 1-18, p. 154, and the dictionaries sud verbis.—P. B.) 

2 Ver. 28.—The reading: U~wOetoa in K., MX; d~@07s in Griesbach, Tischendorf, on the authority of E, 
F.,G., etc.; wy OPwOhon in Lachmann with B.C.,D. “Tho last gives no good sense.” Meyer. [It gives good 
sense if we regard it as a question with the expectation of o negative answer (uh): Shals thou be ewalted to heaven? 
May; thou shalt go down to the underworld, or as Irenseus quotes the passage (Ado. har. iv. 86): Ht tu Cupernaum, 
numquid usque ad caslum exaltaberte? Usque ad inferoe descendes, The reading: uh... invwOhop is now also sus- 
tained by Cod. Sinaiticus, and adopted by Tregelles, Conant, and Alford in the 4th edition.— P. 8.) 

3 Ver. 28.—Lachmann, Tischendorf [Alford]: xaraBhop, descend, go down, after B., D., Vulg., Itala. Tho lectio re- 
eepta is taken from Luke x. 15. [Cod. Sinait. sustains the passive xaraBiBacOhon, thou shalt be brought down.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 23.—[Lange: Unterw-lt, t. 6, underworld. So also Dr. Conant, and the revised version of the Am. B. U. 
throughout. I prefer 7odtenreich for the Gorman, and Aadee for the English. The English language, owing to ite cos- 
mopolltan or (att renia vervo /) paniinguistic composition, can much easier retain and appropriate for popular use the 
- Greek term than the German. Why should we not use it as well as the terms parudése, Eden, and many other foreign 
words which have become perfectly familiar to the reader of the Bible? This translation cuts off all disputes about localt- 
. ty (of which we know nothing certain), and the different renderings which might be proposed, as underworld, epirtt 
- eworld, region, or rather state of the dead or departed, eto. The important distinction between hades (g3ns), i. @, the 
world of alZ the dead, the Intermediate splrit world, and hell (-yéerva), ¢. ¢., the final abode and state of the lost, shoald be 
restored in the English Bible, if it should ever be revised. (Comp. footnote on p. 114.) In this arpa hades, with its 
gloomy depth below, is contrasted with the heaven or the blessed height above; comp. Ps. cxxxix. 8; Job xi. 8; Rom. x 
6, 7, and especially Isa. xiv. 15, to which our passage seems to allude; e/s d8ou xaraBjoy (Babylon). See Com.—P. 8.) 


house of 3 or, home of hunting, or catching, A 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver, 20. Then began He.—The accent lies on 
cére, noton#piaro. According to the account 
of Luke, the decisive denunciations of Christ on the 
cities of Galilee occurred at a later period, when He 
took final leave of them. This is quite in accordance 
with what we would have expected at the close of 
His ministry. But even at this stage, partial predic- 
tions of judgment must have been uttered, which 
Matthew, according to his systematic plan, here re- 
cords in their final and complete form. 

Ver. 21. Chorazin.—The name occurs neither in 
the Old Testament nor in Josephus, and in the New 
Testament only in this place and in Luke xiii Ac- 
cording to Jerome, it was situhte two miles from Ca- 

' See the different conjectures as to its un- 
own locality in the Encycls., and Robinson, ii. 405. 
—Bethsaida = "3"X"r"D commonly rendered, 


city of ee (John xii. 21), on the western shore 
of the lake (Mark vi. 45; viii. 22). The home of 
Peter, of Andrew, and of Philip, John i. 44; xii. 21. 
—Another town of this name was situate in Lower 
Gaulonitis, on the eastern side of the lake. Philip 
the tetrarch elevated it to the rank of a city, giving 
it the name of Julias, after the daughter of the 


Emperor Augustus (Luke x. 10), The situation 
of Bethsaida is not marked by any ruins, and wholly 
unknown. 

[ According to this passage, most of the miracles 


of Christ were done in these cities of Galilee, and yet 
not one is recorded in the Gospels as having been 
done in Chorazin and Bethsaida. A confirmation of 
John xxi. 25.—P. 8.] 

Tyre and Sidon.—Heathen cities in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. The point of the comparison 
lay in their being inhabited by a large, busy, heathen . 
population, whose corruptness had been exposed even 


~ 


CHAP. XI. 20-24. 
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in the writings cf the prophets. The original seats 
of the service of Baal. : 

[They would have repented—The knowl- 
edge of our Saviour extended also to contingencies, 


é ¢., to things which would have happened under cer-. 


tain conditions. Comp. Henry and Wordsworth, 


én loe.—P. 8. 

In and ashes.—In the East, it was 
common for mourners to put on a black ent 
which resembled a sack, with holes for the arms, and 
to strew ashes upon the head. Hence this was regard- 
ed as the symbol of mourning and of repentance.— 
Luke : sitting: «20%uevac. Mourners and pen- 
itents were wont to sit on the ground. 

Ver. 23. Exalted unto heaven, or highly glo- 
rified.—“ Not by its rich produce of fishes (Grotius,* 
Kuinoel, perag but by the residence and works 
of Jesus (Bengel, Paulus).” De Wette. 

To hades.—In opposition to heaven—the lowest 
depth (comp. Ezek. xxxi. 16). The temporal judg- 
ments which soon afterward passed over these cities, 
till their every trace has been swept from the earth, 
are here referred to, as well as the final judgment. 
—The Greek word g3ys is equivalent to, though not 
quite identical with, the Hebrew sheol, bind. On 
the doctrine of Sheol, compare the article “ Hades” 
by Giider, in Herzog’s This must not be 
confounded with hell or gehenna. The essential ideas 
attaching to hades are: (1) Habitation of the dead 
before the completion of redemption; (2) contrast 
between the higher and the.lower region, between 
the place of rest and that of torment, Luke xvi. 19- 
31; (3) state of imperfectness of the souls in hades 
—disembodied state, longing, waiting for final deci- 
sion, 1 Pet. iii, 19 ; (4) continuance as an intermediate 
kingdom till the end of the world. Popular views 
concerning it: It was a subterrancan place, etc. 

ical import: Depth of misery or of judgment, 
intermediate states, purifications, to the end of the 
world. 

[J. J. Own in loc.: “The word here rendered 
hell, is not gehenna, but hades, the invisible or lower 
world, where dwell, according to the ancient concep- 
tion, the shades of the dead. It does not here signi- 
fy the place of future punishment any more than 
heaven, in the preceding clause, means the seat of 
bliss where God dwells. Both are figuratively used, 
to denote great spiritual aioli as well as tempo- 
ral prosperity [?], and the depth of ruin into which 
they would fall through the abuse of these privileges.” 
—J. A. ALEXANDER in loc.: “ Hell here means the 
unseen world, the state of the dead, the world of 
spirits, without regard to difference of character and 
condition. . . . It is here used simply in antithesis 
to heaven, and must be explained, accordingly, as 
meaning the extremest degradation and debasement 
of a moral kind, but not perhaps without allusion to 
the loss of all external greatness, and oblivion of the 
very spot on which the city stood.”’] 

Ver. 24. Unto you—comp. in thee, ver. 23.— 


# [It seems improbable that snch a man as Grotius should 
give such a low and silly interpretation. But so it is. He 
says in loc. : “Hoo non dubtto quin ad res huius vite per- 
tinea, ul in his gua sequuntur assurgat oratto. Florebat 
Capernaumum piscatu, mercatu et qua alia esse solent 
commoda ad mare sitarum urbium.”’ Even Barnes still 

s in this connectiou of the successful commerce, tem- 
poral wealth and prosper of Capernaum, although he 
riaes above Grotius by emphasizing the spiritual privileges, 
which here alone are meant. Stier (eden Jesu, i., p. 491) 
refers the expression to the lofty situation of Capernaum, 
which is not mnch better and besides a matter of goographi- 
eal uncertainty.—-P.8} °°. , 4. : 


Ms . . “? » 
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Euthymius Zigal., very correctly: 7d univ db piy xpds 
ros woAlras rijs wéAcws exelyns elpnrat, rd Be 
ool xpos thy wédruv. 

For the land of Sodom.—Compare the history 
of Sodom in the Book of Genesis, and the art. in the 
Bibl. Cyclops. Nor must we overlook the contrast 
between the Dead Sea and the Lake of Tiberias, 
in the former cumparison, that between the cities of 
Galilee and Tyre and Sidon. Lake Gennesareth shall, 
from the wickedness of the people, descend in judg- 
ment to a lower level than the cities of the Dead Sea. 
The two comparisons are taken from different-periods : 
the one from the present, the other from antiquity ; 
the one from a on over which judgment has al- 
ready passed, the other from cities which were yet to 
be judged. But the cities of Galilee had experienced 
a much more gracious visitation than cither the 
doomed region of the Dead Sea, or heathen Tyre and 
Sidon. They had been the scene of most of His 
mighty deeds, and Capernaum had even been chosen 
as His abode. 

[It is a remarkable fact, that the very names and 
ruins of these three cities on the Lake of Gennesa- 
reth have utterly disappeared, and their locality is a 
matter of dispute among travellers, while even that of 
Sodom and Gomorrha is pointed out on the shores of 
the Dead Sea. Thus the fearful prediction of our 
Saviour has already been literally fulfilled on these 
cities ; but a more terrible spiritual fulfilment is awuit- 
ing 3) inhabitants on the great day of judgment.— 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The woe which Christ here pronounces on the 
cities of Galilee is a proof that the judgment of hard- 
ening had already passed upon them. But clear evi- 
dence of this only appeared when Jesus finally for- 
sook Galilee. Still, every woe of judgment pro- 
nounced by Christ is the echo of a woe of pity in His 
heart, and indicates that outward judgments are now 
unavoidable, since the inward judgment of hardening 
had already commenced. 

2. The Lord here evidently assigns to His mira- 
cles the highest power and import in qujekening and 
strengthening faith. Similarly, He knows and per 
ceives that Tyre, Sidon, and Sodom would have re- 
pented sooner than those cities of Galilee, which im- 
plicitly yielded themselves to the a oe 
of Pharisaism. History has confirmed this predic- 
tion so far as this was possible. Tyre became a Chris- 
tian city; while, by the Lake of Galilee, sprang up 
Tiberias, the capital of Jewish Talmudism. 

[3. Import of the passage, especially the words: 
It will be more tolerable, etc., vers. 22, 24, on the 
doctrine of different degrees of punishment, corre- 
sponding to the measure of opportunity enjoyed, and 
of ingratitude manifested in this life. Comp. Matt. v. 
21, 22; x. 15; Luke xii. 47, 48; John ix. 41; xv. 
22,24; Rom. ii. 12. This distinction removes many 
popular objections to the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment.—P. 8.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


How the royal dignity of Christ appeared, both in 
His compassion and ‘in His indignation about the 
hardness of His contemporaries.—The woe pronouno- 
ed by the Lord: 1. A cry of woe in His heart; 2. a 
cry of woe in the heart of those cities (their judicial 
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hardening); 8. a cry of woe in the dispensation of 
outward judgments. Or, 1. a verdict; 2. a predic- 
tion; 3. an earnest of judgment.—Jesus taking leave 
from Galilee, and His taking leave from the temple 
and from Jerusalem.—The predictions of the Lord 
confirming His Divine character, even as His miracles 
had done.—The height of privileges despised, leading 
to the depth of Divine judgments.—Three chosen 
cities sunk so low (among them, Bethsaida, the city 
of the Apostles, and especially Capernaum, that of 
the Lord Himeelf),—Christ’s mild judgment on the 
heathen world: 1. An evidence of His unfathomable 
wisdom; 2. of His inexhaustible mercy; 8. of His 
Divine penetration.—The different degrees of judg- 
ment and of punishment.—The final judgment will 
throw light on the import of temporal judgments. 

[ Quesnel :-—Ver. 20. We cannot complain that we 
have seen no miracles, since all those of our Creator are 
exposed to the eyes of our mind and our body, and 
all those of our Saviour to the eyes of our faith. Let 
us take to ourselves these reproaches of our Lord, 
since His miracles also are designed for us.—Ver. 21. 
An impenitent Christian is worse than a 
Ver. 22.. How terrible are God’s judgments on the 
impenitent! Everything will help to overwhelm them 
at the tribunal of God ; the benefits and favors which 


they have received, as well as the sins which they 
have committed.—Ver. 23. The proud, who of all 
sinners are the most difficult to be eonverted, shall 
likewise be the most humbled. Pride hardens the 
heart even more than the greatest sins of impurity. 
There is nothing more opposite to the Christian re- 
ligion, the whole design of which is to make us hum- 
ble. Lord, humble us at present, rather than reserve 
us for the eternal humiliation of the reprobate !— 


a 

ke :—Zeisius: The brighter the summer-day, 
the louder the thunder-storm.—The greater grace, the 
heavier judgment, John xii. 48; 2 Pet. ii. 11.—Open 
and notorious sinners will more readily be converted 
than hypocrites.—As some sins are more heinous than 
others, so also shall they receive greater condemna- 
tion.— Many a nominal Christian will receive heavier 
punishment than the poor heathen. : 

Heubner :—Great is the guilt of those who de- 
spise the means of grace-—Sometimes places which 
experience the most gracious visitations are the most 
barren.—Every one shall be judged according to the 
measure of the means of grace which he has enjoy- 
ed.—Fallacious prosperity of great cities.—The high- 
er they stand in their own imaginations, the lower 
shall they be cast down. 


5. The Son of God displaying the full consciousness of His royal dignity while rejected of men. 
Cu. XI. 25-30. 


25 


At that time Jesus answered and said,! 


I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
Because [That] * thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
And hast revealed them unto [to] babes. 


26 
27 


Even so,® Father; for‘ so it seemed good in thy sight.* 


All things are delivered unto me of Ly, amo] my Father: 


And no man knoweth the Son, but the Father; 


28 


Neither [Nor] knoweth any man the Father, save [but] the Son, 
And he to whomsoever the Son will reveal Aim [it]. 
Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 


‘ 


29 Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me [become my disciples]; for 1 am meek and 
30 lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest unto [for] your souls. For my yoke ts easy 
[good, wholesome], and my burden is light. 


1 Ver. 25.—[We follow the division of Dr. Lange in the rhythmical arrangement of this incomparable prayer of our 


Saviour.—P. 8.) 


9 Ver. 25.—{ That {s the proper meaning of 57: here. So Luther, de Wette, Meyer, Lange. All the older English 
versions from Wiclif to that of James have because, following the Latin Vulgata: quia.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 26.—[Better: Yea, val; the Lat. Vulg. translates: ta; Luther, de Wette, Ewald, Lange: ja; Tyndale and 
Author. Vers.: even s0; Cranmer and Geneva Vers.: vertiy; Eheims Vers. and Conant: yea.—P. 8.) 

4 Ver. 26.—{Moeyer renders 571: that (dass), as in ver. 25, and makes it dependent on €fouoAoyoiual aot. 80 also Co- 
nant. But Lange, with Luther, de Wette, and most ether versions (Vulg., Wiclif, Tyndale, Rheims, Autbor. V.), trans- 


lates denn, for. Comp. Lange's note.—P. 8.) 


6 Ver. 26.—{A far superior version of ev3oxla EuxpooOéy cov, than that of the Romish N. T. of Rheims: for so hath 


tt well pleased thee (Vulg.: ora ponte ot ante te 
good gh pce Lange translates: m also g 


wo ieee gewesen vor dir; de Wette: denn also geachah dein Wi 
vor dir; Ewald quite literally: dase (denn) solches turd ein Wohlgefa 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL 


Ver. 24. Jesus answered.— Aroxplyoua, like 
m39, to speak on some definite occasion. Meyer: 
This occasion is not here mentioned, and cannot be 


Pill nort so it pleaseth thee ; Cranmer and Geneva: 40 ét was thy 
or 


pas bl chad eda But Luther: Bakes en ae re 
; : 80 & Cd 

len a bay ee tt eaaaioas "me foe 
inferred. According to Luke x. 21, the return of the 
Seventy formed this oceasion (Strauss and Ebrard) ; 
according to Ewald and older commentators, that of 
the Apostles. To this Meyer objects, that the ex- 
pression éy éxei:@~ rg xaipy implies that—huwever 
probable in itaclf—such was not the connection which 
Matthew had in view. In our opinion, the verses 


Tr 


. Of such a public 


ther, glorify 
t Ce and aay Ps 84 (on the eross: Father, 
orgive them, etc. . 8. 
“These thin 


CHAP. XI. 25-30. 
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ander consideration form, so to speak, a response to 
the denunciations in the p ing context. The two 
sections are intended as an antiphony by the Evan- 
gelist. Gerlach suggests that the words bear special 
reference to the disciples who stood before Him. 
Their presence was virtually an assurance on the part 
of His heavenly Father: Behold, I have given these 
unto Thee. And Jesus answered, I thank Thee, 0 
Father, etc.—De Wette takes the e ion in a 
more general sense, as equivalent to, He commenced : 
comp. Matt. xxii. 1; xxviii. 5.* We fully admit, 
however, that the outward and historical connection 
is more clearly marked in the Gospel of Luke than in 
that of Matthew. 


O Father, Lord of heaven and earth.—The 
peculiar form of this address is determined by the 
idea of His administration. In hardening some and 

ightening others, God manifests Himself as abso- 
lutely reigning both in heaven and on earth. The 
term rari p precedes xbpios, even as love abso- 
lute sovereignty. 

Observe that Christ does not address the Father 
as [His Lord, but as the Lord of heaven and earth. We 
nave four more BN two, as Alford says) instances 

dress of our Saviour to Father, 
John xi. 41 (at the grave of Lazarus); xii. 28 (Ja- 
Thy name); xvii. 1 (in the sacerdotal 


£8, taira.—From the p 
werses we gather that the expression refers to the 
principle of the great d3urydue:s, which He had reveal- 
ed in the cities of Galilee, with special reference to 
ver. 15 (He that hath ears to hear, let him hear). Ac- 
cordingly, the expression alludes to the evidence of 
His Divine character as the Messiah and Son of God, 
derived from His word and works. 
To the wise and prudent.— Applying not mere- 
ly to the Pharisees and scribes [Meyer but also to 
e wise and prudent courtiers of Herod, and to the 
worldly-wise among the people generally. Babes, 


yfjxcec. Originally, the G'NNB, or those unac- | ME 


quainted with Jewish wisdom ; here, the believing 
followers of Jesus generally, or those whom the 
Pharisees despised ; comp. John vii. 49. 

Ver. 26. For so, etc.—Gersdorf, Fritzsche, Mey- 
er, suggest that 37. should be translated by thai, 
as in ver. 25. De Wette defends the common trans- 
lation, which is more suitable, as the evdoxnla of 
the Father forms the ultimate ground of consolation. 
The former apparent paradox is here resolved. But 
by translating the particle 57: by that, the difficulty 
would only be increased, and the whole stress would 


*( Azrorn: “The whole aseription of praise is an answer; 

an answer to the mysterious dispensations of God's provi- 
above recounted.” Unssatisfactory.—P. 8.) 

+ (Differently ALrorp: “rauTa, these mysterious ar- 
rangements, hy which the sinner i3 condemned in his pride 
and unbelicf, the hamble and childlike saved, and God Justi- 
fied when He saves and condemns."—-P, 8.) 


be laid on the authority of the preceding val of Christ. 
Comp. fii, 17; Luke ii. 14, ete. 

Ver. 27. All things are delivered unto Me. 
—Grotius, Kuinoel, and others, apply this exclusive 
hag the doctrine of Christ. De Wette refers it to 

rule over men, as in John xiii. 3; Matt. xxviii. 
18. But Meyer rightly takes it in an absolute sense, 
as meaning that everything was committed to His 
government by the Father. This, however, does not 
imply that the rule of the Father had but 
that all things were by the Father brought into con- 
nection with, and subordination to, the economy in- 
stitated by Christ. His preaching of the gospel in 
Galilee had led to a twofold and contrary result. 
The salvation and the judgment initiated by it in 
that district were a pledge that the same results 
would follow in xdécues generally. The main point 
lies in the idea, that not the saved only, but also the 
lost, are His. Their rejection of Christ might seem 
as if it arrested His arm and baffled His omnipotence. 
But even their unbelief becomes the occasion for a 
display of the full consciousness of His royal power. 
They also who rejected Him are subject to His pow- 
er. Thus the gospel of Christ is absolute in its ef- 
fects, and this fact is here clearly and pointedly 
brought out. 

And no man knoweth.— Ex i ywoérxew means 
more than the simple yiwdéoxew. The difference (to 
which Meyer rightly adverts) is similar to that between 
the words cognition (Erkenniniss) and knowledge 
(Kenninies). Tholuck (Credibility of the Gospel Hie- 
tory, against Strauss) has called attention to the af- 
finity between this verse and the general import of 
the Gospel of John. In this respect, it may serve as 
an indirect evidence of the credibility of the Gospel 
according to John.*—Connection with the precedt 
context; The unlimited and unique cognition o 
Christ is connected with His unlimited and unique 
power. Connection with the succeeding context : The 
consequence of His infinite power, and of His infinite 
cognition of the Father, are his ability and willing- 
nees to save to the uttermost all that come unto God 
by Him. 

Ver. 28. [Come unto Me, all, etc.—This is the 
great and final answer to the question of John, xi. 8; 
“ Art Thou He that should come, or shall we wait for 
another?” No mere man could have spoken these 
words. Alford. ] 

‘ All ye that labor, coridyres nal we- 
poprianévos Nera ing and the burden- 
ed|.—The first of these verbs refers to the idea 
of laboring and struggling, rather than to that of be- 
ing wearied and faint. Both expressions refer to the 
burden of labor, only viewed from different aspects: 
1. As voluntary, and undertaken by themselves; 2. 
as laid upon them by others, [The active and pas- 


* [Alford and D. Brown likewise correctly observe, that 
“the spirit of this verse, and its form of expression,” are tra- 
ly Johanncan. We have here a connecting Iink between the 
synoptists and John, and an incidental testimony of Mat- 

ew to the originality and credibility of the weighty dis- 
courses of Christ concerning His relation to the Father, 
which are only recorded in the fourth Gospel. Although 
the fourth Gospel may with the ehurch fathers be emphati- 
eally called spiritual (xvevpatixcy), and the synoptical 
Gospels corporeal (ocparixd), the difference is only rela- 
tive, since John represents the real, incarnate, historical 
Christ, and the synoptists, ly in this passage and the 
corresponding section of Luke (x. 21, 22), rise to the pure 
height of the spirituality and sublimity of John. The beare 
ing of this striking resemblance against Stranss, Baur, and 
all who deny the genuloeness of the Gospel of John, must be 
apparent to every unprejudiced mind.—P. 8.] 
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sive sides of human miszery.] Both these remarks 
applied to the legal efforts of the Jews. Only those, 
however, who felt the spiritual import of the law of 
God realized the existence of such a burden. Ac- 
©O ly, the expression is nearly akin to poverty 
in spirit. The law iteelf was a sufficient burden; add 
to this what was imposed by the traditions of the 
Pharisees and scribes (Matt. xxiii. 4). Hence, in 
general, those laboring under a sense of sin. 

I, «47yé.—Emphatically, in opposition 
to the teachers who laid those burdens on them. 

Ver, 29. My yoke.—"“ Allusion to the yoke of 
the law; a name commonly given to it by the Jews 
Seder Without any reference to the yoke which 

hrist Himself bore, or to His cross (Olshausen).”’ 
De Wette.—That is to say, it primarily refers not to 
the cross of Christ, but to His rule, doctrine, and 
leadership ; which, however, also implies the bear 
ing of His cross. The emphasis must be laid on 
the call, to learn of Him, in opposition to the legal 
teaching and the burden imposed by the Pharisees. 
This applies also to what follows. 

For I am meek and lowly in heart.—In op- 
position to the meek and lowly appearance assumed 
by the scribes.* These qualities were the reason 
why they should learn of Him, not the subject to 
we learned. They are, in the first placé, to seek from 
Him rest for their souls, dvdwavaty, S170, 
Jer. vi. 16,—the final aim of all religious aspira- 
tions. 

[Atrorp: Our Lord does not promise freedom 
from toil or burden, but rest in the soul, which shall 
make all yokes easy, and all burdens light. The 
main invitation, however, is to those burdened with 
the yoke of sin, and of the law, which was added be- 
cause of sin. Owing to our continued conflict with 
sin and evil in this world, the dvdzavors of Christ is 


still a yoke and a burden, but a light one. Comp. 2. 


Cor. iv, 16,17. The rest and joy of the Christian 
soul is to become like Chriat.—P. S. 

Ver. 80, For My yoke is —Xpnorés, 
when applied to persons, kindly ; here, good, benefi- 
cent, Meyer: salutary, or bringing safety. [Augus- 
tine, in one of his sermons, beautifully compares the 
yoke of Christ to a bird’s plumage, an easy weight 
which enables it to soar to the sky: “ Hac sarcina 
non est pondus onerati, sed ala volaturi.”—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. The spiritual elevation of the soul+ of Jesus 
appears in all its glory from the passage before us. 
From a denunciation of the cities of Galilee, He 

to a solemn thanksgiving to the Father, and to 
a declaration of His majesty. In other words, from 
a. deep sense of the dishonor cast upon Him by this 
generation, He turns in full and blessed conscious- 
ness of His exaltation far above all humanity, and 


* (The word xapSia is only here used of Christ. There 
is, as Olshausen suggests, an cssential difference between 
HUMILITY OF HRART, Which Christ possessed in the highest 
degree from free choice and condescending lore and compas- 
bie and POVERTY OF SPIRIT (Matt. v. 8) which cannot be 
predicated of Him, but enly of penitent sinners conscious 
of their unworthiness and longing for salvation. Compare 
the rich remarks of Olshausen on this whole pasange, for the 
elucidation of which his genial, re gentle spirit pecu- 
liarly fitted him (in Kendrick's revised translation, vol. 4., p. 

But Lange has gone atill deeper in the doctrinal 
ee oe copiers pam ints a lioibag Seas 8.) . 
2 im t rendering of refi wungkrauft des 
Gombtia—b. 8.) . 


the world. Similar transitions from sorrow to joy 
appear at His last passover, in Gethsemane, and on 
Golgotha. On the other hand, there is a transition 
from highest joy to deepest sorrow in His utterances 
in the temple, when the Grecks desired to sce Him, 
at His triumphal entry into Jerusalem over the Mount 
of Olives, and in that awful conflict in Gethsemane 
which followed on His intercessory prayer. In these 
solemn transactions the divinity of Christ was, so to 
speak, reflected in the mirror of His human soul, and 
the eterna] Spirit of God in the engle-like ascension 
and descension of His feelings. 

2. Christ displayed, on this occasion, must fuily 
the sense of His royal dignity, which, indeed, seems 
to have been specially evoked by the rejection of 
the world. Even in the case of great and truly 
humble men, reviling and ill-treatment evoke the 
native sense of dignity and power. Comp. the his- 
tory of Paul and of Luther. But Christ could in 
perfect truthfulness first pronounce a woe upon the 
cities of Galilee, then declare His own superiority 
over all, and finally add, “Jum meek and lowly in 
heart.” ; 

8. No one knoweth the Son.—There is an abso- 
lute and unique mystery of spiritual community, both 
in reference to power and to knowledge, between 
the Father and the Son. Thence we also infer the 
spiritual community of their nature, or co-equality 
of essence, But, as formerly the hiding and re- 
vealing of these things had been ascribed to the 
Father, so it is now assigned to the Son. It is the 
province of Christology to define the co-operation 
of the two Persons of the Trinity in these acta. 
The Father executes the decree according to the 
calling of the Son, and the Son the calling accord- 
ing to the decree of the Father. 

4. Come unto Me.—One of the most precious 
gospel invitations to salvation in the New Testament. 

e call is addressed to those who labor and are 
burdened, fatigued and worn out. The promise is 
that of rest to the soul; its condition, to take upon 
ourselves the gentle yoke of Christ, in opposition to 
the unbearable yoke of the law and traditions. 
Christianity, therefore, has also its yoke, and demands 
obedience to the supremacy of the word of Christ 
and the discipline of His Spirit. Nor is the burden 
wanting which ultimately constitutes our cross. But 
the yoke is good and beneficial, and the burden easy 
(éAagpds, related to EAapes, light as a roe). This bur- 
den, which is to be drawn or borne in the yoke, be- 
comes a lever, and ever raises him who bears it high- 
er and higher, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The humiliation and exaltation in the conscious- 
ness of Christ, a sign of His external humiliation and 
exaltation.—The deepest sorrows of Christians must 
be transformed into highest praise.—Every affliction 
becomes transfigured by the gracious purpose of 
the Father, who rules sovercignly in heaven and on 
earth.—Even judgment.—Love is enthroned above 
righteousness, because it is holy love-—The judg- 
ments of God always go hand in hand with His de- 
liverances; the hiding with the revealing —What 
serves to form and open heaven to believers, forms 
and opens hell to unbelievers.—The great Divine 
mystery, ignorance of which turns the wise and the 
prudent into fools, while it imparts knowledge and 
experience to babes.—Self-confident wisdom closes 
against us the heaven of revelation, while humble 
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longing after truth opens it.*—Spiritual self-elevation 


their resurrection day from the labor of death.— 


in its varied manifestations : 1. It assumes different ; Christ gives rest to the soul by revealing the Father. 


forms (wisdom, righteousness, strength), but is the 
same in spirit (closed against the influence of Divine 
grace); 2. different effects (loss of revelation, of rec- 
onciliation, of salvation), but its ultimate destruction 
is the same.—Christ manifesting the sense of His 
royal dignity amid the contempt and rejection of the 
world.—How the Redeemer anticipated His advent 
as Judge.—The omnipotence of Christ appearin 

emid His seeming impotence.—The unique knowl- 
edge of Christ: the source of all revelation to the 
world. — Connection between the power and the 
knowl of Christ: 1. In His Divine person; 2. in 
His work; 3. in the life of His people.—How the 
Father draws us to the Son, John vi. 44, and the Son 
reveals to us the Father.—Come unto Me; or, the 
invitation of Jesus: 1. On what it is based; 2. to 
whom it is addressed; 3. what it demands; 4. what 
it promises.—Rest of soul the promise of Christ. 
-——The yoke and the burden of Christ as compared 
with other yokes and burdens (of the law, the world, 
etc.).—Relationship between the yoke and the bur- 
den: 1. The difference; 2. the connection; 8. the 
unity.— Anyhow, we are put into harness in this life; 
but we have our choice of the yoke and of the bur- 
den.—The gospel ever new to those who labor and 
are heavy laden.—Christ the aim and goal of all gen- 
uine labor of soul.—Christ the Rest of.souls: 1. Their 
sabbath, or rest from the labor of their calling; 2. 
their sabbath, or rest from the labor of the law; 8. 


* [Compare the lines of Schiller, the best he ever wrote: 


“ Was kein Veretand der ee 
Das tbat (glaubet) in Kinfele cin ich Gem." —P. B.) 


©. 


Starke :—God claims honor and praise, both in 
respect of His justice upon those who harden them- 
selves, and of His mercy toward the small band of 
His believing people, 1 Cor. i. 26.—What the wisdom 
of God demands at our hands.— Quesnel: Let us 
adore with fear and trembling the holy government 
of God, in the way in which He dispenses His gifts, 
No man cometh to the Father but through Christ, 
John xiv. 6.—Cramer: Every search after rest or 
joy is vain without Christ.—The promises of the gos- 
pel are general; he alone is excluded who excludes 
himself.—Zeistus: There is no burden in the world 
more heavy than that of sin on the conscience.— 
Christ the Teacher in word anu deed.—Let us learn 
meekness and humility in the school of Christ.— 
Quesnel: What Christ bestows, sweetens every af- 
fliction in the world. 

Heubner :—Both the Christian faith and the 
Christian life are summed up in this: “revealed by 
God.”—Luther: We cannot instruct the heart.—God 
alone is its Teacher.—He that knoweth the Son know- 
eth the Father also, and vice versd» = - 

[ Augustine: 7% nos fecisti ad Te, et cor nostrum 
inguietum est donec requiescat in Te. This famous 
sentence from:the Confessions may also be so modi- 
fied: Man is made for Christ, and his heart is with- 
out rest, until it rest in Him.—Christ’s invitation 
welcomes us back to the bosom of the Father, that 
original and proper home of the heart.—Comp. also 
the practical remarks of Matthew Henry, which d@re 
Mon ae but too extensive to be transferred here.— 


! 
CHRIST MANIFESTS HIS ROYAL DIGNITY BY PROVING HIMSELF LORD OF THE 


SABBATH, LORD OF THE PEOPLE, CONQUEROR AND RULER OF THE KINGDOM OF 
SATAN, THE FUTURE JUDGE OF HIS OPPONENTS, AND THE FOUNDER OF THE 
KINGDOM OF LOVE, OR OF THE FAMILY OF THE SAINTS. 


Chapter XII. 


Conrsxts:—The two Sabbath-day djacussions in Galilee. Project against the life of the Lord, and His consequent retire- 
ment, to which many of the people follow Him. Healing of the demontgg who was blind and dumb, and accusation 
of the Pharisees, that Jesus was in league with the devil. Reply about blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. Hostile 
demand of a sign from heaven. Jesus rejoins by pointing to the sign of Jonas, and by warning against the demoniao 
possession with which the synagogue was threatened. Even the mother and brethren of Jesus now become afraid —. 
the Lord takiog occasion from this to refer to His spiritual and royal generation. In all these great conflicts, Christ 
manifests Himecif. as sovereign, higher than the temple and the Sabbath, King of His poor people, Conqueror of the 
kingdom of Satan—as having consecrated Himself unto death in the anticipation of the glory to come, and@ as foretelling 
the judgments that were to befall Israel, as Preacher of repentance to Mary and her sons, and as Founder of the holy 
kingdom of love, far above all worldly apprehensions or measures of prudence. 


—————— 


2 


1. The twofold offence connected with the Sabbath ; or, the Lord of the Temple and of the Sabbath. 
Cu. XII, 1-14. 


(Comp. Mark ii. 283-28; Luke vi. 1-5.) 


1 At that time Jesus went on the sabbath day [sabbath] through the corn [grain- 
fields]; and his disciples were a hungered [were hungry, or hungered],* and began te 
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2 pluck the ears of corn [ears of grain], and to eat. But when the Pharisees saw w, they 
said unto him, Behold, thy disciples do that which is not lawful to do upon the sabbath 
3 day [sabbath]. But he said unto them, Have ye not read what David did, when he 
4 was a hungered [was hungry, or hungered], and they that were with him; How he en- 
tered into the house of God, and did eat the shewbread [the sacred bread of the altar], 
which wus not lawful for him to eat, neither [nor] for them which were with him, but 
5 only for the priests? Or have ye not read in the law, how that on the sabbath days 
6 the priests in the temple profane the sabbath, and are blameless? But I say unto you, 
7 That in this place There} is one greater [a greater]* than the temple. But if ye had 
known what this meaneth, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice, ye would not have con- 
8 demned the guiltless [blameless]. For the Son of man is Lord even‘ of the sabbath 
day [sabbath]. 


(Comp. Mark iif. 2-6; Luke vi, 6-21.) 


9,10 And when he was departed thence, he went into their synagogue: And, behold, 
there was a man which had Ars hand* withered. And they asked him, saying, Is it 
11 lawful to heal on the sabbath days [sabbath]? that they might accuse him. And he 
said unto them, What man shall there be among you, that shall have one sheep, and if 
it fall into a pit on the sabbath day [sabbath], will he not lay hold on it, and lift ¢¢ 
12 out? How much then isa man better than a sheep? Wherefore it is lawful to do 
13 well on the sabbath days [sabbath]. Then saith he to the man, Stretch forth thine 
14 hand. And he stretched zt forth; and it was restored whole, like as the other. Then 
the Pharisees went out, and held a council against him, how they might destroy him. 


1 Ver. 1.—(Lange: Getretdefeld; Luther: Saat; van Ess: Saat/eld. The Greek ra owdpiua from awelpee means 
let fields, pores corn-felds. In the parallel passages, Mark ii. 28 and Luke vi. 1, the word is translated in the B. 
.3 Corn —P. 5. 
2 Vor 1 —1Comp. v. 2, and the crit. note p. 80.] 
® Vor. 6.—Codd. B., D., K., M., ete., (also Cod. Sinaiticus) read the neuter u et¢ ov, which fs therefore better authen- 
ticated than the received reading wel(wy. [Lange translates: ein Haheres als der Tempel ist hier—something higher, or 
. beac aats nei the temple ts here, Alford and Wordsworth also read uei(ov, which sustains the parallel better. 
romp. fi. 19.—P. 
4 Ver. 8—Tho xaf (even) before tov oaBBdrov is wanting in the best authorities (aleo in Cod. Sinait.], and seems 
to be borrowed from the parallel passages of Mark and Luke, 
a ae 10.—The words of the text. rec.: A» Thy before xeipa are wanting in B., C., etc., (Cod. Sinait.}, and hence 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Chronological Order.—The journey of Christ 
through the cities of Galilee—during which He had 
sent forth His disciples as Apostles, and received the 
embassy of the Baptist—had closed with His appear- 
ance in Jerusalem at the festival of Purim in the 
year 782 (John v.). The cure which He performed 
on the Sabbath-day at the pool of Bethesda led the 
Sanhedrim to determine upon His death. This may 
be regarded as the turning-point in the history of His 
ee ministry, when the enthusiastic reception He 

at first met gave place to continuous persecu- 
tions. Henceforth His journeys resembled almost a 
perpetual a-ha From the festival of Purim, Jesus 
retired into Galilee (John vi. 1). When in the vicin- 
ity of Tiberias, He learned that the Baptist had in 
the interval been executed (comp. Jobn vi. 1-21 with 
Matt. xiv.; also Mark vi. 14-56; Luke ix. 7-17). 
The Apostles now returned from their embassy. 
Jesus withdrew from the overtures of Herod to the 
eastern shore of the lake. First miraculous feeding. 
Jesus walking on the sea. The manna from heaven, 
John vi. 22-71. The Easter festival of the year of 
the ution (John vi. 4). During this feast, Je- 
eus probably came to Bethany, but not to Jerusalem 
(sce Luke x. 38). Immediately after that, the events 
eccurred which are rented in the text. The charge, 
that Jesus desecrated the Sabbath, followed Him 


from Jerusalem to Galilee, whither the Sanhedrim 
and the synagogue sent their spies. 

Ver. 1. On the sabbath.—Luke designates this 
sabbath by the term Geuvrepdwxpwrov. The ex- 
pression probably refers to the first sabbath of the 
second festive cycle in the Jewish year. It was 
prebably the first sabbath after the Passover of the 
year 782. 

And began to pluck ears of grain—The 
plucking of ears of grain was in itself no crime. 
According to Deut. xxiii. 25, it was allowed when 
prompted by the cravings of hunger. The same 
custom still prevails in Palestine. Robinson, i, 493, 
499.—But the Pharisees fastencd upon the circum- 
stance that this was done on the sabbath, in order to 
charge the conduct of the disciples against their 
Master, as a breach of the fourth commandment 
They had evidently received their instructions from 
Jerusalem, where Jesus had healed the sick man at 
the pool of Bethesda. His death had been determin- 
ed upon; and these Pharisees. only acted as over- 
zealous spas Whenever the disciples commenced 
to pluck ears of grain (#ptavro), ned immediately 
brought forward their charge. ‘“ itionalism ap- 
plied the law of sabbath-observance to all harvest 
work, among which plucking of ears of ire was 
also included. Maimonides, Shabd. 8; Lightfoot, 
and Schéttgen.” Meyer. The only exception was 
in the case of famine. 


Ver. 8. Have ye not read? 1 Sam. xxi. 


, batio law appeared 
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Ver. 4. He entered into the house of God, 
—é. ¢., into the tabernacle at Nob.—The twelve 


loaves of shew-bread, 0°20) OM, were not in-| P 


tended as an offering to Jehovah, but symbolized the 
communion of Jehovah with the priesthood. Ac 
cordingly, like the Passover lamb, they were a type 
of the Lord’s Supper. The candlestick in the temple 
symbolized the light which Jehovah shed on men 
through His chosen instruments; the altar of in- 
cense, prayer, by which men dedicated themselves to 
Jehovah; the golden table with the shew-bread, the 
communion and fellowship of God with man. The 
basis of all these symbolical ordinances was the altar 
of sacrifice in the court, and the sprinkling with blood 
in the temple. The shew-bread was oe every 
week, and that which was removed from the temple 

iven to the priests. David was the great model of 

ewish piety; and yet he went into the house of 
God, contrary to the commandment, and ate of the 
consecrated bread. 

Ver. 5. Fhe priests in the temple profane 
the sabbath, Num. xxviii. 9 ;—#. ¢., break the out- 
ward and general regulations for the sabbath.—Not 
merely: “consistently with your traditions” a ithe! 
This would apply morey to the expression, to break, 
or profane. conditional character of the sab- 
from this, that the enjoyment of 

the sabbath by the people depended on the regular 
fonctions of the sacred priesthood on that day. The 
first instance adduced required to be supplemented. 
It only confirmed the lawfulness of similar condict 
in case of famine, but not that of doing something 
on the sabbath which resembled labor. The latter 
is vindicated by the second example. 

Ver. 6. A greater (a greater thing, pei(or, 
stronger than ne{(w»*) than the temple is here. 
—Comp. 1 John ii. 19. The reasoning is as follows: 
The necessary duties of the temple-service authorize 
the servants of the temple, the priests, to break the 
order of the sabbath [according to your false under- 
standing of sabbath profanation]; how much more 
can He, who is the real temple of God on earth, far 
elevated above the symbolical temple, authorize His 
disciples to break the order of the sabbath [as ye 
call it], in case of necessity. A conclusion a minort 
ad majus. The whole deportment of the disciples 
was a continuous service in the temple. 

Ver. 7. But if ye had known.—Having de- 
fended Himself against their attacks, He now turns 
round upon His opponents. + Once more He recalls 
to their minds the passage in Hosea vi. 6; this time 
applying it to them individually. Had they not just 

isted upon sacrifice, instead of that mercy which 
those who were an hungered might claim at their 
hands ? 

Ver. 8. For the Son of Man is Lord.—The 
emphasis rests on the word Lord, which according- 
ly is placed first in the original.+ The ydp confirms 
the judgment, that the disciples were blameless. The 
Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath.—As being Him- 
self the Divine Rest and the Divine Celebration,} He 
is both the principle and the object of the sabbath ; He 


®{Comp. also wAciov "leva and xAcioy LorAouevos 
ie ch. xii. 41, 42.—P. 8.) 

+ [In German the exact order of the Greek: xpos ‘yap 
dsrt tov caBBdrou 6d vibs Tob avOpeérou, can be retain- 
ej, as in Lange’s version: Denn Herr des Sabbats ist der 
Menachensohn.—P. 8.) 

¢(Germ.: die perednliche Gottesruha, Gotlesfeter, the 
Legis age or incarnation of the rest and worship 


rests in God, and God in Him: hence He is the Me 
diator ef proper sabbath-observance, and the Inter- 
reter of the sabbath law. Even the Jews admitted 
that the authority of the Messiah was Pan than 
that of the laws of the sabbath. Neder d, Christol. 
p. 162 sq.) As the opponents of the Lord now di- 
rectly attacked His Messianic dignity, He was con 
strained to meet them on their own ground. They 
could not but understand the expression, “ Son of 
Man,” in this connection, as referring to the Mes- 
siah. Still, it was not His last and official confes- 
sion. Hence the Pharisees soon afterward tempted 
Him, asking a sign from heaven. The expression, 
“ Son of Man,” then, refers not to the general right 
of man in connection with the sabbath (Grotius, Cle- 
ricus, etc.) Still, it is peculiarly suitable in this 
connection, especially when taken along with the in- 
troductory remark recorded by Mark: for the sab- 
Bese Bee eee ee Pore renter e 

* 

Axrorp: “Since the sabbath was an ordinance 
instituted for the use and benefit of man,—the Son 
of Man, who has taken upon Him full and complete 
Manhood, the t representative and Head of hu- 
manity, has this institution under His own power.” 
Worpewortn: “He calls Himself the of the 
sabbath—a prophetic intimation cleared up by the 
event, that the law of the sabbath would be changed, 
as it has now been under the gospel, not by any al- 
teration in the | ght toate of time due to God, but in 
the position of the day; by the transfer of it from 
the seventh day of the week to the first, in memory 
of the resurrection of the Son of Man.” D. Brown: 
“Tn what sense now is the Son of Man Lord of the 
sabbath-day? Not surely to abolish it—that surely 
were a strange lordship, especially just after saying 
that it was made or instituted (¢yévero) for Man— - 
but to own it, to interpret it, to preside over it, and 
to ennoble it, by merging it in ‘the Lord’s Day’ 

Rev. i. 10), breathing into it an air of liberty and 
ve necessarily unknown before, and thus making it 
ear me) resemblance to the eternal sabbathism.” 
Ver. 9. And when He had departed thenoe. 
—Luke relates that He had come into the synagogue 
on another sabbath, probably on that which followed 
this event. Meyer interprets the neraBas exei- 
Oey as anemey on the same sabbath, and insists 
that there is a divergence between the accounts of 
Matthew and Luke. We only see an absence of de- 
tails in Matthew, while all the circumstances warrant 
us in supposing that this Evangelist also meant the 
following sabbath. This view is strengthened by the 
mention of the change of place, of the lapse of time, 
and by the circumstance, that Matthew relates how 
they had laid a regular plan to entrap Him. 
Into their synagogue,—. ¢., the 8 e of 
these very opponents. The place in Galilee is 
not mentioned; but from the manifest authority of 


* (Mark {i 27. A great principle which must regulate 
the whole sabbath question, and settics both the permanent 
necessity of the sabbath for the temporal and eternal welfare 
of man, and the true Christian freedom in its observance. 
So the family is made for man, ¢. 6, for the benefit of man, 
and therefore a most benevolent institution, a gracious gift 
of God. Government is mado for man, ¢. ¢., it is not an end, 
but a necessary and indispensable means for the protection, 
development, well-being and happiness of man. If tho 
means be turned intu an end, the benefit is lost. I havo 
given my views on the sabbath-question and the morits of 
the Anglo-American theory and practice as compared with 
the Continental European, in a little book published by tio 
Am. Tract Society, New York, 18¢4.—P. 8.] 
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His antagonists, we infer that it must have been one 


of the principal cities. From Mark ii, 6, we mig’ 


t 
suppose that it had been Tiberias, as the Herodian 
appeared at the time among His oppo- 
nents. But we do not read that Jesus had at any 
period been at Tiberias. Meyer suggests that the 


court-party 


scene is laid at Capernaum. 


Ver. 10. A man with a withered hand.— 
Comp. 1 Kings xiii. 4. Probably it was not merely 


paralyzed in its sinews, but dried up and shrivelled. 


Comp. Mark and Luke. This person appears to have 


been an involuntary and ting instrument o: 
their malice. He is introduced by the Ev ist in 
the words xal i804. ‘According to traditionalism, 


healing was prohibited on the sabbath, excepting in 
Meyer, referring 
to Wetstein and Schéttgen in loc. But it is improb- 
able that this tradition was already settled at that 
time. The instance adduced by Christ, “What man 


cases where life was in danger.” 


shall there be you?” etc., speaks against it. 
For later traditions also laid down the ordinance, 
that if a beast fell on the sabbath into a pit, or re- 
servoir for water, it was only lawful to give it neces- 
sary food, or straw to lie upon, [or to lay planks] by 


which it might perhaps also be enabled to come out 


of the pit. (Maimon. in Shabbath. Sepp, Life of 
Christ, ii. 8388.)}—Jerome quotes from the Gospel of 
the Nazarenes, to the effect that the man with the 
bade var ried a ee who entreat- 
esus to heal that he might no lo be 
obliged to beg his bread. ie: Ba 

Is it la ?—Properly, ¢/ it is lawful ; although 
the «/ in the New Testament and in the Sept. fre- 
aed follows upon direct queries. Still, it indi- 
cates doubt or temptation. Meyer supplements men- 
tally, ““I should like to know whether.” The mean- 
* ing of the ei would be still stronger, if, while anx- 
fous to induce the Lord to heal the man, they had 
left Him to draw the formal inference. If it is 
lawful then—{here stands the poor man). Mark 
_ Luke relate how the Pharisces lay in wait for 

im. 

That they might accuse Him.—Viz., before 
the local tribunal of the synagogue (ch. v. 21), 
where, a8 appears from the context, they were the 
judges. But they expected not merely an answer 
which would enable them to accuse Him of teaching 
a violation of the Sabbath, but also an outward act, 
which they might charge against Him as an actual 
breach of the fourth commandment. 

Ver. 11. What man is there among you ?— 
The construction as in Matt. vii. 9. Luke introduces 
this on another occasion in xiii. 10, and xiv. 5. 

Ver. 18, And he stretched it forth.—By this 
act the restored man defied the authority of the Phar- 
isces, and acknowledged that‘of Christ. Hence it was 
a signal manifestation of faith, even us the cure, in 
the midst of such contradiction, was an instance of 
special power. To stretch forth his hand, was to 
have it restored. 

Ver. 14. And held a council—aA formal here- 
sy-suit was to be immediately instituted. According 
to Mark, they combined for this purpose with the 
Herodian court-party, which had probably been of- 
fended by the recent refusal of Jesus to mect He 
Luke ix. 9. Thus neither the clear arguments o 
Jesus had convinced them of their error, nor His gra- 
cious manifestation awakened in their breast aught 
but feelings of bitterness. Their murderous purpose 
was still further stimulated by the admiration of the 
people, who followed Him in large numbers. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHIOAL 


1. Among the offences which the Pharisees took 
against the work and teaching of the Lord, that of 
breaking the sabbath stood only next in importance 
to the unnamed, yet chief stumblingblock in their 
minds, that He would not be a Messiah according te 
their own ideas (John i. 29 ;‘comp. Matt. iv.; John 
ix. 80, 81; x. 24). Christ first excited the attention 
and suspicion of the Jews by His cleansing the tem- 
ple (John ii. 13), What He had said upon that oc- 
casion about breaking down the temple, they had 
perverted and stored up against Him. Henceforth 
they were filled with suspicion, and narrowly watch- 
ed Him (John iv. 1). Then followed the offence con- 
nected with his intercourse with publicans (Matt. ix.), 
This was succeeded by His mode of treating their 
ordinances about the sabbath. His cure of the im- 
potent man at the pool of Bethesda had decided them 
against Him, when the two events recorded in the 
text completed the excitement. The charge was in 
the first place brought against the disciples, and then 
against their Lord. As formerly in Jerusalem, so 
now in Galilee, His death was resolved upon. The 
scene recorded in Luke xiii. 17, which now 
probably took place in the country, and hence excit- 
ed less notice. This was again followed by the sec- 
ond and greatest offence given by Jesus, when He 
healed the blind man at Jerusalem during the Feast 
of Tabernacles (John ix.); an offence which was not 
obviated by the circumstance, that in connection with 
this miracle, Jesus made use of the pool of Siloam, 
on the temple-mount. 

From all this it appears, that their offence about 
the sabbath formed the basis and centre of all their 
other accusations against Jesus. In view of this, 
His miracles were represented as resulting from fel- 
lowship with Satan; His claim to the Messiahship, 
as an arrogation of the Poe office, and a seduc- 
tion of the people ; and taking the name of “ Son 
of God,” as blasphemy. Objections of less weight, 
and an interminable catalogue of calumnies, were 
connected with these charges. But the real stum- 
blingblock of the Pharisees, was that conflict between 
the spirit and the dead letter, between the gospel 
and traditionalism, between salvation and unbclief, 
righteousness and hypocrisy, and holiness and proud 
self-seeking, which Christ represented and embodied. 
—It is a striking fact, that the pharisaical hierarchy 
which had charged the Lord with desecrating the 
sabbath, was obliged to hold a council on the great 
Easter-sabbath, to run into the heathen and unclean 
kouse of the Gentile Pilate, and then to seal the 
stone over the tomb of Jesus in the unclean place 
of a skull. 

2. Christ is Lord of the sabbath m the Church 
and in believers ; and the statement, that the sabbath 
is made for man, is surely all the more applicable to 
the Lord’s Day. Viewing the fourth commandment 
as enjoining a day of festive rest, it is as much bind- 
ing on the Christian Church and on civil society as 
uny other of the ten commandments. But in its true 
meaning, the Jewish sabbath law was a Divine law 
of humanity and of protection for man and even for 
beast (“‘thy manservant, nor thy maidservant, nor 
thy cattle, nor thy stranger ”), and prepared for the 
Christian sabbath in the highest sense; which is 
much more than a law or outward ordinance, it is a 
Divine-human institution, a new creation and a life 
in the Spirit. According to this standard, we may test 
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our mode of sabbath-observance, whether or not it cor- 
respond to the mind of Christ, and to the spiritual 
import of His resurrection-day. Every urgent ne- 
cessity must at once put an end to the outward ordi- 
nance; and to discharge such dutics, is to establish, 
not to invalidate, the right observance of the sab- 
bath. Works of necessity are conditioned by com- 
ara and mercy. Christ is Lord of the sabbath, 

eing Himself the personal sabbath: all that leads to 
Him, and is done in Him, is sabbath observance ; all 
that leads from Him, is sabbath-breaking. Therefore 
let it be ours to oppose every desecration of the sab- 
bath, in every form and in every sense.* 

3. In strict consistency with the view of the Phar- 
isees, who represented the disciples as having done 
what amounted to harvest labor, it might have been 
argued, that the priests were engaged on the sabbath 
in the occupation of butchers and bakers, and this in 
the temple itself. But what should be said of the 
Christian minister who would condemn works of ne- 
cessity and mercy? “The sacrificial services, and 
the ceremonial law generally, were designed to be 
subservient to the highest law of love, 1 Sam. xv. 22; 
Psa. lL, 8-14; li. 18; Hos. vi. 6; Matt. ix. 13.” Ger- 
lach. Comp. also Isa. i. 18, 14; lxvi. 2, 8, etc. 

4. Christ spares the representatives of traditional- 
ism even while resisting them: He heals the man 
with the withered hand, merely by His word, not by 
touching him, nor by taking hold of his hand. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Traditionalism denouncing the Lord as a heretic: 
1. The narrative; 2. its eternal import.—How the 
spirit of traditionalism perverts false worship into an- 
tagonism to genuine worship.—The outward ordi- 
nances of the sabbath perverted into antagonism to 
the spiritual principle of the sabbath.—Genuine sab- 
bath-observance.—How does it manifest itself? 1. 
By the removal of the sabbath interruptions caused 
by misery and want; 2. in works of mercy and com- 
passion; 3. by transforming the work of the week 
into spiritual labor and labor of love.—vVers. 1-8: 
Works of necessity.—True and spurious works of 
necessity.— Vers. 9-14: Works of love.—True and 
spurious works of love.—How the teaching, institu- 
tions, and history of the Old Testament themselves 
supply a spiritual interpretation of the letter, vera. 1- 
8.—How the conduct of legal zealots testifies against 
their traditions, vers. 9-14.—How hypocrites care 
more for their ceremonies than for their cattle, and 
more for their cattle than for their suffering breth- 
ren.—We are to be compassionate even to animals.— 
Even animals should have a share in our festive days. 
—Christ victorious over His opponents.—Christ the 
true temple.—Christ the Lord of the sabbath.— 
Christ leading us to true sabbath-observance.—Sab- 
bath-breaking and desecration Of the temple, as ap- 


*(Dr. J. P. Lange, the author of this Commentary, com- 
posed a beautiful hymn on the Sabbath of which I will quote 
e first stanza: 


“ Biller, hel’ ger Sabbaths 
Glockensellog 


Aus dem Dom der Buighsit 

T. nad du durch's Gewirr der Zeit 

Dase der Mensch aus dem Gewuble 
Beiner Werke tum Gefuhle 

Beines ew’ gen Weeens komme 

Und bedenke, was ihm fromme.”—P. 8.) 


pearing in the conduct of the enemies of the Lord 
when condemning Him to denth for an alleged breach 
of the fourth commandment.—Object of the Lord's 
Day, and object of Christian worship.—To convert 
these means into the object, is to destroy the object 
itself.—How self-righteous traditionalism hardens it- 
self amidst the most glorious manifestations of Christ. 
—tThe Lord’s Day either the most blessed season of 
spiritual rest, or the most dreary workday. — The 
Church either the most blessed place of rest, or the 
most dreary workhouse.—Explanation of the fourth 
commandment by the life and teaching of the Lord. . 

Starke :—Vers. 1-8. Quesnel :-—It is better to 
suffer want with Christ than to indulge in earthly lux- 
ury.—The preservation of man is more important 
than any outward ordinance.—Hedinger : Let us re- 
member the glorious liberty of Christianity, which 
should not be readily surrendered for the yoke of 
outward ceremonies, Col. ii. 16-20.—It is the com- 
mon practice of hypocrites to make of trifles a matter 
of conscience and a sin, while at the same time they 
are not afraid to commit grievous sins against God.— 
Those who have zeal without knowledge must be re- 
proved by the word of God. — Works of mercy, 
of necessity, and for the glory of God are not 
prohibited on the sabbath day; but let us take care 
not to make a case of necessity where there is none. 
——-Osiander : Necessity dispenses from observance of 
the ceremonial law, but not ffom that of the ten com- 
mandments.—True sabbath-observance: rest of the 
soul from sinful lusts, and dedication of the heart to 
God.—The Lord of the tempie must be sought in the 
temple.—The real character of all works and pre- 
tences to piety shauld be ascertained.—A diligent ex- 
ercise of genuine love the most acceptable worship, 
James i, 27.—Vers. 9-14: Persecution must not de- 
ter the servant of God from continuing his work.— 
Zeisius : Following the example of Christ, we should 
rejoice in frequenting meetings for religious exer- 
cises.— Majus : It is worse than ungodliness to go 
into the house of God only in order to spy, to lay 
snares, and to find vent for our malice.—Cramer : 
The godly are always engaged in a controversy with the 
world ; but at length, they invariably obtain the victory. 
— Osiander : We must do good to our neighbor, even 
though we should be evil spoken of on that account by 
wicked men.—A pair of strong working arms is a 
great blessing from God.—Determined and wilful en- 
emies of the truth are beyond recovery.—2 Tim. iii 
18. 

Lisco :—The Pharisees misunderstood the object 
of the ceremonial law, which was to support and 
to 8 en the moral law.—The Lord shows by 
the example of David, that not the letter, but the 
spirit, of the law was of importance.—Our whole life 
should be a sabbath devoted to the Lord, a type of 
the eternal sabbath in the world to come. 

Heubner : The disciples were poor ; but they pre- 
ferred to suffer hunger with Christ, rather than enjoy 
affluence without Him.—Hypocrites aro always the 
most censorious.—Genuine love and esteem for man 
are the best interpreters of the law. 

[ Dr. Brown :—How miserable a thing is a slavish © 
adherence to the letter of the Scripture, which usual- 
ly, the closer it ia, occasions only a wider departure 
from its spirit.— Wordsworth :—In the sabbath of 
eternity we shall rest from evil, but doing good will 
be our sabbath itself.—P. 5.] 
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2. Royal administration of Christ among the people in His retirement, Cu. XII, 15-21. 
15 But when Jesus knew ¢#, he withdrew himself! from thence: and great multitudes 


16 [many] * followed him, and he healed them all; And charged them that they should 
17 not make him known: That it might be fulfilled® which was spoken by Esaias 
18 [Isaiah] the prophet, saying, ‘Behold my servant [son],‘ whom I have chosen; 
my beloved, in whom my soul is well pleased: I will put my Spirit upon him, and 
he shall shew [announce] judginent‘to the Gentiles. He shall not strive, nor cry; 
neither shall any man hear his voice in the streets. A bruised reed shall he not break, 
and smoking flax shall he not quench, till he send forth judgment unto victory. And 
in his name * shall the Gentiles trust” (Isa. xlii. 1-3). 


: nY 
1 Ver. 15.—{"Ino. yvois dvexdenoey: “Jesus knowing” it, & 6. (a8 Lange inserts in the text in small type), that 
they sought to destroy His life, « inlthdren Himself."—P. 8.) 

3 Ver. 15.—Lachmann, on the authority of Cod. B. and the Latin Valgate, omits 5yAot. The omission was probably 
exegetical, to avoid the appearance of exaggeration in what follows. (Cod. Sinait. sustains Lachmann and, like the Vatican 
Cod., in Mal’s and in Buttmann’s edition, reads simply woAAol.—P. 8.) 

8 Ver. 17.—[This is the proper transl. of tva (or Sxas) wAnpwOy. Not: and thus wae fulfilled, as Webster and Wil- 
kinson én loo. explain, which {s superficial and ungrammatical. “Iva is not to bo taken éxBarixés, but TeAKas; 
it a enies to simply a rosult, but the divine purpose and aim. Comp. Meyer on Matt. i. 23, and Lange In the Exeg. 
no on Xil. enw Ee 'e 


4 Ver. 18—(The Lord (as also the Sept. in the passage alluded to, Isa. xlil. 1) uses the word 6 waits pov, not the 
more usual 6 SoAos pov, for the Hebrew "359, « algnificant change, which Dr. Lange overlooks, as he translates: 
mein Knecht, See Exeg. note on ver. 17, etc.—P. 8.) 

6 Ver. 21.—[ Text. rec.: dv T@ dvduars. But Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Wordsworth, etc., omit ¢», on 
the best critical authorities® Meyer: “dy is an addition, as also é{ in Euseb. and some minuscule MSS." This is the only 
case in the N. T. where ¢Awi(ecy is constructed with the simple dative, although it is good Greek (comp. Thucyd. fit. 97) 
and signifies the cause and object of hope. Elsewhere, as in the LXX, the verb is constructed with éy, eis, or éxl.—P. 8.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


General Survey.—The reference of the Ev. i 
in this section to the more private activity of the 
Lord, applies to the whole period of His retirement 
from the persecutions of the Jewish hierarchy. It 
commenced at the festival of Purim, in 782, and 
closed with His public appearance on leaving the wil- 
derness of Ephraim, before the Passover of 88. In 
the interval, He enjoyed only temporary seasons of 
rest, especially in Perea. The following took place 
during this period: (1) The return over the Sea of 
Galilee to Gaulonitis, on the occasion of His coming 
to Galilee from the festival of Purim, when he was 
informed of the execution of John the Baptist (ch. 
xiv); (2) a quiet journey through the country during 
the Easter festival, extending probably as far as Beth- 
any, and return to Galilee (chs. xii. and xiii.); (8) a 
journey from Galilee, through the territory of Tyre 
and Sidon, and the northern highlands, to the eastern 
and western shores of the Lake of Gennesareth (ch. 
xv.}; (4) the return from Magdala, and over the lake, 
to the eastern mountains; (5) a secret journey 
through Galilee and the country, terminating in His 
sudden appearance at Jerusalem, at the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles, in the year 782 (ch. xvi.; xvii. 1-21); (6) 
the last appearance of Jesus at Capernaum, and jour 
ney to Perwa through the country lying between 


Samaria and Galilee; (7) the first stay of Jesus in| J 


Pera, and going up to Jerusalem to the Feast of the 
Dedication of the Temple; (8) the second stay in 
Perwa, and going to Bethany to raise Lazarus; (9) 
the retirement of Jesus to the wilderness of Ephraim, 
under the ban of the Sanhedrim, till the last Easter 
festival. The statement of the Evangelist refers more 
particularly to this period, although it applies, in gen- 
eral, to the whole life of Jesus, 


Ver. 15. He healed them all.—By healing their 
sick, He restored the people generally. Living conr- 
nection between the healthy and the diseased. 

Ver. 16. And charged them.—This does not 
refer to their keeping the place of His residence se- 
cret, but to the duty of reserve in publishing His 
deeds and dignity as the Messiah. He was desirous 
of arresting for a time an open rupture between His 
carnal followers and His enemies. 

Ver. 17. In order that (iva) it might be ful- 
filled, Isa xlii. 1—Freely quoted from the original 
Hebrew. The expression, M37" 339, servant of Je 
hovah, in the second portion of the prophecies of Isa- 
iah, must refer to the Messiah. As the idea of a 
personal Messiah had been clearly expressed in the 
first portion of these prophecies, the hermeneutical 
rule here applies, that a biblical doctrine can never 
pass from a definite to a more indefinite form. The 
interpretation of the Sept., applying the term to Ja- 
cob and Israel, only shows the peculiar Alexandrian 
tendencies of the translators. Possibly they may 
have been misled by the expression in Isa. viii. 14, 
although even there the terms, Jacob and Israel, 
should be taken in an ideal rather than a literal sense. 
The Chaldee Paraphrast and Kimchi apply the pas- 
sage to the Messiah (comp. Isa. xi. 1 sqq.). The 
prophecy reads as follows: ‘‘ Behold My servant, 
whom I establish (place firmly); Mine Elect, in whom 
My soul delighteth : I have put My Spirit upon Him ; 
judgment to the nations (Gentiles) shall He bring. 
He shall not cry, nor be loud (lift up the voice, strain); 
and He shall not cause His voice to be heard outside 
(in the street, outside the camp). A bruised reed 
shall He not break, and the dimly-burning flax shall 
He not quench: according to truth (unto truth) shall 
He manifest (bring forth, complete) judgment. He 
shall not keep back (being wearied) nor (prematurely) 
break through (/7"), transitive), till He have planted 
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22) 


judgment on the earth: and the isles (the uttermost 
ends of the earth) shall wait for His law.”— 
prophecy, then, is a verbal prediction in the strictest 
gense.* % 


Ver. 18. Judgment.—Decisive final judgment, 
John iii. 36.—To the Gentiles.—The multitudes 
which follow the Lord, in disregard of the condemna- 
tion of the Pharisees, were an emblem of the Gen- 
tiles. [Alford : “Ig these words the majesty of His 
future glory as the Judge is contrasted with the meek- 
ness to be spoken of : ‘ And yet He shall not bruise.’”’ 
—P. 8. 

- Wer. 20..A bruised reed and smoking flax.— 
An emblem of the people bowed and broken under 
the load of traditionalism.+ The poor people (or, in 
the poor in spirit, are not to inherit death, 
espair, and perdition in judgment, but) are to re- 
ceive from the Lord, both spiritually and physically, 
a new life. 
Till He send forth judgment unto victory 
%ae Bday eis vixos thy xplow, exire F i, cause it to 
issue in victory, so that no further conflict will re- 
main ].—An abbreviation and paraphrase of Isa xiii. 3 
(MOx>d, etc.) and 4 (O°wI-19, etc.). The judgment 
is to be transformed into a victory of truth, or into 
an absolute victory. This was implied in the expres- 
sions used by the prophet, but is brought out more 
distinctly in the text of the Evangelist. The word 
¢x BdAy (comp. ix. 38) indicates great power, over- 
coming all resistance. 

Ver. 21. In His name.—/JIn the original, 
imvin>. The Sept. renders it as in Matthew, substi- 
tating name for law.t The name of the Messiah im- 

lies the principle, the summary of His doctrine. 
eyer: “The Gentiles will trust, on the ground of 
what His name as the Messiah implies.” This view 
is supported by the use of the dative, 7g dydéuarti. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The breach between the Messiah and His peo- 
ple widens. The King is rejected, and His sufferings 
a crisis. This implied, at the same time, 


* (Dr. Wordsworth calls this quotation, ver. 17-21, a re- 
markable specimen of the manner jn which the Holy Bpirit, 
speaking by the evangelists, deals with the prophecies of the 
Old Test. in order to interpret them. “Iva (or 84ws) wA7- 
pwhy Td pnGér, is tha form used by the evangelists when 
this process of divine exposition is performed. It is the title 
of an evangelical targum or paraphrase. For the Hebrew 
wIS3, my servant, the Lord does not ssy 6 805X05 pou, 
my servant (as the Septuagint usually translates, though 
not in thie passage), but 6 wais pov, which admits of a 
double sense, servuné and eon (comp. Acts iil. 18, 26; fv. 97, 
90), and suggests the union of the obedience of the servant 
and the dearness of the son in the person of Christ. Ina 
similar way Wordsworth explains the other modifications of 
the words of the prophecy here quoted.—P. 8.] 

at pore expression for, “‘ He will not crash the 
oontrite heart, nor aay Ge the slightest spark of repentant 
feeling in the sinner.” ord.—P, 8.) 

¢(The LXX renders: ¢x) rq dvduari, Matthew, ac- 
eording to the true reading: r¢@ dyduart, without prepost- 
tion. Both followed another Hebrew reading: {DU for 


‘imyin> —P. 8] 


x v7. Diy hs a3 


af 


eh - 


ef wane ww 2 oe : aaa 


a breach between the enemies and the adherents of 
Jesus in Israel, which in turn typified that which 
would ensue between unbelieving Israel and the be- 
lieving Gentiles. 

2. On this occasion, the peculiar manner in which 
Jesus was to administer His kingly office appeared 
more clearly than ever before. He might now have 
manifested Himself as Judge, broken the bruised 
reed and quenched the smoking flax. But, instead 
of that, He retired, and adopted a more private mode 
of working, in anticipation of His full and final suf- 
ferings. Accordingly, the Evangelist most aptly ap- 
plies the prediction of Isaiah to this period of retire- 
ment; because, while characteristic of the activity 
of Jesus generally, it referred specially to this year 
of persecution. 

3. Christ fled for His enemies, while He retired’ 
Jrom them. His was not the flight of fear. He al- 
ways addressed Himself only to those who were sus- 
oeptible—i. ¢., to those who labored and were heavy 
laden—not to judge, but to save them.—The time for 
His final sufferings had not yet come; there was still 
ample room for active work, although of a more pri- 
vate character. On this ground He now retired, and 
dwelt chiefly with the poor people, among whom 
also He displayed the greatest number of His mirao- 
ulous deliverances. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Christ’s retirement from His enemies a solemn 
7 re not of fear or weakness ; but, 2. of power, 
of wisdom, of compassion, and of judgment.—The 
Lord can never want a Church.—Jesus ; or, perfect 
patience amid an impatient world.—The patience and 
meekness of Jesus as predicted by the prophets.— 
Christ the Elect of God.—Christ the Root of the 
elect.—Patience, endurance, and perseverance, the 
evidence of election.—The Elect the servant of God. 
—God’s beloved Son His perfect Servant. 1. As 
Servant, the Redeemer of the world ; 2. as Son, the 
ground and object of the world’s redemption.—Christ 
the true Friend of the people.—Jesus the Saviour of 
nations.—The patience and meekness of Christ over- 


| coming the world. 


Starke :— Quesnel: It is d sometimes to re- 
main concealed with Christ, whether it be from hu 
mility or from necessity.—Jesus Christ above all the 
Servant of God, and alone worthy to serve Him.— 
Oh, how lovable is meekness in the servants of Christ ! 
He who loves strife and debate cannot be His.—Zei- 
sius: Christ in the form of a servant, Phil. ii. 7, 8.— 
Let our courage never fail, truth must prevail.— 
a the hope, not only of Israel, but of the Gen- 

es. 

Goesner :—It ia characteristic of the Lord that 
He quietly proceeded on His way and accomplished 
His work without noise and commotion. Many seem 
to do a great deal and yet accomplish nothing.—If 
we hold a smoking flax to the fire, it is easily kindled 


Heubner :-—Where there is even a germ of good, 
there is still hope.—The bruised reed: a soul bowed 
down under a sense of sin.—Smoking flax: a soul 
in which a spark of the Divine life is still left. 
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8. Miraculous healing of a demoniac, blind and dumb. Blasphemous accusation of the Pharisees, that Jesu 
was in league with Beelzebub ; and reply of Christ about the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. The 
Pharisees seek a sign from heaven; but Jesus promises them a sign from the deep, and announces the 
impending spiritual doom of an apostate and unbelieving race. Cu. XII. 22-45. 


(Mark iii 20-80; Luke xi. 14-26; 20-82,) 


22° Then was brought unto him one possessed with a devil, blind, and dumb: and he 
healed him, insomuch that [so that, dere] the blind aud dumb’ both spake and saw. 
23 And all the people were amazed, and said, Is not this [Is this]* the Son of David? 
24 But when the Pharisees heard 7t, they said, This fellow [man] * doth not cast out devils, 
25 but by Beelzebub [Beelzebul], the prince of the devils. And Jesus knew their 
thoughts, and said unto them, Every kingdom divided against itself'is brought to desola- 
26 tion; and every city or house divided against itself shall not stand: And if Satan cast 
[casts] out Satan, he is divided against himself; how shall then his kingdom stand? 
27 And if I by Beelzebub [-2] cast out devils, by whom do your children cast them out? 
28 therefore they shall be your judges. But if I cast out devils by the Spirit of God, then 
29 the kingdom of God is come unto you [upon you]. Or else, how can one enter into a 
strong man’s * house, and spoil [take from him, seize upon-his] * his goods [instruments, 
oxen, 4. ¢, here the demoniacs], except he first bind the strong man? and then he will 
30 spoil [plunder] his house. He that is not with me is against me; and he that 
31 gathereth not with me scattereth abroad. Wherefore I say unto you, All manner of 
sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men: but the blasphemy agatnst the Holy 
32 Ghost [of the Spirit] shall not be forgiven unto men. And whosoever speaketh a word 
against the Son of man, it shall be Preweti him: but whosoever speaketh against the 
Holy Ghost [Spirit], it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world [son], neither 
33 in the world [that which is] to come. Either make the tree good, and his [its] fruit 
good; or else make the tree corrupt, and his [its] fruit corrupt: for the tree is 
34 known by Ats [zs] fruit. O generation of vipers, how can ye, being evil, speak good 
35 things? for out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. A good man out 
of the good treasure of the heart’ bringeth Cpe forth good things: and an evil 
86 man out of the evil treasure bringeth [sendeth] forth evil things. But I say unto you, 
That every idle word that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in the day 
37 of judgment. For by thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned. 
38 Then certain of the scribes and of the Pharisees answered [him],® saying, Master, 
39 we would see a sign from thee. But he answered and said unto them, An evil and 
adulterous generation secketh aftcr a sign; and there shall no sign be given to it, but 
40 the sign of the prophet Jonas Vda the prophet]: For as Jonas [Jonah] was three 
days and three nights in the whale’s belly [belly of the great fish]; so shall the Son of 
41 man be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth. The men of Nineveh 
shall rise in [the, év rq] judgment with this generation, and shall condemn it: because 
hea they repented ut the preaching of Jonas [Jonah]; and, behold, a greater than 
onas [Jonah] zs here. The queen of the south shall rise up in the Judgment with this 
generation, and shall condemn it: for she came from the uttermost parts [the ends] of 
the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon; and, behold, a greater than Solomon ts here. 
43 When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, he walketh through dry places, seekin 
44 rest, and findeth none. Then he saith, I will return into my house” from whence ; 
45 came out; and when he is come, he findeth t¢ empty, swept, and garnished. Then 
goeth he, and taketh with himself [him] seven other spirits more wicked than himself, 
and they enter in and dwell there: and the last state of that man is worse than the 
first. Even so shall it be also unto this wicked generation. 


1 Ver. 22.—1. B., D., (Cod. Sinalt.}, Lachmann, Tischendorf, (Alford): roy xuwdy, (the dumd]. & L, X., D., Byr.: 
xepdy xal tuprAdy, [dumb and blind].. 8. Latter Codd., the temt. rec, Gricsbach, Meyer, (Wordsworth, Stier and 
Thelle, etc.]: Toy TUPAdY Kal Kady, [the Dlind and dumb], We suppose that in the second place xepds is usetl in a 
more general serse, signifying stupidity. 

2 Ver. 23—(M 47. obrds driv, etc. Lange, correctly, according to the German idiom: Jet doch dieser nicht etwaf 

‘Conant and the revised version of the A. B. Union: Js thts, etc, This ts the original rendering of the English Version i 
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the editions of 1611 and of 1618, in this passege (thongh not in John iv. 29): Is thés the Son of David? But most editions, 
including that of the Am, B. Soc., read: Je wor thés, eto. A change for the worse. For «#7 or mf, doth in the N. T. 
and tn classic Greek, always implies some ‘loubt and the expectation or the wish of a negative answer; while ov in quea- 


tions looks to an affirmative answer. Witer, Grammattk, 6th ed., p. 453: uh (uh? ) steht tco 6iné VERNEINEXDE Ante 


eoort vornusgesetat oder erwartel wird, DOCH NicuT? .... Der Fragende legt es immer 
and wirde nicht iidberrascht sein, wenn or eine solche erhtelte, John tc. 88; viit, 22; Ma 


26, 85.°—P. 8.] 


eine negative Antwort an 
ti, 23; John iv. 29; vil, 


_ 8 Ver. %4.—[ Fellow implies conten which is not warranted by the use of tho demonstrative pronoun odros, 


either here or in the preceding verse. 
bapp word to In 
e 


reek, the pronoun ‘tds’ standing alone. We may say ‘this 


oward Crosby (The N. T. with explanatory Notes or Scholis): “ Fellow is an une 
uce here, although it was not so objectionable when our ve 


on was formed. ere is no word in 


one,’ "—P, 8.) 


4 Vor. 28.--["Ep@acey ep” duas, which the E. V., in the parallel passage Luke xi. 20 renders: the kingdom of God ¢s 


come upon you. S@dvew with the Classics means precenire, to precede, anticipate, overtake, and so 1 Thess. iv.:15 (E. V.: 
“shall not prerens * é., In the old English sense of pravenire—thom which are asleep”); but in Hellenistic and in mod- 
t 


ern Greek it means also pervénire, to come near, 
Stier: Is already upon you, f& 4, before you luoked for it.— 


§ Ver. 20.—(Lit.: the 


to come pa j* often with the'idea of surprise, as here, “Wosley and 
man’s, Tov loxupov, with reference to the particular case in hand, but not: tho strong 


strong 
one, viz. Satan (Campbell); for the Saviour draws an illustration from common life to show his relation to Satan,—P. 8.) 
¢ Ver. 29.—{ According to the true reading apwrdo at, instead of d:apedoat, which vcours in the following verse.— 


pretation. 


7 Ver. 85.—The best MSS, [including Cod. Sinalt.] omit 74s xap8las (of the heart), which seems to be an inters 


° 


® Vor. 88—The best MSS. [also Cod. Sinait,) add auv7®@ after dwexpi@naay. 
® Ver. 41.—{As 5%: is correctly translated in the parallel case ver. 42: for she came.—P. 8.] 
© Ver. 44.—Tho best authorities favor the emphatic position of into my house at the beginning of the sentence. [The 


Cod. Sinait. likewise reads: eis roy olxéy uev eriotpeyo. 
German languages.—P. 8.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Chronological Arrangement,—Luke relates these 
addresses imperfectly, and in another, but apparently 
more correet, order. This section manifestly de- 
scribes the close of the public ministry of Jesus in 
Galilee, and the open breach between the Lord and 
the pharisaical party in that province, corresponding 
to the conflict in Jerusalem, relgted in chs. xxi. and 
xxiii. Ch. xiv. records a prior event; and the two 
conflicts in chs. xv. 1 and xvi. 1 form only the con- 
clusion of the contest which was now opening. After 
the festival of Purim, the pharisaical party in Gal- 
ilee had received instructions from Jerusalem to per- 
secute the Lord. This behest was obeyed, though in 
®& coarser manner than by the chiefs in Jerusalem. 
The former private accusation, that Jesus was in 
league with Satan (ch. ix. 84, comp. x. 25), was now 
publicly and boldly brought forward. ‘The resem- 
blance between this occurrence and that recorded in 
" ix, 82, is not owing to the circumstance that different 
facts are mixed up (Schneckenburger), nor to a tra- 
ditionary embellishment of one and the same history 
(Strausa, de Wette). The two events are in reality 
different, though analogous. The former demoniac 
' was dumb, while this one is both dumb and blind; 
which latter circumstance Luke, following a less ac- 
curate tradition, does not record.” ae 

er. 22. One ed with a devil, blind 
and dumb.—Not blind and dumb by nature, but by 
demoniac possession. To relieve one so fearfully 
under the power of the enerny, was the most difficult 
miracle, especially as the Pharisees watched Him 
with unbelief and in bitterness of heart. 

Ver. 23. Is this the Son of David ?—The peo- 
ple were here on the point of openly proclaiming Je- 
sus as the Son of David, or the Messiah. But they 
were prevented by the hierarchical party, who now 
came forward with their blasphemous accusation. 

Ver. 24. This (significantly put first)}—should it 
be this one? This one does not cast out devils, etc.* 


*(Meyer: “Mare ovros, ete. Question of surprise, 
where the emphasis lies on ofros: It can hardly be that 
thés man, who otherwise has not the appearance of the Mes- 
siah, should be j2e Messiah."—P. 8.} 


a 
. 


Bat this does not do as well in English, as in the Greek and 


—We have already shown that the term Beelzebul 
is equivalent to, prince of the devils; hence 
the latter expression (&p xo v7, without an article) 
serves as explanation of a name invented by them, 
probably with reference to Beelzebub, the god of the 
Philistines, 

Ver. 26. If Satan casts out Satan.—Meyer 
rightly argues against the rendering, If one Satan 
cast out another. ‘There are many demons, but Sa- 
tan alone is the chief of them.” Hence the charge 
implied, that Satan was represented both by the de- 
mon who possessed the individual, and by the demo- 
niac exorcist; or, that in reality he cast himself out. 
In the same sense Christ employs also the simile of 
a city or a house divided against itself. Not that He 
denied that discord prevails in the kingdom of dark- 
ness ; but this does not amount to an absolute breach, 
or to complete self-negation, which would necessarily 
lead to immediate annihilation. On the other are 
it is to be observed, that the kingdom of Satan 
been of long standing, and hence must possess a cer 
tain measure of unity and consistency. The argu- 
mentation of Jesus was based on the distinction be- 
tween this relative and an absolute division in the 
kingdom of Satan, and not, as de Wette supposes, on 
eas pee principles of the kingdom of light to 
that of darkness. Meyer is also right in suggesting, 


that the supposition of the Pharisees, that Satan | 


might in this instance have damaged his own cause, 
is refuted by the constant antagonism waged between 
Christ and the kingdom of darkness, - Besides, it de- 
serves notice, that Christ here claimed to cast out, 
not merely individual demons, but Satan himself.* 


*[We add the remarks of Trencn (Notes on the Mira. 
cles of our Lord, 6th ed., p. 59): “There is at first sight a 
difficulty in the argument which our Saviour draws from 
the oneness of the kingdom of Satan—namely, that {t scoms 
the very idea of this kingdom, that it should be an anarchy, 
blind rage and hate not merely against God, but each part 
of it warring against every other part. And this is most 
deeply true, that hell is as much in arms against itself as 
against heaven; neither does our Lord deny that ¢n reepect 
Of tteelf that kingdom is infinite contradiction and division: 
only he asserts that tn relation to the kingdom of heaven 
it is ono; there is one life in it and one soul in opposition to 
that. Just asanation or kingdom may embrace within it- 


——— ee 


self infinite partics, divisions, discords, jenlousies, and heart- | © 


burnings; yet if it is to subsist as a nation at all, it must not, 
ae regards other nations, have lost its sonse of unity ; when 
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Ver. 27. Your children—i. ¢., in a spiritual 
sense, ee appr n r exorcists, Acts xix. 13. 
Argumentim ex concessis. On the exorcism of the 
Pharisees, see von Ammon, Leben Jesu, ii. p. 151. 
“In the schools of the Pharisees, a so-called higher 
magic was taught, by which demons were to be ex- 
pelled and drawn out of the noses of persons possess- 
ed, by means of certain roots, by exorcism, and by 
magical formulas, supposed to have been derived 
from king Solomon.” Comp. Joseph. Ant. viii, 2, 
5; De Bello Jud. vii. 6, 2.—It were an entire misun- 
derstanding, with Gerlach, to apply the expression, 
“ your children,” to the disciples of Jesus. Nor is 
there any ground for apprehending that the authority 
of the miracles of Jesus might be invalidated by an 
acknowledgment of Jewish exorcism. Compare the 
contrast between Moses and the magicians of Egypt. 

Ver, 28, The kingdom of God is come upon 
[not: unto] you.—-As in 1 Thess. iv, 15, so here, the 
term §¢@aoe€y must be taken in its full meaning : 
lt has come upon you in a sudden manner, by sur- 
prise, and finds you unprepared. The statement 
also implied that Jesus stood before them as the Mes- 
siah. Thus ver, 28 forms a transition from the de- 
fensive to the offensive; while the expression, éy 
mvevuatt @eod, which refers to the contrast 
with Beelzebul, serves as introduction to what is 
afterward said about the blasphemy of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Ver. 29, Or else, how can one.—This is not 
merely “another argument,” but at the same time 
also a more explicit statement of the idea, that, com- 
pared to Satan, Jesus was the stronger, or the Lord 
of the kingdom of heaven.—The strong man (r o# 
io xvuvpov), with the article—with special reference 
to the ris, who combats him; but also with a view 
to the fact, that the preceding explanation rendered 
the figure completely perspicuous. Comp. Isa. xlix. 
24.—“ And take from him his instruments,” 
o xe .—Referring to those who were possessed. 
[The author,'version, “ spoil his goods,” gives a differ- 
ent sense.| The casting out of devils implied the 
binding of the strong man, i. ¢., a spiritual victory 
over Satan. No doubt the Lord here alludes to the 
history of the temptation in Matt. iv. At a later pe- 
riod, Christ had, indeed, to enter on another physical, 
psychical, and spiritual conflict with Satan, when He 
was assailed by the enemy in connection with the 
sorrows and the misery of the world. But His for- 
mer victory over the temptation from the Just of the 
world, laid the foundation and prepared the way for 
His later conquest. 

Ver. 80, He that is not with Me.—The decisive 
moment of the breach with the opposition in Galilee 
was approaching. The idea is further carried out in 
ch. xxi. 43,44. On this occasion, however, it was 
etill couched in hypothetical and general language. 
Still, the alternative here presented evidently applied 
to the Pharisees and scribes; and any other inter- 
pretation overlooks the importance of that decisive 
moment. (Bengel, Schleiermacher, and Neander ap- 
ply it to Jewish exorcists ; Chrysostom, to Satan, 
ete.) This is further shown by what follows : where- 
fore Isay unto you; viz., with reference to your 


\ 
it does so, of necessity it falls to pieces and perishes. To 
the Pharisees He says: ‘This kingdom of evil subsists; by 
your own confession it does so; it cannot therefore have de- 
nied the one condition of its existence, which is, that it 
should not lend its powers to the overthrowing of itself, that 
it should not side with its own foes; My words and works 
ase oo ; am its foe, it cannot therefore be siding with 
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blasphemy of My Person, by which your enmiiy 
pears. Know then what this enmity implies. 
significant contrast the Saviour says in to 
the disciples, Mark ix. 40 and Luke ix. 50, “ He that 
is not against us is for us.” [Alford : “I believe 
Stier is right in ing it as a saying setting forth: 
to us generally the entire and comp is} on 
of the two erm. of Satan and God. ere is 
and can be in the world no middle ; they who 
are not with Christ are against Him and His work, 
and as far as in them lies are undoing it.”—P. S.] 
Ver. 31. All manner of sin and blasphemy. 
—4. e., Every sin shall be forgiven to men, even to 
blasphemy in the general sense, provided they do not 
progress to blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, but 
turn from it. Hence, on the supposition of repent- 
ance, And thus shall it be in every case—they shall 
either return, or progress to blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit. The blasphemy which is still capable 
of being forgiven, is both a species and an 
tion of general sin. De Wette: “BAaconpia, 
not merely blasphemy against God ; but, on theother 
hand, not simply evil-speaking generally, but defam- 
ing of what is holy, as, for example, of Christ, the Sent 
of God.” In general, the idea of a malicious attaek 
upon a person, whose fame is calumniously injured 
(BAdrrew- Thy ohuny), attaches to the term, blasphe- 
my. Hence, defamation of what is good, noble, and 
holy, on its appearance in the world, with malicious 
(lying and murderous) intent. Up to this poimt 
blasphemy forms the climax of sin, but of sin which 
may still be forgiven; because, in his fanatical en- 
thusiasm for what he deems noble, good, and . 
a man may overlook and misunderstand even a 
er manifestation of it. But blasphemy against 
Holy Spirit cannot be forgiven. It is open and full 
opposition to conversion, and hence to forgiveness. 
The Holy Spirit, who is here spoken of in distinct 
terms, is the last and highest manifestation of the 
Spirit of God, who completes and perfects the reve- 
lation of God, and in that capacity manifests Him- 
self in the human consciousness. 


lasphemously 

to rebel, in opposition to one’s better Sinn and 
nscience, against this manifesta 

of the Holy Spirit, is to commit moral suicide, and 
to destroy one’s religious and mor , 
In fact, this can névér be fully accom 
count of the infinite contrast between blasphemy and 
the Holy Spirit. But the approximation thereto im- 


plies impending judgment, which extends far beyond 
the present world into endless existence. oye, 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, in its full idea, 
infinite, yet blasphemy against the Son of Man, or 
against Christ in the form of a servant, constitutes 
an approximation to it. Hence the Lord adds, ver. 
22, by way of explanation, gab fps to this 
sin: Whosoever speaketh @ (in eet eedaies 
the Son of Man. The person whom, from 

or ignorance, a word of blasphemy may escape against 
Christ—whom in His form as a servant he may pos- 
sibly mistake—shall be forgiven; but whosoever 
speaketh (without the addition, a 30¢ 
speaketh decidedly against the Holy Spirit, ete. In 
this case, to speak and to blaspheme is identical.— 
Meyer and other critics maintain that the accusation 
of the Pharisees, in ver. 24, was an instance of blas- 
phemy against the Holy mer But theirs was, ip 
the first place, only a blasphemy ie wid of 
Man, and against the power in which He w 
In committing this sin, they ly approxima 


ed blasphemy against the Holy rv? 
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closely (see John vii. 39), our Lord does not express, 
as appears even from the peculiar warning given them 
of their danger. In these circumstances, criticism 
cannot help us in defining the matter more clearly. 
In the Gospel of Mark, the first statement (about 
blasphemy) alone is mentioned ; in that of Luke, the 
second (about speaking a word). 

Ver. 32. Neither in this world; or, rather, in 
this Hon.—‘0 aidy oiros, Fit Dis; 6 aiwy 
wédAdkwy, NBM Ddid. See Lightfoot, Wetstein, 
and others. In the first place, the period before and 
after Christ’s “appearing”; then, secondarily, the 
contrast between the one and the other order of 
things, as based on the old and the newera. It 
should not be overlooked that His historical advent 
laid the foundation for His future zapovala, and con- 
sequently that the new zon, like the kingdom of hea- 
ven, is already at hand, and unfolding itself in the 
old, breaking through it and gradually abolishing it, 
Hence the Jewish theology was not wrong in dating 
the new won from the advent of the Messiah ; only 
they were wrong in not makinga proper distinction 
between the suffering and the glorified Messiah. 

Ver. 33, Bither éxhibit, present (in the au- 
thorized version, make).—The term mo: ¢7y cannot 
refer to “ planting,” as we have here an allusion not 
only to the tree but also toits fruit. It must refer 
to a mental act, or.to a representation, and alludes 
here to the roreiy of the poets.* Those who blas- 
pheme are bad and self-contradictory poets. In the 
strangest manner, they conceive and represent as a 
poisonous tree (Christ as inspired by Satan) that 
which only yielded good fruit (casting out of devils). 
Hence, not in the sense of a declarative judgment— 
make (Theophylact, Erasmus, Meyer, etc.); least of 
all with exclusive reference to the Pharisees (Miin- 
ster, Castellio, de Wette); nor yet as equivalent to 
pet, or eng regarding and treating these blasphe- 
mies as fruits (Ewald); but in the sense of, fo suppose, 
tor (Grotius, Fritzsche, ete.). The first tree 
js manifestly intended as an emblem of Christ; the 
second, of the Pharisees, who manifested their inward 
state by their outward fruit, or their blasphemy. 
For the tree is known by its fruit; comp. ch. 


Ver. 34. O brood of vipers.—The terms in 
which the Baptist had from the outset addressed the 
Pharisees (ch. iii. 7), are now taken up even by the 
merciful and compassionate Saviour. The expression 
yevvipata éx:dva@y is closely allied with the 
3év3pov gaxpédyv. Poisonous plants, and a gen- 
eration of vipers, were the noxious remnants of pre- 
Adamic times, and hence served as allegorical fig- 
ures of satanic evil (which are not to be confounded 
with the thorns and thistles consequent upon the 
curse). Hence the first symbol of coming salvation 
seed of the woman should bruise the 
oon eg can ye? etc.—The 
possibility that a generation of vipers 
could give forth what was salutary, served as an em- 
blem of the moral impossibility of this moral genera- 


tion of vipers s good things. 
For out 6 a Ma the overflowing.— 
But this abundance is sot passive ; it is organic, and 


itself. With this it may be well to con- 
idea of repioveveww, to develop organ- 


F 
is 


nect the 
teall 
Ver. 85. Out of the good treasure.— Another 
rt ae the well-known beginning of Horace's Ars poe- 
15 


figure in which the heart is represented as a spiritual 
treasury. Each one can only give forth what he 
finds in his treasury. The expression, heart, im- 
plies the sum-total of all the thoughts, words, and 
works of a man; in short, his entire spiritual posses- 
sions. 

Vers. 36, 37. Every idle word.—The term 
ja, in its connection with 4 poy, meaning moral- 
ly useless, and at the same time hurtful,—z ov np dé», 
as some minuscule MSS, read. This ‘judgment accord- 
ing to their words, would not exclude that according 
to their deeds. From Matt. xxv. 31, we gather that 
the actions of the righteous and of the wicked are 
sealed by their words. A man’s speech, as elucidat- 
ing, and elucidated by, his life, will serve as a suf- 
ficient index of his character in the day of judgment 
as Heubner explains it, partly from its wickedness, 
and partly from its pharisaical severity, which recoils 
on him who is guilty of it. _ 

Ver. 38. Then certain of the scribes and of 
the Pharisees answered.—His opponents felt that, 
in these statements, Jesus had confronted them in 
His character as the Messiah, invested with royal and 
judicial authority. Accordingly, they were constrain- 
ed either to acknowledge or to reject Hisclaims, In 
this difficulty, some of them tried to tempt Him; i. ¢., 
partly in derision, and partly with a lingering desire 
after the manifestation of a worldly Messiah, they 
asked for a sign, by way of accrediting His claims. 
No doubt they referred to the chiliastic sign from 
heaven. Thus we notice here the appearance of a 
new hostile device, which appears in its full propor- 
tions in ch. xvi. 1, just as that which had first appear- 
ed in ch. ix. 34 had now been fully brought out. 
Gerlach and Lisco suggest that these Pharisees were 
better inclined, and less opposed to Jesus, than the 
others. But in our opinion, they were rather the 
worst among the bad. 

Ver, 39. An adulterous generation.—Mo:- 
xaAls. Theophylact: ds apiorduevot ard Tod Ocod, 
Adultery, taken in a spiritual sense, according to 
the Old Testament idea, equivalent to apostasy or 
idolatry ; Isa. xviii. 17. Jesus foreknew that the 
apostasy of the Pharisees would lead them even to 
an outward alliance with the heathen in the act of 
His crucifixion. 

There shall no sign be given to it.—Christ 
considered His miracles as signs, John xi. 41. The 
perfect sign of His Messiahship, however, was His 
death on the cross, and His resurrection. And as 
the true Messiah was exactly the opposite of the car- 
nal counterfeit which the Pharisees had drawn for 
themselves, so was the true and great sign of the 
Messiah the direct contrary to their carnal and un- 
warranted clamor for a sign from heaven. This ap- 
plies especially to the solemn call to repentance 
which His answer contained. The Pharisees sought 
a sign from heaven, to confirm and to crown with 
success their own corrupt views and state: the Lord 
offered them a sign from the deep of the realm of 
death, to condemn their hypocritical worldliness, 
Hence the sign of Jonah ; i. ¢., the sign which had 
typically appeared in the history of Jonah, ii. 1. 


Ver. 40. The belly of the great fish: rvi 
khrous, bi73 53 .—The expression does not neces- 


sarily mean a whale [as the E. V. translates], but! | 


any sea-monster. We suppose it was a shark [the 
white shark, squalus carcharias, also called lamia, 
which is found to this day in the Mediterranean, 
sometimes as long as sixty feet.—P. S.] rather than 
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a whale. Heubner relates an instance of a sailor who 
was swallowed by a shark, and yet preserved, 

80 shall the Son of mian be three days and 
three nights.—A round number according to the 
popular mode of Hebrew reckoning, 1 Sam. xxx. 12; 
although Christ lay only one ped and two nights in 
the grave.*—In the heart of the earth.—1. In 
the grave. So most interpreters. 2. In hades (Ter- 
tullian, Irensous, etc.).¢ Meyer pronounces in favor 
of the interpretation hades, on the supposition that 
it is analogous to xaptla +s Oaddoons in Jonah ii., 
which referred to the depths of the sea. Besides, in 
Luke xxiii. 48, Christ Himself had designated His 
death as a descent into hades [or rather an entrance 
into paradise as a part of hades].—But we remark, 
first, that these two things, the grave and the realm 
of the dead, cannot be disjoined. Secondly, that the 
Lord frequently uses the term, “ earth,’’ in reference 
to the ancient hierarchical and political constitution 
of the world. Jonah was only buried in the depths 
of the sea; Christ in that of the ancient earth (the 
grave and hades), and of the ancient world (its con- 

emnation and contumely). Paulus, Schleiermacher, 
Neander, and others, apply the expression, “stgn of 
Jonah the prophet,” to the preaching and appearance 
of the Lord. But this view requires no formal refu- 
tation. Such could scarcely have been designated as 
in any specific sense a sign of the prophet Jonah ; 
aot to speak of the fact that it ignores the expla- 
nation furnished in the Gospel of Matthew itself. We 
do not deny, however, that the expression may con- 
tain some reference to the universal mission of Jonah, 
which constituted him a type of Christ. Jonah was 
unwilling to preach to the heathen Ninevites, and was 
buried in the depths of the sea, which is an emblem 
of the sea of nations. Jesus designed His gospel for 
all nations, and was hurled by the Jewish hierarchy 
imto the depth of the earth, and into that of their 
theocratic and hierarchical condemnation. But Jo- 
nah emerged once more to preach repentance to the 


- (Se ppp “This 4 to Me Ai debrief hg of 
speech ca synecdoche, by which a part put for the 
whole; not that our Lord was three whole days and three 
nights in the grave, but part of Friday, part of Sunday, and 
the whole of Saturdey were reckoned as three days.” 
Marek: “Jesus war nur einen Tag und swet Ndchte todié. 
Allein nach Grer Weise (vergl. 1 Sam. ere. 12 ag.) 
sind die Th des ereten und dritten Tages ale ganse 
Tage geadhit, woau die darvuatellende gegenbildliche 
Achnlichkeit mit dem Schicksal des Jonas veraniasste.” 
Axurorp: “If it ben to make good the three days 
and nights, it must be done ert 3 recourse to the Jewish 
method of compu time. In the Jerusalem Talmud (cited 


{ by Lightfuot) it is said ‘that a day and night together make 


| 


1 
' 
+ 


up a M25 (a vvxFhuepor), and that any part of such » 
period is counted asthe whole.’ See Gen. xl. 18, 20; 1 Sam. 


. Xxx. 12, 18; 2 Chron. x. 5,12; Hos. vi. 2." Worpeworrts: 


“The days of Christ's absence from Hie disciples were short- 
ened in mercy to them as far as was consistent with the ful- 
Alment of the prophecy (?).—P. 8.] 

+t [80 also Theophylact, Bellarmin, Maldonatus, Olshan- 
sen, Konig (Lehre von der Hallenfahrt Christ, 1842, p. 54), 
Alford, Wordswo while D. Brown and all the American 
commentators of tthew, A. Barnes, J. A. Alexander, 
Owen, Whedon (Jacobus’ Notes I have not at hand), under- 
stand the heart of the earth to mean snn'y the grave. But 
hades agrees better with the parallel of the belly of the sea- 
monster. than the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, which was 
on the surface of the earth rather than in the hearé thereof; 
secondly, Jonah himself calls the belly of the sea-monster 


bint) jua, LXX: dx xoAlas G8ov, “out of the belly of 


hades” (not Aeld as in the E. V.), Jon. il. 8 @); and finally 
there should be no more dispute now as to hrist’s actual 
descent into hades, see Luke xxill. 43; Acts fi. 27, 31 (Greek 
text); Eph. iv. 9; 1 Pet. iff.19. But no doctrinal state- 
ments concerning the locadéty of hades can be justly deriv- 
ed from such popular expressions, which ninst necessaril 

adapt themselves to our imperfect finite conceptions.—P, 8. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


Gentiles ; so Christ also rose to preach the gospel to 
the nations.—The circumstance, that our Lord re 
peats this simile in Matt. xvi. 4, shows that He at- 
tached considerable importance to it. 

Ver. 41. Shall rise—i. ¢., as witnesses in the 
judgment. “So opin Job xvi. 8."—"Or:, for; 
not, because [as in the author. version].—This judg- 
ment is that of the Lord. , 

Ver. 42. The queen of the south—S&e 1 
Kings x., and the article Sheba in Winer’s Real- 
Worterd. [and in Calmet’s Diction. of the H. Bible, 
Taylor’s edit., Lond., p. 815 eqq.]. Sabsa, a district 
in Arabia Felix. Josephus erroneously representa 
her as a queen of Ethiopia (-Ané. viii. 5, 5). Similar 
ly, modern Abyssinian tradition assigns to her the 
name of Maqueda, and represents her as a convert to 
Judaism, and as having had a son by Solomon, whose 
name was Menilek. The Arabs mention her, under 
the name of Balkis, among the rulers of Yemen. 

Ver. 43. When the unclean spirit is gone 
out of a man.—A simile referring to the state of 
the Jewish nation, with special reference to the cast- 
ing out of devils, and to the blasphemy of the Phari- 
sees and scribes, which had just taken place. The 
man set free from the unclean spirit is an emblem of 
the Jewish nation as under the sway of Pharisaism. 
Hence the oe represents the blessed and gra- 
cious activity of Jesus in Israel—The unclean spirit 
who is cast out walketh through dry desert places-— 
deserts being represented as the habitation of devils, 
Job viii. 8; Bar. iv. 85; Rev. xviii. 2; Lev. xvi. 21. 
The wilderness, an emblem of their dwelling-place ix 
another world, of their activity, of their desolation 
and their banishment into desolation. 

Ver. 44. He findeth the house empty, 
swept, and garnished.—Not, as de Wette has it, 
the soul restored, but inviting to the unclean spirit,— 
not being inhabited by a good spirit. 

Ver. 45. Seven other spirits more wicked 
than himself—This evidently refers to a more full 
possession by devils,—é. ¢., to a voluntary and dam- 
nable self-surrender to Satan by a wicked life, or to 
such hardening of unbelief as that of which the Jew- 
ish hierarchy and nation were guilty.—And the last 
state is worse than the first.—Their former low 
and miserable estate is followed by moral guilt, and 
a voluntary surrender to the power of evil,—such, 
alas! as has been manifested in the history of Is- 


From the details of Christ’s dealing with the 
Pharisees, as recorded by Luke, we derive a clear 
view of His increasing earnestness and directness in 


reproving them. What in the beginning He had only | 


said to the disciples in the first Sermon on the Mount, 
and in His instruction to the Apostles, He now pub- 
licly repeated,—partly in the hearing of the Phari- 
sees themselves, and partly in presence of all His 
professing disciples. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. “From this and other passages of Scripture 
(vers. 26-80), we learn that the kingdom of darkness 
has also its head, who serves ns a centre of connec- 
tion, combining all the isolated forces into common 
resistance to Christ and His kingdom.”—Lisco. Ses 
ch, xiii. 

2. The position of the Lord with reference to the 
pharisaical party had now reached that stage of de 
cision when each one must choose a distinct pert 


/ 


| 
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This was clearly indicated in the solemn statement, 


—He that is not with Me (in this conflict) is against 
Afe (and hence on the side of Satan, against whom 
the conflict is waged) ; and he that gathereth not with 
Me (in the harvest) scattereth abroad (is a destroyer 


of God’s harvest). ° 
8. B y against the Holy Spirit, vers. 31, 82. 
—For a full discussion of this subject, we must refer 


to other works, especially my Leben Jesu, ii. 2, p. 
825; my Posit. Dogmatik, p. 453, and the exegetic- 
a], dogmatical, and ethical treatise of Pain. Scnarr: 
Die Sunde wider den Hetil. Geist, Halle, 1841 (writ- 
ten with reference to the dissertations on the same 
subject by Grashof, and Gurlitt in the Studien und 
Kritiken for 1883 and 1884; Tholuck in his Miscella- 
nies, 1839; Nitzsch, System der christlichen Lehre, etc., 
and with a historical appendix on the terrible end of 
Francesco Spiera).* ‘In all the legislations of an- 
tiquity, a distinction was made between inexpiable 
and expiable transgressions. Blasphemy of the Di- 
vine name belonged to the former class. If, there- 
fore, there was anything inexpiable and unpardonable 
under the New Testament dispensation, blasphemy 
would naturally be the Old Testament symbol of it. 
Nor can there be any doubt that the Lord had, in this 
respect, warned His hearers against the sin of blas- 
phemy ; at the same time distinguishing various de- 
grees of it (Matt. xii. 81; Mark iii. 28; Luke xii. 
10). More especially do we gather from the Gospel 
of Mark, that Jesus here intended to define more ac- 
curately, or to give @ more correct explanation of, the 
Jaw of Moses, in Lev. xxiv. In that passage, a pun- 
ishment was denounced (ixUP X@:*) against any 
blasphemy of the Deity (o°M>x >bp), while the 
punishment of death was awarded to express blas- 
‘phemy of ‘s“ot). This distinction between sim- 
ply punishable and absolutely unpardonable blasphe- 
my (xaxoAdoyla, 1 Sam. iii. 13, Sept.), was explained 
by the Saviour, in the Gospel of Mark, in the sense 
that the sin consisted in blasphemy against 
Elohim, while in the Gospel of Matthew, He applied 
it to blasphemy against the Divine Messenger, or 
the Son of Man. In both Gospels, however, the un- 
ble blasphemy against the name of Jehovah, 

farther explained as being the blasphemy against 
the Holy Spirit. We cannot, therefore, see sufficient 
for the view advocated by Olshausen in his 

entary, that there were three degrees in the sin 

of blasphemy—that against the Father, that against 
the Son, and, finally, that against the Holy Spirit.” 
(Nitzsch, System, etc., p. 200.) The following dog- 
matical points seem to us of special importance : (1) 
From its very nature, every sin tends toward blas- 
phemy, and every blasphemy toward blasphemy 


sine the Holy Spirit. (2) It is unscriptural to 
entify blasphemy against the Holy Spirit with sin 
:gainst the Holy Spirit.+ This mistake has given 
rise to much distress of mind, and should be careful- 


® (Comp. also Jutros Mttigr: “ Die chrietliche Lehre 
con der Sunde, 3d ed., in the latter part of the second vol- 
ume. An English translation of this profound and impor- 
tant work by Was. Pursrorp (The Christian Doctrine of 
Sin exhibited) apbenred at Edinburgh, 1852, as a part of 
Clark’s Foreign rary.—P. 8.] 

+(In the wider sense every sin of the believer who has 
-xperienced the power and influence of the Holy Spirit, may 
be called a sin against the Holy Spirit, altbough far from 
spproaching the nature and guilt of blasphemy. The Scrip- 
tare speaks of quenching the Spirit, 1 Thess. v. 19, grieving 
the Holy Spirit of God, Eph. tv 30, resisting the same, Acts 
vil. 51, and vexing him, Isa. Ixiil. 10; but all these sins are 
oti]! within the reach of pardon. M. Hexry: “It is not all 


ly avoided.* (8) Accordingly, we must reject as ur 
ga 
specifications of this sin as if it referred to rejection | 
of the gospel (Gnosticism, according to Irenseus), or 
to denial of the divinity of Christ (Athanasius and 
Hilarius), or to every mortal sin committed after bap- 
tism (Origen), or “ duritia cordis us 
jus utte,”—meaning thereby every impenitent death . 
in the eeuet of the Church (Augustine), or to the | 
sin of the Pharisees, as recorded in the text (as some: 
modern interpreters have it). (4) A complete com- 
mission of this sin can scarcely be conceived, since 
the Holy Spirit would withdraw His manifestations 
from the blasphemer; and the latter would be stag- 
gered, being unable always to perceive the presence 
of the Spirit of God. (Hence the view of H. L. Nitzsch 
the elder is not without a measure of truth: de pec- 
cato homini cavendo, in hominem non 
cadente, Viteb. 1802.) (5) Still, according to the 
statement of the Lord, and from the very nature of 
the thing, a man may approach most closely to this 
sin, even to the insuring of his own certain condem- 
nation. (6) Consequently, this state must be regard- 
ed as a hardening of the mind, which leads to, and 
manifests itself in, blasphemies. But we cannot 
with Grashof and Tholuck, in regarding this state as 
pure hatred against what is holy; nor yet with 
Nitzsch, as decided deadness and complete indiffer- 
ence. We conceive, with Schaff, that these two ele- 
ments are here combined, since it is impossible to hate 
the true life without complete deadness, or, on the 
other hand, to be completely dead ¢o the true life 
without hating it. (7) It is necessary to bear in mind 
that, following the example of the Lord, this warn- 
ing roust, be cautiously handled. He only employed 
it at a season of extreme peril, and in the prospect 
of that sin. Heubner: “ The Holy Spirit is referred 
toin the text more operative than personaliter, as a 
Divine principle, working on the heart of man in the 
way of awakening, rousing, and urging them, of all 
which man is conscious.” Still the complete revelation 
of the Holy Spirit includes also that of His personal 
lory; and blasphemy against what is Aoly is close- 
y allied to blasphemy against the Persen of the Spirit. 
Compare, however, the instructive communications 
of Heubner, p. 170 sqq., on this question. 

4. Neither in this world, nor in the world to come, 
ver. 82.—De Wette: “The expression is evidently 
equivalent to never, in the absolute sense, no matter 
whether we understand the terms 6 aidy 6 wéAAwy of 
the kingdom of Messiah and of eternity, or only of the 
latter. But, in order to deduce from it the eternity 
of future punishments (Olshausen), we would require | 
to take the words of Jesus in their strict literality, — 
while they are evidently a proverbial expression (see 
Wetstein). The mild Chrysostom saw nothing in 
them beyond the idea of highest guilt—or, perhaps, 
more correctly, difficulty of amendment.” +—But what 


speaking nzainst the person or essence of the. Holy Spirit, or 
some of His more private operations, or merely the resisting 
of His internal working In the sinner himaelf, that is here 
meant; for who then should be saved f*—P. §.] 


tisfactory and dangerous the patristic and other | 


ad finem hes- | 


* The common reply to such doubts is well known. It | 


{a to the effect, that he who fs guilty of the sin against the 
Holy Spirit would not feel sorrow for it; and that the fact 
of such sorrow Is itself an evidence that this sin has not been 
committed. (So also M. Henry tn loc.: “We have reason 
to think, that none are guilty of this sin, who belleve that 
Christ is the Son of God, and sincerely desiro to have part 
in His merit and mercy: and those who fear they have com- 
initted this sin, give a good sign that they havo not."—P. 8.3 

+ [In tho same way even WorDsworTtH weakens the 
force of ob AMeEOhaeTat: “is very unlikely to ob- 
tain forgivences.” He quotes from Augustine, Retract, 1 
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if this difficulty were here declared absolute, or 
amounting to an impossibility? Nor must we lose 
sight of the fact, that there can be nothing general 
or unmeaning in a declaration which contains some 
most important dogmatic distinctions. The follow- 
ing ideas are evidently laid down in it: (1) In every 
sin there is hope of pardon, except in this,—the blus- 
phemy against the Holy Spirit. (2) Pardon may be 
accorded in the world to come, as well as in this 
world. Comp. 1 Pet. iii. 19; iv.6. (8) There is no 
pardon either in this world, or in the world to come, 
for blasphemy against the Holy Spirit. (4) To blas- 
pheme against the Son of Man, is to approximate to 
this sin; but in how far and how closely, the Lord 
does not warrant us to say. (5) The decision as to 
the amount of difference betwcen the damnable ap- 
proximation to the sin of blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit, and that sin itself, belongs to God alone, who 
rules both in this world and in that which is to come. 
(6) Even an approximation to this sin leads to corre- 
sponding punishment in this world. (7) It is of the 
utmost importance that this sin should be described 
as one manifesting itself in a completely hardened 
state of mind, and in analogous outward expressions. 
This may be popularly explained as follows: God 
cannot forgive this sin, because it consists in perfect 
hardening and impenitence ; and therefore will He 
not forgive it. True, such hardening is itself a judg- 
ment of God; yet in the sense that its guilt arises 
from, and depends upon, the moral state of man, and 
not on any fate or decree connected with time, place, 
or anything that is external. 

[The importance of the subject justifies and de- 
mands some remarks, explanatory and cautionary, on 
the second inference of Dr. Lange from ver. 82, con- 
cerning the remission of sins in the future world, since 
it runs contrary to the old Protestant doctrine, and 
the prevailing views of the Anglo-American churches. 

t. Augustine was the first, I believe, who clearly 
and decidedly drew this inference from the passage, 
De Civit. Det, xxi. 24 (Opera ed. Bened. vol. vii. p. 642 
aq.): “‘Sicut eiam facta resurrectione mortuorum 
non deerunt quibus post penas, quas patiuntur spiri- 
tus mortuorum, impertiatur misericordia, uf in ignem 
non mitlantur aternum, Neque enim de quibusdam 
veraciter diceretur, quod non eis remittatur in 
hoe seculo, neque in futuro (Matt. xii. 82), nist essent 
phe elsi non in tato, tamen remitteur tn ro.” 

ince that time, this passage, together with 1 Cor. iii. 
15 (abrds 38 owOhoerat, obrws 8 ds Bid w- 
p és), has been often quoted by fathers, schoolmen, 
and modern Roman divines, in favor of the doctrine 
of purgatory, and a probationary state after death. 
Compare Matponatus ad loc. : “‘ Caterum recte Au- 
gustinus e Gregorius, Beda, Bernardus, ex hoc loco 
purgatorium probaverunt, .... colligentes aliqua in 
ro o peccata remitti.” veral modern 
testant commentators of Germany, including Ols- 
hausen (vol. i. 460, in Kendrick’s edition, who lets it 


19: “De nullo quamvia peasimo in hac vita desperandum 
est.” This is true enough, because we never know whether 
a& man has committed the unpardonable sin, and we must go 
on the assumption that he has not. The only hopeless case 
was that of Judas after Christ Himself with His infallible 
knowledge had culled him the son of perdition, for whom it 
were better never to have been born. Mryen (p. 208, note) 
correctly observes: ‘The elernity of punishment here taught 
is not to be explained away and changed into ‘difficulty of 
amendment’ (de Wette), or reduced to the milder conception 
of the highest degree o {lt (Chrysostom), or greatest diffi- 
culty of forgiveness (Socinians), and such like.” WHrpon: 
“It is difficalt to say in what words the eternity of retribu- 
tion could be more unequivocally expressed."—P. 8.] 


pass without protest), find a similar idea implied in 
this declaration of our Lord, but they divest it, of 
course, of the Romish figment of purgatory. 

The Roman system, according to the principle: 
extra ecclesiam (Romanam) nulla salus, hopelessly 
condemns to hell all unbaptized persons, ae 
children, though, of course, with different degrees o 
punishment, according to the measure of guilt (ses 
Dante’s Inferno), and confines the second probation of 
purgatory exclusively to imperfect Christians, who are 
too good for hell and too bad for heaven, and consee 
quently must pass after death through a tedious and 
painful process of penanccs and self-purifications be- 
fore their final entrance into heaven. The modern 
German Protestant opinion in its evangelical form, 
starting from the idea of the absolute justice and uni- 
versal love of God, maintains that Christ will ulti- 
mately be revealed to all human beings, and prove to 
them, according to their faith or unbelief, either a 
savor of life unto life, or of death unto death ; that 
there is therefore a possibility of pardon and salvation 
in the state between death and the resurrection for 
unbaptized children, heathen, and all others who die 
innocently ignorant of Christ; and that pardon can 
be obtained there on the same condition as here, 
viz., repentance and faith in Christ whenever He is 
presented to them. Some lay the stress on the de- 
claration that al/ sins are pardonable save one, and 
conclude, that final condemnation will not take place 
till after the blasphemy of the Holy Spirit, which im- 
plies a previous et of Christianity. Several 
Greek fathera, and Luther and Zwingli, likewise, en- 
tertained hopeful views concerning the final fate of 
virtuous heathen. 

But the orthodox Protestant divines of England, 
Scotland, and America almost unanimously reject the 
whole idea of a probationary state and the possibility 
of forgiveness after death, and deny that this passage 


. justifies any inference favorable to it. We quote 


some of the latest commentators on. Matthew. AL- 
Forp: ‘‘No sure inference can be drawn from the 
words ofre dy r@ méAAovT: With rd to for- 
giveness of sins in a future state... . In the most 
entire silence of Scripture on any such doctrine, every 
principle of sound interpretation requires that we 
should hesitate to support it by two difficult 
he refers to 1 Pet. iii. 19} in neither of which does 
e plain construction of the words absolutely re- 
quire it.” Worpsworts (who in this case omits to 
quote from his favorite fathers): ‘Some have hence 
inferred that sins not forgiven in this world may be 
forgiven in another. But this inference contradicts 
the general teaching of Scripture (Luke xvi. 26 ; John 
ix. 4; Heb. iii. 18; ix. 27). ... The phrase taken 
together signifies nu , and is a Hebraism found 
in the Talmud.” Owen: ‘The whole expression, 
‘neither in this world, neither [nor] tn the world to 
come,’ is beyond all question an emphatic never.” 
Then he contradicts Ulshausen, and adds that the 
idea of the remission of sins in the other world ‘‘is 
neither taught here, nor in 1 Pet. iii. 18 [19], and is 
directly at war with many other passages, expressly 
declaring the immutability of the soul’s condition be- 
yond the grave.” Nast: “ Neither in this world nor 
the world to come. The Greek word for world is 
aiéy, age ; it was a proverbial expression among the 
Jews, meaning neither at present nor in future, that 
is; never, as Mark also expresses it in the parallel 
: ‘He has never forgiveness.’ Most of the 
modern theologians of Germany infer from this pas- 
tage that since it is said that the sin or blasphemy 
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sgainst the Holy Ghost alone shall not be forgiven 
neither in this world nor in the world to come, there 
is a possibility of pardon for all other sins even in 
the world to come; that is, that those who die in a 
state of impenitence, not involving the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, will either proceed in the 
spirit-world in their downward course, till their sin 
is the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, or that, 
if they should repent, they may find pardon.” Then, 
after quoting Alford against this opinion, Dr. Nast 
adds: “So much is certain, that it would be reck- 
less folly to put off the one thing needful to an un- 
certain futurity or the state after death, of which the 
Rible says so little, where the means of grace are, 
even if not entirely cut off, not as powerful as here; 
add to thia, that the longer conversion is put off the 
more difficult it becomes.” 
| At the same time, however, American Protestant 
| divines incline to the belief that all infanés 
who die in infancy, whether baptized or not, will be 
saved by the atonement of Christ. This would in- 
volve the salvation of the greater part of the human 
family, since one half of them are supposed to die in 
infancy ; while the Roman Catholic orthodoxy, by as- 
eerting the necessity of baptism for salvation, excludes 
all the unbaptized from the kingdom of heaven. 

A full discussion of the final fate of the countless 
millions of human. beings who live and die without 
any knowledge of Christ, would require us to take 
into consideration the various passages which relate 
to the heathen, Matt. xi. 21-24; xii. 41, 42; xv. 28; 
Acts x. 35; xiv. 16,17; Rom. i. 19-21; ii. 11-15, 
26-29, and to the manifestation of the before 
Hie incarnation, John i. 5, 9, 10, together with the 
Old Testament examples of the working of divine 
grace outside of the covenant of circumcision among 
such persons as Melchisedek (the priest-king and 
type of Christ), Jethro, Rahab, Ruth (who are in the 
genealogy of Christ), Hiram, the Queen of Sheba, 

aeman, Job, and the wise men from the East, who, 
following the star of promise and hope, came to wor- 
ship the new born king of the Jews; also the pas- 
sages on Christ’s descent into hades, and preaching 
to the spirits in prison, Acts ii. 27, 31; 1 Pet. iii. 19; 
iv. 6, about which, however, there is a wide differ- 
enee of interpretation. 

In these peesages carefully compared, as well as in 
the general Scripture doctrine of the absolute justice 
and dness of God, I see much to encourage the 
charitable hope that God in His infinite mercy will ul- 
timately save, in some way, all infants who die before 
having committed actual transgression, and such 
edult heathen as live and die in a frame of mind pre- 

to receive the gospel or in an humble and 
earnest desire after salvation (such as we find, for 
instance, in Cornelius before the arrival of Peter). 
But even this is not to be taught as an article of 
faith, since the Bible, wise in its silence as in its 
‘| teaching, gives us no explicit revelation on the sub- 


The following general propositions on this whole 
question will probably be approved as sound and 
scriptural by the majority of evangelical divines, at 
least in America: 

1) There can bea no salvation out of Christ. 
; t3} There is no second probation after death, but 
the present life determines the final fate of every 
man. ‘In the place where the tree falleth, there it 
ehall be” (Eccles. xi. 3). ‘‘ Whatsoever a man sow- 
eth, that shall he also reap” (Gal. vi. 7). 
. (8) We are bound to the ordinary means of grace, 


but God is free, and “will have mercy upon whom 
he will have mercy” (Rom. ix. 15). 

(4) God will judge every man according to his 
measure of light and opportunity, and it will be 
“more tolerable” for the heathen at the judgment 
day than for such as sinned against a positive revela- 
tion (comp. Matt. xi. 22-26). es 

(5) God “ who ie no respecter of persons ” (comp. 
Acts x. 85), and is infinitely more just and merciful 
than we can conceive of, will clear up,in the future 
world, all the mysteries of Providence in a manner 
that will call forth the everlasting praise and adora- 
tion of His people.—P. 8.] * 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Opposite effects produced by the glorious mani- 
festations of the Lord, in those who are susceptible, 
and in those who are opposed to Him: 1. Admira- 
tion, indignation; 2. confession, praise — rejection 
and blasphemy; or, recognition of the power and 
majesty of God, and reviling of the Divine revelation 
as the power of Satan.—The healing of one most 
fully possessed by an unclean spirit, more easy than 
the recovery of a hypocrite—It argues a devil- 
ish mind to represent as satanic what is Divine.— 
Marks of the devilish cunning of the wicked: 1. 
They impute this cunning to the Holy One; 2. they 
surrender themselves to this cunning; 8. they are 
ensnared by the cunning of the Evil One without be- 
ing aware of it.—The wicked artifice which attempts 
to represent that which is holy as an artifice, is itself 
the prey of the worst artifice —Christ victorious over 
the calumny of His opponents: 1. In His defence ; 
2. in His justification and manifestation of Himself; 
8. in His accusation of the Pharisees; 4. in His 
warning.—The consequences of sin.—In what sense 
can Satan be said to have a kingdom ?—Christ the 
Almighty One, who has bound the strong man.— Any 
power which the Evil One wields here, belongs not 
to him of right, but is usurped and arrogated.—Un- 
clean spirits envying and grieving at the happiness 
of man.—Solemn effect on His people in the world, 
to the last day, of the indignation of Christ, occasion- 
ed by the charge, that He carried on His work in 
conjunction with Satan.—The great hour of decision 
between Christ and Israel: 1. How awful; 2. how 
solemn; 3. how glorious.—The watchword of the 
Lord: For Me, or against Me.—Agreement between 
these two watchwords: he that is not with Me, etc., 
and he that is not against us, etc.—It may have been 
possible not to recognize the Son of Man in the form 
of a servant, but it is not possible wholly to ignore in 
our consciousness the Holy Spirit in His glory.— 
The Holy Spirit glorifies the Son of Man, and makes 
the cause of Christ His cause.—The sin of prejudicé 
akin to, yet different from, the sin of conscious re- 
jection of what is holy: 1. In its motive; 2. in its 
consciousness ; 8. in its object; 4. in its effects. 

Blasphemy against the Holy Spirit. 1. In ita 
source : (a) sinin general; (6) blasphemy in general. 
2. In its gradual manifestation: blasphemy of what 
is divine, of the Son of Man in the form of a servant. 
8. In ita completion: blasphemy against the highest. 
revelation of God in our consciousness, or against the 
Spirit of the gospel which had roused the conscience. 
—A warning figure of that sin in all its fulness, and 
of complete condemnation.—The sin of the ‘satanic 
consequence of pride, when man hardens his mind 

* (This annotation of the Am. editur was partly rewrit- 
ten (Febr. 1865) for the third edition, with a view to make 
it more clear and explicit.—P. 8. 
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against the Sun of highest revelation, whose rays pen- 
etrate into it.—Spiritual suicide, or the sin unto death 
(1 John v.), the end of one of two ways: 1. Of hard- 
ening; 2. of apostasy.—How the warning against 
blasphemy is to be applied by the children of God: 1. 
Each one is to beware of it ; 2. it is not to be imputed to 
any one; 8. the tendency to judge others would lead 
to an opposite course of conduct.: ~(For example, the 
Pharisees have committed it, but we cannot commit 
it; heretics, etc., but we the orthodox, etc.; those 
beyond the pale, etc., but we the priests, etc. ; our op- 
ponents, etc., but we who are in the right, etc.)}— 
Christ is always the same; and the glorious charac- 
teristics of the gospel appear even when He speaks 
of blasphemy against the Holy Spirit.—All manner 
of sin shall be forgiven unto men. — 

The tree is known by his fruit.—If we cannot 
condemn the fruit, we should not condemn the tree. 
—If we cannot praise the fruit, we should not com- 
mend the tree.—How men may become a generation 
of vipers in their relationship toward the kingdom 
of God.—Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.—A man’s words as indicating his 
inward state: 1. As being its fruit; 2. as being its 
epiritual coinage; 8. as being a decisive deed.—The 
account demanded of every idle word.—How our justi- 
fication or condemnation may depend on the fugitive 
texture of our words.—Hypocrisy ever betraying it- 
self by the base coin of its words.—Spiritual forgery 
the worst, and therefore the most unpardonable, fraud 
upon the kingdom of Christ. 

The demand of a sign from heaven, made on the 
Lord of heaven, a sign of unbelief and hardening.— 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


devil, 1 John iii. 8—Is Satan a king who has a 
mighty kingdom; then who would not beware of 
him ’—Christ alone is able to destroy the kingdom 
of Satan, Acts x. 88.—Where the Spirit of God is, 
there also is the kingdom of God, Rom. xiv. 17.— 
What concord hath Christ with Belial ? 2 Cor. vi. 15. 
—Mayjus : The divinity of the Holy Spirit appears 
also from this, that the sin against Him is unpardon- 
able, Heb. iii. 10, 11.—Osiander : Ministers should 
speak with caution of the sin against the Son of Man, 
and of that Saag the Holy Spirit, lest tender con- 
sciences be frightened and cast down.— Quesnel : 
The resurrection of Christ the greatest miracle, and 
the seal of His mission, 1 Cor. xv. 16.—The example 
of the Ninevites.— Canstein : Those who are nearest 
to the gospel often despise it most; but thereby 
they condemn themselves, so that they are without ex- 
cuse, Heb. ii. 2.—Hedinger : Away, false security ; 
though driven out, the devil may return in 
force.—Let him who has escaped take care lest he be 
ensnared again.—Thoese who invite the devil to take 
them, garnish the house of their heart for his recep- 
tion.—The more frequently man resists the grace of 
God, the worse does hf become, 2 Pet. ii. 22. 

Thsco :—The Ninevites: There only a prop 
but here the Son of God Himself; there oats a 
to repentance, but here the announcement of mercy, 
and the gift of grace to repentance; there repent- 
ance, here impenitence, and hence the punishment 
which they escaped by their penitence, Luke xi. 32 
—The of the south: She came from a far 
country, despite the difficulties in the way, while here 
they reject what is pressed on their acceptance ; yon- © 


The sign of the Messiah from the deep, the highest | der longing and faith, here satiety and unbelief; 
sign from heaven.—Jonas a type of Christ.—Devout | yonder Solomon, here Christ, with His infinite wis- 
heathens the strongest witnesses against hypocritical | dom 


Christians.—The queen of the south ; or, holy long- 
ing in those who inhabit the dark places of the earth. 
—A greater than Jonah is here, and a greater than 
Solomon; or, Christ, the man of sorrows and the 
Lord of glory, in both respects surpassing all others : 
or, the glory of the New Testament; or, the com- 
bined glory of the preaching of repentance and of 
the doctrine of life, of deed and of word ; or, the Lord 
going to those who are distant, and those who are 
distant coming to Him.—Hardening, a sevenfold pos- 
session.—The hardening of Israel.—Those who are 
against their will, in a much better condi- 
tion than those who voluntarily surrender themselves 
to be the instruments of unclean spirits.—The worst 
devils are those who pretend to be the most spiritual. 
—Lamentable condition of an individual, but espe- 
cially of a nation, which renounces and contravenes 
its spiritual experiences.—The signs of an evil gen- 
eration. , 
Starke :—The tyranny of Satan is great; for he 
deprives man both of the natural and spiritual gifts 
bestowed upon him.—Heding 


Gerlach :—A man’s words are the evidence on 
which he is to be tried before God. 

Heubner :—One stronger nfust come, viz., Christ, 
by whom we can do all ja ae eutrality in matters 
of religion and of faith, will receive the severest com 
demnation.—Sin a poison.—The heart and the mouth 
cannot be separated.—The mouth betrays the heart. 
—aAn evil treasure a wretched possession.—A good 
treasure is mexhaustible. 

[WorpsworrH (on the sign of Jonah, ver. 

40) :—Here is an observable instance of the uses o 

the Gospels in confirming the Old Testament. By 
this specimen of Divine exposition, our Lord esta 
the belief, that whatever we may now find in the 0. 
T. difficult to be understood, will one day be explain- 
ed, and perhaps be seen to be prophetic and typical 
of the greatest mysteries of the gospel; and that in 
the mean time it is an exercise of their faith and 
a trial of their humility,—a divinely-appointed instru- 
ment of their moral probation. And it is because 
they are strange and marvellous, that such histories 


er: Christ came into | as those of Jonah and Balaam are the best tests of 


the world that He might destroy the works of the ; the strength of our faith.—P.-8.] 


4. Kuen the mother and the brethren of Jesus now hesitate. But this hesitation affords the Lord an oppor. 
tunity of calling attention to His spiritual and royul generation, in which they also were included. Cu. 


XII. 46-50. 


(Mark iii. 31-85 ; 
While he yet talked to the people, behold, Ats mother and his brethren [brothers] * 


46 


Luke viii. 1921.) 


47 stood [were standing] without, desiring [seeking]* to speak with him. Then one said 
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~ 


unto him, Behold, thy mother and thy brethren [brothers] stand without, desiring 
But he answered and said unto him that told him, Who 


48 [seeking] to speak with thee. 


49 is my mother? and who are my brethren [brothers]? And he stretched forth his hand 
50 toward [upon, éi] his disciples, and said, Behold my mother and my brethren! For 


whosoever shall do the will of my Father which 


brother, and sister, and mother. 


[who] is in heaven, the same is my 


1 Ver. 46.—(Tho E. Versions, from Wiclif’s down to the Authorized, render ad¢Agoi: brethren, even where it signi- 
fies natural relationship, as here, Matt. £. 2 (Judab and his brethren); ii. 11; iv. 18; xiii. 65, and many other passages, 80 


that the term ers nowhere occurs in our Eng). Bible. 


But present usage confines the word 


ren to moral and 


spiritual relationship. Worcester: “The word brothers denotes persons of the same family; the word brethren persons 
of the same society ; but the latter is now little used, except in theology or in the solemn style.”—P. 8.) 


2 Ver. 46—[ZntTovvres. 
“eould not come at him for the presa.”—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 46. While He yet talked to the people 
(multitudes, 5 xA 01s), ete.—The transaction prob- 
ably occurred at Capernaum, in some public place 
near to a synagogue (Mark iii. 20, 21). The words, 
they were standing without, only imply that the 
Lord was surrounded by a dense crowd of people, 
and that His mother and brothers stood outside of it. 
But it clearly shows that Christ was not in a house. 
His mother and His brothers now appear, seeking in 
vain to speak to Him. The event is more fully re- 
corded in the Gospel according to Mark. The occa- 
sion was as follows: The news spread through Caper- 
naum with great rapidity, that Jesus had, in presence 
of all the people, broken with the pharisaical party ; 
that He had been condemned by His enemies, against 
whom He had denounced the most awful judgments, 
and who were now encompassing His death. The 
crowd of heartless, worldly-wise politicians would 
add, in the complacency of their own wisdom, that it 
was madness to risk such a conflict. Probably it 
was soon suggested that He must be beside Himself. 
These reports would speedily reach His family, and 
alarm them not a little. We may either assume that 
they were now really staggered as to His position, 
and that they really believed that He was beside 
_ Himself, and that it was their duty to prevent fur- 
ther exposures (Olshausen). But in that case, their 
state of mind were deplorable indeed. On the other 
hand, however, we may also assume that from pru- 
dential motives they pretended to credit the popular 
rumor, in order, under this pretext, to withdraw Him 
from a danger which in their judgment He did not 
sufficiently appreciate. In our opinion, there are suf- 
ficient grounds for adopting the latter view. They 
do not press through the crowd, nor lay violent hands 
on Him ; they send a respectful message, and patient- 
ly await His answer. Besides, we find that some 
time afterward the brothers of Jesus are not of opin- 
ion that He should not work at all, but rather ask 
Him to transfer the scene of His operations from 
Galilee to Judea, and openly to come forward before 
all the world (John vii. 1, etc.). In this light the 

conduct of His family must be viewed. Their unbe- 
lief consists not in doubting Him, but in imagining 
that it was theirs to preserve and direct Him by their 
worldly policy. Meyer is therefore mistaken when 
he maintains that the mother of Jesus was, at the 
time, not decided in her faith. Such instances as 
the later suggestion of His brothers (John vii. 1), 
the history of Peter (Matt. xvi. 33), that of Thomas 
John xx.), nay, that of all the disciples, prove that 
ring the period of spiritual development prior to 
the Feast of Pentecost, there were seasons when even 


Lange adds in small type: with vain effort. Comp. Luke vill. 19, who says, they 


believers might for a time be unbelieving, ¢. e., self- 
willed, and deficient in the spirit of full surrender 
to Christ. The announcement of the mother of 
Jesus led to that exclamation of a woman in the 
crowd recorded in Luke xi. 27. Manifestly the cir- 
cumstances are identical—in both cases we have the 
simile about this generation, and the demand of a 
si When, by His reply, Who is My mother? 
Christ had overcome the temptation from that source, 
He was invited by one of the Pharisees, as stated in 
Luke xi. 87. The situation is explained in the Gos- 
pel of Mark. The crowd was so great, that there was 


no leisure so much as to eat bread (ch. iii. 20); or, as 


we understand it, quietly to return to His home. A 
Pharisee, whose house was close at hand, took occa- 
sion to invite the Lord,—no doubt with a malicious 
purpose. No sooner had Christ sat down, than the 
Pharisee immediately reproached Him with omitting 
the customary washings. Probably the Pharisees 
present at the meal were desirous of employing this 
opportunity for their wicked devices against the Sa- 
viour. But the Lord addressed them in lan of 
even more solemn and conclusive warning (Luke xi. 
89)—the main ideas being afterward further devel- 
oped and applied in His last address to the Pharisees 
at Jerusalem. In the midst of these machinations 
of His enemies, vast multitudes of people gather 
around (ch. xii. 1); Jesus is soon restored to His dis- 
ciples; He continues His warning address against the 
Pharisees ; and having refused a request to settle a 
dispute about an inheritance (ch. xii. 18), He betakes 
Himself to the shore of the lake, where He delivers 
Se least some of) His parables concerning the king- 
om of heaven (Matt. xiii.). 

Ver. 47. Thy mother and thy brothers.— 
Meyer holds that the latter expression implies that 
they were His uterine brothers; but an analogous 

ent might be derived from the term, father, in 
Luke ii. 48. The only legitimate inference from the 
Jewish use of language is, that they were His legal 
brothers, no matter whether they were uterine or 
merely adoptive brothers. For the arguments in fa- 
vor of the latter view, we refer to the article Jacobue, 
in Herzog’s Real Encyclop.* 


* Cheba are not two, but three different views on the 
four brothers of Christ, James, Jose aera and Judas 
(sisters also are mentioned, Matt. xiil. 

Joseph by a former marriage, and hence older hal/-brothers 
of Jesus. Sv the oldest Greek tradition. 2, children of Jo- 
seph and plod ¢ and hence younger full-brothere of Jesus. 
So Tertullian, Helvidius (who already produced Matt. {. 18, 


24, 25; Luke fi. 7, and other arguments in favor of this view, : 
yidoronie lees my History of the . 


but was violently assailed b 
Christian Church, vol. 11, B- 231), and a number of modern 
Protestant divines, as Herder, Stier, Neander, Winer, ete. ; 
8, children ofa stater of tho Virgin oe b and hence only 
cousins of Jesus. So Jorome, the Roman Catholic and many 
Protestant commentntors, among whom are Olshausen and 
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Ver. 49. Upon (éxi) His disciples.—Here the 
disciples in the wider sense. Jesus here places spir- 
itual above carnal! ties, His relatives are set aside, in 
as far as, for the moment, they had turned from the 
obedience of discipleship ; but they are included, in 
as far as, by grace, they are enabled to stand fast in 
this temptation. Thus the Lord guards His position, 
the sanctity of His calling, and the holy effect of this 
grand moment, which would have been destroyed by 
worldly prudence. At the same time, He also watches 
over the faith of His mother and of His disciples, and 
gives a living example how everything else is to be 
subordinate to the Divine calling. Bengel: Non 
spernit matrem, sed anteponit patrem.—There is noth- 
ing in the text to warrant the supposition of Ebrard, 
that the announcement of His mother and brothers 
was made use of by some cunning enemies, in order 
to interruvt His denunciations; nor in that of Meyer, 
that in all probability Jesus did not admit them to 
His presence. But the latter critic is right in contro- 
verting the idea of Chrysostom, that this message was 

a piece of ostentation on the part of the relatives of 
‘ Jesus. Lisco: Perhaps the presence of His family 
was announced for the purpose of showing that one 
who jiad such humble relatives could not be the Mes- 
siah. But we see nothing to warrant this view. Be- 
sides, the announcement was made at the request of 
the mother. of Jesus. 

Ver. 50. [The same is my brother, and sis- 
ter, and mother.—Note, that Christ does not intro- 
duce the term, father, since he had no human father. 
A hint of the mystery of the supernatural concep- 
tion.—P. 8. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. With the position here assigned to the mother 
of Jesus, we may contrast the decree of Pope Pius 
IX., a. D. 1854, about the Immaculate Conception of 
Mary. Like John the Baptist, she wavered—no doubt, 
erate from unbounded love to her Son; but, like 

im, she was upheld by the strong hand of Jesus. 
[Avrorp: “All these characteristics of the mother 
of our Lord are deeply interesting, both in themselves, 
and as building up, when put together, the most de- 
cisive testimony against the fearful superstition which 
has assigned to her the place of a goddess in the 
Romish mythology. Great and inconceivable as the 
honor of that meek and holy woman was, we find 
her repeatedly (see John ii. 4) the object of rebuke 
from her divine Sop, and hear Him here declaring, 
that it is one which the humblest believer in Him has 
in common with her.”—P. S.] 

2. Gregory the Great: To announce the gospel is, 
80 to apeak, to become the mother of the Lord ; for 
thus we bear Him anew. Comp. especially Rev. xii. 
2. The Church, as bearing Christ. Every Christian, 
as priest, declaring Christ and bearing Hin, figura- 
tively the mother of Christ; as following Him, and 
manifesting the same mind, His brother; as receiv- 
ing and receptive, His sister. But we must not press 
the symbolical interpretation. The terms, mother, 


Lange. The brothers of Jesus are mentioned in the follow- 
ing passages: Matt. xil. 46 (comp. Mark fii. 81; Luke viil 
195; Matt. xiii. 55, 56 Seger vi 3); John ii. 12; vil. 8, 6, 10; 
Acts i. 14; 1 Cor. ix. I have discussed this difficult snb- 
er at Jength in my book on James, the bruther of our Lord, 

rlin, 1842. Comp. on the literature Winer sub Jesus and 
sub Jacobus, Meyer ad Matt. xii. 46 (p. 275), and my Exeget. 
Note on Matt. xiii, 55 below.—P. 8.) 
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brother, sister, signify the nearest relatives, the mem- 
bers of the spiritual family of Christ. 

[Pope Grecory says (Moral. in Evang.): “ Qui 
Christi frater est credendo, mater efficitar \ 
do ; quasi enim parit eum quem in corde audientis in- 
fuderit.” Compare also the remarks of Carysosrom : 
‘‘ How many women have blessed that holy virgin 
and her womb, and have desired to be such a mother 
as she was! What hinders them? Christ has made 
for us a wide way to this happiness: and not only 
women, but men may tread it; the way of obedience, 
this is it which makes such a mother—not the throes 
of parturition.”’” Worpswortn: “There is but one 
true nobility, that of obedience to God. This is great- 
er than that of the Virgin’s relationship to Christ.” 
Matrnew Henry: “ All obedient believers are near 
akin to Jesus Christ. They wear His name, bear 
His image, have His nature, are of His family. He 
loves them, converses freely with them as his rela- 
tions. He bids them welcome to His table, takes 
care of them, provides for them, sees that they want 
nothing that is fit for them; when He died, He left 
them rich legacies; now He is in heaven, He keeps up 
@ correspondence with them, and will have them all 
to be with Him at last, and will in nothing fail to do 
the kinsman’s part, nor will ever be ashamed of His 
poor relations, but will confess them before men, be- 
fore the angels, and before His Father.”—P. S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Let us never imagine that we can preserve the 
cause of God by worldly policy.—Sad state of mind 
of those who fancy they must preserve the cause of 
God by worldly artifices or other worldly means (the 
staying of the ark, etc.).— The chosen handmaid 
wavering in the hour of temptation.— Wherein the 
natural kindred of Jesus differ from His spiritual 
family. 1. According to His human descent, He 
springs from the former; according to His Divine 
dignity and mission, the latter springs from Him. 2 
The former may misunderstand Him; the latter is 
founded in knowledge of His glory. 3. The former 
was saved, as belonging to the latter; while the lat- 
ter occupies a place of equal intimacy and affection 
with the former.—The Holy Family of Jesus.—Meek- 
ness of Jesus, in that He’ is willing to be born in the 
children of His Spirit—He that doeth the will of My 
Father, etc. ; or, the servant of God, Christ’s kins- 
man.—Jesus the Saviour of Mary,—the Saviour of 
all the elect.—The Mighty One, who upholdeth all 
the wavering heroes of God. 

Starke :—Friends and relatives are ofttimes in 
needless anxiety about those near and dear to them. 
—Public duty must always take precedence of domes- 
tic obligations.—We must not be detained or hinder- 
ed by intercourse even with our best friends.—Hed- 
inger :—We know not Christ after the flesh.—(Cra- 
mer : By faith we are as closely related to Christ as 
if we were of His kindred.— Osiander : Man’s high- 
est nobility consists in having been born of God, 
and being the friend of Christ, 2 Pet. i. 4. 

Gerlach :—The bonds of earthly affection must 
be renounced, if they stand in the way of the progress 
of the kingdom of God. 

Heubner :—Care for relatives and nepotism have 
made more than one Fi, 1 Sam. iii. 18.--Behold 
how wide the heart of Jesus is! 


oe 


- geo Danz and Wrrer in their 


CHAP. XIII. 1-81 


D. CHRIST MANIFESTS HIS ROYAL DIGNITY BY PRESENTING, IN SEVEN PARABLES, 
THE FOUNDING AND DEVELOPMENT OF HIS KINGDOM THROUGH ALL ITS PHASES, 


FROM ITS BEGINNING TO ITS END. 


CHaprer XIII. 1-61. 
(Parallels: Mark iv. 1-20, 80-34; Luke viii. 4-15; xiil, 18-21.) 


Conrenrs :—The parable of the sower; or, first parable concerning the kingdom of heaven: its institution by the Word, 
The teaching of Jesus concerning parables.—Second parable: the tares among the wheat; or, the seed of the Spirit 
and the heresies.—Third parable: the grain of mustard-seed ; or, the spread of the Church.—Fourth parable: the wo- 
man and the leaven; or, the Christianization and evangelization of the world.—Fifth parable: the treagnre hid in the 
field; or, invisible salvation hid within the visible Church.—Sixth parable: the pearl of great price; or, Christianity 
as the highest spiritual good in the world.—Seventh parable: the net full of fishes; or, the Judgment which ushers in 


the manifestation of the kingdom of heaven. 


ee cee 


EXEGETICAL NOTES ON THE WHOLE SECTION. 


(Lrreeature on THE Parances.—UncERr: De parabo- 
larum Jesu natura, interpretations, usu, Lips., 1828. F. 
G. Loo: The Parables of Jesus, Berlin, 1831, and later. 
Agxot: The Parables of Jesue Christ (16 Meditations), 


Magdeb., 1842. E. Gerswe.i: Meposttion of the Parables 


and of other parts of the Gospels, Lond., 1889, vols. 6. 
RiowarD CuEexgvix TRENCH (now archbishop of Dublin): 
Notes on the Parables of our Lord, 9th ed., Lond., 1863 (a 
former edition reprinted in New York). A very useful and 
deserved! popa ar book. Special introductory essays on 
the Parable by Dr. Lanesr in Herzog’s Encycl, sub Gleich- 
vol v., p. 153 sqq., and another in Schneider's 
Zettachrife fir christl, Wissenschaft, etc. for 

1856; by Card. Wisewan in his Misc. Essays; by Dr. Grr- 
Bart in the “ Mercersbarg Review,” eto. mong the com- 
mentators of the Gospola, OLsHAUsEN and Stree (Words of 
Jesus) are cs ly rich on the Parables. For older works 
on the Parables and the exposition of particular Parables, 
Manuals of Theol. FAter., sub 
verbo Parabel; Hevsxner: Comment. on Matthew, p. 181; 
Pap Notes, etc., pp. 494 and 495 (6th Lond. ed.).— 


1. The Evangelist Matthew combines the seven 
parables of the Lord concerning the development of 
the kingdom of heaven into a connected series, and 
at first sight creates the impression that they were 
uttered on the same day. But we must remember, 
that on that day Jesus had already been engaged in 
another great work, and that Matthew himself inti- 
mates at least two distinct pauses between the differ- 
ent parables (eomp. Mark iv. 10). But according to 
Mark (iv. 1 seq.; comp. ver. 85 and Matt, viii. 18 
seq.), three of these parables—that of the sower, that 
of the grain of mustard-seed, and between them the 
beautiful parable concerning the natural growth of 
the seed—had been taught by Jesus at an earlier 
period, viz., on the day when He passed over to Gad- 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. Tox Parasries or Curist.—As parables were 
one of the forms in which the Lord conveyed His 
doctrine, they should, in the first place, be studied in 
connection with His other methods of teaching. 
The first and most direct of these was the simple 
declaration or preaching of the gospel, which accom- 
panied the facts of the gospel—such as the procla- 
mation of the kingdom of God, of forgiveness of sins, 
the call to discipleship, the bestowal of a new name, 
or of power and authority, special promises, special 
Injunctions, etc. When addressed to a sympathetic 


ara and calmed the storm. Luke records the par- 
able of the sower together with the calming of the 
storm at sea somewhat later (Luke viii. 5 seq. ; 22 seq. ; 
comp. Matt. viii. 23 seq.). Hence we must not look 
here for A strict chronological succession, while from 
the definite notices of Mark we infer that some of 
these parables had been uttered at an earlier period. 
But Matthew had good internal reasons for the prag- 
matic unity of his narrative. Foremost among these 
is the motive which induced the Lord to choose the 
parabolical form of teaching. This motive, which 
had appeared at an earlier stage of this history, be- 
came a distinct and avowed principle of action when 
the enmity of the Pharisees and of the people broke 
forth in an undisguised manner, and forced Him to 
come out with the full doctrine concerning the king- 
dom of God; while at the same time, on account of 
the spiritual decay of the people, it could be set forth 
only in the form of parables. Another motive which 
helped to determine the arrangement adopted by 
Matthew, was the close internal affinity of these seven 
parables, although we cannot, with Meyer, regard it 
as necessarily implying chronological succession. The 
greater part of them were, no doubt, delivered on 
one and the same day; and it is quite possible that 
Jesus, for the sake of their connection, again repeat- 
ed on this occasion the parables which tle had pre- 
viously spoken. 

2. The omission of the particle 3¢ serves to give 
additional force to the expression in ver 1. For, in 
this case we have not merely a historical continua- 
tion; the term implies that on that day the Lord 
fully adopted the parabolic mode of teaching 


IDEAS ON THE PARABLES. 


audience, thie declaration of the gospel was delivered 
in a regular, didactic manner, in the form of maxima, 
or gnomes—as, for example, the Sermon on the 
Mount. The use of proverbs, gnomes, or sententious 
mazims (mapoinla, proverbium, >t, which, 
however, may also denote a parable), was a favorite 
mode of teaching among the Jews, after the example 
of Solomon in the Book of Proverbs. The proverd 
is a short, epigrammatic, pointed sentence, frequently 
figurative and concrete, occasionally paradoxical and 
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hyperbolical, at other times poetical, but always vivid 
and sharply outlined, so as to present in a transpa- 
rent and significant form a deep, rich, and pregnant 
idea, which shines in the light of truth and burns in 
the fire of personal application—bright and brilliant 
like a true gem. But in dealing with individuals, the 
Saviour made use of the didactic dialogue (instead of 
the formal declaration), which in the presence of 
His intimate disciples assumed the form of the most 
direct address, at once instructing the mind and mov- 
ing the heart. So especially in the parting discourses 
of the Saviour as recorded by St. John. When, on 
the other hand, those before Him were either stran- 
gers to His word or prejudiced against it, the heaven- 
ly Teacher made use of simili or parables, Un- 

er special circumstances, these were extended into 
parabolical discourses,—i. ¢., discourses which as- 
sumed the form of parables, or parables to which the 
interpretation was added. Lastly, when confronted 
by enemies and Christ adopted the method 
of questioning (disputation), following it up by a warn- 
ing, or by what weuld serve to silence an opponent— 
the ultimate mode of dealing with such persons bein 
either open rebuke, or else solemn testimony. Final- 
ly, His silence also should be ranked among the forms 
of His teaching—viewing, as we do, of them 
not merely as a speech, but as a fact. 

The object of the parables, therefore, was to pre- 
sent the truth, more especially the doctrine of Christ 
concerning the kingdom of heaven, as in all its phascs 
in direct opposition to the popular prejudices of the 
Jews, yet in a manner adapted to the weak under- 
standing of a people ruled by these errors. 

The use of parables for conveying instruction 
was very common among Eastern nations generally, 
and more particularly among the Jews (see Judges 
ix. 7; 2 Sam. xii. 1; Isa. v. 1; Unger, de Parabola- 
rum Jesu natura, interpretatione, usu, Lips. 1828). 
The parable is a species of figurative speech, tix 


(which, however, comprises with the full parable alsc 
the parabolic sentence and the gnome). Unger de 
fines a parable as “‘ collatio, per narrattunculam Jicam, 
sed veri similem, serio illustrans rem sublimiorem. 

Meyer regards it as “ the narrative of a fictitious but 
common and natural occurrence, for the purpose of 
embodying and illustrating some doctrine.” But in 
treating of the parables of Scripture, it is not suffi- 
cient to enumerate only these outward characteristics, 
more especially us in the Gospel of John the outward 
and visible order of things is throughout employed as 
the transparent symbol of the invisible world, or of 
the kingdom of heaven. This mode of teaching it- 
self must have had some special meaning and object, 
and convey some evangelical truth. The parable is a 
distinct outward reflection of spiritual life, under the 
form of a scene taken from real and everyday life, 
which, besides its primary object of embodying some 
particular lesson, also conveys the general truth, that 
spiritual life is capable of being symbolized and re- 
flected.* The real, though figurative, relations sub- 
sisting between the outer and the inner, the lower 


} and the higher life, suggest the elements from which 


the didactic and poctic parables were constructed, 
which in turn were either extended into parabolic 
discourses (or gave rise to them), or else summed up 
in parabolic expressions. To illustrate this, we sub- 
mit the following Table :— 


* (Dr. Texncn, in the General Introduction to his Notes 
on the Parables, instead of adding another to the many de- 
finitions of the parable already given by the Greek fathers 
(comp. Sutcer: Thesaurus s. ¢. wapaBoAt), by Jerome, 
by Bengel, Unger, Teclmann, and other modern writers, pre- 
fers to explain its nature by noting the differences of the 

arable from the fu/a, the m the proverb, and the al 

gory. Dr. Aurorp likewise briefly distingnishes the para 
ble from these kindred forms of composition, and thon de 
tines the parablo, similarly as Unger and Meyer, to be “a 
serious narration, within the limits of provabliity, of a 
course of action pointing to some moral or sp 
Truth."—P. 8.] : 


(1.) Constituent Elemenis of Parables ; or Parables in the narrowest sense. 


1 


a, Tézos. 


The outline, archetype, or mo- 
del of some reality which was yet 
to appear. Similitude of essence, 
difference of development, proto- 
| of that which was to be deve- 
Ded and evolved. Thus the ordi- 
nances and institutions of the Old 
Testament were, in their inward 
essence, types of the New Testa- 
ment. Similarly, the first era 
serves as a type of the second. 


y life, emd 


of the inner life. 


6. EduBodAop. y 
The equivalent, visible sign 0 

what is invisible. That:which is 
outward a sign of that which is in- 
ward, and hence the lower a sign 
of the higher. Simtlitude of mode 
and form, difference as to 
of what is higher. 
us the oudward rite is a symbol 


ce "AAAnyopla. 

The mark and indication of 
outward similarity, or also of the 
internal relationship and connec- 
tion of things. A count 
and reappearance of what has the 
same shape and form, either in 
the world of matter or of mind. 
Thus the serpent was an allegory 
of Satan. 


stage 


. ‘ (2) The Didactic and Poetic Parables. 
(With these the strictly poetical form of parables should be conjoined, if they had a place here.) ° 


a The Typical Parable. 


The sacraments of the 
New Testament as marking 
the great outlines of the 
kingdom of heaven. The 
Church as a type of the 
kingdom of God. Represen- 
tation of the state of future 
perfectness in the first 
sketch and plan, or when 
commencing to carry the 
echeme into execution. 


ovpBodroy. 


from everyday life. 


b. The Symbolical Parable. 


The parables of the 
Lord (the rapaBoAn), even 
philologically akin to the 
(In some of 
their phases allegorical; for 
example, the tares.) Exhi- 
bition of spiritual transac- 
tions and facts in the de- 
scription (not fiction) of 
scenes and events taken 


c. The Allegorical Parable. 


Used only in certain aspects, and for the pur. 
pose of supplementing the symbolical parables, 
as in God’s world and in reality evil can only 
exist in allegorical signs of outward appearance, 
not in symbolical si of wicked subsistence. 
Hence also the Apocalypse deals most largely in 
allegories. In secular poetry the allegorical cle- 
ment is chiefly embodied in the form of fables. 
The only expression in the N. T. reminding us 
of this style of composition, is the allusion of 
the Saviour to Herod: Tell that fox. 


—_——— 
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(3.) The Parabolical Discourses ; or, Extended and Applied Similitudes. 


(i. «., Figurative discourses, in which parables are conjoined with their interpretation, or application, or 
with some doctrinal statement; as, for example, in Matt. vii. 24; xi. 16.) 


a. Typical Parabolical Dis- 

course. 

Figurative anticipation of full 
development and completion when 
only the principle of it exists, ag : 
“The blind see,” etc.—‘ The 
dead shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God,” John v. 25.—‘* Who- 


b. Symbolical Parabolical Dis- 
course. 


The sayings and discourses re- 
corded by John concerning the 
Israelite without guile, the temple, 
the new birth, the brazen serpent, 
the fountain, the manna, the vine, 
the good shepherd, ete. 


_¢, Allegorical Parabolical Dis- 
course. 


The sending forth among 
wolves, the corrupt tree, etc. 


so eateth My flesh,” etc., John vi. 
54. 


(4.) The Parabolical Expressions ; or, Rhetorical and Figurative Allusions. 


a. The typical parabolical ex- 
pression, or 
and viewed with reference to form, 
the Mefonymy. The hairs of your 
head are “numbered.” Bethsai- 
da, Capernaum, the land of Sodom. 


—“TJI am the resurrection.” 


house-tops. 


5. The symbolical parabolical 
he; or, used expression, or Metaphor.—‘ What expression, or the simple rhetori- 
I tell you in darkness, that speak 
ye in light.” Preaching upon the 


e. The allegorical parabolica, 


cal figure, and figurative compari- 
son.—“ As a thief in the night.” 


2. Ossect or THE Use or Parapies.—According | ers might have comprehended ita import (see ch. xxi. 


to the modern view, our Lord had recourse to par- 
ables for the exclusive purpose of presenting the truth 
in a form adapted to the weak and carnal understand- 
ing of a people which otherwise could not have grasp- 
ed it. Then the parables would be merely a popular 
mode of teaching. But the explanations of their ob- 
ject furnished by the Lord Himself (Matt. xiii. 13 ; 
Mark iv. 11; Luke viii. 10) go far beyond this peda- 

ical view of the subject. ‘‘ Therefore,” He says, 
“speak I to them in parables, because seeing they 
gee not, and hearing they hear not, neither do they 
understand.” This perhaps might be regarded as in- 
dicating that the only object of Christ was to render 
His doctrine more plain and easily intelligible. But, 
on the other hand, the reference to Isa. vi. 9, 10, 
which speaks of the hardening of the people under 
the preaching of the prophet, and which our Lord de- 
clares was being then fulfilled; the declaration of 
blessedness in regard to the disciples, to whom the 
Master could interpret these parables; and, lastly, 
the use of fva in Mark and Luke (that, or in order 
that, seeing they may not see), instead of the &r: of 
our Goapel show that the motive of the Saviour in 
making use of parables was more deep and solemn 
than the above theory implies. It was certainly in 
judgment that He could not set before the Jews the 
bare and undisguised truth concerning His kingdom. 
Still, it was not primarily intended as a judicial blind- 
ing, but in order to present the truth in a form ac- 
ceasible to the senses, which would at the same time 
serve both to conceal and to reveal it, according to 
the state of the hearers; or, in other words, to pre- 
sent the truth in such a coloring as the diseased vis- 
ion of the people alone could bear. Unbelievers 
would not so readily elicit the spiritual truth from 
this symbolic form, and hence not so easily pervert 
it to their own condempation. Accordingly, while 
this mode of teaching was in itself a judgment, it was 
also combined with mercy, since it averted from them 
the doom of hardening themselves under the truth. 
It was impossible, moreover, to found and prefer 
charges of heresy against His ea when pro- 
pounded in that manner, even although hostile hear- 


45). On the other hand, those of the people who 
were susceptible would be enabled more and more 
clearly to gather the spiritual truth when conveyed 
in this transparent form. Indeed, Matt. xiii. 35 shows 
that such was one of the objects which the Saviour 
had in view; while Mark iv. 83 pointedly indicates 
the fact, that Jesus chose a form adapted to all His 
hearers, and to both parties, in order to set before 
them the doctrine concerning the kingdom of heaven. 
The parables of the Lord were an exhibition of the 
spiritual history of His kingdom, presented in pictures 
and figures derived from the things of this world. 
Even this continual comparing of the kingdom with 
the things of time and of sense, must have shown the 
people that the kingdom itself was not of this world. 
Finally, the parables of the Saviour resemble His 
miracles, in that, on the one hand, they exhibit the 
power of the kingdom of heaven in a variegated and 
striking light, while on the other they present it, as 
it were, in broken rays and isolated facts and 
events. 

8. Tae PARABLES OF THE LORD IN THEIR CONNEO- 
TION. 

(1.) The key and introdurtion to the seven open- 
ing parables concerning the progress and development 
of the kingdom of God in general (Matt. xiii.), is found 
in an eighth parable, recorded by Mark (iv. 26), 
which is intended to show the fixed law and regular- 
ity of this spiritual development. 

(2.) The parables concerning the compassion and 
mercy by which the kingdom of God is founded (as 
opposed to the prejudices of the Jews).—a. Misun- 
derstanding and misapplication of mercy and compas- 
sion leads to judgment. 1. Misunderstanding and 
misapplication of the blessing of God; or, the folly 
of the rich man, Luke xii. 16. 2. Misunderstanding 
and misapplication of the long-suffering of God ; or, 
the barren fig tree, Luke xiii. 6.—b. Pure compas 
sion, divine or human, but especially the compaasion 
of Christ: the good Samaritan.—c. Compassion turn- 
ing away from the blinded (the guests who had been 
invited), and turning to the poor and necdy: the great 
supper, Luke xiv. 15; mercy and judgment as ap- 
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pearing in the figurative narrative of the supper. Ac- | 


cordingly, this parable forms a transition to the 
exhibition of divine mercy.—d, Saving mercy. It 
discerns the wretched state of the lost; but at the 
same time also discovers a value attaching to them, 
derived from the bestowal of mercy upon them. The 
lost sheep; the lost piece of money ; the lost son, 
Luke xv. The conditions of mercy. nce, hu- 
mility: the Pharisee and the publican, Luke xviii. 
9-14. The delays and answers of mercy ; ita de 
mand: prayer. The working and wrestling of gen- 
uine faith (Luke xviii. 1-8 ; comp. Luke xi. 5-8: the 
call and demand made upon the friend at night). Av- 
dence of the experience of grace. The blessin at- 
taching to mercifulness ; or, the unjust steward, Luke 
xvi. 1. The judgment pronounced upon unmerciful- 
ness, esented in a negative form (worldly unmer- 
cifulness *): the rich man, Luke xvi. 19 ;—presented 
in a positive gm (spiritual unmercifulness, sancti- 
monious uncharitableness, harsh judgments): the 
harsh servant, Matt. xviii. 28. 

(3.) Retributive justice ag directing the administra- 
tion of the kingdom of God.—The one penny to each 
of the laborers in the vineyard ; or, the reward as of 
Sree grace (Matt. xx. 1). The ten servants and the 
ten talents ; or, the Lord as a trader during His ab- 
sence from the city, and during its revolt; or, the re- 
ward of quiet, persevering faithfulness, as contrasted 
with the punishment of unfaithfulness during the re- 
volt of the world, on which judgment descends (Luke 
xix. 11). The three servants, and the blessing attach- 
ing to the faithful use of the gifts entrusted io us, as 
contrasted with the curse attaching to the misappli- 
cation of gifts and talents (Matt. xxv. 14-30). 

4.) The jud which complete and usher in 
the kingdom of God.—a. Mercy and judgment. Un- 


der the figure of the marriage feast, Matt. xxii. 1. | 


The two sons of the owner of the vineyard, Matt. xxi. 
28. The unfaithful husbandmen, Matt. xxi. 33. The 
foolish and the wise virgins, Matt. xxv. 1-13.—4. 
Final judgment upon the ministry of the word, or 
the evil servant, Matt. xxiv. 48. c. Final judgment 
upon the nations. Mercy presiding even on that 
awful occasion,—presented in the form of a parable, 
Matt. xxv. 31. 

“Here, at the climax of all the parables of the 
New Testament, we see the bud of the parabolical 
form of teaching opening up and disclosing the beau- 
teous flower which it had enclosed. The manifesta- 
tion and appearance of the kingdom of God is now 
clearly and undisguisedly presented, although the 
manifold symbolical outlines by which it is surround- 
ed show that this section embodies only the climax 
of all the parables.” Lange, Leben Jesu, 

Another point deserves special mention. The 
parables of the Lord all pointedly exhibit the con- 
trast between the kingdom of Christ—its fundamen- 
tal principle and laws—and the carnal notions of the 
Jews concerning the reign of the Messiah; more es- 
pecially, the contrast between the free and universal 
grace of God, and the hierarchical and national con- 
ception of the Deity, and a partisan reign; between 
the apostasy of the Jews, and the faith of publicans 
and sinners, and even of Gentiles; between the 
Church and the world ; the external and the internal 
Church ; the children of outward forms, and those 
of the spirit; between the judgment passed by the 


* (The Edinb. trsl. has here: “eoha? unmercifulness,” 
from the first edition of Lange: “welche Unbarmherzigkeit,” 
which is an evident misprint for weliWiche, as o to the 


following “ getsiiche Unbarmherzigkeit.”—P. 8. 
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Master upon spiritual pride, self-righteousness, un- 
charitableness, sanctimonious harshness and rigorism 
of doctrine, and the gracious salvation accorded to 
humility, to believing service, to endurance, to love, 
and to gentleness. 

4, THe SEVEN PaRaBLES WHICH TREAT OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE Kinapom oF Gop, Marr. x11 
—It will readily be perceived that these parables ex- 
hibit the entire development of the kingdom of God 
in its leading outlines, from the commencement to 
the close of it. The first parable treats of the insti- 
tution of the kingdom of God, and the last, of its 
completion on earth by the final judgment ; while the 
five intermediate parables successively mark its pro- 
gress: the wheat among the tares ; the grain of mus- 
tard seed among the trees ; the leaven leavening the 
whole lump; the treasure found in the field; the 
kingdom of heaven as the pearl of great prioe.* 

At the same time, each of these parables forms 
in itself a complete and independent section,—like all 
the other doctrinal portions of Scripture, and espe- 
cially the various prophetic sketches in Isaiah and in 
the Book of Revelation. Still, under every new phase 
as it emerges in each of these parables, the kingdom 
and its history are presented from another aspect, and 
in a new form, marking ita onward progress from the 
commencement to the completion. If parables present 
the ideal phasesin the development of the om of 
heaven, we shall naturally expect that they bear 
reference to the historical succession of the different 
forms through which the visible Church has passed. 
Accordingly, we cannot fail to trace in the parable of 
the sower a picture of the apostolic age; in the par- 
able of the tares, the ancient Catholic Church spring- 


*;Atrorp: “The seven parables related in this chapter 
cannot be regarded as 2 cojicction made by tue evangelist as 
relating to one subject, the Kingdom of Heaven and its devel- 
opment; they are clear) adiowet by ver. 583 to have been 

1 spoken on one and the same occasion, snd form indeed 
a complete and glorious whole in their inner and deeper 
sense. The jiret four of these A plies appear tu have been 
spoken to the multitude from the ship; the last three, to the 

teciples in the house.” D. Brown: “These parabics are 
SEVEN in number; and it is nut a little remarkable that 
while this is the sacred number, the first rour of them 
were spoken to the mixed multitude, while the remaining 
THREE were spoken to the Twelve in private—these divi- 
sions, four and three, being themselves notable in the sym- 
bolical arithmetic of Scripture. Anotber thing remarkable 
in the structnre of these parables is, that while the first of 
the seven—that of the Sower—is of the nature of an intro- 
duction to the whole, the remaining six consist of taree 
pairs—the second and seventh, the third and fourth, and 
the fifth and sixth, corresponding to each other; each palr 
setting forth the same gencral truths, but with a certain 
diversity of aspect. All! this can hardly be accidental."— 
Observe also the natural and easy transition in the or- 
der of the seven parables, from the sower and the good seed 
to the enemy and the tares among the wheat; from tho 
sown fleld tothe mustard seed and mighty tree, from the 
external growth of the plant to the internal growth and pro- 
cess of penetration and assimilation; then to the treasure in 
the flold, suggested by the seed buried in the ground, from 
the lucky discoverer to the earnest seeker and finder, from 
the treasure to the precious pearl, the treasure of the decp; 
which suggests the sea, the fishermen with their net, the 
mixed crowd on the beach, the final separation and consum- 
mation. Thus from the first sowing of Christianity in the 
days of Christ and the apostles to the genera] judgment wa 
have one continued process of growth and development of 
good and bad, Christ and Anti-Christ (wheat and tares), ex- 
ternal and Internal (mustard seed and leaven), findirg with- 
out seeking (the treasure in the field), and seeking and find- 
ing (the pearl of great price), and a continuous partial judg- 
ment and separation—since the history of the world and the 
church {s @ (not tc) judgment of both—foreshadowing and 
ending at last in the final consummation on the banks of 
eternity (the parable uf the net). All these processes go 
hand in hand and act and react one upon another, each 
riod doing the same work under new aspects, with pec 
gifts, with fresh zeal and energy.—P. 8.) 


— 
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ing up in the midst of heresies; in the parable of the 
mustard bush, resorted to by the birds of the air as 
if it were a tree, and loaded with their nests, a re- 
presentation of the secular state-Church under Con- 
stantine the Great ; in the leaven that is mixed among 
the three measures of meal, the pervading and trans- 
forming influence of Christianity in the medixval 
Church, among the barbarous races of Europe; in 
the parable of the treasure in the field, the period of 
the Reformation; in the parable of the pearl, the 
contrast between Christianity and the acquisitions of 
modern secular culture; and in the last parable, a 


picture of the closing judgment. These les em- 
body both the bright and the dark aspect of the his- 
tory of the kingdom of heaven; while the seven be- 
atitudes reflect the light (being primarily a delinea- 
tion of the ideal progress and advancement of believ- 
ers), and the letters to the seven churches in the 
Book of Revelation, mainly the shadows of the final 
catastrophe, or of the coming judgment (being pri- 
marily a delineation of the seven churches of Asia 
Minor). The subjoined table will serve to give a 
clearer view of this: 


1. The poor in spirit: the 
kingdom of heaven. 


2. They that mourn: com- 
fort. | 


8. The meek: poxsession of 
the earth. 


4. Hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness: being filled. 


5. The merciful: obtaining of 
mercy. 


1. Theasower: the good field 
and the fruit. 


2. The wheat among the 


tares., 


8. The grain of mustard seed 
grown into a tree. 


4. The leaven put among the 
three measures of meal. 


5. The treasure found in the 
field. 


where Satan’s seat is 


1. Ephesus. Patience and per- 
severance in the work of faith. 
Deficiency in the root of the life 
of faith. 

2. Smyrna. Rich and flour- 
ishing, by the side of the syna- 
gogue of Satan. 

8. Pergamos. Hath held fast 
amidst martyrdom. Dwelleth 
in the 
world). Balaamites or Nicolai- 
tanes: combination of Christiani- 
ty with the lust of the world. 

4. Thyatira, Abundance of 
works. The woman Jezebel: a 
fanatical prophetess committing 
fornication with the world. 

5. Sardis, Hath a name that 
it liveth, and is dead. A few 


6. The pure in heart: vision 
God. 


crifice. 


% The peacemakers: dignity 
of the children of God. 
the bad fishes, 


We do not mean to say, however, that the ideal 
progression in these parables fully reflects the histor- 
ical succession of the principal phases in the history 
of the kingdom of God; it only delineates its gen- 
eral outlines. 

All the seven parables, then, are intended to repre- 
sent, in regular succession, the development of the 
kingdom of heaven in its conflict with and victory 
over the opposition of the world, and in its hidden 
character as contrasted with the Jewish notions of 
the reign of Messiah. Hence in each of the parables 
the lights and shadows of the kingdom of heaven are 
brought out. These shadows are, in the first para- 
ble, the three varieties of bad soil ; in the second, the 
enemy, the tares, and the indiscriminating zeal of the 
servants ; in the third, the mistake of treating a large 
ais plant as if it had been a forest tree, and the 

ging of the birds in its branches (regarding and 
treating the kingdoin of heaven as if it had been a 
worldly eR in the fourth, the mixing up and 
the hiding of the leaven in the meal; in the fifth, the 
concealment of the treasure ; in the sixth, the seem- 
ing disappearance of the pearl of great price in the 
hands of the merchants, and among other pearls; 
and in the seventh, the mixing up of the good fish 
with the bad, and with other foul breed of the sea: 
On the other hand, the bright side of the picture, in 
the first parable, is the rich field waving with fruit ; 


6. The pearl of great price: 
sought and obtained at great sa- 


7. The net drawn out of the 
sea: separation of the good and 


names in Sardis, which have not 
defiled their garments, walk with 
the Lord im white. 

6. Philadelphia. An open 
door. A little strength. Kept 
the word. Victorious over many 
of the synagogue of Satan. 

7, Laodicea. Neither cold nor 
hot. “I will spue thee out of My 
mouth. Be zealous and repent. 
Behold, I stand at the door.” 


in the second, the wheat outgrowing the tares ; in the 
third, the wonderful upshooting of the grain of mus- 
tard seed; in the fourth, the leaven acting as a 
stronger power, pervading and affecting by its unseen 
efficacy the three measures of meal—thus represent- 
ing the influence of the divine life overcoming and 
transforming our old nature ; in the fifth, the picture 
of the treasure found, and of the surrender of all 
other things for its possession; in the sixth, the pic- 
ture of the pearl of great price, and of the ardent de- 
votedness with which it is sought and procured ; in 
the seventh, the picture of the good fish, and of the 
net now free from the encumbrance of the bad. In 
accordance with the structure and symbolical mean- 
ing of the number seven, we direct our attention, in 
the first place, to the first four parables. Here we 
observe that the first and second parables primarily 
delineate the immense obstacles which the king- 
dom of heaven has to encounter—negatively from 
want of susceptibility (the first parable), and posi- 
tively from error, heresy, and offences (the second 
parable). The third and fourth parables form an 
antithesis to this description, and delineate the won- 
derful p s of the kingdom of heaven as it sweeps 
before it these obstacles, Thus the parable of the 
mustard seed brings out the marvellous growth of 
the kingdom—how it springs up and forces itself 
upon the observation of the men of the world, til] 
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they even attempt to combine the Church with the 
world, and take their lodgment in it, just as if this 
garden plant had been any ordinary tree; while the 
parable of the leaven refers to the but all- 
powerful and all-transforming, efficacy of the gospel 
among the nations. If the first four parables present 
mainly the objective aspect of the kingdom of heaven, 
and the work of the Lord, of His servants and of 
His Church, the three last parables equally show the 
subjective bearing of the kingdom, or the action of 
believers. On this account the divine treasure is now 
represented as something which is there, but which 
must be sought and acquired. In the first of these 
parables the discovery appears as a happy incident, 
or rather as a free gift of Providence—the treasure 
being hidden; while in the second it is presented as 
the result of conscious higher aspirations, which must 
be regarded as being in themselves, though not con- 
’ sciously, Christian, the treasure being concentrated, 
asit were, into one pearl of infinite value. The last 
parable is again prevailingly objective in its bearing. 
It treats of the judgment, when the kingdon, falsely 
expected by the Jews in connection with the first 
coming of the Messiah, comes out in its full light and 
glory. Finally, if, according to the analogy of the 


first beatitude in the Sermon on the Mount, we re 
gard the first parable as the basis of all the rest, the 
other six parables form an antithesis ; the first three 
tracing the manifestation of the kingdom of heaven 
in the visible Church, and the last three delineating 
the a canned prep of the pain Church. This 
invisible aspect of the kingdom of heaven correspon: 
as we might have expected, with the great x 
of subjective faith and striving, and with its final tri- 
umph (comp. the exegetical notes on ver. 44). 
Throughout all these parables, however, the pro 
gress of the inward form of the kingdom of heaven 
is also clearly marked. In the first parable, the seed 
is thd direct preaching of the gospel; in the second, 
it is sound doctrine in opposition to the noxious weeds 
of heresy; in the third, a Christian confession, and a 
Skate: community of Christians; in the fourth, 
Christianity as the spirit of life, and the power of re- 
generation ; in the fifth, saving truth in its grand, all- 
comprehensive principle (Christ for us); in thesixth, 
the spiritual treasure in its highest and elearest con- 
centration—thelove and peace of Christ, or Christ in 
us; and in the seventh, the final result of all history 
and of the judgment—the heavenly feast. 


HOMILETICAL HINTS ON THE WHOLE SECTION. 


The wisdom of Jesus as a Teacher.—The words | as to its kernel, and as to its husk.—The seven 


of the Lord “like apples of gold in pictures of sil- 
ver.”"—The parables of the Lord are gospel to the 
pdor, even so far as their popular form is concerned. 
—Object of the parabolical mode of teaching: both 
judgment and mercy.—The parabolical discourse, a 


‘rule of this development (Mark iv. 26).— 
_ leading recat of the kingdom of God.—The seven 


ables concerning the development of the kingdom of 
heaven prefaced by the parable concerning the fixed 
e seven 


forms of human economy which portray the economy 


repetition and revisal of the revelation of God, which’; of God: the sower; field-servants ; husbandry; the 


man had forgotten. 1. At first God revealed Him- 
self to man by the parable of creation, and by spe- 
cial parables connected with it, but after that by the 
word ; 2. man made an idol of the parable itself, and 
thereby came into opposition with the word; 3. 


| mistress of the house preparing bread ; the farmer; 
the merchantman; the fisherman.—Import of the 
fact, that in these seven parables the Lord brings out 


with increasing distinctness the province and activity 
of man in the kingdom of God.—How the treasure 


Christ now shows again to man the word in the par-: 
ables, in order to reclaim him for the spirit of His | more definite form in our minds.—How it is ultimate- 
word.—The truth obliged, in compassion, to disguise | ly to be transformed into the pearl of great price.—. 
itself in the form of parables in the presence of its | We ourselves attain value in the sight of God by find- 
children.—The gospel a fruit of the tree of life, both | ing the pearl of great price. 


of the kingdom of God is increasingly to assume a 


1. First Parable concerning the kingdom of heaven, and teaching of Jesus concerning Parables generaly. 
Cu. XIII. 1-23. 


1,2 The same day’ went Jesus out of the house, and sat by the sea side. And great 
multitudes were gathered together unto him, so that he went into a ship, and sat [down] ; 
3 and the whole multitude stood on the shore. And he spake many things unto them in 
4 parables, saying, Behold, a sower went forth to sow; And when [as] he sowed, some 
5 seeds fell by the way side, and the fowls came and devoured them up: Some [ And others, 
aAAa, $] fell upon stony [rocky] places, where they had not much earth: and forthwith 
6 they sprung up, because they had no deepness [depth] of earth: And when the sun was 
7 up, they were scorched; and because they had no root, they withered away. And 
8 some [others] fell among thorns; and the thorns sprung up, and choked them: But 
other fell into [on ped good ground, and brought forth fruit, some a hundredfold, some 
9 sixtyfold, some thirtyfold. Who hath ears to hear, let him hear. 
0 And the disciples came, and said unto lim, Why speakest thou unto them in para- 
l 


: 
11 bles? He answered and said unto them, Because it is given unto you to know the 
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12 mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it is not given. For whosoever hath, 
to him shall be given, and he shall have more abundance:* but whosoever hath not, 
from him shall be taken away even that he hath.’ Therefore speak I to them in para- 
bles: because they seeing [seeing they] see not; and hearing they hear not, neither do 
they understand. And in them is fulfilled the prophecy of Esaias [Isaiah], which saith, 
By hearing ye shall hear, and shall not understand; and seeing ye shall see, and shall 
not perceive: For this people’s heart is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, 
and their eyes they have closed; lest at any time they should see with their eyes, and 
hear with ther ears, and should understand with their heart, aid should be converted, 
and I should [shall] heal them.* But blessed are your eyes, for they see: and your 
ears, for they hear. Tor verily I say unto you, That many prophets and righteous men 
have desired to see those things which ye see, and have not seen them; and to hear 
those things which ye hear, and have not heard them. 

19 Hear ye therefore the parable of the sower.2 When any one heareth the word of 
the kingdom, and understandeth 1¢ not, then cometh the wicked [evil] one, and catch- 
eth [snatcheth] away that which was sown in his heart. This is he which received 
seed [he that is sown, 6.. omapeis| by the way side. But he that received the seed 
[is sown] into stony [on the rocky] places, the same is he that heareth the word, and 
anon fimmediately, at once, edOvs| with joy receiveth it; Yet hath he not root in him- 
self, but dureth for a while: for when tribulation or persecution ariseth because of the 
word, by and by [immediately, et@vs] he is offended. He also that received seed [is 
sown| among the thorns is he that heareth the word; and the care of this [the] world,® 
and the deceitfulness of riches, choke the word, and he becometh unfruitful. But he 
that received seed [is sown] into [on] the good ground is he that heareth the word, and 
understandeth 2¢; which also beareth fruit, and bringeth forth, some a hundredfold, 
some sixty, some thirty. 


13 
14 
15 


16 
17 


18, 


20 
21 
22 


23 


1 Ver. 1.—The particle 5¢ is wanting in B., Z., and A., and is omitted by Lachmann and Tischendorf. It weakens the 
stress laid upon the fact that Jesus on the same day changed his mode of teaching into that of parables befure the people, 
(Cod, Sinaiticus likewise omits 5¢,—P, 8.] 

2 Ver. 12.—{ More is unnecessary. The Greek is simply: 
abound, or have abundance. Comp, ch. xxv. 29.—P. 5.] 

3 Ver. 12.—{According to the order of the original : even what he hath, shall be taken from him. 

4 Ver. 15.—I shail heal them. The future idcoua: for the conjunct. idowpat, is supported by the best authorities, 
B., C., D., ete., Lachmann, Tischendorf. Comp. also Is. vi. 10 (Sept.). [See exeget. note to ver. 15, where the Edinb. trsl 
erroneously has idtwpua: for idgouat, in opposition to the explanation. Cod. Sinaiticus, as edited by Tischendorf, reads: 


kal meptocevOqacetat, and he shall be made to 


iagoue — idcouai.—P. 8.) 

6 Ver. 18.—Lit.: of him that sowed, omelpaytos (Codd. B. X., ete., Lachm., Tischend.); not orelpovtos. 
So also ver. 24: omeipavt:. (Cod. Sinait. likewise reads owelpayTos.—P. 8.) 

® Ver. 22.—Lit.: the world; Tovrov (this) being omitted ih B., D., [Cod. Sinait.j, Lachm., Tischend., and probably. 


an explanatory addition by a later hand (Meyer), 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITIOAL 


Ver. 2. A ship.—tThe ship being here analogous 
to “the mountain.” He sat while the people 
stood in a line along the shore or the beach (¢ r} 
Toy aiysaddy). 

Ver. 3. [By the wayside.—‘The ordinary 
roads or paths in the East lead often along the edge 
of the fields, which are unenclosed. ... Hence as the 
sower scatters his seed, some of it is liable to fall be- 
yond the ploughed portion, on the hard, beaten 
Sap which forms the wayside.” Dr. Hackett: 

ustrations of Scripture, etc., p. 168. | 

Ver. 5. Rooky ground, 1a werpé87.—Not 
merely soil covered with stones, but rocky soil. Think 
of the terraces used for agricultural purposes in an- 
cient Palestine. The cultivated soil terminated in 
the rocky abutments of the hills. 

Ver. 6. Gerlach : “‘ When the sun rose higher, after 
the winter was past.” But the parable evidently re- 
fers to a very rapid withering. 

Ver. 7. Among thorns ;—literally, upon thorns, 
i ¢, upon soil from which thorns were springing. 


The expression refers to soil from which the thorns 
had not been removed, and not to thorn bushes, 

Ver. 8. A hundred fold, etc.—Round parabol- 
ical numbers, to indicate the rich return of the seed, 
although the high computation is based on the fer- 
tility of Galilee, and of other districts in the East. 
For the monastic application of this passage by Jer- 
ome, see Heubner, p. 185. 

Ver. 11. It is given unto you. — This, and 
what follows, is understood by Calvin to refer to the 
doctrine of decrees (Instit. iii. ch. 24, § 138). But 
Heubner objects, ‘“(1) that ver. 12 points to a moral 
cause, existent in the Apostles; (2) that ver. 14 in- 
dicates that the blindness of the people was caused 
by their own guilt.”"—The mysteries.—The myste- 
ries concerning the kingdom of heaven (the genitive 
being here that of the object) are mysteries to tho 
natural man, whose mind is darkened by sin. This 
held true in an especial manner of the Jewish exclu- 
siveness of those days, both as regards the apirituali- 

of the kingdom of Christ, from which unbelievi 
1 was excluded, and its universality, in whic 
believing Gentiles were embraced. The passage may 
therefore be regarded as-a first reference to the 


| 
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“mystery ” which Paul afterward declared had been 
specially intrusted to his ministry, Eph. iii, 4; Rom. 
xvi. 25. These mysteries the people could only bear 
in the form of parables; but to the disciples it was 
given of God, that Christ could, along with the par 
ables, also grant them the interpretation ; and that in 
increasing measure He could speak to them about 
these mysteries “‘ plainly,” and without parable or 
figures (John xvi. 29). The truth concerning the 
kingdom of heaven has, since the Fall, become a 
mystery to man, (1) by his guilt and self-delusion ; 
(2) by the divine judgment of concealment. Hence 
the restoration of this knowledge is a revealing of 
mysteries, aN awoxdAuis. 

Ver. 12. Whosoever hath.—A proverbial ex- 
pression. “A rich man easily grows more wealthy, 
while the poor readily lose the little which they have.” 
Meyer. The bearing of the first clause is sufficiently 
plain; but with reference to the second, the proverb- 
ial interpretation of Meyer is doubtful. Still more 
unsatisfactory is his explanation : “ The people would 
lose even the limited amount of knowledge they pos- 
sess, if I did not aid their capacities by the use of 
parables.” The interpretation which would most 
readily occur to the readcr is: By the use of par 
ables the people lose even what they have, since they 
cannot readily perceive those mysteries when pre- 
sented in that particular form. But, on the other 
hand, we may suggest that the word 4p@foerac 
does not necessarily mean “shall be taken away.” 
The primary rendering of the verb alpes is to lift up, 
or to lift on high ; and then among other meanings 
it may also be rendered, to take upon oneself, to pre 
serve or keep.* And thus indeed it frequently hap- 
pens that the little which a poor man hath is taken 
away from him, in the sense of being tutorially ad- 
ministered for his benefit. Whether this explanation 
be cerrect or not, such at least is the fact in refer- 
ence to the present instance. The economy of tutors 
and governors is that form in which the truth requires 
to be disguised under legal ordinances and types, or, 
as in this case, under parables, in order that in this 
manner it may be presented in a strange and external 

‘orm, and be administered by others, until gradually 
it comes to be more fully stood, 

Ver. 13. Beoause seeing, efc.—The rendering 
of &r. by because is warranted by the use of Ya in 
the parallel passages in Mark and Luke. 

Ver. 14. Is fulfilled, or rather, is oompletely 

ed (ava wAnpovra:).—A strong expression, not 
otherwise used by Matthew, put foremost in the sen- 
tence by way of emphasis, The quotation from Isa. 
vi. 9, 10, is made after the Septuagint. In the days 
of Isaiah it was in a certain sense fulfilled that the 
Jewish people had hardened itself under the preach- 
ing of the “‘ Evangelist of the Old Testament.” But 
this was most completely fulfilled when the Jews re- 
sisted the gospel itself. In this respect, therefore, 
the words of Isaiah were a typical prophecy of gos- 
pel times. But as this saying had in a conditional 
sense been formerly fulfilled, the Evangelist does not 


* [Dr Lange has here in view no doubt the threefold 
meaning of the corresponding German verb aufheden, which 
plays such an important part in the ps ee philosophy, 
ut cannot bo rendored well in English. It means (1) to de- 
stroy—abrogure, tollere ; (2) to keep—preservara ; (8) to 
elevato or raise tv a higher position—eeoure. Thus the 
child is aufgeAoden in the man, ¢. ¢., It ceases to be a child, 
it ts A stare ey as a human being, and it ts raised to a higher 
position, from childhood to inanhood. The seed is destroy- 
ed in the plant as to form, preserved as to substance by 
being to a moro porfect form of existence.—P. 8.) 


employ the simple verb wAnpovra:, but the compound 
dvawAnpouras. 

Ver. 15. This people’s heart is waxed gross, 
dx ax vv 0n.—Properly, it became fat, in a figurative 
sense—t, ¢., their heart became carnal, and lost the 
spiritual life. The same process of carnalization took 
place with reference to their ears and their eyes, all 
spiritual life being surrendered, or rather, tradition 
alism transforming the things of the Spirit into a se- 
ries of external, finite, and carnal ordinances. Their 
ears became dull of hearing, and their eyes they 
closed, covering them with a film, and thus depriving 
them of the power of vision. The same carnality ex- 
tended through all the departments of spiritual life ; 
their heart was dead to spiritual experience, their ear 
to spiritual obedience, and their eye to spiritual knowl- 
edge. It deserves special notice, that in the prophe- 
cies of Isaiah the p reads, in the imperative 
spirit of the Old Testament : “ Jfake the heart of this 
people fat, and make their ears heavy, and shud their 
eyes,” while in the Gospels the Lord specially points 
to their own guilt in this judicial visitation. Every 
spiritual faculty in them had become gross, or rather, 
they had made it gross. Their cyes they have closed, 
éxduuvooy. The expression refers primarily to the 
shutting of the eyes, and, from a reference to the 
words of Isaiah, must be understood as implying a 
continuous and determined closing of the eyes against 
the light of truth. 

Lest at any time, 1.4207 e.—This statement 
also must be read in the light of our former remarks. 
In the prophecy of Isaiah the result here mentioned is 
traced to the judicial purpose of God; in the text, to 
the determination or their own wicked hearts, eyes, 
and ears: They will not (comp. John v. 40), and 
therefore they can not. [Moral unwillingness resulting 
in moral inability—P. 8.] In this respect it deserves 
special notice that, according to the correct reading, 
the future tense, iacoua:, is here used (as also in the 
Sept.), and not the conjunctive. Accordingly, the 
statement does not mean that they were not to ob- 
tain healing now, during this season of judgment, but 
only, that they had prevented the healing which 
would otherwise have been accorded to them. i 
indeed, implies that the people were actually under 
the judicial dispensation of God—a state of things 
which the Lord admitted by His use of parables; so 
that it was not quite so simple a process as Meyer 
supposes, nor merely designed for educational pur © 
poses (comp. also Acts xiii. 46; xxvi. 27; Rom. x.; 
2 Cor. iii. 14). But the object in view seems to have 
been as follows: Those who were aroused by the par- 
ables would progress and inquire, as the disciples in- 
quired; while those who were ready to harden them- 
selves would be preserved from suddenly incurring 
that awful guilt which the full disclosure of the mys- 
teries of the kingdom would have entailed. 

Ver. 16. But your eyes, blessed are they.— 
Mark the peculiar emphasis of the dyuey 8, etc. 
Blessed are the eyes. A concrete mode of expression, 
alluding to the fact that their outward vision was in- 
spired and directed by their spiritual sight, in opposi- 
tion to these who were destitute of spiritual vision, 
Acts v. 9; Isa. lii. 7. 

Ver. 17. Many prophets and righteous men. 
—The dixa:o: are the Old Testament saints, who were 
not only blameless “as concerning the law,” but wh 
like the prophets, looked and longed for a higher 
better than this external righteousness. They only 
aspired to an ideiy, not a BAéwew; but even this they 
did not obtain in the same measure as the disci 
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1 Pet. i. 10, to whom also the SAdreyw was granted, 
1 John i. 1. 

Ver. 18. Hear ye therefore.—Not merely un- 
derstand (de Wette), but hear, with the spiritual per- 
ception accorded to you. 

Ver. 19. When any one.—The difficulty in the 
structure of this sentence arises from the putting for 
ward of these words for the sake of emphasis. The 
word gum¢éva: is scarcely rendered by the German 
verstehen (as Meyer thinks), and the English wunder- 
stand, It implies active and personal apprehension, 
or entering into the matter. The genitive indicates 
that the “catching away” takes place almost during 
the act of hearing. 

Ver. 19. This is he which received seed by 
the way-side, or, rather, this is he who is sown 
by the way-side.—Meyer: “A ch in the figure 
quite common among Orientals. It should have been: 
This is he in whose case the seed was sown by the 
way-side.” But there is a deeper meaning in this 

The loss of the seed becomes in reality the 
loss of one’s own life, just as the seed sown on good 
soil, so to speak, becomes identified with our person- 
ality. The change in the figure obviates the possible 
mistake, as if Satan could catch away and keep the 
word of God itself. 

Ver. 21. Yet hath he not root in himself.— 
In his own individuality. His faith and adherence 
had their root only in the general excitement and en- 
thusiasm around him. Accordingly, he dureth only 
for a while, is changeable, rpéo0xaipos, tempora- 
rvus.* He wants the perseverance of personal con- 
viotion. It deserves notice that the grand defect of 
such a person is characterized as ev@bs perd yapas 
AauBdrwr abréy. He immediately receives the word, 
as me secular news are received, without ex- 
periencing its spiritual poi , in the moral con- 
flicts and the deep sense of repentance which it en- 

and by he is or rather, 

y he taketh offence and falleth, 
oxav8ariCerai.—Not, he is offended, but persecution 
becomes to him a oxdydaAop, as if there were some- 
thing wrong with the word; and he stumbles and 
falls at this rock of offence; Luke viii. 13, dgicra» 


Tat. 

Ver. 22. He that heareth the word; or ra- 
ther, is a hearer to the word.—Pre-eminently a 
hearer. The expreasion isemphatic: oirés ¢orip 
érdvy Adyor Gxobdwy, and means more than 
the simple hearing, already noticed.;+—The care of 
the [not: of this] world, ) uépiuva rot alavos. 
—Not “of the pre-Messianic time.” The absence 
of o¥ros deserves notice. Worldliness in persons 
of a serious cast of mind has a twofold 
that of worldly cares, and that of the en 
ments of property, or of the deceitfulness of riches 
(personified), 2 Thess. ii. 10; Heb. iii. 13.—The ex- 
pression, “ deoeitfulness of riches,” does not pri- 
marily apply to luxuriousness (delectatio), which 
would rather fall within the range of the other two 
classes of -hearers. It refers to the deceitful- 
ness of a false confidence in this worldly d of 
subsistence, on the part of persons stherwine seciods 
—And he becometh unfruitful; &xapwros yi» 
¢ra.:.—He does not yield fruit; there is every ap- 
pearance of fruit—the stalk, the leaves, and the ear; 


*TAtrosp: “xpéoKxapés dori, not only ‘endureth for 


a while,’ but also ‘is the creature of circumstanoes,’ chang: |. 


ing as they change. Both ideas are incladed."—P. 8.) 
¢ [Bot the same expression occurs in ver. 20 and ver. 28, 
of two other classes of bearers.—P. 8.) 
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but there is no spiritual life, no full surrender to the 
word, and accordingly no fruit. 

Ver. 28. He that heareth the word, and un- 
derstandeth it, in the fullest import of both terms, 
—The circumstance, that in neither of the other three 
tases such understanding of the word had taken place, 
implies that the Aearing had likewise been defectiva 
In the first case, there was dulness and carnality; in 
the second, ifulness and a combination of world- 
liness with the truth; in the third, legaliam, a servile 
spirit, and the absence of entire self-surrender. But 
he that heareth aright also understandeth the word, 
and accordingly is he “ which al&o ($s 84) beareth 
fruit.”"—The different measures of fruitf de- 
pend on differences of disposition, of gifts, and of — 
capacity for receiving, promoting, and representing 
the kingdom of God. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. “The general truth lying at the basis of this 
parable is, that the culture of the earth reflects that 
of heaven. The great outstanding features of hu- 
manity—the husbandry of God, are reflected in those 
of earth—the husbandry of man.” 

2. In accordance with this view a wider bearing 
might be given to this parable by referring it to the 
sowing of God’s word generally in the world. But 
evidently the passage applies in a special manner to 
the foundation of the kingdom of heaven under the 
New Testament. The sower is Christ, and the seed the 
gospel. His sca the seed in such abundance is 
explained on the ground, (1) of the freeness and fulness 
of His grace in sowing (¢v rq oweipew abrdv); (2) of 
the poor condition of so much of the soil. If it is ob- 

jected that this would savor of fatalism, we reply,— 
1) That the passage under consideration is a parable, 
and hence does not in every respect adequately ex- 
press the idea which it is intended to convey; (2 
that the difference in the various kinds of spiri 
soil is mainly the result of our own doing; (8) that 
this difficulty is removed by the c which the 
Lord introduces in the explanation of the picture. 
Those who received the seed were themselves sowed. 
The four classes of hearers form at the same time a 
gradation and a contrast: (1) By the way-side: souls 
trodden down and beaten down into im 
trable soil by the lowest and meanest kind of worldli- 
ness and corruption. In their case the word is caught 
away even during the hearing of it. (2) Rocky ground, 
covered by a thin layer of earth: souls all the more 
enthusiastic in their early ardor, the less solid and set- 
tled they are in their personal convictions,—mere 
weathercocks, turning with every change of wind; 
the word apparently springing up with marvellous 
rapidity, but, not having root, withering away in the 
hour of trial. (8) Soil which might have yielded rich 
fruit, had it not been covered with thorns: earnest 
but legal minds, promising but superficial hearers, 
whose divided heart or worldliness causes them to 


| lose the reward; the word springing up—the stalk 


and blossom appearing, but the fruit wanti (4) 
Lastly, abundant fruit, showing that the ‘soll frome 


which it sprung is not only deep, but that weeds and 
thorns had been removed : souls whom the cong 
of the word leads to its practical un i 
to growing self-surrender unto the Lord. 

The seed of the kingdom of heaven being thus seat- 
tered broadcast, it follows, from the character of the 
soil, that the kingdom of heaven—as outwardly visi- 
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ble—cannot present the picture of a pure and un- 
mixed community of saints. 

8. To the Jews, and to mere nominal Christiana, 
this parable conveys the solemn truth that only part 
of the soil which is sown bears fruit. Of course, any- 
thing like an arithmetical calculation of the “fourth 
part ” is out of the question ; still, it implies that the 
number of God’s people is small. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The kingdom of heaven under the figure of the 
sower and the seed: 1. The sower; 2. the seed; 3. 
the manner of sowing; 4. the field; 5. the harvest. 
—The kingdom of heaven is a sowing in hope on the 
field of the world: 1. Dangers which encompass this 
hope—bad soil, the fowls of the air, a burning sun, 
thorns ; 2. certitude of this hope. Final destiny of 
the soil, its husbandry, the seed, the sowing.—The 
various classes of gospel-hearers: 1. The four class- 
es (all hearers); 2. the three classes (merely hear- 
ers): 3. the two classes (those who merely hear and 
‘ those who receive); 4. the one class (they who truly 
hear being those who also receive).—The difference 
in the soil as accounting for the difference of result 
from the sowing : 1. The difference in the soil: a. 
Soil that is trodden down—the way-side (service of 
sin); 5. light, stony ground (superficial enthusiasm, 
outward appearances); c. ground from which the 
thorns have not been removed (a divided heart, legal- 
ism and worldliness); d. good ground which has un- 
dergone a threefold preparation (been turned up, been 
broken down, and from which thorns and weeds have 
been removed). 2. The difference of result : a. Scarce- 
ly has the seed been scattered when “it is carried 
away by the enemy; 5. springing up too rapidly, it 
withers and passes away; c. the ears make their ap- 
pearance, but, alas! are empty ; d. the full ear bend- 
ing under its precious load.—Difference between mere 
appearance and reality in the kingdom of heaven: on 
the one hand, seed-corn exposed by the way-side— 
too rapid growth of the stalk, and aie but empty 
ears; on the other hand, the seed taking root and 
sprouting unseen, springing slowly, growing up, and 
the full ear ripening.—How the seed becomes identi- 
fied with the soil on which it is sown; or, the his- 
tory of the word in our hearts as marking our own 
history.—Glorious character of that harvest which 
the Lord Himself desires, and with which He is 
“ satisfied."—There may be difference in the quanti- 
ty of the return, and yet the whole field be good soil. 
—Spiritual fruit as it is matured ever forming new 
spiritual seed.— How the kingdom of heaven is bei 
completed by a continual alternation of seed-time an 
harvest.—‘* He that hath ears to hear,’ etc. ; or, the 
great importance of parables for the increase of our 
spiritual knowledge.—Let us ever seek to apprehend 

e meaning and age of the signs of which God 
makes use.—Why the Lord speaks by parables.— 
The kingdom of heaven the one great mystery which 
comprehends and sums up all other mysteries.—It 
_ is given us to understand the mysteries of the king- 
dom.—“ Whosoever hath,” etc. The gifts which the 
Lord fees may be infinitely increased und extend- 
ed.—How even the external senses seem to lose their 
natural capacities where the soul is dead to spiritual 
considerations.—The process of hardening as gradu- 
ally growing into the final judgment.—“ Blessed are 
your eyes.”—Dignity and responsibility of the Chris- 
tian in the world.—How Jesus explains His parables. 


—Jesus i by His Holy Spirit all the pan 
bles both of creation and of life. 

Starke :—Queanel: The heart of man is God's 
own field.—Let us beware lest our heart become like 
the way-side—ever open and accessible to the world, 
and to the things of the world.—Those who harden 
themselves will wax worse and worse, 2 Tim. iii. 18 
—How is it that so many who go to the house of 
God, ro listen hing oe remain unmoved ?—Be- 
ware of quenching the Spirit.—The t privileges of 
the New Testament Church Oremer - Rest assured 
that where God has His word preached, the devil will 
not be far away (where Christ builds a church, the 
devil rears a chapel).—Nothing more dangerous than 
want of stability: to-day professedly for Christ, to- 
morrow against Him !—Prepare for trials the moment 
you give yourself wholly to the Lord (the cross and 
the crown are always combined).—The word of God 
will never return void unto Him, Isa. lv. 11.—The 
word of God not a dead letter, but living seed. 

Ihsco :—The parables serve at the same time to 
reveal and to conceal spiritual truth.—In the case of 
eovaine inquirers they reveal the truth to the eye of 

aith, while they conceal it from the carnal, the sen- 

sual, and the ungodly.—Explanation of the parable 
in the text: 1. Those whose minds and hearts are 
dead; 2. those who are light-minded and unstable, 
8. they who love the world, or who are undecided; 
4, they in whom none of these obstacles prevail. 

Gerlach :—The parables are like the pillar of the 
cloud and of fire, where darkness was presented to 
the Egyptians, but light and brightness to the coven- 
ant-people, Ex. xiv. 20. They resemble the husk 
which preserves the kernel from the indolent, and 
Jor the earnest and the diligent —Every gift of God 
requires personal appropriation.—Care has _ precisely 
the same effect on the heart as riches; clinging to 
the things of earth keeps the poor as well as the rich 
from coming to Christ.—To hear, to understand, and 
to bring forth fruit! 

Heubner :-—Iit is a matter of indifference where 
we preach; the word of God sanctifies the place.— 
Let us learn to discern a spiritual bearing and im- 
port in the things that are visible.-—To be always, as 
it were, lying by the way-side will at last convert the 
heart into an open highway, trodden down by those 
who pass by.—Birds: a most apt figure of evil 
thoughts, which ever flutter around the soul of hard- 
ened sinners and catch away anything good.—Let 
every one who is engaged in scattering the seed re 
member that an unseen enemy lieth in wait to mar 
his work; accordingly, let us ever be on our watch, 
and warn our hearers of the danger.—God is able te 
soften even the hardest heart.—Stony ground: sent} 
mental religion (or dead orthodoxy); religion affect 
ed and imitated for the time.—A straw-flame is soon 
burnt out.—Thorny ground: a divided heart. Lu 
ther: These are they who serve two masters. But 
bear in mind also that the good ground does not 
yield fruit of itself. Theirs are hearts in themselves 
empty, but whom a sense of poverty bas softened and 
rendered susceptible.—They bring forth fruit with 
patience (or rather, with perseverance, Luke viii. 15). 
—Blessed is he who daily sees and hears Christ in 
His word.—The patient waiting of the fathers for 
Christ should stir us up to think what cause for grat- 
itude we have who live in gospel times.—The gospel 
the power of God unto salvation to every waiting, 
longing soul.—How young ministers are prone to ex- 
pect too much.—The power of divine grace amidst all 
the obstacles which the world raises.—The patience 
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which both ministers and hearers require. — The gee a paar — er a effects of the preaching of 
preaching of the word of God the grand test of the nema tne neue preparation of the heart. 


2 The Second, Third, and Fourth Parables, and Interpretation of the Second Parable, Cu. XIIE. 24-48 


24 Another parable put he forth unto them,’ saying, The kingdom of heaven is likened 
25 unto a man which [who] sowed® good seed in hia field: But while men slept, his ene- 
26 my came and sowed [over]* tares‘ among the wheat, and went his way. But when 
27 the blade was sprung up, and brought forth fruit, then appeared the tares also. So 
the servants of the householder came and eaid unto him, Sir, didst not thou [thou not]* 
28 sow good seed in thy field? from whence then hath it tares?* He said unto them, An 
enemy hath done this. The servants said unto him, Wilt thou then that we go and 
29 gather them up? But he said, Nay; lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root up also 
30 the wheat with them. Let both grow together until the harvest: and in the time of 
harvest I will say to the reapers, Gather ye together first the tares, and bind them in 
bundles to burn them: but gather the wheat into my barn. 
31 Another parable put he forth unto them, saying, The kingdom of heaven is like to 
32 a grain of mustard seed, which a man took, and sowed in his field: Which indeed is 
the least of all seeds: but when it is grown, it is the greatest among herbs percatcr 
than the herbs]," and becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come and lodge in 
the branches thereof. 
33 Another parable spake he unto them; The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, 
which a woman took, and hid in three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened. 
34 All these things spake Jesus unto the multitude in parables ; and without a parable 
35 spake he not [he spake nothing]® unto them: That it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet,’ saying, I will open my mputh in parables; I will utter things 
which have been kept secret from the foundation of the world. 
36 Then Jesus [he]™ sent the multitude away, and went into the house: and his dis- 
37 ciples came unto him, saying, Declare unto us the parable of the tares of the field. He 
answered and said unto them,” 
38 He that soweth the good seed is the Son of man; The field is the world; the good 
seed (these, otror] are the children of the kingdom; ‘but the tares are the children of 
39 the wicked one; The enemy that sowed them is the devil; the harvest is the end of 
40 the world; and the reapers are the’* angels. As therefore | the tares are gathered and 
41 burned in the fire; so shall it be in the end of this [the] world. The Son of man 
shall send forth his angels, and they shall gather out of his kingdom all things that 
42 offend, and them which peel do iniquity ; And‘shall cast them into a [the] furnace of 
43 fire: there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth. Then shall the mghteous shine 
forth * as the sun in the kingdom of their Father. Who hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. | 


1 Ver. 24—L[Mapé@nxer, He set or laid before them another parable as 8 spiritual riddle, challenging the close attention 
and solution of the hearers; on Mark iv. 84, €wéAvew wdyra, he solced all, viz., the parables, E. V.: he emponntee 
all things to hts disctples.—P. 

2 Ver. 24—B, M, X., al. gad ayrt. [So also Lachmann and Alford, following the. Vatican Coder, ete. Tischendort.. 
In his edition of 1859, reads owelpovri (seminanti, instead of qué seminacit). Perhaps he will in a new edition adopt 
the other reading, since the Cod. Sinaiticus, as published by him in 1868, reads owip ayri, a provincial (Egyptian ?) spelling 
for oxelpayri, as the same Cod. frequently has ¢ for €t, 4 g., pofioGe for poBeioGe in Matt. x. 28, 81.—P. 8] 

3 Ver. 25.—Cod. B., (also Cod. Sinait.J, Lachmann, Tischendorf: ideo for towerpe. [Vulg.: euperseminavit; 
Rhemish Vers.: eversowed; Lange: adele daraus; sowed over the fire seed.—P. 8.) 

-4 Ver. 25.—{Zi(dvia (probably a Hebrew word), <4. ¢, darnel; lolium temulentum ; Germ.: Lolch, Tollkorn; 

occ Dedrtaag called to indicate the vertigo which it causes when eaten in bread. Sea the Exeg. Notes. But tares 
is more 2s yer ,as the German Unkraut in Luther's version is better understood than Zolch or Tollkorn. Hence the 
propriety of a change in this case might be questioned. ‘I would prefer the term bastard wheat.—P. 8.] 

§ Ver. 27.—[Conant: “The form in the Common Mae didst not thou, gives a false emphasis; for, in the Greek, 
the negative verb qualifies the verb, and not its subject.”—P. 8. 

¢ Ver. 27.—The ancient testimony is decidedly against the articlein ra (1(dvia. [Lange misplaces this note to ver 
26, where the critical authorities have the.article. The Engl. Vers, fs right in both cases.—P. 8.) 

. Ver. 832—[(In Gr.: petlow raw Aaxdvwy; Lange: grieser ale die (andern) ped (alle andern Gartengewichse) 
& 4, larger than any herb.—P. 8.) 
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® Ver 84.—B., C., M., [Cod. Sinait.], Lachmann, Tischendorf read o} 8 éy [instead of ob«). — 


* Ver. 85.—The eddition: Jeatah, is false in fact and on eritical grounds. (Comp. the 


large edition én loc., vol. 1., p. 50.—P. 8.] 


tical note in Tisehenderf’s 


1@ Ver. 86.—'O "Inagous is an explanatory addition not fonnd in the oldest MSS. 
11 Ver. 87.—Lit.:: He answering said; attois (to them) is omitted in the critical oditions, 
18 Ver, 80.—[Angele, without the article which is omitted in the Greek: &yyeAol elow.—P. 8.] 
13 Ver. 40.—Lachmann, Tischendorf, fullowing B., C., D., al., read simply Tov aieyvos (omitting rovrov. Alford, how- 
ever, retains it against the decided weight of authoritics, including Cod. Sinait.—P. 8.] 
14 Ver. 48.—[Shine forth, ¢x Aduyovoww, which is more than Aduyouc, efulgebunt (not simply: fulgebunt, as the 
_ Latin Vulg. translates), Aerroratrahlen, and signifies the sudden bursting forth of the inherent glory of the righteous 


Comp. Dan. xil. 8, and Meyer tn loc._—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL i 


Ver. 24. The kingdom of heaven is likened, 
or made like, &u0:467.—A delineation of the 
trials to which the kingdom of heaven was exposed 
from its first introduction into the world, and un- 
avoidable connection with it. Hence the sower, who 
is the chief figure in the parable, cannot prevent the 
enemy from sowing tares among the wheat. The 
same expression is also used, ch. xviii. 23. The rep- 
resentation of the ,kingdom of heaven by “a certain 
man” recurs again in ver, 45, and in xx. 1. It is an 
entire mistake to interpret the passage as implying 
that the kingdom of heaven was “ at the time not yet 
founded,” 

Ver. 25, While men slept ;—+.¢., at night, when 
evil-disposed persons would try to injure the property 
of their neighbors. Hence, the application of this 
clause to the negligence of Christian teachers, who 
were appointed to watch and guard the field (Chry- 
sostom, Augustine), is incorrect.” Still less does it 
refer to the sleep of sin (Calovius). Noris it, on the 
other hand, merely a rhetorical figure a bad It 
alludes to the weakness of men, through which the 
enemy succeeds in mixing up errors with saving truth, 
without this being perceived. Or perhaps it may de- 
note, that professors of religion too frequently seek 
exclusively their personal comfort, without seriously 
reflecting upon, or being zealous for, the trifth of the 
doctrines propounded. 

Ver. 25. Tares ie : darnel].—The weed grow- 
ing ae wheat, ¢:(dvioyv, loltum temulentum, 
darnel. The only species of grasa which in Eastern 
countries springs up wild among oats or wheat (Virg. : 
“infeliz lolium,” Georg. i, 154). At the first it loo 
like wheat, but its fruit is black, not yellow, and its 
effects are intoxicating and otherwise detrimental. 
If allowed to grow till the harvest, it is extremely 
difficult to separate it from the wheat; and, accord- 
ingly, it happens not unfrequently that it becomes 
mixed up with the flour. The Taimudists ed 
it as a degenerate wheat. See the Art. in the En- 
cycls, [St. Jerome, who resided long in Palestine, 
speaks in loc. of the striking similitude between ¢rt- 
ticum and zizania, wheat, and bastard wheat. Dr. 
Hackett ([llustrations of Scripture, p. 180) collected 
some specimens of this deceitful weed, and found, on 
showing them to friends, that they invariably mistook 
them for some species of grain, such as wheat or bar- 


* [It should be observed that the Saviour says: “while 
men slept,” not: “while #e men (belonging to the owner 
of the field), or the servants slept; and that, In the exposi- 
tion of the parable, He brings no charge of negligence against 
them, although there is, alas ! always more or Jess of it fn all 
ages and branches of the church. Trescu: “The phrase is 
equivalent to ‘at night,’ and must not be further urged (Job 
xxxilf. 15; Mark iv. 27). This enemy seized his opportuti- 
ty, whe all eyes were closed in sleep, and wrought the se- 
eret mischief npon which he was intent, and baving wrought 
it undetected, withdrew.” So also Alfurd.—P. 8.) 


ley. Hence the rabbinical name, bastard (i. ¢., bas 
tard wheat).—P. 8. 

[The sowing of tares among wheat is a kind of 
injury frequenfly practised to this day in the East, 
from malice and revenge. Roberts (Biblical Illustra 
tions, p. 541, as quoted by Trench) relates of India: 
“See that lurking villain watching for the time when 
his neighbor shall plough his field; he carefully 
marks the period when the work has been finished, 
and goes in the night following, and casts in what 
the natives call panainellu, i. e., pig-paddy ; this, be- 
ing of rapid growth, springs up before the good seed, 
and scatters itself before the other can be rea 80 
that the poor owner of the field will be for years be- 
fore he can get rid of the troublesome weed.” Trench 
(Notes on Parables, p. 83, 9th Lond. ed.) re 
lates a similar trick of malice from Ireland, where he 
knew an outgoing tenant, who, in spite of his ejection, 
sowed wild oats in the fields of the proprietor, which 
ripened and seeded themselves before the crops, so 
that it became next to impossible to get rid of them. 
Dr. Alford, too, in loc., 4th ed., mentions that a field be- 
longing to him in Leicestershire, England, was malici- 
ously sown with charlock, and that heavy dama 
iets ia by the tenant against the offender. 

went his way.—The devil or his emis- 
saries sow the seed and go their way; those who af- 
terward hold the errors which they have sown, enter- 

i them rather in consequence of their natural 
darkness and folly than of set hostile purpose. 
{Trench: “The mischief done, the enemy ‘went his 
way,’ and thus the work did not evidently and at 
once appear to be his. How often in the Church the 
beginnings of evil have been scarcely discernible; 
how often has that which bore the worst fruit in 
the end, appeared at first like a higher form of 
good !”—P. 8. 

Ver. 26. appeared the tares also ;— 
t. ¢. it became then possible to distinguish them. 
The most fascinating error is seen in its true charao- 
ter whenever ita poisonous fruit ap 

Ver. 29. Lest ye root up also the wheat.— 
Gerlach: “Our Lord allows both to grow er, 
not because His servants might be apt to mistake the 
tares for the wheat,—which would scarcely be the 
case if they knew anything of the matter, and which, 
at all events, would not apply to the reapers (ver. 
30),—but because, however different the plants in 
themselves, their roots are so closely intertwined in 
the earth.” This remark is very important; but 
some other elements must also be taken into account, 
such as the excitement and haste of these servants— 
they are not angels, as the reapers spcken of in ver. 
80; and, lastly, that the difference between wheat 
and tares is not so distinct as at the time of the har- 
vest.—The same commentator refers this verse ex- 
clusively to excesses of ecclesiastical discipline, for 
the purpose of excluding all unbelievers and hypo- 
crites, and constituting a perfectly pure Church. He 
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denies all allusion to the punishment of death for 


heresy, since the Lord spoke of the Church, and not 
of the secular power. But the Church here alluded 
to is the Church in the world, and tainted more or 
less with secularism. 

Ver. 30. In the time of the harvest, dy ka:p¢, 
etc.—At the right and proper time, and hence in the 
time of the harvest. 

Ver. 31. A grain of mustard-seed.—The mus- 
tard-plant, 7d civaws (sinapis orientalis, in Chaldee 
52"M),—a shrub bearing pods, which grows wild,* 
but in Eastern countries and in the south of Europe 
is cultivated for its seed. Three kinds of mustard 
were known, the black and the white being most in 
repute. The Jews grew mustard in their gardens. 
Its round seed-corns (4-6 in a pod) were proverbial- 
ly characterized by them as the smallest ¢hing (Bux- 

. torf, Lex. Talm. 822); “ which, indeed, holds true 
go far as the various kinds of seed-corn used in Jew- 
ish husbandry are concerned, though scientific botany 
Rnows still smaller seeds” (Winer). In hot climes 
‘the mustard-plant sometimes springs up to the di- 
mensions of a small tree. Meyer and Royle refer the 
_ expression to the mustard-free called Salvadora Per 
‘ica. (Comp. Winer, and Ewald, Jahrbiicher for 
1849, p. 82.) But this view is manifestly inapt, as 
it would destroy not only the popular character, but 
also the point of the parable. We cannot believe 
‘that the Lord would introduce a tree growing in Per- 
sia into a picture drawn from common life in Judea.+ 
Besides, nobody would deem it strange that a tree 
should grow up to its proper dimensions ; but that the 
_ small shrob which had sprung from the least of all 
weeds should spread into a tree, and that the birds of 
. the air should seek a lodgment in its branches, might 
well form ground of surprise, and serve as the basis 
of this parable. Heubner: Think of the mustard- 
‘ geed of Eastern countries, not that of Europe, 
which grows to the height of from nine to fifteen 
ards, rae 
Which a man [handling it] took; AaB ev.— 
Meyer: “ Circumstantiality and pictorialness of de- 
tail.” In our opinion, it alludes to the fact, that a 
man was obliged cautiously and carefully to take up 
the seed, lest he should lose hold of it. So small as 
scarcely to admit of being handled. 

Ver. 82. Lodge in the branches thereof.— 
Not merely, nestle or seek shelter, but lodge and re- 
main, xaracenvoir. 

Ver. 33. Unto leaven; (447 .—Referring to 
the unperceived power and — of ma ae 

rvading, transfo , and renewi e min 
beart sad life. Sarke: “The erecaien i hcl 
in other passages (xvi. 11; 1 Cor. v. 6, 7) in the 
sense of evil. Accordingly, some commentators un- 
derstand it as also referring in this parable to the 
corruptions which have crept into the Church, and 
ultimately perverted it; and the woman ag alluding 
to the Papacy and the Romish clergy (Rev. ii. 20; 
xvii. 1), who, with their leaven of false doctrine, have 
leavened the three estates of Christendom (the three 
measures of meal). However, the gospel may also, 
in many respects, be likened unto leaven ; as, for ex- 


_ * [And toa very considerable size, in the fertile soil of 
Palestine, as high as the horses’ heads.—P. 8.] 

¢ [But the Sslvadora Persica was also found by Irby and 

es on or near the peninsula of the Dead Sea. See 

Royle in Journal of Sacred Lit., 1949, p. 271, and Robinson, 

Dict. sub civamw:. But if the mustard-tree had been intend- 

ed, it would hardly have beon numbered among the Aerda, 


Adyava, Ver. 82, which grow in the garden.—P. 8.) 


ample, with reference to its pervading influence (Heb. 
iv. 12), to its rapid spread (Luke xii. 49), to its ren- 
dering the bread palatable and wholesome, etc. Ac- 
cording to Macarius, the parable before us alludes to 
both these elements ” (the leaven of original sin, and 
its counter-agent, the leaven of grace and salvation).— 
Rieger (Betracht. iiber d. N. T. i.) better : “In other 
passages of Scripture the term leaven is used aga 
figure of insidjous and fatal corruption, finding its way 
into the Church. But manifestly this cannot be the 
case in the present instance. The passage does not 
bear: The kingdom of heaven is like unto three 
measures of meal, with which leaven became mixed 
up; but, The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven 
—showing that the leaven, which in itself is not nox- | 
ious and evil, but, on the contrary, highly useful and 
wholesome, serves here as a figure of the secret but 
all-pervading and subduing power of the gospel. In 
point of fact, the same idea recurs in Heb. iv. 2, 
where we read of the word being mized with faith in 
them that hear it.” To these remarks we add: 1. 
It were contrary to the rules of hermeneutics to treat 
an allegorical figure like a dogmatic statement. Thus 
in different the lion is used as a figure of 
Satan, but also of Christ; the serpent as a figuro of 
the enemy, but also of the wisdom needful to the 
Apostles ; birds as a figure of believing trustfulness, 
but also of the devil catching away the word. 2. All 
the parables in this section bear upon the develop- 
ment of the kingdom of heaven. Hence, if Starke’s 
supposition were correct, the parable under consid 
eration would be quite out of its place in this con- 
text. 3. It is impossible to conceive that the king- 
dom of heaven could be leavened by evil as by a 
power stronger than itself, and thus be hopeless- 
ly destroyed. 4. Leaven may indeed be employed as 
a figure of sin and evil in the sense of being stronger 
than individual Christians, when left in their own 
8 h to combat with error, etc. (xvi. 6; 1 Cor. 
v. 6, 7), but not in that of being more powerful than - 
the kingdom of heaven. 5. Leaven ag such is no- 
where in the Bible a figure of evil, but a neutral fig- 
ure of an all-pervading, contagious power. Mar 
also Lev. xxiii. 17: “‘They shall be baken with 
leaven ; they are the first-fruits unto the Lord.” 
Three measures.—<Zd7ov, MNO, a hollow 


measure used for dry substances; according to Jose- 
phus, equal to 1} Roman measures. The expression, 
three measures, is not accidental, but intended to 
denote the large quantity which the lcaven has ‘to 
pervade. Three is the symbolical number for spirit- 
ual things. The Spirit of Christ pervades and trans- 
forms our spirits. in an unseen and spiritual manner. 
“The Fathers interpreted the number three allegori- 
cally.” Theod. of Mopsuest. referred it to the Jews, | 
the Samaritans, and the Greeks.* This, however, is, 
strictly speaking, not an allegorical interpretation ; 
comp. Acts i. 8. Olshausen approves of a reference 
of the number three to the sanctification of the three 
powers of human nature [body, soul, and spirit) by 
the gospel. Similarly it might be applied to the 
three grand forms in our Christian world—individ- 
uals (catechumens), Church and State, and the physi- | 
cal Cosmos. The main point, however, is to remem- 
ber that the whole domain of mind, heart, and life, 
in all their bearings, is to be pervaded and transform. | 
ed by the Spirit of God. 

Ver. 34. He spake nothing (0) 3<¢») unto 
them ;—+. ¢., to the people concerning the kingdom 

* (Augustin, and quis recently Stier, refer it to the 
three sons of Noab.—P. 8.] 
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of heaven, especially at that particular period. Hence 
also the use of the imperfect. Meyer. 

Ver. 85. By the prophet.—A free quotation 
of Ps, Ixxviii. 2. Meyer reminds us that in 2 Chron. 
xxix. 80 Asaph is designated a “seer,” or prophet. 

Ver. 88. The good seed are the children of 
the kingdom; but the tares are the children 
of the wicked one.—Fritzsche: fruges ex semine 
enate, As in the explanation of the first parable, so 
here also the seed is identified with the souls in which 
it was sown. Our life becomes identified with the 


spiritual seed, and principles assume, so to speak, a. 


bodily shape in individuals. Such a concrete mode 
of presenting this truth is all the more suitable in this 
place, since our Lord is further developing and ap- 
plying this parable-—The children of the wicked (lit- 
erally here the tares) are sown by the wicked—of 
course, in a moral sense, not according to the sub- 
stance of their human nature, just as the sons of the 
kingdom are specifically “the seed ” sown by the Sa- 
viour in the moral and religious sense. These men 
- have become what they are by the .principles which 
they have embraced. This appears from the expres- 
sion in ver. 41: “They shall gather out of His king- 
dom wdyra ra oxdvdada nal rods rat- 
ovvras thy avonularv.” The scandala are offen- 
ces in respect of doctrine, heresies, and seductive 
principles; the anomisis are those who represent or 
embrace these principles (among whom Christ also 
included the representatives of Jewish traditionalism). 

Ver. 40. At the end of the world, or rather, 
of this Hion.—4 Esra vii. 43: Dies judictt erit fints 
temporis hujus et initium temporis futura immortali- 
tates, in quo transivit corruptela. 

Ver. 41. Out of His om,—clearly show- 
ing that the cv»7 éA cca must be regarded as an 
interval of time, and hence indicating that there is a 
period intervening between the reappearing of Christ 
and the first resurrection connected with it, and the 
last resurrection, or that transformation of the pres- 
ent Zon, which marks the close of the final judg- 
ment; Rev. xx., compared with 1 Cor. xv. 23. Mey- 
er: “The separation of which the Lord speaks, is 
that of the good and éhe evil (individuals), and only 
thereby a separation of good and evil (things).” But 
tn the text the oxdyv8SaAca are mentioned before 
the ro:ovvres, who are here identified with these 
oxavdada. Similarly also the righteous are identified 
with that heavenly brightness which now shines forth 
in them. 

Ver. 42. A furnace of fire—Not Sheol, or 
Hades, but Gehenna, or Hell, Rev. xx. 15 ; Matt. xxv. 
41; the place of punishment and Aon of those who 
are subject to the second death. [TrEncu: Fearful 
words indeed! and the image, if it be an image, bor- 
rowed from the most dreadful and painful form of 
death in use among men. David, alas! made the 
children of Ammon taste the dreadfulness of it, It 
was in use among the Chaldeans, Jer. xxix. 22 ; Dan. 
iii. 6. Antiochus resorted to it in the time of the 
Maccabees, 2 Mace. vii.; 1 Cor. xiii..3. In modern 
times, Chardin makes mention of penal furnaces in 
Persia.—P. S. 

Ver. 48. Then shall the righteous shine forth, 
éxAduwovorv.—Then the brightness of their 
3éfo shall visibly break forth; Dan. xii. 3; Rom. viii. ; 
and other passages. | 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, THE PaRaBLe OF THE TaRes among the wheat. 


—tThe basis of this parable is the natural tendency 
of the ground to produce noxious weeds, thorns, and 
briers, or to degenerate. Hence the parable is in- 
tended to represent the obstacles with which the 
kingdom of heaven meets, and which it has to over 
come. As in the natural earth tares and weeds rap- 
idly spread, till they threaten to destroy the precious 
grain, so the seed of natural corruption in die hear 
and life threatens to choke that of the kingdom of 
heaven. The parable embodies three leading ideas. 
In opposition to the heavenly sower we see His ad- 
versary similarly employed; by the side of the good 
seed which scatters we have that of the tares 
and the weeds of the devil ; while the noxious plants, 
as they spring up, threaten to choke or to spoil the 
precious fruit. In other words, the kingdom of God 
is opposedeby another kingdom—that of conscious 
malice, of which Satan, the adversary of Christ, is 
the head. His seed are the oxdydSadq, or spiritually 
seductive principles, here represented by the ma 
which look like the wheat, just as heresies resembl 
the truth. This seed he scatters at night; ¢. ¢, the 
enterprise, dictated by the malice of the enemy, suc- 
ceeds through the weakness and folly of man. Pro- 
tected by the darkness of night, the noxious weed, 
scattered all eakiy the wheat, springs up, and, re- 
sembling the good fruit, grows up luxuriantly, till it 
threatens to choke the wheat, or to spoil it by for- 
eign and dangerous admixture. In passing, we have 
already hinted that the picture of men sleeping may 
refer to the contrast between the religious comforts 
and enjoyments indulged in by the Church, and the 
watchfulness of schools on behalf of purity of doctrine. 
2. Movement on the part ef the servants.—This 
constitutes the second great feature of the parable. 
Their proposals arose partly from indignation against 
the enemy, partly from an impatient zeal for outward 
appearance of purity—from pride in the field, and 
partly from apprehension for the good seed. They 
were desirous of removing the tares. The Lord pro- 
hibited it, lest they should also root up the wheat. 
These considerations have been matter of the utmost 
importance in the history of the Church of Christ. 
It is well known that Novatianiam on the one hand, 
and the papal hierarchy on the other, have address- 
ed themselves to this work of uprooting, despite the 
prohibition of the Lord, and that the Romish Church 


has at last ended by condemning to the flames only 
the best wheat. But from this passage we learn that, - 


according to the ordinance of the Lord, the Old Tes- 
tament punishment denounced upon false prophets 
and blasphemers does not apply to the New econo- 
my.* It ia contrary to the mind and will of Christ 
to pronounce a ban, in the sense of denouncing final 
judgment upon men, by way of removing them and 


their errors from the Church. This toleration must 


not, however, be regarded as implying that evil 
and sin age to escape all punishment in the Church : 
it only implies that we are to remember and strictly 
to observe the distinction between the sowing and 
the reaping time. But within the limits here indi- 


* (The medieval divines who defended the or pup- 
ishment of herctics, found a loophule in the words: lest ye 
root up also the wheat with them; from which thes inferred 
that the prohibition was bindlog only conditionally. But 
unfortunately for this inference, the Saviour continues: Led 
both grow together until the harvest, and makes no excep- 
tions atall. On the other hand, however, this peseree must 
not be abused and misunderstood go as to sanction the Kras- 
tian latitudinarianism and to undermine discip‘ine which is 
elsewhere solemnly enjoined by Christ and the aposties, and 
ts indispensable for the spiritual prosperity of the Church.— 
P. 8.) 


~S 
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cated, it is our duty to correct all current mistakes, 
James v. 19; to refute every error and heresy, 1 Tim. 
iv. 1-6; and either to remove from the Church anti- 
christian doctrine afff practical offences, with all who 
are chargeable therewith, or else to induce such per- 
sons to leave the Church by refusing to own and ac- 
knowledge them, Matt. xviii. 15; 1 Cor. v.; 2 John 
ver. 10. 

But all these arrangements are only intended by 
way of discipline during the course of the develop- 
ment of the New Testament economy—in hope, not 
as a punitive economy of judgment. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that they bear no reference what- 
ever to the civil administration of justice (Rom. xiii. 
4). 
[Dr. Lange might also have referred to the famous 
Donatist controversy in the African Church pene 
the fourth and fifth centuries, whose chief exegeti 
battleground was this parable of the tares. The 
Catholics, represented by St. Augustine, claimed the 
whole parable, and especially the warning in vers. 
29 and 30, against the disciplinarian rigorism and ec- 
clesiastical purism of the Donatists ; while the Donat- 
ists tried to escape the force of the parable by insist- 
ing that the here spoken of is not the Church 
but the world, ver. 38. The parable, they said, has 
no bearing on our controversy, which is not whether 
ungodly men should be endured tn the world (which 
we all allow), but whether they should be tolerated 
in the Church (which we deny). The Catholics re- 


| plied that the mixture of good and bad men in the 
| world is beyond dispute and known to all; that the 


Saviour speaks here of the kingdom of heaven, or the 


_ Church which is catholic and intended to spread over 


the whole world. Trench speaks-at length on this 
in his Notes, p. 
84 sqq., and defends throughout the Augustinian view 
(as does Wordsworth) ; but there was an element of 
truth in the puritanic zeal of the Donatists and kind- 
red sects in their protest against a latitudinarian, 
secularized state-churchism. Comp. the forthcom- 
ing second volume of my History of Anctent Chris- 
Hanity, ch. vi. §3 69-71.—P. 8. ] : 

8. Until the harvest.—A final and complete sep- 
aration shall certainly be made. But it requires the 
heavenly clearness, purity, calmness, and decidedness 
of angels properly to accomplish this process. — 
“Then shall the righteous shine forth.” This shining 
forth is brought about by the deliverance of the 
Church from the burden of its former connection 
with evil, by its complete redemption (Luke xxi. 28), 
and by the change and entire transformation now 
taking place in everything around,—thus combining 
at the same time inward blessedness with outward, 
glorious manifestation of spiritual life, in all its ful- 
ness and perfectness. 

4. The enemy that sowed them is the devil._—This 
passage has rightly been adduced as one of the strong- 
est proofs that Christ propounded the doctrine con- 
cerning the devil as of His own revelation, and not 
from accommodation to popular prejudices, For, (1) 
Our Lord speaks of the devil not in the parable, but 
In His explanation of ita figurative meaning, which, 
of course, must be taken in its literal and proper 
sense ; (2) He speaks of him not in presence of the 
people, but within the circle of His intimate disci- 
ples; (3) He refers to the devil as the personal 
founder and centre of the kingdom of darkness, and 
as opposed to the person of the Son of Man, the cen- 
tre and founder of the kingdom of light. Other pas- 
sages show that, on many occasions, Jesus of His 


own accord bore witness to this doctrine (comp. Matt. 
iv.; John viii. 44, etc.). 

[TreNxcu, Notes, p. 89: “* We behold Satan here, 
not as he works beyond the limits of the Church, de- 
ceiving the world, but in his far deeper skill and 
malignity, as he at once mimics and counterworks the 
work of Christ: in the words of Chrysostom: ‘ after 
the prophets, the false prophets; after the Apostles, 
the false apostles; after Christ, Antichrist.’ Most 
worthy of notice is the plainness with which the doc- 
trine concerning Satan and his agency, his active 
hostility to the blessedness of man, of which there is 
so little in the Old Testament, comes out in the New; 
as in the last parable, and again in this, As the 
lights become brighter, the shadows become deeper ; 
not till the mighty power of good had been revealed, 
were we suffered to know how mighty was the power 
of.evil; and even here it is in each case only to the 
innermost circles of disciples that the explanation 
concerning Satan is given.” Brnar, (Gnom. on 
Eph. vi. 12) makes a similar remark : “ Quo apertius 
guisque Scripture: liber de economia et gloria Christi 
agit, eo cae rursum de regno contrario tenebra- 
rum."—P. 8.] 


5. The furnace of fire, into which the wicked are 
to be cast at the manifestation of the new on, is 
probably intended as a counterpart to the fiery fur- 
nace to which, during the best period of the old Zon, 
the faithful had so often been consigned (Dan iii.). 
If from the one furnace a hymn of praise and thanks- 
giving rose to heaven, from the other resounds the 
wailing of anguish and pain, and the gnashing of 
teeth in rage and malice; comp. Rev. ix. 2, The 
fiery torments which the righteous underwent afford- 
ed a view of heaven as in and among men; those 
which the wicked endure bring out the inward hell 
existing in the bosom of humanity. Similarly the 
“‘ outer darkness,” where there shall be meee ae 
gnashing of teeth (viii. 12, etc.), forms an antithesis 
to the sacred darkness in which Jehovah dwelleth, 
Ex. xx. 21, amidst the,praises of Israel, Ps. xxii. 4; 
and to the darkness of trials and sorrows which the 
Lord lightens up, Isa lviii. 10. All these contrasts 
point to the fact, that it is the wicked who make hell 
what it is. The autoda fe’s of the Middle Ages were 
only a horrible caricature and anticipation of that 
fiery judgment. 

6. Then the righteous shall shine forth as the sun. 
With the separation at the judgment, the Christian 
life, subjectively and objectively considered, appears 
in its full heavenly glory. [TrencH: “As fire was 
the element of the dark and cruel kingdom of hell, 
so is light of the pure heavenly kingdom. Then, 
when the dark, hindering element has been removed, 
shall this element of light, which was before strug- 
gling with and obstructed by it, come forth in its f 
brightness. Col. iii. 8; Rom. viii. 18; Prov. xxv. 4, 
5. A glory shall be revealed in the saints: not mere- 
ly brought fo them and added from without; but 
rather a glory which they before had, but which . did 
not before evidently appear, shall burst forth and 
show itself openly, as once in the days of His flesh, 
at the moment of transfiguration, did the hidden 
glory of our Lord. That shall be the day of ‘ the man- 
ifestation of the sons of God.’”—P. 8.] 

7. Toe Grain or Musrarp-srep.—tThe first two 
parables were intended (just as Mark iv. 26-29) to 
delineate the succession of events in the development 
of the kingdom of heaven ; that of the grain of mus- | 
tard-seed bears reference principally to its extension 
in space, not in time, while at the same time it do 
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eta the conquering power of the gospel. At first 
t seems as if the hostile principle had now wholly dis- 
appeared. The grain of mustard-seed—so small and 
despised in the outward appearance of Him who bore 
the form of a servant, or rather, in that of His disci- 
ples—shoots up, and the smallest of seeds grows into 
a high bush, so as even to resemble a tree. But in 
consequence of this very growth, the birds of the air 
mistake the bush for a tree, and seek to make a lodg- 
ment in its branches. This was verified in the ecclesi- 
astical establishment which Constantine founded, in 
the medisval Church, and indeed applies to the visi- 
ble Church generally. Not only sweet songsters, but 
even birds of prey, seek to build their nesta on this 
heavenly tree. 

[Atrorp: “This ae like most others re- 
specting the kingdom o , has a double reference 
—general and individual. (1) In the pends fabio 
the insignificant ings of the kingdom are set 
forth: the little babe cast in the manger at Bethle- 
hem; the Man of sorrows with no place to lay His 
head ; the crucified One; or again the hundred and 
twenty names who were the seed of the Church after 
the Lord had ascended ; then we have the Kingdom 
of God waxing onward and spreading its branches 
here and there, and different nations coming into it. 
‘He must increase,’ said the great Forerunner. We 
must beware, however, of-imagining that the outward 
Church-form is this kingdom. It has rather reversed 
the parable, and is the worldly power waxed to a 
great tree, and the Churches taking refuge under the 
shadow of it. It may be, where not corrupted by 
error and superstition, subservient to the growth of 
the heavenly plant: but is not itself that plant. It 
is at best no more than (to change the figure) the 
scaffolding to aid the building, not the building itself. 
(2) The individual application of the parable points 
to the small beginnings of divine grace; a word, a 
thought, a passing sentence, may prove to be the lit- 
tle seed which eventually fills and shadows the whole 
heart and being, and calls ‘all thoughts, all passions, 
all delights,’ to come and shelter under it."—P. 8.] 

8. Tue Leaven.—Heubner : “If the former para- 
ble presents the extenstve power of Christianity, this 
exhibits its intensive, dynamic force.” See also the 
list furnished by that author (p. 199) of works on 
the effects of Christianity, and the works of writers 
on Apologetics, Missions, etc. The woman is an apt 
figure of the Church.* Leaven, a substance kindred 
and yet quite opposed to meal,—having the power 
of transforming and preserving it, and of converting 
it into bread, thus representing the divine in its rela- 
tion to, and influence upon, our natural life. One of 
the main points in the parable is the ‘ Atding,” or 
the mixing of the leaven in the three measuses of 
refers to the great visible Church,} in 
which the living gospel seems, as it were, hidden and 
lost. It appears as if the gospel were engulfed in the 


* [So already St. AmBrose (Eapos.in Luo, vif). Trencn 
alates p. 115) remarks: “In and through the Church the 

irit’s work proceeds: only as the Spirit dwells in the 

urch (Rev. xxii. 7) is that able to mingle a nobler element 
in the mass of humanity, In the world.” .. “The woman 
took the leaven from clsewhere to mingic it with the lump: 
apd even such js the gospel, a kingdom not of this world, 
pot the unfolding of any powers which already existed 
therein, a kingdom not rising, as the secular kingdoms, ‘ out 
of the earth’ (Dan. vil. 17), but a new power bronght into 
the world from above; nut a philosophy, but a Revelation.” 


—P. 8, 

+ flags calls it Weltkirche, by which he does not mean 
either the church secularized nor the various established ur 
g@tate-churches, Lut the large body of nominal Christendom. 


world; but under the regenerating power of Chrie 
tianity it will at last be seen that the whole world 
shall be included in the Church. Here, then, 
the transformation of human nature, of society, of 


‘ 
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institutions, of customs, in short, of the whole Cosmog | 


—or the gradual “ regeneration ” (Matt. xix. 28)— 
forms the principal point in view.* But this Chris- 
tianization of the whole world is not incompatible 
with the development of Antichrist in the world, nor 
with the unbelief and the hardening of individual sin- 
ners. Nay, this very dedication of life as a whole, in 
consequence of which the Church will at last possess 
and claim everything, only becomes a judgment, un- 
less it be made ours by personal regeneration, just as 
unbelief transforms the most glorious truths into 
the most awful and the most dangerous errors, 2 
Thess. ii. 

Atrorp: “The two parables are intimately re- 
lated. That was of the inherent, wt aed i 
of the kingdom of heaven as a containing in it- 
self the principle of expansion ; this, of the power 
which it possesses of penetrating and assimilating a 
foreign mass, till all be taken up into it. And the 
comparison is not only to the power but to the effect 
of leaven also, which has its good as well as its bad 
side, and for that is : viz, to make whole 
some and fit for use that which would otherwise be 
heavy and insalubrious. Another striking point of 
comperison is in the fact that leaven, as used ordi- 
narily, is a ptece ‘s the leavgned loaf put amongst the 
new dough—({rd (uuwlty Arak (upn yiveta: re AoITEY 
wdAty. Chrys. Hom. xlvi. p. 484 «)—just as the 
kingdom of heaven is the renewal of humanity by the 
righteous Man Christ Jesus.—The ble, like the 
last, has its general and its individual application : 
(1) In the penetrating of the whole mass of humanity, 
by degrees, by the influence of the Spirit of God, so 
strikingly witnessed ifthe earlier ages by the drop- 
ping of heathen customs and worship ;—in modern 
times more gradually and secretly advancing, but 
still to be plainly seen in the various abandonments 
of criminal and unholy practices (as e. g. in our own 
time of slavery and duelling, and the increasing ab- 
horrence of war among Christian men), and without 
doubt in the end to be signally and universally mani- 
fested. But this effect again is not to be traced in 
the establishment or history of so-called Churches, 
but in the hidden advancement, without observation, 
of that deep leavening power which works i 
ive of human forms and systems. (2) In the trane- 
forming power of the ‘new leaven’ on the whole be- 
ing of individuals, ‘In fact the Parable does noth- 
ing less than set forth to us the mystery of regenera- 
tion, both in its first act, which can be but once, as 
the leaven is but once hidden; and also in the con- 
sequent (subsequent ?) renewal by the Holy Spirit, 
which, as the ulterior working of the leaven, is con- 
tinual and progressive.’ (Trench, p. 97.) Some have 
contended for this as the sole application of the par 
able; but not, I think, rightly—As to whether the 
yur, has any especial meaning (though I am more 
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as Ras Trexcn (p. 16) aptly illustrates this feature of the : 
rable 


from the early history of Christianity, whose work- 
ng below the surface of society was lung hidden frum the 


view of the heathen writers. and yet went on with irresisu- . 


ble force until the whole Roman world was leavened by it. 
And yet the external conversion of the empire wus only a 
part of the work. Besides this, there was the eradication of 
nnamerable heathen opinions, Laban and cu-toms wileh 
had entwined their fibres round the very heart of rae oe 
This work was never thoroughly accomplished till 
whole structure of Roman society went to pi d the 
new Teutonic civilization was erected on its ruins? uj 
tt 
ead 
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end more convinced that such considerations are not 
always to be passed by as nugatory), it will hardly be 
of much consequence here to ing seeing that 
yuvaixes orcrorool would be everywhere a matter of 
etraenats 8. Mi be fa a 
9. ik mig filled which was spoken by 
the prophet (not as a verbal, but as a ‘gical: peophe: 
cy).—Asaph wasa seer, and the Psalm here quoted 
was prophetic, tracing in a series of historical pio- 
tures the disobedience and the hardening of Israel, 
the divine judgments, and the subsequent compassion 
and mercy of God. This prophecy was fulfilled in 
the parables of Christ, so far as concerned both their 
form and their matter. In reference to their form, 
Christ unfolded in them all the mysteries of the king- 
dom of God; in reference to their matter, the first 
parables bear chiefly on the hardening of the people, 
while the subsequent parables exhibit His infinite 
and glorious compassion. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


A. Tue Parasite or THE Tares, Matt. xiii, 24— 
80, and interpretation of the same in vers. 86-48,— 
The tares among the wheat in the field of Christ: 1. 
What is their character? (outwardly they resemble 
the wheat, but in reality they are quite different and 
opposed.) 2. How did they come among the wheat ? 
(through the malice of the devil and the weakness of 
man.) 38. What are the dangers ing from their 

resence? (they injure the wheat by robbing it of its 
ty and satis da and, indirectly, through the 
imprudent zeal of the servants, they even endanger 
its existence.) 4. Still they are made to subserve a 
purpose (teaching us to watch, to discern, to 

ive, and to spare life, and to wait in humility and pa- 
tience). .5. They assuredly shall be separated in the 
day of harvest (judged by their own fruit, by the sen- 
tence of Christ, by the angels of heaven, by fire).— 
And he went his way (cowardice, malice, calculation). 
—How the seed of the evil one frequently assumes the 
rance of human nature, and even of the divine 
hfe.—Mark ! it is not the wheat among the tares, but 
the tares among the wheat (in answer to the charges 
of ancient and modern Novatianism against the 
Church).—An enemy hath done this.— Jmpatience of 
the servants in the kingdom of God: 1. Ita higher and 
nobler motives; 2. marks of its carnal and sinful 
origin.—Spurious zeal (fanaticiam) the worst enemy 
we have to meet in the Church. tan accomplishes 
more by calling forth false zeal in the disciples than 
even by sowing tares.—Has the Church of Christ 
always obeyed this injunction of the Master ?—Let 
both grow together: 1. Absolutely and uncondition- 
ally; yet, 2. within how narrow limits !—How the 
tares and the wheat mutually protect each other till 
the time of harvest.—How the godly and the ungod- 
serve and assist each other in the kingdom of God. 
-—-Freedom of religion must be connected with reli- 
gion of freedom.—A proper ious toleration, at 
the same time a proper discipline, in the spirit 
of the pel.— Let us seek to distinguish the 
visible and the invisible Church, but not to separate 
them upon earth.—The whole world is the field of 
Christ.—As the seed in our hearts, so are we.—Final 
judgment upon the offences in the kingdom of God, 
and the glorious manifestation of the Church of 


+ ° Starke :-—Osiander : God spares the wicked for 
the sake of the godly who live among them.—Chry- 
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sostomus: Fortem diabolum factt nostra negligentia, 
non tllius ia.— W hen ie watchmen sleep, th 
devil is awake, Acts xx. 29, 30; Nova Bibl. — 
Quesnel: Let faithful ministers be careful to point 
out the tares.—Cramer : The devil is the cause of all 
the evil in the world, John viii. 44.—It is not every 
kind of zeal for the glory of God which deserves com- 
mendation.— Zeistus : The g seed must not be 
neglected on account of the tares: one sincere and ° 
earnest Christian is worth far more in the sight of 
God than a thousand hypocrites and sinners.—It is 
impossible to transform the tares into wheat; but 
the grace of God may, through the earnest zeal of 
the disciples, convert the ungodly into humble fol- 
lowers of Jesus.—The ungodly despise Christians, but 
they are indebted to them for preservation and im- 
munity from judgments, Gen. xviii. 26.—Canatein : 
If we would understand the mysteries of the kingdom 
of God, let us in retirement seek enlightenment from 
the Lord.—The Church is the husbandry of God. 

Heubner :—The enemy goeth his way.—How the 
evil one succeeds in orafti y concealing his presence! 
— Along with the spread and extension of good, evil 
also increaseth.—The will of the Master is, Nay !— 
The long-suffering and patience of God puts them to 
shame, and worketh patience in them.—Here Christ 
bears witness to that divine toleration which He man- 
ifests in the government of His Church.—Reasons 
of this prohibition: 1. The servants might commit a 
mistake (confound the wheat with the tares)—some 
may have the root of the thing in them; 2, they 
might root up the wheat along with the tares (since 
good and evil are often very closely intertwined) ; 3. 
the godly are to be tried; 4. the wicked may yet be 
saved.—They are bound in bundles ; indicating their 
fellowship in misery.—The real and internal dignity 
of God’s people does not yet appear. 

Driseke :—The enemy comes when people are 
asleep.— What a strange mixture in the kingdom of 
heaven |— Bachmann : The mixture of the godly and 
of sinners in the Church of Christ— Reinhard : On 
the view which Christ Himself entertained of His 


sans upon earth. 

. THe PaRaBLe OF THE GRAIN oF MUSTARD-SEED 
—The kingdom of heaven under the figure of a grain 
of mustard-seed: 1. The least of all seeds (poverty 
and humility of Christ; His Apostles, publicans and 
fishermen ; His message, reconciliation through a cru- 
cified and risen Saviour). 2. The greatest among 
herbs (the Church universal and a universal religion) : 
a. The richest and best among herbs (the planting of 
the Lord); 5. appearing to be a tree (so strong as to 
be able to bear even that worldly spirits should lodge 
in its branches),—Christianity, as reflecting both the 
humility and the majesty of its Founder (at first so 
small in its outward appearance, that men could 
scarcely seize it; then so large, as to comprehend 
all: thus, both in history and in the life of the indi- 
vidual Christian).—The contrast between the infinite 
smallness of the seed and the greatness of the herb, 
an evidence of the intensity of the principle of growth 
in the plant.—Christianity twice misunderstood and 
twice glorified : at first in its smallness, and then in 
its vast extent.—The commencement of all the works 
of God small in the eyes of the world: commence- 
ment of creation (the light), of humanity (the first 
pair), of the covenant-people (Isaac, the younger of 
the two brothers), of the Church (the confession of 
fishermen), of the new life sae Gr Zt i 
the commencement of Christianity and that of the 
kingdoms of this world. 
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Starke :—Marginal note of Luther: There is not 
anywhere, a word more despised than the gospel; yet 
there is none more powerful, since it justifies those 
who believe in it, which neither the law nor works 
could do.—This passage may be applied either to the 
gospel or to the Church. — Canatein : This is the 
work and wisdom of God, that He makes something 
of things which are not, and mighty things of those 
which are weak, while He humbleth and abaseth the 
things which are high and great, 1 Cor. i. 26, 27.— 
Zeimus : The weakest faith will grow and extend, and 
comprehend more than heaven and earth, even Christ 
Himself, with all that He is, and all that He hath, 
Eph. iii. 17; 1 Pet. v. 10.—Majus : No human pow- 
er is able to obstruct or prevent the extension of the 
Church. 

isco :—Small the beginning, gradual the prog- 
ress, but great and glorious the issue.—Nations sh 
flock into the Church of Christ, where they will find 
safety, salvation, peace, and true happiness.—Heub- 
ner: The great things of God have always had a 
small beginning (to outward appearance).—When 
commencing, in humble confidence on the Lord, what 
seenfeth a small work, always remember that it may 
grow into a mighty blessing to those who are near, 
and to those who are afar off. This, indeed, is the 
proper way of triumphing: a small beginning and a 
mighty ending. The opposite is a lamentable failure. 

' ¢, ParaBLe or THE LeaveN.—Christianity 
the hidden power of regeneration both in the world 
and in the life of believers.—The Church under the 
figure of the woman hiding the leaven among the 
meal: 1. The woman; 2. the leaven; 8, the three 
measures of meal; 4. the hiding of the leaven among 
them; 5. the result.—The life from God in its progres- 
sive victory over the natural life of the world.—The 
more fully the leaven is hid, and the more complete- 
ly it seems to have disappeared, the more rapidly and 
powerfully does it penetrate and leaven the whole 
mass.—The work of regeneration: 1. On what it de- 

ds (leaven stronger than meal); 2. its process 
(hidden, gradual, all-subduing); 3. the result (all the 
measures of meal leavened, the divine life penetrat- 
ing everywhere and everything).—The regeneration 


of humanity does not necessarily imply that of every 
individual.—The higher society as a whole is elevated 
by Christianity, the lower may the individual sink.— 
The transformation of the heart must correspond to 
that of the world. 

Starke :—The eye of the Lord is not only upon 
important affairs of state, but also upon our common 
and humble employments. — Hedinger: Not only 
vices, but also good examples are infectious.—If the 
word of God is to appear in all its power and efficacy, 
it must be mixed with faith in the heart. 

isco :—Man remains man, but he becomes par- 
taker of the divine nature, 2 Pet. i. 8,4; and hence 
an entirely changed being.—This power works invis- 
ibly, gradually, effectively, and irresistibly, till the 
whole nature of man, from its principle to its indi- 
vidual faculties, is penetrated, fransformed, subdued, 
and assimilated, and until every foreign and ungodly el- 
ement is expelled.—Indissoluble communion between 
what is leavened and the leaven: between believers 
and Christ. 

Heubner : The all-penetrating power of the gos 
pel and of its economy, especially of the blood of 
reconciliation in the death of Jesus.—Even avowed 
enemies of Christianity have been obliged partly 
to own the power of the gospel.— Where the leaven 
of Christianity is wanting, thé whole mass will become 
corrupt.—Each Christian should operate as leaven 
upon all around. 

D. FULFILMENT OF THE PROPHECY (vers. 34, 35). 
—Christ the revelation.—Christ the revealer of all 
secrets : 1. Of those of God; 2. of humanity; 3. of 
the history of the kingdom of God; 4. of the king- 
dom of heaven.—The parables of Christ revealed so- 
crets of God.—Even the parabolic form used by 
Christ, partly for concealing the truth, became a new 
revelation. 

Starke :—Osiander : Whenever we see natural 
things, let us elevate our minds to heavenly realities. 
— Quesnel: The mysteries which from all eternity 
had been hid in God, and which from the beginning 
of the world had been presented in types and prophe- 
cies, were at last revealed by Christ, and are more 
and more fulfilled in and by Him, Rom. xvi. 25. 


8. The Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Parables, and Parabolicel Close of this Section. Cn. XIII. 44-52. 


44 


Again,' the kingdom of heaven is like unto [a] treasure hid in a [the, ra] field; the 


which when a man hath found, he hideth [which a man found, and concealed ;], and for 
joy thereof [he] goeth and selleth all that he hath, and buyeth that field. 

Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a merchantman [merchant],’ seeking 

46 goodly pearls: Who [And],° when he had found one pearl of great price, [he] went 


and sold all that he had, and bought it. 
47 


Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a net [draw-net], that was cast into the 


48 sea, and gathered [gathering together, owayayovoy| of every kind: Which, when it 
was full, they drew to [the] shore, and sat down, and gathered the good into vessels, 


49 but cast the bad away. 


So shall it be at the end of the world: the angels shall come 


50 [go] forth, and sever [separate] the wicked from among the just, And shall cast them 
into the furnace of fire: there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth. 


§1 
52 Yea, Lord.® 


Jesus saith unto them,‘ Have ye understood all these things? They say unto him, 
Then said he unto them, Therefore every scribe which 1s* instructed unto 


‘ [in] the kingdom of heaven,’ is like unto a man that ts a householder [to a householder] 
which [who} bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and old, 


OHAP. XIIE. 44-52. 
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1 Ver. af cae ah er wdAcy, is wanting in the best MS3S., as B, D., also in Cod. Sinalt., in the Latin Vulgate, and is © 


thrown out by 


ischendorf, Tregelles, Alford, and Conant. Lachmann retains it, bat in brackets. It may easily havo been 


inserted from vers. 45 and 47; bat it may also have been omitted here at the beginning of a new series of parablos. Lange 
retains it in his translation and ingeniously defends it in the Exeg. Notes. —P. ani 
2 Ver. 45.—[Merchant-man is now only used of a trading vessel, as distinguished from a ship~f-war, See the English 


Diet—P. 8.] 


3 Ver. 46.—[Acoording to the true reading of Codd. Sinait, Vatic., Contabr., etc., and the critical editions: eipay 3¢ 


insteal of 5s edpwy. See Meyer, p. 278—P. 8.) 


4 Ver. 51.—Codd. B, D., Ital., Vulg., ete., omit: Aéyes abrots 6 "Incovs. 80 Lachmann and Tischendorf, [Tregelles, 
Alford, Conant); but Meyer defends the sentence. It looks like an exegetical interpolation. (Cod. Sinait. omits the words.) 


§ Ver. 51.—Kupie is wanting in numerous authorities. 


¢ Ver. 52—{The interpolated words: Which ts, are better omitted. ] 
7 Ver. 52.—Different readings, Ty BactAelg [for eis Thy BactAciay] is supported by B., C., K., etc. [Also by Cod. 
Binalt. which reads: 77 oe substituting ¢ for ei, as usuul in this MS. It is the dative of reference: “instructed in 


the kingdom of heaven.”—P. 8S. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 44. the kingdom of heaven is 
like to a treasure.—Tischendorf, following Codd. 
B., D., etc., omits wdAiw, again. But Meyer with good 
‘ peason defends it. The omission appears to have 
originated in a stylistic correction. But a considera- 
tion of the parables in their connection will convince 
us that this particle is necessary.—After a general 
introduction about the parables, the first of them is 
at once introduced in the form of a simple tive. 
This parable is then succeeded by the following well- 
marked perallelism :— 


1) GAAny wapaBoAny, ver. 24. 1) wddAww dpola, ver. 44. 
2) * = ver.31, 2) “ “ ver, 45. 
8) « “ ver.38. 8) “ “ver. 47. 


From the unmistakable antithesis here indicated, we 
gather that the first three parables—introduced by an 
&AAos—are intended to exhibit the kingdom of hea- 
ven under a threefold aspect, being each time pre- 
sented as more enlarged and universal in its charac- 
ter. And although the third parable bears more par- 
ticularly upon the unseen efficacy of Christianity, this 
power is only hid in order afterward to appear all the 
more giorious in its absolute universality, when the 
entire mass shall have been leavened by the gospel. 
It is at this point that the artithesis comes in. Most 
significantly it is introduced by xdA.», which seems 
to point back to the seed hid in the ground, spoken 
of in the first parable. Shortly before, Christianity 
had been presented in its universal extent, under the 
figure of a tree in whose branches the birds sought 
lodgment, and as humanity leavened by the gospel. 
Now again the scene is changed, and Christianity is 
likened unto a treasure hid in the field—to a rare pearl 
which seems to have disappeared,—nay, even to a 
draught of fishes concealed in the depths of the sea. 
The transition in these parables is very easy and 
natural : from the seed buried in the ground and the 
leaven hid in the meal, to the treasure buried in the 
field; from the treasure to the pearl of t price, 
the treasure of the deep, which suggests the sea ; the 
fishermen with their net, the mixed throng on the 
beach, the bank of time, the final separation. Comp. 
also Alford and Trench.—P. 8. ] 

In the field.—Meyer remarks in reference to 
the article : “In that particular fiel@ in which it lay 
concealed.”” But thia were mere tautology. The ar- 
ticle points out a contrast, showing that the treasure 
was left there, having no special owner. The cir- 
cumstance that it lay hid in a field where it would 
not be looked for, implies that the finder might re- 

it ag a treasure-trove. But there was still a de- 
ect about the title to this possession. Accordingly, 


the finder ‘oe hides the treasure, and purchases 
the field in which he had discovered it. Meyer quotes 
a similar instance from Bava Mezia, F. 28, 2. B., in 
which Rabbi Emi purchases a field where he had 
found a treasure, “‘ ud pleno jure thesaurum possideret, 
omnemque litium occasionem precideret.” Paulus 
(reg. Handbuch, ii. 187) rightly observes: “It 
would have been foreign to the purpose of this par 
able, and to the point of-the comparison, if Jesus 
had entered on the question as to the legal right and 
title to what was found.” However, the action of the 
person who found the treasure is intended to show his 
strict honesty. The treasure is represented as a lost 
and unclaimed possession, lying where such a deposit 
would never be looked for. But as the field itself 
belo to another proprietor, the person who found 
it selleth all that he hath in order to purchase the 

und. Even in this view of the matter, however, 
it is not intended to discuss the absolute right of the 
case. The notions of right current on such a ques- 
tion, serve as a basis for presenting higher and spirit- 
ual relationships. 

For joy thereof.— With Erasmus, Luther, 
Beza, etc., we read avrod as the genitive of the ob- 
ject. 

Ver. 45. A merochant.—In this figure of the 
kingdom of heaven, the merckant andthe goodly 
pearl must be regarded and treated as a unit. The 
kingdom of heaven is here exhibited as presenting 
the contrast of conscious aim, and of the surpassing 
possession accorded to it, 


Ver. 48. The good fishes.—Ta ard and campd, 
here in the same sense as above, in chaps. vii. and 
xii. Not bad fishes only, but all kinds of unclean 
sea animals, had got into the net. That such ani- 
mals are here referred to, and not mercly fishes, ap- 
pears from the contrast between «addy and caxpéy»— 
clean or good, and unclean, wild, or whatever is de- 
voted to destruction, whether in the vegetable or in 
the animal kingdom. To the same conclusion point 
the words, éx xayrds yévous cuvayayotop. Bad fishes 
could scarcely be designated as forming a peculiar 
yévos. The Aorists in vers. 47 and 48 are used in 
the narrative sense, and not in the sense of habit or 
custom. 


Ver. 52. [Eivery scribe, y pay uarevs.—The Jew- 
ish writer or scribe, “BID , a teacher (connected with 
"BO, & book), also called vopinds, vopodiddonarys, is 
a transcriber and interpreter of the sacred Scriptures 
of the O. T., a theologian and a lawyer. Sosthe word 
is used in the Septuagint and in the N. T. Many of 
them were members of the Sanhedrim, and hence 
they are often mentioned in connection with the 
elders and priests. But here, as Meyer correctly Bug: 
gests, the empirical conception of a Jewish scribe is 
raised to the higher idea of a Christian teacher, whe 
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is a pupil of the of heaven: pabyrevées ti 
Bac. +. ovp., oF pee of Jesus, as the Jewish 
scribes were disciples of Moses, xxiii. 2; John ix. 28. 
The true Christian divine is always learning at the 
feet of Jesus, and true learning is always connected 
with childlike docility and humility.—P. 8.] 
new and old.—Olshausen, following 
rap Recess commentators, applies the expression to 
the law and the gospel; Meyer, to things hitherto 
unknown, and to things already kn 
propounded. The most ob xplanation is, the 
ings of the new Wor e Christian order cf 
things] under the figures of the old.* 


own and formerly 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. Tax TREASURE IN THE Fiztp.—The following 
ints are clearly laid down in this parable: 1. The 
Gingdom of heaven is ted as having once 
more become invisible in the visible Church, as hid 
like a treasure, erst concealed in a most unlikely 
place (in the midst of worldly things). 2. It appears 
as a treasure-trove, f. ¢., a8 a free gift of grace, dis- 
covered by a person in a fortunate hour, though 
while he was engaged in 8. True Chris- 
tianity, when again discovered, a subject of great joy. 
4, The surrender of all our possessions (of works, of 
our own righteousness, of the world, and of self) in 
order to secure this treasure. We first become poor 
in order to be made rich by the possession of this 
treasure.—The only difficulty in the perable lies in 
the statement about buying the field. If “the field” 
refers to external worldly ecclesiasticism, the expres- 
sion might mean that we were not to carry the trea- 
sure out of the visible Church, as if we were stealing 
it away; but that we should purchase the field in 
order to have a full title to the enjoyment of the poe- 
session hid in it. Accordingly, it would apply against 
Novatianism and every other kind of sectarianism. 
But if the expression included also the medisval 
Church, it would of course not imply that we were 
to become Papists, but that we were to make Cathol- 
icism our own, as the symbolical garb under which 
the gospel was presented,—in other words, that we 
were to convert all medisval and legal symbols into 
evangelical truths and forms of life. (Comp. my 
work : The legal Catholic Church a symbol of the 
free Evangelical Church.) 
2. Tae Praru or Great Price.—The ee 
poe are plain: He who obtains the kingdom o 
eaven is no longer represented merely as a fortunate 
finder, but at the same time as an untiring searcher. 
He is consciously seeking and striving goodly 
pearls, or precious spiritual goods.+ At the same time, 
what was formerly described as a treasure is now 
characterized as a pearl of great price: it is present- 
ed in a concentrated form, as the one thing needful, 
bright and glorious in its appearance,—4. ¢., the per- 
son of Christ, and life in Him, are now all and in all. 
Accordingly, all former possessions are readily sur- 


rendered. Not that everything great and good, 


*(Doubtfal. Better: the old truths reproduced in new 
and living form from the Bible, from history and from per- 
gonal experience. In the kingdom of God the old is ever 
new, and the pew old. The old becomes stagnant and dead, if 
not always renewed and personally applied ; the new must 
be rooted in the old, and grow out of it. Comp. the addi- 
tions in the Doctrinal and Ethical Notes, sub No. 5.—P. 8.) 

t [Trench instances Augustine as an example of the dili- 
gent secker and finder, Nathanacl and the Samaritan woman 
es examples of the finders without seeking.—P. 8.) 
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which may formerly have been sought or attained, is 
to be cast away, but that it merges into this new 
possession and pearl of great price.—The difficulty 
in this parable lies in the circumstance that the pearl 
of great price seems to have become matter of mer 
chandize, and, like the jewel of the fable, is found 
somewhere in a distant of the world. Probably 
the meaning of this is, that Christianity is now in the 
midst of the most active mental life and intercourse, 
and that the pearl of great price cannot be found 
without merchandize, t. e., without spiritual inter- 
course, and moral and earnest aspiration. But when 
this pearl is discovered, it is made the inmost property 
of the soul, and our highest ornament: the merchant 
gives up his business, and has become a prince through 
his new possession. 

8. THe Net 1n THE Sea.—The whole Church is 
now presented in her missionary capacity, as a net 
cast into the sea of nations. Christianity alone com- 
bines the nations of the world, and converts them, so 
to speak, into one spiritual ocean. The net itself is, 
of course, only intended to enclose a draught, not to 
separate ita contents. Accordingly; along with the 
good fishes, unclean sea animals, bad fishes, mud, 
etc., are brought to land. This exactly applies to 
the CAurch in her missionary capacity. Hence the 
process of separating jadgment at the close, which 
forms the main point in this parable ; while in that 
of the wheat and tares it was only introduced in or 
der to supplement and explain the prohibition ad- 
dreesed by the Lord to His servants. From the cir. 
cumstance that those to whom the process of separa- 
tion is entrusted are said to sit down on the shore, 
and to gather out the good, we infer that “ the day 
of judgment” will be a season of judgment, or an 
son in the appearing of Christ. 

4, The leading idea which pervades the three last 
parables is, that vital Christianity is concealed from 
common view. In the first parable it was re ted 
as hid in a field which sparingly yielded earthly bread 
—or amid established ecclesiastical order; in the 
second, we discover it in the course of busy mercantile 
enterprises, or in the midst of active mental inter 
change ; while in the last parable it appears conceal- 
ed by the waves and the depths of the sea of life. 
Similarly, the believer is represented, first, as a hus- 
bandman cultivating a field not his own, or, as de- 
pendent, without possession of his own in the Church, 
and only able to acquire anything for himself in his 
private capacity (in consequence of his own research- 
es and prayer) ; in the second parable he is described 
as a merchant, who has entered into active men- 
tal and spiritual intercourse; and in the last, under 
the figure of a fish in the sea, whose new nature and 
life are safely preserved amid the waves, the dangers, 
and the unclean animals of the deep. Lastly, we 
note, that while in the first parable Christianity was 
characterized as a treasure that had been hid, of un- 
defined, unknown, yet of infinite value; and in the 
second, as the onc pearl Va he price ; it is set be- 
fore us in the third as a draught of good fishes— 
Christianity and Christians being here indissolubly 
connected and identified. In the first case, the aoc- 
quisition of the tseasure was a happy discovery, grant- 
ed while the finder was earnestly engaged in the ser- 
vice of works ; in the second, it was the hi t aim 
of conscious endeavors; and in the third, it was the 
experience of the decisive final catastrophe, when 
Christians are to be separated from the things of the 
world, put into a clean vessel, and thus made to ful- 
fil their heavenly destiny. Jlence also the judgment 
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is in this instance exhibited in all its power. In the 
first parable the judgment was chiefly negative—the 
land yielded no fruit; in the second parable it was 
confined to the real authors and representatives of 
spiritual evil on the earth; while in the third, every 
d of unclean animals are doomed to share the fiery 
judgment awarded to the wicked. 

5. Tae Trve Scrise.—The expression manifestly 
applies to Christian teachers, or else to genuine dis- 
ciples who follow the example of the Lord. The true 
scribe must bring forth out of his treasure not only 
things old and dead, but also things new and living— 
the one along with the other ; the new in the garb and 
in the light of the old, and the old in its fulfilment 

_ and development as the new. 

[Cur. Worpsworts : “ Christ in His own para- 
bles, precepts, and prayers did not disdain to avail 
Himself of what was already received in the world. 
He built His religion on the foundation of the Old 
Testament, and also on the primeval basis of man’s 
ve constitution and nature rightly understood. 

He teaches His Apostles and ministers not to 
reject anything that is true, and therefore of God ; but 
to avail themselves of what is old, in teaching what 
is new, and, by teaching what is new, to confirm what 
is old; to show that the gospel is not contrary to the 
law, and that both are from one and the same source, 

- fn harmony with nature, and that one and the same 
. God is the author of them all. God the Father is the 
original of all; and God the Son, the eternal Logos, 
who manifests the Father by creation and by revela- 
tion,—who made the world and who governs it,— 
ie the dispenser and controller of all.” Marrazw 
Hewar: “See here (1) what should be a minister's 
farniture, a treasure of things new and old. Those 
who have so many and various occasions, need to 
stock themselves well in their gathering days with 
truths new and oh, out of the O. T. and out of the 
N.; with ancient and modern improvements, that the 
man of God may be thoroughly furnished, 2 Tim. iii. 
16, 17. Old experiences and new observations, all 
have their use; and we must not content ourselves 
with old discoveries, but must be adding new. Live 
and learn. (2) What use he should make of this fur- 
niture ; he d bring forth: laying up is in order 
to laying out, for the benefit of others. Sic vos non 
vebie—you are to lay up, but not for yourselves. 
Many are full, but they have no vent (Job xxxii. 19), 
have a talent, but oe Aad it; such are unprofit- 
able elf received that He might 
; sémust we, and we shall havemore. In bring- 
forth things, new and old do best together; old 
truths, but new methods and expressions, especially 
new affections.” —P. 8.]} 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


_ he three parables in their connection: Christian- 
fty manifested in a threefold form, and again con- 
cealed in a threefold manner.—The divine invisibility 
of the Church concealed under its worldly visibility. 
—Christianity the Hee revelation, and yet the great 
mystery in the world, to the end of time, 1 Tim. iii. 

6. 


| 
‘" 7}. Tere Treasore wx rae Frecv.—True Christian- 
ity ever again like an unexpected discovery, even in 
the ancient Church.—The best possession we can 
find, a gift of free grace——Every one must find and 
discover Christianity for himself.—Description of him 
who found the heavenly treasure of a free gospel in 


the earthly field of the Church. 1. What he may 
have been : one who had taken the field for a time, 
and was busily employed upon it (engaged in earnest 
endeavors after righteousness); or else aaniner, who 
may have anticipated the possibility of some discov- 
ery; but certainly not an indolent ne ed in 
digging for treasures. 2. What he certainly was 
most faithful in his labors, and happy in his discov- 
ery ; finding something for which he had not wrought, 
nor even sought.—In order to secure possession even 
of what we have found, without any merit of our 
own, we must be willing to sacrifice all ; or, salvati 
though entirely of free grace, requires the fullest self- 
surrender, 

Starke :—Marginal note of Luther: The hidden 
treasure is the gospel, which bestows upon us all the 
riches of free grace, without any merit of our own. 
Hence also the joy when it is found, and which con- 
sists in a good and happy conscience, that cannot be 
obtained by works. is gospel is likewise the pearl 
of great price.—Hedinger : Let us hazard every- 
thing—honor, possessions, and life—for the sake of 
the gospel, which so far surpasses everything else in 
value. What were temporal possessions without this 
treasure! comp. vi. 26.—If we lose Christ, then in- 
deed all is lost; but if Christ be found, nothing can 
be said to be lost.—He who has Christ as his own 
is rich indeed, and may well rejoice. 

Braune :—He was silent about his discovery. By 
silence the ah ee of God is most effectually pro- 
moted. (Yet there is a time for speech and a time 
for silence.) 

taco: — Learn to understand and know this 
mark of the kingdom of heaven. It always seem- 
eth as if he possessed it who possesses it not, and 
again as if he possessed it not who really possesses it. 
The treasure is hid, etc. 

Gerlach :—In order to be certain of our posses- 
sion of the kingdom of heaven, let us first seek in- 
ward assurance of our part in it by faith, before 
we come forward openly, lest we lose everything.— 
Not, as if we could purchase or acquire for ourselves 
the kingdom of God.—Self-abnegation is always re- 
quisite. Only, it must be of free choice and willing- 
ly, not of constraint. 

Heubner :—The treasure is Jost. 1. The natural 
man knows not*its character or value ; 2. the world 
does not care for it; 3. it can only be received by 
and in the heart.—Where is it concealed? In the 
field : the visible Church, or else the word.*—Comp. 
Muslin, Sermon iv. on Col. iii. 8, “‘ Your life is hid 
with Christ in God” (although this is a different 
thought). 

2. Toe Peart or Great Price.—Without spirit- 
ual aspirations, Christian life is impossible.—Chris- 
tianity the necessary goal of all true aspirations of 
the soul.—If we have been awakened to true, inward 
aspirations, we shall not be satisfied with anything 
less than goodly pearls: 1. We shall seek genuine 
spiritual possessions; 2. such as are simple, moet 

recious, and yet easily preserved; 8. which never 
fose their value.—Christianity under the figure of a 
merchant: 1. The man and his calling (he takes 
pleasure in his business, and carries it on with enthu- 
siasm, not as a hired laborer). 2. His ae Fe to 
find goodly pearls. What he wishes to avo 
rious pearls ; what he scarcely dares anticipate—the 
of t price. 8. His discovery : far surpass 

his hopes. 4. His resolution: to give up his 


* (Not world, as the Edinb. translation bas it. Fleubper 
means the Bible, as containing the treasure of truth.—P. 8.) 
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merchandize, and to retire, enjoying his new princely 
possession.—The goodly pearl: the person of Christ, 
all in one.—This pearl reflects both the waters of the 
world and the brightness of heaven.—On the dangers 
and the blessings connected with the rapid mental 
interchange of modern times.—True disciples com- 
bine the gracious and free gift of life from above with 
earnest seeking and striving after heavenly blessings. 
—Who has discovered the goodly pearl? He that 
has found the Lord in His gospel, that has found him- 
self in the election of grace, and that has found both 
heaven and earth, by finding and experiencing the 
love of God. 

Starke :— Quesnel : Merchants who go from one 
end of the earth to the other, and venture everything 
in search of worldly gain, may well put to shame 
many Christians who care so little for the Lord, and 
their own salvation.—Osiander : Men often at great 
cost buy pearls and jewels, which cannot save them 
from death; but the gospel, etc.—One thing is need- 
fu Luke x. 42.—Zeisius : Oh wise diligence! Oh 

lessed discovery !—To adorn the body with pearls, 
but to forget the pearl of great price, will bring to 
shame in the day of judgment.— Gossner : Christ— 
truth—peace—a sail of great price indeed.—Lhsco : 
The transcendent value of the kingdom of heaven. 
—Heubner : In the first parable the discovery was, 
80 to speak, a matter of good fortune, while in the 
present instance the merchant is busy searching for 
pearls.—Souls awakened (Justin Martyr).—Christ in 
us is the pearl of great price. 

8. Tue Ner cast rnTo THE Sga.— The whole 
Church of Christ essentially missionary in its char- 
acter.—The net encloses every species, both good 
and bad.—First they are gathered, and then separat- 
ed.—For a season souls are at the same time in the 
sea and in the net: 1. In the sea, and yet in the net; 
2. in the net, and yet in the sea.—The whole world 
drawn to the shore of eternity in the net of the 
Church.—Ultimately, it is not the net, but the draught 
of fishes, which is of importance.—The kingdom of 
heaven in the Church at the end of the world: 1. The 
whole world one sea; 2. the entire Church one net; 
3. the whole kingdom of heaven one draught of fishes. 
—The separation of the clean from the unclean: 1. 
It is not done precipitately (only when the net is 
full) ; 2. nor tumultuously (they sit down and gather); 
8. but carefully (the good into vessels); and, 4. de- 
cisively (the bad are cast away); 5. universally.— 
Fiery judgments descending upon sinners. — The 
gnashing of teeth of the condemned shows that their 


THIRD 


wailing is not weeping.—Those who are finally cast 
away cannot truly weep. 

Starke :— Quesnel : In the net of the divine word 
souls are drawn from the depths of error and sin into 
faith and blessedness.—The world as resembling a 
tempest-tossed sea, Isa. lvi. 20.—The fishermen are 
the ministers of the gospel.—_Hedinger : Bad fishes, 
or hypocrites, will be found even in the holiest as 
semblage.—Everybody wishes to appear pious, and 
none likes to be thought godless; but the day of 
judgment will disclose the true character of men.— 
The net is still in the sea.—Heubner : The kingdom 
of heaven here means the apostolic or ministerial of- 
fice in the Church. (This is too narrow. It is the 
Church as an institution of grace.) 

4. Tue Trux Scrine.—" Have ye understood all 
these things ? "—The parable about the parable— 
The scribe instructed in the kingdom of heaven.— 
The living treasury containing old, and ever sending 
forth new treasures.—Defects and dangers of com- 
mon religious instruction : 1. It presents the old with- 
out the new; 2. or the new without the old; or, % 
fails to exhibit the proper relationship between them. 
—The ministerial office a constant “ bringing forth:” 
1. Presupposing a continual receiving from on high; 
as, 2. again manifesting itself by a right “ bringing 
forth ” (of wise, fresh, and rich instruction). 

Starke :—Let teachers frequently examine their 
pupils.—The kingdom of heaven must form the cen- 
tral-point of all theological learning. Nov. Bibl. Tub. 
—Majus ; Approved teachers are only trained in the 
school of Christ and of the Holy Spirit. 

Lisco :—The ability and the activity of a true 
teacher. 

Gerlach :—Everything connected with the king- 
dom of heaven is at the same time old and new. 

Heubner :—Jesus the model for all preachera— 
Love the secret of true popularity.—Rhetorical fig- 
ures and worldly oratory is what many hearers most 
admire.—Authentic definition here given of what con- 
stitutes a good divine: his inspirations are drawn 
from Scripture (he is instructed in the kingdom 
of heaven, and bound to extend it. All science and 
learning which do not tend to the furtherance of 
Christ’s kingdom cannot be divine); his treasure 
oe new andold. He learns from others and draws 

m his own resources, finding in his meditation and 
spiritual experience things both new and old).—On 


the danger of preaching oneself empty [by neglecting 


and despising the old, or by ceasing to produce new 
thoughts and sermons]. , 


SECTION. 


CHRIST MANIFESTS HIMSELF AS THE HIGH PRIEST IN HIS SUFFERINGS; BEING RE- 
JECTED—({A.) BY HIS OWN CITY NAZARETH. ‘ 


Onaprer XIII. 58-58 (Mark vi. 1-6; Luke iv. 14-80). 
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And it came to pass, that’ when Jesus had finished these parables [of the kingdom of 


‘54 heaven], he departed thence. And when he was come rok come, €\Gwv] into his 


own country,* he taught them in their synagogue, insomuch [so 


that they were aston- 


ished, and said, Whence hath this man this wisdom, and these mighty works [the mir 
55 acles]?* Is not this the carpenter’s son? is not his mother called Mary? and his bre 
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§6 thren [brothers],‘ James, and Joses [Joseph],° and Simon, and Judas? And his sis- 

57 ters, are they not all with us? Whence then hath this man all these things? And 
they were offended in [at] him. But Jesus said unto them, A prophet is not without 

58 honour, save in his own country, and in his own house. And he did not many mighty 
works [miracles] there because of their unbelief. 


1 Ver. 58.—[ That isan un interpolation placed before wien in Cranmer's and James's versions, or beforo Ae 
by Tyndale and the Geneva Bible, and is omitted by Wicliff the N. T. of Rheims, also by Conant in his work on 
Matthew, but restored before he departed, in the revised Vers. of the Am. Bible Union.—P. 8.]} 

* Ver. 54—(Lange, as also de Wette, Ewald, and others, translate warpi{3a here: Vaterstadt, paternal (maternal) 
town, for Vateriand (Luther), fatherland. Nazareth fs meant as the residence of his mother and reputed father. Euthym. 
Zigabd.: A€ye: Thy Na(aptr, ds warpi8da ris unrpds abrod wal Tod vous(oudvou warpds abou, xal ds Tpapels ev 
qury.—P. 8.) ‘ 

* Vor. 4.—[Al Surdpers, de Wette: dle Wunder; Lango: die Wunderkrdjte; Ewald: die Hetlemdchte, 
waa note on xi. 20, p. 210. The definite article here is more emphatic than the demonstrative pronoun of the E. V. 


4 Ver. 55.—[Comp. my note on xif. 46, p. 281.—P. 8.] 

§ Ver. 55.—B., C., and several translations read "lwo. So Lachmann, Tischendorf. Many uncial MSS. D., E., 
F.,G., eto., lodyyns; —K., L, etc, laos. In the parallel passage of Mark the reading Joses is by far better sup- 
ported than Joseph. According to Lightfoot the Talmudists write "O'" for 017, Perhaps the person in question was 


called by both names already in the apostolic aga. [Dr. Lange, in his German translation, retains Joeed from the received 
text. But Joseph is undoubtedly the true reading according to the ancient authorities, including Cod. Sinaiticus, and is 
adopted also by Meyer, Tregelles, Alford, Conant. The reading has some bearing on the question concerning the brothers 
of Christ. For if "Iwo be the true reading, there remains but one brother of Christ, viz. James, of the samo name with 


one of tbe two sons of 
ther of Jumes and Joeses 
merely his cousins. See belo 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


According to Schleiermacher and many others, 
the passage before us is identical with Luke iv. 16. 
Bat this view is controverted by Wieseler, Ewald, 
and Meyer. The opinion of Schleiermacher is, how- 
ever, supported by the ae that in both p 
the people of Nazareth are described as putting the 
question: Is not this the carpenter’s son, or the son 
of Joseph? and that in both cases the Saviour re- 
plies that a prophet is not without honor, etc. But 
the chronological arrangement seems to be rightly 
given by Luke, as his narrative fully accounts for the 
pemival of Jesus to Capernaum. Matthew indeed 
furnishes different details as to the time and circum- 
stances of this occurrence (vers. 58 ies But we 
would suggest as probable, that the Lo may, after 
His controversy with the Pharisees, have retired for 
2 time with His disciples into the mountains and to 
Nazareth. This may explain the introduction of 


‘ this narrative. When recording the stay at Naza- 


reth, Matthew, in his usual p atic method, also 

relates some events which had formerly taken place 

there. At the same time, it will be observed that 

the Evangelist only states the great outlines of this 

conflict of J esus with His fellow-citizens, without re- 
peating the details connected with it. 

Ver. 54. His own city.—On the situation of 

Nazareth, and the meaning of the word, comp. the 

tical Notes on ch. ii. 28. 
enoe hath this man?—rotry. By way 
of contempt, as if they were inquiring what schools 


_ He had attended while in their city. 


Ver. 55. The oarpenter’s son.—The word 
réxtroy (artifer), faber lignarius in the widest 
sense (carpenter, wright, etc.). 

[The occupation of a carpenter was always regard- 
ed as an honorable and respectable employment; hence 
this question was not a question of contempt, but of 
surprise. The Nazarenes ed Jesus not as their 
inferior, but themselves as His equals, and doubted 
only His claim to superiority, which was forced upon 
them by His wisdom and miracles. It is the same 


Mary, the wifo of Alpheus (supposed to be the same with Cleophas), ch. xxvii. 56 (“Mary 
; and pee” against the view defended by Dr. Lange, that the brothers of Christ were 
w.—P. 8. 


the mo- 


natural surprise which is always felt if an old 
acquaintance meets his former humble associates 
with a distinguished rank or a oar as a scholar, 
or artist, or statesman, or merchant-prince.—P. 8. ] 

A prophet.—<A fact of experience—exculpatory 
in its general bearing, but condemnatory in its spe- 
cial application in this instance. 

Ver. 58. He did not many miraocles.—Mark : 
“He could there do no mighty works;” i. ¢, He 
found them not prepared to receive, and therefore 
would not as He could not. The latter expression 
indicates not a want of power, but the moral limits 
which Himself imposed on the exercise of His power. 
However, it also implies that we are not to regard 
these displays of Christ’s power as merely the mani- 
festations of absolute might. 

Ver. 55-57. The brothers of Jesus. 

Matt. xiii. 55. James, Joses,* Simon, Judas (Mark 


vi. 8 . 
Mark a 16, James the Less, Joses, their mother 
John xix. 25. (Mary the wife of Cleophas.) 
The Apostles. 

Matt. x. 8. James Simon Ze Lebbous (Thad- 
(the son of Al- _lotes, deus) (or Ju- 
pheus or Cleo- das, the bro- 
phas). ther of James, 

Luke vi. 16). . 

Acts i.18. James, Simon Ze- Judas, the bro- 
the son of Al- lotes. ther of James, 
phsous. 

From the above we conclude: 


(1.) That three brothers of the Lord bore the 
names of James, Simon, and Judas; 

That three Apostles also bere the names of 
James, Simon, and ‘Judas : 

2.) That James, the brother of the Lord, had a 
brother called Joses [Joseph]; 

That the Apostle James, the son of Alphus, had 
a brother called Joses: 

(3.) That the father of the Apostle James the 
Less bore the name of Alphzus ; 


* [Or rather Joseph. See the critical note above.—P. 8.) 
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That the father of Joses, the son of Mary, bore 
the name of Alpheus: 

(4.) That the Apostle Judas had a brother called 
James; 

That Judas, the brother of Jesus, had a brother 
called James: 

(5.) That the wife of Clopas or Cleophas was 
called Mary, and that she was the mother of James 
and Joses. 

(6.) Hence that 
Cleophas was the father of James and Joses ; 

= es “of the Apostle James; 

ie * “ of Judas, the brother of 


James. 
Brother of the Lord ; 
(7.) Besides, we) Brother of James (brother 
ve Simon, of the Lord) ; 
Apostle of the Lord. 


Manifestly, then, the brothers of the Lord and 
the Apostles whom we have just named are identical. 
The relationship existing between them was probably 
as follows: Clopas (Cleophas), or Alpheus, was a 
brother of Joseph, the foster-father of Jesus (Euse- 
bius, iii. 11). It is a mistake to suppose that Mary 
the wife of Cleophas was the sister of the mother of 
the Lord.* Alphseus probably died early [?], and 
Joseph [the poor carpenter ?] adopted his y [of 
at least six children? and this, when their mother 
was still living, John xix. 25 ?—P. ie so that the 
cousins of Jesus became His adopted brothers, and 
in the eyo of the law were treated as His brothers. 
Probably they were older than Jesus, and hence ap- 
pear to have interfered on several occasions with His 
work. Although at an early period they were in the 
faith, some time elapsed before they attained to full 
obedience. Besides these sons, Alpheus seems also 
to have left daughters [?]. 

The idea that the Apostles James the Less and 
Judas were different from the brothers of the Lord, 
originated among the Judeo-Christian sect of the 
Ebionites. The oldest Catholic tradition, on the 
contrary, has always regarded them as identical 
(Hegesippus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen).¢ For 


urther partioulars, see my article Jakobus in Herzog’s 
Real clop. [vol. vi., p. 406 sqq. Comp. also 
Axrorp on Ma#, xiii. 55; Dr. MiLx: the Brethren 


of our Lord (quoted by Alford and Wordsworth, as 

efending the cousin-theory), and Sam. 8. ANDREWS: 
“lied Life of our Lord, N. Y., 1868, p. 104 sqq.— 
Pp. : 

[Nore on THE Broraers or Jesus.—After a re- 
newed investigation of this difficult exegetical and 
historical problem, I beg leave to differ from the 
cousin-theory, even in the modified form so plausibly 
defended by Dr. nee here and elsewhere. I shall 
present as clearly and concisely as I can the princi- 
pal exegetical data in the case, on which the right 
conclusion must be based. For a fuller treatment I 
refer to my monograph on James (Berlin, 1842), 
where the whole subject is discussed exegetically and 
historically, with special reference to James the bro- 
ther of the Lord and his relation to James the Less. 


ing the most distinguished Greek and Latin fathers, as Ori- 
n, Sreaory of Nyssa, Cyril of Alexandria, Epiphanius, 
ilary,and Ambrose, regurded the brothers of Christ as sons 
of Joseph by a former marriage. See the passages in fall in 
my book on James, p. 80 sqq.—P. 8.) 


(Compare also my History of the Apostolic Uhurch, 
p. 878, and the notes in previous parts of this Com 
mentary, on ch. i. 25; xii. 46, 47; xiii. 55 above.) 

1. The brothers of Jesus, four in number, and 
bearing the names Jacob or James, Joseph (or Joses), 
Simon, and Jude, are mentioned with or without their 
names, fourteen or fifteen times in the N. T. (not ten 
times, as Alford in loc. says), twice in connection 
with sisters (whose number and names are not recort- 
ed), viz., twelve times in the Gospels, Matt. xii. 46, 
47; xiii, 55, 66 (&3eAgol and a3eAgal); Mark iii. 31, 
82; vi. 8 (here the ststers are likewise introduced); 
Luke viii. 19, 20; John vii. 8, 5, 10;—once in the 
Acta, i. 14;—1nd once by St. Paul, 1 Cor. ix. 5, to 
which must be added Gal. i. 19, where James of Je 
rusalem is called “the brother of the Lord.” Be 
sides, the Saviour Himself speaks several times of 
His brothers (brethren), but apparently in a wider 
sense of the term, Matt. xii. 48, 49, 50; Mark iii. 33, 
84, 85; Matt. xxviii. 10; John xx. 17. 

In the former fourteen or fifteen passages it is 
agreed on all hands that the term brothers must be 
taken more or less literally of natural affinity, and not 
metaphorically or spiritually, in which sense all Chris- 
tians are brethren. The question is only, whether 
the term means brothers proper, or cousins, accord- 
ing to a eomewhat wider usage of the Hebrew mx. 

2. The exegetical or grammatical (though not per” 
haps the dogmatical) a prieri presumption is undoubt- 
edly in favor of the usual meaning of the word, the 
more so since no parallel case of a wider meaning of 
adeAgds (except the well-known and always apparent 
metaphorical, which is out of the question in our 
case), can be quoted from the New Testament. Even 
the Hebrew Mx is used only twice in a wider sense, 


and then only extended to nephew (not to cousin), 
viz., Gen, xiii. 8; xiv.16; of Abraham and Lot, who 
was his brother's son (xi. 27, 81), and Gen. xxix. 12, 
15, of Laban and Jacob his sister’s son (comp. ver. 
18). Here there can be no mistake. The cases are 
therefore not strictly paradlel with ours. 

8. There is no mention anywhere of cousine or 
kinsmen of Jesus according to the flesh ; and yet the 
term avewids, consobrinus, cousin, is well known 
to the N. T. vocabulary (compare Col. iv. 10, where 
Mark is called a cousin of Barnabas); so also the 
more exact term vids rhs &8eAQ Hs, sister's son 
(comp. Acts xxiii, 26, of Paul’s cousin in Jerusalem) ; 
and the more general term cuyyevts, kinsman, 
relative, occurs not less than eleven times (Mark vi. 
4; Luke i. 86, 58; ii. 44; xiv. 12; xxi. 16; John 
xviii. 26; Acts x. 24; Rom. ix. 8; xvi. 7, 11, 21). 

Now, if the brothers of Jesus were merely His 
cousins (either sona of a sister of Mary, as is general- 
ly assumed, or of a brother of Joseph, as Dr. Lange 
maintains), the question may well be asked: Why 
in the name of sense did the sacred historians never 
call them by their right name, dvyeWiol, or vio) 
ris adeAQRs THS Maplas, orrov adeA gos 
rot ‘leah, or at least more generally cvyye- 
yets?*® By doing this they would have at once pre- 
vented all future confusion among commentators ; 
while by uniformly using the term d3eA¢ol, without 
the least intimation of a wider m , they certain- 
ly suggest to every uhbiased reader the impression 
that real brothers are intended. =. 

4, In all the passages where brothers and sisters 


. Hegesppus (ep. Euseb. H. E. iv. 22) speaks of cousins 
of Christ, calling Simeon, the successor of James in Jcruse- 


lem: dvepiby tov Kupiou dSedrepoy. 
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of Jesus are mentioned, except in John vii. (where 
they are represented in conflict with the Lord), and 
1 Cor. ix. (which was written probably after the death 
of Mary), they appear in close connection with Him 
and His mother Mary as being under her care and 
direction, and as forming one family. This is cer- 
tainly surprising and unaccountable, if they were cou- 
sins, Why do they never appear in connection with 
their own supposed mother, Mary the wife of Clopas 


- (or Alpheus), who was living all the time, and stood 


under the cross (Matt. xxvii. 56; John xix. 25), and 
at the sepulchre (Matt. xxvii. 61)? 

e calls to his aid the double hypothesis of 
an early death of Clopas (whom he assumes to have 
been the brother of Joseph*), and the adoption of 
his children by the parents of Jesus, so that they be- 


. came legally His brothers and sisters. But this adop- 


we ee, 


tion, if true, could not destroy their relation to their 
natural mothér, Mary, who was still living, and one of 
the most faithful female followers of Christ. Besides, 
both the assumption of the early death of Clopas 
and the adoption of his children by Joseph, is with- 
out the shadow of either exegetical or traditionary evi- 
dence, and is made extremely improbable by the fact 
of the poverty of the holy family, who could not in 

ustice to themselves and to their own Son adopt at 

east half a dozen children at once (four sons and two 
or more daughters), especially when their own mother 
was still living at the time. We would have to as- 
sume that the mother likewise, after the death of her 
husband, lived with the holy family. But would she 
have given up in this case, or under any circum- 
stances, the claim and title to, and the maternal care 
of, her own children? Certainly not. The more we 
esteem this devoted disciple, who attended the Sa- 
viour to the cross and the sepulchre (Matt. xxvii. 56, 
61; John xix. 25), the less we can think her capable 
of such an unmotherly and unwomanly act. 

5. There is no intimation anywhere in the New 
Testament, either by direct assertion or by implica- 
tion (unless it be the disputed passage on James, in 
Gal. i. 19), that the brothers of Christ, or any of them, 
were of the number of the twelve Apostles. This is 
@ mere inference from certain facts and combinations, 
which we shall consider afterward, viz., the identity 
of three names, James, Simon and Judas, who occur 
among the brothers of Christ and among the Apos- 
tles, and the fact that a certain Marv, gipposed to be 
an aunt of Jesus, was the mother of James and Joses 

but she is never called the mother of James, Joseph, 
Simcen, and Jude), and with the fact of the eminent, 
Apostlelike position of James, the brother of the 
Lord, in the church at Jerusalem. 

6. On the contrary, the brothers of Jesus are 
mentioned after the Apostles, and thus distingwi 
from them. In Acts i. 138, 14, Luke firas enumerates 
the e.even by name, and then adds: “ These all [the 
Aposiles] continued with one accord in prayer and 
supplication, with the women, and Mary the mother 
of Jesus, and with His brethren.” Here they seem 
to form a distinct class with their mother, next to 
the Apostles. So also 1 Cor. ix. 5: of Aoswol dxd- 


* Hegesippus (In Eusebius’ H. E. ffl. 11) asserts that Clo- 
pas was the brother of Joseph. ane denies that Mary, the 
wife of Olo was tho sister of the Virgin Mary. But Lich- 
tenstein (Lebensg: des Herrn, Erlangen, 1856, p. 
124) assumes, that the two brothers, bi 
married two sisters, both named Mary. Clo dying, Jo- 
seph took his wife and her children into his family. Schneck- 
en r reverses the hypothesis and assumes that Mary 

after the carly dcath of Joseph, moved to the household of 


her sister, the wife of Clopas, 
17 


i 
e 


oseph and Clopas, 


oroAct Kal of &8eAgol ‘rod Kuplov. Such distinct men- 
tion of the brothers after the Apostles was not justified 
if three of the four, as is assumed by the cousin- 
theory, were themselves Apostles; consequently, 
only one remained to make a separate class, 
narrative, Matt. xii, 46-50, likewise implies that the 
brothers of Jesus who stood without, seeking to 
speak with Him, were distinct from the disciples 
(ver. 69), who always surrounded Him. 

7. More than this: before the resurrection of 
Christ, His brothers are represented in the Gospel of 
John, in ch. vii. 3~10, long after the call of the Apos- 
tles, as unbelievers, who endeavored to embarrass the 
Saviour and to throw difficulties in His way. This 
makes it morally impossible to identify them with the 
Apostles. Even if only one or two of the four had 
been among the twelve at that time, John could not 
have made the unqualified remark: “ Neither did 
His brethren (brothers) believe in Him” (vii. 5); for 
faith is the very first condition of the apostolate. 
Nor would Christ in this case have said to them: — 
‘“*My time has not yet come; but your time is always 
ready ; the world cannot hate you; but Me it hateth ” 
(vers. 6,7); nor would He have separated from them 
in His journey to Jerusalem. It will not do here to 
weaken the force of morevew, and to reduce their 
unbelief to a mere temporary wavering and uncer- 
tainty. Thecase of Peter, Matt. xvi. 23, and that of 
Thomas, John xx. 25, are by no means parallel. 
The whole attitude of the brothers of Christ, as 
viewed by Christ and described by John, is entirely 
inconsistent with that of an apostle. It is an atti- 
tude not of enemies, it is true, but of doubtful, dis- 
satisfied friends, who assume an air of superiority, 
and presume to suggest to Him a worldly and ambi- 
tious policy. After the regurrection they are ex- 
pressly mentioned among the believers, but as a dis- 
tinct class with Mary, next to the Apostles. 

All these considerations strongly urge the conclu- 
sion that the brothers of Christ were real brothers, 
according to the flesh, i. ¢., either later sons of Mary 
and Joseph, or sons of Joseph by a former marriago 

more of this below), unless there are very serious 
ifficulties in the way, which make this conclusion 
either critically, or morally, or religiously impossi- 
ble. 

Let us now approach these difficulties. 

8. There are serious but no insurmountable ob- 
jections to the conclusion just stated. 

(a) The first objection is the identity in name of 
three of these brothers With three of the Apostles, 
viz., James, Simon, and Jude.* But it should be re- 
membered that these were among the most common 
Jewish names. Josephus mentions no less than 
twenty-one Simons, seventeen Joses’s, and sixteen 
Judes. Why could there not be two or three persons 
of the same name in the apostolic Church? We 
have at all events two James’s, twoSimans, and two | 
Judes among the twelve Apostles. This difficulty is 
more than counterbalanced by the opposite difficulty 
of two sisters with the same name. 

(b) The second objection, likewise of a critical 
and exegetical character, is derived from Gal. i. 19: 
‘But other of the Apostles saw I none, save (ei uf) 
James, the Lord’s brother.” Here James, who was 
one of the brothers of Jesus, seems to be included 


* Dr, Lange, in Bis article Jakobus in Herzog’s Encycl., 
vol. vi., p. 412, calls this die Unhaltbarkeit etner drotina- 
migen ‘Boppelgdngerlinia in dem apostolischen Kretse, 
and afterward eine unerhdrtes awei- bis vierfache Doppel- 


gangeret. 
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among the Apostles, and this must have been James 
of Alphswus, or James the Less.* But the passage 
bears the exactly opposite interpretation, if after ei uf 
we supply simply : el3o», and not eldov roy awdaroAor, 
viz.: “I saw none other of the Apostles (besides 
Peter, ver. 18), but only (I saw) James, the Lord's 
brother.” This interpretation is very old, and is 
defended by some of the highest grammatical au- 
thorities of our age.t I think with Meyer § that James 
is here distinguished from the twelve to whom Peter 
belonged, and yet at the same time mentioned with 
the Apostles in a wider sense of the term. In other 
words, he is represented as a man who, on account 
- of his close natural relationship to Christ, and of his 
weight of character and piety, enjoyed an apostolic 
dignity and authority among the strict Jewish Chris- 
tians. He was the acknowledged head and leader of 
this branch and the first bishop of Jerusalem, where 
he permanently resided and died, while the apostles 
_ proper were not fixed in a particular diocese, but tra- 
veling missionaries, with the whole world for their 
‘ ‘field of labor. That this was precisely the position 
of James is evident from various passa in the 
Acts, in the epistle to the Galatians, from Josephus, 
Hegesippus, and the traditions of the Eastern 
Church.” | 

9 The third objection is of a moral character, 
and derived from the consideration that Christ on 
the cross could not have commended His mother to 
the care of John if she had other sons (John xix. 26, 
27). “But why,” we may ask with Andrews, “if 
James and Judas were Apostles and His cousins, 
sons of her sister and long inmates of her family, and 
it was a question of kinship, did He not commend 
her to their care?” The difficulty then remains, and 
must be solved on other grounds. The brothers of 
Jesus at that time, as appears from John vii., were 
not yet full believers in Christ, although they must 
have been converted soon after the resurrection (Acts 
i. 14). Moreover, John was the most intimate bosom 
friend of the Saviour, and could better sympathize 
with Mary, and comfort her in this peculiar trial than 
any human being. If the modern interpretation of 
Jokn xix. 25 be correct, as it probably is, Salome (not 
Mary, wife of Clopas) was a sister of Christ’s mother, 
consequently John His cousin, But we would not 
urge this as an additional reason of the commenda- 
tion, which must be based on a deeper spiritual affin- 
ity and sympathy. 

(d) The fourth objection is religious and 
ical, arising from the pious or superstitious belief in 
the perpetual virginity of Mary, and the apparent im- 
propriety of the birth of any later descendants of the 
house of David after the birth of the Messiah. The 
perpetual sare of the mother of our Saviour is an 
article of faith in the Greek and Roman Church ; it 
is taught also in a few of the older Protestant sym- 


* 80 pareievaipneay ei on the Epistle of James, and all 
the commentators on Galatians who adopt the cousin-hypo- 
thes!a, also Ellicott ad Gal. 1.19, who, however, does not 
enter in:o a discussion of the general question. © 

+ Victorinus, in his Commentary én loc, says: “ Paul 
disclaims James as an apostle, saying, that he saw no other 
apostle besides Peter, but only James.” 

t Winer, Grammatik, 6th ed., p. 557 (§ 67, sub I. e); 
who quotes for a similar use of ef uf Acts xxvii. 23 and 
Rev. xxi. 27; Fritzsche, Comment. in Matt, p. 442, who 
translates: aldwn apostolum non vidi, sed vidt Jacobum ; 
Bleek (in Studien und Kritixen for 1886, p. 1059), and, as to 
ri inference drawn, also Meyer and Hi'genfeld ad Gal. 1. 

In his Comment. on Gal. 1. 19, 

This subject is fully discussed in my book on James. 

qf The Life of our Lord upor the Eurth, p. 115, 


bols,* and held to this day by many ical di- 
vines. Bishop Pearson says that the Church of God 
in all ages has maintained that Mary continued in the 
same virginity.+ Olshausen takes the same view, 
and Lange, though the latter only as far as offzpring 
is concerned. Dr. Jos. Addison Alexander, a Presby- 
terian, who will not be accused of any sympathy with 
Romanism, gays with apparent approbation : “ Multi- 
tudes of Protestant divines and others, independently 
of all crecds and confessions, have believed, or rather 
felt, that the selection of a woman to be tke mother 
of the Lord, carries with it as a necessary implication 
that no others could sustain the same relation to 
her ; and that the selection of a virgin still more ne 
ceasarily implied that she was to continue so ; for if 
there be nothing in the birth of younger children in- 
consistent with her maternal relation to the Saviour, 
why should there be any such repugnance in the birth 
of older children likewise ? .. . The same feeling 
which revolts from one hypothesis in some, revolts 
from both hypotheses in both.” 

A doctrine or feeling so old and widely spread must 
be treated with proper regard and delicacy. But it 
should be observed : 

In the first place, that these doctrinal objections 
hold only against the view that the brothers of Christ 
were younger children of Mary, not against the other 
alternative left, that they were older children of Jo 
seph by a former marriage. 

Secondly, the virginity of Mary can be made an 
article of faith only as far as it is connected with the 
mystery of the supernatural conception and the ab 
solute freedom of Christ from hereditary as well as 
actual sin. But neither His nor her honor require 
the virginity after. His birth, unless there 
be something impure and unholy in the marriage re- | 
lation itself. The latter we cannot admit, since God 
instituted marriage in the state of innocence in Par- 
adise, and St. Paul compares it to the most sacred 
relation existing, the union of Christ with His 
Church. 

Thirdly, the Apostles and Evangelista, who are 
certainly much safer guides in all matters of faith 
and religious feeling than even fathers and reformers, 
seem to have had no such feeling of repugnance to 8 
real marriage between Joseph and Mary, since they 
not only frequently mention brothers and sisters of 
Christ, without any intimation ‘of an unusual or it- 
definite sense of the word, but Matthew and Luke (ii. 7) 
call Christ the first-born son of Mary, and Matthew 
moreover says (i. 25), that Joseph knew not Mary, 
i. e., did not cohabit with her as man and wife, till 
she had brought forth her first-born son. I admit that . 
neither xpwrdroxos nor €ws of are conclusive in fa- 
vor of subsequent cohabitation and offspring, but they 
naturally look that way, especially in a retrospective 
historical narrative, and in connection with the subse- 
quent frequent mention of the brothers and sisters of 


* The Articles of Smalkald, Para. f. art. TV. (p. 308. ed. 
Hase): “Ex Maria pura, sancta, semper virgine” The 
Form of Concord, p. 767: “Unde et vere Seordéxos, Dei ge 
netrix est, et tamen virgo mansit.”. Even Zwingli shared 
in this view, Comment. in fate, i. 18,25, and the Helvetie 
rs speaks of Jesus as “natus ex Maria semper tir 

ne.’ 
+ Exposition of the Creed, art. ITT. 

t Commentary on Matthew, xii. 56, pp. 368 and 894, and 
in the same language, Com. on Mark vii.& Dr. Alexander 
does not decide one way or the other (though leaning to the 
cousin-theory), and thinks that the difference of taste 
sensibility on this subject {s likely to continue to affect the 
inter pretation until the question has received some new aad 
unequivccal solution. 


t 
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_ Christ by the same writers. At all events, we are war 

| ranted to say that those terms could not have been 

| used by the Evangelists if they had regarded legitimate 

i cohabitation as essentially profane, or in any way de- 
grading to Joseph and His mother. The Old Testa- 
ment, it is well known, nowhere sustains the ascetic 
Romish views on the superior merits of celibacy, and 
represents children as the greatest blessing, and ster- 
ility as a curse or misfortune. 

Finally, it may be regarded as another proof of 
the true and full humanity and the condescending 
love of our Saviour, if He shared the common trials 
of family life in all its forms, and moved a brother 
among brothers and sisters, that “ He might be touch- 
ed with a feeling of our infirmities.» This last con- 
sideration, however, has its full weight if we adopt 
Dr. ’s modification of the cousin-hypothesis, 
viz., the formal adoption of Christ’s cousins into the 
holy family. - 

9. It remains to be seen whether the cousin- 
theory is more free from difficulties. This theory is 
very old, and goes back not only to Jerome, as is gen- 
erally stated, but even to Papias, at the beginning 
of the second century,* probably also to Hegesippus, 
although this may be disputed, and has the authority 
of the whole Latin Church, and the older Protestant 
divines, who, however, paid very little attention to 
this question.+ But this theory did not obtain credit 
and currency without an undue weight of dogmatical 
considerations connected with the perpetual virginity 
of Mary and the superior sanctity of celibacy (as is 
very evident from Jerome’s work against Helvidius). 
It has moreover to contend with all the facts pre- 
sented under No. 1-7, which are as many ents 
against it. And finally it has to call to its aid 
two assumptions, which are at least very doubtful, 
and give the theory an intricate and complicated 
character. These assumptions are: 

(a) That Mary, the mother of James and Joses 
Cae xxvii, 66; Mark xv. 40), was a sister of the 

irgin Mary, and that consequently her children were 
cousins of Jesus. But who ever heard of two sisters 
bearing the same name without any additional one 
by which to distinguish them? Then, the only pas- 
sage on which the alleged relationship of the two 
is based, John xix. 25, admits of a different 


_ and more probable explanation, by which the term 


“His mother’s sister” is applied to Salome,t who 
stood certainly under the cross (see Matt. xxvii. 56; 
Mark xv. 40), and could not well be passed by in si- 


‘lence by her own son, St. John, while he, with his 


t 


ny. 


accustomed modesty and delicacy, omitted her name, 


° In a remarkable ent on the four Ma (ap. Routan, 
[@ RaCTO ex MSS. 2897): “I. Marta, mater 
Domini IL Marta, CLeopua sIVE ALPHAI uxor, que fuit 


mater Jacobi Eptscopt et Apostolt, ec Simonts, e Thadét 
{Jude Jacobi), ct cujusdam Joseph. III. dfaria Balome, 
uxor Zebedei, mater Joannis evangelist et Jacobi. IV. 
Maria Magdalena.” But Papias omits one, Mary of Beth- 
any, and is well known to have been somewhat weakmind- 
ed, superstitions, and confused; although in a mere matter 
of f.ct his testimony may pevertheless be very valuable. 

t Calvin for instance regards the question as one of Idle 
@urlosity én Matt. |. 25: “Certe nemo unquam hac de re 

nem movebit nist curiogsus; nemo cero pertinuciter 
t nisi rivator.” 

t This explanation was brought ont first clearly by Wlese- 
ler (in the Studien und Kritiken for 1840, p. 643 q.), and 
adopted by Meyer, Lange, and Alford. But the old Syriac 
version already implied this interpretation by inserting a 


wal before Mapla, and translating: “ And there were stand- 


' {ng near the cross of Jesus, His mother, and His mother's 


i 


! sister {Salome}, and Mary of Cleophas, and Mary Magda- 
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and intimated her presence by bringing out her re- 
lation to Mary. 

(5) That Clopas, or Cleophas, the husband of 
Mary, the supposed sister of the Virgin Mary, is the 
same with Alphaus, the father of James, the younger 
Apostle of that name, who is called "Id«w Bos 6 rod 
"AAgalov (Matt. x. 3; Mark ii, 14; iii. 18; Luke vi. 
xv; Acts i. 13). But this, though not improbable, 
and supported by the testimony of Papias, is at least 
not certain. Besides, Matthew (or Levi) was also a 
son of Alphzeus, Mark ii. 14, and if ‘lov3as *laxd- 
Bov, and Simeon, two of the twelve, were likewise 
among the brothers of Christ, we would have four 
Apostlen of whom it is said in John vii. that they did 
not believe. Finally, Mary, it should be remembered, 
is called the mother of James and Joses only, but 
never the mother of Simon and Jude, the other two 
brothers of Jesus, and both of them supposed to have 


been Apostles, which Joses was not. It is nowhere © 


intimated that _sbhe had more sons than two, or any 
daughters at all; and even from her two sons, one, 
Joses, must be exempt from being a namegake, since 
Joseph, and not Joses, according to the correct 
reading, in Matt. xiii. 55, is the second brother of 
Christ. 

Dr. Lange, it is true, avoids some of these dif- 
ficulties by giving up the sisterhood of the two Marys, 
and assuming in its place the brotherhood of Clopas, 
or Alpheus, and Joseph,* as the basis of the cousin- 
ship of their sons, and calling to his aid the addi- 
tional hypothesis of the early death of Alpheus and 


the adoption of his children into the holy family,— . 


but all this without a shadow of exegetical proof. 
The absence of all allusion in the Evangelists to 
Mary, the rea] and still living mother of these chil 
dren, when they are collectively mentioned, is a sur- 
prising fact, which speaks as strongly against Lange’s 
hypothesis as against the older and usual form of the 
cousin-theory. 

10. We conclude, therefore, that the strict gram- 
matical explanation of the term brothers and sisters 
of Christ, though not without difficulties, is still far 
more easy and natural than the explanation which 
makes them mere cousins. 

But from the exegetical data of the New Testa- 
ment we are still at liberty to choose between two 
views: 

{2) The brothers of Jesus were younger children 
of Joseph and Mary, and hence His uterine brothers, 
though in fact onl half-brothers, since He had no 
human father, and was gonceived by the Holy Spirit 
overshadowing the Blessed Virgin. This view may be 
supported by the €w s and the pwr déroxos in Matt. 
i. 25 and Luke ii. 7, and has been adopted by Ter- 
tullian, Helvidius, and many modern Protestant di- 
vines of Germany, as Herder, Neander, Winer, Meyer, 
Wieseler, Rothe, Stier, and by a few English divines, 
Alford (on Matt. xiii 55), T. W. Farrar (in W. Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible, vol. i., p. 281), and, though 
not decidedly, by Andrews (Life of our Lord, p. 114). 
This view of the case is the most natural, and would 
probably be taken by a majority of commentators, 
if it were not from the scruples arising from the long 
and widely cherished doctrine of the perpetual vir- 
ginity of Mary. Once clearly and fully established 
on the testimony of Scripture and history, this theory 
would give a powerful polemical weapon into the 


* Hogesippns, in Eusebius’ H. E. ili. 11, comp. iv. 22, as- 
serts, that Clupas was tho brother of Joseph, but it does not 
appear whether he uses the term brother strictly, or for 
brother-in-law. 


— 
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hands of Protestants, and destroy by one fatal blow 
one of the strongest pillars of Romish Mariology and 
Mariolatry, and the ascetic overestimate of the state 
of celibacy. But the case is by no means so clear at 
the present state of the controversy that we could avail 
ourselves of this advantage; and Protestants them- 
selves, as already remarked, differ in their views, or 
feelings, or tastes, concerning the perpetual virginity 
of Mary. 

(2) The brothers of Jesus were older sons of Jo- 
seph from a former marriage, and thus in the eyes of 
the law and before the world, though not by blood, 
brothers and sisters of Christ. This view has the 
doctrinal advaatage of leaving the perpetual virginity 
of Mary untouched. It seems, moreover, to have 
been the oldest, and was held not only among the 
Ebionites, and in the pseudo-apostolical constitution, 
but by several early fathers, as Origen, Eusebius (who 
calls James of Jerusalem a “son of Joseph,” but no- 
where of Mary),Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril of Alexandria, 
Epiphanius (who even mentions the supposed order of 
birth of the four sons and two daughters), Hilary, 
Ambrose, ete.* It is equally consistent with the Scrip- 
ture data on the subject as the other alternative, and 
in some respects even more so. For it agrees better 
with the apparent difference of age between Joseph 
(who early disappears in the gospel history) and Mary, 
and especially with the patronizing and presumptuous 
air of the brothers of Christ, when they sought an inter- 
view with Him ata particular crisis (Matt. xii. 46), and 
when they boldly dared to suggest to Him a more 
expeditious and ostentatious Messianic policy (John 
vii. 8-10). This is at least more readily explained, 
if they were older according to the flesh; while on 
the other theory some of them must have been al- 
most too young to figure so prominently in the gos- 
pel history. It is true, they are nowhere called sons 
of Joseph ;+ but neither are they called sons of Mary. 

he reason in both cases must be found in the fact, 
that Christ is the great central figure in the Gospels, 
round which all others move.—P. 8. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. In this narrative the Evangelist sets before us 
the circumstances under which the sufferings of our 
High Priest were introduced—by successive rejections 
of His person and claims. This in all probability in- 
duced him to relate in this connection that Christ was 
rejected even in His own city. But the historian 
drops a veil over the particulars and circumstances 
of His rejection. Nazareth adjoined Matthew's na- 
tive city, and, perhaps, lay even within the district 
of his home. 

‘2. On the fact that our Lord had no uterine bro- 
thers or sisters, comp. my Leben Jesu, ii. 1, p. 139 
sqq. To our mind, there seems nothing offensive in 
the idea, that Joseph and Mary lived on conju 
terms ;{ but it appears to us inconceivable that the 


* See the quotations In my book on James, p. 80 sqq. 
Chrysostom may also be included in this class; at least he 
clearly separates the brothers of Christ from tbe apostles, for 
ae date ee they were for a long time unbelievers (Hom. 
v. in Mat 

+ Eusebius, however, H. E. fil. 1, calls James of Jerusa- 
lem a “son of rien 

$ fin this point Lange differs from the view of the Greek 
and Latin Churches, which ceny, Ant conjagal intercourse 
as de, ng the character of the holy Virgin, and inconsistent 
with her perpetua Virginitas.—P. A 


mother of Jesus should afterward have given birth 
to other children. Besides, the brothers of the Lord 
are introduced as speaking and acting like persons 
who claim to have more enlarged experience than 
Jesus, or, as we infer, as His seniors. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The question: “ Ja not this the carpenter's son?" 
or prejudice.—How the people of Nazareth condemn 
ed themselves, while imagining that they judged Je- 
sus.—How they unconsciously verified the exclama- 
tion of Nathanael: ‘Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth ?’’— How every prejudice against Chris- 


-tiunity contains the germ of its own condemnation. 


For, 1. it evidences a want of proper faith, (a) in the 
power of God, (6) in humanity, (c) in the miracles of 
history, (¢) in the deeper recesses of our own inner 
life; 2. and yet even prejudice must confess that the 
wisdom and the works of Christ are most mysterious 
and inexplicable. Hence such persons readily have 
recourse to lying and hostile criticisms.—The offence 
of the people of Nazareth on account of the humble 
origin of the Lord, a picture of all other offences in 
Him. 1. An offence, (a) in His terrestrial state and 
existence; (6) in His human lowliness; (c) in His 
brothers and sisters with their human weaknesses. 
2. Yet an offence which will leave us self-condemned, 
since it implies an admission of His wisdom and of 
His deeds. 3. A most fatal offence, since unbelief 
deprives us of the blessi of Christ’s wondrous 
works. —The saying of Christ, “A pro is not 
without honor, save in his own country, and tn his own 
house:” 1, As an, extenuation; 2. as a reproof.— 
Jesus rejected by His own city.—The rejection of 
Jesus in Nazareth a prelude to His rejection by 
the people-—Nazareth, so poor, yet casting out the 
Lord of glory: 1. Nazareth in Galilee; 2. the land 
of Judea so poor; 8. the earth so poor.—The inmost 
characteristic of unbelief is, that it implies contempt 
of our own being and higher nature.— W henever we 
read that the Lord “ not do,” or else that He 
“knew not,” the circumstances cohnected with it 
show that it was not from weakness or ignorance, but 
that His infinite power and wisdom were controlled 
and: limited by supreme love and faithfulness.— 
How the King gradually merged into the High 
Priest. 

[Afatt. Henry :—V er. 58. Unbelief is the great ob- 
struction to Christ’s favor.—If mighty works are not 
wrought in us, it is not for want of power or grace in 
Christ, but for want of faith in us.—P. 8.] 

Starke :-—Canstein : Jesus is in truth the son of 
the carpenter; but of that Carpenter who made hea- 
ven and earth.—Ungrounded prejudices are too often 
obstacles in the way of faith, John vii. 40-42.— 
Jerome: Naturale propemodum est cives civibus tn 
videre.—Homines famtliaria contemnere, peregrina 
exoeculari et in admiratione ac pretio habere solent.* 

Gerlach :—Carnal men look at the cutward ap- 
pearance; and this state of mind repels them from 
the Son of God, appearing in the form of a servant. 

He :—Jesus does not force His love or His 
blessings upon us.—Pride brings its own punishment. 
(Of this, history furnishes ample confirmation.) 

* [Comp. the proverbs: “Familiarity breeds contem 


“Distance lends enchantment to the view;” “Ae taé pean 
weit her” (It is not far off).—P. 8.) 
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B. CHRIST MANIFESTS HIMSELF AS THE HIGH PRIEST IN HIS SUFFERINGS; BEING 
REJECTED BY THE POLITICAL DESPOTISM OF HEROD, THE RULER OF GALILEE. 


Ouaprer XIV. 1-33 (Mark vi. 14-56; Luke ix. 7-17; John vi. 1-21). 


Cowrents :—Jesus withdraws Himself from the court of Herod Antipas, who had just murdered John the Baptist. The . 


priestly realm of the Lord in the desert among the poor people; or, the first miraculous feeding of the multitude. 
Priestly sway of the Lord amid the terrors of the night at sea. 


eee 
1. Retirement of the Lord from the vicinity of Herod. Cun. XIV. 1-18. 


1,2 At that time Herod the tetrarch heard of the fame of Jesus, And said unto his ser- 
vants, This is John the Baptist; he is risen from the dead; and therefore mighty works 
3 do shew forth themselves in him.’ For Herod had laid hold on John, and bound him, 
and put htm [out of the way]? in prison for Herodias’ sake,* his brother Philip’s‘ 
4,5 wife. For John said unto hin, It is not lawful for thee to have her. And when he 
would have put him to death, he feared’ the multitude, becatse they cpunted [held] 
6 him as a prophet. But when Herod’s birthday was kept,’ the daughter of Herodias 
7 danced before them, and pleased Herod. Whereupon he promised with an oath to 
8 give her whatsoever she would [should] ask. And she, being before instructed of [led 
on by]" her mother, said, Give me here John Baptist’s head in a charger [platter].* 
9 And the king was sorry:* nevertheless [but] for the oath’s sake, and them which sat 
‘10 [that reclined] with him at meat, he commanded « to be given her. And he sent, and 
11 beheaded John in the prison. And his head was brought in a charger pee and 
12 given to the damsel: and she brought zt to her mother. And his disciples came, and 

took up the body,” and buried it, and went and told Jesus. 
13 When Jesus heard of zt, he departed [withdrew from, dveydpyoe] thence by ship 
into a desert place apart: and when the people had heard thereof, they followed him on 

foot out of the cities. 


1 Ver. 2—(Al 8urduers évepyovow ev airg; Lange: darum walten die Wunderkrdfte in thm; Ewald: desswe- 
gen toirken die Heilmadchtein thm; J. Wesley: Therefore these mighty powers exert themselres in him; Greon (Gram. 
of the N. T., p. 151): The Sptritual Powers are active in him; Conant and the revised N. T. of the Am. Bible Union: 
therefore do ices powers work in him.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 3.—Lachmann: axé@ero, after Cod. B. 80 also Origen twice. [Cod. Sinait. sustains the more expressive read- 
ing éy duAaxy aw éBeTo instead of Gero ev @vA.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 8.—[Conant and the N. T. of the A. B. U. more smoothly: for the sake of Herodias.—P. 8.]} 

4 Ver. 8.—&:Alwwou is wanting in Cod. D., Vulg., ete. Meyer regards it as an insertion from Mark. 

5 Ver. 5.—{Lange: ar war willens (geneigt) thn su tédten, farchtete sich aber, etc. Conant and the N. T. of the A. 
BU.: and he desired (SéAmv) to put him to death, but feared (€p 0 BH On).—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 6.—Lachmann, Tischendorf: yeverlois 8¢ yevouévois, after B, D., Z. (Cod. Sinait. eustains this 
reading for the received reading: yeved(wy 5¢ ayoudvwy.—P. §,] : 

7 Ver. 8.—[Lange translates tpoBtBacOetoa: dbearbeitet von; Luther: eugertchtet; de Wette: dbewogen; 
Stier: angestifiet; Meyer: gefordert, dasw gebracht; Ewald still stronger: aufgestuchelt. Conant: “The verb 
wpohiBdCew means to lead forward, to lead on, the only use of xpd in this compound. The error of the English vernao- 
ular ele originated In the Vulgate rendering premontia, Margin of the Bishops’ Bible: ‘Or enticed, or induced.’” 


® Ver. 3—[Tyndale, Coverdale, Cranmer, Genevan, and the Bishops’ Bible, all correctly render éw! wlyani: 
in a platter (a large, shallow dish), for which the translators of King James substituted: in a@ charger, which also means 


r Z| e digh eae more commoaly a korse used {2 battle. Wiclifand the Rheiins Vers. have: tn @ dish, the Lat. Valg.: 
a 0.—P. 8. 


® Ver. 9.—Theo reading: €Aur7O7 Is not quite sure. Lachmann and Tischenduw {also Tregelles and Alford] read 
with B., D., etc.: AuwnGels. (But this docs not affect the senso, nor the English rendering.—P. 8.] 


10 Ver. 12—Lachmanz, after the oldest authorities, reads: wT @pa. (Cod. Sinait. sustains Twa, corpses, agains 
fhe usual ow a, body.—P. 8] 


records in this connection what had taken place on 
a former occasion. The chronological succession of 
events appears from John vi.1. After the return 
of Jesus from the festival of Purim, He passed over 

Chronological Arrangement.—The offence which | the Sea of Galilee, as it would seem near Tiberias. 
Christ had experienced in His own cifyis followed by | Evidently the feeding of the multitude, here record- 
another offence on the part of His sovereign. This | ed, was the first occasion of that kind; the circum- 
may have been another practical reason why Matthew ! stances are the same as in John—five loaves, two 
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fishes, five thousand people, twelve baskets full of 
fragments ;—the narrative being followed in both 
Gospels by an account of Christ’s walking on the sea. 
On the other hand, Luke reports the return of the 
Apostles (Luke ix. 10), after having recorded that 
Herod had wished to see Jesus. Christ, however, 
withdraws with His disciples into the wilderness near 
Bethsaida (on the other side of the lake). There 


_ the miraculous feeding of the multitude took place. 


™ 


Mark records in the same manner and connection 
the motive for His passage across the sea, as also 
His feeding the multitude and walking on the wa- 
ters. From all this we conclude that this event took 
place at the time when Jcsus again met His disciples 
in Galilee, on His return from the visit to Jerusalem, 
which closed with His last missionary journey through 
Galilee. On the other hand, Matthew, xi. 12, 13, 
represents the Saviour as again going about with His 
disciples. ; 

Ver. 1. Herod Antipas (Ayrlaas ='Ayrl- 
xatpos), the 8on of Herod the Great and of Mal- 
thace, a Samaritan. In his testament, Herod had 
appointed him tetrarch of Galilee and Perea. Anti- 
pas entered into a secret contract of marriage with 
Herodias, the daughter of Aristobulus, his half-bro- 
ther, and the wife of another half-bfother, Herod 
Philippus ; and in consequence repudiated his lawful 
wife, the daughter of Aretas, king of Arabia. Are- 
tas declared war and conquered Herod; but was pre- 
vented by the Romans from following up his victory. 
From motives of ambition, Herodias persuaded her 
weak and indolent husband to repair to Rome, after 
the accession of Caligula, in order to secure for him- 
self the title of king, which had been previously ob- 
tained by Herod Agrippa, the nephew of <Antipater 
(Jos. Antig. 18, 7, 1). But, on the accusation of 
Agrippa, Antipater was deposed by the emperor, and 
banished to Lyons, where Herodias, his wife, followed 


him. He died in Spain, whither probably he was af- | 


terward transported. From the first, Herod was a 
light- minded, unreliable, prodigal, and luxurious 
prince; hence also he proved superstitious and cun- 
ning (Luke xiii. 82; Mark viii. 15), and on certain 
occasions, either from folly or weakness, utterly 
heartless, cruel, and callous (see the history of the 
Passion). Jewish tradition likewise represents him 
in an unfavorable light. Herod Philippus, the son 
of a high priest’s daughter, was disinherited by his 
father, and lived as a private citizen. He must not 
be confounded with Philip the tetrarch. According 
to Jerome (Contra Rufin. iii. 42), Herodias vented 
her fury even against the dead body of John the 
Baptist. The daughter of Herodias here spoken of 
was by the first marriage; her name was Salome 
(Jos. Antig. 18, 5, 4).—On the title rerpdpxns, 
comp. Bretschneider, Lexicon. The term f¢etrarch, 
or ruler over a fourth part of the country, is here 
used in a gencral sense, and as equivalent to eth- 
narch, Properly speaking, Herod was a triarch. 
See ch. ii. : 

At that time.—tThe sovereign over the country 
of Jesus seems now to have heard of Him for the 
first time: Grotius suggests that Antipater had only 
returned from Rome; Baronius, that he had been 
engaged in war with Aretas. In our view of the 
matter, the tetrarch had been wholly absorbed by 
the pleasures and the follies of his court, until, as his 
conscience became aroused, he began to bestow more 
attention upon such events and tidings. However, it 
is probable that at the time when Jesus went through 
the various cities along the Sea of Galilee, Antipater 


had resided at Machserus, which was at some distance 
from the scene of the Saviour’s preaching. 
Ver, 2. Unto his servants,—or slaves, viz, 
his courtiers. An Oriental mode of expression. 
This is John the Baptist.—It has sometimes 


been argued that Herod was a Sadducee, partly on — 


the ground of a mistaken combination of Mark viii. 
15 with Matt. xvi. 6 (the expression in the one pas- 
sage being, “the leaven of Herod,” in the other, 
“the leaven of the Sadducees’’), and partly from 
the notion, now exploded, that the Sadducees were 
immoral libertines. “But then the difficulty naturally 
arose, how he could in that case have believed in the 
resurrection of the dead. Wetstein suggests that an 


| 


evil conscience had awakened in his breast doubts | 
and fears on this subject; while Meyer infers from | 


the passage that he had not been a Sadducee. Still : 


more unsatisfactory is the explanation offered by Gro- 
tius, and others, that Herod had referred to the ¢rans- 
migration of souls, as the monareh distinctly 

of the resurrection of John. The Jews never seri 
ly entertained such a doctrine, although it has some- 
times been imputed to the Pharisees. In our opin- 
ion, Herod was neither a Pharisee nor a Sadducee 
by conviction, although he was identified with the 


ks: 


‘ 
t 


latter party, chiefly, perhaps, from tendencies shared | 
by the whole of his family. In this view of the case, | 


it is quite conceivable that he should have spoken | 
under the influence of a conscience roused and quick- | 
ened by superstitious fears, and that all the more © 


readily, that the people generally, and even the court- 
iers of Herod, seem at that time to have been specu- 
lating upon, and discussing the character and mission 
of Jesus. The rejection of the Pharisees must to a 
certain extent have counteracted the public testi- 
mony borne to Jesus. Hence some said that He was 
Elijah; others, that He was one of the old prophets, 
perhaps Jeremiah; while some broached the idea, 
that in Him John the Baptist was risen from the 
dead (Luke ix. 7). We may readily suppose that, in 
the circumstances, some of the flatterers at court, in 
their desire to quiet the fears of their prinee, may 
have caught at this. Suffice it, Herod imm 
took it up. It might serve various _ At 
any rate, it implied a kind of denial of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus; besides, it would diminish his 
accord with his superstitious disposition, flatter his 
theological ambition (remember Henry VIIL), and 
serve as apology for his desire to see Jesus, which to 
some might appear suspicious. Nay, he may even 
have given expression to these views in a semi-hypo- 
critical manner, as “a fox,” Luke xiii. 32. At all 
events, a theological curiosity like that of Herod, 
and such motives, could only repel the Lord Jesus. 
Ver. 4. It is not lawful, Lev. xviii. 16 ; xx. 21. 
—Josephus adds, that besides this motive for im- 
prisoning John, Herod was also afraid lest John 
should excite a popular tumult (Anitg. 18, 5, 2). 
But this apprehension must have originated in the 
Baptist’s denunciations of his adultery. 
Ver. 6. Herod’s birth-day.—The anniversary 
of his accession to the throne, his kingly birth ; Ps. 
ii. 7; 1. Sam. xiii. 1. Suicer, Thesaurus, i. p. 746; 
Wieseler, 293.*—The dativ. abs. [according to the 
true reading] is probably intended to indicate that 
the feast was nearing its close ; hence that the guests 
were intoxicated, and that the excitement of the 


* [The word yevéor.a may just as well be taken tn the 


usual sense, birthday, as is dune by Meyer. See his rofer 
ences én loc.—P. 8 ] 


CHAP. XIV. 1-13. 


scene offered the most favorable opportunity for ac- 
complishing the satanic purpose of Herodias. 
before them.—The dance of Salome 
was, “without doubt, mimic, and probably voluptu- 
ous. Hor. Od. 8, 6, 21.” [Meyer.] The poor girl 
was on the mother’s side a grandchild of Mariamne, 
the Asmonean princess. Her dancing was a crime 
not only against the Baptist, but also against Philip 
her own father. To engage in a ene dance, and 
that, as the text has it, dy rg uw éo w—in the midst, 
referring probably not merely to the banqueting-hall, 
but to the circle of spectators which formed around 
her—was to forget even the decency and decorum of 
a Jewish maid. 
Ver. 8. But she being prepared (wrought upon, 


_ led on) by her mother.—Meyer: “wpoBiBa- 


- 


o0¢€ioa, induced, instigated, not instructed.” But 
the verb includes the idea of instructing along with 
that of training and determining. In the present 
instance, not merely was moral resistance overcome, 
but, evidently, cunning and detailed instructions 
had been given. Every one of the expressions used 
by her points to the determination of taking Herod 
by surprise. 

Ver. 9. And the king was sorry.—This is not 
incompatible with ver. 5. Herodias had on former 
Occasions sought to kill the Baptist. (Lachmann, 
following Cod. C. and others, reads ¢(fre: in Mark 
vi 19.) But Herod (influenced by her) was mere- 
ly willing, or inclined toward it (6éA wy; the word 
OcAew is frequently applied to inclination, where as 
yet there is no decision). Two opposite motives 
kept him in a state of indecision. On the one 
hand, he was urged on by the rancor of Herodias; 
while, on the other, he was kept back by fear of the 
people. Nor was his sorrow merely caused by a 
sudden call of conscience; he was startled by this 
terrible demand, made in so daring and ghastly a 
manner, which awakened him all at once from in- 
toxication to full consciousness of the important po- 
litical consequences of this act. 

For the sake of the oath.—<An instance of 
sinful performance of an oath (Meyer). But the re- 
mark about them that reolined with him at ta- 
ble is ificant. Two elements besides his oath 
seem to have determined him—his princely honor, 
and the hatred of the court to the Baptist. In all 
thia fashionable throng, no angel’s voice was heard 
on behalf of John. 

Ver. 11. And his head was brought in a 

tter.— The narrativé seems to imply that the 

ead of the Baptist was brought while the feast still 
lasted. This circumstance, however, suggests the 
place where the banquet was held. If Herod had 
been at Tiberias, his usual residence, the messengers 
would have required two days to execute their com- 
mission. Fritzsche assumes that Herod was at the 
time actually at Tiberias, and concludes that the nar- 
rative must be incorrect in this particular. Follow- 
ing the opinion of Maldonatus, Grotius, and others, 
Meyer holds that the feast had taken place in Ma- 
cherus itself. According to Hug and Wieseler, 
itwas celebrated at Julias or Livias, another place 
of residence of Antipas, situate not far from Mache- 


‘ rus, in the mountains on the eastern side of the Dead 


Bea. This view seems to us to have most in its fa- 

vor. Not only was there a royal palace at Livias, 

but the narrative, more especially in Mark, conveys 

the impression that the messengers of: Herod were 
hed to some distance. 
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dence that the faith of the Baptist had been entirely 
re-established by his embassy to Jesus, and that it 
had also served to attach the disciples of John to the 
person of the Saviour—a bond further strengthened 
by the death of their master. However, some of 


John’s disciples may have taken offence when Christ 
still persevered in His course of endurance and sub- 


mission; and this may have driven them into the an- 


tagonism which afterward issued in the formation of 
& separate sect. The execution of the Baptist took 
place shortly before Easter, in the year 782 (John 
vi. 4). When in the summer of the year 781 Jesus 
returned from Judea to Galilee, John was at non, 
near Salim, in the midst of his ministerial activity. 
But when, toward the month of Adar (about March) 
of the year 782, Christ journeyed to Jerusalem to at- 
tend the festival of Purim, John had been already 
for some time confined to prison. Accordingly, we 
infer that his imprisonment must have taken place 
during the autumn of the year 781, and that he was 
confined for fully half a year. Thus his active life 
was somewhat shorter than that of the Lord. While 
the operations of Christ gradually extended from Ga- 
lilee to Judea, the reverse was the case with those 
of the Baptist. Commencing his work in the wilder- 
ness of Judah, he gradually passed through the lower 
valley of the Jordan to Salim and non, John iii. 28 
and lastly to the court of Herod. And as the Lord 
met death at Jerusalem, so His forerunner at the 
court of the ruler of Galilee. 

Ver. 18. When Jesus heard of this.—Refer- 
ring in the first instance to the tidings brought by the 
disciples of John. Besides, we must not overlook, 
as an additional motive for Christ’s departure, the — 
impression produced by these tidings upon the disci- 
ples. No doubt the Apostles, as well as the disciples 
of John, were deeply moved by the news of the Bap- 
tist’s execution. The enthusiasm with which they 
had returned from their first mission had in great 
measure given place to depression. This seems to 
be implied in the language of Mark ; “Come ye your 
selves apart, and rest a while.” Luke conveys the 
impression that Antipas was taking measures to bring 
about an interview with Jesus. This determined 
Christ immediately to leave thg place where He then 
was—probably Tiberias, whither Antipas may in the 
interval have returned. The motives of the Saviour 
were, moral abhorrence and distrust of Herod, and 
the necessity of restoring the disciples to a right state 
of feeling—the more so, that Judas was in his heart 
already forsaking the’ cause of the gospel. On the 
eastern shore of the lake, and in the wilderness, He 
and they were safe under the mild sway of Philip, the 
only one of Herod’s sons who deserved the name of 
a good prince. (See the article in the Encyclops.) 

Into a desert place apart.—According to Luke 
ix. 10, in Gaulonitis, near the eastern Bethsaida. In 
the dominions of Philip, Jesus found a safe retreat, 
where His followers might recover their tone of mind, 
and preparg for going forth anew. 


. DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, On three different occasions was the Lord re- 
pelled by the duplicity and utter want of all charao- 
ter in Herod. On the occasion just considered, this 
prince was anxious for an interview, partly from po- 
litical motives, and partly from superstitious curiogi- 


| ty, in the hope of thereby assuaging the voice of 
Ver. 12. And went and told Jesus.—<An evi- 


conscience. Again, shortly before the Saviour for 
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the last time left Galilee, Herod conveyed to Him by 
a third party a threat, for the purpose of inducing Him 
immediately to quit his territory (Luke xiii. 31). Last- 
ly, on the day of Christ’s final sutierings we mark the 
same bold and carnal intrusiveness, inducing him to 
ask for signs and miracles—demands which the Sa- 
viour met with unbroken silence, Luke xxiii. 8. Thus 
Antipas may be designated as the representative of 
that class with whom the Saviour enters upon no 
terms,—whom He avoids when they flatter, rebukes 
when they threaten, and at last punishes by complete 
silence. Again, we may learn from the case of An- 
tipas, the sad upshot of a disposition to be interested 
in, and pa‘ronizingly to condescend to, the gospel, 
which charzcterizes the relation of s0 many supersti- 
tious worldlings toward that which is holy. 

2. Herod seems to have been inclined to bestow 
on the Lcrd the vacant place of honor formerly oc- 
cupied LY John at his court (comp. Mark vi. 20). 
But Christ treats the execution of the prophet as aim- 
ed against Himself. And so it really was. After all, 
every true martyrdom is the martyrdom of Christ in 
the world. 

8. Besides the two elements already adverted to 
—the Lord’s independence of all worldly pomp and 
His wisdom—we may also notice in this history both 
the faithfulness of John’s disciples, and the earnest- 
ness of the poor people who followed Him on foot 
out of all their cities. 

4, It is a strange fact that the marriage offences 
' in the families of princes during the Middle Ages ap- 
pear to have been partly an heir-loom of the Cru- 
sades, and thus to point back to the Arabs and to 
Hagar. The Idumeahs were a race kindred to the 
Arabs, The history of the family of Herod is full 
of such offences. Nor can we fail to perceive the in- 
creased importance attaching to such sins in the case 
of princes, though, in general, the family must ever 
be regarded as the root of the state. 

5. The vows of Herod. Sinful vows must be re- 
pented of. (ossner: God would rather have us 
break our word than His word. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


How the great of this world stand affected toward 
the message concerning the works of Jesus: 1. It 
is late of reaching them; 2. it is ill understood; 3. 
it is wrongly interpreted.—Herod Antipas the figure 
of a weak despotism, as Herod the Great was of a 
strong tyranny. 1. Wherein they*agree: In their 
contempt of men, selfishness, want of feeling, cun- 
ning, and affectation of intellectual and spiritual as- 
pirations. 2. Wherein they differ: In the case 
of strong despots, pride and cruelty are foremost, and 
voluptuousness only secondary; while the reverse 
is the case with weak tyrants.—How a Herod seeks 
to appease his conscience: 1. By superstition; 2. 
by theological pretensions ; 3. by an affectation of 
interest in spiritual achievements. — How supersti- 
tion and the service of sin support and minister to 
each other.—Sketch of a demoralized coust: 1. Hy- 
pocritical religiosity ; 2. dissolute manners and mar- 
riage scandals; 8. a poor statecraft; 4. luxurious 
festivities ; 5. bloody donations and payments.—Sad 
portraiture of the world and its pomp: 1. Its religion 
and its theology; 2. its pretended liberty and its 
ove: 8. its works and ita feasts; 4. ita interest in 


the Beautiful and its art; 5. its oaths and its scrupu- |- 


lous honor.— Bloody marriages connected with the 


history of martyrs (Ahab, Herod, ete.*).—The feast 
of Herod viewed in the light of his reign. — The 
festivities of worldliness.—The character of Herod. 
—Herodias.—The courtiers.—The flattery and deceit 
of the fashionable world.—How the tempter watches 
for the moment of our intoxication.—Cordial agree- 
ment between the wicked both at the beheading of 
John and at the crucifixion of Christ.—The sorrow 
of Herod, and the fear of Pilate—How they both 
thought themselves excused.—Salome; or, awful 
leesons given by a mother.—-Art in the service of sin. 
—The oath of Herod; or, how he wishes to be con- 
scientious in his own way.—The courage and faith-. 
fulness of John the Baptist.— Becoming, modest, 
and yet firm and faithful manner, in which the Bap- 
tist reproved the sin of Herod.—Faithful unto the end. 
—Different estimate attaching to the blood of proph- 
ets: 1. In the sight of the wicked, and of their blind 
instruments ; 2. of vain people ; 3. of faithful disciples ; 
4. of the Lord Himself.—Bloody presents of tyrants 
and of enemies of the truth.—How the sufferings of 
the saints often serve to efface both their disappoint- 
ments and their weaknesses.—How the Lord applied 
as to Himself the death of John.—How in reality 
it was Christ’s death which was encompassed. — 
Christ suffering in His martyrs—How moral ab- 
horrence drives the Lord across the wide sea, and 
far into the wilderness,—Conduct of Jesus toward 
Antipas.—The decease of John a prelude to that 
of Christ.—Comparison between the end of John and 
that of Christ: 1. The one long confined, the other 
suddenly carried away; 2. in the one case the ce 
crecy of the prison; in the other, the concourge of 
the people at Golgotha; 3. the one beheaded, the 
other crucified, etc.—Blessing of good princes in 
whose territories believers have often found a ref- 
uge.—Safe retreats which the Lord in ancient and in 
modern times has prepared for His own.—The ser 
vants of the Lord recovering themselves in retire- 
ment. 

Starke :—Courts are erally the paradise of 
foxes and of flatterers.— Hedinger : Many an honest 
man has paid with his fortune and success, if not 
with his life, for the dancing, the flattery, or the 
calumnies of a harlot.—A sedate and devout Chris- 
tian leaves dancing to goats, calves, and children, 
and orders his steps according to the word of God, 
and not the directions of the dancing-master.— Incest, 
adultery, and unlawful divorce, were combined in 
this instance.—Hedinger : Persecution, reproach, and 
death are like daily bread to faithful preachers.— 
Great lords may issue their injunctions, but they can- 
not annul one of God’s commandments.—The ser 
vants of the Lord must bear testimony to the truth, 
whatever may befall them in consequence.—/. Hall: 
Courage and impartiality—two very necessary quali- 
ties in a preacher.—Zeisius : There is nothing in 
which courts are more deficient than in preachers of 


* (Remember also the fearful night of St. Bartholomew, 
Aug. 24, 1572, and the massucre of the Huguenots in Paris, 
after the marriage of Henry of Navarre with the sister of the 
king of France, to which all the leaders of the French Pro- 
testants had been treacherously invited, to be most cruelly 
murdered. Pope Gregory XII1I., on hearing the news of the 
destruction of twenty or thirty thousand l’rotestants in one 
night, and the probable destruction of ey in France, 
caused a 76 deum ta be sung in the churches of Rome, and 3 
medal to be struck in commemoration of this infernal tragu- 
dy. This approbation is ono of the foulest deeds of popery 
and one of the darkest spots on the pages of its history, de- 

lored and condemned even by many Catholics. Comp. 
acnLer: Die Bluthochaeit, Leip., 1 and the respective 
sections in the Histories of the French Eeformation.—P. 8} 
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the truth_—Osiander: The noble and the mighty 
too frequently imagine that they are at liberty to 
do anything they please, just as if there were no God 
in heaven.—What folly to be afraid of man and of 
the devil, and not to fear God !—In the godless, one 
affection often restrains another ; so that it is nature, 
not.grace, which restrains them from many a sin.— 
A thoughtless oath.—Contradiction: To swear by 
the name of God in the midst of sinful festivities. — 
Thoughtless and daring promises.—Curse of parents 
who encourage their children to sin.—Canstein : 
There is nothing so bad or'so devilish which an adul- 
terous and shameless woman would not undertake 
arfd perform, Prov. xxiii. 27, 28.—It is the way of the 
wicked to prefer their own honor to that of God.— 
Hall: It is more difficult to arrest sin in its progress 
than to avoid its commencement.—Zeisius : The death 
of God’s people is precious in His sight, however 
grievous the torments which men may inflict on them. 
—Abel the first just one under the Old, John under 
the New, Testament.—The birthday of dlerod to full 
shame, that of John to full glory—Majyus: In gen- 
eral, harlots are not afraid of shedding blood, and 
often murder their own children. —Osiander: The 
splendid banquets of the wicked have often a very 
sorrowful termination.—True disciples and hearers 
will reverence a faithful teacher even after his death. 
—Zeisius: Let the bodies of the saints be honorably 
committed to the grave: they are the temples of the 


N 


14 And Jesus 


Holy Spirit.— Quesnel : Let us open our hearts to 
Christ.—It is an alleviation of our misery to be ablo 
to communicate it to friends.—It is an act of friend- 
ship to warn another of his danger. 

Heubner : — Anecdotes on the connection be- 
tween unbelief and superstition ; instances of a bad 
conscience, of bold reproof from the pulpit, p. 205- 
207.—Courtiers have enough to do to discuss their 
worldly affairs. But when the kingdom of heaven 
spreads among the people, the great of this world 
take notice of it, if it were only on account of the 
political influence which it may exert.—Frequently, 
however, the world takes notice of what passes in 
the kingdom of heaven from hostility to it, or in or- 
der to mock.—The coarser unbelief, the nearer to su- 
perstition.—How did Herod come to think of John? 
uneasy conscience.—An evil conscience sees 
terrors everywhere.—A Jezebel could not be wanting 
tn the history of the second Elijah.—Fear of the peo- 
ple often acts as a curb upon despotism.—The fear 
of God delivers from that of man.—Worldly festivi- 
ties often become the occasion of iniquitous deeds.— 
Danger, when mothers try to show off their children. 
—Sinful promises can never be binding.—False am- 
bition.—Tyrants are themselves under the most ab- 
ject y.—The head of a prophet a spectacle to 
gaze on. (“The body of Coligny was exposed dur 
ing the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and hia head 
sent to Rome.”) ; 


2. The First Miraculous Feeding. Cn. XIV. 14-21. 


e|' went forth, and saw a great multitude, and was moved with com- 


15 passion toward them, and he healed their sick. And when it was evening, his [the] ® dis- 
ciples came to him, saying, This is a desert place, and the time [hour, dpa] is now past; 
send the multitude away, that they may go into the villages, and buy themselves vic- 


16 tuals. 


17, 18 And they say unto him, We have here but five loaves, and two fishes. 


But Jesus said unto them, They need not depart; give ye them to eat, 


He said, 


19 Bring them hither to me. And he commanded the multitude to sit down [recline, 
dvaxhiOjva.| on the grass, and took the five loaves, and the two fishes, and looking up 
to heaven, he blessed, and brake, and gave the loaves to his [the] disciples, and the 

20 disciples to the multitude, And they did all eat [all ate],® and were filled: and they 


21 took up of the fragments tliat remained 


twelve [travelling-] baskets full, And they 


that had eaten [ate] * were about five thousand men, beside women and children. 


1 Ver. 14—Incois is wanting in Codd. B., C., etc., as also in ver. 23 [and ver. 25]. 


Probably in both [all] cases 


Inserted from the beginning of Scripture-lessons, (So Meycr. Cod. Sinait. likewise omits "Inoois in vers. 14, 22, and 25 


—P. 8.) e 


2 Ver. 15.—{The critical editions omit adroit after of pa@nral, Lange, however, translates: “seine Jinger,” and 


takes no notice of this difference of reading.—P. 8.) 


3 Ver. 200.—["Egayor wdyre sq lit: they all ate, It tg the simple past tense. while the C. Vers.: did all eat, 


ts in modern English an cmphatic expression, the auxilis 


did implying a doubt or dential of the fact.—P. 8.) 
4 Ver. 21.—(Lit.: the persons eating, of St eo Oiorvres. 


The oo participle means the time present, as 


asuasl, but with reference to a past act of numbering the persons fed.—P. 8. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 14. And when He went forth, ¢i«A- 
@¢é».— According to Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
Christ had gone eis %pnuoy téroy Kar’ diay ; accord- 
ing to John, also eis +d bpos. He now went forth 
upon the ground covered by the multitudes wio had 


followed Him ; and, moved-with compassion, His first 
occupation was again to heal their sick. 

Ver. 15. And when it was evening,’ Oylas 
3é yevou ons .— This refers to the first evening 
which lasted from ‘the ninth to the twelfth hour of 
the day [according to the Jewish mode of counting 
from sunrise to sunset}; while ver. 23 refers to the 
second evening, which commenced at the twelfth hour 
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{at six o’clock P. M.]. See the word =75 in Gesen. 
Lex.” Meyer. 

The hour is now past.—Fritzsche and Kauffer : 
tempus o num, sc. disserendi e sanandi.—De 
Wette, Meyer: The day-time. Why not more defi- 
nitely, in view of what follows: the hour of the even- 
ing meal ?—De Wette and Meyer have erroneously 
supposed that the account of this event, as recorded 
by John, where Jesus Himself is represented as in- 
troducing the question as to the bread, is incompat- 
ible with the narrative in the other gospels. But as 
John evidently intended to relate merely the fact of 
- the miraculous feeding, we must not press his words 
as if he meant that the Saviour had put this question 
when first beholding the people. According to the 
account in John, it was a lad who had the five loaves 
and the two fishes. 

Ver. 18. To recline on the grass.—In Pales- 
tine, spring commences in the middle of February. 
If, therefore, the festival of Purim occurred that year 
on the 19th of March, the miraculous feeding must 
have taken place in the second half of March, or 
during the middle of spring in the holy land. 

[Green grass (ex) rq yAopp ydpry, a8 Mark vi. 
39 has it), or pasture, which, according to John vi. 
10, abounded in that region, was a delightful resting- 
place at that season of the year in Palestine. Mark 
adds a graphic touch concerning the manner in which 
the Saviour commanded the multitude to recline on 
the pasture ground, viz., in ranks (better, by par- 
ties, or in groups, Greek : apacial, xpacial = arco- 
latim, in square garden plots), by hundr and 
by fifties (vi. 40; comp. Luke ix. 14: “ oy ition 
in a company”). They probably formed two semi- 
circles, arf outer semicircle of thirty hundreds, and 
an inner semigircle of forty fifties. This was a wise, 
symmetrical arrangement, which avoided all confu- 
sion, and facilitated an easy and just distribution 
3) the food among all classes by the disciples.—P. 

Ver. 19. He took the five loaves.— Baked ac- 
cording to Jewish fashion; bread-cakes, in the shape 
of a plate. 

_ He blessed.—Literally, He gave praise, €b A 6 7- 

ae, John expresses it : evyapiorhoas. Luke uses the 
terms evAdynaev adros, indicating the congecration of 
the bread, as in the Eucharist, 1Cor. x. 16, “ Accord- 
ing to Jewish custom, at the commencement of every 
meal the head of the house gave thanks while he 
broke bread. This prayer was called ‘a blessing.’ ” 
According to Mark, the disciples distributed the 
bread among the people, who were arranged in 
groups, Mark vi. 40. 

Ver. 20. Of tho fragments.—Broken picces,* not 
crumbs, [Olshausen: With the God of nature, as 
with nature herself, the most prodigal bounty goes 
hand in hand with the nicest and exactest economy. 
This notice of the Evangelist is an additional mark 
of the truthfulness of the natrative, and the divine 
‘character of the miracle. The gathering of the frag- 
ments was also for the purpose of impressing the 
miracle more vividly on the memory, and perpetuat- 
ing its effect, as well as for teaching a lesson of econ- 
omy.—P. 3] ‘ 

Twelve travelling-baskets full, «69 :v 01.— 
The number twelve seems to refer to that of the Apos- 
tles, although it by no means implies that the bas- 
kets belonged to them. The Apostles gathered these 


*(KAdopara from «Ada, to break, as fragmenta 
from frango, Bruchst%ck¥ from brechen.—P. 8.] ranges 


~ 


fragments, when each brought his basket fall. At 
the second miraculous feeding, the seven basketa are 
called owvpides, the term employed for the round 
plaited baskets commonly used for bread and for 
fishes. De Wette: “The narrative clearly convevs 
the fact, that more fragments were left than would 
have constituted the five loaves. Paulus [the ration- 
alist} attempts to paraphrase the lan of the 
text : ‘they took there twelve baskets full.’ Of course, 
that would destroy the miraculous character of the 


event. But this clumsy device may now be regard. | 


ed as only a historical curiosity.” 

Ver. 21. And they that had eaten.—aAs the 
feast of Passover was at hand, the people had already 
collected in larger numbers. 

GenzRaL Remarks. 1. On the relation of this 
miracle to the other miraculous her crepe in ch. 
xv. 82.—The critical conjecture of eiermacher, 
Strauss, and others, that the first and the second 
miraculous feeding were, in reality, two different and 
incorrect narratives of one and the same event, is 
evidently untenable. Irrespective of the confusion 
which is presumed to exist in the account of the 
Evangelista, even a slight consideration of the differ. 
ences in point of time and circumstances will convince 
us of its groundiessness, The provision, the num 
ber of the people, and the fragments left on each 
occasion, were entirely dissimilar. Besides, in the 
first instance, the miracle was wrought on the even- 
ing of the first day; in the second, after the people 
had remained for three days with the Saviour. Last- 
ly, there is an equal difference between the events 
which preceded and succeeded each of these miracles. 
In the one instance, Jesus had passed over from the 
western shore, and the feeding of the multitude was 
succeeded by His walking on the sea. In the other 
instance, Jesus had arrived at the eastern shore, af- 
ter His journey through the Phoenician territory, and 
the district around the sources of the Jordan, while 
the miracle was succeeded by His last conflict with 
the Pharisees and Sadducees of Galilee. Again, the 
people which were fed on each occasion were, as 
might readily be supposed, those who had just le 
tened to his teaching, and who followed Him from 
the places which He had visited. A y, oD 
the first occasion they were chiefly gathered from the 
cities along the western shore of the lake ; while, on 
the second, they assembled from the mountains on 
the eastern side. Lastly, as the place where the 
miracle took place was different, so the time also, — 
the first occurring in spring, and the second 2a cor 
siderable time after Easter, or in summer. . . 

2. The miracle itself.—Different theories on the 
subject have been current. 1. It has been attempt 
ed to explain it away: (a) By exegetical devicea, ot 
attempts to represent it as a natural event. Thus 
Paulus suggests that those who sat down at this meal 
were induced by the example of Christ to give up 
their provisions, etc, Similarly, Gfrdrer, Ammon, 
ete. (5) On the mythical theory ; it being supposed 
that-it was an imitation of Old Testament models (Ex. 
xvi.; 1 Kings xvii. 8-16; 2 Kings iv. 1, 42), with 
the view of meeting the popular notions concerning 
the Messiah (Strauss).* (c) By viewing it symbolic 


t spatyed 

* [In his new and more popular work on the of & 

gus, which has just anpearel (Leipzig, 1864 » “aah 
Strauss takes the same mythical view of this nilraclo, as 

his larger work, and states that the account of the evange 

lists contains no feature which may not be satisfactorily exe 
plained from the Mosaic-prophetic precedent of the twoft 


miraculous feeding of Israel in the wilderness (Exod. xvi 


; pects Vad Ara, NW 


CHAP. XIV. 14-21. 
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ally.* This may be characterized as a combination 
of the theory of Paulus with the mythico-poetical 
theory of Strauss. It is supposed that, with special 

_ reference to certain analogous passages, a natural 
event had assumed in the mind of the Church a sym- 
bolical bearing; the truth thus conveyed being sim- 
ply, that Jesus had broken the bread of life, or the 
bread of Christian fellowship (de Wette). (d) By re 

’ garding it as a parable (i. ¢., as mythical only so far 
as its form is concerned); the narrative being sup- 
to have arisen from what was originally in- 

tended as a parable (Weisse).—2. The miracle has 
been fully admitted, but it has been viewed,—_{a) as 
an abstract miracle, or simply as the result of omni- 
potence, no attempt being made to account for it 
either in a mental or moral sense; nay, these inter 
mediate links of connection being intentionally ig- 
nored or denied. (5) An attempt has been made to 
account for the manner in which the miracle was 
brought about by what Olshausen calls a quickening 
and accelerating of the natural process—an explana- 
tion which we frankly confess our inability to under- 
stand.+ (c) Christ effected the increase of the pro- 
vision 7g Adyy Kal TH evAoylg (Origen, Meyer). 
Everybody admits this; but the difficulty is, what 
we are to understand by the expression evAdyncev 
avrovs in Luke. (d) We regard it as a concrete and 
moral manifestation of the miraculous power of 
Christ. Thia miraculous feeding may be viewed as 
a parallel to the miraculous production of wine at the 
marriage in Cana, and both as foreshadowing tne 
Eucharist. In His capacity as glorified Redeemer, 
Christ is here working and acting upon His creatures, 
quickening, so to speak, and infinitely enlarging the 
qualities inherent in bread; while, at the same time, 
He awakens a corresponding disposition in those who 
sit down to partake of the meal. It is a heavenly 
meal where hearts and minds as well as bodies are 
fed, and where the inner man is not dead, or standing 
without, like a beggar, but where, for the time, all 
are treated as members of Jesus in the house of the 
Lcrd. Viewed in this light, the increase of quantity 
is just the blessing of God the Son, as Creator of the 
kingdom of bliss and of love. This explanation, we 
venture to say, has not yet been sufficiently under- 
stood and appreciated. However, it must not be re- 
garded as implying that the result produced was 
merely moral and religious. As in the production of 
the wine, power went forth from the — by which 
earthly water was converted into heavenly wine—real 
wine, though not of earthly vintage ; 80, in the pres- 
ent case also, power went out from Him which in- 
creased the natural quality of the bread—enlarged it 
—just as, to some extent, the leaven does. Even the 
operation of leaven shows that bread is thus capable 


and Numb. xi.), and from the untitype of the Christian eu- 
charist.—P. 8.] we 


* | Hase, and de Wette.] 

+ {Olshaousen's idea of a divinely hastenod process of na- 
ture (ein beschleunigier Naturprocesa), by which Christ 
brought about in a moment, what comes to pass by the slow 
process of growth in several months, docs not suffice in the 
case without the additional hypothesis of a hastened process 
of art (Kunstprocess), or the combined labor of mowing, 
reaping, threshing, grinding, and baking, by which wheat is 
changed into bread. Nor does the form of the miracle favor 
this attempt to explain the inexplicable. We should rather 
expect in this case that the Saviour had cast a few grains of 
wheat into the ground and made them germinata into a rich 
barvest at once. But this would have been rather an un- 
natural miracle, such as the a phal Gospel of St. Tho- 
mas really ascribes to the child Jesus, at least as regards 
the quany or wheat produced from a single n for the 
peueat of the poor. (Tutto: Cod. Apocryph, p. 802.)— 


are 
(Hebr. 


of having its powers increased.* Something of this 
kind seems to have been present to the mind of Ols- 
hausen, who also aptly remarks, that “ throughout 
the gospel history we never read of any purely crea- 
tive work on the part of the Saviour. Just as nature 
forms a new creation from the seed, so Christ trans- 
forms water into wine, or increases the five loaves; 
but without some substratum He creates neither wino 
nor bread.”+ In thinking of similar miracles under 
the Old Testament, we specially recall to mind the pro- 
vision of manna and of quails; while we regard as a 
parallel case what is recorded of Elijah in 1 Kings 
xix. 8: “And he rose, and did eat and drink, and 
went in the strength of that meat ‘forty days and 
forty nights unto Horéb the mount of God.” 

The English and American interpreters general- 
ly pass by in silence, or expressly reject, all attempts 
to make this and similar miracles intelligible, and 
resort to an act of divine omnipotence on the part 
of Him who was the Eternal Word of God, similar 
to the original act of creation, with this difference, 
however, that in our case there was a material sud- 
stratum to work on in the five loaves and two fishes, 
so that it was not a creation out of nothing, but an 
act of creative accretion; the bread growing and 
multiplying in the hands of Christ (so J. A. Alexan- 
der, and Owen), or of the distributing apostles (so 
Alford, following Meyer), or of the eaters, or of all, 
at all events in such a manner that the whole multi- 
tude were abundantly fed, and much more remained 
and was gathered in the twelve travelling-baskets, 
than the whole original provision. Trencu, Notes 
on the Miracles, p. 267 (6th ed., Lond., 1858): 
“‘ Here, too, even more remarkably than in the case 
of the water changed into wine, when we seek to 
realize to ourselves the manner of the miracle, it ever- 
more eludes our grasp. We seek in vain to follow 
it with our imaginations. . . . But this is the wis- 
dom of the sacred narrator, to leave the description 
of the indescribable unattempted. His appeal is to 
the same faith which believes ‘that the worlds were 
framed by the Word of God, so that things which 
seen, were not made of things which do appear’ 
xi. 8).”  J.aA. ALEXANDER, on Matt. xiv. 21: 
“‘The greatness of the miracle consists not merely in 
the vast increase of nutritive material, but in the na- 
ture of the‘process which effected it, and which must 
be regarded as creative, since it necessarily involves 
not merely change of form or quality, or new com- 
binations of existing matter, but an absolute addi- 
tion to the matter itself. . . . The only rational al- 


* (As, indeed, God's creatures should not be viewed as 
dead abstractions, but as possessing living powers and prin- 
ciples, on which the Creator may breathe, giving them new, 
or rather enlarged capacities; thus working what to the 
carnal Onlooker may seem a nilracle, in. the sense of being 
an interference with the course of nature, while the deeper 
thinker, or the devout believer, sees in it only a higher or- 
der of nature, the setting free of qualities and powers, 
bound down by sin, through the operation of an ever-pres- 
ent, almighty, and all-gracious Sovereign.—Tuez Epis. 
TRANSLATOR. 

+ (Olshansen adds, however (rol. i., p. 520, In Kendrick’s 
editen): “In these remarks I refer only to the recorded 
facts; how far it is conceivable that Christ's iniraculous 
powers might have been pat forth in a different form, ia an- 
other question. According to the gospel history, the Sa- 
viour constantly appears as the restorer of creation. He 
creates no now inen, but He transforms the old; He makes 
no new bodily members formerly wanting, but He restores 
the old that were useless."—Bnut on the other hand He raised 
the dead to life, and is literally and truly the Resurrection 
and the Lifo. He brought life and immortality to light 
The regeneration of the Spirit, too, is a new birth, a new 
creation, by which we become “new creatures” in Christ 
Jesus.—P. 8.] - 
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ternative is either to refute the overwhelming proof 
of authenticity and inspiration, or to accept the pas- 
sago as the literal record of a genuine creative mir- 
acle, the first and greatest in the history [is the rais- 
ing of Lazarus not equally great if not greater ?], and 
therefore perhaps fully detailed in all the Gospels.” 
Even the German commentator H. A. W. Meyer, so 
often quoted in this work (Com. on Matt., p. 298 sq. 
of the 4th ed.), in view of the unanimous: testimony 
and circumstantial agreement of the evangelists, fully 
admits the miracle, but, in view of its transcendent 
creative character, renounces all attempts at a ra- 
* tional explanation. He derives the interpretations 
of Paulus, Strauas, Weisse, de Wette, from a denial 
of the possible creative workifz on dead matter, a 
power which is not: explained by the heterogeneous 
idea of a hastened process of nature (Olshausen), but 
which stands ‘historically so firm, that we must rest 
satisfied with its absolute incomprehensibleness pe 
man sich bei der villigen Unbegreiflichkeit dteser 
moglichen schipferischen Hinwirkung beruhigen muss, 
au Fernneaboadiche des Processes durch natiir- 
liche Analogieen verzic But compare the for- 
cible second doctrinal reflection of Dr. Lange, which 
follows.—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. The holy feast spread in the wildertiess for the 
upbuilding of the spiritual Israel is evidently intend- 
ed as a contrast to the bloody festivities enacted in 
the palace of Herod, which may be said to have ac- 
celerated the ruin of the nation. Here, the curse of 
sin destroys the enjoyment of the choicest gifts, and 
the guests at the rich banqueting table are still thirst- 
ing for the blood of the prophet. There, heaven’s 
blessing converts a few barley loaves and fishes into 
a spiritual feast. Thus the holy desert realm of 
. Christ rises in all its beauty and majesty by the side 
of the crumbling kingdom of the old world, sinking 
through moral decay. Israel in the wilderness, fed 
by the manna, may be regarded as the Old Testament 
type of this history ;—as its counterpart, David in 
the wilderness and in the cave of Adullam, when all 
who were distressed gathered around him. There is 
the same contrast, as here, between Saul ‘the perse- 
cuting tyrant, and David the anointed of the Lord,— 
only the excellency, as always, is of the New Dispen- 
sation ; for if David had to ask the shew-bread from 
others, Christ gives it to all the people around Him. 
Nor are similar instances in the history of Christ’s 
people wanting. Severinus, Columbanus, and others, 
remind us of the miraculous provision (das Wunder- 
brod); while the Waldenses, the Hussites, the Hu- 
guenots, [the Puritans], and other of God’s persecut- 
ed people, have often partaken in the wilderness 
of such miraculous food. Nor let us forget that 
since so large a portion of the gifts of earth is de- 
voted to selfishness, luxury, and sin, it is the more 
incumbent on God’s people to devote the remainder 
to the Lord, in order that, by the blessing of Christ, 
it may be converted into the miraculous provision of 
the kingdom of love. Thus is it at all times true, 
that Jesus, while poor Himself, feeds the hungering 
people of rich Herod. 

2. The Church has rejected the doctrine of Pa- 
tripassianism as a heresy. We would add a warn- 
ing against a parallel error which we might call Pa- 
trimessianism, in reference to the miracles of Christ. 
The distinction between the economy of the Father 
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and of the Son must ever be-kept in mind: crea 
tion being ascribed to the Father, and redemption— 
which, however, also includes transformation—to the 
Son. Hence it is a confusion of these economies to 
represent as strictly (or rather abstractly and magic- 
ally) creative acts what really are manifestations of 
this transforming power. Besides, we must not for- 
get that when the Church repudiated Monophysite 
views in reference to the person of Christ, the same 
principle also applies to the manifestation and the 
economy of the Son. Hence we must always view 
Him as the God-Man, and all His working as thean- 
thropic. He is the Creator in a moral and religious 
sense, who above all influences the heart, and who, 
by and with the heart, transforms all old things into 
new. Under His word the withered hand moves and 
ee along with the withered heart. Perhape 
e idea, that a ban of miscarriage and of barren 
zd ty lide airacle ah posit 
this miracle, showing the positive fulness which 

it contains when His Neate descends . 


mystery which awaits us at the final transformation of 
this world (the transformation of what is mortal, the 
renovatign of the earth, the setting free of its fulness, 
and the restoration of the tree of life). 


HOMILETICAL AND: PRACTICAL. 


The tidings of the death of the Baptist an indica- 
tion to the Lord to prepare in retirement.—Infinite 
riches of Christ even when a fugitive——The wicked- 
ness of Herod could not embitter the heart of Christ. 
—Despite the opposition of the great of this world, 
the people were drawn after Him.—How the Lord 
still rewards with His miracles the confidence that 
leadeth after Him into the wilderness.—The Lord, 
who withdrew into the wilderness from the intrusive- 
ness and presumption of the great, is drawn out 


in by the confidence of the poor and the needy . 


who look up to Him for help.—The compassion of 
the Lord ever new, and ever assuming new forms.— 
How the disciples closed the day’s work, and how 
the Master closed it.—The old and the new time as 
represented by these two sayings: ‘(Send the multi- 
tude away,” and, “Give ye them to eat.”—If is not 
necessary for them to go away.—It is not necessary 
to go away from Jesus for anything —The feast of 
Herod and the feast of Christ (the former at first a 
meal of pleasure, then of guilt, and lastly of anxiety 
and of sorrow ; the latter at first a meal of necessity, 
then of the Spirit, and at last of heavenly transport). 
—The desert realm of Christ founded in love a figure 
of His heavenly kingdom.—The Lord gives every- 
thing in His kingdom without price: 1. Healing; 2. 
teaching ; 8. provision. The grace before the m 

and its effects.—How those around the Lord enter 
into spiritual fellowship with Him by faith: 1. The 
Apostles, by inviting to the meal; 2. the people, by 
gathering around Him.—The miraculous feeding at 
meeting, and that at parting.—Trust entirely to the 
blessing of Christ.—Throw open the secret springs 
of blessing—Gather the fragments; or, the super 
abundance of the kingdom of heaven is always come 
bined with the greatest carefulness of its resources, 
—How the Lord of glory watchcth over His gifts 
and husbandeth them: 1. In nature (life from death) : 
2. in grace (Christ made poor); 8. in glory (every 
thing converted into good).—How the Lord converts 
the wilderness from a dwelling-place of evil spirits 


'y bread, which Christ remov- | 


i upon tt, may, . 
in some measure, help us to understand the grand ‘ 


} —e 
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into a well-spring for the sap ae of heaven: 1. In 
a literal sense ; 2. in a figurative sense. 

Starke :— (Quesnel: The further Christ appears to 
remove from us, the more closely should we endea- 
vor to follow Him.—Jesus has never been idle, but 
has always wrought with His Father, John v.17; 2 
Thess, iii. 8.—It is ofteri unseasonable to listen to the 
dictates of reason, when we should rather think of 
the goodness and the omnipotence of God.—StiH it 
is right to use all ordinary and prudent means, since 
God always honors their employment.—Hedinger : 
Christ can create bread even in the wilderness, Ps. 
xxviii. 19.—It matters not wh the Lord whether the 

rovision be great or small, Ps. cvii. 36.—It is the 
rd who addeth the blessing.—We should bring back 
to tlfe Lord the bread which we have got from His 
hand, in order that He may bless it.—Let us not think 
of the smallness of our provision, but rather of the 
blessing of God.— Cramer : Why weepest thou ? the 
Lord reigneth, Ps. cxlv. 45.—Let us not preserve 
anything from covetousness, but for future use.—To 
bestow alms on the needy will never make us poorer. 
—God can nourish those who have many children 
quite as readily as those who have none. 

Gerlach :—Meat is sanctified by the word of God 

and prayer, 1 Tim. iv. 5.—Hence the wicked first de- 


themselves.—Those who are desirous of witnessing 
this glorious miracle must be willing to be content 
with barley loaves and dry fishes.—Heubner : Christ 
never continued late meetings with a large multi- 
tude. His example may therefore be rightly quoted 
in reference to protracted conventicles at night (still, 
a Christian co: tion can scarcely be placed on 


the same level with this multitude, comp. Acts xx. - 


7).—Jesus as the Head of a house.—Grace before 
meat enjoined by the example of Christ.—Similarly, 
carefulness, preservation, order, and arrangement 


taught by His example.—The daily miracle of the , 


feeding of the millions who people our earth. 

[ Prudentius -—Tu cibus panisque noster, Tu pe- 
rennia suavitas ; nescil esurire in evum, qui Tuam 
sumit dapem.— Trench : Christ proclaims Himself 
in this miracle the true bread of the world, that 
should assuage the hunger of man, the inexhausted 
and inexhaustible source of all life, in whom there 
should be ehough and to spare for all the spiritual 
needs of all hungering souls in all ages.—D. Brown: 
(Com. on Mark vi. 85-44) : The Bible, so little iz bulk, 
liké the five barley loaves and the two fishes, what 
thousands upon thousands has it fed, and will it feed, 
in every age, in every land of Christendom, to the 
world’s end !—P. 8.] 


file and corrupt the meat, and then, by the meat, 


3. Jesus Walking on the Sea. Cu. XIV. 22-38. 


And straightway Jesus [he] constrained his disciples to get [enter, éuPyjvac] into a 
ship, and to go before him unto [to] tlie other side, while he sent [until he should have 
sent} the multitudes away. And when he had sent the multitudes away, he went up 
into a mountain apart [xar’ iiiav] to pray: and when the evening was come, he was 
there alone. But the ship was now in the midst of the sea, tossed with [vexed by the] 


a. u.] Jesus went unto them, walking on [over] the sea." And when the disciples saw 
him walking on the sea,’ they were troubled, saying, It is a spirit [spectre, pdavracpa] ; 
and they cried out for fear. But straightway Jesus spake unto them, saying, Be of 
good cheer: it is I; be not afraid. And Peter answered him and said, Lord, if it be 
thou, bid me come ginto thee on the water. And he said, Come. And when Peter 
was come down out of the ship, he*® walked on [over] the water [éxi ra vdara], to go 
to Jesus. But when he saw the wind boisterous, he was afraid; and beginning to 
sink, he cried, saying, Lord, save me. And immediately Jesus stretched forth his 
hand, and caught [took hold of] him, and said unto him, O thou of little faith, where- 
fore didst thou doubt? And when they were [had] come [up|] ‘ into the slup, the wind 
ceased. Then they that were in the ship came and worshipped him, saying, Of a truth 
thou art the Son of God [coi vids ef]. 


waves: for the wind was contrary. And in the fourth watch of the night [at 8 o'clock, — 


1 Ver, 5.— En) thy Sddacoay, B., B., D., al., (Cod. Sinalt.], instead of the lect. recepta: éxl.rijs Jaddoons. - 


“4 : dahin schreitend iber das Meer; Ewald: wandelnd aber den Ses; Meyer: tiber den See hin wandelnd,— 
3 Ver. 26.—Here B., C., D., ete., [Cod. Sinait.], read éx) ris SaAdoons ;—the tent. reo, with younger MSS. : éx) rhp 
SdrAagcav. [The E. Vers. obliterates the distinction between éx) 74» (accusative of motion), and éxt rijs (the gent 
tive, of the mere appearing on the lake); as does also the Lat. Vulgate (super mare in both cases), and Luther (au/ dem 
Meer). The change of case is appropriate. The disciples saw the Lord walking on the lake, when He walked over the 
lake to meet them. Comp. the Exeg. Note, and Meyer én loc.—P. 8.] 
3 Ver. 29:—[Better Conant: And coming down from the ship, Peter walked, ote., xaTaBas &xd tot wAolou é 
TWérpos, «.7.A.—P. 8.J 
4 Ver. 32.—[The oldest sotl.orities, including Cod. Sinaiticus, read &¥a Bdyrwy, “when they had come up,” for the 


€u Bdyreey of the received text. Tischendorf adheres to the latter, but Lachmann, Tregelles, and Alford adopt the fom . 


mor.—P., 8.] 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Connection.—The same order as that of the nar- 
rative before us is observed in the Gospels of Mark 
and John. Luke wholly omits the event. 

Ver. 22. Straightway He constrained His 
disciples, ev@éas nvdyxace.— The miracu- 
lous feeding had made the strongest impression on 
the minds of the people, who now wished to make 
Christ their king, ¢& ¢., to proclaim Him Messiah, 
John vi. 15. On this, as on other occasions, Jesus 
had considerable difficulty in withdrawing Himself 
from the multitude, which, according to John, follow- 
ed Him to the western shore. The reason why Jesus 
dismissed his disciplés was probably their sympathy 
with the enthusiasm of the people. In proportion as 
they had at first been encouraged by the success of 
their apostolic mission, must have been their depres- 
sion when the tidings of John’s martyrdom arrived 

‘(Mark vi. 80, 31; Luke ix. 10). This sudden revul- 
sion of feeling rendered them all the more suscepti- 
ble to impressions such as those evoked by the scene 
which they had just witnessed. In all likelihood, the 
proposal to make Jesus king was intended in con- 

_ trast to the crime of Herod, and was hence all the 
more dangerous. The Lord tarried behind in order 
to withdraw Himself the more easily from the people 
after He had calmed them. Upon a lonely, quiet 
mountain-top would He offer His sacrifice on that no- 
table and ‘glorious day. 

To go before Him.—With Lightfoot and Wie- 
seler, we view the event as follows :—The disciples 
were not to pass over directly, but only to go before 
Him ane the coast, and to take Him up at the place 
appointed (x¥pds Bn@aatddy, which Wieseler un- 
derstands as referring to the eastern Bethsaida, 
above the mouth of the Jordan). When Jesus had 
dismissed the people and ascended the mountain, the 
ship was already a prey to the wind and waves, and 
driven, contrary to the will of the disciples, into the 
middle of the sea. (The expression Bacavi(dpe- 
yoy implies that the ship was helpless.) During 
three watches, or till about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the disciples had vainly endeavored to bring the 
ship back to the eastern coast, in order to meet the 
Master near Bethsaida. They were only driven far 
ther westward; and when the Saviour finally came 
into the ship, they were already quite close to the 
western shore. While thus laboring till completely 
exhausted, the Lord Jesus awaited them on the east- 
ern shore. It was under these distressing circum- 
stances that He felt impelled to manifest His miracu- 
lous power, in an entirely new manner. Compassion 
for those who toiled on the sea, and a sense of exalt- 
ation over the rebellious element which separated 
Him from His disciples, determined Him to go farth 
upon the sea. In this view of the matter, this mir 
acle is as fullof meaning and.importance as any other 
of the many displays of His compassion and love. 
— According to the common view, which is adopted 
even by Meyer, the Lord had commanded the disci- 
ples to pass over before Him; but their p was 
much retarded by contrary winds, when He, walking 
on the re overtook 3 and calmed the storm. 
a eet is view we have to urge the following con- 
siderations: 1. If the above view were arrest we 
should have expected that the disciples would have 
asked the Master how he intended to pass over. No 
other ship than theirs was in waiting (John vi.); nor 
would it have been possible to have contemplated 


the long road by land, more especially as the Evan- 
gelist speaks of + podyexyv, which implies a short 
passage, until He had dismissed the people. Least 
of all would the disciples expect that Christ would 
walk over the sea, else they could not afterward hare 
been afraid and regarded Him asa spectre. 2. Ifit had 
been intended that the disciples should have directly 
passed over, and not have met the Lord on the east- 
ern shore, the journey by which they so soon reached 
the middle of the sea would have been extremely ra 
pid, and the statement about contrary winds would 
appear unaccountable. 8. As the disciples were close 
by the western shore @vhen the Lord came up to 
them, the miracle which He performed would have 
been entirely useless if they had hitherto followed 
their intended destination. On the other hand, we 
urge in favor of our own interpretation : 1. The terms 
wpodyety, €0s,—implying that He intended to 
join them very shortly. The expression eis 7) ré 
pay» roust be explained as meaning, “ in the direction 
of,” or “ toward the other side,” or else “ with a view 
to passing to the other side.” 2. If, as John states, 
Capernaum was their-ultimate destination, the ob- 
vious interpretation of rpds Bn@catddy would 
be that it referred to the eastern Bethsaida, not far 
from the mouth of the Jordan, and that the disciples 
were to sail along the coast, and there to meet the 
Lord. 3. Under such circumstances, it would indeed 
be contrary to their will when they found themselves 
in the evening in the midst of the sea. The ship had 
been driven out by a contrary wind, and all their ef- 
forts at rowing proved insufficient to counteract its 
effects. The ship was Bagayi(édpevov, 4. Ao 
cording to the account in John, they were close by 
the western shore when the Saviour joined them, and 
the wind was still strong. Had it been a westerly 
wind their difficulties would by that time have been 
almost overcome, and thus help arrived too late. But 
here the objection may be urged, that, according to 
the narrative of Matthew and Mark, the wind was al 
layed when Jesus entered the ship. It might be 
argued that the wind, which was contrary to them 
while they sought to reach the eastern shore, would 
now be propitious, when, after having received Jesus 
into the ship, they would steer for the western shore. 


But a glance at the map will remove this difficulty. ° 


From any point on the eastern shore the disciples 
would require to steer northward in order to reach 
Julias. .A strong northeasterly wind had driven them 
in an opposite direction and far into the sea. Hence 
they were probably a good way beyond Capernaum; 
and if the wind had lasted, it would still have been 
contrary to them in reference to reaching that port 
This also explains the terror of Peter. The Lord 
came in a northeasterly direction, while Peter, in 
meeting Him, had to go against wind and waves. 5. 
Lastly, according to our interpr¢éation of this mirr 
cle, it was evidently called forth by the distress of 
the disciples, which at the same time was symbolical, 
while the miraculous help afforded them had both a 
direct and a symbolical import. 

Ver. 25. In the fourth watch of the night— 
t. ¢., between three and six o’clock in the morning. 
At an earlier period both the Jews and the Greeks 
divided the night into three watches, each of four 
hours. From the time of Pompey, however, they 
adopted the Roman practice of reckoning four watch- 
es, each of three hours, viz., opé, pecordxrtioy, aAeKTor 
podwria, xpwt. (Comp. Winer sub 

Ver. 25, 26. Over the sea (ver. 25, éwl ry Sd- 
Aaccay, according to the true reading); on the see 
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ver, 26, éw) rs Sad.).—The text thus points out a 
nice, but very important distinction. In ver. 25, the 
main point of the narrative lies in this, that Jesus 
hastened over the sea to join the disciples; while in 
ver. 26 the disciples are chiefly struck with the mirac- 
ulous sight of one walking on the sea. It is scarce- 
ly necessary to say that the gloss of Paulus, Stolz, 
and Gfrdrer, “walking on the high shore above the 
sea,” is a poor evasion of the difficulty.* Any such 
idea is completely refuted by the expression wep: e- 
wdrnoev ex} re SSara (ver 29), and by the 
scene between Christ and Peter, as well as by the 
impossibility of a conversation carried on between 
Christ on the shore and the disciples in the midst of 
the sea [especially during a storm on the lake]. Be- 
sides, the terror of the disciples shows that the event 
was miraculous. 

The miracle itself.—It has been regarded : 1. 

As merely a manifestation of the sway of the Son of 
God over the elements—a Monophysite view which 
has lately again been advanced by Meyer.¢ In re- 
ply, it is sufficient to say, that the narrative implies 
not merely sway over the elements, but also omnipo- 
tent sway over the body of the Lord Jesus, which 
was not a docetic, but a real body. 2. We have al- 
ready adverted to the natural (or rather unnatural, 
because tically and exegetically impossible} 
explanation by Paulus and others, which is wholly in- 
compatible with the narrative. 8. Some have repre- 
sented it as merely a natural event, which tradition 
had clothed in a symbolical or mythical form (Baum- 
paar ien Hase, and partly also de Wette). 4. 
Item speaks of swimming (!!). 5. Some have char- 
acterized it as a mythical anecdote of the sea, with 
special reference to 2 Kings ii. 14; vi. 6; Job ix. 8, 
and to foreign legends (Strauss). 6. Weisse views it 
allegorically ; while, 7. Olshausen holds that our 
Lord here manifested a power inherent in His higher 
corporeity. Meyer denounces this view as docetic,— 
a charge which Olshausen might have retorted with 
much greater justice; for manifestly, if we suppose 
that the divinity of Christ had sustained His human 
nature while walking on the water, we make a com- 
plete separation between the two natures in the per 
eon of Christ, which after all is Docetism. Olshausen 
is, in the main, right in ing that it is a mistake 
to regard the transformation of Christ as the work of 
a moment, but that this transformation and perfec- 
tion extended over all His life. We object only to 
the manner in which he expresses this truth. It were 
more correct to say, that while the transfiguration of 
Christ, viewed as a state, commenced with His resur- 
rection, the disposition toward it was not only inhe- 
rent in His body from the first, but increasingly man- 
_ Ifested itself and developed during the whole course 
of His life. Hence also the Lord manifested this 
glory on special occasions, even before His final suf- 
erings. At His baptism it had appeared in a sign 
from heaven. Again, at the miracle in Cana, and 


° preposition éxf with the genitive may mean: on 
the dank of, but only after verbs of rest, as in John xxi. 1 
(éxl sis Sadrdoons tis TiBepiddos), not after verbs 
of motion, ss *epiwarety, and still less with the accusative. 


—P. 8. 
*#f{I can see no monophysitism in Meyer, who simply 
sags Ya loo. (p. 800) : “ Die Jeche bleibt pfs tounderbures 
Gehen auf dem See, welches.... unter den Gesichtspunkt 
der Christo als Sohn Gottes inwohnenden Herrschaft Ober 
die Elemente und ihre Krifte zu stellen, hinsichtiich des 
Wie der Ausfahrung aber viliig unbestimmbar ist;” 4. ¢., 
Meyer admits here a supernatural salenele; which must 
ved from Christ’s power over nature dwelling in Him 


when miraculously feeding the multitude, it had shone 
forth, and that not merely as inherent in Him, but aa 
extending to others and working wonders. And now, 
in the extremity of his disciples, it burst forth in all 
its majesty ; while soon afterward it manifested itself 
even in a visible manner on the Mount of Transfigu-. 
ration, for the twofold purpose of showing that the 
Lord Jesus entered, of His own free choice, upon the 
path of suffering which now opened before Him, and 
of confirming the faith of the disciples. From the 
fact that by faith Peter could share in this matter, 
we infer that the walking on the sea was a moment- 
ary manifestation of a spiritual power, inherent in the 
body of Christ, which had not as yet appeared. Pe- 
ter—as indeed our human nature generally—possess- 
ed the same inherent power, which represents the 
germ of the resurrection. But in our present stato 
this power is clogged and fettered by sinfulness; 
and in this instance is only awakened by the wonder 
working word of the Lord, while it again disappears 
80 soon as faith gives place to doubt. Thus this mir-. 
acle of Christ is a miracle on His own person, just 
like the miraculous birth, the testimony at His bap- 
tism, the transfiguration on the mount, the resurrec- 
tion, and the ascension—pointing back to the first 
two, and again forward to these other events. This 
miracle on Him led to the miracle by Him, or to 
the summons addressed to Peter to walk with Him 
on the water. The instances sometimes adduced of | 
sompambulists* and others who have walked on tho 
water can by no means explain this miracle, but 
they deserve notice as mechanical and pathological 
manifestations of a power, showing what is possible 
and inherent in human nature, weighed down as it 
still is by sin, and concealed by the contrast be- 
tween the first and the second life. At any rate, the 
shed a dim light over that world of higher life ‘hich 
the God-Man opened up, and into which Peter for a 
short space entered, through the operation*of faith. 
[Taencsa, following Olshausen, Neander, Ullmann, 
and other German divines, remarks on this miracle 
(Notes on the Miracles, p. 286): “ The miracle is not 
the violation, nor yet the suspension of law, but the 
incoming of a higher law, as of a spiritual in the 
midst of natural laws, and the momentary asserting, 
for that higher law, of the predominance which it was 
intended to have, and but for mmfn’s fall it would al- 
ways have had, over the lower; and with this a pro- 
phetic anticipation of the prevalence which it shall 
one day recover. Exactly thus was there here the 
sign of the lordship of man’s will, when that will is 
in absolute harmony with God’s will, over external 
nature, In of this very law of gravity, a fee- 
ble, and for the most part unconsciously 
remnant ¢ of his power survives to man in the well- 
attested fact that his body is lighter when he is 
awake than sleeping [as was observed even by Pliny, 
Hist, Nat. vii. 18]¥ @ fact which every man who has 
carried a child would be able to attest. From this 
we conclude that the human consciousness, as an in- 
ner centre, works as an opposing force to the attrac- 


as the Son of God, but the exact mode of which cannot be 
defined.—P. 8.] 

* Die Seherin oon Prevorat, |. TT. 

+ [This collocation of words, pissing two or more adjeo- 
tives, which are defined by adverbs, defore the noun, is a 
palpable Germanism, which to the English ear sounds heavy 
and 1 inelegant. It is ete that Dr. Trench, who wrote 
such readuble bouks on the English language, and the stud 
of wo and is otherwise a fresh. racy, and idiomatic wri- 
ter, should be frequently so carcless and nonchalant in hig 
style.—P. 8.) 
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tion of the earth and the centripetal force of gravity, 
however unable now to overbear it.”——P. 8. ] 

Ver. 26. It is a ghost, or a spectre [not spirit, 
as inthe E. V.], ¢@dvyragpud [not rvevpal éc- 
v.v.—Their belicf in the apparition of spectres is 
here presupposed. The vivid sketch of their sudden 
terror may be regarded as an indirect evidence of the 
faithfulness of the narrative. They seem to have re- 
garded the apparition as an indication of coming evil. 
—According to the narrative of John, they were al- 
roady between twenty-five and thirty furlongs from 
the eastern shore, ¢. ¢., across about three fourths of 
the lake. i 

Ver. 28. [Alford: ‘“ This narrative respecting Pe- 
ter is peculiar to Matthew. It is in very strict accord- 
ance with his warm and confident character, and has 
been called almost a ‘rehearsal’ of his denial after- 
ward. « It contains one of the most pointed and strik- 
ing revelations which we have of the nature and an- 
clogy of faith, and a notable example of the power 
. of the higher spiritual state of man over the inferior 
laws of matter, so often brought forward by our Lord. 
See ch. xvii. 20; xxi. 21."—Peter'’s fault lay in the 
words: ‘Bid me,” which betray an ambitious and 
overconfident desire to outdo and outdare the other 
disciples, anfl may be regarded as a prelude of the 
boastful : “ Although all shal] be offended at Thee, 
yet will not /.”—P. §8.] 

Ver, 29. And He said : Come!—One of those 
commands of sovereignty which prove that the Lord 

the full consciousness of His power, [But 
it is more probably the permissive Come, t. ¢., “ Make 
the experiment, if thou desirest.” The Lord knew 
that Peter’s courage would fail him.—P. §. 

Ver. 30. But when he saw the wind boister- 
ous,—. ¢., the high waves, impelled by the wind, 
rushing against him. [As long as Peter looked to 
Jesus only, he rose by faith over the elements of na- 
ture; but‘as soon as he looked away from Jesus to 
the boisterous waves, he began to doubt, to despond, 
and to sink.—P. S. ] | 

Ver. 31. Wherefore didst thou doubt? — 
A:ord¢ecy means properly, to turn irresolutely in 
two directions, to waver, Matt. xxviii. 17. Mpero» 
piv d0aphnoas, Brrepoy Bt dSeiAlacas. Enth. Ziga- 
benus. © 

Ver. 82. And when they were come into 
the ship.— Meyer: “ According to the narrative in 
John, Christ did not enter the ship, though the disci- 
ples were willing to receive Him. An actual though 
unimportant discrepancy.” Olshausen accounts for 
the difficulty by remarking that the disciples at first 
sought to avoid what they regarded as a spectre ; but 
when they the Lord, they were anxious to 
receive Him,—which implied, as a matter of course, 
that He actually entered the ship. Again, in the 
Gospel of Mark, we read: #@eAN€ wapeAOetyv. al- 
sows. Apparently it had been the intention of 
Christ to precede the disciples, and to point out the 
direction in which tofollow Him. This intention was 
afterward modified by the occurrence with Peter. 
Accordingly, we interpret the narrative in John as 
follows: They were willing to receive Him into the 
ship on the eastern shofe at the commencement of 
their passage, and now (after the scene on the sea, 
and His entering the ship, which John passes over) 
they were immediately at the western coast, whither 
they went. Thus Christ had 
part of the sea before meeting the disciples. 

Ver. 83. Of a truth Thou art the [a] Son of 
God.—Not merely the Messiah in the ordinary sense, 


over the greater | p 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


but with special reference to His divine character as 
revealed in the New Testament. Meyer: “A 
to Matthew, Jesus is here for the first time owned by 
man as the Son of God (iii. 17; iv. 3; viii 29).” 
[The persons here introduced as of é€y rg FAoly, | 
were probably the crew of the ship, the boatmen, the 
mariners, and perhaps some other passengers, as dis 
tinct from the disciples; comp. vers. 15, 19, 22, 26, 
and of &v8pwxo, ch. viii. 27. So Jerome : Nawa et 
que vectores, Jerome adds: “ The sailors acknowledge 
im to be truly the Son of God on witnessing one 
miracle, the calming of the tempest: yet Arius pro- 
claims Him to be a mere creature.” . But it should 
not be overlooked that the omission of the article be- 
fore vids generalizes the meaning of the term. Christ 
is more than a sdn of God, He is the Son of God, in 
& unique and absolute sense, as He is the Son of Man. 
The mariners, however, being probably Jews, could 
not understand the term in a polytheistic sense, and 
meant to infer from Christ’s control over the elements 
that He was clothed with divine power.—P. S.]} 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. On the miracle itself, see the exegetical 
notes. . 

2. Scripture often compares the people with the 
sea and its waves (Ps. xlvi.; Dan. vii. 3; Rev. xiii 
1). Christ had just assuaged a storm on land, which 
had almost swept away the disciples. The same scene 
is now re-cnacted in a figurative manner. Jemus 
sways the waves of the sea as He had calmed those 
of the people, and as He shall sway those of the na- 
tions. But the Apostles are unequal to the emergen- 
cy. And when Peter ventures for a while to walk 
with the Lord on the wavg, he soon sinks in the storm. 


and is only ed when Christ brings him back 
into the ship which contains the rest of the Apostle, 
with the reproof: O thou of little faith, wherefore 
didst thou t? 


8. Along with a view of the exaltation of Christ 
over all nature, we here obtain a glimpse not only of 
the future glory of the children of God, but also how 
the throes and struggles of nature are calmed and 
cease at the feet of Jesus. The narrative contains 
three miracles combined. The first prefigured and in 
troduced Christ’s resurrection and ascension. From 
the second we learn how, even upon earth, believers 
may, in anticipation of their future glory, triumph 
and conquer in the midst of waves or flames. The 
third affords us an insight how nature herself shall 
be delivered from her subjection to vanity into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God. Lastly, we 
have here a typical prophecy of the future dominion 
of the spirit of Christianity over the sea of nations 
A British painter, H. Richter, has given us the most 
affecting representation of Christ's walking over the 


sea. 
4, Shortly before this, Christ had conquered two 


ts, rather than trust 
Himself to the whims of that despot who, after hav 
ing murdered Lary fa showed a disposition te 
condescend to Hi 


e 
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5. From that time forward commenced the sway 
of the Spirit of Christ, by which He will ultimately 
subdue these three giants in the world. 

6. It is true that Peter could swim; but in his 
terror he lost not only his spiritual, but even his nat- 
ural, attainments. . 

TreNcH: Peter is here the imageof all the faith- 
ful of all ages, in the seasons of their weakness and 
their fear. So long as they are strong in faith, they 
are able tq tread under foot all the most turbulent 
agitations of an unquiet world; but when they lose 
heart and fear, they begin to sink; and were it not 
for Christ’s sustaining hand, which is stretched out 
in answer to their cry, they would be wholly over- 
whelmed and swallowed up.—P. 8.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Christ walking on the sea: 1. He goes over the 
sea to bring help; and hence walks, 2. on the sea, 
displaying His omnipotence.—The three miracles 
vombined prefiguring the threefold transfiguration : 
1. Of the Lord ; 2. of believers ; 3. of nature eae 
viii..—Why the Lord constrained His disciples to 
quit the multitude; or, the dangers accruing to the 
Church from the enthusiasm of popular excitement. 
—Christ had as frequently to withdraw from the peo- 
ple as to go and meet them.—The disciples would 
have sent away the people when they were hungry; 
Christ dismisses them when they were too well satis- 
fied.—Jesus, im those nights of prayer solitary on 
mountains, alone with His Father.—The lonely nights 
of the Saviour, of which the blessing descends on the 
world in the light of day.—The disciples driven by 
the sea from the Lord untibthe fourth watch: 1. In 
the gospel narrative ; 2. in the history of the Church. 
—How the necessity of the disciples evokes the most 
glorious power of the Lord.—The miracles occasion- 
ed by the need of His people.—How the fear of spirits 
increases a thousandfold the real terrors of life.—TPhe 
fear of spectres: 1. The truth lying at the foundation 
of it; 2. its errors and dangers.—Sad self-deception 
on the of the disciples: to be afraid of their 
Lord and Saviour as if He had been a spectre.—How 
the disciples in the ship of the Church still ery out 
from fear, whenever the Lord comes over the waves 
‘with a new display of His glory.—How they imagine 
that the Lord Himself is always obliged to pass over 
in a vessel.—How the world will be set free from its 
fear of spectres: 1. From superstition, by faith; 2. 
from apparitions, by miracles; 3. from fear, by 
; 4. from crying out, by giving praise.—“ Be 
of cheer: itis /; be not afraid.”—The reply 
of Peter : “Lord, if i¢ be Thou,”—indicating the ap- 
pearance of uncertainty in the midst of faith.—The 
faith of Peter.—The character of Peter the same here 
as at the time of Christ’s last sufferings, and during 
his later apostolate (Acts ii. x.; Gal. ii.).—The his- 
tory of Peter on the sea, a prelude to his fall—“ And 
He said : Come.”—How it clearly appears that the 
Lord grants help only on condition of a faith, which, 
however, Himself has called forth.—Origin of doubt : 
he looked much at the wind, and little at the Lord. 
—How the Lord rescues His own from all depths of 
- the sea.—Jesus, the Saviour of His people amid the 
terrors of the sea.—Christ an all-sufficient Saviour 
both at sea and on land.—The Spirit of Christ in His 
victory over the resistance of nature.—If our strength 
prove insufficient to bring us to Christ, His strength 
18 


is sufficient to bring Him to us.—How unexpéctedly 
at the end of the journey !—They wished to land on 
the eastern, but landed on the western shore.—The 
first confession of the Messiah as the Son of God, the 
fruit of a night of unparalleled terror—The most 
glorious success following the most hopeless toil.— 
Evening and morning witnessing the miracles of the 
Lord.—How Christ ever reminds us of His former 
miracles by working new wonders.— They worship- 
ped Him ;” or, the homage due to Christ as king.— 
Christ walking on the sea, a prelude to the history 
of His sufferings and resurrection: 1. Christ separat- 
ed by the people from His disciples ; 2. Christ lost to 
view in the darkness of night on the other shore; 3. 
the disciples driven from Him, and toiling in deep 
sorrow and need; 4. the miraculous reappearance 
of Christ: fear and joy. 

Starke :— Quesnel : An humble person will with- 
draw from praise and glory.— Zeisius : The word 
which we have heard and learned must be evidenced 
by~the cross.— Osiander : The kingdom of Christ 
not of this world.—Christ withdrew from worldly 
honors, while we seek them; is this to follow after 
Him ?—J. Hall : Worldly prosperity is more danger- 
ous than adversity.—If Christ was instant in 
prayer, how much more should we wrestle in it!— 
The quiet of evening the time for prayer.—Alone 
with God.— Quesnel : The Chureh like a ship in the 
midst of the sea.—God leads His own people oftenin 
strange, but always in a blessed and holy, way, Ps. 
iv. 8.—If Jesus be absent, there is only misery and 
temptation. Nov. Bibl. Tub.—J. Hall: Man’s ex- 
tremity is God’s opportunity.—New wants will bring 
fresh help and fresh experiences.—Hedinger: The 
heart of man is unstable,—bold now, and again fear- 
ful, Jer. xvii. 9.—Bibl. Wurt.: Alas! how fearful do 
believers often become in their difficulties and sor- 
rows.—Canstein : Even believers are afraid when 
God comes to them in an unusual way.—J. Hall : 
The gracious help of Christ comes always at the right 
moment.—‘‘ It is 7; I am with thee in trouble, Ps. 
xci. 15.—The confidence of Christians.—The assur- 
ance of Christ’s gracious presence the greatest com- 
fort of Christians in their deepest sorrows.—Hall :. 
A good sheep knows even the voice of its shepherd, 
John x, 4.—Lord, bid me come unto Thee.—The 
word of Christ a strong bridge—With God we can 
achieve mighty things.—Nature and prace side by 
side.—However good our purpose, it is shaken by 
temptation.— Bibl. Wurt.: Beware of being too bold. 
—Christ does not suffer us to sink in our weakness. 
— Quesnel : It is good for Christians that God froin 
time to time allows fhem to feel their weakness and 
their impotence.—Our help is in the name of the 
Lord.—The Lord sometimes allows His people to sink, 
but only in order to humble them.—Osiander : To 
doubt the help of God, must lead to adversity ; there- 
fore keep firm hold of the promise, and do not sink, 
Isa, xiii. 12.—Canstein : The Lord ministers to His 
ministers more than they minister to Him.—Zeisius : 
Christ the wonder-worker, whom even the wind and 
waves obey.— Quesnel: A consideration of the mira- 
cles of Jesus tending to strengthen our faith.—Christ 
eay worship, Phil. ii. 10. 

Gerlach: The glorified body of Christ was, as it 
were, visible even ald His earthly body ; ch. xvii. 
Hence the waves were like firm soil under Him; just 
as Christ passed through the world untouched by hu- 
man corruption and unmoved by the passions around 
Him.—In his faith and deep attachment to Jesus, 
Peter can no longer bear the yncertainty. As on other 
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occasions, 80 now, he precedes the other disciples ; 


but not knowing his own weakness, he soon fails.— | h 


Greater than common demands are made upon those 
who come prominently forward ; but if their tempta- 
tions are stronger, their deliverances are also more 
glorious, 

Heubner :—In the history of Christ, work and 
prayer always succeeded each other. Ora et labora, 
—Hiés need of solitude.—God allows sorrow to befall 
us because He foresees its end—When He is absent, 
rest is wanting —When the Helper is expected, He 
is already present.—He knows the need of His peo- 


He now feels that he has passed beyond the limits of 
uman yature, and this sense overpowers him (but 
only because his heart is divided).—Faith can never 
pad sink ; it takes hold of the right hand of the 

[A tne :-—Amas Deum, ambulas super mare: 
sub thus tuis est seculi tumor. Amas seculum, 
absorbebit te.—Chrysostom: We need not fear the 
tempest, but only the weakness of our faith. Hence 
Christ does not calm the storm, but takes Peter by 
the hand.—It is of no use to be near Christ in person, 
unless we are near Him by faith_— Wordsworth : Pe 


ter was enabled by Christ to walk on the sea ; s0 the 
risen bodies of the saints will be enabled to fly up 
ward and meet Him in the air, 1 Thess. iv. 17.—Pe 
ter sinks without Christ. (Think of the Church of 
Rome in her errors.)—P. 8. 


ae Sa presence of Jesus drives awuy all fear.— 
eter feels his human impotence only when he is on 
the water ; t. ¢., when he has progressed beyond hu- 
man experience and strength into the domain of 
faith, where the power of God alone can sustain him. 


' 


©. CHRIST. MANIFESTS HIMSELF AS THE HIGH PRIEST IN HIS SUFFERINGS; BEING 
REJECTED BY THE SCRIBES AND PHARISEES OF JERUSALEM, OR THE THEOLOGI- 
CAL AUTHORITIES OF THE SCHOOLS. 


oe 


CHaprer XIV. 84-86, XV. 1-88. 


Comwrents :-—Secret landing of the Lord iy Galilee, and His recognition, Accusation of the deputation from the synagogue 
at Jerusalem, that His disciples transgressed the traditions. Reply of Jesus, and rebuke addressed tu the Pharisees of 
Galilee. Christ's teaching to the disciples in reference to tradition. Jesus journeying into the heathen country of 
Tyre and Sidon, and the woman of Canaan. Second miraculous feeding of the multitude; or, second realm in the 
desert, as contrasted with that of the spiritual aathorities, which allowed the people to perish from want. 


——=p= 


1. The deputation from Jerusalem, and the rebuke of Jesus addressed to the Pharisees of Galilee, Christ's 
teaching to the diaciples in reference to tradition. Cu. XIV..34-36, XV. 1-20. 


Cu. XIV. 34 And when they were gone [had passed] over,’ they came into the land of 
_ 35 Gennesaret. “And when the men of that place had knowledge of him,’ they sent out 
36 into all that country round about,’ and brought unto him all that were diseased; And 
besought him that they might only touch the hem [fringe]‘ of his garment: and as 
many as touched were made perfectly whole.® 
Cu. XV.1 Then came to Jesus scribes and Pharisees which [who] were of Jerusalem,* 
saying, Why do thy disciples transgress the tradition of the elders? for they wash not 
their hands when they eat bread. But he answercd and said unto them, Why do ye also 
transgress the commandment of God by [because of]" your tradition? For God com 
manded, saying,® Honour thy father and mother: and, He that curseth father or mother, 
let him die the death [surely die]. But ye say, Whosoever shall say to Ais’ father 
or his mother, Jt ts a gift [devoted to God, a sacrifice], by whatsoever thou mightest be 
profited by me; And honour not his father or his mother, he shall be free." Thus have 
ye made the commandment [law] of God of none [no] effect by [because of | your 
7, 8 tradition. Ye hypocrites, well did Esaias [Isaiah] prophesy of you, saying, 1 
people draweth nigh unto me with their mouth,” and honoureth me with thezr lips; 
9 but their heart is far from me. [Is. xxix. 13.] But in vain they do worship me, 
10 teaching for [as] doctrines the commandments of men. And [then] he called the mul 
11 titude, and said unto them, Hear, and understand: Not that which goeth into the mouth 
defileth a [the] man [i.¢, makes him legally unclean]; but that which cometh out of the 
12 mouth, this defileth a [the] man. Then came his disciples, and said unto him, Know- 
13 est thou that the Pharisees were offended, after they heard this saying? But he an 
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swered and said, Every plant, which my heavenly Father hath not planted, shall be 
14 rooted up. Let them alone: they be [are, eiox] blind leaders of the blind. And if the 
15 blind lead the blind, both shall [will] fall into the ditch, Then answered Peter and 
16 said unto him, Declare unto us this parable. And Jesus said, Are ye also yet without 
17 understanding? Do not ye yet [Do ye not] understand, that whatsoever entereth in 
18 at the mouth goeth into the belly, and is cast out into the draught? But those things 

which proceed out of the mouth come forth from the heart; and they defile the man., 
19 For out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false 
20 witness, blasphemies: These are the things which defile a [the] man: but to eat with 


unwashen hands defileth not a [the] man. 


1 Ch. xiv., ver. 84—[A:awepdoawres, Ewald and Lange: da ste hintbergeschift waren; G. Comptell: hacing 

sear over; A. Norton, Conant, and the N. T. of the A. B. U.; passing over; Rheims and Archbishop Kendrick (7he 
our Gospels, N. Y.. 1849): having passed the water; Wiclif: nne thet hudden passtd ouer the see.—P. 5) 

2 Ver. 35.—-[Lange: du die Leute... Jhn erkannten; Norton: when they sato who he was; Campbell, and Conant : 
knowing him, dwiyvdvres autév.—P. 8] 

3 Ver. 85—[Eis 8Anv thy weplxywpoyv exelyny, into the whole neighboring country; Lange: in dée 
one . eh ar 4 Campbell: through all that country; Conant: info all that country round (omitting only the about 

e E. V.—P. 8. 

4 Ver. 86.—[Kpdoweda correspond to the M"X"¥ , which the Jews were directed to wear on the corners of the outer 
garments, Num. xv. 88 gas ie and Kendrick translate: ¢u/% ; Norton, and Conant: fringe; all the older English 
versions to A. D. 1611: —P. 8.] 

§ Ver. 86.—[{Campbell, Norton, and Conant drop: perfectly; but Lange retains it: (vollstdndig) geheilt, 8:eabOn- 
aay; Meyer: sie wurden durchgerettel, ao dass sie sofurt gesund aus der Krankheit hervorgingen.—P. 8. 

* Ch. xv., ver. 1.—(Simpler and better with modern translators and revisers: Phartseesa and Scribes Jrom Jerusalem 
(dropping: which were), even in case we retain the article of before awd, which is omitted in the authorities of Lachmann 
and Hrepolles, and also in Cod. Sinaiticus.—P. 8.} 

7 Ver. 8—[Asd Thy wapddoow Suey, or on account of, or for the sake of (Conant), but not: on the pretense of 
(Norton), nor: by (E. V. and Campbell). The proposition 3:4 with tho accusative seldom, if evor, denotes instrumental- 
ity; besides this would not suit the connection; for, as Conant correctly remarks, “it was regard for tradition, as of 
higher worth and anthority, which led them to set aside the word of God, and it is this with which they are here charged.” 
The Vulgate correctly translates: propter traditionem vestram; the Poachito Gyrlec V.) likewise : on account of your 
tradition; Wiclif, Eheitms: sea r tradition; Cranmer: becauag of; Tyndale and Geneva B. falsely : througA, for 
which the ee ry Ke and ames’ B, substituted by. All the good German versions have: um. . willen, or wegen, 
on account of.—P. 8. 

8 Ver. 4—[So according to the reading: éverelAatro Ad ywy. Bat the older reading of manuscripts, versions, 
and patristic citations, is elxe, said (without commanded). 80 Lachm. and Ttachend., while Alfurd retains évereiAa 
To Aéywy. Lange puts geboten und (commanded and) in smaller typo in parenthesis.—P. 8.} 

9 Ver. 4—{Oavdry TeAcuTdrw, lit.: shall end by death, shall be executed, the inaccurate LX X rendering of the in- 


tensive Hebrew form M307 MID, Ex. xxi. 17; Lev. xx. 9.—P. 8.) 
16 Ver. 5.—[ His before father and mother, need not be italicized; the dofinite article in Greek (r¢ warpl  ) TH 


unrpl) having here the force of our possessive pronoun.—P. 8.] 

11 Vers. 5 and 6—(The translation of this somewhat difficnit sentence, which fs generally regarded as elliptical, but 
not nécessarily so, depends partly on the construction (see Exeg. Notes), partly on the reading. The common text reads, 
ver.6: oF “ Tinnoy (which the E. V. co-ordinates with &y efxp, as a second part of the proteaie: whosoever shall 


suy...and honor not); but the majority of ancient critical authorities are in favor of the fature: oF ph Tinhoet, 
either with «al (so Tischendorf and Alford), or without «af (as Lachmann and Tregelles read). The Cod. Sinait. like- 
wise omits wal, but reads Tipp 07, and inserts after wperndis the words: ouSeyw eoriy, which I have not seen 


in any other manuscript or critical apparatus (the reading is: ovdev eat ov pn TiuNoN Tov wpa, abridged for warépa, 
otc}. The choice lies between the fullowing explanatory translations : (1) But ye a “Whoever saith to his father or 

r: ‘A gift’ [i. 6. it is an offering consecrated to God, and therefore not alienable to other use}, ‘whatecever thou 
mightest be profited with from me’ [é. 6. by which I might support thee]; and honor not (al ob wh Tiuhon, ecdrdinate 
with &» efx, and second member of the F bpental his father or his mother ...” (supply the apodosts: he shall be free, 
or fe free, viz., from the vbligation of the fifth commandment). And [words of the Saviour] ye have made the law of God 
of no effect, for the sake of your tradition. (2) Or, if we read (xa) ov MN Tinhoet, and commence here the words of the 
Lord, we must translate: But ye auy: “Whoever satth to his father or his mother: ‘It ts a gtft [é. ¢., an inalienable 
altar-offering) from ehich thon mai ghtont be se ald by me,’”... [supply the apodosts of the Pharisees : the same te not 
Lound to honor or suppmt his parents, since by doing so he would viviate his vow, or alienate what belongs to God]. 
(And) he [words of Christ] shall tn no wise honor his futher or his mother. And thus ye hace made the law of God of 
no effect, etc. So Meyerand Lange. But this ellipsis seems somewhat forced and unnatural. (3) Or, finally, we may re- 
gard the second clause, with Grotius, Bengel, Winer, and Conant, as the apodosis, no matter whether we read: «al of 


hh Timhon, orov ph Timfoes. I prefer the latter (withont xal) as the older reading, and explain: But ye eay : 
“Whoever aaith, etc., he(the same) shall in no wise honor his father or hts mother.” Thus have ye, eto. This explana- 
tion avoids the hypothesis of an apostopesis and requires no supplement of an aupodoste ; it also retains the full force of 
ob pf, a strong negative asseveration, which in connection with the fature expresses earnest dissuasion or positive pro- 
hibition (as in Matt. xvi. 22: ob uh Fora: cot rovro). If we retain xaf we must explain it, with Winer: “Ae too,” 
é. 4, in such 2 case cour Winer's Grammatik, ate., §.§4 sub aposiopesia, p. 529, note: wer su setnen Eltern a ee 
der braucht auch—in diesem Falle—seine E nicht su ehren), or rendor with Scrivener: he shall not honor, 
At all events it secms to me most natural to regard the second clause as the apodosis of the Pharisees, which expresses 
their decision and neutralizes the fifth commandment. The Saviour thinks it unnecessary to yefate thom and simply 
states the result: Thus ye hace made the law ao God of no effect.—Conant observes, that the elli in the Common Ver- 
sion: ke aha be free,“ supplied from Beza’s Latin Version : énsone ertt, and {s one of the many evidences of its in- 
fluenco (often {njurivus) on King James’ revisers.”"—P. 8.] 

13 Ver. 6.—[The authorities are divided between Thy evToAhy, the commandment, rdyv vdpuorv, the law, 

d., Alford), and tTdy Ad-yoy, the word (Lachm. and Tregellea—P. 8.] 


13 Ver. 8.—The words of the tent. rea: eyyife: pos b Aads obros rE orduati abray, are wanting in the oldest 
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euthorities (including Cod. Sinait.], and omitted in all critieal editions [since Gricebach]. Probably an insertion from the 


Septuagint. 


14 Ver. 17.—[Leave out yet. The best authorities and editions read oF}, not, for obra, not yet. Dr. Lange inclades 


noch, yeé, in parenthesis.—P. 8.]} 


18 Ver, 20.—[The Greek has always the definite artiele before 


it in ver. 18: defile the mun.—P. 8.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 84. Into the land of Gennesaret.—As 
the time of persecution had commenced, they prob- 
ably landed on a retired part of the coast. This ap- 
pears, 1. from the manner in which the place where 
they landed is described; 2. from the circumstance 
that the people of that place brought sick persons 
from the scattered houses in the district, and that, 
according to Mark, Jesus passed through villages 
and towns before He appeared in the synagogue at 
Capernaum ; while, lastly, this view is also supported 
by the analogous account of the landing, contained 
in ch. xv. 39. The designation, “land of Gennesa- 
ret,” Mark vi. 58, was given to the western shore of 
the lake; from which, indeed, the latter derived its 
name. According to Josephus (De Bello Jud. 8, 10, 
8), the district extended 30 furlongs in length and 
20 in breadth, so that it must have comprised only 
a part of the western shore. obinson (ii. p. 400) 
suggests that it extended from Khan Minyeh on the 
north to Mejdel on the south; in which case it would 
nearly embrace the modern district of el-Ghuweir, or 
the “Little Ghér.” According to Josephus, the cli- 
mate of this district was very mild, and the soil fer- 
tile. 

Ver. 85. And when the men of that place 
had knowledge of Him.—Meanwhile morning bad 
dawned, and Jesus was immediately recognized by 
the people. 

Ver. 86. The fringe of His garment.—Comp. 
ix. 20. Christ merely passed through the district, 
and the haste of His journey accounts for the man- 
ner in which the cures were performed; the expres- 
sion being at the same time symbolical, and indicat- 
ing on the one hand the most passing touch, and on 
the other the strong faith of the people in that dis- 
trict. We might almost have expected that tradi- 
tion would have laid the scene of healing the woman 
with the issue of blood in the country of Gennesaret 
instead of at Paneas. If that woman lived here 
after she was restored, we may perhaps conjecture 
that ever afterward special importance attached in 
the mind of the people to this mode of healing. But 
we must remind the reader that Jesus passed through 
the lower district of the sea-shore when He perfornm- 
ed that miracle. 

Ch. xv. 1. Then met Jesus, ete.—The follow- 
ing three sections (about the washing of hands, the 
woman of Canaan, and the second feeding of the 
multitude) are only related by. Matthew and by Mark. 
Between these events and those formerly related, we 
must insert the address of Jesus, in the synagogue at 
Capernaum, concerning the manna of heaven (John 
vi. 22-71), as also the festival of Easter, which, ac- 
cording to John vi., was close at hand, even at the 
first feeding of the multitude. From Luke x. 38, we 
would infer that Jesus had on that occasion tarried 
in Bethany, while the disciples went on to Jerusalem. 
In the Jewish capital, the disciples seem to have 
given offence by their bold statements and by the 
evangelical liberty of their conduct. Hence Jesus 
was now shared: with heresy in Galilee, and was 


* 


kyOpuwos fo this section, and the E. Vers. thus renders 


watched in the field. Then followed the healing of 
the man witb the withered hand, and of him who 
was possessed with a blind and dumb devil, the last 
conflict between Jesus and the Pharisees of Galilee, 
the parables and probably the events recorded in 
Luke xiii. 1-9 and 13-17. Meantime, the deputa- 
tion of Pharisees and scribes, with which our section 
opens, had arrived from Jerusalem; having been 
despatched partly on account of the offence which 
the disciples had given in the holy city, and partly 
on account of the report of the Pharisees of Galilee, 
to the effect that Jesus was too powerful for them, 
and that they required assistance from the capital — 
The arrangement of Matthew follows the order of 
things more than of time. After having related how 
the Lord was repelled by the ralcr of Galilee, he now 
records the conflict between Jesus and the supreme 
authorities of the synagogue. | 

The Pharisees Scribes.—With the arti- 
cle.* We adopt the arrangement of Codd. B., D., 
Orig., etc., by which the Pharisees are mentioned be- 
fore the seribes, although this is opposed by Lach- 
mann and Tischendorf. The perseeution at Jerusa- 
lem originated with the Pharisees, the scribes having 
given it a proper legal form in the shape of a deputa- 
tion from the synagogue. This is no doubt indicated 
by the use of the article, and not, as Meyer supposes, 
“the scribes who lived in Jerusalem and had come 
thence.” The deputation represented the whole body 
of the Pharisees and scribes in Jerusalem. There 
are references to several such deputations in the New 
Testament. 

Ver. 2. Why do Thy disciples transgress ?— 
Referring to the occasion to which we have above 
alluded. The charge is at first urged in a cautious 
manner, although the Master is made responsible for 
the supposed transgressions of His disciples.—The 
tradition, rapaduc1s.—A new and more danger 
ous mode of attack. Hitherto they had only charged 


'Him with violating the Sabbath, or with supposed 


transgressions of the law itself. But now they based 
their accusations upon tradition, as of acknowl 
authority. The miraculous cures af Jesus and Hi 
teaching might be urged in answer to their 

of violation of the law ; but the disciples were appar 
ently transgressing the traditions without any excuse 
for it. The wapddocrs, &ypapos 3:8acxarla, Hesy- 
chius. See the Sermon on the Mount. Within the 
circle of His disciples, Jesus had from the first de- 
clared Himself opposed to traditions, but their renus- 
ciation on the part of His foHowers had only of late 
appeared. This charge of the Pharisces is itlustrated 
by the following extract. Meyer: ‘*The Jews at- 
tached greater value to tradition than even to the 
written law, appealing in support of it to Deut. iv. 
14; xvii 10. More especially did they pay respect 
to the traditionary injunction of washing the hands 
before meals, to whieh it was thought Lev. xv. 11 
referred. See Lightfoot, Schdttgen, and Wetstein on 


the passage.” Jesus did not reject this tradition, | 


viewmg it merely as a custom (which was also com 
mon among the Persians, Greeks, and Romans). He 


* [See my critical note yl . 73. Cod. Sinait likewise 
puts the Pharisees first.—P , 


CHAP. XIV. 84-86, XV. 1-20, oT 


only refused to recognize it as a binding or religious 
ordinance, and hence omitted it in urgent circum- 
stances. The whole passage may be regarded as 
throwing a peculiar light upon the history of Phari- 
saism, with its “hedge around the law,” and upon 
that of the Sanhedrim and of the Talmud. 

Of the elders.—Fritzsche: The teachers of the 
law. Meyer: Our ancestors, with special reference 
to Heb. xi. 2. But we must not forget that the 
official: rpeoBdrepo: of the Sanhedrin and of the 
synagogues were the theocratic authorities which 
administered and sanctioned the traditions of their 
ancestors. 

Ver. 4. Let him die the death.—In the original 
Hebrew: Maa MID, he shall surely die. The Sept. 
renders it, he shall end by death (by execution): 
Gavdre@ TeAeuTaTw. 

Ver, 5. But ye say.—The change of the verb 
deserves notice. It is a gift, 3apor, j2°P , a sacri- 
fice or gift to the temple. There are two significant 
omissions in the phraseology of the text. 1. éozj or 
icra: is omitted. Ifa person merely pronounced the 
word “ Corbarx” over any possession or property, it 
‘was irrevocably dedicated to the temple. Thus it 
became a kind of interdict. Compare Lightfoot, 
von Ammon ii. 226. Mishna, 079552, de vofis. 
Joseph. Contr. Ap. 1, 22.—2. “But ye say, or make 
the tradition, Whosoever shall say to his father, or 
his mother, It is a gift! that with which thou might- 
‘est be assisted by me,” . . . Here Jesus breaks off and 
allows His opponents to state their own conclusion, 
which was as follows: “he is free of his duty as a 
child.” The Lord seems unwilling to draw, or at 
least to state, the sinful conclusion at which Phari- 
saism had arrived. Hence the apostopesia, which 
appears most clearly in the language of Mark, is 
peculiarly suitable.* Perhaps the inference might 
have been differently expressed by some of the Rub- 
bins. Jesus, however, draws his own conelusion,+ 
which is: He will surely not honor his father or 
his mother. So Meyer. But Grotius, Bengel, and 
Winer regard this clause as being the words of the 
Pharisees themselves, implying: He need not honor 
his father, etc. But this view is improbable in 
itself, and contrary to the language of the text. 
[Not at all. Comp. my critical note 11 on vers. 5 and 
6, p. 275.—P. 8.) | : 

Ver. 6. Made of no effeot.—More than merely 
“transgressed.” Some Rahbins (as Rabbi Eliezer) 
regarded the duty of children to honor their parents 
as higher than all the commandments. But the 
Jewish authorities insisted that vows, even if incom- 
patible with this injunction, were binding. 

Ver. 7. Well (aptly, «a @s) did Isaiah pro- 
phesy of you. Is. xxix. 18.—Not in the sense of 
natural inspiration (de Wette), nor of prediction in 
the strictest sense (Meyer), nor merely of applica- 
tion (Maldonatus); but as in Matt. xiii, 14 sqq. with 
special reference to Isa. vi We have here the other 
aspect of the hardening to which the prophet re- 
ferred, in the shape of a pretended sanctity. As the 
statement of Isaiah in reference to the hardening of 
his cotemporaries was completely fulfilled in the co- 


*(The <postopests is clear in the parallel passage of 
Mark vil. 11, after xopBay, but he omits the secund clause 
altogether, viz. the words : ai) ov py Tiphoe (rmtion)s 
which create the only difficu ty n our case,—P. 8. 

¢ (This {s inconsistent with the preceding remark that 
the Saviour was unwilling to draw or to state the conclusion 
of the Pharisecsa.—P. 8. . 


temporaries of Jesus, so also his statement about - 
their pretended sanctity ; in other words, his verba! 
prophecy about his cotemporaries was, in this respect 
also, a typical prophecy of the times of Jesus. 

Ver. 9. In vain, udrny.—Meyer explains the 
expression as implying that it was fruitless (without 
moral result) and groundless (temere). In our opin- 
ion, it expresses the idea of emptiness or vanity, 
which includes groundlessness in point of principle, 
and fruitleseness so far as results were concerned. 
The Hebrew text has no expression corresponding to 
this uarny; but the Sept. may probably have trans- 


.lated from another reading. 


Ver. 10. Then He called the multitude.—The 
Saviour turns away from these hypocrites, whose 
questions about the washing of the hands He does 
not even condescend to answer, since out of their 
own mouths they were convinced of making the com- 
mandments of God of no effect. Christ now turns to 
the people, and instructs them in the difference be- 
tween Levitical and real defilement. 

Ver. 11. Not that which goeth into the 
mouth defileth ;—1. ¢., with reference to the rela- 
tion between Levitical defilement and the >m, 
or profanus, in the real sense of the term. The 
Lord presents the Levitical idea of impurity in a 
moral light. The question is not—to take the pres- 
ent instance—to be decided by the physical mouth 
(or the use of certain meh but by the moral 
mouth (or the language). What is here said con- 
cerning the gong into and coming out of the mouth, 
applies to whole series of Levitical and moral 
injunctions concerning purity. The statement was. 
in the first place, indeed, intended as a justification 
of His disciples on the charge brought against them 
by the Pharisees. But the inference was obvious, 
that all these injynctions required to be fulfilled in a 
higher sense (although this did not imply that the 
Lord denied their validity as Levitical ordinances). 
As a matter of course, when the symbol would be 
completely fulfilled, its outward representation must 
fall to the ground. 

Ver. 12. After they heard this saying.— 
“This remark is commonly referred to vers. 3-9. 
But we would rather apply it, with Euthym. Zigab., 
to ver. 11.” Meyer. It is, indeed, quite true that it 
would have been impossible for them to have replied 
to vers. 8-9, while in answer to ver. 1] they might 
bring against Him the charge of subverting not only 
tradition, but even the written law. Still, their 
anger about His application to them of the prophecy 
of Isaiah must have increased their resentment and 
offence at His Adyos. Nor must we here omit to ob- 
serve the moral distinction between giving offence 
to the Pharisees and to the least of the disciples. 


Ver. 13. Every plant.—Referring to the teach- 
ing and the traditions of the Pharisees (Ewald, 
Meyer, etc.), not to their persons (Fritzsche, Olshau- 
sen, de Wette). At the same time, we should also - 
bear in mind what was said in Matt. xiii. about the 
identification of individuals with the doctrines which 
they professed. 

Ver. 14. Into the ditch.—The cistern. Meyer 
supposes that the expression refers to Gehenna, im- 
plying that they were hopelessly lost. But, in our 
opinion, it primarily applies to historical and na- 
tional, not to personal judgments. We infer this 
from the fact, that both classes of the blind are said 
to fall into the ditch,—those who feel their need of 
being guided (or the people), as well as those who 
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think they see, and assume to be leaders (see John 
ix.). The difference between them, however, was 
very great; and with reference to the Jewish people, 
oe Rom. ix.—xi. ' 

er. 15. tipibeerre ear: as the representative of 
all the disciples ; see Mark vii. 17.—This parable.— 
The whole discourse was parabolical, but sufficiently 
explained by the context, and not, as Peter seems to 
have supposed, a separate parable in the more lim- 
ited sense of the term. It appears as if Peter had 
felt it difficult to distinguish between the symbol and 
the reality. Jesus had employed the physical as an 


emblem of the moral mouth, and in that particular 


His statement might be regarded as parabolical. 
But even in that respect the parabolical form had 
not been strictly carried out. 

Ver. 17. Do not ye understand ?—The place 
where the bodily functions are finally purified, is 
that where they terminate, 6 dge8pay (which, ac- 
cording to Suidas, designates both anum and sel- 
lam ; derivatur enimanxd t@y é3peav. The term: 
is evidently related to &pe8pos, by which the 
render the place where menstruous women under- 
went purification). But that which constitutes the 
true nature of man can only be cleansed if the heart, 
whence words and actions issue, is purified. And 
this is the only true purity, contrasted with which 
all symbolical purifications are of no value. (See 
above, the antithesis between mercy and sacrifice.) 
A symbol becomes null and void if applied against 
the truth which it had been intended to present to 
the mind. In that.case its real object is lost, and it 
does harm instead of good. Compare here Mark. 

Ver. 19. F’or out of the heart proceed.—The 
Saviour implies that evil works first pass through 
the channel of an evil mouth, thus disclosing the evil 
state of the heart. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. As the Gospel history unfolds, the gulf be- 
tween the believing and the unbelieving portion of 
the people becomes wider. If the former would fain 
touch the hem of His garment in order to be restored, 
the latter excommunicate Him, because His disciples 
had offended against their traditions. 

2. Let us mark the progressive hostility against 
the Lord. First the Pharisees of Judca, then they 
of Galilee, had pronounced against Him ; while both 
are now combined against Him and His word. The 
expression, ‘‘ the Pharisees and scribes from Jerusa- 
lem,” clearly implies that they were a deputation 
from the synagogue, representing the whole body of 
’ the Pharisees and scribes. 

8. No doubt the peculiar arrangement adopted by 
Matthew was intended to indicate this state of mat- 
ters. Hence the description of Christ’s conflict with 
the secular authorities is followed by that of the 
assaults on the part of the Pharisees and scribes. 

4, The increasing bitterness of His enemies ap- 
pears also from the circumstance, that they now 
charged Him, in presence of the people, with setting 
ut nought popular traditions. They evidently seem 
to have regarded the conduct of the disciples as 
reflecting the teaching of their Master. Hence the 
Lord feels called upon to set before the people the 
contrast between self-righteous traditionalism and the 
eternal commandments of God. This He illustrates 
in connection with the first and most special law of 
humanity. But the principle here laid down em- 
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braces a far wider range. It condemns all dead tra. 
ditionalism which is inconsistent with life, and indeed 
every ecclesiastical ordinance which in spirit or in 
form is jncompatible with the fundamental principles 
of our humanity, with the institutions of God, or with 
the demands of our moral nature. 

5. The mere traditions of men are plants which 
our Father in heaven has not planted. They have 
sprung from temporal motives, were subservient to 
temporal interests, and became a temporal curse to 
those who blindly followed them. . Hence also they 
shall at last meet with an earthly fate, and be rooted 
up. According to Heubner, the future tense, here 
used, must be regarded as implying that a certain 
thing must necessarily be done. But although it is 
quite true that Christ by His word roota up the prin- 
ciple of tradition in His Church, yet the actual pro- 
cess of uprooting will take place in the course of 
those judgments which the progress of history shall 
evolve. Comp. 1 Cor. iii. 13. 

6. The antithesis between the mouth in the phys- 
ical and in the moral sense involved a principle by 
which all the ordinances concerning meats were re- | 
moved, in view of und as fulfilled by the law of the 
spirit. This, indeed, was the main ground of offence 
to the Pharisees. However, it was not the intention 
of the Lord to annul on this occasion these ordinan- 
ces, as little as He meant to enjoin the cessation of 
sacrifices when He quoted the saying of the prophet, | 
‘IT will have mercy, and not sacrifice.” In the pres- 
ent instance also, a reference to the Hebrew expres- 
sion would exhibit the right relationship between 
what was material and what immaterial (which had 
been perverted by hypocrisy), implying, as it did, 
that the latter was of no importance, and even con- 
temptible, when contrasted with what in itself was 
material, On the symbolical import of these ordi- 
nances comp. the well known works on Old Testa- 
ment Symbolism [by Bahr, Kurtz, Fairbairn], and 
the article Reinigkeit in Winer’s Bibl Encycl. The 
religious lustrations prescribed in the law gave rise 
to the pharisaical ordinances concerning the wash- 
ing of hands before meals. In His teaching the 
‘Lord goes back upon the fundamental principle 
of all lustrations, laying peculiar stress on the anr- 
tithesis between what was external and what was 
internal, since the Pharisees were in danger of substi- 
tuting what was intended as a symbol, for the reality 
to which it pointed. 

7. The words of Jesus may be regarded both as 
a doctrinal and as a controversial statement. The 
charge of the Pharisees implied that He and His dis- 
ciples were a company of defiled sinners. Our Lord 
retorts by showing that defilement really attached to 
the Pharisees, not in any outward sense, but by the 
wicked thoughts issuing from their hearts. The doc- 
trine, that out of the hecrt come evil thoughts, is not 
inconsistent with the degma concerning the devil, 
since Satan can only tempt man, not produce sin in 
him. Comp. James i. 14. 

8. The moment when Christ turns from the rulers 
of the synagogue to address Himself to the pcople, is 
both highly significant in itself and typical. The 
same may be said of the fact, that immediately after- 
ward He passed for the first time beyond the bound- 
ary of the Holy Land ; not, indeed, directly into the 
coast of Tyre, although soon afterward into the terri- 
tory of Sidon. ‘“ Perhaps He found it necessary ta 
impress- upon the disciples, who as yet could not 
fully receive the contrast between Pharisaism and 
the religion of the Spirit, that the curse of defilement 
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the blind to allow themselves to be led by blind lead- 
ers.—The fall into the ditch.—‘ Do not ye yet under 
stand, that whatecever entereth into the mouth,” 
etc. 9—Terrible import of these words of the Lord in 

to those who pass moral judgments upon 
pomts connected with merely outward observances. 
—Even the mouth must be regarded as sacred to the 
Lord, and what it partakes becomes a spiritual feast, 
but only from its connection with, and dependence 
upon, the state of the heart.—If we seek purity in 
external things, our purification, being of the earth, 
will away.—That which proceedeth out of the 
mouth cometh forth from the heart.—Keep thy heart 
with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of life, 
Prov. iv. 28.—The deeds of the heart manifesting 
themselves by the words of the mouth—Whatever 
cleaves to and defaces an object contrary to ita pur- 
pose, defiles it; hence the defilement of sin.—The 
progress of that defilement which separates between 
the Lord and us: 1. Evil distinctions (exaltation of 
the outward over the inward); 2. adulteries (apoe- 
tasy from the living God); 8. fornications (with the 
world and its pomp); 4. thefts (what is holy is taken 
from the Lord and given to the world); 5. false wit- 
nesses (lying accusations against what is holy); 6. 
blasphemies (see Matt. xii.).—What defileth a man 
before God: 1. Wherein defilement consisteth ; 2. 
how it is contracted.—How eternal purity answered 
the charge of defilement brought against it by im- 
pure sinners.—How the wondrous beauty, purity, 
and delicacy of the emblem may be perverted into 
impurity, if it is set up in opposition to the reality 
which it was intended to foreshadow. 

Starke :—Nov. Bibl. Tub,: Those self-conceited 
hypocrites who boast of being the Church, are 
erally the worst enemies and persecutors of the king- 
dom of Christ. Full of impurity themselves, they 
represent as sin what is not sin, and spy out the 
liberty of Christians, Gal. ii. 4; 2 Tim. iii. 5—Whata 
shame that the name of God should be used as a 
text to cover ambition and covetousness! This the 
false church has always done.—Quesnel: A desire 
for new inventions, and love for old errors and super- 
stitions, are the fruitful source whence the disturban- 
ces of the Church spring, 1 Tim. i. 4—7.—Cramer : 
This is the mark of all hypocrites and sanctimonious 
persons, that they treat as a matter of conscience 
things indifferent, while they deal lightly with things 
of which they should make a matter of conscience.— 
Woe to children who would rather see the back than 
the face of their parents, who would rather commit 


hung over the Holy Land.” Similarly, Elijah, when 
he could no longer find a habitation in Judea, had 
passed into Phoonicia, and even tarried there for a 
time. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The welcome and the ban which awaited the 
Lord on His return into His own country.—The 
secret landing of the Lord anon a public event.—The 
secret arrival of Christ a blessed event for the poor 
and needy who trusted in Him.—How the Pharisees 
and scribes would have shut up the way of the Lord: 
1. Opposing their human authority to His divine 
mission ; 2. their vain scholastic questions to His 
heavenly revelation ; 8. the objections of their tradi- 
tionalism to His proclamation of mercy; 4. their 
miserable pretensions to His blessed reality ; 5. their 
thoughts of death to His way of life.—Sad decay of the 
oned glorious synagogue.—The small masters in the 
presence of the great Master. 1. They call on Him, 
who is the Judgeand Saviour of the world, to rebuke 
His disciples ; 2. to wash that hand which restores 
life and health ; 8. to purify that mouth whose word 
and breath sanctify the world; 4. to hallow the meal 
of Him who is the bread of life—The traditinaliem 
of the elders in its antagonism to the law of the Hter- 
nal One: 1. By a perversion of the law it dares to 
prefer charges against Him who is the personal law ; 
2. by its traditions it renders vain even the eternal 
commandments of God; 8. under the mask of sanc- 
tity it dares to condemn everlasting righteousness 
iteelf.—Inseparable connection between zeal for tra- 
ditions and hypocrisy.—How the Lord brings to 
nought the plans of these zealots: 1. By replying to 
them, (a) throwing light on their doctrine; (6) on 
their character ; 2. by turning from them, (a) giving 
liberty to the people by the word of liberty ; (6) giv- 
ing liberty to His own disciples by the call of liberty : 
“Let them alone.”—Hypocrisy in its historical de- 
velopment: 1. What forms it assumed at the time of 
Isaiah ; 2. at the time of Christ ; 8. in our own days. 
—The unprofitableness and the judgments of hypoc- 
risy: 1. It is a spurious service of the lips; 2. it is 
@ vain and external service of the temple; 3. it is the 
vain service of the schools (unreal in the family, in 
the charch, in the school, and in the state).—Let us 
meet the hypocrisy of officialism by imitating the 
example of the Lord and turning to the people.—The 
teaching of the Pharisees, and the doctrine of the 


Lord. 1. The former exalt what is sensuous above 
that which is spiritual, the external (as, for exam- | them to the grave than support them !— Quesnel : It is 
ple, washings, fasts, prayers, almsgiving, etc.) above | sacrilegious to devote to God what should have been 
the internal; while Jesus sanctifies what is external | given in fulfilment of duties to which the instincts of 
by that which is internal. 2. The Pharisees convert | nature and the law of God equally point.—Hedinger : 
the emblem into the reality, and thereby destroy it; | Beware of sanctimonious people: they deceive the 
while Jesus merges in and fulfils the symbol by the | simple, but are ignorant of Christ.—Nothing is to be 
reality.—The offence of the Pharisees.—Objections | refused if it be received with thanksgiving, 1 Tim. iv. 
to traditionalism: 1. It wants a divine origin. It | 4.—An unwashen mouth.—The heart in its natural 
has not its root in truth or in life, and hence has | state a poisonous fountain of evil thoughts.—Every 
neither divine authority nor divine efficacy. It will | plant, etc., 1 Cor. iii, 12.—It is quite possible to be 
ive way before divine institutions (it is rooted up) ; | spiritually blind while possessing accurate knowledge . 
i must give way before spiritual civilization, like | of the letter and’ even outward learning, Isa. lvi. 10. 
heathenism, or like primeval forests.—‘“ Let them | —Vov. Bibl. Tub.: That which is external can 
alone ’’ (ver. 13), or justification of the Reformation | neither defile nor sanctify what is within, but the 
the mouth of the Lord.—The blind leaders of the | mind and heart sanctify or defile the outward deed. 
blind. 1. What they have in common: (a) Their | —Gossner: Lying traditions are turned into truth, 
iit ; (5) their ultimate fate. 2. Wherein they | and the Word of God and the truth of Christ are 
Ser’ the blind leaders are responsible both for | condemned as lies and heresies—God desires above 
themselves and for those whom they mislead ; er all the heart.—Look to your plants, What does not 
on the other hand, it is equally sinful on the part of | proceed from God. is not tolerated by God.—Preach 
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ers and hearers often lie in the same ditch of igno-| in religious matters.—Custom has frequently the 


rance, worldliness, and pharisaical self-righteousness. 

Ihaco:—It is characteristic of a fi faith to 
exalt the traditions of men above the commandments 
of God.— Gerlach :—It is characteristic of sin that it 
cannot remain quiescent, but must manifest itself 
outwardly, and thereby be completed.—A high repu- 
tation before men, and the applause of our cotempo- 
raries, are of no avail in the kingdom of (rod if the 
new birth be wanting.—That which is external re- 
wnains such, cven though a man have received it in- 
ternally. 

Heubner :—Genuine and spurious purity.—The 
false teachers calling the heavenly Master to account. 
—They accuse Him of instilling into His disciples 
erroneous and dangerous principles.—Let us not be 
astonished when we see the most vain and heartless 


most pernicious authority, and proves a fetter to the 
truth._— Immense difference between the traditions of 
men and the commandments of God.—Outward reli- 
gious claims can never come into conflict with those 
of love-—None could have been further removed 


from a religion without love and righteousness than 


Christ.—Any religious or ecclesiastical usage which 
proves inconsistent with the law of love is an abom- 
ination unto Him.—The words of the prophets always 
true.—The human heart the same at different periods 
of time.—Man has a natural tendency to bypocrisy. 
—How careful are we to be outwardly pure, regard- 
less of the state of matters within !—To follow Jesua, 
we must be free from all human authority.—The 
heart of man, which ought to be a temple of the 
Holy Spirit, naturally the dwelling-place of all abom- 
inations, 


persons crrogating to themselves the post of leaders 


2. Christ's Journey into the Heathen Coasts of Tyre and Sidon, and the Woman of Canaan. Cu. XV. 


21-28. 
(The Gospel for Remtniscere.) 
21 Then Jesus went thence,’ and departed [withdrew, dvexwpyoev] into the coasts [re- 
22 gions] of Tyre and Sidon. And, behold, a woman of Canaan came out of the same 


coasts, and cried unto him, saying, Have mercy on me, O Lord, thou Son of David; 
my daughter is grievously vexed with a devil [xaxds damovifera]. But he answered 
her not a word. And his disciples came and besought him, saying, Send her away 
[dismiss her]*; for she crieth after us. But he answered and said, 1 am uot sent but 
unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel. Then came she and worshipped him, saying, 
Lord, help me. But he answered and said, It is not meet® to take the children’s bread, 
and to cast 2 to [little] dogs. And she said, Truth [Yea,'Nat], Lord: yet [for even] * 
the [little] dogs* eat of the crumbs which fall from their master’s table. Then Jesus 
answered and said unto her, O woman, great is thy faith: be it [done, yern6yrw] unto 
thee even ® as thou wilt. And her daughtcr was made whole from that very hour. 


1 Ver. 21.—[Lit. : went forth from thence (eEeAOdy éxeiBev); Lange: ging aus con dort.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 28.—[Lange translates axdAveoy avTny: jinde sie ad, either by granting or refusing her reqnest ; Campbell, 
Norton, Conant, Alford: diamias her. So also Meyer: entlasse aie, viz., by grunting her request, which is implied in the 
. auswer of Christ, ver. 24.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 26.—Fritzsche, Lachinann, Tischendorf, [Alford] read: otx tears, following D. and some versions and 
tathers [Instead of the tect. rec, aU Kx Eart KaAddy, it ts not good, or proper). A false interpretation. {Meyer derives 
the received reading from Mark vii. 27, and prefers ovx Efears, 68 tet nicht erlaubt, tt te not lawful, tt ts wrong. 
Lange retains the rocsived reading and translates xaA éy: fein. Codd. Alex., Vatic., and Sinait. sustain the teat, rec. : 
ovx or: xaddy.—P. 8.} 

4 Ver. 27.—[Kat ydp cannot mean yet (Luther : aber doch ; Campbell: yet eren), which denotes opposition, and 


. would qualify the preceding affirmative: Yea, but for also, nam etiam, or nam et (Lat. Vulgate), denn auch {isnse) by 

which the woman supports her assent to the Saviour’s aseertiun and turns it to her own account, Alford: “The sense of 
xal ydp is not given by ‘yet’ in the E. V. The woman, in her humility, accepts the appellaticn which our Lord gives 
her, and grounds her plea upon an inference from it.... Our Lord, in the use of the famillar diminutive [xvrdpial, 
bas expressed not the uncleanness of the dog. so much as his attachment to and dependence on the human family ; 
she Jays hold on this favorable point, and makes it her own, ‘if we are dogs, then may we fare as such ;—be fed with the 
crumbs of Thy mercy.’ She 7 os it were, under the edge of the table—cluse on the cunfives of Isracl’s feast.” Comp. 


also Lange's Exeg. Note.—P. 8. 

® Ver, 27.—[Lit. here and in ver. 26: little dogs, kuvdpia; Vulg.: catelli; Luther and Lange: Htindlein, The 
. Lord purposely softened thp harsh term, and caused his mercy to shine through the Jewish contempt of the beathen. 
Comp. weg. Notes.—P. 3.) 
* Ver. 28—[ Aven is an unnecessary insertion of the E. V.—P. 8.] 


merely accused the Lord of transgressing the tradi- 
tions, but also indirectly declared Him defiled, or 

rofane, because in the circle of His disciples He 
had omitted the washing of hands. To this charge 
Jesus had replied, by convincing. them of their own 
moral defilement, contracted by their words and 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 21. The journey of Jesus through the 
ns of Tyre and Sidon.—The representatives 
of the Pharisees and scribes at Jerusalem had not 
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28] 


thoughts. The interview had ended in their taking 
offence, which, of course, implied that Jesus was now 
to be formally accused of heresy. Accordingly, as 

reviously in Judea, so now in Galilee, He could no 
onger show Himself openly without being exposed to 
their murderous plans. But His decease was to be 
accomplished at Jerusalem. Hence He withdrew 
from Galilee(avexdépnoey). It wasasif He were 
driven into the boundary lands of heathenism by His 
horror of Jewish hypocrisy, as well as by way of 

recaution against their designs. In the first place 
He passed northwest through the mountains of Up- 
per Galilee, and into the border land of Pheenicia. 
Hence He literally went eis ra uw ép7,and not mere- 
ly in that direction (Grotius, Bengel). But, accord- 
ing to ver. 22, He only touched the heathen bound: 
ary line (Kuinoel, Vatablus, Meyer). From Mark vii. 
24 we infer that He had wished to continue ther for 
some tinie in retirement, probably to prepare for fur- 
ther public movements. Thus He had, so to speak, 
been again driven to the very limits of human society, 
just as at His birth, on entering upon His office, and 
again at last on Golgotha. The Jewish world was 
closed against Him; nor had the hour yet come when 
the heathen world would be open to His word, the 
wall of separation not having yet been broken down 
by His death. For a season, Jesus seems hemmed 
up in the narrow border land between Canaan and 
Phoenicia, there to meditate in deep solitude upon 
His farther movements. But He could not remain 
unknown. The healing of the Syrophenician woman's 
daughter, who had discovered His presence in those 
parts, spread His fame. He now travelled northward 
through the territory of Sidon (Lachmann and Tis- 
chendorf read 8:4 %:3évos in Mark vii. 31, after B., 

: and e to the foot of Mount Lebanon. 
Thence He nansed (Mark vii. 31) through the bound- 
ary land of Decapolis (¢. ¢., the northern districts of 
the Decapolis, which according to Pliny included 
Damascus; according to Lightfoot, only Cesarea 
Philippi). Thus the Lord again arrived at the east- 
ern shore of the Sea of Galilee. “As Jesus passed 
through the territory of Sidon from north to south, 
to return to the Sea of Galilee through the boundary 
districts of the Decapolis, He must have described a 
semicircle, passing through the mountain solitudes 
and valleys at the foot of Lebanon and Anti-Leba- 
non, and close by the snow-capped top of Hermon. 
Under a deep sense of having been driven from His 
own country, He travelled through the solitudes of 
that district, His mind already engaged with the de- 
cease which He was to accomplish.” (Leben Jesu, ii. 

870. 

= ve 22. And, behold, a woman of Canaan. 
—Xavavaia,a Phenician. ‘During the earliest 
times of Jewish history, several tribes of Canaanites, 
"35:5, who were the original inhabitants of Pales- 
tine, had retired northward before the Israelites. 
From these the Phenicians were descended. See 
‘Reland, Palestina, pp. '7,50; Winer, Real -Worter- 
buch ; Lightfoot, in loc.” Meyer. Further particu- 
lars are given in the Gospel of Mark.—Came out. 
— From the territory beyond to the place where 
Christ was.—(Thou) Son of David.—The Messian- 
ic hopes of the Jews were well known. Besides, we 
conclude that the woman had somehow been informed 
that the Son of David, or the Messiah, was at hand. 
She believed, although from ver. 26 it appears that 
abe was not a proselyte of the gate, and the genuine- 
ness and spirituality of her faith required to be tried. 
—Have meroy on me.—Bengel: Suam fecerat pia 


mater miseriam filie. Of course, the heathens 
would share the Jewish belief in demoniacal posses- 
sions. , 
Ver. 28. Dismiss. her.—0Or, “have done with 
her,” as we might render the sense of drédAuvaoy 
ai +4 »—leaving it indefinite whether this was to be 
accomplished by fulfillmg or by refusing her request. 
The former, however, is more likely; for the answer 
of Jesus shows that the disciples had interceded on 
behalf of the woman. [Alford: “The word damé- 
Avooy does not necessarily imply granting her request, 
nor the contrary; but simply, dismiss her, leaving | 
the method to our Lord Himsclf.” But Jesus, who | 
penetrated into the heart of the disciples, interprets 
their request as an intercession in behalf of the poor 
woman (ver. 24), which agrces better, also, with their 
natural sympathy and charity.—P. §.] 

Ver. 24. I am not sent but to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel.—The question has been 
urged, whether this statement implied a positive 
or a hypothetical refusal of the woman’s petition. 
Hase, de Wette, Stier, Ewald, and Meyer, hold that 
it was intended as a real refusal, which afterward, 
however, tas overcome by the firm trustfulness of 
the woman. But what meaning do these commenta- 
tors attach to the term overcome? Jesus could only 
be overcome as God Himself is overcome. In other 
words, for the sake of magnifying the office of faith, 
He allows the trial of our faith to assume the form 
of a conflict, On the other hand, it cannot have been’ 
His sole aim to try the faith of the woman (Chrysos- 
tom and others). If this were the case, the reply of 
Christ would still remain unexplained. In our view, 
the faith of the woman was tried in order to show 
that she really was a spiritual daughter of Abraham ; 
in which case she would in truth be reckoned one of 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel. Possibly she 
might have attached only heathen ideas to the ex- 
pression, Son of David, when her faith would merely 
have been superstition. This would becorne mani- 
fest, if, on trial, the spiritual elements were found to 
be wanting, viz., perseverance, humility, reflection, and 
confidence. In these respects the faith of the woman 
was now to be tried and proved. Such a test would 
show to the disciples that she really was a spiritual 
daughter of Israel. For, while showing mercy to 
those who were susceptible care the heathen, the 
Lord would not give offence to His own people in 
Israel. Hence it was necessary to prepare the disci- 
ples themselves to receive the woman into their fel- 
lowship. The same principle also regulated the pro- 
gress of the Church subsequent to the feast of Pente- 
cost. It is a summary solution of the question to 
say, that before Pentecost only Jews had been re- 
ceived, and afterward heathens also. If the hea- 
thens who were now received wanted outward cir- 
cumcision, they had undergone the circumcision of 
the heart (Rom. ii.). Only as belonging to the spir- 
itual Israe! could they share in the salvation of Isra- 
el; and the believing Jews themselves were con 
strained to acknowledge that they had part with 
them (Acts x. xi.), having previously been taught 
that they themselves were the true Israel, only under 
the same conditions of faith and circumcision of the 
heart. Thus the narrative of the text prefigures the 
future enlargement of the Church, and the reception 
of the heathen into it. And this at the right mo- 
ment—when, on the one hand, the conduct of Israel 
had driven the Lord into the border land of heathen- 
ism ; while, on the other, the anticipation of the in- 
gathering of the heathen would elevate Him above 


~ 
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from their master’s table.” 
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the sorrow which weighed upon Him. But such in- 
dividual instances of mercy shown to the heathen be- 
fore the death of Christ, differ from the general call 
addressed to them after His decease, in that, in the 
former case, those who obtained mercy had become, 


‘so to speak, believing Israelites—owning tho privi- 


leges of the chosen race and the validity of their law 
—while by the death of Christ the law itself was ful- 
filled, and therefore abolished, so far as its outward 
form was concerned. 

Ver. 26. It is not meet, or proper.—The read- 
ing it is not lawful, is evidently a gloss or interpre- 
tation. Such a reply would have removed all doubt, 
and cut off every hope; while the expression actual- 
ly used allows the law of the spirit to shine through 
that of the letter. At first sight it might appear as 
if Jesus Himself designated this order of things “ex 
publico Judeorum affectu” (Erasmus). But a closer 
examination shows that this was not the case. For, 
while the Jews were wont to designate the heathen 
as dogs (Lightfoot, Suicer, Wetstein, Eisenmenger, 
Entdecktes Judenthum, 713), they are in the text only 
called xuydpia, not «ives; implying that they 
were not like the great wild dogs which in the East 
infested towns and villages, but that they might be 
compared to small dogs attached to households (in 
Luke xvi. 21, however, the word «déves is used). This 
apparently slight distinction forms the basis of the 
woman’s reply. Besides, the antithesis—to take 
the bread from the children and to give it to little 
dogs’ — would serve to show the humane motive 
prompting the seemingly inhumane conduct — the 
Christian spirit under the Jewish guise, and to con- 
vince the woman that the question was not to he de- 
cided by any ordinance of traditionalism, but by the 
law of the spirit. 

Ver. 27. Yea, Lord.—The word vai by way of 
admission, not of contradiction; but not exclusively, 
or even primarily, referring to the designation “‘ litéle 
dogs.” To have done so would have been to miss 
the meaning of Christ, although He had, no doubt, 
also intended to set before her mind the defilement 
clinging to her as a heathen. She acquiesces in the 

of the whole statement, humbly submitting to 
the judgment implied in the figure employed—that 
she had no right or title to the covenant-dispensa- 
tion. But adopting this very figure (not with aad, 
as Chrysostom, Luther, [and our authorized version] 
have it, but with «al dp), she converts it into an 
argument. Yea, Lord—she says—it is even so: it 
is not meet to give the children’s bread to the little 
dogs ; but, on the contrary, the little dogs are sus- 
tained by what is left over from the superabundance 
on their master’s table. De Wette interprets: “ For 
dogs must be content with the crumbs which fall 
The meaning of her re- 
ply seems to be: Even so, Lord; for it is not cus- 
tomary for the children to suffer want in order that 
the little dogs may be fed, but rather that the latter 
are sustained by the crumbs which fall from the ta- 
ble.* Viewed in this light, the reply is most becom- 
ing, indicating: 1. Hamility, or submission to a 


# (So also Wordsworth : “ Yea, Lord, Thou sayest true, it 
fs not right to take the children’s bread and give it to the 
dogs: for the dogs eat of the crumbs that faW from their 
master's table. “Pot me therefore have not bread, but onl 
crumbs; and do not give me even them, but let me pic 
up what fadle from the table. A beautiful image of the hu- 
mility of the faithfal Gentiles, hangering and thirsting for 
the least fragments of the gospel which dropped from the 
table of the Jews who despised it” Comp. Alford’s expla- 
nation quoted above.—P. 8.] 


figure which apparently involved shame and, as u 
derstood by the Jews, reproach. 2. P. 
transforming a sceming refusal into an implied pro- 
mise of help. 38. Spirttuality, ing under the 
repulsive garb of the figure, the mind of Christ, whose 
love and benevolence she realized even through the 
unpromi medium. Evidently she beheld the 
rich fulness of Christ and of His kingdom. 4. Con 
Jidence, that the goodness and grace of the Lord 
were unlimited and illimitable. 

Ver. 28. O woman, great is thy faith.—Thu 
showing that, in the one main point, she was one of 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 

. From that very hour.—<&e ch. ix. 22; John 
iv. 58. Aninstance of healing at a distance, as in 
ch. viii. 18; John iv. The intermediate link in this 
case was the heart of the mother, so closely knit to 
that of her daughter; as in the other two instances 
it had been the paternal affection of the royal off- 
cer, and the deep faith of the centurion at Caper 
naum. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. Christ banished os impure from the Holy Land, 
and passing through heathen countries. Historical 
parallels: Elijah, Paul. 

2. The conduct of Christ-in this case was occs- 
sioned by His twofold desire of influencing His dis- 
ciples, as well as trying the faith of the woman. 
When her deep trustfulness became apparent, it must 
at the same time have evoked in the disciples the 
conviction that she was a genuine daughter of Abra- 
ham. It was not, and sould not be, the intention of 
the Saviour to form a new commtnion of believi 
heathens by sweeping away the old communion 
believing Israelites. Thus the event here recorded 
was not an exception to His ordinary dealings, but 
rather a symbolical directory which afterward guided 
the conduct of the Apostles; comp. Acts x. xi, and 
the journeys of Paul to Jerusalem, with which each 
of his missionary expeditions terminated. 

8. When modifying the Jewish prejudice to 
the effect of treating as little dogs, who are included 
in the economy of mercy, those whom the Jews would 
have excluded from it as mere dogs, our Lord es- 
presses the theocratic contrast between Judaism 
and heathenism in such a manner as to enable 
the woman to urge it in support of her plea. As or 
dained by God, this contrast implied that salvation 
was to be communicated to the heathen through the 
spiritual training and preparation enjoyed by 
But this arrangement had been perverted by Jewish 
prejudice, and the heathen were represented as im- 
pure dogs who had no part in the divine economy, 
and were excluded from the hope of salvation. Christ 
rectified this error by transforming the term of re 
proach employed by prejudice into a parable. It is 
not meet to take the bread from the children of the 
house, and to give it in the first place to the little 
dogs. Not that He implied that the house was poor, 
but that the time for the little dogs had not yet ar 
rived. And such, indeed, was the general rule. But 
in her spiritual wisdom the woman took up the other 
aspect of the figure. The house and the table—she 
urged—are both full, and even during the meal 
crumbs fall to the ground. These may surely be 
eaten by the little dogs. Thus, while acknowledging 
the arrangements of the Old Testament economy, 


CHAP. XV. 21-28, 
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she exalted the fulness of Christ, which far exceeds 
all limitations. 

4, On the miraculous cures at a distance, comp. 
my Leben Jesu, ii. 1, 275. These mysterious com- 
munings of mind form, so to speak, the basis for 
gracious blessings granted in’ answer to intercessory 
prayer. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The journey of Jesus through heathen territory 
an implied injunction of missionary labor.—As Juda- 
ism gradually closed, the heathen world commenced 
to open to the gospel.—The new place of retreat of 
the Lord.—The sorrows and joys of the Lord on this 
journey.—How the worldly-mindedness of His pro- 

easing people always drove Him anew into the wil- 
derness: 1. In His infancy; 2. after His baptism ; 
8. in the midst of His activity; 4. before His last suf- 
ferings ; 5. at His ascension.—Elijah and the widow 
of Sarepta (1 Kings xvii. 9); Jesus and the woman 
of Canaan.—The woman of Canaan ; or, successful 
prayer: 1. Soearnest ; 2. so believing ; 3. so humble ; 
4. so wise; 5. so instant and persevering ; and hence, 
6. with such glorious results.—Boldness of this peti- 
tioner: 1. She cried after Him; 2. she fell down 
before Him.—Greatness of the trial to which the 
Lord subjected her faith: 1. Her difficulties : (a) He 
answered her not a word; (6) He appeared to refuse 
her request,—“ I am not sent,” etc. ; (c) He gave her 
a seemingly harsh reply: “It is not meet,” ete. 2. 
Yet there was hope for her: (a) He gave not a pos- 
itive or did not turn from her; (6) He spoke 
of the lost sheep, or reasoned with her; (c) He only 
said that the little dogs were not to be fed if it de- 
prived the children of their bread, or He put a plea 
into her mouth.—How it must clearly appear that 
ours is genuine faith, and not superstition, if we are 
to have part in the salvation of Israel_—How even 
the heathen may, in the sight of the Lord, belong to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel—How the Lord 
trains His disciples to be apostles to the heathen.— 
Shortcomings in the intercession of the disciples: 1. 
Their motive was good ( 
and the Lord was able to grant it); 2. their argu- 
ments were insufficient (they were molested by her 
or 8. but even these insufficient arguments indi- 
the presence of love and compassion (the cry 
of a heathen went to their heart, and they forgot 
their Jewish prejudices).—It is impossible to con- 
tinue cherishing fanaticism if we but rightly under- 
stand the cry of the human heart for help.— Why 
the Lord would have the disciples receive the woman 
into their communion.—Let us not go forth to the 
heathen attempting to win souls for a particular sect 
at home.—Exclamation of astonishment about the 
faith of this poor heathen.— Glorious declaration, 
“ Be it done to thee even as thou wilt.”—The great- 
ness of her faith consisted in great humility, great 
trustfulness, and great ardor, notwithstanding a very 
small measure of knowledge.—Maternal love and 
faith here combined.—Thus the Lord showed ' Him- 
self victorious over the devils even among the hea- 
then.— Intercession as opening up the heathen world 
to Christ.—How the longing of the world and the 
compassion of the Church meet and combine at the 
footatool of Jesus. | 

Starke :-—Canstein: God withdraws His gracious 
presence from those who are weary of it, and who 
despise His word and benefits: Acts xiii. 46; Hosea 
v. 15.—If we listen to the doctrine of men, we shdll 


the woman required help,. 


lose sight of Christ, Gal. v. 4.—Zeisius : It is the 
gracious will of God that even the heathen should be 
gathered into the ry ee of Christ, Isa. xlii. 6; xlix. 
6.—Hedinger : God frequently exercises His people - 
by manifold trials ; He even appears to be cruel in de 
laying His aid, in order to draw out their prayers 
and to prove their faith Canstein : Even the tyran- 
ny of Satan must be subservient to the glory of the 
divine name.—Lo, how the cross drives people into 


.| the arms of our blessed Saviour !—O thou precious 


cross, how very needful and useful thou art !—Pros- 
perity leads from Christ, but adversity brings to 
Him.—Parents should feel the misery of their chil- 
dren as deeply as their own; but the greatest of all 
afflictions is, if they are under the dominion of Satan, 
and do his works.—Parenta should be concerned for 
the physical, and still more for the spiritual, ‘well- 
being of their children.— Canstein: God is faithful, 
who adapts the measure of our temptations to that 
of the grace given us, 1] Cor. x. 18.—It is sinful to 
spend upon dogs or other animals that by which we . 
to relieve men, who are the children of God. 
—We should not withhold even from animals their 
necessary sustenance.—Osiander : It is a grievous 
temptation to think that you are not one of Christ’s 
sheep ; still, continue to cleave implicitly to Christ, 
and you will overcome.—Quesnel : A genuine peni- 
tent will not be discouraged by the way in which God 
deals with him.—Faith will only increase, not de- 
crease under trials, 1 Pet. i. 6, 7.—The Lord is near 
to all that call on Him, Ps. cxlv. 19.—Intercession, 
James v. 14, 15.—If we desire to receive from God 
what we ask, we must be content first to bear what 
God may be pleased to send, even though it were 
the greatest trial—The prayers and the faith of 
parents bring down the richest blessing upon their 
children. 

Gossner :— The Canaanites, once so corrupted 
that they had to be expelled from the Holy Land, 
lest the Jews might be ruined by their contact, were 
now in fact better than the Jews, and this woman 
left her home to meet Jesus.*—If we would show 
mercy, we should not be too hasty, but proceed cau- 
tiously. 

Gerlach :—The woman of Canaan had heard lit- 
tle of Christ; but her faith shows how even small 
knowledge may produce great effects, if received into 
a humble and broken heart.—Analogous passages of 
Scripture: the parable of the unjust judge, Luke 
xviii. 8; the wrestling of Jacob, Gen. xxxii. 24; the 
distress of Moses, Ex. iv. 24; the cry of Jesus, Matt. 
xxvii. 46 (Ps, xxii.).—It is remarkable how, in a cer- 
tain sense, this woman rectified the words of Jesus ; 
but this arises from the nature of the thing.—The 
law, which accuses and condemns man, is removed 
by the which faith appropriates. 

Heu :—Expelled from His own country, 
Christ still remained faithful to it—He often delay- 
eth His answer, lest we should grow weary of callin 
upon Him, and that although the promise remaine 
true, Isa. Ixv. 24, ‘‘ Before they call, I will answer; 
and while they are yet speaking, I will hear.”—Let 
us not be tempted to treat the entreaties of any one 
as troublesome. Res sacra miser.— Chrysostom : 
Jesus fulfilled even the law which prohibited the 
Jews from having communion with the Canaanites 
(Deut, vii.; although it only applied to their idola- 
trous customs, comp. the life of Elijah), in order 


*(This thought is borrowed from St. Chrysostom.— 
pst 
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that He might be able to say, Which of you con- 
vincath me of sin? John viii. 46.—A Christian 
combines love to his own country with affectionate 
interest in the world generally.—Import of the word 
“nevertheless,” to which the Christian cleaves in 
pleading with God, Ps. Ixxiii. 23-26.— 7rwth, Lord ; 
yet.*—The whole system of faith contained in these 
three words.—In one sense I have no claim upon 
Thee, yet in another I have.—Faith will stand the 
most searching and painful trial, and at last obtain 
the victory.— Trath, Lord” (humility); yet (faith). 
— Bengel : Let us ever bear in mind that we are hea- 
thens.—We should be glad to receive the crumbs 
which fall. from the table, instead of attempting to 
jump upon it, and even to upset it—Chrysostom : 
“Great is thy faith:” thou hast not seen a single 
miracle; thou hast not heard any one of the proph- 
ets; thou hast not been trained in the law; thou 
hast been passed by and treated with contempt by 
Me. Still thou hast persevered; receive then the 
, acknowledgment of thy faith_—Noble mother of Ca- 
naan! how many mothers has thy example encour- 

!—Wisdom and grace of Jesus in His dealings 
with the woman of Canaan: 1. In drawing her; 2. 
in trying her; 3. in rewarding her.—The woman of 


* (Aasuming this rendering of the Authorized English 
Version, and the corresponding German Version of Luther 
(aber doch) to be correct, against which compare the Zveg. 
Notes.—P..8.] 
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Canaan a figure of the Christian wrestling in faith— 
Faith and prayer are inseparable. 

Retnhard :—On the connection between true hr 
poy! before God and genuine confidence in Him. 
Mehliss: Even when help is deferred our confidence 
should not fail_— Bachmann ; The Lord the Authce 
and the Finisher of our faith.—A7rabd (of Langen- 
berg): Jesus and the woman of Canaan; or, faith: 
1. How it wrestles ; 2. how it conquers. 

. [Matthew Henry :—Those whom Christ intends 
most signally to honor, He first humbles and lays 
low in a sense of their own meanness and unworthi- 
ness. We must first feel ourselves to be as dogs, 
less than the least of all God's mercies, before we sre 
fit to be dignified and privileged with them.—Christ 
delights to exercise great faith with great trials, and 
sometimes reserves the sharpest for the last, that be 
ing tried, we may come forth like gold.—Special or 
dinances and church privileges are children’s bread, 
and must not be prostituted to the grossly ignorant 
and profane. Common charity must be extended to 
all, but spiritual dignities are appropriated to the 
household of faith.—If we cannot reason down our 
unbelief, let us prey it down.— Great is thy faith.” 
The woman had many graces, wisdom, humility, 
meekness, patience, perseverance in prayer; but 
these were the fruits of her faith, which of all graces 
honord Christ most; therefore of all graces Christ 
honors faith most.—P. 8.] 


8. The Second Miraculous Feeding. Cu. XV. 29-88. 


And Jesus departed from thence, and came nigh unto the Sea of Galilee; and [he] 
went up into a mountain, and sat down there. And great multitudes came unto lim, 
having with them those that were lame, blind, dumb, maimed,’ and many others, and 
cast them down at Jesus’ [his] feet;* and he healed them: Insomuch [so] that the raul- 
titude [multitudes, rots éyAous] wondered, when they saw the dumb to speak [speaking, 
Aadotrvras], the maimed to be whole [whole], the lame to walk walline) and the blind 
to see [seeing]: and they glorified the God of Israel. Then Jesus called his disciples 
unto hum, and said, I have compassion on the multitude, because they continue with me 
now three days, and have nothing to eat: and I will not send them away fasting, lest 
they faint in the way. And his disciples say unto him, Whence should we have 80 

-much bread in the wilderness, as to fill so great a multitude? And Jesus saith unto 
them, How many loaves have ye? And they said, Seven, and a few little fishes. And 
he commanded the multitude [multitudes, 6xAots] to sit [lie] down on the ground. And 
he took the seven loaves and the fishes, and gave thanks, and brake them, and gave to 
his disciples, and the disciples to the multitude. And they did all eat [all af and 
were filled: and they took up of the broken meat [of the fragments] that was [were]. 
left seven baskets full. And they that did eat [ate] were four thousand men, besides 
women and children.: . ; 


30 
31 


32 


1 Ver. 80.—The order fn the enumeration of tho sick varies in the critical authorities. Tho one followed In the text is 
supported by E., G., R., ete., Lachmann. 

3 Ver. 30.—[For the text. rec.: wd8as TOU Inood, all the critical editions read *é3as abtrov, THis fea. So 
also Lange in his version.—P. 8.] ; 


the sources of Jordan, He again arrived at the east 
ern shore of the sea, and sat down there, or settled | 
on the mountain,—#. ¢., continued His solitary torr 
muning in prayer. But*He could not remain uw 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 29. From thenoe,—/further on; wera- 
Bds. Sce above. known. 

And sat down there.—He must needs return Ver. 80.—The text here introduces a new de- 
to His people. Accordingly, after having passed round | scription of sufferers, the x vA Aol, or maimed m 


CHAP. XV. 29-38. 
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nands or feet. Perhaps the term may allude to cre. 
tins.—The people cast them down at His feet— 
indicating, according to Bengel and Meyer, their 
haste; according to Fritzsche and de Wette, implicit 
confidence; and according to Baumgarten-Crusius, 
the helplessness of the persons who were afflicted. 
But may it not at the same time indicate both the 
rudeness of these mountaineers, and their confidence, 
boldness, and their rapid movements in order to 
bring to the feet of Jesus all who were diseased ? 
Among these cures Mark specially instances that of 
a deaf and dumb person (vii. 32). 

Ver. 31. They glorified the God of Israel.— 
These remote fnountaineers knew little of the Messi- 
anic character of Jesus. Probably they had adopted 
many heathen notions, and were wont to compare 
other gods with the God of Israel. Hence they now 
glorified the God of Israel, in consequence of the 
miracles of Him whom they acknowledged as His 
prophet. : 

Ver. 32-38. But Jesus called His disciples to 
Him.—The case was much more urgent than on the 
former occasion. The multitude had followed Him 
from the mountains, and not, as formerly, gathered 
in preparation for the festival of Easter. For three 
days they had continued with Him, partly forgetful 
of the wants of nature. Such scanty provision as 
they had brought with them was consumed. There 
was no possibility of either going into neighboring 
towns, or quickly returning across the lake. They 
could only retire to their mountain homes through 
the passes by which they had followed Him. They 
might therefore readily faint by the way. Similarly, 
the case was one of much greater difficulty than for- 
merly. The multitudes here collected were more 
ignorant of the extent of Christ’s power. On the 
other hand, the supply of the disciples was somewhat 
larger—seven loaves and a few fishes; whilst the 
multitude was smaller, at least by a:‘thousand men. 
These circumstances will explain why the disciples in 
their discouragement designated their fishes as i x 6 v- 
8:a,and why Christ here commanded (éxéAcuce) 
the multitude to sit down. : 

From the similarity of this narrative to that of 
the first feeding of the people, and from the evident 

rplexity of the disciples, Schiciermacher and others 
have erroneously inferred that Matthew had here a 
second time reported one and the same fact. Krabbe, 
Hoffmann, Ebrard, and others controvert this view. 
Meyer thinks that the two eventa were different; but 
‘that the narratives had, in the course of tradition, 
become more like each other than the facta them- 
‘selves, But the difference between them appears 
even in the terms for the baskets (owupides, bas- 
kets for provisions) in which the fragments were 
gathered, and in the circumstance that there were 
seven of them. Meyer: “The seven baskets corre- 
spond to the number of the loaves; the twelve bas- 
kets to that of the Apostles.” If it be asked why 
less was left over when the provision had been ori- 
ginally greater, and the number of guests smaller, we 
might, perhaps, in reply, point to the difference in 
the baskets. But if the twelve baskets implied that 
the Lord would make abundant provision for all the 
Apostles if they surrendered everything for Him, the 
seven baskets may indicate both that He would rich- 
ly reward their sacrifices (seven baskets for seven 
loaves), and that their requirements were diminishing 
since their pilgri was nearing its end. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


As above in the account of the first feeding of the 
multitude, ch. xiv. 14-21. 


» HOMILETICAL AND PRACTIOAL 


They cast those who were afflicted at Jesus’ feet. 
—Cast all your care upon Him.—How the gracious 
help of the Lord should incite us to compassion.— 
Christ and His cures: 1. The variety of sufferings 
rat maimed also); 2. the rude attendants; 8. the 

viour always ready to help.—The repetition of the 
miraculous feeding of the multitude reminding us of 
the. words of the Lord, “The poor ye have always 
with you.”—Comparison between the two occasions 
on which the multitudes were fed: 1. The seeond oc- 
casion was seemingly less distinguished than the first 
(seven loaves, five loaves; five thousand, four thou- 
sand; twelve baskets, seven baskets). 2. In reality, 
it was greater. (On the first occasion the people” 
knew Him well, while on the second they were igno- 
rant mountaineers from the utmost boundaries of the 
land ; on the first occasion the crowd was preparing 
to go up to the feast, while on the second it was 
gathered from the mountains; on the first occasion 
the miracle took place at the close of the first day, 
but on the second after they had continued for three 
days with Jesus.) Similarly, the results were differ- 
ent. (On the first occasion they would have made 
Him their king, while on the second they glorified 
the God of Israel.}—What lessons the Lord here im- 
parts for Christian households. He teaches them: 
1, Confidence in His own superabundant riches; 2. 
carefulness in the use of the blessings which He be- 
stows on them.—Provision is always made for the 
women and children along with the men.—The cir- 
cumstance that the women and children are not 
specially mentioned, implying a promise for their 
provision. 

Starke : See how obtuse our reason is when we 
continue to harbor doubts and unbelief, although we 
have so many evidences of the power and goodness 
of our God, Num, xi. 18—23.—Osiander : When God 
bestows His blessing, that which seemeth little be 
cometh much. — Cramer: Nature i8 satisfied with 
pluin fare (bread and fishes).—To eat and be satis- 
fied are always combined when God spreads the ta- 
ble for His children.—Carefulness turns everything 
to account.— Quesnel: The more liberally we employ 
the gifts of God in a manner pleasing to Him, the 
more abundantly shall we receive of them, Gal. vi, 9. 
—TInther : Let us frequently think of the great multi- 
tude of peoples who daily sit down at God’s table, 
and are satisfied. This will help us to glorify the 
love and power of our God.— Quesnel : Let heads of 
houses rely upon the divine provision, however nu- 
merous their families, Ps. lv. 23. 

Lisco :—Erroneously : “ This event occurred near 
Magdala, a, city by the Lake of Galilee.”"— Gerlach : 
Maguala, a city by the Lake of Galilee, not far from 
Gadara.—This mistake seems to have originated with 
Lightfoot and Wetstein. 

Heubner :—The less the people thought about 
eating and drinking, the more did Christ care for 
their wants.—‘“ Many children, many prayers.” — 
Christ the spiritual Head of the house.—The Chris- 
tian parent after the example of Christ. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


D. CHRIST MANIFESTS HIMSELF AS THE HIGH PRIEST IN HIS SUFFERINGS ;—BEING 


REJECTED BY THE PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES, OR BY THE 


ICAL AUTHORITIES OF GALILEE. 


COMBINED THEOCRAT. 


Cuaprrer XV. 89-XVI. 13. 


Cowrerts :—Although the Lord landed privately on the western shore near Magdala, He was immediately met by His 
enemies. The combined authorities of the country now demand of Him to prove His claims to the Messianic title by 
showing that sign from heaven, which in their carnal expectations they connected with the appearance of the prom 
ised Deliverer. Their object evidently was to represent His probable refusal of their request as an gcknowledgment 
of His being a false Meseiah. Jesus dism‘sses thom with a rebuke, in which He again points them to the sign of Jonab, 
4. o., to His death and resurrection. Thus rejected in Gslilee, He immediately returns across the séa to the eastern 
shore, there to prepare in retirement for His last Journey to Jerusalem. The warning addressed to the disciples about 
the leaven of the Pharisees and scribes was intended to teach them that they were now to forsake Galilee, which had 
practically surrendered itself to heathenism, just as Moses and his people had left the land of Egypt. 


ue 


1. The Sign from Heaven, Cu. XV. 89-XVL 4. 


into the ship],’ and came into the coasts of 


agdala [Magadan |.* 


Cu. XV. 39 And he sent away the multitude [multitudes, ea) and took ship [entered 


Cu. XVI. 1 The Pharisees aleo with the Sadducees came,’ an 
2 that he would shew [to show] them a sign from heaven. 


tempting, desired him 
He answered and said unto 


3 them, When it is evening, ye say, J¢ well be* fair weather: for the sky is red. And in 
the morning, J¢ will be foul weather to day: for the sky is red and lowering. O ye 
hypocrites,® ye can [ye know how to] * discern the face of the sky; but can ye not dss- 

4 cern the signs of the times? A wicked and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign; 
and there shall'no sign-[and no sign shall] be given unto it, but the sign of the proph- 
et’ Jonas [Jonah]. And he left them, and departed. 


1 Ch. xv., ver. 89.—["AvéBn els Td wAoiov. | 


2 Ver. 80.—[The authorities are divided between MaySardy, Mayaddy, and MaySadd. The Vatican and 
the Sinaitic MSS. read MayaSdy, and so do Tischendorf, Lachmann, and Alford. Lange prefers MaySadds. 


See his Exeg. and Crit, Notes tn loc.—P. 8.] 


3 Ch. xvi, ver. L—[Better: And the Pharisees and (the) Sadducees came, Kal xpoceAGdrres of Sapicaios xad (of) 


Labd8ounuio.—P. 8.) 


4 Ver. 2—[The interpolation here and in ver. 8 is unnecessary. Fair weather ! is more lively. So Ewald, Lange: 
Schon Wetter! Meyer: HHeiteres Wetter! The Greek has only one word in each case, €¥3la (from eb and Aids, 
gen. of Zev’s), clear sky, fine weather, and xetnay, storm, rainy, foul weather.—P. 8.) 

§ Ver. 3—Troxpital, hypocrites, is wanting in Codd. C., D., L., ete., and thrown out by Lachmann and Tischendorf. 
(Cod. Sinait. omits all the words from dylas yevouerns to Suvacde, ver. 2-8, probably by an oversight of the transert- 


ber.—P. 8.] 


¢ Ver. 8.—[Twdonere. 80 also Lango: thr versteht's. The second discern (S:axpivety) of the E. Vers. is an i» 
terpolation, but makes the sense Clearer. The Jit. rendering is: Ye know (yweonere) how to ‘discern the face of the 


but can ye not (ob 3ivacbe) the signs of the times? Lange 


gives T@y Katpw@y on emphatic sense and tran® 


aky; 
lates : dte Zetchen der Entacheidungeseiten, the decisive epochs, such as the one of Christ's ministry on earth.—P. 8.} 

7 Ver.4—Tod rpogohrov is wanting in B., D., L., and erased by Lachmann and Tischendorf. [It is also omitted 
in the Codex from Mt. Sinai, and in the editions of Tregelles, and Alford. Lange retains it in his version, but in smaller 


type and in parenthesis.—P. S.]} 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


XV. 89.—Into the coasts of Magdala [Mag- 
dalan, ].—The circumstance that Jesus 
secretly lands in an obscure and unknown place, 
throws considerable light on the degree of hostility 
and persecution which He had to encounter during 
His last journey in Galilee. The watchfulness of the 
Jewish lair appears from this, that despite the 
precautions used by the Lord, they are seemingly 
ready immediately to meet Him, this time with a 
categorical demand.—Magdalan lay on the western 
shore of the lake. Probably it is the modern small 
village of ef Mejdel, about an hour and a half to the 


north of Tiberias, and protected toward the sea by 
high cliffs (Robinson, ii. 397; Schubert, iii, 250). 
Robinson enumerates the various ents agai 

placing it on the eastern shore of the lake. all 
likelihood the name of Mary Magdalene was derived 
from this place, which also gave birth to several of 
the Rabbins mentioned in the Talmud. According 
to Mark viii. 10, the landing took place in the dis 
trict of Dalmanutha, probably a village not far from 
Magdalan. We conjecture that the Lord touched 
the shore somewhere between these two villages, and 
nearer to Dalmanutha than to Magdalan—the se 
count in Mark being the more accurate, while 
Matthew sant speaks of M as being the place 
more generally known. Winer suggests that Magds 


CHAP. XV. 89-XVI 1-4. 


lan was the 5% 5330 of the Old Testament ; Ewald, 
that it was Megiddo, ‘which, however, according to 
Robinson, ii. 829, lay farther inland. The view of 
Ewald is based on the reading Mayaédy, in Codd. 
B., D., the Syriac version, ete. (which has been 
adopted by Lachmann and Tischendorf), and with 
which the Mayeddy (Vulg,, Ital.) may be com- 
pared. But Codd. C., M., the Coptic translation, etc., 
read Maydaddy. Now it is quite possible, either that 
this difference of reading may have originated from 
a desire to assimilate this name to that of a better 
known place, or else that Magada, the name of an 
obscure village on the lake, may have been con- 
verted into that of the well-known birthplace of Mary 
ene. 

L1. eS ee Saddu- 
cees.—According to Strauss and de Wette, this is 
the same event as that recorded in ch. xii. 38. The 
remark is true, but only so far as the ‘spirit, the 
tendency, and some of the external features, not so 
far as the peculiar characteristics, of the narrative 
are concerned. Evidently, it occurred at a later 
period of history; the place where the Saviour land- 
ed, the demand made upon Him, and His reply, are 
all different. Strauss and de Wette regard it as im- 
probable that the Pharisees and Sadducees should 
have combined. And yet these two ies must 
have united in the Sanhedrin which condemned 
Jesus to death! Instead of such idle conjectures, it 
would have been well if critics had rather inquired 
how it came that the two partjes even at this early 

iod united in their hostility to the Saviour. That 
the Pharisees and the Sadducees are introduced 
- with the article,* implies that in this case they repre- 
sented the hierarchical authorities of the country 
generally. In the former contest, the Synagogue 
alone had been represented, while now in all prob- 
ability the Sanhedrin itself, in its official capacity, 
deals with Jesus. Hence also the express demand 
of a sign from heaven, which may be considered as 
cal inference from the last interview between 
the Phari and Jesus. On that occasion, the 
Saviour had not only discarded the authority of 
traditionalism, but His statements might even be 
interpreted as implying superiority to the law itself. 
This they knew was equivalent to asserting His 
claims as the Messiah. Accordingly, they now gave 
fall utterance to the idea which the Pharisees of 
Galilee had previously urged, tho in a less dis- 
tinct manner (ch. xii.), by demanding a sign from 
heaven. Withal, as Theophylact remarks, their re- 
quest still implies the supposition that the miraculous 
cures performed by Him had been effected by the 
power of Beelzebul. 
Tempting (xe:pd (ores), or in order to tempt 
Him.—This does not necessarily imply the presuppo- 
sition that He was really a false Messiah, and hence 
unable to show the sign from heaven. For, if He 
had acceded to their request, they would have been 
well satisfied with Him, and He would have been a 
Messiah according to their own mind, pledged to 
falfil all their carnal hopes (sce Matt. iv.) Repeatedly 
afterward did they utter their secret desire that it 
might even be so; nor does this hope seem to be 
wholly extinct even in the derisive taunt, “If He 


. be the Son of God let Him come down from the 


cross.” But these carnal hopes were already in 


* es article before ZadSouxaio: ts omitted by Tischen- 
no, and Alford on the best authorities, which 
De anes must have overlooked.—P. 8.) 
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great measure eclipsed by their unbelief and their 
ostility. Hence the primary object of this twofold 
temptation was to represent Jesus to the people as a 
spurious Messiah, who was unable to substantiate 
His claims. 

A sign from heaven.—The same request had 
already been proffered by the Jews after He had 
driven from the temple those that bought and sold 
(John fi. 18); and His reply ‘“ Destroy this temple,” 
etc., substantially conveyed the same meaning as the 
answer given on the occasion recorded in the text. 
A second demand to the same effect was made, 
according to John vi. 30, immediately after the first 
miraculous feeding of the multitude, or about the 
same time as the request mentioned in Matt. xii. 88 ; 
a proof that the artifice of entrapping Him by sucha 
proposal was at the time further carried out. In the 
text, this demand is brought forward a third time, 
and now in most explicit language. This sign from 
heaven was popularly expected to be outwardly 
visible; such passages as Dan. vii. 18 being inter- 
preted in a sensuous manner, and probably referred 


to some visible manifestation of the Shechinah. — 


From the answer of: Christ, in which the appearance 
of the clouds as a sign of the weather is subordi- 
nated to the asi of the spiritual world, we infer 
that the Pharisees and Sadducees shared the popular 
notions. The sign which they expected was, there- 
fore, something purely external, belonging to a totally 
different sphere from the miraculous cures performed 
by Jesus. That the term ¢repordy implies not 
merely questioning (as Fritzsche and Meyer suppose), 
but a formal demand, appears from the reply o 
Jesus: yeved, «7.A., onpetow exi(nrei, and 
from the meaning of }péreay in ch. xv. 28. The 
reply of Jesus is entirely adapted to the character of 
the deputation. If on a former occasion He had 
convinced the deputation from the synagogue that 
they were wretched teachers of the law, He now 
shows that these rulers were equally indifferent poli- 
ticians, t.e., very superficial observers of the signs of 
the times. They knew how to prophesy the weather 
for the ensuing day, but not how to interpret the 
signs of the times. 

Vers. 2 and 3. When it is evening.—(Curiosi 
erant admodum Judai in observandis tem ) 
cali et temperamento aéris. Lightfoot. We would 
suggest that the Lord attached a symbolical meaning 
to what He said about the signs of the weather. The 
red at even of the Old Testament betokened fair 
weather at hand. Similarly, the red sky at the com- 
mencement of the New Testament indicated the 
storm about to descend upon Israel. But they were 
incapable of understanding either one or other of 
these signs. 
Ver. 8 The signs of the times.—The plural 
Ta onpeta THY xatipoy is here used on account 
of the contrast of these two times. Beza, Kuinoe 
and others, apply the expression to the mitacles o 
Jesus ; Grotius, to the fulfilment of Old Testament 
poe Meyer and de Wette, to the Messianic 

opes and views entertained by the people in con- 
nection with Jesus. But undoubtedly these signs 
of the times depended mainly on their own relation- 
ship and conduct toward the Lord, which really con- 
stituted the contrast between this evening and morn 
ing, or the contrast of these xa:pay. Accordingly, 
we might apply the redness of the sky at evening to 
the activity of Christ, and the ted and lowering sky 
in the morning to His sufferings on the cross. This 
would strictly accord with His sign of the prophet 
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Jonah. Besides, the reply of Jesus also involved the 
rebuke, that their views of the’ sign from heaven 
were entirely carnal and sensuohs, applying only to 
the clouds and the outward sky; while the true 
sign from heaven consisted in the spiritual indica- 
tions of the times. The circumstance that Jesus 
thus addressed the Pharisees and Sadducees before 
the people, seems to have been the reason why Luke 
records the event in a different connection (ch. xii. 
&4). Compare also the ph perewpl(ecbe of Luke 
xii. 29. 

Ver. 4. The sign of Jonah.—This time without 
any further explanation ; implying that their present 
domand was connected with the former request of 
the Pharisees (ch. xii.), and hence that they were 
already acquainted with His explanation of the sign 
of Jonah. As if He would say, I refer you to My 
ae statement on this subject as sufficient and 

L ° 


And He left them.—This abrupt termination 
indicates that He judicially gave them up. Bengel: 
Justa severitas. Comp. ch. xv. 10; xxi. 17; xxii, 
46; xxiv. 1. But the strongest evidence of this 
judicial surrender lies in the fact that Jesus at once 
passed to the eastern shore, and in His warning of 
the disciples against the leaven of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees. Manifestly Jesus now immediately re- 
turned with His disciples to the other side. (Comp. 
here Meyer against Fritzsche.) 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The demand of the Pharisees for a sign from 
heaven was certainly in itself no absurdity. But it 
depended upon an entire confusion of the first and 
the second advent of Christ. It is quité true that 
the prophecies on which they founded their views 
contained references to vast transformations in the 
world which would result from the completion of 
Christ’s mission. But as the death and resurrection 
of Christ are related to the end of the world as the 
principle to the full development, or as the seed-corn 
to the ripe fruit, so also is the sign of Jonah (or 
Christ’s death and resurrection) most definitely con- 
nected with those signs from heaven which shal} 
usher in the final catastrophe. Indeed, strictl 
speaking, it is the sign from heaven tn princip 
which by and by will also appear in the clouds of 
heaven (Matt. xxiv. 30). 

2. Ye know how to discern the face of the sky, 
but.—Of course this statement does not imply that it 
was easier to interpret the signs of the spiritual 
world than those of the sky. But the former, and 
not the latter, was the calling and business of the 
Sanhedrin, while in reality they were better prophets 
of the weather than interpreters of those prophecies 
which it was their duty to expound. Besides, the 
statement ulso indicates that the signs of the sky are 
uncertain, and may deceive us; while moral signs, 
if properly understood, never mislead. 

3. Mark relates that the Saviour sighed deeply 
in spirit when His enemies again met Him with this 
demand. He fully comprehended the decisive im- 

rtance of that hour. Henceforth He could no 
onger tarry in Galilee—Galilee rejected Him. This 
holds even more true of Judea, whence these perse- 
cutions issued. The Master felt that now only a 
brief time of respite Was left Him on the other side 
of Jordan, to prepare Himself and His intimate dis- 
ciples for the decease at Jcrusalem. 


4. This was the third occasion on which Jesus 
was driven from Galilee, and passed over the lake 
into the mountains. The first time it was to avoid 
the court of Herod; the second time He retreated 
before the traditionalism of the schools; the third 
time before the hardened hierarchy of the whole 
country. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The demand of a sign from heaven; or, the old 
temptation under a new form. 1. The old tempt» 
tion : ¢) The proposal itself, to be a worldly Mes- 
siah, a Jewish conqueror, not a Saviour of nations; 
to overthrow the old world, not to renew the spiritual 
world by regeneration, and thereby to transfonn the 
external world. (6) Why a temptation? Because 
it was based upon elements of truth which were per- 
verted into error. 2. The new form of this tempta- 
tion. (a) It was under the guise of a sign from 
heaven; (5) partly an allurement and partly a threat, 
forming # transition from the temptations from the 
pleasures of the world (Matt. iv.) to those from its 
sufferings (Matt. xxvi.); (c) it was urged with the 
evident intention to represent the Lord to the people 
a3 a false Messiah, and thus to destroy His influence, 
even if He escaped their hands.—How the Jewish 
politicians, in their knowledge of the weather, over- 


‘| looked the signs of the spiritual weather: (a) They 


lost the brightest day; (5) they encountered the 
severest storm.—The successors of the prophets 
sunk to the level of weather-propheta,—a warni 
example.—How even their superficial knowledge 
nature would rise in testimony against their theol- 
ogy.—Why the Lord here calls them hypocrites! 
(a) Because they neglected and misunderstood those 
spiritual signs which it was their calling to interpret, 
while, on the other hand, they gave themselves to 
the interpretation of outward signs with which they 
bad no business; (4) because in general they per- 
verted their spiritual into a secular calling —Out 
ward calculations of things always end in this, that 
a@ man at last becomes slavishly dependent upon 
wind and weather.—How most men allow themselves 
to be so engrossed by the signs of the visible sky = 
to overlook bea _ going on in the spiritual sky.— 
The true signs of the time.—Signs at evening and in 
the ornibe in the kingdom of God.—Let us not 
be dependent on wind and weather, but look up to 
the Sun of righteousness.—Why no other sign than 
that of Jonah could be given to this evil and adulter 
ous generation.—He left them and departed ; or, the 
decisive hour: 1. His death was now decided upon; 
2. are fall ~~ judgment were now decided ; 3. the 

course of events during the lo ing of 
Christ, from His resurrection: to His Serpe 
was now decided; 4. the future condition of the 
Church as sharing the fyte of her banished and per 
secuted Lord was now decided; 5. the termination 
of the old things of this world by the final judgment 
was now decided.— And He left them ; or, the silent 
commencement of a new era—He ; but 
they are still standing and waiting for the sign from - 
heaven. | ' 

Starke :—The Pharisees and the Sadducees.— 
Hedinger : In any undertaking against Christ or His 
people, Pilate and Herod will always be ready to join 
hands, Luke xxiii, 12.—The enemies of Christ always 
repeat objections which have already been thorough- 
ly answered and refuted.—Unbelief trusts God no 
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farther than it can see with ita eyes and feel with its Heubner :—How fruitful is human wisdom in 
hands ; while true faith simply relies on the word of | expedients for our earthly concerns, and how inex- 
God, even though it sees neither signs nor miracles. | perienced and unskilful in divine things |—There are 
—Canstein ; Let us give heed to those times-which | “signs of the times” in the kingdom of heaven.— 
’ God has marked by certain signs.—Woe to those | These signs only a devout mind can read ; the Spirit 
from whom Jesus departs; who is to be their | of God discloses the purposes of God.—A Christian 
Saviour and Helper? and a spiritual policy.—Christ does not beg for ap- 
Gerlach :—If your vision were not at fault, you | plause. 
would descry miracles enough to satisfy you! 


2. The Leaver. Cu. XVL 5-12. 


5 And when his disciples were come to the other side, they had forgotten to take 
6 bread. Then Jesus said unto them, Take heed and beware of the leaven of the Phan- 
7 sees and of the Sadducees [and §S.].!| And they reasoned among themselves, saying, 
8 Jt 7s because we have taken a took, éAdBouey] no bread. Wahtch when Jesus per- 
ceived,* he said unto them, O ye of little faith, why reason ye among yourselves, be- 
9 cause ye have brought [ye took, édaBere]* no bread? Do ye not yet understand, nei- 
ther [nor remember the five loaves of the five thousand, and how many baskets 
10 Ce ling-baskets]* ye took up [éAdBere]? Neither [Nor] the seven loaves of the 
11 four thousand, and how many baskets [provision-baskets] ye took up? How is it that 
ye do not understand that I spake ¢¢ not to you concerning bread [spake not to you of 
loaves],° that ye should [but] beware* of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the Saddu- 
12 cees [and S.]7? Then understood they how that he bade them not beware of the 
leaven of bread, but of the doctrine of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees [and 8.].‘ 


1 Ver. 6.—[Without the article, which {s wanting in the Greek before Sadducece.—P. 8.) 

® Ver. &—[Better : And when Jesus perceived tt, he said, or: And Jesus knowing tt eatd to them, yvods 32 6 
Incovs elxev abrois.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver.8—For ¢AdBere, B., D., Vulgata, etc, read Eyer e, yehave. So Lachmann. Meyer favors it. Tischen- 
dorf {and Alford] adhere to the Recepta, which accords best with the connection. [Codex Sinaiticus reads: Exere, 
and omits the words oJ pynmovevere in the following verse.—P. 8.] 

. . 4 Ver. 9.—[Kogivous, as distinct from orupl{8as in ver. 10. “The xdégivos was proverbially the Jewish trav- 
elling-basket ; comp. Juv. Sat, iit. 15: *Judate, quorum cophinua fanumque supellec.’” Kobinson, Gr. and EB. Lew. of 
the N. T. Zwupls (axeipa) isa round platted basket for storing grain, bread, fish, and other provisions; comp. Matt. 
xv. 87; Mark vill 8 20; Acts ix. 25. The Vnigate translates the one cophinos, the other eportas; Ewald uses: Korbe 
and Hundkorbe,; Lange, better: Reteckdrde and Spetsekirbe (travelling-baskets and provision-baskets); Wiclif: cofyns 
and lepua; the Rheims Vers. : baskets and moundes; Camp likewise: dDaskets and maunde; but all other Engl. 
Vers. which I compared, use baskets in both casea.—P. 8.] 

§ Ver. 11.—Tischendorf, following Griesbach and the majority of witnesses, reads the plural &pta@y. (So also Lach- 
mann, and Alford, who regards the lect. rec. pr ov as an emendation to express the sense better. Codd. Sinaiticns, Va- 
ticanus, and Ephbremi Syri, the three oldest extant, unanimously sustain the plural, but Cod. Alexandrinus (as published 
by B. H. Cowper) reads the singular, and so the Lat. Vulgate (pane). Lango translates Brode, loares.—P. 8 . 

¢ Ver. 11.—IIpooéyere 8, according to B., C., L., al., Lachmann, Tischendorf, against xpoodyeiv. Hence a re- 
peated admonition, not simply a narrative. See Meyer against Fritzsche. (Cod. Sinaiticus, and the English critical edi- 
tors of the Greek Test., Tregelles and Alford, likewise read the imperative mpooéxere 8¢, but beware, instead of the in- 
Ginitive spooéxerv, to beware, or that ye should beware.—P. 8.] 


T Vers, 11 and 12.—[Omit the, ‘ns in ver. 6; the article not being repeated in tho Greek.—P. 8.] 


Schneckenburger and de Wette, our Lord here refer- 
red to the hypocrisy, not to the teaching of the Phar- 
isees, which the Lord commends, comp. ch. xxiii. 4 
But Meyer rightly insists that the expression refers 
not to their teaching in general (including their agree- 
ment with the law), but only to their sectarian pecu- 
liarities.* The ¢vrdAuara dr6pdrey (xv. 9), however, 


* (The Ediob. translator, who never seems to have re- . 
fe to Meyer, so often quoted in this Commentary, makes 
him and Lange say here the exact reverse, viz.: “ Meyer in- 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 5. The circumstance that the disciples for 
got to take bread with them forcibly illustrates their 
excitement, and the haste with which they had left 
the western shore. According to Mark (viii. 14 

“ they had not more than one loaf in the ship wi 
them. The event here recorded took place during 
the across the lake. 


Ver. 6. The leaven.— Ziuny rhy B:8axhv exd- 
Acer, &s d&63y wal caxpdy. Euth. Zigab. On the 
analogous application of "xi by the Rabbins (to 
abr con sd influence sigh for evil), see Bux- 

Lexie. p. 2308 ; Lightfoot on the passage. 
Differently, xiii. 33.” So 
19 


Meyer. According to/ ai 


sists that the expression applied not merely to their own 
teaching, but also to those points in which they agreed with 
the law iteelf.” In this case Christ would have warnod tho 

les againat the law of God! But Meyer yey 816 
(note), after opposing Schneckenburger’s and de Wette's 
reference of the deaven to the of the Pharisees: 
“ Aus dem Bildo des Sauerteigs erbellt von selbst, dass nicht 
eo Lehre jener Secten tiberhaupt und dm Guneen.(auch 
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constitute only one part of the leaven. Applying to 
the two sects (the Sadducees as well as the Phari- 
sees), the expression must refer to the corruptness 
of their teaching, arising from their 
which, like leaven, had infected and poisoned the 
whole people, and from which even the disciples were 
not quite free; more especially Judas, in whose heart 
_ this leayen was probably already beginning to oper- 
ate. On the significance of the leaven, compare our 
remarks on Matt. xiii. 83.—With the usual super- 
ficiality of rationalism, von Ammon (ii. 285) supposes 
that domestic requirements or business engagements 
may have rendered the return to the eastern shore 
necessary, entirely overlooking the deep import of 
this event. In point of fact, it was a virtual banish- 
ment. As such the disciples also felt it. But a 
short time before they had traversed the length and 
breadth of the lake under peculiarly trying circum- 
stances. Now they returned in the opposite direc- 
tion by the same track. A second time they saw Ca- 
pernaum at a distance, and they felt as if their home 
there were already lost. The Master read these feel- 
ings, and understood their sorrow. With brave de- 
termination, but as yet only partially renouncing the 
world, they followed Him ; but their hearts still clung 
to the scene of their affections and hopes. Under 
these circumstances, Jesus addressed to them the sol- 
emn warning, “ Take heed, and beware,” etc. ‘“‘When 
the children of Israel went out of Egypt, they were 
commanded to put away the leaven, and to leave it 
behind them (Ex. xii. 15-17). At the time, the ex- 
pression referred to the spirit of Egypt as an infec- 
tious principle, most powerful for evil. They were 
- not to take to Canaan any of the infectious corrup- 
tions of Egypt (one: 1 Cor. v.; Stier, ii. 158). This 
journey of the Lord with his disciples resembled the 
passage of the children of Israel out of Egypt; like 
them, they now left behind the heathenism of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees. The Saviour felt that the 
great Paschal feast—not symbolically, but in reality 
—was at hand. Withal, He was deeply affected by 
the thought that, unconsciously, His disciples still 
carried with them some of the leaven of the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees.” Hence the warning (see the 
author’s Leben Jesu, ii. 2, 878). 

And Sadducees.—Mark has instead: «ad ris 
(uuns ‘Hpé8ov. If the Sadducees had enlisted the 
sympathies of Herod in demanding a sign from hea- 
ven, the situation of matters had become even more 
critidal. But this does not necessarily follow from 
the text. There was a twofold kind of leaven, which 
might be designated as hypocritical secularism, and 
se an: a as assuming in the one case the garb 
of exclusiveness, in the other that of liberalism. Here 
we have for the first time an indication of another 
offence than that of pharisaical exclusiveness, in Oi 
shape of the worldly policy of Herod coquetting with 
the Roman authorities of the land. We see, as it 
were, the germ of the later calumny, that Jesus 
claimed to be a king, and must therefore be an enemy 
to Ceesar. 

How many baskets.—From Acts ix. 25, Ben- 
gel rightly infers that a owupls was larger than a 


xdpivos. 


fhre Uebereinstimmung mit dem Gesetze mit eingeschlossen) 
gemeint gewesen sei, sondern ihre charakteristische Secten- 


Lehre, thre die Moralitit verderbenden évranuara évOpe- 
weov (xv. 9), daher Er auch die Lenre beider susammen als 


(447 darstellen konnte, so verschieden auch thre beider- 
seltigen Principren waren.”—P, 8.) 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, The false exegesis of the disciples on the words 
of the Saviour may be regarded as the prototype of . 
many a later miserable performance of the same kind. 
At first they probably tried to understand them lit 
erally, and therefore as meaning : Beware of partak- 
ing of the bread of the Pharisees and Sadducees, or 
have no further communion with them. But this 
would have implied that they would have had tomake 
a separate provision for i cnasives as the whole 
country was divided between the parties of the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees, and hence any provision which 
they might have got from without would have been 
impure.—These thoughts were succeeded by the rec- 
ollection that they had no bread, and by cares which 
drew down upon them the rebuke of the Lord about 
the littleness of their faith. 

2. Do ye not yet understand? The expressions are 
the same as before in connection with the washing 
of the hands. Now that the separation had actually 
commenced, it was high time that they should have 
better understanding. The Gospel of Mark gives 8 
fuller outline of this rebuke. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The threefold retirement of the Lord across the 
lake.—Resemblance between the passage of the Lord 
across the lake and that of the children of Israel out 
of the land of Egypt.— Beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees : 1. Ita designation: a two 
fold kind of leaven, and yet in reality only one leaven 
(exclusive bigotry and lax universalism,—efter all 
only safer t f under the guise of piety) 2. The 
warning: (a) Beware ; (6) so that, while avoiding one 
of these errors, ye-fall not into the other.—To cross 
with Jesus to the other side implies and requires 
complete renunciation of the world.—It matters little 
that we outwardly leave Egypt, if we carry its cor 
ruption in our hearts.—The feelings of the Master 
and those of His disciples on leaving the realm of the 
Pharisees: 1. The foresight of the Master, and the 
negligence of the disciples ; 2. the freedom from care 
of the Master, and the anxieties of the disciples; 3 
the calmness of the Master, and the excitement and 
distress of the disciples—Connection between the 
memory and the heart: 1. Excitement the spring of 
forgetfulness ; 2. calmness and peace the surest ' 
means of presence of mind.—The circumstance that 
the disciples had so frequently misinterpreted the 
meaning of the Lord, recorded for our warning.— 
Principal causes of false interpretations of the word 
of God: 1. Slavish literality; 2. personal interests; 
8. fear ; 4. arbitrary perversions.—How the Lord had 
to repeat to His disciples, and to question them oa, 
the history of the twofold feeding of the multitude. — 
The anxiety of the disciples after the miraculous feet 
ing of the multitude itself a mournful wonder.—Ak 
though the Lord ever performs new miracles, yet faith 
in Him atill continues a miracle.—Zhen understood 

(ver. 12): when error is removed, truth finds an 
entrance. —The Lord emphatically reiterates: Be 
ware of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees. 
—The leaven of Jewish legalism and of heathen seo 
ularism in the Church of Christ. 

Starke :-—Quesnel : We do not lose by following | 
Christ so closely as for a time to forget every earth 
ly consideration, since, after all, we have the best 
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pert, Ps. Ixxifi. 25.—Majus : Let us not mix up dif- 
ferent creeds.—Beware of heretics and false teachers. 
—Cramer : As leaven pervades the whole mass, 80 
will a single error on any fundamental doctrine cor- 
rapt all our other views, depriving them of their spir- 
itual value, 2 Tim. ii. 17.—Zeisiue : Hearers are apt 
to suppose that certain sermons are aimed against 
‘them, while this may be due to the voice of their 
own conscience, not to the words of the preacher.— 
Majus: The mistakes of disciples, and their conse- 
quences.—Canstetn: How often does anxiety for dai- 
ly bread take the place of anxiety for the soul !— 

esus searching the heart.—Christ bearing with the 
weakness of our faith, and giving more grace.—Cra- 
mer: Frequent meditation on the past gracious and 
wonderful provisions of our God an approved reme- 
dy for unbelief.—How frequently is it thus that 


they who ought to have been teachers have need 
to vt taught again the first principles of divine 
truth |! 

Gerlach :—The words of Jesus may be misinter- 
preted or forgotten simply from weakness of faith.— 
Accordingly, the Lord rebukes not so much their ig- 
norance, as their weakness of faith and their carnali- 
ty, which was the source of that ignorance. 

Heubner : — Pharisaism : appearance of piety, 
hypocritical ostentation of faith. Sadducism: ap- 
pearance of a spirit of inquiry, concealment of faith 
from fear of men.—On ver. Y : Similarly we might 
say, Simple-minded Christians do not understand the 
arts and plans by which unbelief undermines Chris- 
tianity.—Vers. 8-10: A clear evidence this that the 
Apostles were neither credulous, nor on the watch for 
miracles. 


PART THIRD. 


Cunist presents the future history of the Kingdom of Heaven, in opposition to the 
Ancient World and the Theocracy. 


Coxrsnts (from ch. xvi. 18-xx. 16) :—The period has now arrived for founding the Church of Christ, or dxxdrngla, aa 
distinct and visible Commuiity, in opposition to that ancient form of the Theocracy which was henceforth doomed to 
jadgment. The open and full confession that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God, formed, eo to speak, the moment 
whon the éxxAnofa was born. From that hour Christ manifested and owned His Church as such, throngh the con- 
fession which the Church made of Him. This Church is here presented in its leading characteristics: 1. In its pro- 
phetic character an confeesing Christ, from ch. xvi. 18-xvil. 27; 2. in its priestly capacity, from ch. xviil. 1-xix. 96s 
& in ite kingly manifestation, from ch. xix. 37-xx. 16. 


FIRST. SECTION. 


THE CHURCH IN ITS PROPHETIC CHARACTER, AS CONFESSING CHRIST, THE SON OF 


GOD, IN OPPOSITION TO THE LEGAL OPINIONS CONCERNING HIM, ENTERTAINED 
BY THE SYNAGOGUE. 


Ouaprer XVI. 18-XVII. 27. 


The Church of Christ in its prophetic character is here set before us, first, as confessing Christ, ch. xvi, 


18-20; then as bearing the cross of Christ, in contrast to that worldly fear of the cross by which He 
was assailed, vers, 21-28; then, as in real fellowship with the spirits of the blessed, in opposition to 
the solitary tabernacles of spurious separation from the world, ch. xvii. 1-8.—Next, the Church is de- 
scribed as wholly unknown and hidden, vers. 9-18; yet as wonder-working, vers. 14—21; though still 
in human weakness, vers, 22, 28; as free, but voluntarily subject and paying tribute to the old tem- 
ple, vers. 24-27. : 

The historical succession of events was as follows:—In company with His disciples, the Lord 
passed along the left bank of the Jordan, toward the mountains. At Bethsaida Julias He performed 
the cure of a blind person (recorded in Mark viii. 22), at the same time enjoining strict silence upon 
him. Thence they continued their journey to the immediate neighborhood of Caesarea Philippi, touch- 
ing (as it would seem from Mark viii. 27) only the adjoining villages, but avoiding the town iteelf. It 
was in these coasts, or district, that the Lord evoked the confession of Peter, which was followed by 
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the announcement of the foundation of His Church, éxxAyola. Immediately afterward, Jesus distinc 
ly announced His impending sufferings, since these were connected with the foundation of His Church, 
as the latter was with the confession of His name. On this occasion Peter began to rebuke Him; and 
he who had lately been commended as confessing, was now reproved as tempting. The event jus 
recorded led to the admonition, addressed to His disciples generally, on the subject of taking up the 
cross and following Him. A week later, the Lord called His three most intimate disciples to witness 
His transfiguration on the Mount. As they came down, Jesus explained to them the advent and mis- 
sion of Elijah. At the foot of the mountain, the healing of the lunatic boy, possessed with a devil, 
took place. From thence Jesus secretly passed through Galilee, probably for the purpose of acquaint 
ing His friends with those impending sufferings, for which He had already prepared His disciples. 
Refusing the solicitation of His brethren to join the caravan going up to the feast, He went secretly to 
Jerusalem, to the Feast of Tabernacles, which was celebrated in autumn. Thus the history advances 
to the month of October of the year 782 (according to Wieseler, to the 12th October), John vii. 1-10, 
In Jerusalem the events recorded in John vii. 11, etc., took place, when Jesus pointed to the fulfik 
ment of the Old Testament symbols in His life. The healing of the man blind from his birth (John 
ix.), hastened the full and final determination of the Jewish authorities to put Him to death. But in 
all probability Jesus did not continue in Judea during the interval between the Feast of Tabernacles in 
October, and the festival of the Dedication of the Temple in December (according to Wieseler, the 
27th December). During that period He appears to have paid a farewell visit to Galilee, and to have 
- passed from Samaria to Perea, where He tarried till the feast of the Dedication of the Temple (Leben 
Jesu, ii. 2, 1003). After His return to Galilee, Jesus again appeared in public, though probably, as 
in Jerusalem, only surrounded by a large number of His friends. For the last time Jesus now came 
to Capernaum, where He was asked for the payment of the temple tribute, ch. xvii. 24-27. Thus 
far our section. 


RSID 


A. The Church as confessing Christ, the Son of God. Cua. XVI. 13-20. 
(The Gospel for the Festival of St. Peter and Paul.—Parallels: Mark viii. 27-80; Luke ix. 18-21.) 


13 When Jesus came into the coasts [parts, ra pépy] of Cesarea Philippi, he asked his 
14 disciples, saying, Whom [Who] do men say that 1," the Son of man, am? And they 
said, Some say that thou art John the Baptist; some, Elias [Elijah]; and others, Jere- 
15 mias [Jeremiah], or one of the prophets. He saith unto them, But whom [who] sa 
16 ye that am? And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the Christ [the Messiah], 
17 the Son of the living God. And Jesus answered and said unto him, Blessed art thon, 
Simon Bar-jona [Bar Jonah, son of Jonah]*: for flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
18 unto thee, but my Father which Ee is in heaven [the heavens]. And I say also 
[And I also, xdyw 8¢, say] unto thee, That thou art Peter [Iérpos], and upon [on] this 
rock [xérpa]? I will build my Church [éxxAnoia] ;‘ and the gates of hell fiades * shall 
19 not prevail against it. And I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven 
the ieavenel: : and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven [the 
eavens]; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven th 
heavens}. 
20 Then charged’ he his [the]® disciples that they should tell no man that he vas 
Jesus the Christ [he is the Chnist].° 


1 Ver. 18.—The pers. pron. ué in Cod. C. after Aéyoust, [in the teat. rec. before the ver); is wanting in Cod B 
{and in Cod. Sinaiticus} and in several versions, and is omitted by Tischendorf [and Tregnlles and Alford]; Lachmann re- 
tains it, but in brackets. The insertion is more easily explained than the omission.—[If we omit « ¢é, we must translate, 
with Campbell and Conant: Wo do men say that the Son of Man def Or with Alford, who retains the grammatical anom- 
aly, if not blunder, of the Author. Vers.: Wom (tlva) do men say that the Son of Manist Toy vidy rov drépérev 
is equivalent to Jin the ap apy sentence below, ver. 15, Some who retain 4 ¢ in the text (Beza, Cleriona, ete) 
translate: Who do men say that 1am? the Son of Man? 4.4, Do they believe me to be the Messiah? But this does not 
suit the form of the answer, and would require either an affirmative Yea, or a negative No, In the received text 
vdv vily rov Jeowv must be regarded as in apposition to 4 ¢, and is so rendered in the E. V.—P. 8.) 

9 Ver. 17.—{Bar ("3) 1s the Aramate or Chaldaic word used by Daniel in the prophetic vit. 18 (“J eaw... 
and one like the Son of Man came with the clouds of heaven,” ete.), for the Hebrew den (3 , oon, In the Autborined 
E. V. it is retained as the patronymic of Peter, as Matthew retained it in Greek: Bap "lava; Jerome in Latin: Bar 
Jona ; Bengel, de Wette, and Ewald in their German Versions: Bar-Jona; while Tyndale. Cranmer's, and the Goneva 
Bibles, also Luther and Lange translate it into the corresponding vernacular. Compere similar compound names: Ba~ 
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Adbas, Bar-Jeeus, Bar-Nabas, Bar-Sabae, Bar-Timeue, Bar-Tholomaus. The translation depends on whether the 
name is here simply te patronymic, or whether it has an allegorical meaning, as Olshausen and Lange contend. In the 
ana ee it must : eon of Jonah, or Jonas. See Lange's Hweg. Note, and my protesting footnote, on ver. 17. 
9 Ver. 18—(2d el Mérpos, xal dx) ratry 1TH éTpa,—one of the profoundest and most far-reaching 
hetical, but, at the same time, one of the most controverted sayings of the Saviour, the exegetical rock on which the 

y rests Its gigantic claims (bat not by direct proof, but by inference and with the help of undemonstrable interven- 

ing assumptions, as the transferability of Peter’s primacy, his presence in Rome, and his actual transfer of the primacy upon 
the bishop of Rome), under the united protest of the whole Greek Catholic and Protestant Evangelical Churc who con- 
tend that Christ says not a word about successors. Leaving the fuller exposition to the Mregeticul Notes, we have to do 
here simply with the verbal rendering. In our Engl. Vers. as also in the German, the emphasis is lost, since rock and 
Fels sre never used as a proves names. We might literally translate: “Thou art Peter and upon this ;” or: “Thou 
art Stone, Rockman, Man of rock (Feleenmann), and upon this rock; but neither of them would sound idiomatic and 
natural. It is perhaps remarkable that the languages of the two most Protestant nations cannot render the sentence in 
any way favorable to the 2 a identification of the rock of the church with the person of Peter; while the Latin 
Vulgate simply retained the Greek Petrus and petra, and the French translation: “Tu es Pierre, et sur cette plerre,” 


even obliterates the distinction of the gender. The Saviour, no doubt, used in both clauses the Aramaic word XB"9 


(hence the Greek Knoas applied to Simon, John 1. 42; comp. 1 Cor. £ 12; iti, 22; 1x. 5; xv. 5; Gal. iL 9), which means 
rock and is used both ag a proper and a common noun. Hence the old Syriac translatiun of the N. T. renders the passage 
in question thus: © Anath-her kipHa, o'all hode xipHa.” The Arabic translation has a/eachra in both cases. The prop- 
er translation then would be: “ Thou art Rock, and 5 a thia rock,” etc. Yet it should not be overlooked that Matthew 
in rendering the word into Greek, no doubt under the intluence of the Holy Spirit, deliberately changed the gender, using 


the masculise in the one case and the feminine in the other. He had, of course, to use Nérpos in addressing a man 
(as Maldonatus in loc. correctly remarks: Petrus, quia vir erat, non petra fosmineo, sed Petrus masculino nomine 
vocandus erat); but he might with perfect propriety have continued: éwi rovut@ rq@ Térpq, instead of ¢r) 


TauTn TH WET PG (which change Maldonatus less satisfactorily accounts for simply on the philological reason that the 
masculine érpos ef Attécum ef rarum est). The masculine *¢7 pos in Greek (in Homer and elsewhere) means gen- 
erally only a piece of rock, or a stone (ilke the corresponding prose word Ai@os), and very rarely arock. (Meyer, how- 
ever, quotes for the latter stgnification a passage from Plato: Zicvmou wétpos, one from Sophocles, and one from Pin- 
dsr); but the feminine ré7 pa always signifies rock, whether It be used literally or metaphorically (as a symbol of firm- 
ness, but also of hardheartedness). I would not press this distinction, in view of the Syriac NB%5 , and in opposition to 
such eminent commentators as Bengel and Mever, who, like the Rom. Cath. commentators, admit no difference of the 


terms in this case. (Bengel: h@e duo, tet pa et TET pos stant pro uno nomine, sicut unum utrinque nomen 
Kepua legitus in Syriaco.”) But it is certainly possible, and to my mind almost certain, that Matthew expressed by the 
slight change of word in Greek, what the Saviour intended In using, rarpecale the same word in Syriac, viz., that the 
petra on whicd tbe Ciuren is built by Carist, the Divine architect and Lord of this spiritual temple, is not the person 


of Peter as such, but something more deep and comprehensive; in other wo that it is Peter and his confession of the 
central a, of Christianity, or Peter ae the confessor of Christ, Peter in Christ, and Peter, moreover, as representing 
all the a Jes in like relation to Christ cone: Eph. il. 20; Rev. xxi. 14). Nor should we explain ver. 18 indepen- 
dently of ver. It is very significant that, while the deliecing and confessing Peter here is called rock, the dtsobedient 
and dissuading Peter immediately afterward (ver. 28), with surprising severity, is called for the time being Satan, the 
enemy of Christ. if the papacy bas any claim to the rocklike nature of Peter, it has certainly also fallen at times under 
the condemnation of the satanic, anti-cliristian, and denying Peter. Let us hope that it may imitate Peter also in his 
sincere repentance after the denial. Bengel: Videat Petra romana, ne cadut sub censuram voreus 28.—Comp. the 
Reeg. ‘Noles below, and my History of the Apostolic Church, § 89, p. 851 sqq.—P. 8.] 

4Ver. 18.—[All the English versions before Queen Elizabeth, except that of Wiclif (which reads chirche), translate 
dxaxAnola by the corresponding English word congregation; but the Bishope’ Bible substituted for it church, and 
this, by express direction of King James, was retained not only here, but in all other pamence of the N. T. in the revised 
and authorized version of 1611. Among German translators and commentators, the Koman Catholics (van Ess, Arnoldi, 
Allioli) render éxxAnola by the term Kirche (see): while the Protestant translators and commentators (Luther, John 
¥riedr. von Meyer, Stier, de Wette, Ewald, H. A. W. Mever, and Lange) render: Gemeinde (congregation). The Greek 
éxxAnoia, from éxnaréw, to call out, to summon, occurs 114 times in the N. T. (twice in the Gospel of Matthew, but in 
no other Gospel, 24 times in the Acts, 68 times in the Epistles, 20 times in Revelation), and corresponds to the Hebrew 
4mm. It is not to be confounded with the more spiritual and comprehensive term kingdom of God or kingdom of 
heacen, 80 often used by our Saviour. It means generally any popular convocation, congregation, assembly, and in a 
Christian sense the congregation of believers called out of the world and consecrated to the service of Christ. lt is used 
in the N. T. (1) in a general sense, of the whole body of Christian delierera, or the church wntversal, Matt. xvi. 18; 1 
Cor, xii. 28; Gal. 1. 18; Eph. {. 22 (and in all the s where the church is called the body of Christ); 1 Tim. ili. 15; 
Heb. xii. 23, etc.; (2) more frequently in a particular sense, of a local congregation, as in Jerusalem, in Antivch, in 
Ephesus, in Corinth, in Rome, in Galatia, in Asia Minor, etc.; hence, also, it is often used in the plural, ¢. ¢., 
af dxxAnoias THs ’Aalas, 1 Cor. xvi 19; af dxxAnoia rey ¢Ovev, Rom. xvi. 4; the seven churches, Rev. |. 4, 11, 20, 
ete. The Saviour Himself makes use of the word only twice, viz: in our e, where it evidently means the church 
enicereal, which alone is indestructible, and in Matt. xviii. 17, where it can be understood only of a local church or con- 
gregation (tell it to the church). John never uses the term except in his third epistle. The word church is properly no 
translation of éxxAnala at all, but has etymologically a different meaning, being derived from the Greek xuptaxdy, 
< 4, belonging to the Lord, through the mediam of the Gothic, whence also the cognate terms in the Teutonic and Sla- 
eonte langnages, the German Kirche, the Scotch kirk, the Swedish kyrka, the Danish kyrke, the Russian serkow, the 


Polish cerkéew, the Bohemian eyrkew. (Leo, Ferienschri Halle, 1847, derives the word from the Celtic cyrch or 
oyich, 4. 4. centre, meeting place; bat this would not ex oh hada introduction of the word into the Slavonic nations, who 


recetved Christianity from the Greek church.) The word church is now used both in the general and in the particular 
sense, like éxxAnola, and in addition to this aleo in a third sense, viz, of a duéiding, or house of worship (Eusebius; 
Hist. Ecci., 1x. 10, calls the meeting houses of the Christians xupiaxd oixeta), As regards the English translation of 


dxxAnola, a number of modern commentators advocate a return to the term congregation throughout the whole N. T. 

But it is neither possible nur desirable to expel the term church from the English Bible, which has long since become the 

fall equivalent of the Greek éxxAnoia, We might use church, where the word signifies the whole body of believera, and 

ation, where a particular or local assembly of Christians is intended. But even this ls unnecessary. The Geneva 

Bide alee employed the term church in a few passages, though not in ours, where it seems to me to be more appropriate 
than congreg —P. 8.] 

® Ver. 18.—[Il 6Aa: g3ou, in Hebrew dinB "2B, shadre sheol, an alliteration, Iea. xxxvili. 10. On Agdes, as 


Getinct from ell, compare the Eweg. Notes below, and also the Crit. Notes on xi. 28, p. 210.—P. 8.] 
© Ver. 18.—(O8 nh xariaxbcovcty avThs, from xaticxvew Tivos, pravalere adrersus aliquem, comp. 


. 18, Sept. rdale, the Bishops’, King James’, and the Dousy Bibles seree in translating: shall not 7 
prstiide “; ths lat Vulgate: res Dranvalebung adcersus eam; Luther, de Wette, Ewald, Lange: Rbereoditigen, 
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Meyer: dée Obermacht haben (behalten). I prefer the prerail of the Authorized Vers. to overcome (Geneva anise 
expressing better the idea of long-continucd resistance on the part of hades. The term must be ex in 
conformity to the architectural figure which runs through this whule passage :—gatea, build, keye. Hades is represented 
-a8 a hostile fortress which stands over against the apparently defencelesa, yet immovable temple of the Christian Chu 

to which our Lord here promises indestructible life. (K non potest mae The gates of hades, or the realm 

death, by virtue of the universal dominion of sin, admit and confine all men, and (like the gates in Dante's Inferno with 
the famous terrific inscription) were barred against all return, until] the Sxviour overcame death and “him that hath the 
power of death ” (Heb. if, 14), and came furth unharmed and triumphant from the empire of death as conqueror and Prince 
of life. Wades could not retuin Him (Acts fi. 27, 31). The same powcr of life He imparts to His people, who often, espe 
clally during the ages of persecution and martyrdom, seemed to be doomed to destruction, but always rose tu new life and 
vigor, and shall reign with Christ forever. Comp. Rev. i. 18: “Iam slive forevermore, and have the keys of death aad 
hades;” and 1 Cor. xv. 28: “The last enemy tbat shall be destroyed, is death.” This interpretation of the Te appears to 
me much more appropriate than the usual one, which takes hades here in the sense of Ael/, and assumes an active usecult of 
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the infernal armies, ru~bing, as it were, through these gates and storming the fortress of Christ's Church. To this interpre 
tation I object: oe That gutea are not an active and aggressire, but a passive and confining power; (2) that hades, al- 
though closely related to gehenna or hell and Including it, ls yet a wider conception, and means here, as elsewhere, the 


realm of deat 


das Reich der Todten), which swallows up all mortals and con 
the victory of Christ over death, hell, and damnation.—P. 8.] 


es forever those who hare no part in 


T Ver. 20.—Lect. rec.: SsegrelAato [pracepit, tmporacif}. Codd. B.,D.: éwetinnaoey [comminatue eal), 


probably from Mark vill. 80; Luke Ix. 21. 


® Ver. 20.—(The oldest MSS., including Cod. Sinait, read simply: Tots waOnrais without avTov. Meyer and 
Lange overlouk this difference of reading. See Tregelles and Alford.—P. 8.] 


* Ver. 20.—I yo 0vUs is wanting in Important MSS. [The correct reading of all critical editions, sustained by the 
oldest MSS., including Cod. Sinait.,the ancient versions, and patristic quotations, Is simply: 87: avtos dariy 4 


Xpiords, that he ts the Christ (the promised Messiah). The insertion of Jesus in later MSS. was a blunder of some 
mechanical copyist, who paid no attontion to the connection, and added the personal to the official SPP llaton 
it wo 


to tho usual designation of our Lord. 


have been useless to deny or to affirm that He was Jesus.—P. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 13. Into the parts of Ceesarea Philippi. 
—The cure of the blind person at the eastern Beth- 
saida (Mark xiii. 22) had taken place before that. 
Cesarea Philippi, formerly called Paneas (Plin. 1. 
NV. V. 15), from the mountain Panius, dedicated to 
Pan, in the immediate neighborhood. The town is 
supposed to have been the ancient Leshem, Josh. 
xix. 47; JLaish, Judg. xviii. 7; and Dan—“ from 
Dan to Beersheba.” tt lay near the sources of Jor- 
dan, at the foot of Mount Lebanon, 4 day’s journey 
from Sidon, in Gaulonitis, and was partly inhabited 
by heathens. The town was enlarged and beautified 
by Philip the Tetrarch, who called it Cesarea (Kings- 
ton) in honor of Cesar Tiberius. The name Philip- 
pi was intended to distinguish it from Caesarea Pal- 
eating (Robinson, Falest. ii. 439; also, vol. iii. sect. 
ix.). Tradition reports that the woman with the is- 
sue of blood resided here. Her name is said to have 
been Berenice. Agrippa II. further embellished this 
city, and called it Neronias in honor of Nero. The 
modern village of Banias, and the ruins around it, 
mark the site of the ancient city. 

Who [not heb ara a men say that I am ?— 
How do men explain the appearance of the Son of 
Man? Meyer: What do they understand by the 
designation, Son of Man? De Wette: I who am a 
humble, lowly man. But this completely misses the 
peculiar import of the expression, of Man. 

Ver. 14. Some say.—“ The reply shows that, in 
— He was not yet looked upon as the Messiah.” 

eyer. But according to the representation of the 
evangelist, we must rather infer that Christ’s enemies 
had by their calumnies succeeded in lowering the 

pular estimate concerning Him. 
fi John the Baptist.—Sce ch. xiv. 2. This, for a 
time, had been the opinion of the courtiers of Herod. 
—Blijah,—as the precursor of the Messiah. Such 
was the view professed by those whom fear of their 
superiors induced to deny His claims to the Messian- 
ic office, while, from a desire of not entirely surren- 
dering the expectations which had been excited by 
His ds calor te they still regarded Him as a proph- 
et.—Jeremiah.—Of course, in the same sense as 
Klijah,—not in the sense of literally revisiting the 


Everybody knew a i ai the personal name of our Saviour, an 


earth, nor in that of implying the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls [metempeychosis].* The 
opinion of these concerning Jesus was evi 
dently lower than that of those who ed Him as 
Elijah (Mark xv. 85; John i.21), The one party re 
ferred es y to what might be designated as the 
reformation inaugurated by Jesus, while the other 
had regard to His denunciations of the corruptions of 
the times.—Or one of the prophets.— According 
to the lowest view, He was represented by discour 
aged friends as one of theold prophets. Three points 
are clearly brought out in this conversation : 1. That, 
to a certain extent, Jesus was still generally acknow} 
edged by the people. 2. That the faith of the major 
ity had been lowered and misled by the influence of 
their superiors, so that diverging opinions were now 
entertained ing Him. 8. That this inoon- 
stancy and wavering led to a decreasing measure of 
homage. 
Ver, 15. But who say ye that I am ?—This 
was the decisive moment in which the separation of 
the New Testament éxxAynoia from the Old Testa- 
ment theocracy was to be made. The hour bad 
come for the utterance of a distinct Christian cor 
fession. 

Ver. 16. Simon Peter.— Peter answered not 
merely in his own name, but in that of all the disci 
ples.t—Thou art the Christ—i. ¢, the Messiah 


Himself. And this not in the sense im which carnal 2 
Jewish traditionalisnfMeld the doctrine of the Mesai- » 


ah, but in the true and spiritual import of the title— 


~ 


* [Some, however, no doubt believed in a bodily reear , 
rection of Elijah or Jeremiah. The latter was accounted by 
the Jows as the first in the prophetic canon. See Lightfoot | 
on Matt. xxvil 9.—P. 8.]} 

+ [This is the correct view, already maintained by the 
fathers, 6. g., Chrysostom, who, fn Hom. 54, ealls Peter in thie 


connection the mouth of the apostles, Td oTdua Tar are 


ordéAwy, by Jerome: Petrus ex omnium aposo- 
lorum profitetur, and by Thomas Aquinas: Jy6 responded 
ef pro 86 et pro als, Some Rom. Cath. commentators, at 
Passaglia and Arnoldi, for obvious reasons, malntain thal 
Peter spoke only in his own name... Bat the Saviour ad- 
dressed His question to all the disciples, and they certainly 
must have assented to Peter's confession of faith, which they 
had from the time of their calling, and without which they 
could not have been aposties. Comp. Jobn 1. 42. 46, 50, alao 
the remarks of Dr. th. Com, in (vol 


egg, 8 Rom. 
ik p. 849).—P. 5.) 


~ 
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the Son of the living God.—The latter éxpression 
must not be taken merely in a negative sense, as de- 
noting the Zrue God in opposition to false deities ; 
it must also be viewed in a positive sense, as referring 
to Him whose manifestations in Israel were complet- 
ed in and crowned by the appearance of His Son as 
the Messiah. This, however, implies Sonship not 
only in a moral or official, but also in the ontological 
sense. Thus the reply of Peter had all the charac 
teristics of a genuine confession—being decided, sol- 
emn, and deep, 

The confession of Peter is the first and funda- 
mental Christian confession of faith, and the germ 
of the Apostles’ Creed. It is a confession, not of 
mere human opinions, or views, or convictions, how- 
ever firm, but of a divinely wrought faith, and not of 
faith only (J believe that Thou art), but of adoration 
and worship (Zhow art). It is christological, ¢. ¢., a 
confession of Jesus Christ as the centre and heart of 
the whole Christian system, and the only and all-suf- 
ficient fountain of spiritual life. It is a confession 
of Jesus Christ as a true man (Zhou, Jesus), as the 
promised Messiah (the Christ), and as the eternal Son 
of God ig Son—not a son—of the living God), hence 
as the God-Man and Saviour of the world. It is thus 

a confession of the mystery of the Incarnation in the 
widest sense, the great central mystery of godliness, 
“God manifest in the flesh.”—Compare also the ex- 
cellent remarks of Olshausen (in Kendrick’s Am. ed., 
vol. i. p. 545 sq.) and Alford, who, following Olshau- 
sen, says in loc.: “The confession is not made in the 
terms of the other answer: it is not ‘we say,’ or ‘J 
say,’ but * Thou art.’ It is the expression of an in- 
ward conviction wrought by God’s Spirit. The ex- 
cellence of this confession is, that it brings out both 
the human and the divine nature of the Lord: 4 
Xpiords is the Messiah, the Son of David, the 
anointed King ;6 vids rot @eot roi (avros 
is the Eternal Son, begotten of the Eternal Father, as 
the last word most emphatically implies, not ‘Son 
of God’ ip any inferior figurative sense, not one of 
the sons of God, of angelic nature, but the Son of 
the living God, having in Him the Sonship and 
the divine nature, in a sense in which they could 
be in none else. This was the view of the person of 
Christ quite distinct from the Jewish Messianic idea, 
which appears to have been (Justin Mart. Dial. p. 
267) that he should be born from men, but selected 
by God for the office on account of his eminent vir- 
tues. This distinction accounts for the solemn bles- 
sing pronounced in the next verse.. Z@»tos must 
not for a moment be taken here, as it sometimes is 
used (e. g., Acts xiv. 15), as merely distinguishing 
the true from dead idols: it. is here emphatic, 
and imparts force and precision to vids. That Pe- 
ter, when he uttered the words, understood by them 
in detail all that we now understand, is not of course 
here asserted, but that they were his testimony to 
the true Humanity and true Divinity of the Lord, in 
that sense of deep truth and reliance, out of which 
springs the Christian life of the Church.” Meyer, 
indeed, takes roi (avros simply as the solemn epithet 
of the true God in opposition to the dead idols of the 
heathen ; but there was no reason here for contrast- 
ing the true God with heathen idols, and Peter must 
have meant to convey the idea, however imperfectly 
understood by him at the time, that the Godhead it- 
self was truly revealed in, and reflected from, the hu- 
man person of Christ in a sense and to a degree com- 
pared with which all former manifestations of God ap- 


peared to him like dead shadows. He echoed the 
a R84 - 

A ie) - eeu, : Pe iN Ne Melt 
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declaration from heaven at Christ’s baptism: “ This 
is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased,” and 
recognized in Him the essential and eternal life of 
the t Jehovah.—P. S.] x 

er. 17. Jesus answered.—Also a confession, 
decided, solemn, and deep; being the divine confes- 
sion of the Lord in favor of the Church, which had 
now confessed His name, and of her first witness. 

Blessed art thou (comp. Rom. x. 9), Simon, son 
of Jonah.*—Meyer denies in vain the antithesis be- 
tween this address and the new title given to Peter. 
Different views bave been taken in reference to this 
antithesis. 1. Paulus explains it: Simon, or obe- 
dient hearer,—-son of Jonas, or son of oppression. 
2. Olshausen: M35", dove, with reference to the Holy 
Spirit under the figure of a dove. Thou, Simon, art 
a child of the Spirit. 8. Lange (Leben Jesu, ii. 2, 
469): Thou, Simon, son of a dove (which makes its 
nest in the rock, a fi of the Church), shalt be 
called a rock (the rocklike dwelling-place of the dove, 
t. ¢., of the Church).4 With this antithesis the other 
in the same verse is connected. According to the 
flesh, thou art a natural son of Jonah; but accord- 
ing to this revelation of the Spirit, a child of the Fa- 
ther who is in heaven (referring to his regeneration, 
and consequent faith and confession). [Similarly Al- 
ford: The name “ Simon Bar Jonas” is doubtless 
used as indicating his fleshly state and extraction, 
and forming the greater contrast to his spiritual state, 
name, and blessing, which follow. The name {ump 
‘lava, Simon, son of Jonas or Jonah, is uttered when 
he is reminded by the thrice-repeated inquiry, ‘“ Lov- 
est thou me?” of his frailty, in his previous denial 
of nis Lord, John xxi. 15, 16, 17.—P. S.] 

Flesh and blood.—Various views have been 
taken of this expression. 1. Calvin, Beza, Neander, 
de Wette, refer it to our physical nature in opposi- 
tion to the xveiua. To this Meyer objects, that our 
physical nature is termed in Scripture only odpé, not 
oapt wal afua (in 1 Cor. xv. 50, “flesh and blood” 
should be literally understood). 2. According to Light- 
foot and Meyer, it must be taken (with special refer- 
ence to the fact, that the Rabbins use DN) “Ha 


as a kind of paraphrase for Son of man, including 
the accessory idea of the weakness involved in our 
corporeal nature), as simply aoa weak man, 
equivalent to nemo tum (as in Gal. i. 16). 3. 
We explain it: the natural, carnal descent, as con- 
trasted with spiritual generation. John i. 18: of 
obx ¢& aiudray, ob8t ex OeAhparos capKds, Kw. 7. A, 
This appears still further from the connection be- 
tween the expressions, “flesh and blood” and “son 
of Jonah,” and from the antithesis, “ My Father who 


ate [Acar e to Lange's version. Comp. my critical note 
above.—P. 8. 

+ [I confess that this allegorical exposition of the term 
appears to me as far-fetched and as improbable as that of Ols- 
hausen. Bar-Jona has nothing to do with a dove, but isa 
contraction for Bar-Joanna (Chaldaic), é. 4, Son of John, 
as Is evident from John xxi. 15, 16, 
dresses Peter: Ziuwy ‘lwayvov. But there may be in this 
use of the patronymic an allusion to the title Son of Man ia 
ver. 18, which would give. additional emphasis to the coun- 
ter confession, in this sense: That I, the Son of Man, am at 
the same time the Messiah and the eternal Son of God, fs as 
true as that thou, Simon, art the son of Jona; and as.thou 
hast thus confessed Me as the Messiah, I will now confess 
thee as Peter, etc. If the Saviour spoke in Aramaio or 
Chaldaic, as He undoubtedly did on ordinary occasions and 
with His disciples, used the term Sar in ver. 17, with 
reference to Dan. vil. 18, the prophetic passage from which 
the Messtanic appellation Son ; See was derived, so that 
ae (Son of Man) and Bar-Jona would correspond, 


ed 


7, where Christ ad- 


z 
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ie in heaven.” Hence Gal. 1. 16 must mean: When 
I received a commission to preach to the Gentiles, I 
conferred not with my Jewish nationality ; and Eph. 
vi. 12: In reality, we wrestle not with beings of hu- 
man kind, but with the powers of darkness, whose 
representatives and instruments they are; and 1 Cor. 
xv. 50: The kind which is of this world (of the first 
man, who is of the earth) shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God; but we must enter it by a complete 
transformation into a: second and new life which is 
from heaven. Accordingly, the antithesis in the text 
is between knowledge resulting from natural human 
development, or on the basis of natural birth, and 
knowledge proceeding from the revelation of the Fa- 
ther in heaven, or on the basis of regeneration. 
Hath not revealed it,—but My Father.— 
A difficulty has been felt, how to reconcile this dec- 


laration with the fact, that the disciples had at a much | 


earlier pcriod recognized Jesus as the Messiah (John 
i. 42, 46, 50). 1. Olshausen holds that this confea- 
sion of Peter indicates a much more advanced state 
of knowledge : 4 vids rod @eoi, rod (ayros. 2. Ne 
ander thinks that all earlier revelations had more or 
less proceeded from flesh and blood. $8. Meyer sug- 
geste that the text refers to that first acknowledg- 
tment of: Jesus as the Messiah, in consequence of 
which the disciples came and surrendered themselves 
to Him.* 4. In our view, the new element in this 
confession lies, first of all, in its ethical form. It was 
no longer a mere knowledge (or recognition) of Christ. 
While the general knowledge of the Jews concerning 
the Messiah had retrograded, and degenerated into 
discordant and self-contradictory opinions, the knowl- 
edge of the disciples had advanced, and was now 
summed up and concentrated into an act of spiritual 
faith in Peter’s confession, which, in view of the 
hostility of the Jewish rulers, may be characterized 
as a real martyrdom (aprupia). Another new 
element lay in the view now expressed concerning 
the Messiah, On all the main points, the Jewish 
and traditional notions of the Messiah had evident- 
ly been thrown off, and a pure and spiritual faith 
attained from converse with the life of Jesus. In 
both these respects, it was a revelation of the Fa- 
ther in heaven, ¢. ¢., a heavenly and spiritual produc- 
tion. The new life was germinating in the hearts 
of the disciples.—De Wette regards this as 
incompatible with the earlier acknowledgments of 
the Messiah ; while Fritzsche, Schneckenburger, and 
Strauss talk of a twofold period in Christ’s ministry : 
the first, when He was a disciple of John; the seo- 
ond, when He attained to consciousness of His Mes- 
sianic dignity. But these critics have wholly misun- 
derstood this narrative. , 

Ver. 18. But I also say unto thee.—The ex- 
pression shows in a striking manner the reciprocity 
existing between Christ and His disciples. Their con- 
feasion solicits His confession.+ 


* [Not exactly. In the fourth edition of his Com. on 
Matt., p. 320, Meyer assumes that Peter, althongh long since 
convinced, with the rest of the disciples, of the Messiahship 
of Jesus, was on this occasion favored with a special divine 
revelation on the subject, and spoke from a state of inspira- 
tion. “ Daher,” be says, “ist dwexdArAupe nicht auf 
eine schon beim ersten Anschitessen an Jesum erhaltene 
Ofenbarung, welche den Jiingern geworden, su beetehen, 
sondern auf Petecs und eine run ausseichnende beson- 
dere &moxdAuwis ou beechranken.” But Peter con- 
feased in the name of all the other apostles, ees p. 294—P. 8.] 

t rae Et oi Elegans antithesis, Grace 
etiam eficacior: xdya@ &€, sep ET EGO DICO TIBI; 
ryt empiri Lark agg cted pore psapegeaioash Seper4 
ego verv, gut Filius Dei cict sum, dico te esse Pelrwm, id 


Thouart Peter,—Il é7» 0s, in Aramaic XD", 
the stone, or the rock (see Meyer). The Greek mascu’ 
line noun arose from the translation of the name into 
Greek ; the name itself had been given at an earlier 
period, John i. ar was now bestowed a second 
time to indicate relationship subsisting between 
Pder and the Ecclesia, rather than to prove that Pe 
ter really was what his name implied (Meyer). From 
the first this name was intended to be symbolical; 
although its real eee was only attained at a later 

of 


period in the history eter. But at the same time 
the words of Jesus imply the acknowl ent that 
his character as Peter had just ap in this con- 


fession. [It should be observed that in John i. 42 

(in the Gr. text, ver. 48) we read: “Thou shalt be 

— ise ) Cephas,” but here: “Thou art (ed) 
eter.”"—P. §. 

And .on this rock.—For the various inter 
pretations of this sce Wolf's Cure. We 
submit the following summary of them: 1. The 
term “rock” is referred to Christ Himself. Thus 
Jerome,* Augustine,} Chemnitz, Fabricius, and oth 


est vicarium mewn [?], quem Filium Dei esse ‘equa 
es, Nam m meam, qua super me adificata eat, 
super te etiam, tanquam sree secundarium quoddam 
Sundamentum adificabo."—P. 8. 

in his Comme: 


* {This needs modification. 
on Matt. xvi. 18 (Opera, ed. Vallars., tom. vil. p. 124), ex- 
plains the passage thus: “Sicut ¢pse lumen A do- 
naucit, ut lumen mundé appellarentur, cateraqgue ex Do- 
mino sortti eunt cocabula : tta et Simoni, Qui CREDEBA? 
IN PETRAM CuristuM, Petré largitus est nomen. A 
cundum metaphoram pera, recte dt ei: ZADIFICABO 
ECCLESIAM MEAM SUPER TE.” The last words ( te) 
show that he referred the petra not only te Ch tine 
derivative sense also to Peter as the confessor. in ab- 
other e (Ep.ad Darmas. papam, Ep. 15, ed. Vall, £ 
87 sq.) he says of Peter: “super tam petram edificatam 
ecclesiam acto.” Jerome also regards the bisbop of Rome 
as the successor of Peter, but advocates elsewhere the equal 
tights of bishops, so that he can be quoted only in favor of a 
Roman primacy of honor, not of a supremacy of jurisdiction. 
Comp. on Jerome’s-views concerning the papacy the second 
voL of rid rine Pe History, now preparing for tke 
P +P. sq.—P. B. 

+ . @, AUGUSTINE in bis later years; for af first he re- 
fe the petra to the person of Peter. He says in bis Be 
tractatione, i. cap. 21, at the close of his life: “I have 
somewhere said of St. Peter that the church fs built upon 
him as rock. ... But I have since frequently said that the 
word of the Lord: ‘Thou art Petrus, and on this pefra I 
will build my church,’ must be anderstood of Him, whom 
Peter confeased as Son of the living God; and Peter, so 
named after this rock, represents the person of the chu 
which is founded on this roek and has received the ke 
the kingdom of heaven. For it was not said to him: ‘ 
art a rock’ (petra), but,‘ Thou art Peter’ (Petrus); and 
the rock was Christ, through confesston of whom Simon re- 
ceived the name of Peter. Yet the reader may decide 
which of the two interpretations is the more probable.” In 
the same strain he says, in another place: “Peter, in virtue 
of the primacy of his apostolate, stands, by a figurative gen- 
cralization, for the church... When it was said to him, ‘I 
will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven,” &e., 
he represented the whole church, which in this world is as- 
sailed by various temptations, as if by floods and storms, yet 
does not fall, because it is founded upon a rock, from which 
Peter recelved his name. For the is not so named from 
Peter, but Peter from the rock (ron enim a Petro petra, 
sed Petrua a petra). even as Christ is not so called afier the 
Christian, but the Christian after Christ. For the reason 
why the Lord says, ‘ On this rock I will build my chureh,’ ie 
that Peter had said: ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.’ On this rock, which thou hast confessed, says 
he, I will build my church. For Christ was the rock (ee = 
enim erat Christus), upon which also Peter bi was 
built; fur other foundation can no man lay, than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ. Thus the church, which is bdoilt 
upon Christ, has received from Him, in the person of Peter, 
the keys of heaven: that is, the power of binding and loce- 
ing sina” (Aug. 7ract.dn Erang. Joannta, 124,§5) Am- 
BROGE, too, at one time refers the petra to Christ, aa when 
he says in Luc. ix. 90: * Petra est Christua,” etc, but af 
other times to the person of Peter, as in tho famous morra- 


ing hymn quoted by Augustin (Hoo ¢pea pera 


EROME, 
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ere.*—2. It is referred to Peter’s confession. Thus most 
of the Fathers, several Popes, Leo L,+ Huss in the 
Tractat, de ia, the Articuls Smalcald. in the Ap- 


Ounente, culpam diluit), and again to his confession, or 
rather to Peter and his confession. Comp. my Church 
Ri vol. if. p. 304. A similar spparent inconsistency 
we find in other fathers. The reference of the rock to Christ 
was also advocated by Turoporer, ad 1 Cor. fil. 11, the 
venerable Bepg én Mare. ili.: “ Petra erat Chriatue (1 Cor. 
x. 4). Nam Simont qut credebat in Petrzam Curerom, 
Petri largitus est nomen;” and even by Pope Gregory 
VU. in the {uscription to the crown he sent to the German 
rival emperor Rudolph: “ Perra (i. 6, Ohrist) dedit Prrro 
(Peter), Petave (the pope) diadema —P, 8.) 

* [Bapecta'ly Catovius, of the Lutheran, and quite re- 
cently Dr. Worpsworttu, of the Anglican, and (evident! 
under the influence of Wordsworth's arguments) Dr. Jos. 
ALExaxDEs, of the Presbyt. Church (although the latter, as 
usual with him in critical passages, does not finally decide). 
Dr. Wordsworth rests his labored defence of the later Augus- 
tinian interpretation mainly on the difference between 
gérpos, stone, and wétpa, rock, which he thinks (referring 
to tfoot and Beveridge) had a parallel in the 8 
Cephas and Cepha (doubtful); on tho fact that in the O. T. 
the title Rock is reserved to God ane 2 Sam. xxii. 82; 
Ps. xviii. 831; Ixil 2, 6, 7, ete.); and on the tted equality 
of the aposties. He thus paraphrases the words of the Sa- 
viour : ‘I myself, now confessed by thee to be God and 
Man, am the Rock of the Church. is is the foundation 
on which it {s built... And because 8t. Peter had confessed 
Him as such, He says to St. Peter, ‘Thou hast confessed 
= and I will now confess thee; thou hast owned Me, I 
will now own thee; thou art Petor; ¢. ¢, thou art a live 
stone, hewn out of, and bailt upon Me, the living 
Thou art a genuine Petros of Me, the divine Petra. And 
whosoever would be a lively stone, a Peter, must imitate 
thee in this thy true confession of Me the living Rock ; for 
upon this 2 that Is,on Myself, believed and confessed 
to be both God and Man, I build My Church.’ —This 
is all true enough in itself considered, but it is no exposition 
of the Everybody knows and admits, that in the 
highest sense of the term Chrtet and He alone is the im- 
movable (divine) Rock of the Chureh, the foundation 


(@euéAios), on which the epostles built and besides which 
po other can be Iaid, 1 Cor. ifl.11; comp. 1 Cor. x. 4 (sérpa) 
Matt. vii. 94, 25. But it is equally true that in a 

nate sense the apostles are the (human) foundation 


soa which the Church is built, Eph. il. 20 (éro:nodounOdr 


ves dx) TG OeperAly tay aroordAwy Kal xpopnray, 


 wTA.); Bev. xxi 14 (Genértos 863exa, «.7.A.). Now in 


our Christ appears not as rock, 4. 4, as of the 
bailing itsclf but under a higher figure a areAtocs and 
Lord of the whole spiritual temple; and the mixing of fig- 


, ures in one breath, as this interpretation implies, would be a 


I 


L 


‘and Augustine) to Christ Himself (Comp. 


plain violation of rhetorical taste and propriety such as we 
should not for a moment think of in connection with our 
Saviour. Agnin, the anxtanaclasis (¢. ¢., the rhetorical fig- 
ure of repeating the same word in a different sense) 
conclusive against this explanation. The demonstrative 
Tavry must refer to II érpos, which immediately pre- 
eedes; for there is not the least intimation that the Sa- 
viour, after having said: “ Thow art nm,” turned 
away from Peter, and, pointing to Himself, continued: 
“and on tuts rock (4. 4, Myself, ¢x’ cuavr@) I will dutld 
My Church.” On the contrary, He immediately continues: 
“And I will give ro THER,” xal 360 ool, which can, of 
course, mean nobody else but Peter. This interpretation of 
A tine and Wordsworth destroys the rhetorical beauty 
and emphasis of the passage, and can give us no advantage 
whatever in our controversy with Rome, which must and can 
be refuted on far better grounds than forced exegesis. —P. 8. 
+ (This reference .to the fathers is too indefinite, an 

hardly correct as faras Leo and the popes are concerned. 
The majority of the asap Hilary, Ambrose, Jerome, Au- 
gustine. Leo I, Gregory of Nazianzen, Chrysostom, Cyril of 
Alexandria, Theodoret, etc., vary in their interpretation, re- 
ferring the petra sometimes to the person of Peter, some- 
times to his faith or confession, and sometimes (as Jerume 


aldonatuas, 
Comment. tn quatuor Evan ed. Martin, tom. |. p. 
$19 eq., and my History of he Chetstian fr 


Church, vol. 
§§61 and 68, pp. 302 eaq. and 814 aqq., where the principal 
passages are quoted.) 


ut this inconsistency is more ap- 


egies than real, since Peter and his faith in Christ cannot 
ge d in this passage. Peter repevecs the other 
es) as believing and confessing Christ (but in no 


other capacity) Is the This is the true in- 
terpretation, noticed by Lange sub namber & b), Comp. 


pend., Luther,* Febronius, and others.}—8. It is ap- 
plied to Peter himself. (a) In the popish sense, by 
Baronius and Bellarmin, [ Passaglia, | as implying that 
Peter was invested with a permanent primacy.{ (6) 
With reference to the special call and work of Peter 
as an Apostle. By thee, Peter, as the most promi- 
nent of My witnesses, shall the Church be founded 
and established: Acts ii. and x. So, many Roman 
Catholics, as Launoi, Dupin,—and later Protestant 
expositors, as Werenfels, Pfaff, Bengel, and Crusius. 
Heubner thinks that the antanaclasis, or the connect- 
ing of Peter with xé7pa, is in favor of this view. 
But he [as also nearly all other commentators who 
represent this view] combines with it the application 
of the term to the confession.§—4. It is applied to 
Peter, inclusive of all the other Apostles, and, indeed, 
of all believers. Thus on Matt. xvi. 18: 
“Every believer who is enlightened by the Father is 


my Orttical Note, 8, p. 298. But the confession or faith 
cannot be meant, for two reasons: first, because this 
construction assumes an abrupt transition from the person 


to a thing and destroys the significance of the demo ve 


and emphatic rabry which evidently refers to the nearest 
antecedent Petros; and secondly, because the church is not 
built upon abs doctrines and confessions, but spon live 

persons belfeving and confessing the truth (Eph. fi. 20; 
1 Pet. il. 46; Gal ff. 9; Rev. xxi. 14). Dr. Jos. A. Alexan- 
der, however, is too severe on this interpretation in calling 
it as forced and unnatural as the Roman Catholic. It un- 
beable implies an element of truth, since Peter in this 
paseage 3 ad as the bold and fearless confessor of 

hrist.—P. 8.) 


* (In Luther's Randgloese, but so as to combine this ex- 
planation with the fourth mentioned above (of Origen): 
* Alle Christen sind Petri um der Bekenninise willen, die 
hier Petrus thut, welche tet der Fels, darauf Petrus und 
Qe Petri gedauet sind,.”—P. 8.] 

+ [Among modern commentators EwaLp, Die drei ersten 


Evangelien, p. 272, who understands, however, by ™¢Tpa 
not so much the confession, as the futth itself which pre- 
cedes it.—P. 8.) 

¢ [The Romish interpretation is liable to the following 
objections: (1) It obliterates the distinction between petroe 
and petra; (2) it is inconsistent with the true nature of the 
architectural figure: the foundation of a building is one and 
abiding, and not constantly renewed and changed; (8) it 
confounds priority of time with permanent superiority of 
rank ; (4) it confounds the apostolate, which, strictly speak- 
ing, is not transferable but confined to the original personal 
disciples of Christ and inspired organs of the Holy Spirit, 
with the poet eposters pg. (5) it involves an {njue- 
tice to the other apostles, who, as a body, are expressly 
called the foundation, or foundation stones of the church ; 
(6) it contradicts the whole spirit of Peter's epistles, which 
is strongly antihierarchical, and disclaims any superiori 
over his favo pion yesrs +” (7 finally, it rests on gratul- 
tous assumptions which can never be proven either exegeti- 
cally or historically, viz., the transferability of Peter's prima- 
cy, and its actual transfer upon the bishop, not of Jerusalem 
nor of Antioch (where Peter certainly vevy but of Rome 
exclusively. Comp. also the long note to §94 in my History 
of the A urch, p. 874 8qq.—P. 8. 

§ [So OrsHavssn: “ Peter, in his new spiritual char- 
acter, appears as the supporter of Christ's great work; Je- 
sus Himself is the creator of the whole, Peter, the first stone 
of the bailding;” pe Wrerre: “éx) rabrp ty xér9q, 
on thee as this firm confessor ;” Murer: “on no other but 
this (ravrp) rock, 4 4, Peter, so called for his firm and 
strong faith in Christ;” ALvorp: “Peter was the first of 
those foundation-stones (Epb. ii, 20; Rev. xxt. 14) on which 
the living temple of God was built: this building itself be- 
ginning on the day of Pentecost by the laying of three thow- 
sand licing stones on this very foundation;” D. Brown: 
“not on the man Bar-jona; bat on him as the heaven-taught 
Confessor of such a faith;” and more or less clearly, Gro- 
tius (“ Petrua a me nominatus e8, guta eria tra”), 
Le Clere, Whitby, Doddridge, Clarke, Bloomfield, Barnes, 
Eadie, Owen, Crosby (who, however, wrongly omits the ref- 
erence to the confession), Whedon, Nast. Ican see no ma- 
terial difference between this interpretation and Lange's own 
sub No. 6, which is only a modification or oxpansion of it. I 
have already remarked in a former note that this is the true 
exposition which the majority of the fathers intended, though 
with some inclination to the subsequert Romish application 
of the promise to a supposed successor.—P. 8.) 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


‘also a rock.”—5. In our opinion, the Lord here gen- 
eralizes, so to speak, the individual Peter into the 
eral xérpa, referring to what may be called the 
etrine characteristic of the Church—viz., faith/ful- 
ness of confession,*—as first distinctly exhibited by 
Peter. Hence the words of Jesus only refer to Peter 
in so far as by this confession he identified himself 
with Christ, and was the first to upbuild the Church 
by his testimony. But in so far as the text alludes 
to an abiding foundation of the Church, the expres- 
sion refers not to the Apostle as an individual, but to 
wérpa in the more general sense, or to faithfulness of 
confession. That Peter was here meant in his higher 
relation, and not in himself, appears from the change 
of terms, first x érpos, then wé7pa; also from 
the contrast in ver. 22; while the fact that his dis- 
tinction conferred no official primacy is evident from 
this, that the same rights and privileges were be- 
stowed upon all the Apostles: Matt. xviii. 18; John 
xx. 28; Eph. ii. 20; Rev. xxi. 14. That he himself 
claimed no preéminence appears from his First Epis- 
tle, in which he designates Christ as the corner-stone, 
‘and Christians as living stones, 1 Pet. ii, 5,6 (as 
themselves Peters, or related to Peter). Lastly, that 
he knew of no successors in the senseof the Papacy, 
is proved by his exhortation to the presbyters not to 
be lords over God’s heritage (the «A# por, 1 Pet. 
v. 8). 
bey Ohuroh.—Here the éxxAnola of Christ 
appears for the first time in distinct contrast to the 
Jewish congregation, 5=p. Hence the passage 
refers not simply to a community of believers, but 
: to a definite organization of this ee eee 
what follows on the keys). Accordingly, the e 
alludes to the Church as the orgarfized and visible 
form of the BaoiAcla ray ovpaywy. The Church is 
. not the kingdom of heaven itself, but-a positive insti- 
tution of Christ by which, on the one hand, the king- 
dom of heaven becomes directly manifest in the 
world by its worship, while, on the other hand, it 
spreads through the world by means of its missionary 
efforts. The Church bears the same relation to the 
kingdom of heaven as the Messianic state under the 
Old Testament to the theocracy, the two being cer- 
tainly not identical. 
The gates of hades (underworld).—De Wette: 
“ Here, equivalent to the kingdom of Satan.” But 
this is not the scriptural conception of hades or 
sheol. Throughout the Bible hades means the king- 
dom of death; which is, indeed, connected with the 
kingdom of Satan, but has a more comprehensive 
meaning. Hades is described as having gates ; it is 
figuratively represented as a castle with gates (Song 
viii. 6; Job xxxviii. 17; Isa. xxxviii. 10 ;ePs. cvii. 
18). These gates serve a hostile purpose, since they 
opened, like a yawning abyss of death, to swallow up 
rade and then Peter, or the Apostles and the 
Church, in their martyrdom. For a long time it 
' seemed as if the Church of Christ would become the 
prey of this destroying hades. But its gatcs shall 
not ultimately prevail—they shall be taken; and 
Christ will overcome and abolish the kingdom of 
death in His Church (see Isa. xxv. 8; Hos. xiii. 14; 
1 Cor. xv. 15; Eph. i 19, 20). Of course, the pas- 
sage also implies conflict with the kingdom of evil, 
and victory over it; but its leading thought is the 
triumph of life over death, of the kingdom of the 
resurrection over the usurped reign of the kingdom 
of hades.—Erasmus, Calvin, and others, refer it to 


* (Die petrinieche Bekonatnisstrove.—P. 8.) 


the victory over Satan ; Grotius, to that over death * 
Ewald, to that over all the monsters of hell, let loose 
through these open gates ; Gldckler, to that over the 
machinations of the kingdom of darkness (the gate 
being the place of.council in the East); Meyer, te 
the superiority of the Church over hades, without 
any allusion to an attack on the part of hades. The 
idea, that the Old Testament éxxcAncia would fall 
before the gates of hades, is here evidently implied 
(Leben Jesu, ii. 2, p. 887.) 

Ver. 19. The keys of the kingdom of heav- 
en.—Luke xi. 52; Rev. i. 18; iii 7; ix. 1; xx 1. 
It is the tive of the Apostles, either to admit 
into the tein pdon of heaven, or to exclude from it. 
Meyer: “The figure of the keys corresponds with 
the figurative expression oixo3oufiow in ver. 18; 
since in ver. 18 the é¢xxAnola, which, at Christ's 
second appearing, is destined to become the Bacwela 
Tey ovpayw»—(as if this were not already ita real, 
though not its open character, which at Christ's 
second coming shall only become outwardly mani- 
fest !)—is represented as a building. But, in refer 
ence to Peter, the figure c from that of 
rock, or foundation, to that of an oixovduos; or, in 
other words, from the position and character of 
Peter to his office and work.” But evidently the 
antithesis here presented is different from this view. 
Peter is designated the foundation-stone as being the 
first confessing member of the Church, though with 
an allusion to his calling ; while in his official rels- 
tion to the Church he is represented as guardian of 
the Holy City. Hence the expression, rock, refers to 
the nucleus of the Church as embodied in Peter; 
while the keys allude to the apostolic office and roca 
tion in the Church. . 

[Aurorp: “ Another personal promise to Peter, 
remarkably fulfilled in his being the first to admit 
both Jews and Gentiles into the Church ; thus using 
the power of the keys to open the door of salvation.” 
WorpswokrtH applies the promise in a primary and 
personal sense to Peter, but in a secondary and gen- 
eral sense also to the Church, and especially the min- 
isters who hold and profess the faith of Peter and 
are called to preach the gospel, to administer the 
sacraments, and to exercise discipline. AUGUSTINE: 
“* Has se homo unus, sed unitas accepit eco 
sa.”—P, §. : 

And whatsoever thou shalt bind.—<A some 
what difficult antithesis, especially with reference to 
the preceding context. Bretschneider marae 
“The expression ‘ binding’ means to bind with 
Church ; and ‘ loosing,’ to loose from the Church.” 
But this is to confound ideas which are very different 
Olshausen understands it of the ancient custom of 
tying the doors. But the text speaks of a key. 
Stier regards it as in accordance with rabbinical 
phraseology, taken from the Old Testament ; bindiag 
and loosing being equivalent to forbidding and per- 
milting, and more especially to remitting and rdotw 
tng sins. But these two ideas are quite different. 
oe Schdttgen, and, after them, yon Ammon, 
hold that the expression implied three things: 1. 
Authority to. dec a thing unlawful or lawful. 
Thus Meyer regards 3¢e:y and Avew as equivalent to 
the rabbinical “ON and ""M7, to forbid, and to 
permtt, 2. To pronounce an action, accordingly, a8 


* [Grotins has a long and Jearned note on the passage, and 
says: “ Nusguam reperis a5o0u cocem neque apud Heb 
lenistas neque apud novi fadoris scriptores in alia signt- 


Jcatione guum aut mort, aut sepulcaAri, aut atatus pod 
mortem, gua omnia sunt inter se Gfiniz,” et.—P. 4)  - 


CHAP. XVI. 13-20. 


criminal or innocent. 38. Thereupon to pronounce a 
ban or to revoke it. But as the Lord hen speaks 
of the keys of the kingdom of heaven, He can only 
have referred directly to the last-mentioned meani 
of the expression, though it involved the first an 
second, as the sentence of the Apostles would always 
be according to truth. A comparison of the par- 
allel passage in Matt. xviii. 18 confirms this view. 
There Church discipline is enjoined on the disciples 
collectively, to whom precisely the same assurance is 
given which in the text is granted to Peter alone ; 
while in John xx. 23 the order is nape the ex- 
pression, remitting sins, being equivalent for loosing, 
and retaining sins, for binding. . The whole passage 
forms a contrast to the ecclesiastical discipline of 
the Pharisees, Matt. xxiii. From the evangelical 
charactér of the New Testament ministry, it seems to 
us impossible to interpret the expression as ee 
to forbid and to permit, according to the analogy o 
rabbinical usage. To bind up sins, as in a bundle, 
implies coming judgment (Job xiv. 17 ; Hos. xiii. 12); 
while, on the other hand, sins forgiven are’ described 
as loosed (LXX. Isa. xl. 2). Both figures are based 
on a deeper view of the case. When a person is refused 
admission into the Church, or excluded from it, all the 
guilt of his life is, so to speak, concentrated into one 
judgment ; while its collective effect is removed, or 
loosed, when he is received into the Church, or 
absolved. The object of this binding and loosing is 
stated only in general terms. No doubt it combined 
all the three elements of the power of the keys, as: 
the non-remission or remission of sins (Chrysostom 
and many others),—viz.: 1. The principle of admis- 
gion or non-admission into the Church, or the an- 
nouncement of grace and of judgment (the kingdom 
of heaven is closed to unbelievers, opened to be- 
lievers). 2 Personal decision as to the admission 
of catechumens (Acts viii.). 3. The exercise of dis- 
cipline, or the administration of excommunication 
from the Church (in the narrower sense, é. ¢., without 
curse or interdict attaching thereto). In the anti- 
thesis between earth and heaven, the former expres- 
gion refers to the order and organization of the 
visible Church ; the latter, to the kingdom of heaven 
itself. These two elements then—the actual and the 
ideal Church—were to coincide in the pure adminis- 
tration of the Apostles. But this promise is limited 
by certain conditions. It was granted to Peter in 
his capacity as a witness, and as confessing the 
revelation of the Father (Acts v.), but not to Peter as 
wavering or declining from the truth (Matt. xvi. 23 ; 
Gal. ii 


ii. 

ver 20. That they should tell no man.— 
Since the people would not give up their carnal 
notions of a worldly mjJennium. The Christian 


acknowl ent of the Messiah was not to be mixed 
up with Jewish expectations. Christ’s Messianic 
life had to be actually completed before His disciples 


were to testify of Him as the Christ. Nay, the Lord 
Himself was to be the first publicly to announce it 
to the people, in the hour of His martyrdom (Matt. 


xxvi. 64). 
DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. At first sight it may seem an accident that the 
first announcement of the Church as distinct from, 
and in contrast to, the State—while the ancient theo- 
cratic community combined both Church and State— 
should have been made in the district of*Czsarea, 
which owned the sway of so mild a monarch as 
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Philip. At any rate, the event was one of universal 
historical importance, and may be regarded as the 
preparation for the feast of Pentecost. 

2. In what passed between our Lord and His 
disciples we are led to observe,—{1) The contrast 
between human opinions of religion and a confession 
of faith prompted and evoked by the grace of God: 
—in the former case, fear, dejection, uncertainty, and 
discordance ; in the latter, courage, frankness, cer- 
tainty, and unity. (2) The indissoluble connection 
between true confession and a life of revelation and 
in the Spirit, or regeneration ; (3) between a common 
confession and the formation of the visible Church ; 
(4) between the confession of the Church to Christ 
and Christ’s confession to the Church ; (5) between 
the character of the first believing confessor and his 
official calling. 

3. In the text, Peter is presented to us in a two- 
fold relationship : (1) As Peter; (2) as receiving the 
keys. The former designation applied to him as the 
first believing confessor, the first member of the 
éxxAnola, to which others were afterward to be 
tas Hence it referred to his practical life as ‘a 

istian bearing witness to Jesus, rather than to 
his official position in the Church. This spiritual 
character formed the basis of his office in the nar- 
rower sense, the main purport of which was to ar- 
range individual believers into a community, and, by 
organizing a visible Church, to separate between the 
world and the kingdom of heaven. As being the 
first witness to Jesus, Peter, so’ to speak, laid the 
foundation of the Church: (1) By his confession on 
this occasion ; (2) by his testimony, Acts ii.; (8) by 
his admission of the Gentiles into the Church, Acts 
x.; (4) by being the means of communicating to the 
Church the distinguishing feature of his character— 
fidelity of confession. 

4. On the fact that the Church indelibly bears 
not only the characteristic of Peter, but of all the 
Apostles ; or that all the apostolic offices are un- 
c bly perpetuated in it, comp. Com. on ch. x. 
(against Irvingism), and Schaff’s History of the 
Apostolic Church, 3129, p. 516 sqq. 

5. In its a te nucleus, tts apostolic beginning, 
and ils a ic depth and com , the Church 
is so thoroughly identified with the kingdom of 
heaven itself, that its social determinations should 
in all these respects coincide with the declaration 
of God’s Spirit. But this applies only in so far as 
Peter was really Peter—and hence one with Christ, 
or as Christ is in the Church. That there is a 
difference between the Church and the kingdom of 
heaven, which may even amount to a partial opposi- 
tion, is implied in the antithesis: “on earth” —“ tn 
heaven.” 


6. The present occasion must be regarded as the 
initial foundation, not as the regular and solemn insti- 
tution, of the Church. The promises given to Peter 
stiJl relate to the future. For the strong faith which 
prompted his confession was rather a prophetic flash 
of inspiration (the blossom), than a permanent state 
of mind (the fruit).. This appears from the following 
section. 

4. In this passage Peter is represented as the - 
foundation-stone, and Christ as the builder; while in . 
1 Cor. iii. 11, Christ is designated the foundation, . 
and the Apostles the builders. ‘The latter figure © 
evidently alludes to the relation between the chang- 
ing and temporary laborers in the Church, and her 
eternal and essential character, more especially her 
eternal foundation; while the figurative language of 
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Jesus applies to the relation between the starting- 
point and commencement of the Church in time, her 
outward and temporal manifestation, and her eternal 
Builder.” (From the author’s Leben Jesu, ii, 2, p. 
886). Richter (Erkldrte Hausbtbel, i. 157): “ The 
Church opens the way into the kingdom of heaven. 
Christ built on Peter and the Apostles, not His king- 
dom, but His Church, which is one, though not the 
only, form in which Christianity manifests itself.” 
Hence Olshausen is mistaken in regarding the éxxA7- 
ofa as simply tantamount to the BasiAela rob Geo. 

[Worpswortn observes on the words: they shall 
' not prevail: “ That these words contain no promise 
_ of infallibility to St. Peter, is evident from the fact 

that the Holy Spirit, speaking by St. Paul in Canon- 

ical Scripture, says that he erred (Gal. fi. PEE. 
And that they do not contain any promise of infalli 
bility to the bishop of Rome is clear, among other 
proofs, from the circumstance that Pope Liberius (as 
Athanasius relates, Historia Arian., 41, p. 291) lapsed 
into Arianism, and Honorius was anathematized of 
old by Roman pontiffs as an heretic.”—P. 8.] 

8. For special treatises on the supposed pri 
of Peter, see HEUBNER, p. 286; .Danz, Univer 

article Primat ; BrerscHNEmweEr, Syste- 
matische Entwicklung, p. 796, ete. 

9. On the power of the keys, see Hrupner, p. 
240; THE auTHOR’s Positive ik, p. 1182,— 
the literature belonging to it, p. 1196 ; Berl. Kirchl. 
Veerteljahreschrift, ii. 1845, Nr. 1; Rorae, Ethék, iv. 
1066, [Compare also WorpswortH, ALForD, Browx, 
and the American commentators, Barnes, ALEXAN- 
ts Psy JacoBus, WHEDON, Nast, on ch. xvi. 


' HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The Church of Christ founded under the sentence 
of expulsion pronounced on Christ and His Apostles 
both by the Jewish Church and the State: 1. Its 
preparatory announcement, ch. xvi. ; 2. its complete 
and real foundation (Golgotha) ; 3. its solemn insti- 
tution and manifestation, Acts li. ; comp. ch. iii. and 
iv. and Heb. xiii. 18.—The decisive question, “ Who 
do men say that the Son of Man” is f—Difference 
between opinions about Christ and the confession of 
Christ.—Thé first New Testament confession of Christ, 
viewed both as the fruit and as the seed of the king- 
dom of heaven: 1. The fruit of the painful labor and 
sowing of Christ ; 2. the germ and seed of every future 
confession of Christ.—The confession of Peter an 
evidence of his spiritual life: 1. In its freedom and 
cheerful self-surrender ; 2. in its decidedness; 8. in 
its infinite fulness ; 4. in its general suitableness for 
all disciplee.—Jesus the Christ, the Son of the living 
God: 1. In His nature; 2. in His mission; .8. in His 
work.—The joy of the Lord at the first fruits of His 
mission.—The confession of the Lord to His Congre- 
gation: 1. How it will continue to become more 
abundant even to the day of judgment. (“ Whoso- 
ever shall-confess Me,” etc.) 2. What it imports. 
(The blessedness of Simon in his character as Peter.) 
—The Son of the living God acknowledging those 
who are begotten of the Father as His own relatives 
and brethren.—The life of faith of Christians ever a 
revelation of the Father in heaven.—Genuine confes- 
sion a fruit of regeneration—The rock on which 


* [Bat this was only an error of conduct, not of doctrine; 
and hence proves noth DE against the inspiration of the a 
ties, nor the pretended bility of their suocessors.—P. 8.] 
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Christ has founded His Church, or Peter in s spin 
itual sense, is faithfulness of confession (Bekenntniss. 
treue).—Fidelity of confession the first characteristie 
mark of the Church.—Relation between Christ, the 
Rock of the kingdom of heaven, the corner-stone of 
the everlas Church, and the rock-foundation on 
which His visible Church on earth is reared: 1. In 
the one case, the Apostles are the builders, and Christ 
the rock and corner-stone ; 2. in the other case, the 
Apostles are the foundation, and Christ the builder. 
—QOnly when resting on that rock which is Christ 
will His people become partakers of the same nature. 
—How the Church of Christ will endure forever, in 
spite of the gates of Hades.—The old, legal, and 
typical Church, and the new Church of the living 
Saviour, in their relation to the kingdom of death: 
1. The former is overcome by the kingdom of death; 
2. the latter overcomes the kingdom of death— 
Complete victory of Christ’s kingdom of life over the 
kingdom of death.—First Peter, then the keys; or, 
first the Christian, then the office.—The power of 
the keys as a spiritual office: 1. [ts infintle impor- 
tance : announcement of the statutes of the ki 

of heaven; decision respecting the admission and 
continuance ie member or, in its threefold bear. 
ing—(a) on the hearers of the word generally, (5) on 
catechumens, and (c) on communicants. 2. The 
conditions of its exercise: a living confession, of 
which Christ is the essence; readiness to bind as 
well as to loose, and vice verad, the ratification of 
the kingdom of heaven.—The keys of the prisons 
of the Inquisition, and of the coffers of Indulgencea,* 
a8 com with the keys of the kingdom of heav- 
en; or, the difference between the golden and the 
iron keys.—The confession of faith kept as a secret 
from the enemies of Christ.—The preparatory festi 
val of the New Covenant. 

Starke :—It is useful, and even necessary, for 
preachers to be aware of the erroneous fancies which 
are in vogue among their hearers on the subject of 
religion.— Cramer: Every man should be able to 
give an account of his faith, John xvii. 3.—The dis- 
cordant thoughts respecting the of Christ.— 
Mojus: The just must live by his own faith— 
Ostander: Be not vacillating, but assured in your 
own minds.—/Jerome E sare rapt odum os logui 
pro toto e, sic Petrus lingua erat A 
et pro pomibes tpee respondit.—The oer ws con- 
fessions of Peter, Matt. xiv. 38 ; John vi. 68 —If we 
acknowledge Christ aright in our heart, we shall also 
freely confess Him with our mouth, Rom. tz 10.— 
The divine and human natures combined in the per 
son of Christ.—Blessedness of faith—To know 
Christ is to be saved, John xvii. 8.— Quesnel : True 
blessedness : 1. It consistg not in the advantages of 
birth, nor in natural gifts, nor in riches, nor in repa- 
tation and dignity; but, 2. in the possession of the 
gifts of through Christ.—Hedtnger : All true 
aith is the gift of God.—Osiander : If the truth of 
God is mixed up with human fancice, it does more 
harm than good.—Let no one hastily talk of the 


*(In German: Die fi tonskerkerschlisecl und 


- Ablasakastenechiiissel. The Edinb. transl. mixes theese two 


distinct ideas into one by rendering: “ The nove of the pris- 
ona und indulgences of the Inquisition.” The coffers of 
the indulgences, according to the echolastic doctrine, are 
filled with the treasures of the 89 called supererogatory 
works and merits of canonized sainf&s from which the pupes 
can dispense extraordinary indulgences or remissions of sins. 
It was this trade in papal indulgences carried on by a monk- 
ish quack or humbug, Tetzel, which gave rise (as the exter 
nal occasion, but not as the cause which lay far deeper) te 
the Lutheran Reformation.—P. 6.] 
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good which he has received, bat let him first make | valent opinions.—Peter’s confession not his faith 


experiment of its reality, Eccles. v. 1. 
Gerlach :—The Christian Church possesses this 
. power of the keys, not in its outward capacity or 
organization, but in so far as the Spirit rules in it. 
Hence, whenever it is exercised as a merely outward 
law, without the Spirit, the Lord in His providence 
disowns these false pretensions of the visible Church. 
Heubner :—In order to be decided, and to become 
our own faith, we must publicly profess it.—How 
little value attaches to the opinions of the age on 


only, but that of all disciples, John vi. 68.—Peter’s 
confession the collective confession of the Apostles.— 
See what value Christ sets on this faith.—It is impos- 
sible for any man, even though he were an apostle, to 
impart faith to another. This is God’s prerogative. 


verses the meaning of the original, thus making Heubner 
contradict himself in the next sentence. Heubner alludes 
to the confused and contradictory opinions of the Jews con- 
cerning Christ, ver. 15, and then contrasts with them the 
firm conviction of faith in Peter, ver. 16. Great men, dur- 


ing their lifetime, meet with the very opposite judgments at 
r-eban 


great men ! °—-The independence of Christians of pre- | the bar of eve ging popular opinion, and they are not 
truly great unless they can rise above it and quietly pursue 


*[(Not: How much great men are uenced by the | the path of duty, leaving the smali matter of their own fame 
opt of the age, as the Edb. trsl., misled by the Ger- , in the hands of a just God and of an pe procaing posterity 
man wie viel (which must be understood trontoally), re- | which will judge them by the fruits of their labor.—P. 8.]} 


\ 


B. The Church as bearing the Cross of Christ, in contrast to that worldly fear of the Cross by 
which the Lord ts assailed, Cu. XVI. 21-28. 


(Mark viii. $1-ix. 1; Luke ix. 21-28). 


From that time forth' began Jesus to show unto [to] his disciples, how ® that he 
must go unto Ho] Jerusalem, and suffer many things of [from] the elders, and chief 
priests, and scribes, and be killed iy to death], and be raised again [rise] * the third 
day. Then Peter took him,‘ and began‘ to rebuke him, saying, Be it far from thee, ° 
Lord: this shall not be unto thee. But he turned, and said unto [to] Peter, Get thee 
behind me, Satan;’ thou art an offence.unto me [my offence]:° for thou savourest 
[mindest] not the things that be [are] of God, but those that be [are] of men.’ Then 
said Jesus unto [to] his disciples, If any man one will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me. For whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it; and whosoever will [may] lose his life for my sake shall find it. For what is a 
man profited [will a man be profited]," if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his 
own" soul? or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul? For the Son of man 
shall come in the glory of his father, with his angels; and then he shall reward every 
man according to his works. Verily I say unto you, There be [are] some standing here™® 
which [who] shall not taste of death, till they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom. 


21 


22 
23 


24 


25 
26 


27 
28 


1 Ver. 21.—[ Forth is unnecessary and may be omitted. The Greek is 47d + é7e:—P. 8.] 

® Ver. 21.—[Better: that, 57 1, without how, which dates from Tyndale.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 21.—[(The Vulgate correctly translates resurgere; Luther, Ewald, and Lange: auferetehen, rise; taking 
éyep@iyvac in the middle sense, as in ch. vill. 15, 26 (Hy¢épOn, she arose); ix. 6 (arise); xvil. T (aries); xxv. T (arose); 
xxvi. 46; xxvil. 52,64, eto. Wiclif, Tyndale, and the Genevan Bible had It correctly : to rise ss, ; but Cranmer cha 
it into the passive, and this was retained in King James's version, although the intervening Bishops’ Bible (ed. 1583) fol- 
lowed the older rendering.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 22.—[TlpocAaBopevos may be rendered: taking hold of him (English Vers, and Lange), or taking Aim aside, 
“4 aueelt apart from others (Euthym. Zigab., Ewald, Meyer, Conant). The first is stronger. See the Ziveg. Notes.— 


8 Ver. 22.—Hptaro. The difference of readings is here important, Cod. B. omits $ptaro and reads: Adyes 
avrg ewseripey. Cod. D. and others: Fptaro alte éxiripav cal A€yety. Bimilarly the text. ree, 
(Cod. Sinait. reads, like the text. rea.: nptaro exiripay autre Aeywy. So also Tischendorf and Lachmann (ex- 
cept that the latter places abr before éxrrimay); while Alford here fullows the reading of Cod. Vaticanus, omitting 
Sptaro. This verb implies that the Lord interrupted Peter and prevented him from finishing the rebuke.—P. 8.] 

© Ver. 23.—[Or, turned round, dwiotpagels, as Lange reads, following D., K., L, ete, instead of the lect. ree, 
orpadels.—P. 8. 7 

4 Ver. Saas is the proper translation of the Vulgate Gane). and nearly all the English and German versions, 
and is not to be weakened into the more general adversary. The word occurs 84 times in the N. T. (generally with the 
art., paren ate it), and is always the Hebrew proper name for the Devil, 4 3:d8oAos, the Prince of evil. See 

6 Ver. 28.—(So Lange: du dist mein Acrgornées, literally according to the reading of the text. ree.: oxdydartép 
pow el (Tischendorf), or el ¢08 (Lachmann following Cod. Vaticanus, with which here, as very often, Cod. Sinaiti- 
cus agrees). El ¢o/f, and the Lat. Vulgate: scandalum es mihi, is more mild and looks like a later modification. 
Lachmann’s text here (éo0d) is the same in sense with the received text (uov).—P. 8.] 

® Ver. 23—(O 8 Gpoveits Ta TOU Geod, GAAG Ta THY dvOpdwey, thou art not minded like God but 


men, or thow art not of the mind besd thou minded not the bud : 
donkest niont auf dae wae Gottes toh, ete; Ewald? de " tickd was Gollse soaduee eee dar Menschen, “AN ienge 


~ 
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lish versions fron Wiclif to James have eacorest. This is a Latinism from eapere and the Vulgate sate 
and must not be taken in the usual sense of the transitive verb to savor, ¢. 4, fo relish, 


ea que Det sunt, 


iaightta 


Campbell makes it too strong by translating : reldshest.—P. 8.) 
14 Vor. 26.—The futuro @PeANOHcET aL is strongly attested by Codd. B., L., al., against GPerAetra:, but may 


be conformed to the following 3é0re:. 
Lachmann, Tregelles, and Alford.—P. B. 


pega is also sustained by Cod. Binait., and adopted by Tischendorf, 


11 Ver, 26.—[Oton ia an unnecessary addition, and implies a contrast to another man's soul.—P. 8.) 


12 Ver. 28 —Tay &8¢ dorérwy, warranted by B., C., D., 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Vor. 21. From that time.—From the first 
Jesus had given obscure intimations of the sorrows 
which were before Him: Jobn ii. 4, etc. Now, how- 
ever, He made a distinct announcement of the pre- 
cise form of His sufferings ; 1. because the disciples 
were strong enough in faith to bear this intelligence ; 
2. because their faith in the Messiah would thereby 
be effectually guarded from the admixture of carnal 
JeWish notions; 8. because the Lord could not con- 
ceal from His disciples what awaited them, and 
would have none but voluntary followers on His path 
of suffering. But Christ not only announced His im- 
pending sufferings ; He also explained and showed their 
necessity—it was a 8erawdery Sri Sei, although 
interrupted by the remonstrance of the disciples. 

Of the elders.—The detailed enumeration of 
these parties proves that there was a general con- 
apiracy on the part of all the Jewish authorities, and 
hence indicates the rupture of the whole outward 


theocracy with Christianity. — 


And rise again the third day.—Even Meyer 
considers it impossible to reconcile so clear and dis- 
tinct a prediction of the resurrection with the circum- 
stance that the disciples were so much disheartened 
by the Lord’s death, as not to expect His restoration 
to life, and that they did not know what to think of 
the empty sepulchre, etc. Accordingly, this critic 
assumes, with Hasert, Neander, de Wette, and 
others, that ‘Christ had on this occasion indicated 
His resurrection in a much more indefinite manner 
than in the text, and that this intimation had 
assumed the shape of a distinct prediction only ez 
eventu, and from tradition. Siisskind, Heydenreich, 
Kuinoel, Ebrard, and others, regard, on the other 
hand, the narrative in the text as an accurate ac- 
count of what took place at the time. (See also 
Leben Jesu, ii. 2, p. 894.) Nor can we see any dif- 
ficulty in regard to the later conduct of the disciples. 
As they evidently did not receive Christ’s announce- 
ment of His impending death, we cannot wonder at 
their failing to apprehend and remember what He 


' had said of His resurrection. Besides, until the day 


of Pentecost, they were very doubtful expositors of 
the words of Jesus; the figurative and symbolical 
anguage employed often leaving them uncertain 
what to take in a literal and what in a symbolical 
sense. Hence they frequently explained figurative 
expressions literally, Matt. xvi. 7; John iv. 88, xi. 
12; while, on the other hand, they understood 
literal expressions figuratively, John vi. 70; Matt. 
xv. 15-17. Accordingly, in this instance also the 
disciples seem to have remained in doubt in what 
sense the Lord uttered this solemn and mysterious 
saying, and that even after He had repeated it a 
second time, Mark ix. 10. Their uncertainty was 
all the greater from the state of their minds, which 
assumed an attitude of opposition whenever the Lord 
made such disclosures. Hence, we conceive that 
the § pt aro of the Lord (“ He began to show them,” 
etc.) was interrupted by the vehement remonstrance 


ete. 


of Peter, just as Peter’s attempted rebuke was inter- 
rupted by the Lord’s reproof. In all these instances, 
we must not picture to ourselves the Lord as deliver. 
ing lectures ex cathedrd to His disciples, but as mak- 
ing disclosures and revelations which caused intense 
commotion. Besides, the statement that the disd- 
ples gave way to despair after the death of Jesus, 
quite cont to the account of the Evangelists 
The honorable interment, the anointing of the corpee 
(which must not be regarded as identical with the 
Egyptian practice of sperms their meetings, 
and their going to the grave, sufficiently show that 
there were gleams of light in their darkest houra 
On the other hand, their doubts in to the 
resurrection—even after they had been informed of 
it—are explained by the prodigious greatness both 
of the anticipation and of the reality., (The idea, 
that the language of Jesus was symbolical, and re 
ferred to a fresh impulse to be given to His cause, 
scarcely requires refutation.) 

Ver. 22. Then Peter took Him ;—x pocaa- 
Béyevos.—He laid his hand upon Him, or seized 
Him from behind, as if he would have moved Him by 
main force to alter His purpose. He stopped the 
Master in this manner for the purpose of remonstrat- 
ing with Him. Grotius explains it: he embraced 
Him; Euthymius Zigabenus and Meyer: he took 
Him aside, xar’ idiav. The account says nothing of 
either. When Jesus turned round, He' addressed 
Himself not only to Peter, but also to the other dis 
ciples ; for, as in his confession, so at this time, Peter 
represented the general feeling. Meyer rightly in- 
fers from the expression 4 pfavo, that Jesus did not 
allow Peter to finish his address. But we see no 
reason to conclude that He turned His back upon 
Peter; the expression, 6 3? orpageis, or éxi- 
orpagels (as in Mark), being rather against this 
supposition, Jesus turned round to Peter and the 
other disciples ; and the command, Braye dxlow pov, 
referred to the fact, that in a spiritual sense Peter 
was attempting to obstruct His path. 

ta ea alae is shall not 
to , tAeds cot, @ proverbial ression, efy 4 
@eés being understood : itt vit bi Deus, God 
be merciful to thee, God preserve thee /—equivalent 
to the Hebrew M>"5rm (2 Sam. xx. 20; xxiii. 17, xx) 
[The sudden change in Peter from a bold confessor 
of Christ and rock of His Church, to an adversary 
and stumbling-block of His Master, although unsc 
countable on the mythical or legendary fiction-theory 
of Strauss or Renan, is nevertheless true to life, and 
easily explained and understood in view of the san 

ine, impulsive, and ardent temper of Peter, and 
in view of the high praise and lofty promise just 
bestowed upon him, which was a strong temptation 
to his natural vanity and ambition. The experience 
of believers confirms the frequent occurrence of the 
same sudden transition, As there is but one step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, from the tragical 
to the comical, so also in spiritual life opposite ex- 
tremes often meet, and Satan is most busy to seduce 
us, when we are most highly exalted and favored by 
Christ.—P. S.] 


OHAP. XVE 21-28. 


Ver. 28. Get thee (lit. : go, begone] behind Me 
a of My sight, away from Me], Satan.—T «aye 
wiow pov. See ch. iv. 10; Luke iv. 8, where 
Christ uses the same words to Satan in the wilderness. 
‘The expression Satan is here used in a more general 
sense, denoting an Adversary, or Tempéer, with an allu- 
sion to the satanic element which was unconsciously 
at work in Peter, and tempted the Saviour away from 
His true sar eas path of duty. The meaning 
therefore is: ‘‘ What, is Satan come again to tempt 
Me, as he did of old? Get thee hence, thou Tempt- 
er!” It is scarcely necessary to say that it was not 
meant as a term of reproach or as a mere expression 
of abhorrence or contempt. Most Roman Catholic 
Critics adopt the suggestion of Hilary, and maintain 
that only the first words (Go out of My sight) were 
addressed to Peter, and the rest (from Satan) to 
the personal Devil.“ Maldonatus takes the term 
“Satan” in the general sense of. adversarius, which 
may be admitted, provided we keep in mind that 
there was an allusion to Satan himself. As Judas 
afterward became permanently and consciously, so 
Peter now became momentarily and unconsciously, a 
representative of the cause of Satan, who would fain 
have banished the cross and the kingdom of Christ. 
In opposition to this, Christ chose the cross as con- 
formable to the divine purpose, as the manifestation 
of His righteousness, and as the basis of His re- 
demption. 

Thou art an offence unto Me.—According to 
the better reading: My offence, or My stumbling- 
block,+ oxdy8aAéy nov, which is stronger than 
é€yof (a stumbling-block to Me). The word cxd» 
Saroy, a later form of cxav8drAnOpoy, a trap-stick ; 
hence a snare, or generally, an obstruction in the 
way, especially in a metaphorical sense. 

Thou mindest (carest for) the things of 
ré tov @e0.—The things of God as represent 
by the will of Christ. The antithesis to this: the 

ee es cde ahd the It deserves 
notice that human depravity is always expressed by the 
plural, and not the singular. If the singular aba 
the epithet xaAadés is added to &yvOpamos. 
son is obvious. Human nature is not represented as 
in itself opposed to God, but only in its present state. 
The general meaning of the is: On this occa- 
sion thou thinkest not of what is conformable to the 
holy counsel of God, but to the sinful inclination of 


* [Maldonatus, who dwells at great length on vers, 18 and 
19 (pp. 217-224), disposes of ver. 23 very tiefly. Hoe refers 
the term Satan correctly to Poter, but in 
accounts for the severity y the importance of the pay 
not by the guilt Ss pete t hig paps acriter reprehendit 
anon tam quod jpa, men quod 
rei, de qua agebatur, nm (7) shia ag Bch , ONS 
of the latest Roman Catholic commentators (Dis hei. Feang. 
Munich, 1857, vol. ii. p. 876) admits in strong lan 6 
awful severity of the rebuke, one of the severest ever ut- 
bat gets over tho difficulty by three considerations: 
1) that the rebuke was intended for all the apostles, whom 
ter presented in their aversion to Christ's suffering, as be- 
fore in his faith (which 1s correct); (2) that the primac 
romised in ver. 18 was not yet actually conferred on him 
Pebich admits the force of the rebuke); (8) that the transfer 
of the primacy does not create a new man (which admits 
the posstbinty, of the pope's falling under the same con- 
demnation as Peter). ngel, in his Gnomon, warns Rome: 
“Videat Petra romana, ne cadat sub censuram versus 23." 
—P. 8. 
t fol stumbling-stone, which would be in keeping with 
the metaphorical Petrve, a Soundation-stone. Compare 
Alidos mpoondéuuaros nal wétpa anxavidaAou, 
a stone of stumbiing and a rock of é, a8 Peter him- 
self calis Christ for those who are disobedient, whilo to 
them who believe He is the chief corner stone, elect asd 
precious, 1 Pet. ii 7.—P. 8.) 


* * 
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men. Its special application is: Thou rejectest the 
counsel of Him who has determined to make the 
croes and its sufterings the ground of salvation, and 
payest homage to the carnal views and expectations 
of the Jews concerning a secular kingdom of the 
Messiah. 

Ver. 24, If any man will come after Me.— 
This declaration throws light both upon the state- 
ment of Christ and the counterstatement of Peter. 
The impending sufferings of Christ would certainly 
involve the disciples in similar persecutions and 
trials, though perhaps not immediately or outwardly. 
Hence they were unfit to follow Him ; nor could He 
employ them, unless they were ready and willing 
wholly to surrender themselves to Him, and to suffer 
for His sake. To follow Jesus requires both inward 
self-renunciation and an outward manifestation of it, 
in willing submission to whatever sufferings may be- 
fall us as disciples. This renunciation must amount 
to self-denial, that is, it must become complete abne- 
gation and surrender of our selfish nature and of our 
self-will The expression himself forms a 
solemn prophetic contrast to Peter’s later denial of 
his Lord. Taking up the cross was a proverbial 
expression ; but in this connection referred to readi- 
ness to endure even the most painful and ignominious , 
death in following Christ. At the same time, it also 
gjiuded to the Lord’s crucifixion, and may be taken 
as a typical expression for the later death on the 
cross of Peter himself. See Matt. x. 88; John xxi. 

Here, as at an earlier period of His history, when 
the first signs of tion and of popular defec- 
tion appeared, the Lord left it to the free choice of 
His disciples whether or not they would coritinue 
to follow Him. 

Ver. 25. For whosoever will save his life. — 
Comp. ch. x. 89 (p. 198). Words these of the deep- 
est import, embodying the fundamental principle 
both of the hidden and mystical, as well as of the 
outward and temporal life of a Christian. The fear 
of death subjects to the bondage of death, Heb. ii. 
15; while readiness to suffer a holy death for 
Christ’s sake opens up before us true life. This is 
our watchword in baptism, Rom. vi. ; and, indeed, in 
all our Christianity. 

Ver. 26. For what is a man profited, if he 
shall gain the whole world, lose ( 
(nif) his own soul?—If his soul be for- 
feited by this The explanation, “and 

¢,” or “injure, his own soul,” * falls entirely 
short of the meaning of the expression. The fol- 
lowing four propositions are implied in the statement 
of the text, which is intended to show that a man 
will lose his life except he follows Christ: 1. Who- 
ever seeks to save his life by ungodly means, wishes 


* (As Luther has it in his version: Schaden nehmen or 
leiden ax seiner Seele, instead of seine Seele einbiissen, or 
er verlustig werden, anime detrimentum pati (Valg.), 
to suffer the loss of hie soul (or his higher ett dé, 


€), to Sorf 
Y | asa penalty for a fault-or a crime. This is the truco force of 


(74107, which should be translated forfeit, to distin- 
guish it from the more general term &woA€oy, ver. 25. 
Comp. the parallel passage, Luke ix. 25: davrdy dwoAduas 
® (nusoOets, having lost or forfetted himself, 4. 4, his 


whole being. Yu x4 In this connection, BES, foes 
*not mean, as in ver. 25, the perishing life of the hich 


aman can not lose and at the same time gain the whole 
world), Bat tre tte eternal life of the soul, which begins in, 
this world by faith in Christ and will be fully developed in 


the world to come. The word Wuxf has the doublo . 


meaning Jife and soul, for which a is no corresponding . 


term in English or German.—P., 8. 
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for a portion of worldly gain. 2. But to gain the 

world (as such) in a selfish and sinful manner, im- 

plies the loss of the soul. 8. This loss is infinitely 

greater than even the gain of the whole world, 

assuming that such were possible. 4. In truth, 

whoever has lost his own soul for the world has 
ined even the world only in appearance, but lost it 
reality. 

Or what shall a man give in lit. : 
as an exchange] for his soul (dxrdaraypa yuxijs). 
—A proof that the loss of the soul is perpetual 
and irreparable. If a-man loses his soul, he can 
find no equivalent for it within the whole range 
of the apparent possessions of this world, by 
which to ransom it from its bondage unto death. 
‘AvrdAAaypa, properly counter-price. The price 
which a man gives is the bAAayua; the counter- 

ice which a man receives is the a&yr dAAayya. 
ence the expression, giving an éyrdAAayua (not 

ing it), must imply the idea: “if the i 
should be broken off.” This is, indeed, possible in 
secular transactions, but not when a man has bar- 
tered his soul for the world ; since, in point of fact, 
he has gained only an illusory demoniacal i or 
likeness of the world, not the world itself (os Loken 
Jesu, ii. 2, p. 899).*—-The Lord here shows that the 
desire and endeavor of gaining the world really lay at 
the root of the carnal Messianic hopes of the Jews, 
as, indeed, had already appeared in the third tempta- 
tion by which He was assailed at the commencement 
of His course, Matt.iv. A caricature this of the real 
KAnpovoula. : 

The next verse shows that the Lord referred not 
merely to a negative damage, but alao to a positive 
punishment. 

Ver. 27. For it shall come to pass that the 
Son of Man shall come.—MéAdAce: ydp. [Em- 

hatically placed at the beginning of the sentence. } 

ot a simple future, but meaning: the event is im- 
pending that He shall come, He is about to come. 
On this second advent, see ch, xxiv., xxv.; 2 Thess. 
ii.; Rev. xix. xx., etc.—In the glory of His 
Father.—Not merely as the representative of the 
Father in the judgment which is to be executed, but 
as the Founder of a new world, the Centre and 
Author of the new creation (xaAryyevecia). He 
will reward every man accor his 
work,—* pafiv, or the total outward manifestation 
of his inner life as a believer or unbeliever. This 
reference to the second advent is specially intended 
to prove the former statement: “‘ Whosoever will lose 
ee Shs My sake shall find tt.” 

“Ver, 28. There are some of those standing 
h The twelve then present, and immediatel 
ad and the crowd referred to, Mark viii. 84. 
Various explanations of this difficult passage have 
been offered. 1. Ch m and many others hold 
that the limit, unéil see the Son of Man coming, 
etc., refers to the history of the Transfiguration, im- 
mediately following. 2. Grotius, iy serv Nias 
Ebrard, [along Owen], etc., apply it to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the founding of the Church. 
8. Dorner interprets it of the conquests and progress 
of the gospel 4. Meyer and others apply the expres- 


# [Oomp. J. A. ALexanpar én Joo.: “The Lord pursues 
the awful supposition further, to the verge of Pe ox and 
contradiction, but with terrible advantage to the force of 
this transcendent argument....A man may lose his present 
life and yet live on and have a better life in lieu of it; but 
when he loses his eternal life, he is himself lost, lost forever, 
and the thonght of compensation or recovery involves a 
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sion to the pro of the second advent itself, and 
assume that the iples understood in a literal 
sense, and hence misunderstood, Christ’s figurative 
statements about His ideal advent. ~5. De Wette 
seems in the main to agree with the opinions of Gro- 
tius, Wetstein, sub (2.): “ According to Mark and 
Luke, Christ merely predicted the advent of His 

om.” But we question whether Mark ix. 1 can. 
be separated from viii. 88, or Luke ix. 27 from ver. 
26. 6. In our opinion, it is n to distinguish 
between the advent of Christ in the glory of His 
kingdom within the circle of His disciples, and that 
game advent as applying to the world generally and 
for judgment. The latter is what is generally under- 
stood by the second advent; the former took place 
when the Saviour rose from the dead and revealed 
Himself in the midst of His disciples. Hence the 
meaning of the words of Jesus is: The moment is 
close at hand when your hearts shall be set at rest 
by the manifestation of My glory ; nor will it be the 
lot of all who stand here to die during the interval. 
The Lord might have said that only two of that cir- 
cle would die till then, viz., Himself and Judas. But 
in His wisdom He chose the expression, “some 
standing here shall not taste of death,” to give them 
exactly that measure of hope and earnest expectation 
which they needed.* 

Taste of death—Teveo@at Gardrov, a ra> 
binical, Syriac, and Arabic mode of expression; 
death being represented under the figure of a bitte: 
cup or goblet. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHIOAL. 


1. See the preceding Hzegetical Notes. 

2. The prediction of Christ's death.—Two pointe 
here require to be kept in view: 1. The difference 
of the times when, and 2. the difference of the per- 
sons to whom, Jesus spoke. The more obscure 
intimations took place at an earlier period, and were 
made to a wider circle of Christ’s hearers. Hence 
also they are more frequently recorded under these 
circumstances in the Gospel of John. But, after the 
last decisive events, Jesus made the most full and 
clear disclosures on this subject within the circle of 
His disciples. Nor could He have concealed His im- 

ding death from the disciples, when the Pharisees 

so manifestly laid snares for Him over the whole 
land. 

8. The prospect of the resurrection on the third 
day.—The progressive clearness with which it was 
announced, was closely connected with the prophecies 
of the Old Testament. It is a mere sophism on the 
part of certain critics to maintain that Jesus should 
at once have derived full knowledge of it either from 
the Old Testament or from His own supernatural 
consciousness. Christ was conscious of embodying 
in His person the fulfilment of the Old Testament 


* TA. Barnes refers the passage to the day of Pentecost 
and the foanding of the church. J. A. Alexander gives its 
more general and indefinite application to the gradual snd | 
progressive establishment of Christ's kingdom, especialy 
the effusion of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecust, 
the destruction of Jerusalem, as the two salient points, be- 
tween which, as those of its inception and consummatioa, 
lies the lingering death of the Mosaic dispensation, and the, 

ual erection of Messiah’s kingdom. is the last 
passage of Scripture on which the lamented Dr. Joa. Addison 
Alexander of Princeton commented in fcil. Of the remaining 
chapters of the Gospel of Matthew he left, a few days before 
his death in 1860, merely a meagre analysis, “as though be 
anticipated the approeching interruption of his earthly ls 
bors.’—P. 8.] 


l 
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In its pages He found everywhere indications of the 
progressive experience of His life, or of His humilia- 
tion and exaltation. In the most general manner 
this principle was embodied in the history of the 
covenant-people itself. But the curve of humiliation 
and exaltation seemed always to become stronger, 
the more exalted the life of those who occupied 
prominent places in the theocracy. With these 
saints of old, it seemed to descend into ever lower 
and more awful depths, and in equally to rise 
into more glorious heights. This contrast, which 
appeared distinctly even in the history of Abraham, 
came out more fully in his successors—in Jacob, 
Joseph, Moses, David, and Elijah. But Christ would 
not only discover this fundamental principle in the 
history of the Jewish people and its most prominent 
representatives, but also trace it in numberless fea- 
turés of Old Testament history: in the Book of 
Psalms, in the types of the law, and in the utterances 
of the prophets. It seemed as if this curve were tho 
distinguishing characteristic of things great and small. 
Thus every page of the Old Testament would convey 
to the Lord not only the certainty of His death, but 
also the assurance of His resurrection ; just as the 
fundamental idea of the pointed arch.may be traced 
in every part of a Gothic cathedral. But how could 
Jesus predict that He would rise on the third day? 
Hasert (on the Predictions of Christ concerning His 
death and resurrection) replies: “ According to the 
regular course of nature, in the of the separa- 
tion between soul and body, the absence of all traces 
of life during three days, is regarded as an evidence 
of death.” But Christ was assured in the Spirit that 
He should not see corruption (Ps. xvi. ; Acts ii. 27, 
81). Thus He drew from the depth of His thean- 
thropic consciousness evidence, explanation, and 
assurance of the types and predictions of the Old 
Testament—all these being sealed, as it were, by the 
administration of His Father in the experiences of 
His life.-—({On the remarks of Strauss against the pre- 
dictions of Jesus, see Ebrard, p. 540.) 

4, When the Lord informed His disciples about 
His approaching sufferings, He at the same time an- 
nounced to them His return in glory. In doing this, 
He might well set before them His approaching ad- 
vent in the resurrection in the full glory of His final 
advent at the end of the world, since to believers His 
pacibarige ae oa final mati, sige the Laeeg 

ple of His . Comp. the concludi i 
ac seas fh the Gospel according nag 
and Phil. ii. 6-11. We also observe a distinct 

tion in these revelations: Matt. xvi. 21; xvii. 
22,23; xx. 18,19; xxvi. 2. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


How the Lord purifies the enthusiasm of His dis- 
ciples for the approaching pe Se of the Messiah, 
by directing their thoughts to His path of suffering. 
—From the knowledge of the Divine Messiah to that 
of the suffering Saviour is a great step.—Connection 
between confession and the path of the cross.—The 
New Testament Church and the preaching of the 
eroes commenced at the same moment.—Peter the 
first confessor of Jesus, and His first tempter on the 

th of suffering.—How the Spirit of Christ is re- 
flected in His disclosures respecting His impending 
sufferings : 1. His divine clearness of vision, survey- 
ing the whole way. 2. His wisdom: hitherto a spar- 
ing indication; now disclosures adapted to the knowl- 


20 


edge of His disciples. 8. His faithfulness: they are 
to follow Him freely and voluntarily, 4. His cer- 
tainty of victory: on the third day.—Why the dis- 
ciples had not rightly received the saying about the 
resurrection.—Only that man car believe in the 
resurrection who is willing to believe in the cross of 
Christ.—The quick relapse of Peter from divine 
power into human weakness.—Still, despite all his 
a ae he bent Peter.—The oe imitation of 
eter duri e progrese of the history of the 

Church : 1. Seizing the Lord ; obstructing itis path ; 
abounding in protestations; simulating love. 2. 
Shunning the cross ; loving the world.—Peter set by 
the Lord before the Church as a warning example.— 
How Peter anticipated his destiny.—He wished to 
bind the Lord Himself, but to loose the world.—How 
he shut himself out, while seizing in a carnal spirit 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven.—The leading 
element in Peter’s mistaken advice: 1. It was the 
device of men, in opposition to the good pleasure of 
God; 2. love to the human Messiah instead of faith 
in the Son of God; 3. attachment to life, in opposi- 
tion to the right way of life; 4. hoping for the in- 
heritance of the world, in opposition to the inherit- 
ance of the kingdom of heaven.—The address to the 
disciples with which the Lord entered on His path 
of suffering: 1. Its divine clearness: the whole path 
is traced out. 2. Its heavenly decision: whoever 
obstructed His path was a Satan. 3. Its holy sum- 
mons: “If any man will come after Me.” 4. The 
foundation and ground of this call: ‘“ What shall it 
profita man?” 65. The promises connected with it: 
“the Son of man in the glory of His Father.” 6. 
The ious comfort: “There are some standi 
here.”——Self-denial the preliminary condition of ful- 
lowing Jesus.—Following the Lord on the path of 
suffering: 1. Its commencement: confession of 
Jesus ; denial of self. 2. Its course: looking up to 
the Lord, who goeth before; taking up the crosa. 
3. Its goal: transitory sufferings with Jesus; eternal 
glory with Him.—If in life we die with Christ, we 
shall in dying live with Him.—Whoever in life par- 
takes of the cup of Christ’s death, will in death drink 
abundantly of the cup of His life. g 

Starke :—Zeistus : Christ the pattern of Christian 
teachers, as gradually and carefully progressing from 
the easier to the more difficult lessons.—. er: 
Christ must suffer, and thus enter into glory, Luke 
xxiv. 26.—The doctrines of Christ’s sufferings and 
resurrection must always be conjoined.—A mere 
good opinion is not sufficient.—Canstein : Our best 
friends, so far as this world is concerned, are often 
our greatest enemies in spiritual and heavenly mat- 
ters.—To the carnal men of the world, the crucified 
Saviour is still either a stumbling-block, or else fool- 
ishness, 1 Cor. i. 23; 2 Cor. x. 4, 5.—Hedinger: Be 
not lifted up by knowledge or prosperity : how easily 
mayest thou fall, and from an angel become a Satan! 
~ Deisius ius: All carnal wisdom which opposeth itself 
to the word and will of God, is only devilish, how- 
ever great or plausible it may appear.— Majus : If 
the truth is at stake, we must not spare our dearest 
friends.—If we do not deny ourselves, we cannot 
bear the cross.—It is the duty of believers to die 
unto self and to live unto Christ—Majus: What 
appears to us to be gain, must be regarded as loss 
for Christ’s sake, Phit ii, 7, 8.—Quesnel: The loss 
of the soul can never be repaired.—If thou sufferest 
injustice at a human tribunal, wait with confidence 
for the future righteous judgment of Christ. 

Lisco :—After death, the resurrection. Through 
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death to life; through shame to glory; by the cross 
to the crown; through defeat to victory! Thus 


‘" Christ, and thus His people.—Suffering is insepara- 


ble from following Christ.—To take up the cross de- 
notes our readiness to suffer.—Fear of suffering is 
fatal—Glorious reward of grace which will follow 
suffering. 

Gerlach -—Confession and suffering must go to- 

er. 

en :—Human wisdom would dissuade us 
from making sacrifices for the sake of duty.—Jesus 
regarded and treated every one as Satan who wished 
to turn Him aside from His heavenly mission.—To 
dissuade from duty is not friendship, but seduction. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


the path to exaltation is ra humiliation — 
Christ's frankness in announcing the fate of His dis. 
ciples.—The Christian’s mode of calculation.—The 
loss of what is eternal cannot be ig cea by 
the gain of earthly pogsessions.—The future is no 


OR vi 
On the tnfinite value and possible loss of the soul, 
ver, 26.—M. Henry: 1. Every man has 4 soul of 


his own ; 2. it is possible for the soul to be lost, and 
there is danger of it; 8. if the soul is Ist, it is the 
sinner’s own losing, and his blood is on his ow 
head ; 4. one soul is more worth than all the work; 
80 the winning of the world is often the losing of the 
soul; 6. the loss of the soul cannot be made up by 


the gain of the whole world; 7. if the soul be once 
lost, it is lost forever, and the lose can never be re 
paired or retrieved.—P. 8.] 


—Lnuther: What is the Papacy at the present day, 
but the carnal kingdom which the Jews expect from 
the Messiah !—As with Christ, so with His followers, 


C. The Church as ¢ Spiritual Communion, in opposition to the Solitary Tabernacles of Spurious Separe 
tion from the World. Cu. XVII. 1-9. 


(The Gospel for the 6th Sunday after Epiphany.—Parallels: Mark ix. 2-9; Luke ix. 28-36.) 


1 And after six days Jesus taketh Peter, [and, xai] James, and John his brother, and 
2 bringeth them up into an high mountain apart," And [he] was transfigured before them: 
and his face did shine Loar *as the sun, and his raiment [garments] was [became, 
3 éyévero| white as the light. d, behold, there appeared * unto them Moses and Elias 
4 f lijah| talking with him. Then answered Peter, and said unto Jesus, Lord, it is good 
or us to be here: if thou wilt, let us make [I will make]‘ here three tabernacles; one 
5 for thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elias Elijah]. hile he yet spake [was yet 
speaking], behold, a bright [luminous, ¢wrewy] cloud* overshadowed them: and behold 
a voice out of the cloud, which said [saying, A€yovoa], This is my beloved Son, in 
6 whom I am well pleased; hear ye him. And when the disciples heard ¢¢, they fell op 
7 their face, and were sore afraid. And Jesus came and touched them, and said, Arise, 
8 and be not afraid. And when they had lifted up their eyes, they saw no man, save 
9 Jesus only. And as they came down from [out of ]* the mountain, Jesus charged 
- them, saying, Tell the vision to no man, until the Son of man be [is] risen again‘ from 
the dead. 


1 Vor. 1.—[After apart there ought to be a period, and Ae inserted after And in ver. 2—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 2.—[There is no necessity for déd in translating ZAapnwe.—P. 8.) 

3 Ver. 8.—[The third person singular, & 6, is preferred by Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Alford, and is better attes> 
ed, especially by Codd. Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, than &@@noay, bat it has no effect upon the English translatica. 
Lange translates : erschtenen, not erachion.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 4—Codd. B, C., eta, read: roihow, I will make. S80 Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Alford], The deck rec, 
wroihowper, let ue make, corresponds with the text in Mark and Luke. [The first person singular, xoifoe, is aleo 
supported by Cod. Sinait., and is more in keeping with the ardent temperament and self-confidence of Peter.—P. 8.] 

® Ver,5.—B., D., and most of the authorities read vepéAr] pate:yh (bright cloud), against yep. Qarés (cload 
of light). , The sense is easentially the same. 

® Vor. 9.—The critical authorities and editions favor ¢ x, out of, against aad, from. It indicates probably that they 
proceeded from a mountain-cave. 

? Ver. 9.—B., D., ete. dyepO7. 


tis, and transferred the scene of one of His most se 
cret revelations to Galilee, where He was everywhere 
persecuted. Besides, ver. 22 implies that the change 
of residence to Galilee took place at a later period, 
while in Mark ix. 80 it is distinctly stated, that af 
ter these events Jisus had secretly passed through 


ee. 
The highest mountain-top in Gaulonitis was 
Mount Hermon. Accordingly, some fix upon Her 
mon itself as the scene of this event; others on Mount 
Paniue, near Cesarea Philippi. But from the de 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


“Ver. 1. Since the fourth century tradition has 
fixed on Mount Zabor, in Galilee, as the locality of 
this event. See the description of it in Schubert 
and others. This opinion is, however, evidently un- 
tenable. Not only was Mount Tabor inhabited to 
its summit at the time (sce Robinson), but it seems 
exceedingly improbable that Jesus would have so 
suddenly left His retreat in the highlands of Gauloni- 
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scription of the mountain, and the statement in ver. 
9, that “‘they came down” from its height, it seems 
! likely to have been Hermon. 

After six days.—So Matthew and Mark. Luke 
has it dowel nuépar dn7e. According to the 
common phraseology, the expression, about sight 
days, denoted a week—or, after siz days, ad the 
day of Peter's confession. During a-whole week the 
disciples had been bearing about, and meditating 
upon, the revelation which Christ had made concern- 
ing His cross. At the close of it, the Lord prepared 
for them the first Sabbath of the New Testament,— 
an carnest and foretaste both of His resurrection and 
of the Christian Sabbath. 

{ Alford and others suppose that the transfigura- 
tion probably took place in the night, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 1) Jesus had gottt up to the mountain 
to pray, Luke ix. 28, which He usually did at night 
(Luke vi. 12; xxi. 87; xxii. 89; Matt. xiv. 28, 24). 
2) The Apostles were asleep, and are described as 
having kept awake through this occurrence, 8:aypn- 
yophoavres, Luke ix. 82. 8) They did not descend 
till the next day, Luke ix. 87. 4) The rar 
tion itself could be seen to better advantage at night 
than in daylight.—P. 8.]} 

Ver. 2. And He was Matthew 
and Mark use the term perexoppé6n ; Luke expresses 
it, éydvero 1d elB0s Tov wpocdrov abrov Erepor, x.7.A. 
According to Luke, this transformation of His ap- 
pearance took place while He was praying. Ac- 
cording to Matthew, His face shone as the sun, 
and His garments became white nee) as the 
- light. Luke has it: “the fashion of counte- 
nance was altered, and His raiment was white and glis- 
tering [reuxds eaorpdetwy, whiteglistening, weiss- 

.”’ Mark dwells upon the brightness of the 
raiment : “tt became shining, exceeding while as snow 
so [such] as no fuller on earth can white [whiten] 
them.” Meyer observes, that “this event is not to 
be regarded as a parallel to what is recorded in Exod. 
xxxiv. 29, since the shining of Moses’ face was the 
consequence of the preceding appearance of God.” 
As if the text did not refer to a different presence of 
God from that recorded in Exod. xxxiv! ‘“ We know 
how the human countenance is often lit up by joy, 
beautified by affection, or wonderfully transformed 
by the peace and blessedness realized in the hour of 
death. The revelations vouchsafed to the prophets 
often made them pale as death (Dan. x.), at other 
times resplendent with joy. The face of Moses shone 
when he came down from Mount Sinai, so that no 
one could bear to look upon his countenance. In 
the text, we have the highest instance of this kind 
which could possibly occur in human experience. 
The infinite fulness of the Spirit was poured out over 
His whole being; the heavenly glory of His nature, 
which was still concealed under His earthly appear- 
ance (and during His conflict with the kingdom of 
darkness), now broke forth.” (Leben Jesu, ii. 2, ae 
Meyer rightly remarks, that this manifestation of His 
3éfa was an anticipation of His future state of glory 
John xii. 16, 23; xvii. 5, 22-24; 2 Cor. iii, 18; 

tt. xiii 43). 

Ver. 3. And behold !—Indicating that this was 
even more marvellous than His own transformation. 

There appeared unto them.—tThe reading 


* (This bursting forth of the {inherent glory of Christ {s 
hardly sufficient to account for the brilllancy of His gar- 
ments. 1 eee no objectiun to call to aid an external heaven- 
ly {Namination, which undoubtedly surrounded Moses and 

as they nded from heaven.—P, 8.]} 


&6n, B., D., does not alter the sense. The vision 
of Moses and Elijah was outward and actual, though 
implying, at the same time, a peculiar subjective state 
on the part of the disciples, which was caused by 
their communion with Jesus. Luke fa physician by 
profession] furnishes what might be called a peyciio- 
logical account of the matter, when he describes 
them as heavy with sleep and yet awake throughout. 
The proximity of these glorified spirits produced, not 
indeed a morbid state of somnambulism, but a pe- 
culiar moral state, like that of the ancient seers. It 
is an idle inquiry, how they came to know the per 
sons who appeared on this occasion; we presume 
that they immediately recognized the vision in the 
same manner as they beheld it. | 

Moses and Blijah.—The appearing of these 
blessed spirits explains the change which ed on 
the Lord. For the time He exchanged His inter- 
course with this world for that with the world above. 
The fact that a looks very differently in the 
midst of festive joy, and when engaged in the ordi- 
nary labor of his calling—on a journey, or surve 
the scene from a mountain height, and surround 
by his daily cares—while triumphantly standing forth 
on behalf of some great principle, and when weighed 
down by temptation or trials,—affords a very faint 
analogy of this transformation. Commonly, Jesus 
was engaged in conflict either with the lust or the 
sorrow of this world; on this occasion, it was the 
festive celebration of the Messiah. 

Talking with Him.—Meyer remarks that we 
have no information as to Hoag Cay ele But 
the Evangelist Luke states that “ spake of His 
departure which He should fulfil at Jeneaten This 
also furnishes the key to the meaning and object of 
this vision. It presents the two chief representatives 
of the Old Covenant as the forerunners of the Measi- 
ah, and as acquainted with and cognizant of His im- 
pending course of suffering. Hence this may be re- 
garded as an evidence of the agreement of the Old 
and New Testaments in reference to the sufferings 
of the Messiah. 

Ver. 4. Lord, it is good for us to be here.— 
Not: It is well that we the disciples are here (Paulua, 
Baumgarten-Crusius, Meyer), that we may provide 
dwellings for a longer stay ; for, although * u as pre- 
cedes @ 3c, the expression evidently includes the 
Lord. Hence we adopt the common explanation of 
the verse (proposed by Chrysostom, etc.): It is good 
for us to be in this place—in opposition to Jerusa- 
lem ; but not as contrasted with the impen suffer- 
ings, as is often assumed. The latter would imply 
that Peter had again lapsed into the carnal views 
expressed in ch. xvi. 22, which were incompatible 
with that kingdom of Messiah which was to be estab- 
lished by suffering. On the contrary, we understand 
the words of Peter as implying that he was even will- 
ing to give up the prospect of that coming glory, 


satisfied if, separated from the world, he could con- . 
tinue, with the Lord and His companions, in spiritual ' 


communion with Moses and Elijah. At a still later 
period we find him ready for suffering, though in the 
sense of a conflict of suffering by the sword. Hence 
we may trace the following course of development in 
his spiritual history: 1. Anticipation of the glory of 
Messiah in connection with the ancient national pol- 
ity ; 2. in opposition to that polity, but as victorious 
over it; 8. relinquishment of the hope of the Messi- 
anic kingdom in this world, both in its sufferings and 
its glories; 4. willingness to suffer—but with the 
sword in hand ; 5. after his denial of the Saviour, sim 


' 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


ple ess to suffer—in hope; 6. anticipation of 
the glory of the kingdom through sian and con- 
flict by the sword of the Spirit. These various stages 
of his experience may be ed as respectively 
typifying the Jewish Church—the Gentile Church 
under Constantine the Great—the monastic Church 
—the Popish Church, with its two swords — and 
5 and 6) the true Church, with its sword of the 
pirit. 

Three tabernacles.—Arbors, forest tents, her- 
mitages. 

er. 5. Behold—and behold.—A threefold 

ion, commencing in ver. 8. The first mir- 

acle was Christ transfigured and surrounded by the 

beatified spirits of the representatives of the Old Cov- 

enant. The second miracle was the bright cloud, 

which constituted the sign from heaven, refased to 

the Jewish authorities who had asked for it, and now 

granted, unsolicited, to the disciples. The third mir 

acle was the revelation of the Father by a voice from 
heaven. 

A luminous cloud.—The expression veo éAn 
owre:y% denotes a light-like, luminous cloud, and 
not merely “a bright cloud or mist lit up by the sun” 
(Paulus), (dwrewds frcos). It was of the same kind 
as the cloud at the ascension, or the clouds of hea- 
ven at the advent of the Son of man (Matt. xxiv. 30: 
nal rére hayncera: Td onpetoy Tov vio’ Tov drOpwmrou 
dy rq ovpavy. Mark xiii. 26: wal rére SYorra: ry 
vidy tov dvOpmaou epyduevoy dy vepédais pera Surd- 
Hews WoAATs wal 36tns.. Luke xxi. 27: é» vepdAn 
pera Suvduews wal 3déns woAAHs. Comp. Dan. vii. 18). 
Hence, this was the sign from heaven, the real Shechs- 
nah (3°30, Talmud. presentia Dei ; from j20, 
to lie down, to rest, to dwell), of which that in Exod. 
xiii, 21; xl. 84, formed the type, and which in turn 
was a symbol of the spiritual glory resting on the 
New Testament Church, separating between the holy 
and the unholy (Isa. iv. 5), and at the same time 
also a type of the splendor of the New Jerusalem, 
Rev. xxi. 28. 

ee them; atrods =a alas 

to Le Clerc, all present; according to Wolf, Beng 
etc., the disciples; according to de Wette and Meyer, 
Jesus, Moses, and Elijah. De Wette appeals in con- 
firmation of his view to the account given by Luke. 
But to us his narrative conveys the impression that 
all present were overshadowed by a dazzling light, 
which, as it were, separated them from the earth 
generally; while Jesus, Moses, and Elijah entered into 
the cloud which hovered over them, floating along 
with it. There seems to have been a mutual attrac- 
tion—of the cloud downward, and of the glorified 
rs upward. A prelude this of the ascension. 
Olshausen explains the expression “ overshadowed,” 
as implying that the light was so overpowering and 
dazzling as to prevent their looking into the cloud. 
“ The strongest light is = oxéros. Hence the latter 
is used in Scripture instead of the former. The Lord 
is said to dwell in gs axpdéciror, and again in dark- 
ness, 1 viii, 12; Ex. xx. 21.” Meyer misses 
the point in remarking that such a cloud would over- 
shadow or place the figures in semi-darkness, etc. 
The effect of the cloud was to overshadow the disci- 

les, or for the time to separate them, on the one 

d, from the immediate bodily vision of Jesus, 
Moses, and Elijah, and of God coming to them ; and, 
on the other, from the profane world. The shadows 
of a heavenly night were closing around them. Thus 
Mary had been overshadowed by tke 8uvauis sywio- 


vov. Under the Shechinah which overshadowed the 
Virgin, and separated her from the whole ancient 
world, bri her into the heer immediate divine 
presence, Christ was conceiv h the inspi 
tion of heavenly faith. pies aoe 

A voice—Comp. Luke ii. 14; Matt. fi. 17; 
Mark i. 11; Luke iii. 22; John xii, 28. Similarly 
in 2 Pet. i. 17; John i. 33. The solemn attestation 
of the Messiah and Son of God, vouchsafed to ihe 
Jewish theocracy by the voice from heaven, heard by 
Jobn the Baptist, and through him by the whole nx 
tion, had been rejected by the unbelief of the repre 
sentatives of the 8 e and of the schools 
Hence another direct testimony was now 
this time to the Apostles as the representatives of 
the éxxAnola.—Hear ye Him,~—atroi d&novere, 
in an emphatic sense. The divine attestation of Jc 
sus which they had just witnessed, implied the duty 
of perfect obedience, and of complete self-surrender. 
At the same time, this command would also convey 
to the disciples that ideas such as those which Peter 
entertained, about the kingdom of the Messiah and 
about the Church, must be laid aside. 

Ver. 7. And Jesus came and touched them. 
—Comp. Isa. vi. 5-7; Dan. x. 9, 10; Rev. i, 17. 

Ver. 8. Save Jesus only.—The moment had 
now arrived when the Lord required no further testi- 
mony from Moses or Elijah in the presence of His 
disciples. Hitherto the Old Testament had been 
their warrant and evidence for the New. But now 
the New Covenant was not only self-evidenced, bat 
serving as confirmation of the Old. The expression 
also indicates that the hour of festive joy, in antic- 
pation of the co -glory, was now past. From 
their fellowship with the spirits of the blessed, they 
were now to descend into the world and into fresh 
conflicts. 


Ver. 9. The vision.—0O paya; the outward 
and objective manifestation which they had scen m 
a state of prophetic inspiration. Different views are 
entertained about the reason of this prohibition. 
Meyer suggests that the Lord wished to prevent er 
roneous expectations of Elijah. We are inclined to 
take a more general view of the matter. For theob- 
ject aimed at, it sufficed that the principal nucleus 
of the Church, or the confidential disciples of Jesus, 
should be strengthened by this glance of spiritual re- 
alities, while the secrecy with which it was invested 
would tend to preserve the deep and powerful im- 

ression. Besides, the vision could not have been 
related to the other disciples without including Judas 
among them. In all likelihood it would have incited 
envy, carnal hopes, or doubts in their minds, The 
people were, of course, not prepared to receive such 
a communication. Those among them who were fa- 
vorably disposed would again have given way to out- 
bursts of enthusiasm; while the adversaries would 
have either directed their hatred and persecutions to 
the three disciples who had witnessed the glory of 
Christ, or else sought to controvert and to e their 
blessed conviction of the spiritual realities which 
had opened before them. Not till after the resurrection 
of Christ from Sheol was the world to be taught how 
much better and happier than, in their dread of death, 
they had hitherto imagined, was the state of the pious 
in Sheol (for example, Moses and Elijah). The fact 
that Christ—the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever 
—had all along lit up the gloom of Sheol, was only 
to appear when, at and by His resurrection, Sheol it 
self ceased to exist. 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. See the EHzegetical and Critical Notes. 
2. The history of the Transfiguration.—V arious 
views are entertained on this subject: 1. It has been 
ed as merely a vision. Thus Tertullian (Con- 
tra Mare. iv. 22), Herder, and Gratz. 2. Meyer re- 
gards it as partly a vision, and partly an objective 
reality. The appearance of Moses and Elijah was, in 
his opinion, merely a vision; while the glorious 
change in the outward appearance of Jesus was an 
objective reality. 38. All the ancient dogmatic writers 
characterize it as a purely outward and visible event. 
To this Meyer objects, that it would imply that the 
resurrection of Moses was past; as if the spirits of 
the blessed were necessarily destitute of all corporei- 
ty or form. To the same effect Grotius remarks: 
ec corpora videri possunt a Deo in hune usum as- 
servata ; while Thomas Aquinas suggests that Moses 
made use of a body not his own.* 4. A number of 
natural explanations of the event have been hazard- 
ed. Thus it has been represented—(a) as a vision 
in a dream (Gabler, Rau, Kuinoel, even Neander); 
(6) accompanied by a thunder-storm (Gabler); (c) as 
& meeting between Jesus and two secret, unknown 
adherents (Kuinoel, Venturini, Paulus, Hase) ; (@) 
as an atmospheric phenomenon (Paulus, Ammon 
5. Ewald regards it as a real occurrence, but wit 
mythical embellishments. 6. Schulz, Strauss, and 
others represent it as a pure myth, on the ground of 
the injunction to keep it a secret, which they regard 
asa fiction.} 7. It has been viewed as an allegory, 
or a figurative representation of the spiritual light 
imparted on that occasion to the disciples ] 
the character and work of Jesus (Weisse). 8. In our 
opinion, it belongs to a higher sphere of existence, 
combining the two elements of outward manifestation 
and spiritual vision (see Leben Jesu, ii. 2, p. 904; and 
on the general question, ii. 1, p. 41). Even Meyer, 
who represents one part of the narrative as an ob- 
jective reality, and the other as merely a vision, ad- 
Inits that although the voice from heaven was a spir- 
itual and inward transaction, yet it seemed an out- 
ward perception to those who were in a state of 
vision. 

8. The tion of the Lord was a manifes- 
tation of the spiritual world in the midst of earthly 
life. It was as if the Lord had already entered His 
mansions of glory. Viewing it as a stage in the his- 
tory of His personal development, the transfiguration 
may be characterized as occupying a place interme- 
diate between tlie walking on the sea, and the hear- 
ing the voice from heaven in the precincts of the 
temple, John xii. “In certain diseases, a luminous 
appearance of the body has been observed by physi- 
cians as a strange and rare symptom. This may 


* (Delitzsch, Bibl. Paychologte, p. 869, supposes that Mo- 
ees assumed an immaterial yet external visible (?) appearance 
conformable to bis former body.—P. 8.] 

+ [Strauss views the Sranatiguration as a poetic imitation 
of the event related, Ex. xxiv. 1: xxxiv. 20 sq., when Muses 
went up to Mount Sinai into the presence of Jehovah, and 
on returning “his face shone,” that the children of Israel 
were ufraid tocome nigh him. Stranss thinks the only alter- 
native lies between his mytho-poetic and the old orthodox 
view. See his new Leben Jesu, 1864, p. 516 #44. But the 
circumstantial agreement of the three ists in their 
account, the definite chronological date of the event, its cou- 
nection with what follows, the allusion to it by one of the 
witnesses in 2 Pet. {. 16-18, and the many peculiar traits to 
which no parallel! is found in the transfiguration of Moees, 
make the mythical view impossible here. Renan, in his Vée 
de Jésus, ignores tha ion.—P. 8.) 


event here recorded may be 


serve at least to show the physical possibility of such 
an emission of light from the body, although it has 
never been noticed as marking the highest state of 
health and vigor.” Both the founder and the restor- 
er of the kingdom of God under the Old dispensation, 
who had equally been removed from this world in a 
miraculous manner (Deut. xxxiv.6; 2 Kings ii. 11 
and Jesus Himself (whose resurrection was at hand} 
were transfigured into the same glorified state. 
von Gerlach ; “ At His baptism Jesus had as the Son 
of Man entered that new kingdom of God upon earth 
which He Himself had founded. But at the trans- 
Beuretion He had reached the period of His history, 
when, having fully shown His active obedience, He 
was to display chiefly His passive obedience. his 
may be described as a season of rest in His half-ac- 
complished victory.” 

4, The meeting of the Lord with Moses and Elijah 
conveys a threefold lesson. (a) Jt shows the bearing 
of the future upon the present world. The dead are 
waiting the appearance of the Lord. He lit up the 
gloom of hades, brought life to its inmates, and threw 
open its gates. The most exalted of the departed 
spirits here do homage to Him. (5) Jt discloses the 
bearing of the visible upon the invisible world. The . 
ed as the earnest 
and commencement of Christ’s preaching to the spirits 
in prison. It was succeeded by the movement which 
took place among the dead when Christ arose (Matt. 
xxvii. 42), and fully realized when He descended into 
hades to preach the gospel there (Matt. xii.40; Eph. 
iv. 9; 1 Pet. iii, 19; iv. 6)." (c) We gather how this 
world and the next meet, ao to , and coalesce in 
the resurrection of Jesus. The difference of time and 
circumstances here gives place to a ad unity. 
The disciples were now taught that the sufferings and 
death of the Messiah did not sever the connection 
between Him and the Old Testament,—more especial 
ly, that between Jesus and the lawgiver who con- 
deuied blasphemers to death, and even the zealous 
prophet who had called down fire from heaven ; while 
these very sufferings constituted the superiority of 
the Saviour over the representatives of the Old dis- 
pensation, ‘“‘ Again, as at Jordan, did the represent- 
atives of the two covenants meet.” Besides, the gulf 
of space was also bridged over by this event. In the 
person of Christ the barriers which separate between 
fhis and the other world began to give way. They 
gave place to a higher unity. This transition was 
completed at His resurrection. Hence also this meet- 
ing may be characterized as an anticipation of the 
final “ reconciling ” of things in heaven and in earth 


(Col. i. 20). 
5. The cloud.—{“Not a dark cloud, like that 
which rested on Sinai.” 0. von Gerlach.)—It served 


not merely as a figure of the presence of God, bu 

like the pillar of cloud and of fire which interven 

between Israel and the Egyptians, it had a twofold 
aspect—bringing light to the one party, and conceal- 
ing it from the other. ‘As the brightness which 
overshadowed them may be regarded as a manifesta- 
tion of heavenly in the midst of earthly life, so the 
luminous cloud as the outward garb which heavenly 
life prepares for itself from earthly objects, since it 
cannot appear in all its inherent glory. Similarly is 
the light of heaven tempered for our carth by the in- 
tervention of clouds,” which reflect that light for us 
as need requireth. To us it appeara exceedingly sig- 
nificant, that the cloud which separated the disciplea 


* (Compare here my note on p, 228 8qq.—P. 8.) 
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from the Lord appeared at the very moment when 
Peter uttered a saying which, as we have seen, was 
indicative of his peculiar state of mind. Hence the 
command, “ Hear ye Him,” may be regarded as in a 
special manner addressed to him. 

6. From Luke ix. 88 we gather that Peter ad- 
dressed this proposal to the Lord when he saw Moses 
and Elijah about to part from Him. It was then that 
the cloud overshadowed them, awd the voice from 
heaven was heard. It seems as if Peter would have 
outwardly detained those blessed spirits to protract 
the glory of that hour. ‘‘ He wished to institute a 
sort of high-church establishment,® or to found a 
monastic order. The communion which he was about 
to inaugurate was to have Christ for its leader, Moses 
for its lawgiver, and Elijah for its zealot,—in short, 
there was to be an outward amalgamation of the Old 
and New Testaments. Hence the attempt to detain 
those who now enjoyed a spiritual existence, and to 
db their terrestrial appearance in this world. 

us spake Simon, not Peter—a type of that Church 
which still appeals to hisauthority. The Evangelists 
add, by way of apology, ‘ He wist not what he said’” 
(Leben Jeau, ii. 2, p. 907). He was now ready in one 
sense to renounce the world ; but hig surrender was 
merely outward. The proposal forcibly recalls to our 
minds a later scene and utterance: “ Lord, not my 
feet ark but also my hands and my head.” 

7. The prostration of the disciples at the vision, 
reminds us of the similar experience of the proph- 
ets. At another time, John experienced the same 
awe (Rev. i.), showing the infinite majesty of Christ’s 
appearance. Such also shall be the effect of the sign 
from heaven on the nations of the carth in the day 
of judgment (Matt. xxiv. 30). 

8. The object of this viston.—Before the disciples 
could with safety descend into the depths of tempta- 
tion connected with the cross of Christ, they were, 80 
to speak, fastened to heaven by the cords of this vis- 
ion, “The Church was to have fellowship with 
spiritual realities, and with the world of spirits, be- 
fore those weak hearts could be converted into bold 
and triumphant witnesses to meet the world, death, 
and hell” (Leben Jesu, ii. 2, 909). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The anticipation of Christ’s final glory. —The 
miraculous transfiguration of the Lord a pledge of 
our miraculous transfiguration by the Lord.—And 
after siz days ; or, the first week of suffering on the 

of the disciples, previous to the sufferings of the 

rd Himself: 1. Its beginning: the confession of 
Peter, and the announcement of the Lord’s suffer 
ings. 2. Its employment: familiarizing their minds 
with thoughts of the cross. 38. Its close: a glo- 
rious Sabbath on the holy mount.—The three inti- 
mate disciples of the Lord an image of His close fol- 
lowers in the Church: 1. John, as representing the 
friends of Jesus who rest on His breast; 2. Peter, or 
the servants of Christ who prepare the extension of 
His kingdom ; 8. James, or the courageous and per- 


aK German: Hochkirche, a term often mnerepeny 
used by German writers as a noun, and as identical] with the 
established church of England, when high church, low 
church, and broad church are adjectives only to designate 
the different partis or theological schools in the AngHcan 
Church, or in the Protéstant Episcopal Church of the 
United States. It is surprising that the Edinb. translation 
literally renders igh Church, which, to the best of my 
knowledge, is never used as a noun in good Engiish.—P. 8.) 


severing witnesses of His croes: Or, contemplation, 
preaching, and martyrdom.—We must be willing to 
follow the Lord to the summit of a high mountain, 
if we wish to see His own glorious light shed over 
the deep valley of His humiliation and sufferings — 
The holy mountains.—Prayer the path to glory (ses 
the Psalms which ascend from supplication to praise). 
—Prayr the direction of the heart toward heaven.— 
How by prayer the heart of the pilgrim may outstrip 
his footsteps to the heights of tion.—The 

tion @f Jesus on the mount at once the 
deepest mystery and the most glorious revelation.— 
The transfiguration of the Lord an earnest of the 
transfiguration of His sufferings.—The brightness of 
spiritual joy, as reflected by the flame of the sacri- 
fice of a heart which surrenders all unto God.—The 
shiniag raiment of Christ the garb of believers— 
The natural body destined to become a spiritual body, 
1 Cor. xv.—The Church of Christ at its first festive 
season appearing as a spiritual communion: |. A 
communion of the saints of the Old and New Core 
nant; 2. of the Church below and the Church above; 
8. of the Lord and His disciples; 4. of the Father, 
and of all the blessed spirits who serve the Son.—The 
suffering Saviour in His relationship to Moees and 
Elijah.—The office of the law, and that of the gospel, 
2 Cor. iii. 7.—The three glorified fi and the 
three non-glorified fi between them the Father 
—a picture of the Church universal, militant and ti 
umphant.—Moses a witness of immortality under the 
New Testament.—The history of Peter’s spiritual de- 
velopment a type of that of the Church.—The good 
intention, and the error of Peter : 1. He was anxious 
to display the agreement between the Old and New 
Covenants; but by an outward amalgamation, not by 
their internal connection. 2. He was ready to re 
nounce the world; but by an outward institution 
(such as monasticism and anchoretism), not by an in- 
ward act. 8. He wished to perpetuate this season of 
spiritual fellowship ; but by giving it an outward and 
fixed form, not by converting it into a spring of hid 
den life—-That form of antichristian error which ap- 
peals to the authority of Peter has given rise to the 
erection of three tabernacles (Moses: the Greek 
Church; Elijah: the Roman Church; Christ: the 
Evangelical Church)—While Peter was speaking, s 
cloud intervened, which for a while separated the 
disciples from their Lord.—The bright overshadow- 
ing cloud, a figure of the gospel as the great revealed 
mystery, 1 Tim. iii. 16—How the heavenly voice 
ever continues to resound through the Church : “ This 
ts My beloved Son!” (See 2 Pet. i. 17.)}—How the 
disciples received a fresh prophetic consecration when 
they were overawed by the majesty of God —The 
awe of the elect under the manifestations of the Lord. 
—How Christ restored His disciples from the awe 
produced by this revelation, in order that they might 
experience its blessedness !—When they raised their 
eyes, they saw no one but Jesus alone—true of rel 
gious experience generally: 1. It applied to the dis- 
ciples in reference to Moses and Elijah ; 2. tothe Re 
formers and their knowledge; 38. to believers and the 
ground of their salvation.—During our whole earthly 
pilgrimage we must always again come down from 
the Mount of Refreshment.—In order to rise the 
higher, we must ever be ready to descend lower and 
lower.—We should jealously watch over our Chris 
tian experiences, and not lightly divulge them.—All 
our spiritual comforts are granted to strengthen us 
for the conflicts which we have to encounter, until 
the last decisive conflict—The transformation on 


\ 


CHAP. XVIL 10-18, 
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as mount, a symbol of Christ’s eternal glory, John 


Starke :—Nova Bibl. Tub. : How blessed to en- 
joy close fellowship with Jesus! for then shall we be 
allowed to see His glory.—The Lord bestows a pecu- 
iiar measure of heavenly comfort on those whom He 
calls to pana than ordinary trials.—Speolal revela- 
tions and communications are special gifts which all 
are not able to bear.—Christ’s glory on the mount a 
foretoken of His greater glory in heaven, Rev. i. 12. 
—How t will be the brightnesa of the saints in 
giory, when they shall be transformed into the 
of the glorified body of Christ! 1 Cor. xv. 41.—Ma- 
jus: All the glory of this world is not worthy to be 
compared with the transcendent glory of eternity.— 
Canstein: Satan and his kingdom is darkness; 
Christ and His glory (His kingdom) pure light —He- 
dinger : The blessed communion of the saints in glory. 
—The communion of the Church militant and trium- 
phant.—Zeistus : Thus the doctrine of immortality is 
established and sure.—The saints of former ages will 
return in greater glory.— Osiander : Those who have 
tasted (even in small measure) of the powers of the 
world to come, will forget all that is transitory, even 
though it have been glorious. Zeistuse : If Peter so 
soon Moses and Elias, whom he had never 
geen, what must be the mutual recognition of the 
elect, and what their communion in heaven !—See to 
it, that you be found in Christ, and God will also be 
well pleased in you, Eph. i. 6.— Canstein : Sinful men 
cannot approach unto God without a Mediator.— 
Cramer : Christ’s hand is strong to heal; whatever 
He touches becomes vigorous, strong, and sound.— 
Osiander : God reveals Himself unto us, not to de- 
stroy, but to save.—Such also will be Christ’s voice 
at the last day, “ Arise, and be not afraid!” John 
v. 25.—In Christ the law and the prophets are ful- 
filled : hence Moses and Elias must vanish, and Christ 
alone remain; for there is salvation in none other 
Acta iv. 12.—Zeisius: Truths have their destined 
time of revelation from God, Dan. xii. 4, 8,-9.—High 
revelations should not exalt any one, 2 Cor, xii, 7.— 
Cramer : In the discharge of our ministerial duties 
we should do nothing without a special call, or for 
the purpose of advancing our own reputation and 


ory. 
# ‘Drawn : The lawgiver (Moses) and the preacher 
of repentance (Elijah) give way at last before the 
glory of the Son of God.—Jesus alone. 
Gerlach :*—When entering upon His ain 
the Lord Jesus was confirmed in His dignity.—In thi 


* Gerlach and Lisco adhere to the tradition that Tabor 
was the mount of tra ration. But it would betra 
weakness ani want of freedom to insist upon this point in a 

sermon simply on account of the catholic tradition. 


vision the disciples were to ze—1. The unity 
and connection of the Old and New Covenants; 2. 
that of the kingdom of grace and of glory; 8. of our 
alrgeiag earthly, and of the glorified body. — 

ith what calmness Christ entered into a state by 
which His disciples, in their weakness and carnality 
were overpowered.—The similarity of the glory of 
Christ and that of Moses, and their difference (2 Cor. 
iii. ; Exod. xxxiv. 29). 1. Moses only reflected a 
higher light; Christ was received into it. 2. The 
dazzling and terrifying; that of 

ist, though overpowering, was full of comfort. 8. 
The glory of Moses gradually vanished; while the 
trans tion of Christ remained till the cloud con- 
cealed Him from view. 

isco :—This foretaste of blessedness must have 
lightened the cross, strengthened the disciples for the 
coming conflict, and awakened within them a longing 
after full perfection. 

Heubner :—The tion of the Lord in its 
practical import: 1. So far as the Lord Himself was 
concerned, it served to strengthen Him on the path 
of sorrow and suffering on which He was about to 
enter. 2. So far as the disciples were concerned, it 
served as an evidence that Jesus was the Son of God ; 
it implied a promise of support under severe trials, 
and a pledge of the resurrection of the body. 

Sermons on the transfiguration, by im Sy- 

Theremin.—J. Miller (in Fliedner’s Hin Herr, 
ein Glaube): the three stages in the Christian life: 
the transfiguration of Jesus, the emotion of the dis- 
ciples, the thronging of the people.— Uhle : How we 
should act when rigs ae of extraordinary op- 
erations of grace: 1. We are not at once to reject 
the account; 2. nor to attempt ee forcing a 
revival ; 8. but in the humble and faithful discharge 
of our work, to await a gracious manifestation from 
on high.—. : Heaven on earth: 1. Where it 
may be found: (a) In secret fellowship with God; 
(6) in a life of spiritual love and friendship ; (e) in 
the courts and at the altar of the Lord. 2. How it 
should be sought: (a) By prese purity of heart 
(or by perseverance in the faith); (5) by constant in- 
crease of spirituality in our wishes and inclinations 
(or sanctification) ; (c) by ever keeping before our 
minds and hearts our eternal calling (or watching and 
prayer).—Carstddt in Zunn’s Predigt-Buch, 1848 : 
How Christ is still transfigured in those who follow 
Him up to the mountain.—Hagenbach: Seasons of 

ration in the life of Christians.— Gruner : The 
spirits of our friends in glory hovering around us 80 
long as we continue worthy of them. [Compare a 
most eloquent sermon of Dr. Fr. W. Krummac 


Y | on the ration, at the close of his Hljjah the 
Tishbite.—P. sj 


D. The Church as wholly wnknown and hidden, Cu. XVII. 10-18. 
(Mark ix. 11-18.) 


10 


And his disciples asked him, saying, Why then say the scribes that Elias [Elijah] 


11 must first come? And Jesus [he]! answered and said unto them,® Elias [Elijah] truly 
12 shall first * come [cometh], and [s ] restore all things.‘ But I say unto you, That 


Elias [Elijah 
him, év airy 


is come already,® and they knew him not, but have done unto him [with 
whatsoever they listed [would, 7€Anoav]: likewise shall also the Son of 
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13 man suffer of [by, Sx’] them. Then the disciples understood that he spake unto then 


of John the Baptist. 


1 Ver. 10.—In aos ts omitted in Codd. B., D., L, Z, eto. [also in Cod. Sinait., and in all the modern crit. edition, 


See Tregelles and Alford.—P. 8.] 
2 Ver. 11.—AuTois, unto them, is omitted in B 
lation, therefore, according to the oldest reading, would be: 


-, C., D., ete., and by Lachmann and Tischendorf. [The literal trans- 
And He Guels 


ering eutd.—P. 8.) 


3 Ver. 11.—II pwroy, Aret, is wanting in B., D.,and many other witnesses [also In Cod. Sinait.}, and looks Hike a 
repetitious insert'on from ver. 10 and Mark ix. 12. [So also Meyer and Alford.) 

4Ver.11.—[(HAlas wey Epyera: nal droxaragtrhoe: wrdyvra; Lange: Elias koramt fretlich und 
wird Allea wi-derheretellen; Ewald: Elia ewar kommt und wird Alicea wiederheretelien ; Conant: 


comes and shall restore all thinge. The present tense in the first verb is simply an assertion of the certainty of the com- 
ing of Elijah without reference to the past or fature, ang involves, therefore, no contradiction with 437 FAGer 
in ver.12. The verb &p xe€o6a:, however, like the English to come, and the German kommen, includes in the nature 
of the case the significance of the future tense, comp. John iv. 23: &pyerat Spa nal viv tori; ty. 21; xiv. 8; xvi 2, snd 
the part. pres. 6 épxydmevos, of the Messiah, Matt. fil 11, and the apocalyptic formula: 6 &y «al 6 fy nai é 


px dpuevos. 


There is, therefure, no necessity whatever to resort In such cases. after the old fashion, to s supposed 


Hebratism, an arbitrary enallage temporum, which falls with the assumption that the Hebrew language uses promtecus 
the past for the fatare and cice versed, an error which has been amply refuted by Ewald, Xrit. Grammat., Eg ei 8qq 


Comp. also Winer's Grammat., § 40, p. 287; and Alex. Buttmann's Grammat. dea N. 


® Ver. 12.—{Better: already come, 43 HAGev.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 10. Why then ?—Although the particle 
o 3» seems at first sight to connect this query with 
the preceding prohibition of Christ (Meyer), it rather 
refers to the fact that Elijah had departed, and was 
not accompanying them (Grotius, Michaelis, Fritzsche, 
Olshausen, and the author in his “ Leben Jesu”’).* 
Euth. Zigaben., and others, erroneously interpret the 
clause: Why did Elijah not come before Thee (not 
till now) ?—Equally untenable is the view of Chry- 


sostom, Theophylact, and Neander, who understand | tyrd 


‘t as implying the inquiry, whether the appearance 
of Elijah which had just taken place was that to 
which the scribes referred, or whether another was 
still to be expected. Still more erroneous is the glos- 
sary of Schleiermacher and others, that the disciples 
remarked that Elijah had not yet appeared. Light 
foot observes (on the passage): It was expected that 
Elijah should come and settle the controversies pend- 
ing between the various Jewish schools, bring back 
the pot of manna and Aaron’s rod, and sanctify the 
people by a lustration. 

Ver. 11. Blijah truly shall first come, or lit. 
and according to the true reading: Elijah indeed 
cometh.—Jesus confirmed this doctrine, which was 
based on Mal. iii. 13; iv. 5. Headds: «al awo- 
xatagrhaoe: sayvra, “which is derived (says 
de Wette correctly) and somewhat enlarged from 
Mal. iv. 6, he shall turn the heart of the fathers to 
the children, and the heart of the 


dren to their fue 
_ thers’ (compare Luke i. 17); and iii. 1, ‘and he 


prepare the way before Me’ (Luke iii. 4). Properly 

ing, the droxardoracis wdyrey (according to 
the Sept. Mal. iv. 6), comp. Acts iii. 21, is specially 
the work of the Messiah, and Elijah could only be 
said to prepare the way for it.” Of course the ex- 
pression must be understood as merely implying such 
& preparation. Meyer: A reatitutio tn integrum of 
the position and circumstances of the theocracy, 
which was to be effected by the Messiah, and prepar- 
ed and introduced by Elijah.—In the confirmatory 
reply of Christ, the present ipyera: is used in the 
sense of the future, while the future tense in the 


* [Alford refers ody to both, the withdrawal of Elijsh 
from the eyes of the disciples, and the injunction of the 
Lord not to tell the vision. “ How should this be? If.this 
was not the coming of Elijah, was he yet tocome? If it 
was, how was it 20 secret and 80 short fF '—P. 8.] 


T. (Berlin, 1859), p. 176.— 


next clause indicates that the Lord enters imto this 
dogma. Hence it is not incompatible with what fol- 
lows: “ Elijah is already come.” 

Ver. 12. But I say unto you—A more distinc 
explanation of the disclosure which He had already 
made on an earlier occasion, Matt. xi. 14. Hence we 
conclude that the prophecy of Malachi concerning the 
advent of Elijah was fulfilled, im the proper sense, in 
the appearance of John the Baptist, who had accom 
plished the preparatory aroxardoraois, by his preach- 
ing of repentance, by his testimony to Jesus and by 
pointing his disciples to Him, as well as by his mar 


om. 

They knew him not.—In his peculiar charse- 
ter as the forerunner of the Messiah (or in respect of 
the fulfilment of the prophecy concerning Elijah). 
The persons here alluded to were his contemporaries 
peer more especially the scribes (ver. 10). Comp. 

tt. xi. 

Done unto him, or better: with him.*—Neei 
ty rim, not classical, taken from the Septuagint, Gen. 
xl 14; Dan xi. 7; [Luke xxxiii. 30]. Whatever 
they would, ca 40¢A7ocav.—lIn wilful apostasy 
from their living connection with the prophets, and 
in opposition to the obedience due to him. A pre 
lude this to the similar and decisive rejection of the 
Messiah Himeelf. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. On the fulfilment of the prophecy of Malachi, 
see the preceding notes and Matt. xi. Otto von Ger 
lach remarks: “It refers to the ministry of one or , 
more messengers of God, in the spirit and power of | 
Elijah, In this sense, Elijah had reappeared in John ; | 
and in the same sense will another Elijah precedethe . 
second coming of the Lord.” But we must maintain: 
1. That the prophecy of Malachi was distinctly fal- 
filled in John the Baptist. 2. That in the same sense 
no other Elijah can come, as the Old Covenant, which 
both represented, is abrogated by the gospel —Still, 
in every age, the Lord has His forerunners of the 
order of Elijah, and especially before His final ap- 


2. On descending from the mountain, the fact of 
Christ’s future sufferings is immediately brought for 
ward again. Gladly would the disciples have taken 


* [Lange: an thm gethan.] 


¢ 
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the glorified spirits down with them into the conflict 
with the unbelief of the world. The question seems 
to have haunted their minds, Could not Elijah pre- 
vent the impending conflict and sufferings? To this 
mental objection, Christ replied, according to Mark, 
“How it is written of the Son of Man, that He must 
suffer many things, and be set at nought.” In other 
words, they were to read the prediction oer 
Elijah in the light of those concerning the Son o 
Man. Then follows the declaration: Elijah is indeed 
come; but, so far from beta pa the sufferings of 
the Messiah, he himself has fallen in the service and 
ministry of God. From this the disciples might infer 
what His future would be. And now, more than ever 
before, were they to feel that they were about to wit- 
ness the most solemn and awful conflict, and that a 
deep abyss of suffering, into which they were imme- 
diately to descend, intervened between the old and 
the new order of things. 

8. All mere traditionalism and ritualism are here 
denounced as arbitrary will-worship, and a demoni- 
acal service of the flesh and of self. The bleased 
spirits who represented genuine and divine tradition 
—the prophets, restorers and reformers of the king- 
dom of God—received the same treatment at the 
hands of these guardians of outward and tradi- 

as civilized men do who land on inhospi- 

table shores, inhabited by savages and cannibals, In 

short, they failed to understand and see what their 

own symbols implied, nor did they acknowledge their 

embodiments, because their will was perverted, 

and, while feigning the strictest adherence to the let- 

ter of the law, they in reality served the will of the 
flesh. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The fresh perplexities of the disciples on descend- 
ing from the Mount of Transfiguration.—After the 
barrier which separates this life from the other has 
fallen, the deep abyss of the cross opens, intervening 
between the old and the new order of things.—How 
the scribes by their false literglity perv even the 
word of God into traditions, and transformed it into 
dangerous error.—The Scripture has been fulfilled in 
a much wider sense than that elicited by the dead 
learning of the letter only.—How traditionalism fails 
to recognize Elijah, even while studying his descrip- 
tion as given in the word.—Nelf-seeking under the 

b of traditionalism.—The true Church of the Lord 

den and unknown amidst the old and formal com- 
munity of Israel._—The t messengers of God, 
known only by report in the world: 1. They were 


announced, but not properly expected, 2. They came, 
but were despised and ill-treated. 8. While actually 
in the world, their future coming was still e 
with fanatical anticipations.—Even in this world, a 
distance wide as the poles intervenes between the 
children of God and the servants of the devil.—Tra- 
ditionalism persecuting and murdering the living 
prophets, and at the same time adorning the graves 
of the old prophets whom their fathers had murder- 
ed (Matt. xxiii. 29).—The glorious day of God is hid 
in this mortal life from the children of darkness.— 
Elijah had just been among them ; yet they still con- 
tinued to expect and to teach that Elijah would come. 
All God’s dealings and works are spiritual, and pass 
by unknown and unnoticed on account of the carnal 
services which men mistake for the reality —The 
spirit of true religion, and a, dead ministry and ser- 
vices.—John the Baptist the Elijah of his age: 1. 
The affinity of their character ; 2. of their mission ; 
8. of their success (Elijah prepared the way for the 
Messianic prophecies—John, for Christ Hi 
The age of Elijah and that of John: 1. The external 
difference between them (in the one case, unbelief 
and apostasy from the law ; in the other, traditional- 
ism). 2. Their internal agreement (in the one case, 
worldlincss, apostasy, and hatred of the prophets; 
in the other, obduracy the voice and reproofs 
of the Spirit).—The sufferings of John a foretaste of 
the sufferings of Christ.—Preserve in your hearts the 
blessed mystery of the Mount of Transfiguration, 
then boldly descend into the terrors of the val- 
‘ Starke :-—Majus : We must not take in a literal 
sense what is intended to be spiritually understood 
in Holy Writ, as this would necessarily give rise to 
errors.— Quesnel: There never was an age which 
had not its Elijah, zealous and jealous for the honor 
of God; but woe to him who stops his ears [—The 
world knows not the children and the servants of God, 
1 John iii. 1.— All witnesses to the truth must suffer 
sorrow, ignominy, and teibulation, Acta xiv. 22.—Je- 
sus the best expositor of Scripture. 

Heubner :—All preachers of repentance are fore- 
runners of Christ.—Great men have commonly the 
same fate—From the fate of His forerunner, the 
Lord Jesus might anticipate what awaited Himself. 
—'Amxoxabiordyas, 4, ¢., to restore the ancient, divine, 
and original order of thi But the main point is, 
to determine the a date, and what the genuine 
si aa really is.—Thus we are to go back for our 
authority to the time of the Apostles, and not, like the 
Roman Catholics, to the state of things immediately 
before the Reformation. 


E. The Church as working Wonders by the Power of Spiritual Prayer and Fasting, Cu. XVII. 14-21. 
(Mark ix. 14-29; Luke ix. 87-43.) 


14 
15 kneeling down to him, and 


And when they' were comd to the multitude, there came to him a certain* man, 
saying, Lord, have mercy on my son; for he is lunatic 


[ceAynadferat], and sore vexed foorly afflicted]:* for ofttimes he falleth into the fire, 


16 and oft into the water. And 


brought him to thy disciples, and they could not cure 


17 him. Then Jesus answered and said, O faithless and perverse generation, how long 
shall I be with you? how long shall I suffer you [bear with you, dvéfopar ipov|? 
18 Bring him hither tome. And Jesus rebuked the dovil [him, aire], and he [the de- 


| lunacy and epilepsy, and demoniacal possessi 
- cluded each other. 


—_ 
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mon, 70 daiydviov| ‘ departed out of him: and the child was cured from that very hour. 
19 Then came the disciples to Jesus apart, and said, Why could not we cast him out? 
20 And Jesus said unto them, Because of your unbelief [little faith]:* for verily I say 
unto you, If ye have faith as a grain of ee ye shall say unto this 


mountain, Remove hence to yonder place; and it sh 


remove; and nothing shall be 


21 impossible unto [to] you. Howbeit [But, 8é] this kind goeth not out but [except] by 


' prayer and fasting. 


1 Ver. 14.—Codd. B., Z, (and Cod. Sinait.) omit aur @», and sodoes Lachmann. Tischendorf reads ¢A@cy after Cod. 
D., Vulgate, al. [This must refer to a former edition, for in the edttio eeptima of his large Greek Testament, 1859, Tischea- 


dorf reads: €A@évtTavy avuTar. 


Bo does Alford.—P. 8. 


) 
3 Ver. Mage hepa is an unnecessary {nterpolation, which Cs from Tyndale and was retained in all the later Pre- 


testant E. V. 


ut Wiclif and the N. T. of Eheims omit it—P. 


? Ver.15—Kaxos edoyxest. Lachmann reads &xe: after B., L, Z, [also Cod. Sinait.], which is probably an 


emendastion, since do x €t seemed to be superfluous after kak Gs. 
translates here: Aat ein bises Leiden, hae a malignant evil.—P. 8.) 
7 in some of the a ey versions, is an attempt to improve the 


pa GAadoy, and hence Lange 
4 Ver. 18—(The transposition of derd? and the 
atyle of the o 


§ Ver. 18—[From that hour, md ris Spas exelyns. 


pronoe: 
nal, which is no part of the translator's work, least of all in the 


So Meyer. (Mark has instead of it fxor s7ew 


ible.—P. 8.] 
Very is an unwarranted a which presents 


the case more strongly than the sacred writer, in his natural simplicity and modesty, Intended.—P. 8. 
® Ver. 20.—[Lachmann reads with his authorities 6A: yow:orlay, little fuith, This may be an emendation to 
soften the expression, as Meyer and Alford assume; but it has the authority of the Vatican, and of the Sinaitic MS. Ifwe 


retain drioriayp, 
is too strong.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL: 


“Tn all the three synoptists, the cure of the luna- 
tic follows on the transfiguration—a circumstance 
which may be regarded as one of the evidences of 
the genuineness and authenticity of the narrative, 
and against the mythical hypothesis.” Meyer. 

Ver. 14. Kneeling down to Him.—He saluted 
Him, doing homage with bended knees: yoruretay 
atrée, 

Ver. 15. Lunatic.—Meyer seems to suppose that 
on ex- 
Our conviction, on the other 
hand, is, that a certain amount of nervous derange- 
mént uniformly accompaniefl all demoniacal 
sions. Comp. our previous remarks [on ch. iv. 24, 
p. 96, and on ch. viii. 28, ete., pp. 164-166]. The 
suggestion of Olshausen, that they were partly caused 
by sensual indulgences, appears to us based on a 
confusion of two different states—surrender to the 
power of demons, and to that of sin. ‘ 

Ver. 17. Perverne Generation, yevea 3:¢0- 
Tpaupuévn.—The expression is not merely intended 
as a general designation, but has a peculiar and dis- 
tinctive meaning. It implies perversion, in the sense 
of being seduced or led astray (S:acrpépecéa:). In 
their grief at the announcement of the Lord’s impend- 
ing sufferings, the disciples who had been left be- 
hind, had, at least partially, given way to the spirit 
of the world. A slight analogy may here be traced 
to the return of Moses from the mount, when he 
found the people assembled around the golden calf. 
According to the ancient expositors, these words of 
Jesus were addressed to the person who sought 
relief; acco to Calvin, to the scribes; accord- 
ing to Paulus, Olshausen, and others, to all the peo- 
ple present; according to Bengel, de Wette, and 


Meyer, to the disciples. No doubt the Lord referred 


primarily to the disciples, though evidently as in con- 
nection with the by whom they were sur- 
rounded. The rebuke itself may be regarded as a 
mtle moral exorcism, addressed to them before the 
proceeded to cure the demoniac. Meyer speaks 

of the “strong feeling” expressed by Jesus. This 
should, however, be viewed in its higher bearing as 


with Tischendorf and Alford, it should be rendered wané (absence) of fadta, instead of wundelic/, which 
4 


an in t emotion, by which the Saviour first of 
all expelled the spirit of dejection from the circle of 
His disciples. 

How long shall I bear with you ?—De Wetiz 
remarks: “Jesus here blames their want of self. 
dependence, their continual dependence upon Him, 
since He would so soon have to part from them (£%¢ o- 
was), and that they so often put His patience and 
forbearance to the test.” In that case, the first fees 
«dre would mean: not di Saar I be with you ; and 
the seeond : too long, etc. But this view is evidently 
untenable. ‘Besides, in the parallel passage in Luke, 
the expression éws wére occurs only once. But, on 
the other hand, we must not understand it as imply- 
ing, I have been and borne too long with you. In 
our opinion, the consciousness of Tis approaching 
departure from the disciples seems to have led the 
Saviour to a twofold application of it to present cir 
cumstances: How soon will you require, in depen 
dence on My Spirit, to stand and act alone! and 
again: How soon shall four present state of weak- 
ness, which calls for infinite forbearance on My part, 
require to give place to spiritual decision ! 

Bring him hither.— Although this is addressed 
to the disciples, it must also have applied to the 
father of the lad. According to the narrative in the 
Gospel by Mark (which furnishes a number of de 
tails), the crowd gave way at the ap ce of 
Christ. The people ran to meet the Lord,—fore- 
most among them, no doubt, the father of the 
and the disciples. The scribes probably follow 
more slowly, the lad being in their company. While 
they were bringing him to the Lord, he was seized 
with a fearful paroxysm whenever he came within 
ment of Jesus. See also the narratives in Mark and 

e. 

Ver. 18. And Jesus rebuked him.—In accord- 


ance with His ordinary method of healing demoniaca. 
See above, The details of the cure are furni by 
Mark and Luke. 


Ver. 20. Because of your unbelief [better - 
want of faith, 3:4 rh» arioriav].—The reproof 
does not refer to unbelief in regard to the divine power 
of effecting this miracle. In point of fact, they had 
attempted to cure the child. But Christ here alludes 
to their dejection on account of His impending sufier 
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ings, which arose from unbelief of the heart. They 
had not yet sufficiently exercised prayer and fasting, 
ioe would lead them to full renunciation of the 
wor 

As a grain of mustard.—<e ch. xiii. 33.—To 
remove mountains.—Comp. Matt. xxi. 21, where 

the expression is even more strongly worded than 
here. In both cases, it is a figure implying the 
removal of the most formidable obstacles, 1 Cor. 
xiii. 2. For legends about the removal of mountains, 
eee Calovius and Starke. Similar miracles were 
ascribed, amongst others, to Gregory Thaumatu 
and Hilarion.—Among the Jews, an eloquent teacher 
was described as one who removed mountains. Stier, 
fi, p. 242. 

Ver. 21. This kind, roiro rd yévo0s.—Va- 
rious explanations of this expression: 1. It has been 
applied to the demons generally, as constituting a 
“ kind.” Thus Chrysostom, Fritzsche, and others. 2. 
This particular kind of demons. Grotius, de Wette, 
Meyer. 3. Sieffert refera it to the dwioria of the 
disciples. 4. Theile applies it very strangely to the 
Apostles, in the sense, this kind of men proceed no 
further than prayer and fasting (!}—The second 
view (of Grotius, etc.) is so far supported by the cir 
cumstance, that the case of this demoniac was pecu- 
liarly aggravated. He was dumb and deaf; he 
threw himself into the fire and into the water, 
foamed and gnashed, and could only be healed dur- 

a fearful paroxysm. After the evil spirit had 

him, he fell down as if dead; and the Lord was 
obliged to restore him by a second miracle, taking 
hold of him by the hand. Still it were a mistake to 
ph this demoniacal possession as different from 

ers in kind, and not merely in degree, and hence 
as constituting a peculiar kind, for which specific 
prayer and fasting were required. The Lord rather 
conveyed to His disciples that they had not preserved 
or cultivated the state of mind and heart necessary 


’ for the occasion, that they were not sufficiently pre- 


— 


mM, 


pared and collected to cast out so malignant a demon. 
The dumbness and deafness indicated a melancholy 
and obstinacy, from which, in their dejection about 
the impending sufferings of Christ, the disciples 
themselves were not at that moment quite free. 
Besides, we must not forget on all such occasions 
that Judas was still among them. x 

Prayer and ~-—Some commentators 
erroneously apply this statement to the diseased per- 
son. Thus Chrysostom: the prayer and fasting of 
the sufferer. Paulus: proper diet and abstinence (! 
Ammon : invigoration of the soul by devotio 
exercises, and depression of the body by suitable 
abstinence. De Wette, Meyer, and others correctly 
refer it to the conditions necessary for such a faith 
as to work miracles. Meyer regards vers. 20 and 21 
as a tion, But even in ver. 20 the term moun- 
tain is intended to convey the idea of a very great 
difficulty, such as that before them. Hence ver. 21 
is intended to furnish directions in what particular 
manner they were to prepare for meeting this kind 
of demons. The demons of such deep melancholy 
could only be overcome by the sacrifice of most 
earnest prayer, and complete renunciation of the 
world. 

From the circumstance (recorded by Mark) that 
during the absence of Jesus the scribes had mingled 
with the disciples, Neander infers that the transfigur- 
ation must have gaken place in Galilee. But there is 
no reason for assuming that scribes had not also 
resided in the territory of the Jewish prince Philip. 
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DOCTEINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. The great contrast: Christ’s transfiguration 
on the mount, and the scene of misery and unbelief 
in the valley below, here brought together in imme- 
diate contact. In the art of painting, Raphael has 
solved the difficult problem [in his famous 7ransfig- 
uration, the last creation of his genius, representing 
Christ with Moses and Elijah in heavenly glory above, 
gazed at by the three favorite disciples at their feet, 
and the frightful scene of the lunatic below.—P. 8.]. 

2. The disciples at the foot of the mountain were 
to be strengthened for the impending conflict in a 
manner quite different from that by which the three 
more intimate disciples of Jesus were prepared for 
it. They were to be taught and trained to stand 
alone. Still, despite their number, they were thrown 
into peculiar difficulties. At that particular season 
they were asked to cure a peculiarly severe case of 
demoniacal possession; they were surrounded by 
hostile scribes, ready to draw the worst inferences 
from their inability to afford relief, and to dispute 
with them; while the crowd of spectatohs were in 
danger of giving way to frivolity and derision. Hence, 
also, the multitude were greatly agitated when Christ 
appeared. The heavenly leader had to repair a se- 
vere defeat of His adherents. He accomplished it 
instantaneously and victoriously ; thus at the same 
time both humbling their unbelief,,and evoking and - 
pienso ga their faith, The three more intimate 
disciples of Jesus had been strengthened by the ex- 
perience of communion with the blessed spirits of 
heaven. The rest were now strengthened along with 
them by witnessing the power of their Lord, which 
proved victorious,over the worst demons of hell. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


How closely the Church of Christ borders on the 
precincts both of heaven and of hell |—Christ the King 
and Lord of all blessed spirits, and the conqueror of the 
lost.—In the Church of Christ it appears how both 
heaven and hell exert their influence upon earth.— 
The descent of the Lord and of His disciples into the 
valley: 1. Dlustrated by the descent of travellers 
from bright mountain heights to dark gorges of val- 
leys; 2. a lively image of the conflicting experiences 
realized by those who now descended from the moun- 
tain; 3. a foretoken of the descent of Christ into 
the kingdom of the dead.—The cure of the lunatic 
child itself a great victory, and accompanied by two 
other miracles. 1. This miracle was rendered more 
difficuk—(a) by the character of the sufferer ; (b) by 
the failure ‘of the attempt made by the oe ; 2 
by the malicious questions of the scribes; (d) by the 
preseno’ of a perplexed multitude; (e) by the cir- 
cumstame that the faith of the father of the child 
was shaken, although immediately restored. 2. The 
introductory miracle : the removal of the wrong state 
of feeling in the persons assembled, and of the inward 
dejection of the disciples. 8. The supplementary 
miracle: the rescuing of the child from the deadly 
stupor which proved all but fatal—Although the 
Church of Christ may appear weak in many of its 
members, it always retains possession of miraculous 
power in its Lord.—How the disciples of Jesus ought 
to recover themselves from their unbelief, when they 
observe the loss of their power.—The error of the 
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disciples on the mount, and the error of thoge in the 
valley. The former wished to surrender themselves 
to the vision of heavenly objects, or to a merely con- 
templative life ; the others ventured without sufficient 
faith upon the most trying conflict with the world 
and hell (attempting the cure, disputing with the 
scribes, and risking their reputation before the peo- 
ple).—" Jf ye have faith as a gratn of mustard,” 
etc.—In what order must our faith remove moun- 
tains? 1. First of all, the unbelief out of our own 
heart; 2. then unbelief in those who are disposed 
to believe; 3. after that, the unbelief of the world. 
The disciples miscarried in their work, because 
they reversed the right order—We are to remove, 
first of all, the mountain which stands nearest in our 
path.—In this instance, the Jewish authorities had 
placed themselves in the way of the disciples as a 
mountain which they could not remove.—Faith can 
only achieve what it has recognized and felt as the 

ill and call of God. But this it will certainly ac- 
complish in the strength of the Lord.—Faith makes 
no experiments ; what it undertakes is already decid- 
ed and doné in the counsel and power of God.— 
“ This kind goeth not out,” etc.—Prayer and fasting 
are the fundamental conditions of the victory of faith 
over the kingdom of darkness: 1. Prayer as faith, 
taking hold on the Lord and deriving strength from 
Him. 2. Fasting as faith in its practical renuncia- 
tion of the world.—We can only overcome the spirit 
of melancholy in the world by a cheerful renunciation 
of the world. 


-mente, Ps. cxli. 5.—Ostander : 


Starke:—J. Hall: Felt need makes a man at 
once humble and eloquent.—Great is the misery of 
one bodily posseased ; but infinitely greater that of 
one spiritually possessed.—Canstein: Satan makes 
use of natural causes (such as lunacy) for his designs. 
—There are, no doubt, even at the present day, many 
incurable diseases which are ascribed to natural 
causes (alone), and which yet may be (jointly) the 
effects of the invisible evil spirit.— Quesnel : God of 
ten allows His servants not to succeed in the cure of 
souls, partly as a judgment on these souls, and part- 
ly to humble and arouse His servants.—The indigne 
tion of Christ.— Cramer : His reproofs and chastise- 
If Jesus bears with 
our great weaknesses, should we not bear with those 
of our brethren? 1 Pet. fii. 8—Cramer : Teachable 
scholars should be willing to acknowledge their dul- 
ness, and should often ask questions.—Zeisiue : Un- 
belief stands in the way of the power and manifesta 
tions of the Lord, while faith at all times works mir 
acles and removes mountains, if not materially, yet 
spiritually.— Hedinger : Behold how we must grap 
ple with the powers of darkness. 

Heubner :—The father of the lunatic, a consola- 
tory example for poor parents who have children 
similarly afflicted.—They should seek help from 
Christ Himself.—The patience of Christ toward His 
disciples.— Let ministers ask themselves why they 
have so little success in their work.—We cannot ex- 
pect to drive out the evil spirit, if our state of mind 
be in harmony with that which he produces. 


F. The Church itn tts human weakness, Cu..XVII. 22, 23. 


(Mark ix. 80-82; 


22 


Luke ix. 48-45.) 


And, while they [again] abode’ in Galilee, Jesus said unto them, The Son of man 
shall be betrayed [is about to be given up, pédAAc 


oc-Hat] into the hands of men; 


23 And they shall kill him [will put him to death], and the third day he shall be raised 
[rise] again.* And they were exceeding sorry. 


} Ver. 22—Lachmann reads: cverpedoutvar [to turn about with, to gather together), with Cod. Vaticavas I. 
[and Cod. Sinaiticus], for & varTpEepouevwy [to return, to move about, io sojourn}; Meyer regards it as s gins te 
prevent dvacrpepouévey from being understood of return into Galilee; hence in the interest of the tradition of Tabor as 


the locality of the transfiguration. (So also Alford.—P. 8.] 


2 Ver, 23.—Lachmann, following Cod. B., eto, reads: dvaorhoera: for dvyepOficerat. 


[But even if we 


read with Tischendorf and Alford: epee neers) te should be translated: As shall rise, as in ch. vill. 15, 26; ix. 6; 


xvi. 21; xvii. 7; xxv. 7, etc. In the N. T., and with 


ter Greek writers, cerba media in the reflective or intransitive 
mmatik des neu-lestament- 


sense, prefer the passive form of the aorist to the middle form. Comp. Alex. Buttmann: Gra 
Uchen Sprachidioma, p. 45, 49, and 165; also Robineon: Lewic., anb ¢yelpa@, middle intransitive, to awake, to arie.— 


P. B.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 22. The expression dvagrpepopudvoy 
indicates that they had returned into Galilee. But 
as the former circumstances had not changed, the 
object of this visit must have been to prepare for the 
last journey of Jesus to Jerusalem. 

e Lord was now ready, and His disciples were 
forewarned. Hence He returned to Galilee in order 
to commence the journey which waa to bring Him to 
Golgotha. In all probability He did not pass over 
*he sea, but went privately through Upper Galilee to 
His own country, as the expression xapewopevorro in 


the Gospel of Mark seems to intimate, which hss 
been understood by some as referring to bye-roads 
(Grotius). Itwas on this occasion that His brethren 
asked Him to attend the feast at Jerusalern—that He 
declined to go up with the company of pilgrims— 
that He privately went afterward, and unexpectedly 
made His appearance at the Feast of Tabernacles. 
Then followed the events connected with it, and His 
last visit to Capernaum, ver. 24. 

Jesus said unto them.—Not a mere repetition 
of what He had formerly intimated to the disciples; 
for the term rapadl3o0a@ai conveyed an addi- 
tional element of information,—viz., that He was to 
be given up and gurrendered,—an intimation which 
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was afterward more fully ’ 
privately through Galilee (Mark ix. 30). On this se- 
cret journey He prepared His disciplea, in the wider 
sense of the term, for the issue before Him. An an- 
alogous expression, only more comprehensive, occurs 
in Matt. xx. 19. 

Ver. 23. And they were exceeding sorry. 
—For further details, see the accounts in Mark and 
Luke. This communication, in its effects on the dis- 
‘ciples, is not incompatible with the fact that Jesus 
had go clearly intimated His resuryection. Irrespec- 
tive of its bearing upon them in their individual ca- 

ity, the announcement of Christ’s crucifixion im- 
plied what would affect their views about the future 
of the world. The death of Jesus on the cross in- 
volved the destruction of their whole scheme—of 
their hopes of a Messianic temporal kingdom, and of 
aed expectation of a state of immediate glory in this 

@. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The young and newly-formed band of mem- 
bers of Christ’s Church now b to anticipate the 
immeasurable consequences of His course of suffer- 
ing. Thus the transition from the Jewish to the 
Christian view of the relation between the first and 
second won was p ing. A change such as this 
would necessarily be accompanied by manifold doubta, 

es, and conflicts. 

2. It may be regarded as an evidence of the work 
of Christ in the hearta of His disciples, that they en- 
dured this conflict; nor can we wonder that, notwith- 
standing all this preparation, they felt deeply per- 
plexed during the solemn and awful interval between 
the last supper and the resurrection. 

3. Thus it seems as if, like a timorous fugitive, 


explained. Jesus passed | the Lord had to pass by mountain tracks and bye 


roads through His native land, in order to prepare 
His friends for His impending sufferings, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The journey of Jesus through Galilee, now and 
formerly.—How everything wears a different aspect 
as the end draws nigh !—The secret journey of Je- 
sus through His native land, a comfort to ted 
believers at all times.—How faithfully and calmly 
the Lord foretold His end to His disciples !—The 
Church of Jesus in its first human sorrow about the 
divine sufferings of Jesus: 1. The nature of this 

ief, in distinction from the peculiar sorrow about 

rist’s death : it was exalted, though not yet sacred. 
2. Its form and expression. Contrast between the 
narrative in the gospel, and the festivals to commem- 
orate the event, introduced by the medisval Church. 
8. Its ground: acquiescence in Christ’s sufferings, 
implying the surrender of all worldly views, hopes, 
and expectations.—Difference between human and 
divine sorrow in connection with the cross.—Heaven- 
ly wisdom and strength of the Lord Jesus.—The 
Lion of the tribe of Judah did not hesitate to assume 
the appearance of a fugitive—Like a chased roe 
upon the mountains, and yet Himself, 1. the Lamb, 2. 
the Lion. " 

Starke :—Canstein ;: When the time of our de- 
parture draws nigh, we should prepare our friends 
for it.— Osiander : How salutary is the remembrance 
of the cross ! 

Gossner :—Christ could not find attentive hear 
ers, when preaching on the subject of His approach- 
ing death. 

Heubner :—In mercy, God often grants us fore- 
tokens of heavy trials to come. 


G. The Church as free, and yet voluntarily subject, and paying Tribute to the ancient Temple at the time of 
tts approaching end. Cu. XVII. 24-27. : 


24 


And when they were come to Capernaum,’ they that received [the receivers of the] 


tribute money [ra Sidpayyo, 4. ¢, two drachmas, or half'a shekel]* came to Peter, and said, 


25 Doth not your 


aster pay tribute [ra dédpaxya]? He saith, Yes. And when he was 


{had] come into the house, Jesus prevented him [anticipated him],’ saying, What 
thinkest thou, Simon? of whom do the kings of the earth take custom [customs, réAy] 
or tribute? of their own children [of their sons, ar6 rav viov airay],‘ or of strangers 


26 [the other folks, ray dAAorpiwy, 4. ¢., those not of their household | ? ° 


Peter [he]® saith 


unto him, Of strangers. Jesus saith unto him, Then are the children [the sons, of vior | 


27 free. 


Notwithstanding [But], lest we should offend them, go thou to the sea, and cast 


a hook, and take up the fish that first cometh up; and when thou hast opened his 
mouth, thou shalt find a piece of money [a stater, orarjpa, é. ¢., four drachmas, or one shekel | : 
that take, and give unto them for me and thee. 


1 Ver. 24.—Different readings, but of no bearing on the sense. 
3 Ver. 24.—[ Trtbute-money and tribute is a generalizing explanatory rendering of Ta 368 payua, lit: the double 


, or what fs its equivalent in Hebrew, the halj-shekel. The definite article means: the obl 


drachma 
Tyndale, the Geneva, and the Bishope’ Bible translate: eer 
the Rheims Version: tte didrachmes; Cam : the dla 


money ; 
and the revised N. T. of the A. B. U.: the hal/-shekel. 


rachme; Ewald: Zineguiden (with the note: jdhrliche 
tis: ZTempeleteuer. In the English Bible the term doudle drachma, 


Luther: Zinegr 
Tempeisteuer); Lange : ps searatlceor and in parenthe- 
or Lispohakel, might be 


tory, customary. 
; Cranmer, and King: James's Revisers: tribute. 
rachma; Archbishop Newcombe, Norton, Conant, 
oschen ; de Wette, van Ess, Allioli: die Dop- 


retained with a margiual 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. = 


hote: the annual iraiute to the temple, ot the tein 
the value of the annual temple-offe 
(4 drachmas or a shekel), is lost to the 


ple-taw. As our Authorized Version now stends, the relation betweea 
ng (2 drachmas or half a shekel) and the piece of money miraculously supplied, ver. 21 
SEnglish reader.—P. 8.]} 


* Ver. 5.—[Tpodp@acey abréy, from spopbdye, to prevent, to forestall, which occurs only here in the H, 
T.; but the verb simplex Odi» occurs seven times. The English Version (since Cranmer), here as also in 1 Thess 
iv. 15 (we shall not prevent, nh POdowper, them who are asleep), and several times in the O. T., uses the word pre 


eent in the old English sense = 


vent us, O Lord, in all our doings, with Thy most gracious favor 


tre, to come or go before, to pecees (a0 also in the Common Prayer Book : “ Pre 
u 


); but now it has just the opposite meaning fo Aiader, & 


obstruct. On the contrary the old English verb to let, which is used in the E. V. of 2 Thess il. 7 for MATEX ELD, 
to hold back, to detain, to hinder, to prevent, and in Rom. 1. 18 for xwAtety (ease let, ¢.4, prevented, AdtRerto), ts now 


only used in tho sense to permit, to leave (lassen); or also to lease, In such cases, which, however, are very 
f should be guarded by marginal notes, Campbell renders our poor 


dt, 
mon reader of the Bible is apt to be misled sn 


before he spake, Jesus satd to him ; Norton: defore he had spo 


rare, the com- 


ken of it, Jesus naid to him; Tyndale, the Genevan 


akefield, Conant better: Jesus epake fret, eet Bat our ate debe him ts more literal and corresponds with the 


usual German Version : kam ihm suvor, etc.—P 


‘ Ver. 25.—[Sons is more expressive here, especially In view of the bearing of the anslogy on the Bonsht of oe 


(se6 my footnote on ver. 26), than chdldren, or 


inder as Luther has it. Ewald and Lange, also, tran : 


possessive own of the E. V. is nerdy neces? (although Lange. too, inserts in smaller type eigenen), and might convey 
t 


the false idea that the contrast was 


ween the children of the 1° and the children o 


others, while the contrast ls be- 


tween the princes and subjects, or the rulers and the ruled.—P. 8. ; 

§ Ver. 25.—[Strangers, like the altent of the Vulgate and the Fremde of Luthcr’s and Ewald’s verstons, is almost tee 
strong a term for 4AAérpiot, which in this connection means elmply those who are not vio) Toy BactrAéev, who do not 
belong to the royal household. Hammond (one of the best of the older English Sommentetors) renders : other folks; de 


Wette and Lange: andere 


Leute. I weuld prefer subjects if it were-not too free.—P. 


* Ver. 26.—Ilér pos is omitted in B., D., eto, [Also in Cod. Sinaiticns and in all the modern critical editions —P. 8.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Circumstances connected with this event.—Jesus 
had returned from the Feast of Tabernacles at Jeru- 
salem. He had explained the symbolical import of 
the temple service, and shown how it was fulfilled 
in His own life. The drawing of water (John vii. 
87); the lighting up of the. temple (ch. viii.); the 
temple as His Father's residence, where He appeared 
as the King’s Son; the fountain of Siloah (ch. ix.); 
the theocracy itself (ch. x.}—all pointed to Him. 
Tromediately afterward, the Jews had brought, before 
the ecclesiastical tribunal, the man born blind, whom 
Jesus had restored, and finally excommunicated him 
(ix. 84); which implied that Jesus Himself had been 
excommunicated previous to this event, prebably ever 
since the cure of the lame man at the pool of Bethes- 
da (ch. v.). The Lord now waited in retirement at 
Capernaum for the next festive season. So far as 
we know, He performed no further miracles in Gali- 
lee. The cure of the man afflicted with dropsy, which 
occurred at the end of this period, took place under 
very peculiar circumstances A at xiv. as From 
the retirement of the Lord, His enemies might almost 
have inferred that He now intended to settle down 
in Galilee, to give up His work, and to submit in si- 
lence to the institutions of the land. 

Ver. 24. The receivers or collectors of the 

or the double drachma—tThe de- 
- mand of the temple-tax from Jesus, although prima- 
rily addressed to Peter, forms a contrast to the rela- 
tion in which Jesus had placed Himeelf toward the 
temple when in Jerusalem. The Lord, who was the 
living and real Temple, was to pay tribute to the 
types and shadows of this reality, or to the legal 
symbols of the temple. According to Exod. xxx. 13; 
2 Chron. xxiv. 6, Joseph. Antig. 18, 9 (see Wetstein, 
Michaelis, and Ewald, Alterthiimer, 320), every male 
from twenty years old was obliged to pay half a 
shekel yearly for the temple service. This half shek- 
el was equal to two Attic drachmas (one shekel — 
four Attic drachmas, Joseph. Antig. iii. 8, 2). Ac- 
cording to the LXX. (Gen. xxiii. 15; Josh. vii. in 
the Alexandrian drachma was equal to half asheke 
The whole shekel amounted to about 2s. 6d. sterling, 
or about 60 cents in American money.* After the 


* (Dr. Lange estimates the valuo of the shekel at 21 gute 
or more (afterward, Note on ver. 27, at 28 to 24 


destruction of Jerusalem, this tax went to the Roman 
capitol. It was due in the month Adar (March), 
Hence it may be inferred that Jesus was in arrears 
The supposition of Wieseler (Chronol. : P. 
264), that the demand for the temple tribute was only 
made about the time when it was actually ‘due, and 
that it must hence have been a Roman is exto 
neous. Local payments might be delayed by absence. 
(The same remark may also apply in reference to 
the objection, that the presentation of the infant Je 
sus must necessarily have taken place before the 
flight into Egypt.) The use of the solemn term ri 
8(3paxua indicates that it was a religious, not a sect 
lar tax; the plural number implying, as Meyer ob- 
serves, that it was annually and arly levied, not 
that on this occasion it was asked both for the Lord 
and His disciples. Besides, the supposition of a Ro- 
man impost would be entirely incompatible with the 
reasoning of the Saviour. Of course, ideas derived 
from the theocracy could not have been applied to 
the Roman government. This act of the officials of 
the temple may be regarded as an indication of the 
feeling of the priests. The servants began to act’. 
rudely toward Jesus, who had become an offence to 
their superiors. Still, there is a certain amount of | 
good-natured simplicity about their conduct, and it ' 
almost seems as if they fancied that Jesus was about , 
quietly to settle down in Capernaum. 

Doth not your Master pay the double 
drachma ?—Manifestly presupposing the expecta 
tion that He would pay—not, as some have suppos- 
ed, a doubt, that, since priests and Levites were free, 
He might wish to claim a similar exemption. 

Ver. 25. Jesus anticipated him.—tThis antici- 


Groschen or about a,Prussian dollar). But its value is dif 
ferently estimated from 2s. 8d. to over 8s. sterling, or from | 
50 to 70 cents. Befure the Babylonian exile the shekel was 
only a certain weight of silver, since the time of the Macca- ; 
bees (1 Macc. xv. 6) a coined money; but as these coin | 
grew ecarce, it becaine customary to estimate the temple | 
dues (a half shekel) as two drachmas, It must not be cone | 
founded with the gold coin, more accurately called shekel, 
which was equal not to fuur, but to twenty Attic drachmaa 


See the Dictionaries, eub Spt, olxAos, Shekel, aloo ud 
S{Spaxua and apytpiov, especially Winen, oud 
Sekel (Bibl. Realworterbuch, vol. li., 443 sqq.); W. Sxrtm, 
ub Money (Diction of the Bible, vol. ii., 404 sqq.); and 
Dr. M. A. Levy: Geechichte der fiidiachen Miinsen, bree 
lau, 1862 (which is mentioned as an important work ia 


Smith's Dict, eub Shekel, vol. iil, p. 1246; but which | have 
not seen myself ).—P. §.] 


CHAP. XVII. 24-27. 
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ee 


pation implies a miracnlous knowledge of Peter's 
assent, TéAxn, vectigalia, duties on merchandize, 


customs; x ijvoos, capitationor land-taz. ([Peter’s | ing 


affirmative answer to the tax-gatherers was rather 
hasty, and lost sight for a while of the royal dignity 
and prerogative of his Master, who was a Son in His 
own house, the temple, and not a servant in anoth- 
er’a, and who could claim the offerings in the name 
of His Father.—P. 8.] , 

Or of strangers.—Not of the ,Princes, but of 
their subjects. 

Ver. 26. Then are the Sons free.—A conclu- 
sion a minors ad majue. The earthly royal preroga- 
tive serves as a figure of theocratic right. God is 
King of the temple-city ; hence His Son is free from 
any ecclesiastical tribute.*—De Wette oe the 

as involving some difficulties, since Jesus had 
Sisowned every outward and egrthly claim in His 
character as Messiah, and had become subject to the 
law.¢ Acco y, this critic suggests that Jesus 
had only intended to reprove the rashnesa of Peter’s 
promise, and to suggest the thought to him (as he 
was still entangled with Jewish legalism), that, in 
point of law, the demand made upon Him was not 
valid. On the other hand, Olshausen maintains that 
Jesus asserted His exaltation over the temple-ritual 
as in ch. xii. 8: The Son of Man is Lord of the 
bbath—One greater than the temple). Meyer re 
minds us, that although as Messiah Jesus was above 
the law, yet in His infinite condescension He submit- 
ted to its demands. This explanation is so far more 
eatisfactory. But commentators seem to forget that 
the breach between the ancient th and the 
dxxAngta had already b in Judea and Galilee, 
and that Jesus had en on His path of sufferings. 
It was inconsistent to reject, and virtually (though 
perhaps not formally) to excommunicate Jesus, and 
yet at the same time to demand from Him the temple 
tribute. And in this sense the Apostles themselves 
were included among the viof (in the plural). They 
were to share in the suffe and in the excommuni- 
cation of their Master. Paulus and Olshausen apply 
the expression to Peter in connection with Jesus; 
Meyer regards it asa locus communis referring to Jesus 


* [In Latin the intimate relation betweon sonship and 
freedom might be thus rendered: Lidert sunt lidert. The 
plural viol ts necessitated by the figure of the “ings of 
the earth,” and does not interfere with Christ's unique position 
es the only tten of the Father, but rather establishes it 
by way of analogy, since there is bat one King in heaven. 

rnotius;: “Pluralé numero utitur, non quod ad 

eam extendat libertatem, sed quod comparatio td exvige- 
bak, eumta non ab ueniuese sed ab omntium regum more ac 
consuctudine.” Trenon: “It is just as natural, when we 
come to the heavenly order of which is there shadow- 
ed forth, to restrain it to the singular, to the one Son; since 
to the King of heaven, who is set against the kings of the 
there is but one, the only begotten of the Father.” 
Obeerve also in ver. 27 He says not: for we, putting Him- 
eelfon a ) par with Peter, but: jor Me and thee ; comp. John 
xx. 17: “unto My Father, and your Father,” and His uni- 
furm addrese to God: “ My (not: Our) Father,” all of which 

implies His unique relation to the Father.—P. 8.] 
is objection of de Wette rests on a false assumption 
and {s inconsistent with his own admission, in his note on 
ver. 34, that the temple-tax was a theocratic or religious, not 
a civil, tax, a tribute to God, not to Cesar. commen- 
tators—Origen, Augustine, Jerome, Muldonatus, Corn. a La- 
pide, Wolf, even Wicseler (Chronol. p. 265), and 
others—have overlooked and denied this fact and missed 
the whole meaning of the miracle by the false assumption 
that this money was a civil tribute to the Roman emperor, 
like the penny mentioned on a later occasion, Matt. xxil. 19. 
The ward in the E. V. rather favors this error. The 
em r Vespasian convorted the temple-tax into an im- 
tribute, but this was after the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the temple, as Josephus expresaly states, De Bello Jud. 


alone, since, in the argument as used in the text, it - 
could only designate the Lord Himself. But, accord- 
to the Apostle Paul, believers have fellowship 
with Christ in virtue of their vloecfa, and in Him 
are free from the law. “The Roman Catholic Church 
employs this passage to prove the freedom of the 
clergy from taxation, at least in reference to ecclesi- 
astical charges” (Meyer). In our opinion, it would 
be more appropriate to deduce from it the freedom 
of the living Church from the burdens of the law. 
(The inference of the Roman Catholics would prove 
too much, viz., the freedom of all the children of 
God from taxation.—P, 8.) 

Ver. 27. But lest we should offend them.— 
Meyer refers the latter expression to the tax-gather- 
ers: Lest we should lead them to suppose that we 
despise the temple. As, in dealing with the Phari- 
sees (ch. xv.), Christ did not avoid giving them of- 
fence, we are led to infer that in the present instance. 
it would have been an offence to “‘ these little ones.” 
Besides .the tax-gatherers, many other persons in Ca- 

who could not clearly apprehend the spir- 
itual bearing of Christ’s conduct, might readily have 
taken offence, under the impression that He placed 
Himself in opposition to the temple. 

A piece of money, lit.: a stater.—A coin = 
4 drachmas, or about a ian dollar [or rather leas, 
about 60 cents]. 

Various views are.entertained in reference to this 
miracle. 1. De Wette contents himself with calling 
attention to the difficulties connected with the ortho- 
dox view of the narrative (the miracle was unneces- 
sary ; it was unworthy of Jesus, since He had on no 
other occasion performed a miracle for His own 
behoof ; it was impossible, since a fish could not have 
carried a stater in its mouth, and yet bite at the 
hook, as Strauss misstated the case). 2. Paulus and 
Ammon have attempted to represent it as a natural 
event, Thus Paulus paraphrases the nneueee of 
Jesus: When thou openest the mouth of this to 
detach the hook, it will be found worth a stater. Fay 
wonderful price for a fish caught with a hook!] Or, 
If there on the spot (aérov) you open the mouth to 
offer the fish, etc. 8. Strauss characterizes it as a 
myth, derived from legends connected with the lake 
of Galilee.* Similarly, Hase represents it as figura- 
tive language, referring to the success accompanying . 
the exercise of their calling, which tradition had after- | 
ward transformed info a miraculousevent. 5. Ewald ° 
makes the curious comment, that we do not read of 
Peter having actually caught such a fish, but that the 
saying was one which might be readily employed, as 
pieces of money had sometimes been found in fishes. 
6. It has been regarded as a miracle, in the proper 
sense of the term. (a) As a miracle of power, di- 
rectly performed. The fish was made to fetch the 
coin from the deep, and then to come up to the hook. 
So Bengel.} Or, (6) Asa miracle of knowledge on 


* (Strauge profanely calls it “den mdArchenhaften Aua- 
Uufer der See-A oten,” and in his new Life of Jesus, 
1864, p. 84, he endeavors to ridicule Dr. Ebrard fur suppos- 
ing, very unnecessarily, that the fish spit tho piece of money 
from the stomach into the throat the moment Peter opened 
its mouth. In this case there is no asia pl occasion, or 
Old Testament precedent, or possible significancy of a myth- 
ieal fiction.—P. 8. 

t [So also TreNow (Notes on the Miraciee, p. 885): “The 
miracle does not lie in the mere foreknowledge on the 
Lord's part as to how it should be with the fish which came 
up; but He Himself, by the mysterious potency of His will 
which ran through all nature, drew the particular fish to 
that spot at that moment, and ordained that it should swal- 
low the houk. We may compere Jonsh i. 17: ‘The Lord 
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the part of Jesus. So Grotius and Meyer. Adopt 
ing the latter explanation, we would call attention to 
the fact, that in performing this miracle the Lord was 
equally careful to maintain His rights as King of 
Zion, and to avoid giving offence. Hence the tribute, 
for which Peter himself was naturally liable, was to 
be through the personal exertions of that 
Apostle. But, as in this case he acted as the repre- 
sentative of the Lord, the money was miraculously 
provided. All the requirements of the case seem to 
us sufficiently met by the fact, that Jesus predicted 
that the first draught of Peter would yield the sum 
needed. Hence the words, “ When thou hast opened 

his ” might almost be regarded as a metaphor 
i for “‘ when thou takest off the hook ’—in which case 
it would imply simply a prediction that Peter would 
catch a very large and valuable fish. But the state- 
ment, that he would find a piece of money, conveys 
to our minds that the Apostle was to discover the 
stater in the inside of the fish. The main point of 
the narrative, however, lies in this, that the stater 
was to be miraculously provided. By his rashness, 
Peter had apparently placed the Lord in the diffi- 


culty of either giving offence, or else of virtually de- 
claring 


Himself subject to tribute. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Lord looked and descried the stater 
in the lake; and the miraculous provision thus pro- 
cured might serve both for Himself and for Peter. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1, We have here a remarkable instance of the 
vast difference between giving offence to the “ little 
ones” and to the Pharisees. Similarly, we learn 
from the narrative that Christian wisdom must be 
able to discover a way out of every seeming conflict 

_of duties, since such conflicts can only be apparent, 
not real. 

2. It were a great mistake to suppose, that be- 
cause Matthew does not record that Peter actually 
caught the fish, found and paid the stater, all this did 
not really take place. But, on the other hand, we 
infer from this omission, that the great object of the 
Evangelist was to record the spiritual import, rather 
than the outward circumstances, of this event. It 
was intended to set before the Apostles the principle 
which should regulate the future relations between 
the free Church of the ere and the ancient legal 
community at the time of the cessation of its services 
and ritual. The point here lies in the contrast be- 
tween the sons of the King, or of the true theocracy, 
and mere subjects, who in the text are very signifi- 
cantly called aAAdrpio, strangers. Christ and His 
people are the children of the kingdom; the Jewish 
legalists its subjects, or rather its bondsmen. (Comp. 
John viii. 35: The servant abideth not for ever in the 
house, or in the temple; but the Son abideth there 
for ever. 

8. “The children of the kingdom, who them- 
selves are the living temple, could not be made out- 
wardly or legally subject to the typical services of 
the temple. As the free children of God, they were 
superior to all such bondage. But perhaps some 


had prepared a great fish to swallow up Jonah.’ Thus we 

see sphere of animal Hfe unconsciously obedient to His 

will; that also fs not out of God, but moves in Him, as doos 

every other creature. 1 Kings xiii. 24; xx. 836; Amos Ix. 8,” 

Yet Trench does not assume that the stuter was miraculous- 

created for the occaslon, but bronght in contact with the 
by a miraculous coincidence.—P. 8.] 


THE GOSPEL. ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


historical claim might yet be urged upon them, or 
else they were not to shock the prejudices of some 
of these ‘little ones’ (comp. Matt. xviii.). Hence, in 
all such cases, it was their duty to avoid giving of 
fence, and to perform what was expected from them. 
But in so doing, they would display such joyousnes, 
freedom, and princely grandeur, as to vindicate their 
liberty even in the act of submitting to what might 
seem its temporary surrender” (Leben Jesu, iii. p. 
170). It is scarcely necessary to add, that by pro- 
fe adherence to a particular ecclesiastical sys 
tem, we, as Christians, incur the obligatien of con- 
tributing to its support. Every such profession is a 
voluntary obligation, which, among other things, im- 
plies the duty of outwardly contributing for its main- 
tenance, 

4. There is something iarly characteristic 
of Peter in this history. ith his usual rashness, 
he would make the Lord Jesus legally subject to trib- 
ute. This obligation he has now himself to discharge, 
and that by means of a fish (the symbol of a Chris 
tian) which is found to have unnaturally swallowed a 
stater. 

5. In this instance, also, Christ did not perform 
a miracle “for His own behoof,” but as a sign for 
others. 

{Trencu (Notes on the Miracles, p. 879): “ Here, 
as so often in the life of our Lord, the depth of His 
poverty and humiliation is lighted up by a gleam of 
His glory ; while, by the manner of His payment, 
He reasserted the true dignity of His person, which 
else by the payment itself was in danger of being ob- 
soured and compromised in the eyes of some. The 
miracle, then, was to supply a real need, . . . differ- 
ing in its essence from the apocryphal miracles, which 
are 80 often mere sports and freaks of power, having 
no ethical motive or meaning whatever.”—P. 8.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The great d of the servants of Christ to at- 
tempt bringing in His Church, in subjection to 
tradition.—The outward, secular subjection of the 


children of God under outward temple ordinances, a 
contradiction. 1. In general: they who possess the 
reality, are expected to be in subjection to shadows. 
2. Ina ial sense: it is required of the stones of 
the living temple to maintain the symbolical temple 
buildings, of the living sacrifices to promote the typ 
ical sacrifices, of the children of the Spirit to main- 
tain the emblems of spiritual things.—Contradiction 
of hierarchism ; it excommunicates and yet levies tax 
upon the children of the Spirit.—Cupidity of the me 
dizeval Church in seeking the fortunes and posses 
sions of those who were stigmatized as heretica.— 
Important consequences implied in the rash assent 
given by Peter.—How Christ avoided do ui 
to devout prejudices, Rom. xiv. 13.—The humility 
and the glory of Christ in paying the temple-tribute. 
— How ans, in bearing witness to their faith, 
may preserve their liberty while voluntarily surren- 
dering it for the sake of charity.—The three draughts 
of Peter.—How Christians (fishes) who have the world 
(a piece of money) in their hearts, may be caught 
and made subservient to outward ordinances, —A 
Christian will always find a miraculous way of escape 
through the intricate mazes of apparently conflicting 
duties.—The Lord prepares a way even in our great 
est difficulties, viz., those of conscience.—If we bave 
anticipated the Lord, we must submit to severe tesa 


CHAP. XVIIL 1-14. 
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of our obedience.—How the Lord can most giorious- 
ly repair the damage done by His people by their 
rash anticipations of His decisions. 

Starke :— Quesnel: Jeaus humbles Himself, and 
submits to all human ordinances. (The text, how- 
ever, does not refer either to the payment of civil 
taxes or to any secular ents. )}—Let us avoid 
giving offence to any one.—Let us avoid the appear 
ance of evil.— Canstewn: It does not matter though 
the children of God may not what they re- 
quire; God will care for them (though the text, does 
not imply that the whole company of disciples at 
Capernaum did not possess the small sum of about 


SECOND 


pres ating demanded of them).—Zeistus: Christ, 
Lord over all His creatures, ao His estate of hu- 

Gerlach :—While Jesus never forgot, from false 
humility, what was due to Him, He only manifested 
His dignity before those who were capable of under- 
standing Him, and at the same time was willing to 
become the servant of all. 

Heubner :—Ministers must be ready to prove 
that they really despise earthly things.—Humiliation 
and exaltation combined in this event—We may 
submit to civil oppression even while preserving in 
our minds and hearts our dignity and rights. 


SECTION. 


THE PRIESTLY ORDER IN THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


Carrer XVIII. 1-85. | 


Coxrznts:—This section furnishes a sketch of the Church in {ts priestly, or in its strictly ecclesiastical, relations. The 
basis of these is the hierarchy of the service of love (ch. xviil. 1-14), Rising on this foundation, the Church {s to dis- 
play, on the one hand, spiritual earnestgess by its discipline (vers. 15 -20),-and, on the other, spiritual gentleness by its 
absolution (vers. 21-85). This delineation of the priestly character of the Church is continued in the next section, 
which treats of marriage in the Church, of children in the Church, and of property in the Church. 


Historical Succession.—The scene is still in Galilee, and in all likelihood at Capernaum. Once more had 
the hopes of the disciples been raised, probably in connection with the late miracles of Jesus in Judea 
and Galilee, and from a misunderstanding of His calmness and of the declaration which He had made 
when providing the tributemoney. Friends now gather around the Lord, preparatory to going up to 
Jerusalem. The disciples discuss the question of the primacy in the kingdom of heaven. This dispute 
(to ver. 5) was no doubt occasioned, if not by the confession, yet by the general position, of Peter. 
According to Mark ix. 88, John now gave occasion to the saying of Christ about offences (vers. 6 sqq.). 
Lastly, the question of Peter again evoked the teaching of Christ concerning absolution, and the parable 
connected with it. On comparing the corresponding passages in Matthew, Mark, and Luke, we conclude 
that the sayings and events recorded in chap. xviii. belong to thé period of Christ’s stay at Capernaum. 
Of course, in holding this view, we imply at the same time that the Lord uttered on two different occa- 


sions the parable concerning the hundred sheep. 


ment of the journey to Jerusalem. 


These transactions were followed by the commence- 


A. The Hierarchy of the service of Love. Cu. XVIII. 1-14. 
(The Gospel for St. Michael, ch. xviii. 1-11.—Parallels: Mark ix. 838-50; Luke xv. 4~7; xvii. 1, 2.) 


1 


At the same time [At that time, év éxeivy rp dpa]! came the disciples unto Jesus, 


2 saying, Who [then, dpa] is the greatest® in the kingdom of heaven? And Jesus called 
3 a little child unto him, and set him in the midst of them, And said, Verily I say unto 

you, Except ye be converted [Unless ye turn],* and become as little children, ye shall 
4 not enter into the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever therefore shall humble himself* as 


5 this little child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven. 


And whoso shall re- 


6 ceive one such child in my name receiveth me. But whoso shall offend [give offence to, 
oxaydaXdioy| one of these little ones which [that] believe in me, it were better for him 
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it profiteth him, yea for this] * that ‘a millstone were hanged about his neck, and that 

7 he were drowned [plunged] in the depth* of the sea. Woe unto the world because 

of offences [dio rav cxavddAwv|! for it must needs be that offences come ;* but woe te 

8 that [the]® man by whom the offence cometh! Wherefore if [But if, ef dé] thy hand 

or thy foot offend thee, cut them [it]°* off, and cast them from thee: it is better for thee 

- to enter into life halt or maimed, rather than having two hands or two feet to be cast 

9 into everlasting fire. And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it ont, and cast ¢¢ from thee: 

it is better for thee to enter into life with one eye, rather than having two eyes to be 

10 cast into hell fire. Take heed that ye despise no* one of these little ones; for I say 

unto you,.That in heaven their angels [their angels in heaven] **.do always behold the 

11 face of my Father which tw is in heaven. For the Son of man is come to save that 

12 which was lost." How | What] think ye? if a man have a hundred sheep, and one 

of them be gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and goeth into the 

mountains, and seeketh [doth he not leave the ninety-nine upon the mountains, and go 

13 and seek] ’* that which is gone astray? And if so be [if it be, éav yémprac| that he find 

it, verily I say unto you, he rejoiceth more of that sheep [more over it, éx’ air@ padXor}, 

14 than of [over] the ninety and nine which [that] went not astray. Even so it is not the 

‘will of your Father which [who] is in heaven, that one of these little ones should perish 
[that ... perish, va... dadAyrac]. ' 


' Vou, 1.—Lachmann reads 7épq (day) for & p@ (hour), according to certain authorities of Origen. Less attest- 
ed. [Origen leaves the matter undecided, saying simply: xara péy Twa tay arriypdgey ey exelyn tH Speg 


pooja Boy of pabntal re ‘Inoov, xara 8t GAAG dy exelyn rH Huépa. Cod. Sinait. with the great majority 
of witnesses tead &pq, which has been retained by Tischendorf and Alford.—P. 8.] 


2 Ver. 1.~.{Literally: greater (than others, or the rest), major; Lange: der Grdesere. It is a superlative in effect, 
though not in furm. The English idiom requires here the superlative, as uixpdrepos in Matt. xi. 11 is correctly rendered 
in the Authorized Version : Ae that ts least, etc. Comp. my notes on pp. 205 and 206.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 8—[Eay uh oTpag7nre, cquivalent as to senso to METaAvOTRTE. The older English trsis, Tyndale, 
Coverdale, Cranmer, Rogers, the Genevan N. T. of 1557, the Bishops’ Bible, also Conant, the N. T. of the A. B. U. (1884) 
unanimously render: except ye turn; Luther: e8 set denn, dasa thr umkehret (Luther, however, inserts exch, which is 
omitted in some modern editions); Lange: wenn thr nioht umgekekrt seid. The Authorized Version: except ye be com 
certed, is derived from the ed. of the Genevan Bible of 1560. Similarly the Rheims’ New Test. of 1582: unless ye be con 
corted. Campbell and Norton translate : unless ye be changed. Zr pépec Gat, to turn oneself, is here evidently used as 
a term for conversion under the figure of turning back from a path previously pursued, or a return to our proper aad 
normal relation to God, as His obedient and confiding children. It is thus equivalent to neravoeiv, to change the 
mind, which implies repentance and faith. Lange presses the aorist (unless ye shall have turned), a8 implying that the 
disciples were already converted and needed only to be confirmed. See his Ereg. Notea. But the Saviour refers here 
more particularly to a return of His disciples from the path of ambitious ricairy, which is implied in the question of ver. 
1, toa spirit of childlike simplicity and ste Conversion may be repeated and should Me repeated after every fall, 
but regeneration cannot be repeated any more than nataral birth. Conversion is the act of man (under the influence of 
the Holy Spirit), regeneration is the act of God.—P. B. 

4 Ver. 4.—Lachmann and Tischendorf [and Alford] adopt the future Ta xetvmoes [forthe lect. rec. rawervoopl, 
after Codd. B., D., Z., ete. 

® Ver. 6.—[This is a more Hteral translation of cuugépet a7 ¢, and corresponds with Dr. Lange's Version: @ 
ntist th adaew. Comp. his Kreg. Note below. Bat for popeier use I would prefer the Authorized Version: ¢¢ were 
ee By m, and Luther's Version: dem ware es besser, which Ewald retained, while do Wette renders: ths frommaete 
6.—r. 5. 

| *Ver.6.—[(Ev wea dye, literally: the sas te! open, the deep sea, a8 distinct from the shallows near the shore. 
Lange: aufder Hohe (in die Tiefe) des Meeres. The drowning is a necessary consequence of being plunged in the high 
sea with a mill-stone around the neck, but is not necessarily implied in xaraxoyrTi(w, to cast or sink down in the 000 
(xévros).—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 7.—[Dr. Lange inserts here in the text in smaller type: geworden—historisches Gerichisterhdngnies, i. ¢., scar- 
dals have Decome (aro not originally) necessary, as a judgment of history.—P. 8.) 

8 Ver, 7.—{Lachmann and Tregelles with some of the oldest authorities, to which must now be added also the Codex 
‘rom Mt. Sinal, omit €xeivg after TE avOpmrq. Lange translates accordingly: eehe pam Menschen, but does not no 
tice the difference of reading. ‘Tischendorf and Alford, however, retain éxelyg.—P. 8.] 

® Ver. 8—B., D., L., and many other Codd. read av’rdy (d) for abrd, which looks like an emendation. [The fur 
mer conforms in gender to the nearest noun, but as to sense refers to both.} 

10 Ver. 10,—[The order in the Greek: of &yyeAot alt@y éy otpavots. The order of the E. V. misleads 
as if in heaven belonged to the verb.—P. 8.] 

11 Ver, 11.—["HAGe yap 4 vids Tov avOpdwov cdaat 7d dxoAwAds] is omitted by Lachmann and Tischendorf, oa 
the authority of Codd. B., L., I., (Cod. Sinait. likewise omits it], and in some ancient versions. But it {s found in Cod. G. 
al., and required by the connection. It was perhaps omitted, as de Wette suggests, to avuid the appearance of num 
the children with the lost. [It is generally supposed that ver. 11 is an insertion from Luke xix. 10, but there is no 

reason for such insertion, and it is made improbable by the omission of the verb (yrjoat of Luke before cwca: <to seek 
and save), which would have suited the (nret of ver. 12. See Alford, who retains the received text.—P. 8.]} 

12 Ver. 12—fThis is the proper construction, connecting ¢x! ra Bp7 with ages. 8o the Vulgate (ponna re 
linquit nonagintunovem m. montibus, et vadit, etc.), the Peschito, Luther, Bengel, do Wette, Ewald, Lange, Wiclif, Ty 
dale (docth he not leave ninety nine tn the mountuina, and go and seek), Cranmer, Genevan, Rheims Verss., Campbell, 
Conant, etc. The error in the Authorized Version seems to be derived from the Bishops’ Bible, where I find it 
"Ewi with the accusative suits the verb dpels and the idea of a flock of sheep scattercd over a mountsin. Lachmann reads 
&phaoci—nal ropevdels, will he not leave—and going seck, ete. (instead of apels——mwopevOeis) Dr. Lange 
following this reading, stops the question with 8p7. Objectionable. —P. 8.) 
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3 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. At that hour.—Referring to the hour 
in which the transaction about the tribute-money 
took place. The Messianic hopes of the disciples had 
been greatly raised, both by that miracle, and by 
the explanation of Jesus aa to His relation to the 
theocracy. 

Who then is the greatest? ris &pa.—The 
inference implied in &pa seems to allude to Peter, 
who had apparently again been honored by an extra- 
ordinary distinction.—The greater (major), in rela- 
tion to all others, is the first. The Major us, OF 
the Primus. Who is ? in the present tense. From 
the statement of the Lord, that, as Son of the King, 
He was free from the | obligations of the theoc- 
pacy, they inferred that the kingdom of the Messiah 
was already founded. Besides, the question was evi- 
dently also intended for the purpose of eliciting a 
distinct statement on that subject. 

Ver. 2. A little ohild.—A little boy. Accord- 

to [a late and unreliable] tradition, the martyr 

ius; according to Paulus, an orphan; accord- 
ing to Bolten, one of the young ministering disci- 
plea. Each of these views appears to us strained. 
The main point was, that He set before them a litle 


Ver. 3. Except ye be converted,* etc.—The 
use of the aorist tenses deserves 8 notice. Je 
" gus presupposes that all this had already taken place 
in His disciples—that they were converted, had be- 
come like children, and entered into the kingdom of 
heaven. Hence He refers only to the necessity of 
self-examination and probation, not to that of a new 
conversion. We note the antithesis in the expressi 


any one should display hierarchical tendencies, or give 
vent to such feelings, the question would naturally 
arise, whether he was really converted at all. More 
than that, the statement implies that in a certain 
sense all hierarchism is opposed to, and incompatible 
with, the kingdom of heaven. In John iii. 3, 5, this 
condition of entering the kingdom of heaven is put 
in the present tense, and more ly expressed, as 
being born again. Conversion, a@ complete 
turning in moral respects, implies a new birth so far 
as its divine cause and the totality of the change are 
concerned ; while, go far as its moral aspects and its 
claims to acknowledgment are coricerned, it may be 
described as becoming children. 

Ver. 4. Whosoever therefore shall humble 
himself as this little child. —Whoso will appear 
humble and small, like this child; not, humble him- 
self like this child. Valla: tste parvulus non se 
mikiatl, sed hemilis est. The use of the future tense 
shows that something of this kind was now again to 
take piace in the disciples as the condition of their 
future - The expressions of the Saviour 
prove that the point of the comparison lay in the 
mod of the child, in its want of pretension, which 
enabled it to enjoy whatever came before it, without 

# (In Germ.: Wenn thr nicht umgekehrt seid, wnless ye 
nara turned. Comp. the Critical Note, No, 8, p. 322, 


seeking or claiming more as its due. The real great- 
ness of the child consists in its perfect contentment 
with its littleness and dependence. By our outward 
demands and our claims upon the future, we only lose 
the present, and with it, both life and reality; while 
the want of pretension and care in the child secures 
to it, with each passing moment, the enjoyment of 
life. And this constitutes also the condition of its 
future tness. If the child aimed at anything be- — 
yond the limits of its capacity, such a claim would 
of itself ensure disappointment. This absence of pre- 
tension in the disciple of Chifist constitutes true hu- 
mility, to which, even after our conversion, we must 
ever and again revert. Only by thus reverting to 
our littleness before God and the brethren, can we 
hope to realize the life of the kingdom of God, or to 
enter upon the path of development and future great- 
ness. The use.of the simple future(raxesrvdcet) 
seems to indicate that this conversion would take 
place at a later period in the history of the disciples, 
and especially in that of Peter. In this connection, 
the reader will also recall the last hours of Jesus.— 
The greatest.—According to the measure of humil- 
ity, and each one according to his own tdiosyncrasy. 

Ver. 5. And whoso shall receive [even or 
only] one such little child.—The consequence and 
evidence of humility is, to receive one such little 
child. The question has been raised, Whether we 
are to understand the terms in a literal or in a spir- 
itual sense, in other words, of a child in years, or of 
a child in spirit, as just described. The former view 
is adopted by Bengel, Paulus, Neander, and de Wette ; 
the latter, by Erasmus, Beza, Calvin, Grotius, and 
Meyer. But it could scarcely be ed as a spe- 
cial evidence of humility, to receive in the name of 
Jesus a Christian of such marked humility. Besides, 
the context and Matt. xxv. are in favor of the former 
view. It is the most honorable office in the kingdom 
of heaven to receive the King Himself; hence our 
Lord says: This distinguished office commences even 
when you receive a child in My name (comp. John 
xxi, 15, and the end of Gerson’s life*). But this 
does not imply that the Saviour here referred to a 
natural, in opposition to a spiritual, child. Even a 
poor negro, who is desirous of being admitted into 
the school of Christ, may be such a child. In gen- 
eral, the expression applies to those who are appa- 
rently small, as contrasted with those who are appa- 
rently great, in the kingdom of heaven; hence, to 
catechumens and Sunday-school scholars, or to those 
who receive instruction, in opposition to those who 
impart it—to the Church under guidance, in opposi- 
tion to that part of it which guides. The real glory 
of office, and the real primacy of the Apostles, was 
to appear in their spiritual service and in their con- 
descension to those who were small, in the care of 
the Lamb of Christ in the school and the catechetical 
class. And this promise applied in all its fulness to 
such service of love, even in a single case.—Shall 
receive, ¢. ¢., into spiritual fellowship. 


# (Dr. Lange refers here to the celebrated John Chariler 
Gerson, who was chancellor of the university of Paris and 
the theological leader of the reformatory councils of Pise 
(1409) and Constance (1415). After taking a prominent part 
in all the great questions of his age, he retired to a convent 
at Lyons, and found his chief delight in the instruction of 
little children. As he felt the approach of death, he called 
once more the children that ea might pray with him: 
Lord of mercy, have mercy upon Thy poor servant! Hea 
peare greater in this humility, than when he swayed by b 
eloquence the council of bishops. He died A. D. 1429, 66 
years old.—P. 8.} 
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In My name.—Properly, on the ground of My 
name; the fellowship of faith combining and uniting 
the teacher and the taught in the name of Christ. 
Hence, neither referring exclusively to the faith of 
him who was to receive (de Wette), nor to that of 
those who were to be received. 

Ver. 6. But whoso shall give offence.— Who- 
80 shall give him occasion for relapsing into unbe- 
. lief, as was done by hierarchical arrogance. This 
was the offence with which the Church was at that 
Tooment threatened. ere the hearts of the fathers 
were turned from their children, giving occasion for 
the hearts of the children turning from the fathers 

see Mal. iv. 6, the concluding utterance of the Old 

estament, and Luke i. 17). These later generations 
wepe led into unbelief by the hierarchical pretensions 
of the fathers, with their traditions. 

One of these little ones (a single an aol 
of whom this child was atype. As formerly, the lit- 
tle ones being the beginners in the faith, or occupy- 
ing a lower place in the Church; hence those who 
were naturally or spiritually little. But evidently 
those who had become little, in the sense of being 
thoroughly humbled, are not so easily shaken in their 
faith by hierarchical pretensions. 

It were better for him, or literally: it profit. 
eth him for this (cuugé pe: airg Tva) that 
a millstone were hanged, etc.—Meyer deems it 
imperative to take the %ya, in the expression 
cungeépe:r Tya, in the proper sense: He ex- 
plains, though not very clearly, that the text im- 
plies that his conduct would subserve that special 

rpose. Following the trace here indicated, we 
infer that the offence given arose from a desire 
after spiritual domination. This motive, then, of his 
offence (domination over the conscience) is ironically 
characterized in the text as profiting him (badly), 
for the purpose of having a millstone hanged, etc. 
We may illustrate this by quoting an analogous say- 
ing of Luther, addressed to the Elector John: “A 
forced Christian is a very pleasant and agreeable 
guest in the kingdom of heaven, in whom God takes 
special delight, and whom He will certainly set high- 
est up among the angels—in the derpest bottom of 
hell.” Of course, the statement appiies much more 
fully to hierarchical pretensions. His ce and 
his domination profiteth him—yes, for this purpose, 
that a millstone shall be hanged, etc—We are now 
prepared to understand the symbolical expressions, 
millstone and sea. From other passages we learn 
that hierarchism is destined to perish in the angry 
waves of the sea of nations, or in the midst of revolu- 
tions (Matt. vii. 6; Rev. xiii. 1, etc.). The expres- 
sion millstone is, in the first instance, intended to des- 
ignate a very large stone (Rev. xviii. 21), more 
especially the large upper millstone which was driven 
round by asses,* However; the term is not merely 
intended to refer to the weight of the stone, but also 
to the object which it serves in the mill. The latter 
is a figure of life, in its means of support (Matt. xxiv. 
41; Rev, xviii. 22), while the millstone refers to the 
motive power. But the possessions of the temple 
were the load by which a corrupt hierarchy was ulti- 
mately drawn into the depths of the sea of perdition 
(James v. 1). To the Jews generally, the temple be- 
came in the end a millstone hung round their neck, 
which drew them into the depth of the sea of nations. 


*[Hence de Wette and Moyer translate ulAcs dvixds 
literally: eelemtthistein, in distinction from the smaller 
hand-milistones.—P, 8.] 


But this was not the end of offences. The cara 
xovtiouds “was a mode of punishment common 
among the Greeks, Romans, Syrians, and Pheenicians, 
but not among the Jews. Hence it may be regarded 
as a dramatic and strong expression of the idea: he 
shall be deprived of life.” (Meyer.) But even this 
heathen form of punishment deserves notice. The 
Jewish hierarchy was to be swept away by hee 
thens. 

Ver. 7. Woe unto the world because of of- | 
fences.—The world as such does not give, but receive 
offences from false disciples; and that in what may 
be designated ita border land, where it is represented 
by the little ones. The offence of these little ones 
would accumulate to such an amount as to bring a 
woe upon the whole world (comp. Matt. xxiii, 15; 
Rev. xvii. 5). 

For it must needs be.—Not referring to fate, 
or to a metaphysical, but to a historical aydyxn, or 
the necessary connection between guilt and jud 
ment; and in this sense not merely allowed by 
but “ultimately traceable to the divine counsel.” 
(Meyer.) 

But woe to the man by whom the offence 
cometh.— Zhe offence (rd oxdy8aroy) is the 
guilt of an individual, giving rise to offences(rd oxdy 
5 aA a), which themselves are sent by way of judge 
ment. And if woe descends on the world on account 
of these offences, how much more does it hold true 
of the man who is the cause or the occasion of them! 
Instances of individuals who gave such offences will’ 
readily occur to the reader; as, for example, Judas, 
Caiaphas, etc. (On the other aspect of historical ne- 
cessity, comp. the word of Paul, I Cor. xi. 19.) 

Ver. 8. Wherefore, if thy band or thy foot 
offend thee.—Comp. ch. v.29. De Wette and oth- 
ers regard this as a mere repetition not suitable in 
this connection, as referring to seduction by our own 
senscs and not by the instrumentality of others. But 
it should be noted, that in the former passage the ex- 
pression is used in connection with marriage offences ; 
and here, in regard to ecclesiastical offences,—the 
link of connection pies Pa mystical idea of mar 
riage. Hence it means, If thine hand, or thy foot, or 
thine eye, threaten to sever the union between thy 
heart and Christ. The ministers of Christ are them- 
selves offended by their hand, their foot, or their eye, 
before they become an offence to others, The text 
aptly adds, the foot, to the other emblems mentioned 
in ch. v. 29, which in this connection have a different 
meaning from the earlier passage. The hand here 
designates special aptitude and inclination for ecclesi+ 
astical government ; the foot, for ecclesiastical exer 
tion and missionary rings ; the eye, for ec 
clesiastical perception and knowledge. All these gifts 
should remain in subjection to the Spirit of Christ, 
and serve for the advancement and edification of the 
little ones, instead of inducing pride or contempt of 
inferiors. 

It will look fairer,nrarédy col éarip (it 
is better for thee).—The Hebrews combined the 
two ideas of goodness and beauty under the term 
good, while the Greeks comprehended them under 
that of fair. Both views may equally be expressed 
in Christian In the present instance, the 
idea of beauty is brought prominently forward, with 
special reference to the maiming caused by moral 
necessity. Philologically we note, that the positive 
degree xaAdy is here combined with the compare 
tive #, on account of the attractive combinatioa 
of the two constructions. (Comp. Meyer.) 
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Halt.—The loss of one foot causes the other.to, 
halt. The expression “maimed,” refers more partic- 
ularly to the arms. 

Ver. 10. Take heed.—Our Lord again addresses 
Himself to the disciples, who were not to give of- 
fence. He mentions the cause of such offence as con- 
sisting in contempt, more especially of these little ones. 
Accordingly, He now points out the high value whic 
God sets upon them. 

Their angels in heaven do always behold. 

_—De Wette: “In the Old Testament we only read 
of guardian angels of empires (Dan. x. 18, 20). But 
at a later period the Jews believed also in the ex- 
istence of guardian angels for individuals (Targ. Jon- 
athan; Gen. xxxiii. 10 ; xxxv. 10; xlviii. 16. Eisen- 
menger, Neuentdecktes Judenthum, i. 889). Similarly 

_also the New Testament (Acts xii. 7?) The expres- 
sion, that the’ guardian angels of these children al- 

ways behold the face of God, or are near unto Him 

‘(as the servants of a king, 2 Kings xxv. 19), implies, 

; that God specially cares for them. But as Jesus 

| cannot ascribe any partiality to God, even for inno- 

‘cent children, the whole statement must be regarded 
‘asa figurative expression, indicating the high value 
attaching to these children, and the importance of 
‘their spiritual welfare.” Meyer, in opposition to 
de Wette, justly remarks: “‘The belief in guardian 
angels is here clearly admitted by Christ. Critics 


ing the idea that it applies to patron saints enjoying 
peculiar bliss in heaven.” Grotius takes the Roman 
Catholic view of this passage, which of course most 
Protestant divines controvert. Grotius appeals to 
Origen (Homil. viii. in Genesin), to Tertullian (de 
Baptismo), and to Clement, who speaks of the pro- 
tecting demon in which the Platonists believed. Still, 
Clement does not maintain in so many words that 
every one had his patron angel. Origen, and after 
him Gregory of Nyssa, held that every person was 
accompanied both by a good and by an evil angel. 
The view of Grotius is somewhat different. He be- 
lieves in the general guardianship of angels, rather 
than in the attendance of individual messengers of 
mercy. Olshausen applies the to the pre- 
existent ideal of men. But it deserves notice, that 
while Jesus evidently admits the doetrine concerning 
i which had been fully developed dur- 
the period of the Apocrypha, He lays special em- 
phasis not so much on that subject, as on the fact, 
that the of these little ones always behold the 
face of G Not only are they highly placed, but 
they do not seem to pico Ha & eee if God 
were through them always Himself looking upon 
these little ones. There is a most ial Providence 
watching over the little ones, of which the angels are 
the medium, and in which the angelic life of these 
children is combined-with fhe highest guardianship 
in heaven and on earth. The fundamental idea is, 
that the highest angels of God in heaven represent 
the smallest subjects of His kingdom on earth, Ps. 
exiii. 5,6. The eye of God rests in special protec- 
tion on the young seed in His kingdom (Matt. xix.). 
But as Christ is the Angel of His presence in a unique 
sense, while here we read of angels of the presence 
in the plural (the idea being formed after the analogy 
ef the ministers of eastern kings, 2 Kings xxv. 19, 
comp. with 1 Kings x. 8), it follows, that Christ Him- 
eelf, as the great Advocate and Intercessor, is Him- 
self the central-point of this angelic guardianship. 
-. Ver. 11. That which is lost.—A strong gener 
al expression, designating those who are lost. Meyer: 


those who had incurred eternal damnation. But the. 
su ing parable shows that our Lord rather refers 
to those who had strayed and were in misery. The 
conduct of Christ forms a direct contrast to that of 
the men giving offence. He came to save that which 
was lost; while they, in their pride, repelled those 
who had lately given hope of escaping from their lost 
state. Hence also, asthe Angel of the presence, and 
as Saviour of the lost, Christ Himeelf is surety to us 
that these little ones are represented in the presence 
of His Father by Himself and His associates. 

(Srysr : “Here is Jacob’s ladder planted before 
our eyes: beneath are the little ones [the children 
of age and of grace] ;—then their angels ;—then the 
Son of Man in heaven, in whom alone man is exalted 
above the angels, who, as the great Angel of the 
Covenant, cometh from the presence and bosom of 
the Father to save those that were lost; and above 
Him again (ver. 14) the Father Himself, and His good 
pleasure.”—P. 8.] . 

Ver, 12. What think ye?—In ch. xv. 4, this 
parable ia again introduced in a different context. 
But we readily trace an internal connection between 
these two occasions, both in reference to the circum- 
stances in which they were uttered, and to the state 
of feeling prevailing at the time. The difference, that 
in the one case the ninety-nine sheep are represent- 


-ed as left in the mountains, and in the other in the 
should simply acknowledge the fact, without adopt- | wilderness, 


| Of greater moment is 
the fact, that in the Gospel of Matthew the parable 
is addressed to the Pharisees, who themselves repre- 
sent the ninety-nine sheep, while in the Gospel of 
Luke it is spoken to the New Testament shepherds, 
who, after the example of the Master, were to take 
special charge of the lost. 

Ver. 14. Even so it is not the will of your. 
F’ather.—He has no fixed purpose that one of these 
little ones perish, We r this as a decisive - 
statement against the doctrine of actual predestina- 
tion to condemnation. This negation implies, in the 
first instance, a denial of all those assumptions ac- 
cording to which hierarchical minds attempt judicial- 
ly to fix the state of souls. For this they have no 
authority whatever in the gospel; on the contrary, 
their human traditions are in direct opposition to the 
will of God. The atatement of Christ, also, evidently 
implies an affirmation, that God willeth that all should. 
be saved (1 Tim. ii. 4). He would secure for Him- 
self the full number of His flock ; and hence calleth 
sinners, and more particularly the lost. On this very 
ground, then, His great care is on behalf of that 
which is lost ; His is saving grace. To such an ex- 
tent is His administration directed by grace, that, in 
view of it, one lost sheep may exceed in importance 
ninety-nine who are not lost. These ninety-nine sheep 
either feed themselves (according to the passage in 
the text), or else deem themselves independent of 
special help (according to the passage in Luke). At 
all events, the case is quite different with the lost 
sheep, whether the idea of “lost” be taken in the 
objective, as in the text, or in the subjective sense, 
as in Luke. To all such the blessed decree of grace 
applies, and for such the Son and the Spirit are 


waiting. 


, is unimportant. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. It scarcely requires any argument to show that 
this statement of the Lord concerning the little child 
affords no evidence against the doctrine of original 
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sin. When Jesus called Peter blessed, He referred 
to his faith as Feter, not to his individuality as Si- 
mon. Similarly, when setting the child in the midst, 
it is its childlikeness, and not the mere fact of its 
youth, far less that of its innocence, which is intend- 
ed as an emblem and model. Children are here a 
symbol of humility, just as natural birth is a symbol 
of regeneration. Hence we also infer that the Lord 
here alluded to the natural humility of the child, to 
its dependence, need of affection, and consequent 
want of pretension, as well as to its enjoyment of the 
passing moment. : 

2. Who is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven? 
—Who has the primacy? It might almost seem as 
if the disciples were relapsing into their old Jewish 
views of a carnal kingdom, with political offices, 
ranks, and dignities attaching to it. But this was 
not the case. They knew that their éxxAnola was 
destined to form a contrast to the ancient theocracy, 
and to the kingdoms of this world. Still, they had 
as yet no adequate conception of a spiritual order of 
things, and accordingly transferred to the Church 
their political and hierarchical associations, If a 
Church was to be founded, a hierarchy must, in their 
opinion, be instituted along with it. This idea seems 
to have been further confirmed in their minds after 
the transaction about the tribute-money, in which 
they seem to have noted rather the distinction con- 
ferred on Peter, than the humiliation which he had 
experienced. 

8. As the inquiry of the disciples bore so dis- 
tinctly upon the establishment of a hierarchy, the 
symbolical action of the Master, in placing a child in 
the midst of them, formed the most complete refuta- 
tion of their theory. Still, this transaction does not 
in the least invalidate the institution of the apostoli- 
cal and ecclesiastical office (ch. xvi.). Hence the pas- 
sage must be regarded as only more clearly defining 
the ecclesiastical office, as a ministry of love (a min- 
isterial office for the sacerdotium of the whole con- 
gregation, according to the principles of the gospel), 
—a ministry of humility, in opposition to hierarchical 
claims ; of condescension to little ones, in opposition 
to that of ascending grades; and of pastoral watch- 
fulness, in opposition to hierarchical pride and dom- 
ination, which is here characterized and condemned 
both as the grand offence of New Testament times, 
and as the greatest temptation and corruption of the 
Christian world. From this explanation of the Lord, 
we are enabled to gather the great outlines of New 
Testament Church order: 1. Its leading principles 
(in our section); again, 2. the rules of Christian dis- 
cipline ; 8. those of Christian and ecclesiastical ab- 
solution. The leading principles are as follows : 

a, First PRINCIPLE: Except ye be converted.— 
Conversion is the primary condition, not only of be- 

leaders in the kingdom of heaven, but even of 
bemg members of it. This conversion must be more 
particularly characterized by a childlike want of pre- 
tension,—i. e., by spiritual humility, which may be 
described as repentance in a permanent form. Hence 
the imperious hierarch excludes himself, both by his 
’ gpirit and by his conduct, not only from office, but 
even from the kingdom of heaven itself. He ceases 
not merely to be a servant of Christ, but even a 
Christian. All such desires after primacy must be 
removed by conversion and regeneration. Luther: 
“‘ Who has ever seen an animal living after its head 
was dead ?” 

6. SECOND PRINCIPLE: Whosoever therefore shall 
humble himself.—Rank or dignity in the kingdom of 


young 


heaven is to be proportionate to humility and to the 
ministry of love. In other words, real condescension 
(not merely by such phrases as the papal servus ser- 
vorum) is to be the measure of our real exaltation. 
The general basis underlying all is, that all are equal 
and one in Christ. The desires after primacy are to 
give place to an opposite desire after fraternal ser 
vice of love. 

c. THIRD PRINCIPLE: Whoso shall receive one 
such little child—Christ would have us recognize and 
receive Himself in these little ones, or in beginners 
in the faith, Our evangelical ministry is to be char 
acterized by respect and veneration for the life that 
is of God, or for Christ in His little ones. Thus the 
pastoral office is to combine the qualities of freedom 
on the one, and of love on the other, hand; while it 
is at the same time made the means of training the 
and the weak in faith to the manhood and 
full stature in Christ. 

Thus there are three degrees of evangelical pri- 
macy—humble faith, condescension to the little ones, 
and the training and elevating them—in opposition 
to the three stages of hierarchical primacy. The let- 
ter are—l. Progressive symbolical conversion to hie- 
rarchism ; 2. hierarchical dations; 3. contempt 
of the congregation of the little ones. Accordingly, 
the triple crown of the true minister of Christ con. 
sists in conversion and humility, fraternal service of 


love, and veneration for the priestly character of the 


tion (Christ in the little ones). 
4, whoso shall offend.—We have now a delin- 
eation of the opposite conduct. 

a. From the context we gather that the pas 
applies exclusively to offences arising from hierarc 
ical pride, self-exaltation and contempt of these little 
ones. The Lord first refers to the sin, and then to the 
punishment. 

6. Jesus announces that great danger and cor 
ruption would accrue to the world from these offen- 
ces. Woe unto the world because of offences ! 

e. The Lord shows how His servants may come 
to give offence to others, having been first tempted 
and seduced themselves (being offended by their 
hand, their foot, or their eye). m the context we 
gather that in this connection the term Aand refers 
to ecclesiastical despotism (Matt. xxiii. 13, 14), foot 
to activity in proselytizing (Matt. xxiii. 15), and eye 
to pride of knowledge which would seek to exalt pa- 
tristic, gnostic, theosophic, or mystical lore and fel- 
lowship above the Church, Rom. xii. 83. The Apostle 
John, who was the occasion of this saying, himself 
afforded a signal instance of the manner in which a 
right band was to be cut off (see the author’s Leben 
Jesu, ii. 2, p. 1021). Stier (iii. 26) seems to overlook 
the necessity of John’s special training for the high 
place which he was to pccupy in the kingdom of 
God. : 

d. The source of these offences : contempt of the 
little ones. This is to give place toa proper acknowl! 
edgment of their character, of their m ious prox- 
imity to God, of their calling and object in the king 
dom of heaven, and of their glorious and biessed 
representatives and guardians, viz., the angels and 
Christ Himself. 

5. Both the above autitheses are now explained 
and illustrated by the fundamental idea and charac 
teristic feature of the kingdom of heaven, which is 
compassion. For the Son of Man ts come to save 
that which was lost. Christ primarily came to seek 
that which was lost, and not merely the little ones. 
In this economy of sovereign pity, where the Saviour 
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descends to the lowest depth of misery, there to dis- 
play in all its fulness His character as Redeemer, it 
impossible that His subordinate servants should 
enter upon an opposite course. The watchfulness of 
the faithful shepherd in the mountains serves as an 
emblem of the faithfulness of our heavenly Shepherd. 
- But the root and spring of their life must ultimately 
be traced to the gracious purpose of our Father in 
egy who willeth not that one of these little ones 
peris 

6. The fact, that in Matt. xviii. the disciples are 
introduced as asking the Lord who was the greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven, incontestably proves that 
He could not have meant His statement in Matt, xvi. 
to imply that Peter was to enjoy any primacy in the 
Church. 

7. We may here remark, that for educational pur- 
poses it is well, wisely to set before children the two 
ae dangers—of excessive childishness, on the one 
d, and, on the other, of an unchildlike spirit. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The Lord Himself must settle the question about 
. primacy.—Primacy in the kingdom of heaven belongs 
to obscure children.—The solemrf declaration of the 
Lord against any human primacy in His Church.— 
Let us take the little ones, and not the great of this 
world, as our model for tlfe offices and dignities in 
the Church.—The little child a warning lessow set be- 
fore the Apostles.—How the Lord has made children 
a perpetual and living condemnation of spiritual and 
ecclesiastical pretensions.—The child a twofold em- 
blem: 1. A model to those who deem themselves 
great, how they are to become little, and thereby really 
great; 2. a symbol of those who are little in a spirit- 
ual sense, and who are not to be offended by spirit- 
ual domination.—Personal regeneration the condition 
of ecclesiastical greatness.—It is altogether vain to 
contend fora position in the kingdom of God, if there 
is any question as to our having entered into it— 
“Except ye be converted ;”’ or, sims after worldly 
greatness in the Church, are in reality aims after go- 
ing.beyond its pale—A perversion of the office of 
minister into ruler, as raising the question of the gen- 
uineness of our first conversion.—In what respect 
may children serve as models to the ministers of 
Christ ?—To Christians generally ?—Self-abasement 
the only road to exaltation in the kingdom of heaven. 
—How the little ones grow, just because they are 
little.—How the want of pretension in children se- 
cures their enjoyment of life and their pre-eminence. 
—The threefold sermon of the Lord on the subject 
of the little ones: 1. Become as little children, in or 
der to become Christians; 2. Receive these little 
children for Christ’s sake; 3. Offend not these little 
children, who enjoy the guardianship of the angels 
and of the Father who is in heaven.—Whoso shall 
receive one such little child.—Only he who can feed 
the lambs can feed the sheep; see John xx. 15.— 
Honorable distinction of the office of teacher.—Sa- 
credness of the catechetical office.—Solemn judgment 
resting on those who give offence to the little ones.— 
To what offences did the Lord specially refer in the 
text 9—Offences are unavoidable, yet their authors 
are chargeable with them.—If we are to avoid givin 

offence to the members of Christ, let us beware o 

taking offence in our own members.—How a Chrie- 
tian may become an offence in the Church: 1. By 


the domination of his hand ; 2. by the spurious pros- 
elytizing zeal of his foot; 3. by the fanatical and 
distorted perceptions of his eye.—How a Christian 
is to make sure of his fellowship with the Church, 
even at the cost of the most painful sacrifices, Rom. 
xii. 3; in the same manner also to secure his own 
salvation.—The abuse of God’s gifts for selfish pur- 

will ensure our ruin.—Christ condescending to 
seek that which was lost a model to His servants,— 
How the ways of the Lord, and of those who would 
assume the mastery in the Church, are opposed: 1. 
Christ descended, and then ascended ; 2. they ascend, 
and then descend, as if a millstone were hanged 
round their necks, and they drawn into the depths 
of the sea.—The ministry of the gospel not priestly 
domination, but pastoral service.—The faithfulness 
of earthly shepherds a symbol of that of the Great 
Shepherd.—Why the Shepherd cherishes so much 
the lost sheep: 1. Because it is a lost life, and not a 
dead possession; 2. because He is a faithful Shep- 
herd, full of compassion, not one who reckons close- 
ly.—One lost sheep may be of greater importance to 
the Good Shepherd than ninety and nine who have 
not gone astray; or, the infinite glory of the king- 
dom of grace.—“ It is not the will of your Father,” 
etc. Lessons to be derived from this by the Church : 
1. In respect of doctrine; 2. in respect of rule; 8. 
in respect of the mission of the Church.—The three- 
fold will: to save that which was lost. The will, 1. 
in heaven above; 2. on Golgotha; 3. in the heart 
of the Church. 

Starke :—Hedinger : What a shame that the 
disciples of Christ should be engrossed with pride 
and ambition, when their Head has become their ser- 
vant, and for their sake humbled Himself even unto 
death !—Zeistus : It is the wicked way of man that 
each one seeks to become high, not lowly—to rule, 
not to serve.—It is not said, Hecome little children, 
but, Become az little children. — Zangti Os bibl. : 
The innocence of children appears especially in their 
simplicity, humility, love, kindliness, and obedience, 
viewing these qualities alone, and irrespective of their 
faults.——Zeisiua: He who is lowest in his own eyes, 
and in those of the world, is greatest before God.— 
Think not how you may become great, but rather 
how ye may be made small.—What a blessed wor 
and what glorious reward, to become the patron an 
friend of children, of orphans, and of the weak |— 
Cansigin : To build orphanages is a great work.— 
What precious treasure have parents in their chil- 
dren, since for their sakes the holy angels and Christ 
Himeelf Jodge with them! Bibl. Wurt.— Quesnel : 
If to offend one soul is to incur the wrath of God, 
how awful must be the judgment of those who offend 
a whole town or country |—Offences are the source 
of fearful evil to the world; but they are made to 
work together for good to them that love God. 

LTisco :—The main point consists in that sense 
of weakness and dependence which is characteristic 
of children. 

Gerlach :—On account of their weaknesa, chil- 
dren require the special protection of angels; but 
they are so precious in the sight of God, that He 


selects for that purpose His most exalted messen- 


era. | 
. Heubner :-—The human heart is naturally inclined. 
to self-exaltation, and both ambition and pride find 
their way even into the kingdom of Christ.—How 
Christ answered the inquiry, what constituted true 
and what spurious greatness.—Each one of us re 
quires a thorough conversion of the heart.—A child: 
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like spirit, the basis of true religion.—A childlike 
spirit: humility, guilelesaness, forgetfulness of self, 
teachablenesa, faith.— Goltz (from 8 eliberg and 
Luther): The child the living symbol of the destiny 
of man.—The more willing thou art to become a 
child, the more fully wilt thou experience that God 
is thy Father.—The time will come when God will ac- 
knowledge quiet, humble, and retiring souls—Those 
who seduce simple and unsuspecting minds incur the 
heaviest guilt—The world the scene of offences.— 
Every other evil is as nothing compared with the 
number of seductions in the world.—Children and 
childlike persons the special favorites of Heaven.— 


tius, Prafatio catechismi: In medio puerorum ver | 
sari est esse in medio angelorum.— On the whole 
section :—The conversion to childlikeness of spirit 
which the Lord here requires: 1. Its character; 2 
its importance.—How Christ, the Friend of children, 
recommends children to our care.—Christ is that 
faithful Shepherd who has left His thousands on the 
heavenly mountains (the angelic hosts, as Cyril of 
Jerusalem has it, Cat. xv.) to come down and seek 
the lost sheep of humanity.— Rieger (Five Sermons, 
Leipzig, 1766): The ious care of our Father in 
heaven and of Christ even for a single soul. 
Bachmann :—The high value attaching to chil 


To train children is to give joy to the angels.—Bren- | dren in the kingdom of God. 


B. The Discipline of the Church. Cun. XVIII. 15-20. 
15 Moreover [But] if thy brother shall trespass [sin, 4 1 against thee,* go and 
tell him his fault between thee and him alone: if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained 
thy brother. But if he will not hear thee, then take with thce one or two more, that in 
the mouth of two or three witnesses every word may be established [ora6j]. And if 
he shall neglect to hear them, tell 2¢ unto the church:* buat if he neglect to hear the ° 
church [also, xac], let him be unto thee as a heathen man rheathent and a publican. 
Verily I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; 
and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven. Again [verily]‘1 
say unto you, That if [only] two of you shall agree® on earth as touching anything 
that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father which [who] is in heaven. 
For where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them. 7 


16 
17 


18 
19 


20 


2 Ver, 15.—[Compare ver. 21, where the E. V. renders auaprdvew: sin.—P. 8.) 

2 Ver. 15.—Lachmann and Tischendorf [not in his large critical edition of 1859], after Cod. B., al., omit eis of 
(againet thee). The omission made the sense clearer; but for this very reason the words should be retained. 

3 Ver. 17.—[Here éxxAnola is used in the sense of a particular or local congregation, as often in the Epistles, 
while in xvi. 18 it means the church unirereal, since no individual congregation (or denomination) bas the promise af in- 
destructible lif. Comp. on €«xA7ala, ond its proper translation, the Crit, Note No. 4on p. 298.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver, 19.—The reading rdAry &uhy [instead of tdAtry without auhy] is very strongly attested [and adopted 
by Tischendorf and Alford. Lachmann reads aunty without dAiy, and gives Cod. B. as bis authority. But this is an 
ore 3 the Vatican Codex, both in the edition of Angelo Mai and that of Phil. Buttmann jun., reads TadAiy apr. 

® Ver. 19.—The future cungpwrhoovery is best attested. [Adopted by Tischendorf and Alford. Sustained by 
Cod. Sinatt. which reads: éay 300 cungdarhcovoy df bu@y. Lachmann reads with Cod. Vaticanus and tert. rec. the 
subjunctive cundovha w o.v, which looks like a grammatical emendation. Moyer (1858) and Tiscbendorf (1859) quote 
Cod. B. in favor of the fature, but both the editions of this Codex by Angelo Mai (Rome, 1857, and sec. ed., 1850) and thst 
of Phil. Buttmann (Berlin, 1862) read the subjunctive, as stated previously by Birch and Lachmann. The e& or ov seems 
to be very indistinctly written in the original MS8., sv as to account for the difference among the collators and editor. 
Comp. the note in Buttmann's edition of Cod. Vat., p. 501, sub Matt xviii. 19.—P. 8.] 


Ver. 15. Against thee.—Not merely referring 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Logical Connection.—Meyer denies the existence 
of such a connection with the preceding context, and 
objects to the construction of Beza: “Ubi de tis dis- 
seruit, qui sunt aliis offendiculo, nunc quid sit iis fa- 
ciendum declarat, quebus objectum est offendiculum.” 
The connection lies in the condemnation of hierarchi- 
cal practices. Hence the view of Beza is substan- 
tially correct. Give no offence to your neighbor, but 

rather overcome by-love the offence which he gives 
to you. Or, in the special form in which it ‘is ex- 
pressed in the text, Put no stumbling-block in the 
way of your neighbor by hierarchical offences, but 
Falher assist the Church in removing such of- 


to personal offences, but rather to sins, which, being 
done in presence of others, cannot but excite atten- 
tion and give offence. Viewed in the context, it 
might be paraphrased: Sin not against thy brother 
by giving him offence. Again, on the other hand, 
overcome by the discipline of love the offence which 
he has given thee. 

Between thee and him alone.—First measure. 
Brotherly admonition, or private entreaty. Meyer: 
‘“‘The administration of reproof is here represented 
as intervening between the two es.” But this 
critic is mistaken in supposing that the text refers to 
party disputes. Of course, the expression implies 
that the guilt rests with our brother. 

Thou hast gained thy brother.—Euthym 
Zigab.: In respect of brotherly fellowship. Meyer, 
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more correctly: For the kingdom of the Messiah. 
Both ideas, however, seem combined in the text. 
The person who has been gained for the kingdom of 
the Messiah becomes the brother of him who has 
thus gained him. He has been gained by wisdom 
and cautious dealing, when serious loss seemed im- 
pending. Such private expostulation implics self- 
denial and courage, while it gives our brother the 
impression that we feel for him, that we love him, 
and would willingly spare him. Such an assault of 
love upon his heart may gain him. The opposite 
course, of hastily divulging his fault, is an evidence 
of pride, harshness, cowardice, want of love and of 
prudence. In all probability, it will only tend to em- 
bitter, and thus further to alienate our brother. Be 
sides, in our personal dealings as individuals, we are 
not entitled to go beyond this private expostalation, 
unless we know that we act in the spirit of the 
whole Chureh (Acts v.; 1 Cor. v.). 

Ver. 16. One or two more.—tThis is the sec 
ond measure to be adopted. One or two witnesses 
are now to be called in. The law of Moses enjoined 
the judicial examination of witnesses (Deut. xix. 15). 
In this instance, the final judgment of God is sup- 
posed to be already commencing, and witnesses are 
called in, because the guilty brother is to become 
his own judge. 

The question has been asked, whether the word 
o7 20% here means, “be ished,” or else, ‘‘ stand 

ll, rest, depend.” The latter meaning seems to be 
preferable, as the guilt of the offending brother is 
apparently admitted. The fault of our brother is 
not to be prematurely published. Hence, while in 
the first clause of the verse we read, “Take with 
thee one or two,” the last clause speaks of two or 
three witnesses. If our brother confesees his fault, 
he becomes himself the third witness, and there are 
rae longer merely two, but three who know of the 

t. 


Ver. 17. To the church (congregation)— 
Third measure. From ch, xvi, 18, the term é¢x«A7- 
ofa must always be understood as referring to the 


Christian Church, or to the meeting of believers,- 


whether it be large or small. Calvin, Beza, and 
others mistake equally the meaning and the connec- 
tion of the passage in applying it to the Jewish syna- 


prgue. In opposition to this, de Wette remarks, 1. | y 
t 


the term éxxAngcia is never applied to the syna- 
gogue ; 2. that Jesus could not have meant to direct 
is disciples to apply to a community which was 
estranged from them in spirit, for the purpose of re- 
storing brotherly relations among themselves; 8. 
that vers. 18-20 evidently refer to Christian fellow- 
ship, and to its power and quickening by His pree- 
ence. But when de Wette suggests that both this 
persee and ch. xvi. 18 were a historical prolepsis, 
e must have wholly missed the connection of ‘the 
history in the mind of Matthew. Similarly, 
Catholic interpreters are entirely in error in 
explaining the passage: Tell it to the bishope. Even 
de Wette and Vitringa go beyond the text, in sup- 
posing that it applies to the function of the rulers of 
the Church as arbitrators or judges on moral ques- 
tions. On the contrary, the éxxAncefa is in this pas- 
gage put in antithesis to the question touching the 
pel(ww ev tH Bacirelg Trav ovpayev. Hence this 
would have been the most unsuitable place for any- 
thing like the sanction of a hierarchy. It is indeed 
true that the Church ia, in the firat place, approach- 
ed and addressed through its officials. But then we 
must also bear in mind, that there is an entire ac- 


cordance between the views and dealings of these 
officials and those of the Church, and not anything 
like hierarchical assumption on their part (comp. 1 
Cor. v. 4). [Axrorp: “That écxAnoia cannot mean 
the Church as represented by her rulers, appears by 
(from) vers. 19, 20,—where any collection of believ- 
ers is gifted with the power of deciding in such 
cases. Nothing could be farther from the spirit of 
our Lord’s command than proceedings in what were 
oddly enough called ‘ ecclesiastical courts,’ ””—P. S. 

Let him be unto thee—The Jews regard 
heathens and publicans as excommunicated persona. 
As such we are to consider a Christian who perse- 
veres in his offence: be is no longer to be acknow- 
ledged as belonging to the fellowship of saints. The 
accord of the Church in this step is implied, Still 
the verse reads, Let him be to thee—not, to the 
church ; the personal impulse being in this case a 
prophetic manifestation of the gift of discerning the 
spirits, ene it in this light, we cannot imagine 
how Meyer could infer that it did not apply to ex- 
communication—all the more so, that he himself re- 
fers it to the cessation of all fellowship with such a 
person. However, we question the correctness of 
the latter statement. In our opinion, the text only 
implies the cessation of ecclesiastical fellowship, not 
of civil or social intercourse. In point of fact, it 
was the mistake of the Jews to convert what was in- 
tended as an ecclesiastical censure into a civil pun- 
ishment. Perhaps this might be excusable under 
the ancient theocracy, when State and Church were 
not yet distinct, Nay, when the theocracy was first 
founded, it was even beceasary under certain condi- 
tions, and for a season (see the laws against the Ca- 
neanites). But under the New Testament dispensa- 
tion this confusion of civil and sacred matters has - 
entirely ceased. Christ did not regard the publicans 
and heathens, viewed as such, as belonging to His 
communion; but He considered them the objects of 
His mission. Accordingly, we must take the idea of 
excommunication in this light. The Roman Catholic 
Church has, on the question of discipline, again © 
lapsed into Judaism. ing those who are ex- 
communicated as heretics, if not as heathens and 
publicans, it hands them over to the civil tribunals. 

_ Ver. 18. Verily I say unto you, Whatsocever 
e shall bind on ear It is very remarkable 
that Christ should have employed a solemn adjura- 
tion, when according the power of the keys to all 
His disciples, and with them to the Church generally, 
or rather to the Church along with the disciples. 
For, evidenfty, while ver. 17 laya down the rule for 
the conduct of the Church, ver. 18 shows that the 
Church is warranted in this conduct. This right is 

in solemnly confirmed by the amen in ver. 19, 
The similarity of expression with ch. xvi. 19 shows 
that this passage also refers to the office of the keys; 
and hence that both vers. 17 and 18 referred to its 
exercise. The privilege therefore of Peter only con- 
sisted in this, that he was the first to make confes- 
sion and to bear witness (see Acts v., viii., xi.), in 
accordance with the Church generally, to which he 
also was subject. But whenever he occupied a sep- 
arate position, he also subjected himself to the dis- 
cipline and reproof of the Church (Gal. ii. 11). 

Ver. 19. Again, verily I say unto you.—The 
reading xdAw duhy is very fully attested. This amen 
was afterward omitted from the text, probably from 
an apprehension that it might be quoted in support 
of separatism.— That if [only] two of you shall 
agree.—The smallest number which could form a 


- who is in heaven. 
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fellowship. They shall on earth, ¢. ¢., in form- 
ing a social and visible fellowship. This, however, 
does not imply that two believers will always suffice 
to form a church. The emphasis rests on the word 
cuudavia. Such a full agreement of two persons 
could only be wrought by the Holy Spirit. Hence 
it represents in principle the catholicity of the whole 
Church. The smallest fragment of a straight line 
may be closely and homogeneously basse to all sim- 
ilar fragments. Suffice it, that the Church may com- 
mence, continue and be reformed with two individ- 
uals. The prayer of these two humble individuals 
on earth brings down the gracious answer of the Fa- 
ther who is in heaven, thereby attesting and confirm- 
ing the character of the Church. 

Ver. 20. For where two or three are gath- 
ered together.—A confirmation and explanation of 
what had preceded. The two individuals must not 
stand aloof in a sectarian spirit, but seek to become 
three. Similarly, their cupdwvia must consist in 
being gathered eee in the name of Jesus. If 
such be the case, Himself is in the midst of them by 
His Spirit. It is this presence of the Shechinah, in 
the real sense of the term, which forms and consti- 
tutes His éxxAnoia, or Kahal. Hence it also enjoys 
both the blessings and the protection of our Father 
Lightfoot: ‘‘ Simile dicunt Rab- 
bint de duobus aut tribus considentibus in judicio, 
quod Schechina sit in medio eorum.” 

The statement in ver. 19 must evidently be re- 
garded as primarily a continuation of the second 
measure prescribed in cases of offence, when two or 
three witnesses were to be called in. It is as if the 
Lord hoped that, by their earnest continuance in 
prayer, these witnesses would prevent the necessit 
of extreme measures. But if they should be obliged 
to assemble in His name in order to lay a formal ac- 
cusation before the Church, the Lord promised to be 
in the midst of them. The fact that the phraseology 
of the text so closely resembles that of ver. 16, 
seems to imply, in a certain sense, an antithesis. 
Probably the meaning is: The two or three who 
form a true Church shall not be entirely dependent 
upon the large majority of a larger éxxAnola, nor 
upon the possible abuse of the power of the keys. 
Their outward minority is compensated by the bless- 
ing of the Father, and by the presence of Christ, or 
by an inward and real excess of power. Thus the 
Lord points to the circumstance, that the essential 
characteristics and the power of the Church lie not 
in the existence of an outward majority, or in the 
presence of great masses of people. rist inter- 
venes between the first and the third measure of dis- 
cipline. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. According to the direction of the Lord in the 
pense under consideration, ecclesiastical discipline 
should above all things rest on the basis of brotherly 
faithfulness in the private intercourse of Christians. 
This is the first condition for the proper exercise of 
Church discipline. 

2. According to apostolic direction, excommuni- 
cation was only to take place if the person who gave 
offence obstinately resisted the Church itself. In 
that case, both truth and honor required that such 
bold and open opposition, either to the principles, 
doctrines, or practice of the Church, should not be 
tolerated in the midst of it, More than this; esteem, 
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love, and faithfulfess toward the offending brothe 
himself demanded such a step. i an one 
was only to be ranked with that class from which he 
had at first been taken, and from which the Church 
is ever willing to receive proselytes, and hence also 
to welcome penitents. All this implies that the ex- 
communicated person was not to be subjected to 
civil pains and penalties by the Church.—‘* Let him 
be unto thee as a heathen anda publican.’ These 
words convey a very different meaning to Christians 
from what they did to the Jews. The latter despised 


and condemned heathens and publieans; Christ re 


ceived them. In ether words, where the discipline 
of the Church ceases, its missionary work com | 
mences anew. Perhaps we might rather call it the 
catechetical office—as the penitent professes a desire 
to have the bond which had been broken restored, 
and hencg does not require to be again admitted by 
a new baptism, but only to be restored to the fellow- 
ship of the Church. 

8. The characteristic of true catholicity is not 
outward uniformity, but inward unity in the Spirit of 
Christ. Therefore, when even tWo are completely 
united, they are, in point of fact, in fellowship with 
all the holy spirits both in heaven and on earth, and 
Christ Himeelf is in the midst of them. 

4. Not “three or two,” but ‘‘ two or three.” The 
pure Church may for a time be very small, but it 
must always aim after universality. Besides, it de 
serves notice that this saying of the Lord was close- 
ly connected with His aipsong about primacy in the 
Church, and about offences ; hence we may see with 
what tender care He watched over the interests and 
how He defended the origin of the evangelical 
Church. 

5. On the subject of Jewish excommunication, 
comp. Winer’s Real-Worterbuch, sub Bann, and on 
Christian excommunication, Herzog’s Real-Encycop., 
sub Bann, The lesser excommunication implied only 
the cessation of full and Pap id ecclegjastical fellow- 
ship. The person excluded became, for the ate 
non-communicant, A deep meaning attached to 
practice of the ancient Church, by which such an 
individual was in certain respects ranked among the 

eneral hearers of the word and the catechumens. 
n truth, his connection with the Church had not 
wholly ceased; it may be regarded rather a3 sus- 
pended for a time, than as completely terminated. 
Hence the greater excommunication may be said to 
be no longer applicable to any individuals, as it neces- 
sarily involved civil consequences. At first eight, 
some of the statements of Paul seem to imply such 
& procedure; but a further examination of the pas- 
sages in question will modify our ideas on that point 
Thus, 1 Cor. v. 11 refers probably to the common 
meal of brotherly fellowship; while the formulas in 
1 Cor. xvi. 22, and Gal. i. 8, 9, appear to us to be 
couched in hypothetical as a thing that 
might and should take place in certain circumstances, 
not as one that had actually occurred. Of recent 
writers on the subject, we mention Meyer of Rostock, 
Otto (Bonn, 1856), M. Gébel, On iscipline tn 
the Reformed Church until Calvin (Hirchl. Vierte- 
jahr's Schrift, ii. Jabrg., Berlin, 1845). Also the 
ransactions of the German Church Diet for 1856. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The necessity of ecclesiastical discipline. 1. The 
gospel cannot be preserved without salt; nor, 2. fra 
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ternal love without frankness: nor, 3. a particular 
ehurch without discipline; nor, 4. thd Church in gen- 
eral without the spirit of discipline.—The object of 
all Christian and ecclesiastical reproof is to gain our 
brother.—The frankness of affectionate, brotherly 
faithfulness, the basis of ecclesiastical discipline.— 
The exercise of ecclesiastical discipline implying the 
institution and the establishment of a Christian 
Church ; but, on the other hand, churches must be 
trained and educated to this duty.—The training of 
the Church for the exercise of Christian discipline 
forms the commencement of that discipline.-—How 
the discipline of the Church is to prove aileciionate 
care for the spiritual welfare of our brother: 1. Its 
object is to exclude sin from the Church, but to re- 
tain our brother; 2. its mode of exercise—frankness, 
decision, wisdom, prudence.—How genuine Church 
discipline observes the principle of progressing from 
private to open dealings.—The object of Christian 
reproof being to awaken, not to harden, we must 
display—1. Compassion, to the extent of even ap- 

ing to share the guilt; 2. compassion, to the ex- 
tent of even appearing to cry for help; 8. compas- 
sion, to the extent of even appearing to be inexorable. 
—The three different kinds of Church discipline: 1. 
Our brother is excommunicated, but sin is retained 
in the Church; 2. sin is cast out along with our bro- 
ther; 3. sin is eliminated, and our brother restored. 
—The right of reproof: The individual may exercise 
it privately, if he has strength and courage for it; a 
emall number of friends may administer it in kindly 
intercourse; the Church may publicly exercise it, 
4. ¢., not in opposition to the ministry, but as repre- 
sented by it—The exercise of discipline incumbent 
on the Church and its representatives.—To whom 
did Christ say, “Tell it to the Church?” 1. He 
said it to Peter; 2. to all the Apostles.—The Church 
called to take an active part in the administration of 
its most sacred affairs—The power of the keys vest- 
ed in the apostolic Church.—How fellowship of 
prayer leads to fellowship of faith— Agreement of 
the Spirit, a confirmation of the power of the keys. 
—Evidence of this.—How the keys have lost their 
power when the spirits are not subject to Christ.— 
How the whole Church of Christ may revive in the 
smallest community.—The great Church appears in 
a emall community: 1. If there be agreement in the 


spirit of prayer, securing the answer of the Father 
2. if there be union in the name of Jesus, and hence 
the presence of Christ.—The characteristic features 
of the true Church: 1. An inward life of prayer; 2. 
an outward life of confession._- What is the state of 
a church if, 1. the former of these two characteristics 
is wanting; or, 2. the latter; or, 3. both are gone.— 
The great promises of Christ shall be fulfilled, even 
in the experience of the weakest church.—The watch 
word of the Church and the watchword of sectarian- 
ism. The former: two or three ; the latter: three or, 
¢wo.—How this promise of the Lord was fulfilled ig 
ithe formation of the Protestant Churches. 

Starke :—Zeisius: Secret sins should be secretly 
rebuked and expiated, but open sins, openly.— Cra- 
mer: It is very dangerous to be excluded from the 
communion of the saints.— Hedinger: The prayer of 
a righteous man availeth much, nay, everything; 
James v. 16. 

Gerlach :—What in ch, xvi. 19 had (apparently) 
been bestowed upon Peter alone, is here confe 
on the whole Christian Church, being ultimately 
traceable to the character of Christian communion 
as the outward manifestation of the invisible Church. 
—The Church of Christ on earth consists ofa num- 
ber of circles, drawn around the same centre, and al- 
ways widening. Its well-being consists in this, that 
all have the proper centre, and that none of the cir- 
cles interferes with the other. 

Gossner :—The principal thing is the agreement. 
—All depends not on large numbers, but on the pre- 
sence of Christ as the third or fourth in a spiritual 
communion. 

Heubner :—We can only call those persons our 
own whom we have gained for the kingdom of 
heaven.—The decline of, and the difficulties attend- 
ing upon, the exercise of scriptural discipline, con- 
stitute glaring evidence of the sad decay of our State 
Churches (or rather, of the hierarchical disinclination 
of office to train the congregation to spiritual self- 

overnment).*—Wherein may two be agreed? Mani- 
estly, not in temporal things (or rather, in matters 
of pure egotism). 


* A Prussian regulation of March 27, 1748, prohibits the 
minister from excluding any of their church mombers from 
the holy communion. Now cases of the kind must be re- 
ported to the royal oconsistories, 


C. Absolution in the Church. Cu. XVIII. 21-88. 
( Vers. 28-85 the Gospel for the 22d Sunday after Trinity.) 


21 
22 


Then came Peter to him, and said, Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against me, 
and I forgive him? till [until, €ws] seven times? Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto 


thee, Until [€ws} seven times: but, Until seventy times seven. 
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Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened unto a certain king 


a human king, 


dv@pwmrw Baore], which would take account of [who desired to make a reckoning 


24 
25 


with]? his servants. And when he had [only] begun to reckon, one was brought ® unto 


las he 


was not able] to pay, his lord commanded him to be sold, and his wife, and children, 


26 and all that 


27 


him, which ee owed him ten thousand talents. But forasmuch as he had not 


e had, and payment to be made. 
worshipped him, saying, Lord,® have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. 


The servant therefore fell down, and 
Then 


the lord of that servant was moved with compassion, and loosed [released] him, and 


28 forgave him the debt. 


But the same servant went out, and found one of his fellow ser- 


a 
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vants, which [wil owed him a hundred pence fshillings? lit.: dendriex, éyvdpea] : ‘ and 
he laid hands pn him, and took htm by the throat, saying, Pay me* that thou [Pay if 
And his fellow servant fell down at his feet," and besought him, saying, 
Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all.2 And he would not: but went and 
cast him into prison, till he should pay the debt. So when his fellow servants saw what 
was done, they were very sorry, and came and told unto their [own, éavrév] Jord all 
that was done. Then his lord, after that he had called him, said unto him, O thou 
wicked servant, I forgave thee all that debt, because thou desiredst [besoughtest] me: 
Shouldest not thou also have had compassion [pity] on thy fellow servant, even as I 
had pity on thee? And his lord was-wroth, and delivered him to the tormentors, till 
he should pay all that was due unto him.* So likewise shall my heavenly Father do 
also unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not every one his brother their tres- 
passes.” 


29 
30 
31 


thou] * owest. 
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1 Ver, 28.—[“Os }0¢Ance cuvapa: Adyow uerd, w.7.A. 3 Lange: welcher abrechnen wollte, ¢, ¢., to make a reckon 
tng or settlement, Comp. 2 Kings xxi. 7, where the E. V. correctly renders: There was no dagotalts A made with them 
Of thea money, etc. The Authorized Version in our place conveys a different meaning in modern English.—P. 8.] 
cairo ite %—I pooh x On [forthe more usual word: xpoonyéx On] in Codd. B., D., Origen, Lachmann, Tischendorf, 

ford]. 

8 Ver. 26.—Ktpre {s omitted in B., D., ete., and by Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Alford]. 

* Ver. 23.—[The English penny is lees than one seventh of a denarius, a Koman silver coin equivalent to the Attic 
drachma, or abont seven and a half pence sterling or fifteen American cents in value. See the Dictionaries, The inapt- 
ness of the usaal English inert | (in all the old English versio:s) appears more fully In ch. xx. 2, where laborers are 
hired “for a penny a day.” instend of nearly eight times that amount. About two thirds of a denariue a day was the pay 
of a Roman soldier. As there is no corresponding English coin, it fs necessary to adopt an inacenrate rendering or the 
foreign word d. , which would require a marginal explanation. SAil/ing (in the New York sense, 4 ¢.. one eighth of 
an American dollar) would come nearest, but’would lead to confusion, since the English shilling is nearly double in value 
(28 cents). Ewald, however, in his German translation, renders: Schillinge. Lange retains Luther's Groschen, but adds 
fn parenthesis Denare, Zehner (dimes). Campbell and Norton: denarit (which might do in a learned Cummentary, but 
not ina Bible for popular ee) Conant, and the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union, better: dendrica. It is eae aiee that 
Trench in bis interpretation of the parable of the Unmerciful Servant (p. 151) and that of the Laborers in the Vineyard (p. 
pen no notice whatever of this mistranslation and speaks repeatedly of an hundred pence as if it were all right— 


§ Ver. 238.—Codd. B., D., L., ete, omit os, me. 

© Ver. 28.—The reading €f 7¢ is best attested and much etrongerthan 3 7s. It is a demand for payment in the 
form of a rebuke: Thou wretch, ho who owes, must pay! [Ewald and Lange translate: Beschle, wenn du wae schuldig 
bist! Pay, tf thou owest anything. Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Alford unanimously adopt the reading: "Awédos 
ef rs SpelAecs, which is now sustained also by Cod. Sinait. Dr. Conant ignores this difference of rcading.—P. 8.) 

7 Ver. 29.—The addition of the received text: els rovs xd8as atvrou (at his feet) is omitted in Codd. B., C., D., ete. 
(Tiechendorf and Alford retain and defend the words against Lachmann, Tregelles, and Meyer, who omit them.—P. &.] 

eis 29.—The best authorities [also Cod. Sinait] omit rdy7a (ald), which seems to be inserted to conform te 
ver. 20, 

® Ver. 84.—B., D., ete, omit abrg. [Lachmann and Alford omit it, Tischendorf rotains it—P. 8.] 

1© Ver. 35.—B., D., L, etc., omit the words: Ta Tapa wTrépata avTay (their trespasaes), which seem to be 
inserted from cb. vi. 14,15; Mark xi. 25,26. [Cod. Sinait., and all the critical editors, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
Alford, omit the words.—P. 8.] 


that of retribution; comp. Lev. xxv. 28; xxvi. 18, 
21, 24, 28; Pa. xxviii. 25; Dan. iv. 15; Rev. xv. 1. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL P.8] 


Ver. 21. Until seven times, fos éxrdnis.— 
The directions of Christ in to the discipline 
of the Church presuppose readiness to forgive. If 
our brother listen to our admonition, and be recon- 
ciled, he is to be forgiven. But the Lord had not 
indicated how often this mercy was to be exercised. 
It seemed to Peter as if there must be some timit in 
the matter. His query indicated that he still regard- 
ed forgiveness as something outward and quantita- 
tive, rather than as something inward and spiritual. 
His proposal, “‘ until seven times "—the sacred num- 
ber—is very characteristic of his state of mind. It 


was, however, tly in excess of the rabbinical or- 
dinances, which prescribed forgiveness only three 
times: ‘“ Homini tn alterum peccanti semel remtttunt, 
secundo remittunt, tertio remuttunt, quarto non remit 
tunt.” Babyl. Joma.—([The Jewish rabbins based 
the duty of forgi three times and no more, upon 


Amos i. 8; ii. 6; Job xxxiii. 29, 30. Peter, under 
the influence of the spirit of Christian charity, in- 
creased the number to seven, because in the Old Tes- 
tament this number is closely linked with the idea 
of the covenant and of forgiveness, as well as with 


Ver, 22. I say not unto thee ;—+. «., I do not 
prescribe to thee. 

Seventy times seven, ¢B3o0unxorrdcis 
éx7d.—Jerome, Erasmus, Grotius, de Wette, 
trerebs and others, explain seventy times seven- 
old [¢. ¢, four hundred and ninety times]. But 
Origen, Augustine, Bengel, Ewald, and Meyer, ex- 
plain seventy times and seven, or seventy-seven 
times, as éwrda«is does not again occur at éSdounxor 
rdxis éwrd. Meyer says: “According to the Greek 
idiom, this should have been expressed either by 
éwrd xul EBSounnnovrduis or by éB8ouhuorra éxraxis. 
But the expression is derived from the Sept., Gen. iv. 
24: ‘If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, truly La- 
mech seventyfold and seven.’”* The reference 


* [Jerome already observed this significant contrast of 
our Lord's seventy times soven of forgiveness to the antedi- 
Invian Lamech’s seventy and sevenfold of revenge. 
Trench asserts (p. 145), referring to Jcrome’s works. vol. it. 
p. 565, of the Benedictine editfon. But I cannot find the 

aseage in the Vallarsi edition, which I have before me. In 

is Commentary on Matt. én loc. (Opera, tom. vil. col. 1 
ed. Vall.) Jerome makes ho allusion to Gen. iv. 24, 
says simply: “Non usque eepties, sed ueque septuagia 
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seems to be in point; all the more, that the saying 
of Christ was probably intended to form a direct con- 
trast to the revenge which Lamech imprecated. 
Still, even though we bear in mind the symbolical 
import of the number seven, yet the bare addition of 
that numeral seems peculiar, and almost detractin 
from the force of the injunction. It might, ind 
be urged, that, according to the analogy of 101, it 
implied nothing more than as it were the measure 
seventy shaken and pressed down. First, seventy 
times, and then, if you like, in addition to this, your 
own seven times! But Grotius translates Gen. iv. 24, 
MIIO) OSIO , septuagies et td ipsum sepiies ; nor 
does the translation of the Sept. seem to us decided- 
ly in favor of the opposite view. Besides, seventy 
es sevenfold seems to us a more apt symbolical 
expression for never-ending forgiveness than seventy 
times seven. HoWever, grammatically and philologi- 
cally, the point is not clear. Seventy is seven times 
ten, or the symbolical number of the world multiplied 
by that of the covenant. Of course, the expression 
is intended to indicate by the figure of a large num- 
ber the quality of endless forgiveness. This view 
was already advocated by Theophylact. 

Ver. 23. Therefore is the kingdom of hea- 
ven likened.—Referring to the reply which had 
been given to Peter. The parable which follows is 
intended to illustrate the teaching of Christ about 
our readiness to forgive. Meyer maintains that the 
Saviour insists upon unlimited forgiveness, and not, 
as de Wette suggests, merely upon readiness to for- 

ve, But the latter implies the former; and, in 
the two are identical in point of principle. The 
act of forgiveness presupposes genuine repentance 
on the part of our brother.—Likened. On account 
of the guilt of man, it had become necessary that 
the kingdom of heaven should rest on compassion as 
its foundation. 

Unto a human king.*—The expression is in- 
tended to mark the antithesis to the heavenly King. 
—His servants.—Here represented as administer- 
ing his poesessions.—He desired to make a reck- 
oning, or settlement.—This refers to eternal jus- 
tice ever seeking to right matters, and to the im- 
pending ju t; hence more especially to the 
economy of the law and its results. 

Ver. 24. But when he had only} begun.— 
Very solemn and significant—One was brought 
unto him,—i. ¢., one of the first and highest.—Ten 
thousand talents.—“ An expression intended to in- 
dicate the infinite debt incurred, which could never 
be di As it were an immense number of 
the coin.” The Attic talent was equal@o 60 
mines [6,000 drachme], or 1,875 Prussian dollars 
(see Boeckh’s Slaatshaushalt der Athener, i. 15),t 
and the mine to 100 denarii.§ ‘‘ Hence one talent = 


id est, quedringentis nonaginta vicibus, ut totics 
peccanti ah itteret in die, quoties ille peccare non 
possit.”—P, 

* (Meyer likewise emphasizes 4»8péxq, which the Eng- 
Yeh Version renders: a certain king. “Zu Baciret 
tat nicht ohne Grund &vOpdxe@ sugesetst, da dae 
Hiuuscericno mit einem MENSCHLIOHEN Kontge verglichen 
wird. Vergletche abrigéns das Lomeriechse &vhp Ba- 
orAebs ."—P. 8.) 

+ [Dr. Lange inserts only, to emphasize dpfaudvou 
at the Leginning of the sentonce.—P. 8.) : 

$¢[Dr. Robinson, Dictionary, ub tdravtor, esti- 
mates the common Attic talent at £248 15s. sterling, or 
about $1,170.—P. 8.] 

Nagy original reads 10 for 100 denarit,—a palpable 

error, which the Edinb. transl. faithfully copies. 


6,000 denarii, and 10,000 talents = 60,000,000 de- 
nari.” Gerlach suggests that the Saviour referred 
to the Syrian talent, which was much smaller than 
the Attic, amounting only to about one-fourth of it. 


According to the value of the Attic talent, the sum- 
total would amount to over 13 millions of Prussian 
dollars. 


Ver. 25. His lord commanded him to be 
sold.—In accordance with the law of Moses, Exod. 
xxii. 8; Lev. xxv. 89; 2 Kings iv. 1. See also 
Micnakuis’ Laws of Moses, §148.—And (thus) 
payment to be made.—The sum obtained would, 
of course, prove wholly inadequate. Still Fritzsche 
is mistaken in explaining it as meaning that the sum 


‘realized was actually to be paid. De Wette renders 


it: “And that this should be paid.” Better Meyer 
in more general terms, “and payment to be made.” 
The leading idea is, that the king insists upon pay- 
ment being made. The exact amount is subordi- 
nate, 

Ver. 28. A hundred denaries.—Equal to near 
ly 21 Prussian [or 15 American] dollars. See the 
article in the Encycls—Took him by the throat. 
—According to Roman law, a creditor was allowed 
to drag his debtor by the throat before the tribunal. 
The harsh form in which he demanded payment de- 
serves special attention. His address to his fellow- 
servant implied his own condemnation.: Meyer 
rightly objects to the view of Fritzsche and Olshau- 
sen, who explain the expression ef r: as due to 
Greek urbanity. Others regard it as equivalent to 
&r:. Paulus and Baumgarten-Crusius understand it 


as implying that it was uncertain whether such a . 


debt had really been incurred. In our view, it was 
intended by way of expressing reproof—the claimant 
all the time forgetting his own case and difficulties, . 
which were not only similar, but even much worse, 
In fact, it would seem as if the remission of his debt 
had only called forth pride and self-confidence. His 
fellow-servant humbled himself in a more becoming 
manner than he had done before his master (x poce 
kbverc adbrg, wapexadArAe: avrdy); although we 
should bear in mind that in the latter case the credi- 
tor was the lord and king of the servant. 

(Trencn: “Such is man, so harsh and hard, 
when he walks otherwise than th a constant sense of 
forgiveness received from God. Ignorance or forget- 
fulness of his own guilt makes him harsh, unforgiv- 
ing, and cruel to others; or, at best, he is only hin- 
dered from being such by those weak defences of 
natural character which may at any moment be 
broken down.”—P. 8.]} ; 

Ver. 31. Their own (éauray) lord.—Meyer 
accounts for the word éaura@» by remarki 
“They had recourse neither to their hard-hearted 
companion nor to any other person.” But this 
would scarcely have required special mention. On 
the other hand, their a to his and their lord ex- 
posed them to danger, if his anger should burst forth 
against them also. Still, they ventured to apply to 
him—compassion and sorrow inspiring them with 
courage. In this case, then, we see severity from 
pity, as formerly harshness in spite of mercy. 

Ver. 34. And delivered him to the tormen- 
tors.—The imprisonment refers in both cases to tem- 
porary confinement, until payment should be made. 


“ Attica uv (mina) fuit contum drachmarum ; Roma- 
na, drachmarum nonaginta sew; Alewandrina 160 drach- 
marum Atticarum.” See Joa. ScaPuLe, Lewicon Graco 
Lat., Oxford ed., p. 1006. An Attic Spaxph is nearly equal 
in value to a Roman denarius.—P. 8.) 
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But, besides this, the servant whom his master now 
sent to prison was also delivered trois Bagavyio- 
vais, “to the tormentors,” to be tormented by 
them. The punishment of being sold into slavery, 
with which he had formerly been threatened, was 
much lighter than that which he had now to endure. 
However, the king was generous, and the wife and 
children of the offender were not molested. In its 
first form, they shared the guilt of that wicked ser- 
vant; but the sin which he had now committed rest- 
ed upon himeelf alone. Still, except in reference to 
the manner in which payment is now enforced, the 
language of the parable continues the same as before. 
The imprisonment and the torments are intended to 
enforce payment; but as, in the present instance, 
this is manifestly impossible, they serve in reality as 
@ punishment. Fritzsche renders the term Sogasie- 
val by “body-guard of the king” (!); Grotius, by 
“‘ gaolers ” [Seapopéraxes] ; Meyer, correctly, by 
“tormentors.”* According to the sentence pro- 
nounced, the imprisonment would necessarily be both 
never-ending and hopeless (Chrysostom: rouréor: 
Scnvexws, obre yap dwodece word). Still, we are 
scarcely warranted in referring these torments to the 
sufferings of Gehenna. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The symbolical import of the number seven is 
spiritual and festive rest after the work has been 
finished ; ¢en, that of the world. Hence the number 
seventy represents the power of the Spirit as con- 
quering the world (the 70 disciples). Again, seven- 
ty times seven would convey the all-conquering 
power of the Spirit in all His fulness, as reconciling 
us, and rendering us willing to be reconciled. The 
largeness of the number would indicate that there 
was to be no measuring or limitation in the exercise 
- of kindness; but that infinite love was, in its fulness 
and strength, to sweep all barriers, and that forgive- 
ness was to be bounded by no other limits than 
those demanded by truth, ¢. e., more especially, by 
the state of mind of him who had offended against 


us, 

2. This parable fhust not be applied merely to 
the private relations subsisting between Christians ; 
but also refers to the general administration of the 
servants of the Lord in the Church, which, however, 
if improperly exercised, may degenerate into a mat- 
ter of private interest or favor. Under such circum- 
stances, the contrast between the wondrous pardon 
granted by the Master, and the cruel exactions made 
by the servants, would appear in the most glaring 
manner. Strange, that the most harsh and heartless 
treatment should be connected with the dispensation 
of highest mercy! Compare the history of church 
discipline in the middle ages, and the bitter contro- 
versies on the doctrine of the holy Communion. 

8. Faustus Socinus (‘‘ De Christo Servatore”’) 


argues from this passage, that as the king forgave 


* [Among the ancient Romans there were certain legal 
tortures, as a heavy chain and a system of half starvation, 
which the creditor might apply to his debtor, for bring- 
ing him toterms. See Anno.p, J/istory of Lome, i. p. 136, 
and Ternca, Notes on the Parablea, p. 154: “The tormen- 
tors are those who shall make the life of the prisoner bitter 
to him; wring out from him the confession of any concealed 
hoards which he may stil possess; even as there are tor- 
mentors in that world of wee, whereof this prison is a figure 
—fellow-sinnors and evil angels—instruinents of the just yet 
terrible judgments of God.”—P. 8.] 
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without ransom or surety, so God si 

sinners. To this O_xarius replies, that the object 
of this parable was to delineate the subjective condi 
tion of pardon on our part, not the objective ground 
of acceptance with God. Besides, each separate 
parable was not intended to give the whole scheme 
of salvation. Perhaps, however, it were more accv- 
rate to say, that the objective ground of compassion 
is embodied and presented in the atonement made by 
Christ. But the latter point was not intended to be 
presented in this parable. [Meyer remarks that the 
parable implies a Sarepoy xpérepoy, since the infinite 
forgiving mercy of God could only appear fully in 
the Paes death of Christ.—P. §. 

[4. Till he pay all that was due unto him, ver. $4. 
The offender, it seems, is not imprisoned for the act 
of unmercifulness to his fellow-servant, but for his 
old debt to God which had been forgiven him. But 
it must be remembered that every sin against our 
neighbor, or against ourselves, is at the same time a 
sin against God, and so the conduct of the unmerci- 
ful servant contracted a new debt due to God. This 
passage is often quoted in the discussion of the ques- 
tion: Utrum semel remissa redeant, whether 
sins once forgiven return on the sinner through his 
subsequent transgressions? HamMoxp says, the 
king revoked his designed mercy; but the debt was 
actually and absolutely forgiven; yet forgiven, of 
course, a8 always, on certain moral conditions, the 
violation of which implies the forfeiture of the bene 
fit. Forgiveness is inseparable from union with 
Christ. If we forsake Him we relapse into a state 
of nature, which is a state of wrath; yea, our case 
becomes much worse than it was before conversion, 
and our guilt increases in proportion to the mercies 
received. How many, alas! forfeit the benefit of 
baptism, é. ¢., the remission of sins, by a life of im- 
penitence and ingratitude, and become worse than 
heathen.—P. 8.] 

[5. The same verse (and ver. 26) is also quoted 


by some Roman Catholic interpreters for the doctrine 
of purgatory, and by Universalists and Restoration- | 


ists, for the doctrine of the final salvation of all men. 
In both cases the €ws of is pressed as implying 8 
final discharge of the debt and a consequent deliv- 


erance from the prison of purgatory or a temporary | 


hell, But this argument proceeds on the radically 
wrong assumption that man can atone for his sins or 
discharge his moral debt to God. The debt is ex- 
pe pee in ver. 24, a8 enormous, 80 as to 
make it impossible for any human being to discharge 
it. The debt, moreover, instead of Giminis ing is 
daily aecumulating; since the utmost that man can 
do s@ perform his present duty, comp. Luke xvii. 
10. The phrase: UW he pay all, etc., ws of are- 
3@ way, like the proverbial ad numum re, od 
extremum assem solvere, signifies that the debtor shall 
have justice without mercy and taste the extreme 
rigor of the law. TreNcH (p. 158) goes even further, 
and says: “Since the sinner could never acquit the 
slightest portion of the debt in which he is indebted 
to God, the putting that as a condition of his libera- 
tion, which it is impossible could ever be fulfilled, is 
the strongest possible way of expressing the eternal 
duration of his punishment.” Matponatcs, one of 
the best Roman Catholic expounders, remarks: 
“QuOUSQUE REDDERET. Jd eat semper, ut Chrysosto- 
mus, Kuthymius et Theophylactus interpretaniur ; 
non enim significatur, fore, ut, gut damnati suni, 

nas aliquando persolvant et, quasi reddito debilo, 
liberentur, qui Origentstarum error fut; sed fore, 


— 
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ut numquam liberentur, nisi panas persolvant, ana 
er i aes numquam , ne ibera- 

.” OLSHAUSEN in loe. (vol. i. p. 594, American 
edition) admits that the debt of the sinner to God 
ean never possibly be liquidated ; nevertheless he in- 
fers partly from the éws od, partly from the servant’s 
acknowl ent of his debt that he will be finally 
released. I cannot see how we can hold this opinion 
without adopting substantially the Roman Catholic 
dogma of purgatory. But gws does not necessarily 
fix a limit beyond which the preéxisting state of 
things must cease (comp. the Saviour’s. promise to be 
with His people to the end of the world, éws rijs 
cuvreAclas Tov aiayos); and if the mere admission 
of sin and guilt insures ultimate salvation, a Judas 
might have been saved as well who confessed that 
he betrayed innocent blood.—Comp. also the Notes 
on ch. v. 26 (p. 114) and on ch. xii. 82 (pp. 225 and 
227 aqq.).—P. 8.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


“Till seven times?” or, the tendency of the class 
of which Peter is the type to count and limit spirit- 
ual acts.—Acts of forgiveness, prayers, and similar 
deeds, should not be counted.—Seventy times seven ; 
or, the sacred number,—which implies that our love 
must not be limited by the rules of arithmetic.—The 
ewe of heaven under the figure of reckoning: 
1. The king reckoning ; or, the remission of an infi- 
nite debt. 2. The servant reckoning; or, the harsh 
demand of a small claim. 8. The final reckoning of 
the king occasioned by that of the servant.—The 

alternations in the kingdom of heaven, occa- 
Sioned by the unfaithfulness of man in opposition to 
the faithfulness of God: 1. From the judgment of 
the law to the mercy of the -gospel; 2. from mercy 
to judgment.—The grace of God has converted the 
economy of the law into that of the gospel; but the 
unmercifulness of Christians seeks to transform the 
dispensation of the gospel into one of judgment.— 
How could the servant who had been forgiven act 
with such cruelty against his fellow-servant? 1. It 
was suspicious, that he who apparently was amon 
the first of his fellow-servants should have incurre 
so heavy a debt without accounting for the money 
long before that; 2. it was still worse when he only 
ead for delay, promising payment which he well 
ew he never could make; 8. but it fully indicated 
his state of mind, when he could go from the pres- 
ence of his master cherishing such feelings of pride 
and bitterness.—The unconditional and the condi- 
tional remission of debt in the kingdom of. God: 
1. The former is full and irrevocable ; the latter is 
only granted to try us. 2. The former is real, both 
in respect of its basis and its character; the latter 
only emblematical. 3. The former leads to humility 
and compassion; the latter may readily call forth 
pride and harshness in the unconverted.—The un- 
merciful are equally destitute of feeling and memory. 
A. 1. They forget their own guilt and humiliation; 
2. the pardon-extended to them; 8. nor are they 
even reminded of it by the entreaty of a fellow-ser- 
vant, so similar to their own pleading; 4. they only 
remember it in the hour of final judgment. B. Such 
persons have only a heurtless memory for their own 
selfishness, for their own claims, demands, etc.— 
How the remission of our immeasurable debt should 
induce us to forgive the small debt incurred by our 
brother: 1. We are bound. to do s0; 2. enabled; 
and, 3. impelled to it—How the harshness and cru- 


elty of those who are proud and insecure seems to 
come out in all its fulness in the gospel kingdom of 
grace.—How the evil disposition of the servants has . 
transformed: 1. The gospel of grace into compulsory 
conversions ; 2. the call to repentance into forced 
penance ; 8. the discipline of the Church into the 
tortures of the Inquisition; the exhibition of the Re- 
deemer into a call for the Judge.—Guilt under the 
law called forth grace; but harshness under the 
gospel will pela a the judgment, Matt. xxv. 31, 
etc.—The complaint of the fellow-servants in ita 
effects, viewed historically—Heavy judgments im- 
pending on those who show no mercy, James ii. 18. 
—How unmercifulness introduces an order of things 
which ensures its own ruin.—The tormentors and 
torments of the next world in their relation to those 
of this life.—Unmercifulness is practical unbelief.— 
The practical bearing of this second fall._—The do- 
mestic guilt which is remitted, and the personal guilt 
which is retained.—‘‘So likewise,” etc. Or, this 
parable as specially applicable to the Apostles, and 
the servants of: Christ both in Church and State.— 
“My heavenly Father.” 1. The Father of mercy, 
and of the Savio itself. 2. The Father of 
the Judge of the world—justice itself. 38. The Fa- 
ther of Christ in the coneroga or of the Church, 
Starke :—Canstein: It is a great honor to be in 
the employment of a mighty potentate; how much 
more, then, to be’a servant of the King of kings and 
the Lord of lords! What faithfulness and care are 
requisite in such‘a service !—God will require an ac- 
count of all that has been entrusted to our steward- 
ship: Job ix. 8; Ps, cxxx. 8; cxliii. 2.— Osiander ; 
Sin has subjected not only our persons, but all we 
have, to the curse.—The natural man is not willi 
to rely on free grace, and to trust for atonement an 
righteousness to Christ alone; but would always like 
to contribute something of his own.—Forgetfulness 
of the freeness of God’s gifts a fruitful cause of re- 
lapse into sin—Quesnel: As genuine love to God 
and compassionate affection toward our neighbor is a 
fruit of genuine conversion, so is ingratitude toward 
God and hardheartedness toward our neighbor an 
evidence of spurious religion.—Canstein: To insist 
on fulb restitution, is to be inexorable.—Y our fellow- 
servants will see it, and lay the case before their 
Master.— Quesnel: To be unwilling to forgive an 
offence, is to provoke the wrath both of heaven and 
earth.—Feigned penitence is like that wicked ser- 
vant, promising all, but performing nothing, Ps. xii. 
6.—The Lord quotes the example of men, in order 
to render them inexcusable—Would we like to 
know whether we have obtained forgiveness from 
God? Let us ask ourselves how we stand affected 
toward others.—Forgive, and He will forgive you. 
Tisco :—God reckons with us when setting before 
us, in our consciences and by His word, His law and 
His just demands.—By his harshness the wicked ser- 
vant loses the affection and esteem of his fellow-ser- 
vants, nor can his conduct remain concealed. 
Heubner :-—This command tobe ever willing to 
forgive, implies much rich and blessed comfort.—If 
man is to forgive so frequently, how much more will 
our Father in heaven be ready to extend mercy !— 
Unless we rightly know the extent of our guilt, we 
cannot properly appreciate the fulness of grace which 
the Lord is willing and ready to vouchsafe.—How 
our sins ever involve others in ruin, and generally 
those nearest and dearest to us.—‘‘ We should 
despair of being ever able to disch our debt, and 
rely on grace and mercy alone.”—What contrasts 
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here! 1. God, the King of toward a servant; 
and again a servant toward his fellow-servant. 2. 
An infinite debt, and again a small debt. 3. Impos- 
sibility and inability; and again, possibility and abili- 
ty. 4. Compassion and kindness; and in, hard- 
heartedness and cruel behavior.—Woe to him whom 
the tears and sighs of those who are oppressed and 
injured accuse before the tribunal of God.— A harsh 
— calls down the judgments of God upon him- 


Reinhard :—What obligation God lays upon’us 
to forgive those who offend against us.— Kwuinoel :-— 
The character of self-righteousness: 1. Confession 
of debt; 2. promise of payment; 3. the manner in 
which this promise is kept; 4. the aad issue of the 
whole caaiter —tBowrdalwe :—Sur le pardon des in 

ures. Serm. 34. Pour le 21 Dimanche aprés le 

entecéte.— Masstlon :—Du pardon des offenses,— 
and other famous Catholic sernfons on the pericope, 
vers. 28-85.—P. 8.]} 


THIRD SECTION. 


THE PRIESTLY FAMILY IN THE CHURCH. 


Onaprer XIX. 1-26. 


Oorrents :—This section sets before us, in their remarkable connection, the three principal flatures of the Christiana 
household as it should exist in the Charch of Christ: viz., the marriage-relationship in the Chureb, eh. xix. 1-12; ehil- 
dren in the Church, vers. 18-15; and property in the Church, vers. 16-26. 


Historical Connection.—After the transaction at Capernaum, recorded in Matt. xviii., the Lord commenced 
His festive journey to Jerusalem, in company with His disciples, Luke xiii. 22-80. On this occasion 
the Pharisees attempted—probably at the instigation of Herod—to frighten the Lord into a speedy re- 
moval from Galilee, vers. 81-85. They next invited Him to a feast, in the hope of thus ensnaring 
Luke xiv. 1-24. The Lord now set before those of His followers who were not yet decided for Him, 
the dangers connected with discipleship, Luke xiv. 25-385. On the other hand, He declared His readi- 
ness to receive penitent publicans and sinners, Luke xv. 1-17. The festive company now entered the 
territory of Samaria, but were not allowed to pass through it (Luke ix. 51-62). This refusal to receive 
Him led to the sending forth of the seventy disciples (Luke x. 1-16). The Lord next took a sorrowing 
retrospect of Galilee (Matt. xi. 20-30); and then passed into Pereea through the boundary land of Se- 
maria and Galilee (Luke xvii. 11-19). The return of the seventy disciples (Luke x. 17-87). Jesus 
arrived in Perea previous to the transactigns recorded in Matt. xix. (Matt. xix. 1, 2). The Evangelists 
have not preserved many of the details connected with Christ's twofold visit to Perea, before and after 
the feast of the Dedication of the Temple, during the winter of the year 782. Thus much, however, 
clearly appears, that He was gladly received in that district. We are told that, during His first stay 
there (Matt. xix. 2), “great multitudes followed Him there, and He healed them (their sick).” Of His 
second visit to Persea we read, that “‘ many resorted unto Him,” and “ believed on Him there” (John x 
40-42). The events recorded in the section under consideration, moet probably occurred while the 
Saviour visited Pera the second time. According to the account in the Gospel of Mark, the rich 
young man came to the Lord when He was gone forth into the way ; according to Matthew, He departed 
from Galilee after having laid His hands on children,—an act which the Evangelist seems to connect 
with His teaching on the subject of divorce (see the Leben Jesu, ii. 2, p. 1079). 

During his journey to Perea, where Jesus on the first occasion made only a very brief stay, He re 

_ plied to the intrusive and curious question, whether few or many were to be saved (Luke xiii. 23). It 
was probably in Persea that He uttered the parable concerning the Pharisee and the publican, and sev- 
eral others which are recorded in the Gospel by Luke. He next appeared at Jerusalem at the feast of 
the Dedication of the Temple (John x. 22-40), which, according to Wieseler, commenced that year on 
the 25th December. Once more the Jews now tempted Him with the question, whether He was the 
Measiah (in their sense of the designation—the inquiry being urged partly from motives of hostility, and 
partly in the hope of having their carnal expectations realized). In their peculiar state of mind, the 
reply of Jesus implied both more and less than they had anticipated or wished. Hence they wished 
to stone Him. But He passed majestically through the midst of them, and—protected by His followers 
—soon appeared a second time in Perma, in the same locality, where afterward, at Pella, His Church 
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found a refuge. But ‘n Perwa also He was met by Pharisees, who had been stirred up and instructed 
by their colleagues at Jerusalem. Accordingly, questions similar to those set before Him in the capital . 
of Judeea were now urged. With these the section under congideration opens. 

It is quite in accordance with the plan adopted by Matthew in his Gospel, that only those portions 
are recorded in which the Christian family in the new Church is described in its various aspects and 
bearings. 


ee 


A, Marriage in the Church. Cu. XIX. 1-12. 
(Mark x. 1-12.) 


And it came to pass, that when Jesus had finished these sayings, he departed from 

Galilee, and came into the coasts [borders, ra dpia] of Judea beyond [the] Jordan; 

2,3 And great multitudes followed him; and he healed them there. The Pharisees also 

came unto him [And there came to him Pharisees],' tempting him, and saying unto 

4 him,’ Is it lawful for a man* to put away his wife for every cause? And he answered 

and said unto them,‘ Have ye not read, that he which [who] made them at the be- 

ginning [from the beginning, da’ dpyijs, 4. ¢., in paradise] made them male and female, 

5 And said, For this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his 

6 wife: and they twain [the two, of dvo] shall be one flesh? Wherefore they are no 

more twain, but one flesh. What therefore God hath joined together, let not man put 

7 asunder. They say unto him, Why [then] did Moses then command to give a writing 

8 of divorcement, and to put her away? He saith unto them, Moses because of the 

harshness of your hearts suffered you to put away your wives: but from the beginning 

9 [a7 exit] it was not so. And I say unto you, Whosoever shall put away his wife, 

except tt be for fornication,’ and shall marry another, committeth adultery: and whoso 

10 gmarrieth her which had is put away doth commit [committeth] adultery. His dis- 

ciples say unto him, If the case of the man be so with Azs wife [4. ¢., if this is the legal rela- 

11 tion between husband and wife], it is not good to marry. But he said unto them, All men 

cannot [Not all, ob wdyres, can] receive this saying, save they to whom it is given. 

12 For there are some® eunuchs, which [who] were so born from their [the] mother’s 

wombs: and there are some eunuchs, which [who] were made eunuchs of [by, éré] 

men: and there be [are] eunuchs, which be have made themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake. He that is able to receive 7, let him receive 7. 


1 Ver. 8—[Ka) xpoonAGoy abrg Papioaio:; the article of of thegect. rea, is wanting in the best MSS. and thrown 
out by the modern critical editors (except Tischendorf), also by Dr. Lange in his version.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 8.—[AUr@, to him, is likewise missing in the oldest authoritics, also Cod. Sinait., and omitted by Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, Alford.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 8.—AvOpadxy, for aman, is omitted by B., L., [Cod. Sinalt.], and thrown out by Lachmann and Tischen- 
dorf; but seems to be required by éxolncey abrods. 

4 Ver. 4.—[Adrots, to them, is omitted in the critical editions, but retained by Lange.—P. 8.] 

6 Ver. 9.—Lachmann, with B., D., reads: wapexrds Adyou wopyelas. Meyer regards it as a gloss from ch. v. 
$2, [The tect, reo, reads: ef iH) ¢wi wopyelg; Tischendorf and Alford: u} é¢x1 w., which reading is sustained 
also by Cod. Sinaitious, Ei may easily be an explanatory addition. The sense is not affected in the least by this difference 


of reading.—P. 8. 

6 Ver. 12.—[ before eunuche is an interpolation of the E. V., and should be underscored or omitted.—P. 8.] 
f wepala, Bc. oi Maar from Moabitis, or from 
the Arnon, to Pella on the north—“ certainly to the 
Sheriat Mandhur, since Josephus designates Gadara 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver, 1. And it came to pass—tThe passage 
from Galilee to Perea formed part of the journey of 
the Lord to Jerusalem. The circumstance, that 
Matthew (as well as Mark and Luke) only records 
the last journey of Jesus to Jerusalem, is readily ex- 

lained from the general plan on which his narrative 
is constructed. 

Into the borders; or, boundary land.—It de 
serves notice, that Jesus entered not merely the ter- 
ritory of Persea, but penetrated to its utmost boun- 
daries. According to Josephus (Bell. Jud. iii, 8, 8), 
Perwa proper (or “ the other side,” 4. ¢., of Jordan— 

22 


(Omkeis), which lay on the Mandhur, as the capital 
of Perea. Toward the east, it adjoined, according 
to that writer, the territory of Gerasa, Rabbath Am- 
mon, and Arabia.” L. von Raumer. From the 
same authority we learn that Perma,in the wider 

embraced that part of Palestine which lay 
east of the Jordan, embracing the whole territory of 
Perea from the sources of the Jordan to the Arnon. 
Lastly, a still wider meaning attached to that name, 
which was also given to the whole eastern part of 
the Jordan-valley, or the Ghor (Arabab), stretching 
from the sources of Jordan to the southern extremi- 
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ty of the Dead Sea, and running beyond it to the 
Elanitic Guif, between the mountains of Edom in the 
east and the high coast on the west. When on for- 
mer occasions traversing the lake (Caesarea, Gadara), 
Jesus had visited Persa in the second and last-men- 
tioned acceptation of that term. Hence we conclude 
that He went at this time into Perea proper, which 
formed pert of the tetrarchy of Herod Antipas, who 
ruled over that province as well as over Galilee. 
From this circumstance we account for the fact that 
the Lord now betook Himself to the boundary dis- 
tricts, or coasts, of Persea,—the latter term being 
ae applicable to the boundary district of Judwa 
itself. 

A special interest and importance attaches to the 
province of Perea, where Jesus retired on two occa- 
sions previous to His decease and found a refuge, 
and whither afterward His infant Church retired be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem, seeking shelter 
among its mountains, and making Pella their capital. 
On the difficulties connected with the topography of 
Pella, comp. the author’s Apostol. Zeitalter, ii. 461. 
Great probability, however, attaches to the su 
tion of Robinson, who, according to his latest re- 
searches, places it on the site of the modern Fahil, 
between the Jabbok and the Hieromax; in which 
case, the statement of Josephus would refer to Pella 
as being a boundary town of Perea, in the narrowest 
or political sense of the term. On the blessed work 
of Jesus in that province, comp. the author’s Leben 
Jesu, ii. 2, p. 1094. The general conformation of 
the district is calcareous and cretaceous in the south, 
till beyond the Arnon, and basalt in the eastern por- 
tion. It is mountainous, with high plateaus, and 
traversed by many rivers. The northern part is 
woody, and suited for grazing (the oaks and bulls of 
Bashan); the southern, exceedingly fertile. 

An attentive consideration of the narrative in the 
Gospels will easily enable us to answer the objection 
of Meyer and others, who deem the account of Mat- 
thew incompatible with that of Luke (ix. 51; xvii. 
11), according to which, Jesus had passed through 
Samaria. The Lord had evidently intended to jour- 
ney by Samaria. But when the inhabitants of that 
country refused to receive Him, He passed into Pe- 
rea oo le boundary land of Galilee and Sama- 
ria (see Jesu, ii, 2, 1053). Similarly, in answer 
to the alleged contradiction between our Gospel and 
John x. 22, 40—which records that Jesus went from 
Jerusalem to Pereea—we remind the reader, that the 
Lord visited that province on two different occa- 
sions. 

Ver. 3. Pharisees.—Perwa was removed from 
the great centres of Jewish hierarchism. Hence the 
Saviour found there a sphere of labor even after He 
had been banished from Galilee and Judea. But 
even there the sect of the Pharisees was by and by 
roused to acts of hostility, partly at the instigation 
of their colleagues at Jerusalem, and partly from 
personal rancor. On this and other grounds, we 
conclude that the transactions here recorded had 
taken place during the second visit of Jesus to Pe- 
rea. The question has been raised, wherein the 
“temptation” of this inquiry lay. Meyer suggests 
that it consisted in the attempt of involving Him in 
the discussion between the schools of Hillel and 
Shammai (see the et. Neves on ch.v. 81). “It 
was ho that, by His reply, Jesus would virtually 
support the view of one of these antagonistic schools 
—more particularly that of Shammai, and that thus 
the opposite party might be more fully enlisted 


against Him.” But in that case He would also mani- 
featlyehave gained the favor of the followers of Sham- 
mai. Ewald thinks that it was intended to entangle 
Jesus, while in the dominions of Herod Antipas— 
whose conduct in his married relationship John had 
reproved—in a declaration and fate similar to that 
of the Baptist. To this it has been objected—as we 
think, without sufficient reason—that ,there is no in- 
dication of such a scheme in the text. Meyer holds | 
that the decision of Jesus was stricter than that of | 
either of the schools. The statement is incorrect, as | 
our Lord did not go beyond the principles laid down 
by Shammai; while, unlike that teacher, He did not 
convert the absolute principle of marriage in the 
Church into an outward and civil statute. 

For every cause.—The question is manifestly 
put from the point of view taken by Hillel. 

Ver. 4. Mlade them, or created them.—The 
ideas of &»@pwros (which accordingly we retain as 
the reading) and yuyf are presupposed. The Lord 
explains that they were not created arbitrarily, or in- 
dependently of, but for each other, and as suitable 
and adapted to each other; which is expressed by 
&paer xal OFA, referring to the male and female 
nature. The two first individuals of the male and 
female sex were not merely a man and a woman, but 
male and female, in the sense of being destined and 
intended exclusively for each other. Hence they 
constituted the type of marriage in iw full meaning 
and principle, as an indissoluble union. 

Ver. 5. And said.—In Gen. ii. 24, these words 
are recorded as having been spoken by Adam, while 
in this place they are uttered as quoted by God— 
not simply because every statement of Scripture is 
the word of the Lord, but, as Augustine [De nupt 
ii, 4] expresses it, “‘ Deus ulique per homtnem dtzit 
qu homo prophetando predizit.” Or rather, per- 

aps, because, before his fall, man uttered absolute 
spiritual truth, or what in point of fact was the word 
of God. 

For this cause shall a man leave father 
and mother.—Added not merely by way of quota- 
tion, but to show that the relationship between a 
man and his wife was higher, stronger, and closer 
than even that toward his father and mother. 

The two.—The expression does not occur in the 
original Hebrew, but is found in the Septuagint, as 
implied in the text, and bringing out more fully its 
idea and meaning. The two apparently different in- 
dividualities are to become one flesh by marriage, 
i. e., to form the generic unity of human nature. 
This unity, while implying the mental and moral ele- 
ments, is based on that of the odpf, as indicating and 
completing the union. 

Ver. 6. No more, or, never more, obxéti. 
—vVer. 9 forms no exception to this rule, as the re- 
lationship there referred to is incompatible with, and 
in direct antagonism to, the idea of marriage.* 


* (Vers, 8-6,—The Pharisees wished to entangle cur Se- 
viour In their scholastic party disputes on the marrisge- and 
divoree-questiun and in the adultery-case of Herod Anti 
which caused the imprisonment and death of Jobn the Bap- 
tist, and may have excited as much feeling and debate in 
day as the divorce-case of Henry VIIL in the 16th century 
during the Reformation period. The Saviour answered the 
treacherous question of His enemies by referring them first 
(in ver. 4) to what God did, who In the original creation of 
nan instituted the sexual relation and marriage as ao indie- 
soluble union between one men and one woman; secondly, 
to what God said through Adam as the representative of the 
race (in ver. 5), viz., that husband and wife are insepsrabl 
united, 4. e., within the limits of their lifein the flesh, or 
earthly life; and then He states His own Irresistible conda - 
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Vers. 7,8. Why did Moses then command ? 
Deut. xxiv. 1—A misapplication of the passage, 
which the Lord exposes and censures. The object 
of Moses in laying down the rules about giving a 
writing of divorcement, was not to countenance or 
promote divorces, but to diminish their number by 
subjecting them to certain rules and limitations, with 
the view of again elevating the married relationship, 
and realizing its idea. Moses commanded, not that 
divorces should take place; he only enjoined that in 
such cases certain forms should be observed, and 
that the ground of the separation should be em- 
bodied in the “writing of divorcement.” But the 
Jewish Rabbins completely’ perverted the meaning 
and object of all this (ch. v. 31), Hence we note 
the twofold antithesis: ‘‘ Moses did command,” 
“ Moses suffered;” and again: “Moses did com- 
mand” tn general, and, ‘‘ Moses suffered you” in 
particular. So far from having commanded it in 
general, he only suffered you individually, because of 
tie hardness of your hearts. 

Ver. 8. the beginning it was not so. 
-—In the original state of things in Paradise. The 
first instance of polygamy is recorded in Gen. iv. 19. 
It deserves special notice, that it appears in conjunc- 
tion with murder, avenging of blood, and sinful poe- 

; and that it occurs in the line of Cain, not in 
that of Seth. 

Ver. 9. Except for fornication.—An explana- 
tion of the "37 MINS. Comp. the Exreg. Notes on 
ch. v. 31, 32, p. 115. Roman Catholic writers are 
naturally anxious to have this clause omitted from 
the text (Hug, von Berlepsch), but there is no criti- 
cal warrant for this. . 7 

Ver. 10. It is not good to! —The mean- 
mg of the disciples is: if the ideal principle laid 
down by our Lord about marriage was to be imme- 
diately and unconditionally applied to existing rela- 
tions, then, etc. In His reply, Christ admits the 
difficulty of such #7 pucation. 

Ver. 11. Not all can receive this saying.— 
It requires divine illumination. 

Ver. 12. The explanation of His further state 
ment—F'or there are eunuchs, etc.—is exceeding- 
ly difficult. Neander thinks that Matthew inserted 
in this place something which the Lord had taught 
on the same subject on another occasion, and in 
quite a different connection. Certainly, the common 
interpretation, that Jesus here referred to the various 
exceptional cases in which marriage should be avoid- 
ed, is very unsatisfactory. The three classes of 
eunuchs here enumerated (the expression being used 
figuratively for those who are not to enter the mar- 
ried relationship), are evidently intended to embrace 

all the grounds on which marriage was inadmissible. 
First of all then, there is a class of eunuchs who 


sion (in ver. 6) in a sentence which Is since repeated in every 
ma ceremony in Christian lands, and will be repeated 
to the end of time to inaugurate and protect with its divine 
authority and power this holy and fondamental relation.— 
We add the remarks of Df. ALForp on vers. 4-6: (1) Our 
Lord refers to the Mosale account of the Creation as a Aie- 
torteal fat, and grounds His argument on the literal ex- 
pressions of that narrative. (2) He cites both from the first 
and recond chapters of Genesis, showing them to be conse- 
cative parts of a continuous narrative. (8) He quotes words 
of Adam (Gen. il. 21) as spoken by the Creator; they must, 
therefore, bo understood as said in prophecy, dicino aftatu, 
the more so since the relations alluded to by those terms did 
not yet exist. (4) The force of the argument consists in the 

ecious unity of male and female, not indeed organically, 
bie in Adam. He made them, ¢. 6, man as 


implication, 
- ree, are (not a male), und female (not @ female).—P. 


.kingdom of God (Leben Jesu, ii. 2, p. 1103). 


were so born from the mother’s womb, i. ¢., 
who are physically disqualified for marriage, such as 
those laboring under disease, or whose mental or 
bodily organization is defective. Next, there was 
another class “who were made eunuchs 
men.” 4s, in the first and third class enumera 
the term eunuch is evidently used in a figurative 
manner, we take it in the same sense here—the more 
so, as in the literal sense it would apply to a compara- 
tively small number of persons. Hence we regard it 
as referring in general to those who are prevented 
from entering into marriage, in the highest and onl 
true import of the idea, by social and moral consid- 
erations, and who are hence in duty bound to re- 
nounce the married state. The last class to which 
the Saviour alludes, consists of those who have 
made themselves eunuchs for the sake of 
the kingdom of heaven, i. ¢., those who, being 
married, yet for the kingdom of heaven’s sake are 
as if they were n6t married, i. ¢, are ever ready 
to sacrifice their conjugal enjoyments for the sake of 
their spiritual calling; or—as the Apostle expresses 
it, 1 Cor. vii. 29—have wives as though they had 
none.—Thus this threefold renunciation, which, in 
accordance with the divine will and p runs 
through the actual marriage-relationship,—viz.,.the 
renunciation of natural union, or of ideal union, or 
of the full enjoyment of the married estate,—was to 
form the basis on which this relationship was .hence- 
forth to rest. Such a union was to combine the ele- 
ments of deep personal attachment and interchange 
of soul with subordination to the divine arrangements 
and requirements in the theocracy, where this as well 
as every other good gift should be regarded as seo- 
ondary, and subservient to the grand purposes of a 

e@ 
expression ebyouvxi(ew is also used by the Cabbalista 
in a figurative sense. It is strange that Roman 
Catholic divines (as, for example, Serr, Leben Jesu, 
iii, 117) should have quoted in support of celibacy a 
passage which, in reality, so far from representing 
marriage as something beneath the disciples, elevat- 
ed that relationship far above the views and circum- 
stances of the times, and placed it on a high and 
spiritual platform. Similarly absurd is the notion of 
Strauss, that this passage savors of Essenism, which 
d ed woman, while the Saviour here restored her 
right position. Comp. Ebrard, p. 453. It is well 
known that a misunderstanding of the import of this 
passage induced Origen literally to it into exe- 
cution,—a historical fact, which has latterly been 
again established by Engelhart and Redepenning 
against Schnitzer and others. 

[Note.—I beg leave to differ from Dr. Lange’s 
figurative exposition of the second and third class of 
eunuchs; which {ast would, in this case, embrace all 
Christians, since temperance and chastity is a funda- 
mental virtue and duty for the married as well as 
the single state, and since all are required to sub- 
ordinate their earthly relations to their spiritual call- 
ing. As I understand the mysterious pas 
the Saviour distinguishes three kinds of eunuch- 
ism: (1) enital, which implies neither merit nor 
guilt; (2) forced, which implies misfortune on the 
one hand and guilt on the, other; (3) voluntary, 
which has moral value and merit if it proceeds from 
faith and love to Christ, but no merit superior to 
chastity in the married state. The first and third are 
only improperly called eunuchism. To speak more 
fully, the first class of eunuchs embraces the com- 
paratively small number of those who are constita- 
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tionally either incapable of, or averse to, marriage ; 
the second class, the eunuchs proper, or mutilated 
persons, who at that time were quite numerous, espe- 
cially at courts, and are still found in Eastern coun- 
tries, among heathens and Mohammedans (yea, even 
in the choir of the papal Sixtine chapel in Rome; the 
famous MMiserere being sung by the clear silver voices 
of these unfortunate victims of sacred art); the third 
class, those who deliberately abstain from marriage 
either altogether, or from second marriage after the 
death of their first husband or wife, not, however, 
for the purpose of thereby gaining the kingdom of 
heaven (ad regnum calorum PROMERENDUM, a8 Ori- 
gen, Hilarius, ‘Puthymiue, Maldonatus, and the Ro- 
man Commentators generally misinterpret the words 
3:4 thy Baoirciay +. obp.), but for the purpose of 
working for the kingdom of heaven from pure and 
disinterested love to Christ, believing that they can 
serve Him more unreservedly and effectually in the 
single state, or remain more steadfast in times of 
peculiar trial and persecution (3: rhy éveoracay 
dvdyxnv, 1 Cor. vii. 26). To this class belong St. 
Paul (1 Cor. vii. 7, 26), Barnabas (1 Cor. ix. 5, 6) 
probably also St. John (who in the Greek Church 
bears the standing title, 5 rap@évos, with reference to 
-his Yirgin purity), and thousands of missionaries, di- 
vines, ministers and pious laymen, sisters of charity, 
virgins and widows in all ages and among Protes- 
tants as well as Catholics. The great and serious 
error of the Roman Church consists in making a law 
for the whole clergy of what the Saviour left to free 
choice on the basis of a special calling and gift of 
God (ver. 11), and in attaching a superior merit to 
celibacy at the expense of the holy and normal state 
of marriage. From a grossly literal misunderstand- 
ing of ver. 12, Origen, in the youthful ardor of enthu-: 
siasm for Christ, and misguided by the ascetic no- 
tions of his age, committed the unnatural deed which 
forever disqualified him for marriage. But this was 
justly condemned in the ancient church, and was 
made subsequently a reason for his excommunication 
from the church of Alexandria.—On the whole sub- 
hi of marriage and celibacy in the N. T., comp. 

a¥r’s History of the Apostolic Church, § 112, pp. 
448-454.—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Compare our remarks on Matt. v., p. 115 8q., 
and the foregoing Exegetical Notes. 
2. The scribes seem always to have been entan- 
pred in the antagonistic views of Shammai and Hillel. 
ut Christ here calls their attention to a very differ- 
ent kind of antagonism,—viz., that between the 
fundamental, eternal, and absolute principle of mar- 
riage, and the theocratic or political law on the sub- 
ject. So faras the principle of marriage was con- 
cerned, every such union was necessarily indissoluble, 
being based on the fact, that man and woman were 
destined for each other. But in point of fact this 
principle had been lost sight of, equally because 
unions were improperly formed, and because they 
were improperly dissolved. Hence, the object of 
Moses was to keep this heathen degeneracy within 
bounds. By means of the “ writing of divorcement,” 
he wished gradually again to train the Jews by the 
law, so a8 to elevate their views, and to introduce 
eri hance marriage in the true and spiritual sense. 
But this measure was frustrated and perverted for 
the opposite purpose, by the looge and lascivious in- 


terpretations put upon it by the Rabbins. In oar 
opinion, it is the duty of legislators and magistrates 
not to degenerate into literalism, or to go beyond the 
above principle, as Romanism has done, but to see 
to it that, so far as possible, practice should corres- 
pond with this ideal. Accordingly, our Lord here 
lays déwn the following leading principles, viz.: (1 
The law concerning adultery applies to man as 

as to woman—indeed, more especially to the former. 
(2) Marriage is dissolved only by actual fornication ; 
in which case the non-offending party is again free. 
(8) What constitutes a legal divorcement is not the 
separation of the two parties,—which, as in morally 
faulty marriages, may not only be excusable, but 
perhaps even duty,—but re-marrioge after separa 
tion, and that whether it be a marriage by which the 
divorced woman is finally abandoned, or else a wo- 
man that had been divorced is espoused. Thus far 
the legal settlement of the question. In practical 
legislation, it is necessary to keep two points in view, 
viz.: what constitutes fornication ; and the difference 
between mere separation and the right of entering 
into another union. With regard to fornication, we 
must—according to 1 Cor. vii. 15—here include re- 
ligious, spiritual apostasy. But in reference to the 
remarrying of those who have been divorced—ex- 
cept under the above circamstances—we believe that 
no human tribunal has, as a matter of right, the 
power of granting such a permission, although (in 
the opinion of the author) it may be conceded as an 
act of grace on the part of the reigning sovereign, 
especially in cases where mitigating circumstances 


justify such an act of dispensation. (See the author's 
Leben Jesu, ii. 2, 1101; i, 179; Lest, Dogmakk, 
p. 1216.) 


The matrimonial law of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the common statute law of Prussia and 
other Protestant countries of Germany, are instances 
of the two opposite extremes and aberrations to 
which a misinterpretation of this passage has given 
rise. The former starts from the supposition, that 
actual union, or the solemnizing of matrimony, con 
stitutes of itself and alone an indissuiuv.e marriage. 
The history of the Middle Ages, the state of society 
in Italy and in other Roman Catholic countries, espe 
cially in South America, furnish a sad illustration of 
this principle. While the bed in which the stream 
was to flow has been converted into a hard, stone 
built channel, the river has broken through all 
bounds, and cutting out a channel for itself, winds 
its way irregularly and wildly through forests and 
swamps. The false assumption in this case scems to 
be, that the law of Moses had occupied the lowest 
stage—that it was the minimum of right; not that 
it embodied a principle, and was intended to prepare 
the way for realizing the fall idea of marriage. In 
many Protestant countries, on the other hand, the 
opposite error has been committed ; the legality of 
marriage has been thoroughly undermined, and free 
love substituted in its place as the controlling prin- 
ciple of true marriage. In that case, the writing of 
divorcement is not, like that of Moses, intended to 
render separation more difficult, but, like that of 
Hillel, to make it more easy. 5 oo Sa was 

It deserves special notice, that the great reform 
tion here inaugurated by the Lord is introduced by 
an explanation of the circumstances under which 
marriage should be avoided. All such cases may be 
arranged under three classes: those who by thei 
physical constitution are disqualified for sach 8 
union; those in which moral and social relations 
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prevent, the carrying out of marriage in its full im- 
port; and, lastly, those who, being married, were to 
subordinate their married relationship to their calling 
as Christians, and in this respect to renounce it. 
Thus marriage was to be regenerated on the basis of 
ideal renunciation.* 

8. Daxip Brown on ver. 12: “When our Lord 
holds forth the single life as designed for and suited 
to certain specific classes, let Christians understand 
that, while their own plan and condition of life 
should be regulated by higher considerations than 
mere inclination or personal advan they are not 
to lay down rules for others, but let each decide for 
himself, as to his own Master he standeth or falleth. 
For he that in these things serveth Christ is accepta- 
ble to God and approved of men.” Atrorp (after 
NeEaNDEz) on ver. 12: “It is to be observed that our 
Lord does not here utter a word from which any 
superiority can be attributed to the state of celibacy : 
the imperative in the last clause being not a com- 
mand but a permission, as in Rev. xxii. 17. His 
estimate for us of the expediency of ‘celibacy, as a 
general question, is to be gathered from the parable 
of the talents, where He visits with severe blame the 
burying of the talent for its safer custody. The re- 
mark is Neander’s (Leben Jesu, p. 584, 4th ed.), and 
the more valuable, as he himself [and his sister who 
took care of him] lived and died unmarried.” —Christ 
certainly nowhere commands, or even recommends, 
voluntary celibacy to any one; the most which can 
be gathered from the last clause of ver. 12: 6 3uva- 
Hevos xXwpeiv xwpelrw, in connection with ver. 21, is 
that He expected such a sacrifice from some of His 
disciples. Comp. de Wette tn loc.—P. S. 

4. The great object of the Lord in this section is 
to reinstate woman in her original rights. In the 
ancient world, as still in heathen countries, woman 
was treated as a slave. Even among the Jews the 
right of divorcement was refused to woman, although 
it was accorded to her by the Roman law. This, 
however, does not imply that the legislation of Rome 
occupied higher ground than that of Israel. In the 
former case, the rights of the free citizen were chiefly 
guarded; while in Jewish law the idea of the family 

revailed. Still, the law of Rome may be said to 
ve prepared the way for Christian legislation on 

* the subject of matrimony. _ | 
5. “The creation of one couple may be regarded, 


* [The next section of about half s column is omitted fn 
the translation, since it relates exclusively to the intricate 
marriage difficulties fo the Prussian state-church-establish- 
ment, taking a middle ground between the rigorous reform 

rty and the conformist majority of pastors. The Prussian 
as on marriage, dating from the infidel reign of Frederic 
IL, are scandalously lax and demorelicing, by increasing the 
causes, and facilitating the accomplishment of divorce. 
With the revival of true Christianity in Prussia a reform 
movement commenced, which alms ata retarn to the law 
of Christ. The subject has been extensively agitated for the 
last twenty years by the religious press, on Synods, Pastoral 
Conferen and also on the German Church Diet. Comp. 
a number of articles in Henestenserc’s Erang. Kirchen- 
eeitung, for 1840-60; Lizsetrut: Ueber geordnete Ent- 
wicklung der Khe, Berlin, 1856; and Gorsouen, article Zhe 
in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopadie, vol. iil, pp. 666-707.— 

. 8.) 


(1) As proof that mono: alone is agreeable to 
the will of God; which pee from the fact 
of the continuance of the same proportion between 
the male and female sex, even with a numerical ad- 
vantage on the part of the male sex, which would 
have been reversed if polygamy had been intended 
by the Creator. (2) As evidence that this union 
was to continue unseparated; otherwise, God would 
have created more than one couple or more wives, 
In this respect also the order of nature is the order 
of God.” Heubner. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTIOAL. 


Wherever Christ , friends and foes follow 
Him: 1. As His friends, those who need help; 2. 
His enemies, the representatives of slavish legalism 
and licentious antinomianism.—The ‘doctrine. of 
Christ concerning marriage: 1. Its binding character 
as instituted by God; 2. its decay in the progress 
of history; 3. its prepared restoration under the 
law; 4. its transformation by the gospel.—Marriage 
an institution of God.—Marriage as completing and 
consecrating creation—as the basis of the family—as 
the complete communion of life—a re of the 
communion between the Lord and His Church, Eph. 
v.—How sin has obscured this best and most blessed 
relationship of life, and frequently perverted it into 
the most fruitful source of misery.—The writing of 
divorcement in its different aspects.—How Christiani- 
ty has elevated woman, and restored her rights. —Gen- 
uine and Christian love the t preservative against 
disturbing influences.—Unchastity always a renuncia- 
tion of self-respect and of personal dignity,—a disso- 
lution of the holiest of bonds.—Solemnity and earn- 
estness of the marriage relationship.—The threefold 
renunciation of marriage under the gospel, preparing 
the way for Christian marriage.—Christ the founder 
of the Christian family: 1. Of the law regulatin 
marriage; 2. of the law regulating children; 8. 0 
the law regulating property. 

Starke Se Oued Pr The union of man and wife 
more close even than that of parents and children, 
Gen. ii. 24.—Hedinger: Husband and wife should be 
not only.one flesh, but also one heart and mind, Eph. 
v. 81.—The order of marriage is instituted by God 
Himself; but, alas! many persons enter this state 
not only without God, but against His mind and will. 
—Osiander: Satan attempts to interpret Scripture 
through his servants; but he perverts it, and misrep- 
resents its meaning.—Zeisius: Under the new dis- 
pensation, everything is not sanctioned that was 


tolerated under the law.—FPiscator: Celibacy is not 


a more holy state than marriage. 

Gerlach :—In this relationship, man is to show 
that he has conquered the flesh and nature by the 
power of the Spirit. 

Heubner :—Christ is not determined by the opin- 
ions of the scribes; but points back to the original 
institution as founded by God, which is the source 
and ground of all further enactments. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 
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B. Children tn the Church. Cu. XIX. 18-15. 
(Mark x. 18-16; Luke xviii. 15-17.) 


13 


Then were there’ brought unto him little children, that he shouid [might] put Ass 


14 hands on them, and pray: and the disciples rebuked them. But Jesus said, Suffer 
the, ra] little children, and forbid them not, to come unto me; for of such is? the 
15 kingdom of heaven. And he laid Avs hands on them, and departed thence.* 


1 Ver. 13.—[ There 1s an unnecessary Interpolation of the E. V.—P. 8.} 

2 Ver. 14.—[Or: to such belongeth, Tyndale, Conant, etc. The Saviour docs not say: avtr@y daoriy 7 Baci- 
Aela ray ovUpaywyp, of them, os in ch. v. 8, 10 (although the children are certainly included), but, extending the 
blessing: Ta@¥ ToLouTwY daoTiv, ofauch, t. ¢., of all those that have a childlike spirit and are like those little ones 


that believe in Christ, comp. xviii. 2-6 Calvin is right in explaining: tam parruli 


» quam eorum similes.—P. 8.]} 


* Ver. 15.—[The different readings in this section have no effect on the sense, and are omitted by Dr. Langa I will 
merely mention them: Ver. 13: mposnvéxOn—mposnvéxO@noay; édwxeriuncay—dxerinoy; Ver. 14: elwer—elzer 
avrois; wpdés we—npds due; Ver. 15: avrois—éx’ avrous.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 13. Then were brought to Him little 
ohildren.—Forming a glorious contrast to the ques- 
tions previously propounded. The blessing of chil- 
dren in opposition to marriage offences. [ ittle chil- 
dren, xa:5{(a, not only little boys and girls, but also 
infants, or babes, as is evident from the term Bpéon 
of Luke xviii. 15.—P. S.] 

To Him.—From this history we gather, that in 
Perwa Christ was not merely regarded as a sacred 
personage, but that His dignity and character were 
also in some measure acknowledged. 

That He should put His hands on them.— 
Not merely as a symbol, but also as an act of bene- 
diction,—4. ¢., as effectually conferring some moral 
blessing. Similarly, it was also expressive of conse- 
eration and of healing, Gen. xlviii. 14; Exod. xxix. 
10; 2 Kings iv. 834. Comp. the article Handaufle- 
gung in Herzog’s. Real-Encyclopedie. Hebrew mo- 
thers would be accustomed to seek in this manner a 
blessing for their children. The presidents of syna- 
gogues were also in the habit of putting their hands 
on children. 

The disciples rebuked them.—<According to 
Mark, those who brought them; and Meyer suggests 
that the term *poonyvé x67 indicates that the word 
avrocs in the text refers to these persons. But in 
our view the Evangelist intends to indicate, that 
while the rebuke was addressed to those who brought 
the children, it was in reality directed toward the 
ehildren themselves. Accordingly, our Lord replies, 
Suffer little children, etc. 

Ver. 14. Of such is the kingdom of heaven. 
—Various views are entertained of this passage: 1. 
Bengel and de Wette apply it to children in the lit- 
eral sense. 2. Meyer interprets it of persons of a 
childlike disposition, ch. xviii. 3. Calvin remarks: 
tam parvuli, quam eorum similes, 4. The Church 
commonly applies it to the institution of infant bap- 
tism, explaining it as meaning, children which are 
offered to the Lord, and come to Him. Hence, such 
as are dedicated unto God in baptism,—the children 
of the theocracy as the generation which embodied 
the hope of the kingdom of heaven. But according 
to the parallel passages in Mark and Luke, it must 
also be regarded as a symbol of a childlike spirit, 
just.as baptism itself is the type of personal regen- 
eration. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, This section may be regarded as shedding a 
precious light on that which preceded. The blessing 
of having children, and presenting them to the Lord, 
seems to banish the sorrows and miserics which the 
disciples had anticipated. 

2. The believers in Persea appear to have been 
sufficiently advanced in spiritual knowledge to un- 
derstand that Christ was able to bless even little chil- 
dren (Bpépn, according to Luke), and that they were 
capable of receiving a blessing. But in this instance 
the disciples seem to have displayed a less liberal 
spirit—we should almost say, that they were inclined 
to Baptistic rigorism. They regarded the request of 
these parents as an unseasonable interruption of a 
most important discussion, and as a premature step 
on their part. But while rebuking the ignorant zeal 
of His disciples, the Saviour returned a gracious an- 
swer to the humble aspirations of these mothers in 
Israel, and at the same time fully met the uncon- 
scious wants of their children. 

8. Of such ts the kingdom of heaven.—The an- 
cient Church has rightly regarded this passage as a 
proof in favor of the doctrine of infant baptism. 
Our Lora here distinctly states—1. that little chil- 
dren are capable of receiving a blessing from His 
hands; 2. that this blessing refers to the kingdom 
of heaven, and their entrance into it; 3. He shows 
that it is accompanied by, and may be conveyed 
along with, a symbolical action. Baptists are apt to 
ignore the possibility of faith as a seed in the heart 
of infants, just as they fail to perceive the full ides 
of the Christian family, and of the blessing which 
may descend from Christian parentage. On the 
other hand, our Lord evidently includes children 
among those that are called into His kingdom, and 
who are intended to share the blessing of the Chris- 
tian family. See also our notes on ch. x. 12-14 (p. 
187). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Children God’s blessing on the married relation- 
ship.—How the happiness of children counterbalances 
the misery of marriage.*—How marriage should be 


* [Much better in German: Wie der Kinderjudel den 

ummer QUertont, lit. : “How the jubilation of children 

outsounds (silences) the lamentation of marriage.” The 
Edinb. trsl. ounits this and similar sentences altogether.) 
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sanctified even by a regard to the children.—Children 
are to be brought to the Lord.—Children are capable 
of receiving a blessing.—The attempt to debar children 
from Christ rebuked and resisted by the Lord.—The 
children of believers are admitted into the kingdom 
of heaven.—" Suffer little children.”—Children and 
the kingdom of heaven in their mutual relationship : 
1. Every new generation of children becoming fairer 
in the kingdom of heaven; 2. the kingdom of heaven 
shines forth more beautifully in every new genera- 


kingdom of heaven belongs to children, then also 
faith and baptism. 

Gossner :—What is great before the world, 1 
little before Christ, and what the world despises, is 
elected by Christ. : | 

Tasco :—Children are specially susceptible of spir- 
itual influences, In their case there is still—1l. con- 
fidence, instead of scepticism ; 2. self-surrender, in- 
stead of distrust; 3. truth, instead of hypocrisy; 4. 
modesty and humility, instead of pride. 


tion of believers.—Or, 1. The kingdom of heaven be- 
longs to children; 2. children belong to the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Starke :— Quesnel: Let us entreat the blessing 
of the Lord upon our children.—([ Heaven is for the 
humble and simple.—] Osiander: Let parents see to 
it that they do ev ing which may contribute to 
the salvation oftheir children.— Bibl. Wirt. : If the 


Heubner :—Faith in the power and in the efficacy 
of the prayers of holy men: 1. On what it is based ; 
2. its conditions.—Let us impress it on the minds of 
children, that Christ claims them as His own.—The 
rebuke of the disciples an admonition to those who 
object to the early religious instruction of children. 
—Jesus the model of pure and holy love of chil- 
dren.—Natural and Christian affection for children. 


\ 


Cd 
C. Property in the Church. Cu. XIX. 16-26. 
(Mark x. 17-27; Luke xviii. 18-27.) 
16 _And, behold, one came and said unto him,' Good* Master, what good thing [ri déya- 


17 60v] shall I do, that I may have eternal life? And he said unto him, Why callest thou 
me good? there ts none good but one, that 7s, God [Why doest thou ask me about the 
good? One is the Good, 6 dyafos}*: but if thou wilt enter into life, keep the com- 

18 mandments. He saith unto him, Which? Jesus said, Thou shalt do no murder [shalt 
not kill], Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear 

19 false witness, Honour thy father and thy mother: and, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 

20 as thyself. The young man saith unto him, All these things have I kept from my 

21 youth up‘: what lack I yet [do I yet lack]? Jesus said unto him, If thou wilt be per- 
fect, go and sell that [what] thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have trea- 

22 sure in heaven: and come and follow me. But when the young man heard that saying, 
he went away sorrowful: for he had great possessions, 

23 Then said Jesus unto his disciples, Verily I say unto you, That a rich man shall 

24 hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven. And again I say unto you, It is easier for a 
camel to go through’ the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 

25 of God. When his disciples heard tt, they were exceedingly amazed, saying, Who 

26 then can be saved? But Jesus beheld them, and said unto them, With men this is im- 
possible ; but with God all things are possible. 


1 Ver. 16.—{Or better: one came to him and said, els xpoceAOcy aire elxer, which is the correct reading for 
elxev aitg.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 16.—Codd. B., D. L, al., [also Cod. Sinait.J, omit &y~a6é (good), and read only 8iSdoxadre (master, teacher). 
With this is connected the following reading: ti ue dpwrds wep) rov ayabou; els dorly db ayabds (instead of the Re- 

: 7h me A€yess, «.7.A.), These readings are decidedly better attested by B., D., and ancient versions, and adopted 
by Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf. The Recepta is inserted from Mark and Luke. . 

3 Ver. 17.--[The true reading, as already stated by Dr. Lange in the preceding note, is: Tf pe époras wept 
wou aya@ou; els eoriv 5 dyadds, i. 4, Why dosst thou ask me about the good? One is the (absolutely) 
Good ; Lange: Was fraget du mich aber das Gute? Hiner tst der Gute. This reading is sustained by Cod. Sinsit., Cod. 
Vatican., D., L., and other MSS., by Origen, Euseb., Jerome, Augustine, the Latin Vulgate (‘Quid me interrogas de 
Bono f unus est bonus, Deus™), and other ancient versions, and adopted by Tregelles and Alford, as well as Lachmann and 
Tischendorf. See the summaries in the editions of these critics in loc. The lect. rec.: th pe A€yeEtsS ayabds; 
ovdels ayabds, ef uh cfs, 5 8 eds, is from Mark and Luke, and is an answer to the addreas: “Good Master,” while 
Matthew gives the answer to the question of the young man: “What good thing shull Idof™ Our Lord referred him 
first from the multiplleity of good things (ra aya@d) to the unity of the absolute personal Good (0 d-ya6ds) or God (this is 
the sense of the question in Matthew), and then He directed him (in the question of Mark and Luke) from a merely ha- 
manitarian view of Christ to the true theanthropic vicw, as if to say: If God sione is te why do you call Me good, 
whom you regar? a mere Rabbi? He answered to the thoughts of the young man and dec ined his relative and bumani- 
tarian homage, but puinted him at the same time to the higher and absolute conception of good, in which He was 
according to His divine nature and as one in essence with the Father. He does not say: “Jam not guod,” but “none is 
good;” no man is good in the proper sense of the term, but God alone.—P. 8.) 

4 Ver. 20.—[The words: éx veérnrds nov, from my youth up, are omitted in the best ancient suthoritics, including 
Cod. Sinait., and in the modern critical editions. (See the apparatus {in Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford.) They are ine 
eerted from the parallel passages of Mark and Luke. Dr. Lange retains them in his German Version.—P. 8.] 

6 Vor. 24.—Besides the reading: 3:eA Oetv, we have the more difficult civ eA Oeiv, to go énto. (Cod. Sinalt 
reads: e€:veA0i».—P. 8.] 


"+ ject of pharisaical épwray. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 16. one came, «]s.—From 
the circumstance that the former two sections are 
connected together, we infer that Christ was still 
surrounded by the Pharisees who had come tempting 
Him. Hence the expression of astonishment: “ Be- 
hold!”? Besides, the special designation of this 
“one” as an &pxw» in the Gospel by Luke, is in 
favor of the supposition that, having partly been 
gained over by Jesus, he now came forward with the 
inquiry of the text. 

Vers. 16, 17. (Good) Master.—We presuppose 
that the accounts of Mark and Luke must be regard- 
ed as supplementing that of Matthew. In that case, 
the rejoinder of the Saviour: “Why callest thou Me 
good?” must be taken as an objection, not to this 
salutation itself, but to the superficial and merely out- 
ward me:.ning whieh attached to it in the mind of 
this scribe. None is but God: One only is 
good. Everything being in and from Him, can 
only be one, and can only be regarded as good in so 
far as it is connected with God. 

Ti.us we also account for the reading: “ Why aak- 
est thou Me about the good? One is the Good.” God 
alone being good, is the sole source of all goodness. 
Hence the duty of doing good is not one of many 
others which has to be ascertained by means of in- 
quiry, or by theological investigation. The one good 
thing is to live in God and to love God. Of this the 
commencement is to keep the commandments, which 
are the legal form in which that which is good has 
manifested itself. In other words, seek to fulfil the 
law, or to be righteous before God. When attempt- 
ing to do this, you will gradually be led onward to 
repentance and faith; or, in order to arrive at the 
one good, or to come unto God, you must first be in 
earnest His commandments, or the manifold 
forms under which the good becomes outwardly 
manifest. Neander is mistaken in interpreting the 
passage: “ Why askest thou Me about that which is 

? One is good; address thyself to Him. He 
revealed it in His word.” Still more erroneous 

is the view of de Wette, who explains it as meaning: 
Why propoundest thou to Me the unanswerable in- 
quiry about the real and highest good? etc. It is 
certainly strange, that while this critic characterizes 
such an inquiry as unanswerable, Meyer should style 
it superfluous. The latter interpreter, however, apt- 
ly remarks: “There is one who is good, and one that 
is good, alterum non datur. But if you really wish 
(the 3¢ here in the same sense as the metabatic au- 
tem) to apply to your life what I say, so as to become 
thoroughly conscious of ita spiritual import, etc.” 
The emphasis rests on the words: ri we épwrgs. 
That which is good is not to be treated as the sub- 
It is not to be found in 
the form of any particular commandment contained 
among Jewish traditions. Hence Fritzsche correctly 
explains 7! dyad» woihow by quid quod bonum sit, 
what good thing, The young man imagined that he 
nad kept all these things; yet he felt that he still 
lacked something, although he knew not what. Thus 
the transaction here recorded is closely connected 
with the interview between Jesus and the scribe re- 
corded in Mark xii. 28. In that case the fundamen- 
tal idea was: One God; and hence, only one com- 
praise In the ge a : pele one good 
Being; and hence, only one ing. On 
both occasions, the Lord alludes to tho contrast with 


of satisfied self-righ 


Jewish traditionalism and its manifold ordinances, 
which so frequently impeded and obscured what was 


Ver. 18. Which ?—MIolas, “quales, which is 
not equivalent to rivas, but implies that he would 
like to know its characteristic marks.’ Meyer. 
Hence the statement shows that, like the Pharisees 
generally, he made a distinction between what were 
Supposed to be primary and secondary command- 
ments. 

Thou shalt not.—This enumeration of the com- 
mandments by the Lord is of some importance, with 
reference to the distinction between what are com- 
monly termed the first and second tables of the law. 
In ver. 18 four commandments of the second 
table are mentioned; and it has been asked how 
this verse stands related to ver. 19. But, according 
to Lev. xix. 18, the injunction, ‘‘ Th@u shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” is evidently intended as a sum- 
mary of the second table. Hence we infer that 
“‘Honor thy father and thy mother” is to be taken 
in a deeper sense, a8 summing up the commanad- 
ments of the first table. In other words, 1. Keep 
sacred the root of life; or, the first table. 2. Keep 
sacred the tree of which you are a branch; or, the 
iss table aie oe 

er. 20. ese things have I kept, etc: 
what do I yet lack? ri @r: b0repe The 
latter query must not be regarded as an expression 
teousness, as if it implied, In that 
case I lack nothing. It is, indeed, true that the 
young man was still self-righteous. He had no con- 
ception of the spirituality, the depth, or the height 
of the commandments of God. Taking only the let- 
ter of the law, he considered himself blamelesa, and 
perhaps even righteous, before God. Yet his heart 
misgave him, and he felt that he still lacked some 
thing. Under this sense of want, he put the ques- 
tion to the Saviour, as if he would have said: What 
is it then that I yet lack? All these things have 
not given me peace of mind. That such is the cor 
rect view of the p appears both from the 
statement in Mark, “ Jesus, beholding him, 
loved him,” and from the great strumgle through 
which he afterward passed. 

Ver. 21. If thou wilt be perfect.—In its con- 
nection with the preceding context, the expression 
can only mean: If thou wilt have the one 
thing, and thus do the one good thing, so that spirit- 
ual fear and want may give place to peace and love, 
etc. The Lord admits the supposition of the young 
man, that he was now beyond the many command- 
ments, or the way of the law. Well, then, granting 
this to be the case, proceed to the one thing. The 
young man was now to give proof that he was in 
earnest about the matter. For this purpose Jesus 
tries him, with the view of setting before him the 
deeper import of the law, and of awakening within 
him a sense of sinfulness and of spiritual bondage. 
The injunction of the Lord is manifestly intended to 
bring out the fact, that the young man had made an 
idol of his riches, and hence that he utterly contra- 
vened the spirit even of the first commandment 
Substantially, this demand of Christ imports the 
same thing as the call addressed to all His disciples 
—to deny themselves, to take up the cross, and to 
follow Him. In this sense, then, the injunction ap 
plies to every Christian. All that belongs to a be- 
liever is in reality not his, but the Lord’s property ; 
above all, it belongs Chrisio in paupert The 
Lord, however, expresses this gencral call of His 
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1, as it were, in a legal form, for the purpose of 
Sing away the self-righteousness of the young 
and of leading him to feel his sinfulness and need o 
salvation. Obviously He could not have meant, that 
by literally and outwardly obeying this injunction, 
the young man would obtain a upon the king- 
dom of heaven. Hence those interpreters have 
missed the import of the 
ev ing would have been right if the young man 
had only followed the direction of the Saviour; but 
that,-as he went away sorrowful, he was finally lost. 


; Xt is, indeed, true that his going away indicated a 


state of great danger, and was calculated to awaken 
serious concern about his future, Still the fact of 
his being sorrowful afforded evidence of an inward 
conflict, through which by grace he might pass to a 
roper view of his state before God. is was still 
in his case, and not any additional attempt 

, at external righteousness. 

Treasure in heaven.—Comp. v. 12; vi. 20. , 

Ver. 23. Hardly, 3va0néA s.—The expression 
implies that the state of the young man was one of 
extreme Still it d@es not follow that it was 
hopeless. A rich man may enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, although not asa rich man. The difficul- 
ty of the case lies in the natural unwillingness to 
surrender our trust in and love of earthly ons. 
Comp. the tract of Clement of Alexandria: Tis 4 
ce(duevos xAovows ; Quis dives salvetur? 

Ver. 24. It is easier for a camel.—The hyper- 
bolical figure here used has given rise to various 
false interpretations. Thus, 1. it has been ren- 
dered an anchor-rope, (a) after the somewhat arbi- 

interpretation @y i woe xdundos aed in 
Theophylact); or, e reading xduiAoy* 
(Castellio, iti Say 2. It has been asserted 
that the expression, eye of a needle, was in the East 
used to designate the side-gate for foo 
close by the principal gate, through which camels 
were wont to enter cities. 8. Most interpreters, 
however, have taken the terms, “camel” and “‘ the 


passage, who imagine that | sage 


 iriacaraen sense of the term, or to those who give 
eir heart and life to these things. Accordingly 
we the expression not merely as a proverbial 
saying, but as intended to express that a thing was 
absolutely impossible. The camel as e@ beast of bur- 
den might serve as a fit emblem of a rich person; 
while the eye of a needle, which is the smallest pas- 
we through which anything visible could enter, 
might be regarded as a figure of the spiritual entrance 
into the kingdom, of a soul which had renounced the 
world. In one respect, however, even this figure is 
inadequate, if taken literally, as it ee imply that 
a soul could enter that kingdom while ng to the 
world, though it were only by a thread. But figures 
must not be too closely pressed, and the eye of a 
needle is certainly the most fitting emblem that 
could be found. 

Ver. 25. Who then oan be saved ?—De Wette 
(after Grotius): ‘Since every one has more or less 
of the same love of the world.” This explanation is 
certainly more satisfactory than that of Meyer, who 
regards the clause as a conclusio a majoribus ad mi- 
nores ; a8 if it meant, If rich persons, who have the 
means of doing so much good, have such difficulty 
who then, etc.? In our view, the disciples reasoned 
as follows: If riches render a man unfit for the king- 
dom of heaven, there is surely some thread of pos- 
sessions by which even the poorest individual may 
be kept from entering the kingdom, more especially 
as by nature every one loves riches, Or, perhaps, 
we might take it even in a more general sense: If 
riches are so great a hindrance, how much more 
actual sin! The disciples had evidently not yet fully 
perceived that every sin springs from worldliness of 
mind and heart; and their Jewish prejudices rose in 
rebellion against this teaching. 

Ver. 26. But Jesus looking on them.—With 
kindly sympathy. He felt what a hard struggle they 
had yet before them, before they could attain the 
full liberty of the children of God. 

With men.—The use of the plural number de- 
serves notice: 1. According to the judgment of men. 


ian 


‘eye of a needle,” in their literal sense.. Thus Grotius 
‘remarks: totum hoc proverbtum mutata cameli voce | So Fritzeche and Ewald. 2. According to the power 
tn ntem est apud Rabbi Jacobum in Caphior.| and ability of men. De Wette and Meyer. Both 
‘Similarly de Wette reminds us that the same saying | these views may be combined. The common judg- 
occurs in the Talmud about an elephant; comp. | ment of men accords, in this instance, with their felt 
‘Lightfoot, Sehdttgen, Buxtorf’s Lezic. Talmud..| inability: and in that sense it is impossible. But 
Grotius quotes a similar Latin proverb, and refers to | God, in His power and e, not only renders this 
' Jer. xiii. 23 as a somewhat analogous It | possible, but actually d it such, in and through 
‘seems to us that the Saviour here intended to convey | Christ. The expression men refers to the ancient 
‘the fact, that the difficulty of oe into the king- | and corrupt world, lost in its worldliness; while the 
dom of heaven, to which ver. 23 referred, had now | Lord is here presented to the view of the disciples 
become changed into an impossibility. Of course, | as the Creator of a new era, in which the world 
no expression could be too strong to characterize an | would be crucified to believers, and they fo the 
impossibility. Hence the import of the passage | world. Comp. Luke i. 37, 
seems to be, that while ver. 23 refers to those who 
actually possessed riches, with which they might at 
any moment part, ver. 24 applies to rich men in the 
° DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


= 


*[The word xdutAos, supposed to mean a rope or 
cable, occurs in s few minuscule MS8S., but in no Greek 
aathor, and was probably invented to sone the imagi 
difficulty of this proverbial expressfon. mp. the Greek 
Lexica and a apparatus in endorf’s large edition ad 
eer. 24.—P. 38 

+ [The Xoran, Bur. vil. 88, probably in imitation of this 

e, uses the same figure: “ Non tngredientur paradi- 
sum, donec tra camelue foramen acus.” Comp. also 
Mart. xxill. 24, to swallow a camel. The camel was more 
familiar to the hearers of the Saviour than the elephant, and 
on account of the hump on its back, it was especially adapted 
tw symbolize earthly wealth as a heavy load and serious im- 

diment to entrance through the narrow gate of the king- 

m of heaven.—P. 8.) 


1. We have already stated that this section sets 
before us the third aspect of the Christian family, or 
of the family in the kingdom of heaven. Having 
first shown what is the import of Christian marriage, 
and then assigned to children their proper place in 
the Christian household, the Lord now refers to the 
possessions of believers. Jt is of great importance 
to notice the threefold offence of the disciples in regard 
to the three fundamental elements in the Christian 
family, and the manner in which the Lord removes 
these offences, As the young man was still entirely 
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legalistic in his views, Christ sets before him in a 
legalistic form the great principle according to which 
a Christian man was to administer his property. But 
this mode of teaching was intended to awaken the 
“ruler” to a knowledge of his real state before God. 
Hence it is a complete perversion of the import of 
the passage, when Roman Catholic divines regard it 
as a commandment applying to special individuals, 
or as .what they designate a lium evangelicum, 
in reference to voluntary poverty. The supposed 
consilium only becomes evangelicum, and in that 
case a principium evangelicum, when we look beyond 
the form in which this principle is expressed, and 
learn to regard it as teaching that a Christian is to 
consider all his possessions as a trust committed to 
him by the Lord, which he is to employ for behoof 
of the poor, or for the removal of the wants of hu- 
manity. 

2. In this passage, the doctrine concerning the 
highest good is expressed in most clear and definite 
language. (God is not merely the highest good, but 
also the source of all moral and physical good, and 
hence the only good. Even Christ Himself only 
claims the designation of Good because He is one 
with the Father, not because He was the “leading 
Rabbi.” And just as any creature can only be called 
good from its connection with God, so all the special 
commandments are only an expression of moral good 
in so far as they are viewed in their connection with 
the fundamental commandment of love to God. Fi- 
nally, physical good is such only, if enjoyed or ad- 
ministered in the spirit of Christian devotion; other- 
wise it becomes a snare to the soul, and an evil 
instead of a blessing. 

8. The Lord at once perceived that, both in re- 
spect of virtue and of the things of this life, the 
young man had lost sight of God as the highest and 
only good; and that when he addressed Him as 
“Good Master,” it had not been from the depth of a 
believing heart, but only as a worldly and superficial 
acknowledgment of His character. This view is 
corroborated by the peculiar manner in which the 
Lord dealt with him, the object of which, evidently, 
was to bring him to proper knowledge—to a know- 
ledge of Christ, to an understanding of the com- 
mandments, to a proper view of the import of earthly 
blessings, but above all toa sight and sense of his 
own state and condition. Many commentators labor 
under a twofold misapprehension in interpreting this 
parrative. First, they confound the mental self-right- 
eousness or intellectual legalism of the young man 
with self-righteousness of the heart, entirely over. 
looking the fact, that he expresses a deep feeling of 
spiritual want. It is in this sense that we understand 
the statement of Mark, that Jesus, beholding him, 
loved him. True, his heart was not yet broken 
under a sense of spiritual poverty; he still deceived 
himself, in his self-righteousness; but he felt that 
there remained some deep want unsatisfied. Again, 
the young man is generally condemned and supposed 
to have been ultimately lost, because he did not im- 
mediately obey the injunction of Christ; as if the 
Lord had intended to convert him into a legalist, in- 
stead of hice laren to a sense of his guilt and sin- 
fulness. [Si ly Atrorpj: “This young man, 
though self-righteous, was no Aypocrite, no Pharisee: 
he spoke earnestly, and really strove to keep, as he 
really believed he had kept, all God’s command- 
ments. Accordingly Mark adds, that Jesus looking 
upon him loved him: in spite of his error there was 
a nobleness and openness about him, contrasted 


with the hypocritical bearing of the Pharisces and 
scribes.” —P. 8. ] 

4. “Such an animal as a camel, laden with its 
burdens, could not possibly enter the gate of a city 
of dwarfa, so small as to be compared to the eye of a 
needle. The case of a rich man is exactly similar, 
Naturally overgrown and laden with burdens, the 
rich man whose heart cleaves to his wealth appears 
before the strait gate of the kingdom of heaven. No 
wonder that in these circumstances he cannot even 
see, far less enter it. He still belongs to the sensual 
world; the only things which he can perceive are 
outward and carnal objects. The kingdom of heaven, 
with its spiritual realities, is far too small and incon 
siderable to attract his sensuous gaze, nor can he in 
that state enter into it.” (From the author's Leben 
Jesu, ii. 2, 2110.) 

5. Our Lord here presenis one great truth under 
a twofold aspect: (1) It is difficult for any rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of heaven, because it is 
difficult for him to become poor. (2) It is even im 
possible for him, inasmuch as he is rich, and will re 
main such, unless by a miracle of grace he becomes 
poor in spirit. Hence the disciples asked in deep 
concern, Who then can be saved? They felt that 
the saying of the Lord applied to the poor as well as 
to the rich, since all aimed after wealth ; nay, that it 
applied to themselves, as they also still placed too 
much value on earthly things. Hence Jesus now 
“beheld ” them with the same look of pity and sym 
pathy as formerly the young man. True, it is im 


possible with men; but all thi are possible with 
God, who can and will empty His own people, and 
make them poor. Thus are we, by a miracle of 


grace and through the cross, to be so directed and 
influenced, that we possess as if we possessed not, and 
that, as heirs of God, or of the highest good, we shall 
be willing to lay on the altar of love all which we 
possess, 

6. “The application of this passage made by the 

ing monastic orders—Francis of Assisi—is not 
the right one.” Heubner. [This application is 
much older than the mendicant orders of the middle 
ages. St. Antony of Egypt, the patriarch of Chris 
tian monks, when he heard this Scripture lesson in 
the church, understood the Saviour’s injunction, ver. 
21, in a literal sense, and sold his rich possessions, 
retaining only a sufficiency for the support of his sis 
ter. When shortly afterward he heard the Gospel: 
Take no thought of the following morning, he sold 
the remainder and gave it to the poor. The Roman 
Catholic commentators and moralists base their doc- 
trine of voluntary poverty as an essential clement of 
the higher Christian perfection mainly on this pat 
sage. Comp. Maldonatus, Cornelius 4 Lapide, and 
Schegg tn loc. But Christ commands ali His dis 
ciples to be perfect, réAe:ot, ch. v. 48, and so St 
Paul, 1 Cor. ii. 6; Phil. iii. 15; Col. i: 20; Eph. iv. 
13; and St. James i. 4; iii. 2, The counsel, there- 
fore, must be understood ,in a sense in which it is 
applicable to all true belicvers.—P. S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The good as viewed in the light of the gospel. — 
Property in the Christian family.—God the highest 
and sole good, and the source of every other good.— 
The character of Christians: 1. They give themselves 
to that which is good; 2. they do that which 
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good ; 3. they hold their possessions for that which 
is good. Or, the principle—1. of all virtue; 2. of all 
duty; 3. of all true riches.—The inquiry of the rich 
young man: “What good thing must I do?” as ex- 
pressing a threefold error: 1. He seems to think that 
he can be saved by his works; 2. by deeds of special 
beneficence; 3. by some particular deed, which was 
to'crown and complete all his previous righteousness. 
—A ruler of the synagogue, and yet he has nq con- 
ception of the law in its spirituality; or, the fearful 
ignorance resulting from mere legalism.—Self-decep- 
tion and self-righteousness producing each other.— 
The question of the young man should have been: 
How may I have eternal life in order to do good 
things ?—The various forms of self-righteousness: 1. 
Self-righteofsness of the head and of the heart (of 
doctrine and of sentiment); or, Pharisees in the 
strictest sense; 2. self-righteousness of the heart 
with orthodoxy of the head, as in the case of some 
in the Church who seem to be zealous for soundness 
of doctrine; 3. self-righteousness of the head, com- 
bined with a deep sense of spiritual need, although 
its grounds may not be fully understood, as in the 
case of this young man and of many Christian legal- 
ists. —Antagonism between the self-delusion of a man 
and the felt need of his heart.—‘If thou wilt enter 
into life, keep the commandments ;” or, we can only 
be free from the law by the law: 1. By understand- 
ing its spiritual import (its application to the heart) ; 
2. by comprehending all the commandments into one 
commandment (forming, as it were, the point of the 
arrow of the law); 3. by sincere and earnest self-ex- 
amination, in view of the one great commandment 
of love to God (the law working death).—How the 
Lord applies the law in order to train us for the gos- 
pel.—The rich young man in the school of the Lord. 
—On the close connection between spiritual and 
temporal riches (or rather, the attempt to be rich): 
1. Spiritual riches leading to pride and pretensions ; 
2. temporal riches often serving to conceal spiritual 
poverty.—The dangers of riches (avarice, love of 
pleasure, pride, confidence in temporal wealth, false 
spirituality, self-deception as to our spiritual state).— 
The object of riches.—Twofold interpretation of this 
declaration of the Lord: 1. The interpretation put 
upon it by the disciples; 2. the interpretation of the 
Master.—‘* Who then can be saved?” or, an admis- 
sion that all men share the same guilt and love of 
the world.—How a rich man may enter into the 
kingdom of heaven: 1. It is always difficult in his 
peculiar circumstances; 2. it is impossible, if in 
mind and heart be cleaves to his wealth (the Phari- 
sees); 3. it becomes possible by a miracle of divine 
ce (Joseph of Arimathea).—The entrance into the 
ingdom of heaven: 1. Very.inaccessible to the nat- 
ural man: (a) it is always, and in every case, a strait 
gate; (5) it becomes the eye of a needle to those 
who are rich. 2. But it is widely open to believers: 
(a) leading the genuine disciple of Christ into the 
banqueting-hall, Matt. xuv. 10; (0) it is a gate of 
honor to faithful followers of Christ; (c) a heavenly 
gate on our return to the Father’s house, John xiv. 
2.—The various stages of evil, as represented by the 
symbols of a “‘ camei,” “ wolves,” and a ‘‘ generation 
of vipers.”.—The camel with its heavy burden before 
the eye of a needic, an emblem of avarice or of 
worldly-mindedness standing at the gate of heaven. 
Comp. Matt. xxiii, 24.—Regeneration and poverty in 


spirit a miracle of grace; resembling in that respect 
the birth of Christ, Luke i. 37. 

Starke :—Quesnel: If we want to know how we 
may be saved, let us apply to Christ, the greatest 
and truest Teacher.—Zeisius: It is a common but 
most dangerous error, to seek eternal life by our own 
works.+—Every good gift cometh from above, James 
i. 17. To arrogate it to ourselves, is not only to de- 
file the gift by touching it with polluted hands, but 
to be guilty of sacrilege, ch. vii. 22.—Osiander: All 
who are ignorant of their state before God, should 
be directed to the law in order to learn their guilt 
and need.—Love to our neighbor the clearest evi- 
dence of love to God.—How many imagine that 
they have done everything required at their hand, 
while in truth they cannot answer one upon a thou- 
sand! Job ix. 3.—Zeisius: The law is spiritual; 
hence, they who trust in their works grievously de- 
ceive themselves, Rom. vii. 8, 14.—The most dan- 
gerous state, is to imagine that we are righteous in 
the sight of God.— Tossani Bibl.: We are not to 
take this history as if it implied that by the outward 
work of almsgiving, the young man would have be- 
come perfect. The opposite of this appears from 1 
Cor. xiii. 8. But Christ here sets one special com- 
mandment before the young man, whose state of 
mind He well perceived, in order to convince him 
that he was infinitely far from perfection, and unable 
to keep the law.—He who soweth bountifully shall 
also reap bountifully, 2 Cor. ix. 6, 7.—The wholo 
work of salvation is far beyond the knowledge or 
power of man.— Quesnel: A sense of spiritual inabili- 
ty should not lead us to despair, but result in the 
triumph of the: grace of Jesus Christ. 

T’sco :—Marginal note of Luther: Our Lord here 
puts the question, Why callest thou Me good? in the 
same sense as He says, John vii. 15, My doctrine is 
not Mine,—referring more particularly to His huma- 
nity, by which He would always lead us to the Fa- 
ther.—To be perfect, is to keep the commandments 
of God.—Hence it is evident, that this young man 
had not in reality observed the commandments, as 
he fondly imagined. 

Gerlach :-—Jesus tries the young man by setting 
before him the spiritual bearing of the law.—By 
such examples, the Master gradually trained His 
disciples to understand the utter inability of man for 
anything that is good. | 

Heubner :—The “ruler” came forward in haste, 
as if he could not wait or delay; still it led to no 
lasting results. Afterward, however, he went away 
slowly and sorrowfully.—‘* There ts none good.” 
These words are not spoken lightly, but have a deep 
and most solemn meaning.—Comp. the excellent 
work of J. Casp. ScoavE: ‘' Zhe most tm nt in- 
ead What lack I yet? and, What shall I do, that 

may have eternal life?” 14th ed., Leipz., 1734.— 
The calculation is correct, except in one little parti- 
cular; but this renders the whole account false.— 
Every one of us has something which he must give 
up in order to enter the kingdom of Christ.— Chry- 
sostom: On the question of the disciples, ‘“‘ Who 
then can be saved ? ’—because they felt concern for 
the salvation of their fellow-men, because they bore 
deep affection to them, and because they already felt 
the tenderness characteristic of all true ministers, 
This saying of Christ made them tremble for the 
whole world. 
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FOURTH 


SECTION. 


THE FUTURE KINGLY MANIFESTATION OF THE CHURCH. 


CHaprer XIX. 27-XX. 16. 


Contents :—(a) The glorious reward awaiting the Apostles, and all who renounce the things that are seen, for the sake 


of Christ, vers. 27-80. (0) The reward of free grace; or, the parable of the laborers in the vineyard, ch. xx. 1-16 


Historical Succession.—Immediately after the transaction with the rich young man, Peter put the ques 
tion as to the reward which awaited the disciples, who had renounced all things and followed Jesus. 


The reply of the Lord is followed, and further illustrated, by the parable of the laborers in the vineyard. . 


— ga 


A. The glorious reward awaiting the Apostles, and, in general, all who renounce the things that are seen and 


temporal. Cu. XIX. 27-80. 
(Mark x, 28-21; Luke xviii. 28-80). 


27 Then answered Peter and said unto him, Behold, we have forsaken all, and follow: 
28 ed thee; what shall we have therefore? And Jesus said unto them, Verily I say unto 
you, That ye which [who] have followed me, in the regeneration [renovation, waAcy- 
yeveoia] when the Son of man shall sit in [on] the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit 
29 upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel. 
forsaken houses, or brethren [brothers], or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife,! or chil- 
dren, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall receive a hundredfold [manifold],* and shall 
30 inherit everlasting life. But many that are first shall be last; and the last shall be 


first. 


1 Ver. 29.—The words 4) -yuvaixa, or eifa, are omitted in B., D., and many other authorities [and in the eritical eci- 


ions of Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford.—P. 8.) 


3 Ver. 29.—B., L., (and the critical editions] read, as in Luke xviil.80; roAAamwAacilova, many tees more, for 


éxarovraxAaciova, ahundred times more, as Mark bas it 
3 Ver. 80.—[Literally: But many fret shall be last, and last Aret, roAA) 8t Ecovra: wpwros Eacyxaroy, 
nal laxarot wperot. Comp. the Aweg. Notes.—P. 8.) 


4 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 27. Then answered Peter.—De Wette 
remarks: The question of Peter was evidently occa- 
sioned by the demand which the Lord had addressed 
to the young man. Meyer expresses the same idea, 
and adds, that the word #ue%s is put forward by 
way of emphasis, and in contrast to the conduct of 
the rich young man. De Wette suggests, “that Pe 
ter must have expected some material equivalent; 
otherwise he would not have put this question, but 
have been satisfied with the inward and spiritual 
comfort enjoyed by all disciples” (but comp. 1 Cor. 
xv. 19). We admit that there was a slight trace of 
a mercenary spirit in this inquiry. This appears 
both from ver. 80, and from the parable which im- 
mediately follows. Still, the admixture of selfishness 
was not such as wholly to obscure the higher import 
and truth of the question itself. In fact, although 
the inquiry of Peter was in reference to a reward, it 
was couched in the most diffident and humble lan- 
guage: tl &pa forarhyiv; What then shall we 

ve? as the Vulgate: Quid ergo erit nobis? But 
Paulus is mistaken in interpreting the meaning of 
the clause: What then shall we have, viz, to do? 


Similarly, we cannot agree with Olshausen in pars- 


phrasing it: What shall be our portion? Wilt 
Thou pronounce the same sentence upon us as upon 
this young man? The expression jue%s is evidently 
intended by way of antithesis to the rich man who 


‘could not enter the Eiadom of heaven; while the 


statement, ‘‘ Behold, we JSorsaken all,” ia meant 
as a renewed formal renunciation of the world, com- 
bined in this case with the timid question (which is 
not even recorded in the Gospels of Mark and Luke): 
What then? What shall we have? 

We have forsaken all.—De Wette and Meyer 
regard these words as implying that they no longer 
occasionally returned to their homes and 
But even if this idea were npt inconsistent with John 
xxi. 3, it would evidently form only a very secondary 
consideration. The main point lies in the fact, that 
when leaving Galilee, they had, in mind and heart, 
and to the best of their understanding, made a con- 
plete renunciation of the world, and were now ready 
to follow their Lord, on His path of suffering, to Je 
rusalem. Jesus had already predicted His own fw 
ture glory, but as yet He had preserved silence about 
the future of the disciples. On this point they now 
asked for further information. 

Ver. 28. And Jesus said to them.—Ver. #8 


And every one that hath 


= 
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embodies the special promise to the Apostles; ver. 
29, the general statement in reference to all the fol- 
lowers of Christ; while ver. 30, and the parable 
which follows, express the condition of both these 
promises. 

Ye who have followed Me.—The circum- 
stance that twelve thrones are promised, proves that 
this address was directed to the Apostles.—In the 
renovation, 7 aA:yyeveo(a,—the complete Chris- 
tian regeneration, being the restoration of this world 
of ours, or the appearance of the new son, the great 
dxipdyeia, in contradistinction to the commencement 
of the regeneration—its root and principle (the &yve- 
Gey yeywnOnjva, John ili. 8, or the dvayerynOjva, 1 
Pet. i. 8)—which formed the basis of the complete 
restoration. -In point of fact, it coincides with the 
awoxardoracis, Acts iii. 21, although the two ideas 
are different.* The expression, Aouvtpdy wadryyeve- 

* elas, in Tit. iii. 5, seems to comprehend the two 
ideas of regeneration in principle and complete reno- 
vation, and also to point forward from the one to 
the other. Hilary applies the expression to the first 
regeneration, and, connecting with it the words, 
dxoAov@noaryrés pot, renders it: “Ye who have fol- 
lowed Me in the regeneration, or as regenerated per- 
sons.” Similarly, Hammond, Fischer, etc., under- 
stand it as referring to the first regeneration, and 
appeal in proof to iii. 5. Augustine, Theophy- 
lact, and Euthymius Zigab. refer it to the resurrec- 
tion of the body, Fritzsche more particularly to the 
final judgment. De Wette and Meyer (after Bux- 
torf’s Lexicon Talmud. e>1sM wImIN, Berthold’s 
Christologie) apply it “to the renovation of the 
world, which had been ruined and destroyed by the 
fall,” or to “the restoration of the whole universe to 
its original state of perfection before the full.” 
Hence it would nearly correspond with the aroxa- 
tdoracts (de Wette, comp. Joseph. Antig. xi. 3, 8, 
dwoxatdoracis; §9, ) wadryyevecia tis warpidos). 
But while the latter term refers more particularly to 
the restoration of the original state of things, accord- 
ing to the promise of God, or to the full renewal and 
recovery of our diseased, disordered, and decaying 
world, the expression raAryyevecia goes beyond this, 
and points to the further development and advance 
of the life of man from its original state of terrestrial 

ectness to a higher state of spiritual existence 

see 1 Cor. xv.). At the same time, it is also impor- 
tant to bear in mind that the first “ regeneration,” in 
principle, contains the second, and that it is contin- 
uously carried on and developed until the final stage 
shall be attained. Hence, although the Lord here 
ily referred to the final completion of the 

Darton of heaven, His statement also applies to 
the glory awaiting the Apostles after death in the 
eg ai of Christ, and to their spiritual supremacy 
in Him even while on earth, as well as to the grad- 
ual increase in spiritual fellowship with their glorified 
Master. (Comp. Kzeg. Notes on ch. xvi. 28.) 

‘When the Son of Man shall sit.—This clause 

explains more fully the import of the palingenesia. 
—On the throne of His glory.—The 8éfa is the 
glory of His appearing when His spiritual power 
shall become fully manifest. Hence the expression 
does not simply mean, “the throne on which the 
Master shall reveal Himself in His glory,” but also, 
“the throne which is the result as well as the mani- 
festation of His glory.” This throne, which He oc- 


* oe Rey. xxl 5: “Behold, I make ali things 
Rew. —Pp, j 


cupies as conqueror, ruler, judge, and master, con- 
stitutes, 80 to speak, the centre and the main attribute 
of His spiritual glory, when fully unfolded. (Comp. 
Matt. xxv. 31.) 

Ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones.— 
The number of the Apostles is here summed up as 
twelve, corresponding to that of the tribes of Israel. 
Accordingly, the promise did not apply to them in- 
dividually, nor does it contain any reference to the 
later apostasy of Judas. On the contrary, this prom-: 
ise would only serve to render his apostasy all the 
more inexcusable. (Comp. Rev. xxi. 14.) 

Judging the twelve tribes of Israel._—As the 
Apostles appear here in their ideal rather than in 
their individual capacity, so the ‘‘twelve tribes of 
Israel” must be taken in a symbolical sense, as ap- 
plying to the whole body of believers (see Rev. xxi. 
12), the term “judging” must not be limited to 
strictly judicial acts; it rather applies to the theo- 
cratic administration of the judges under the Old 
Testament, all the more, that the twelve tribes are 
here represented as ideally restored in the final re- 
generation. Hence we agree with Grotius and Kuin- 
oel in taking the expression in a more general sense, 
as equivalent to ruling. Meyer, however, advocates 
its literal interpretation. ‘‘ Believers generally are 
to share in the future glory and reign of Christ (Rom. 
viii. 17; 2 Tim. ii. 12), and to have part in the judg- 
ment (1 Cor. vi. 2). To the disciples the special 
prerogative is here accorded, of having part in judg- 
ing the Jewish people.” Still, this critic contradicts 
himself by immediately adding, that “the outward 
and apocalyptic form of this promise is unessential.” 
At the same time, he also thinks that “the disciples 
could not at the time have understood it in any 
other than a literal sense ;” or, in other words, that 
they must necessarily have misunderstood it. But 
at this period they must have been fully aware of 
the fact, that the Old Testament theocracy was to be 
spiritually restored in and by the Church. Hen 
in our view, the expression applies to the spiritual 
administration and rule of the Apostles, in subordi- 
nation to the will of the Master; which implied, on 
the one hand, a real judging of the Jewish people, 
and on the other, the idea of de Wette, that in pro- 
portion to the sacrifices which we make for the sake 
of the rea ae of heaven, shall be the spiritual 
power which we exercise, our influence for good, and 
our usefulness and activity. But as the spiritual su- 
premacy of Christ Himself combined the two ele- 
ments of historical and spiritual efficacy, so the 
Apostles were to represent the twelve fundamental 
forms of His reign in the kingdom. (Comp. ch. x.) 
According to Luke xxii. 80, the Lord repeated the 
same promise at the institution of the Eucharist. 

Ver. 29. And every one that hath forsaken. 
—The promise is now extended so as to apply to 
Christians at all times, This forsaking of all things 
is for the twofold purpose of confessing and of fol- 
lowing Christ. Both elements are combined in the 
expression, ‘for Mv name’s sake,” or for the mani- 
festation of My person. The mention of the family- 
relationship occurs between that of “houses” and 
of “lands.” Accordingly, the former refer not to 
possessions, but to houses, in the sense of lage a 
cal descent, of nationality, country, or ancestral faith. ° 
Thus we have in the text three classes of sacrifices : 
the first being the most difficult, viz, that of the 
house in the widest sense of the term; then that of 
kindred ; and, lastly, that of ons. 

Many-fold.—The reading of Codd. B. and L., 
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woAAastAaclova, manifold, is better attested than | tensiveness, but the intensiveness, of our service 


that of Cod. D., éxarorvrawAaclova, Meyer 
maintains that from the context this promise must 
refer to the future kingdom of the Messiah. “The 
statement seems incompatible with Mark x. 80 and 
Luke xviii. 80, in which abundant compensation is 
promised even in this world, or previous to the sec- 
ond appearing of Christ.” But the supposed mistake 
lies in reality with the interpreter, who seems to sep- 
arate entirely between the aid» obros and the aidy 
dpxduevos. An attentive consideration of the expres- 
sion xapds ovros in the passages to which Meyer 
refers, might have sufficed to convince him of this. 
With the resurrection of Christ the aidy épxdueros, 
which had been prepared by the life of the Saviour, 
began even in the outward aiwy ovros, or in the xa:- 
ods obros. This regeneration was to continue, to in- 
crease, and to develop into the full manifestation of 
the future @on at the glorious appearing of Christ, 
when it would be completed and made to extend over 
the whole world. (See John v. 25, 28; 1 Cor. xv. 
20, 28, 24; Rev. xx, xxi.) Hence we cannot adopt 
any of the common interpretations of this promise,— 
such as that it applies to happy Christian connections 
(Jerome and others), or to Christ Himself (Maldona- 
tus, comp. xii. 49), or to the restoration of all things 
(1 Cor. iii. 21, Olshausen). In our view, the three 
classes of blessings promised correspond to the three- 
fold sacrifices demanded in the text. Believers are 
to find a new and eternal home and country, new and 
eternal relationships, and new and eternal posses- 
sions, of which the blessings enjoyed by them on 
earth are to be the earnest and foretaste. All these 
promises are summed up in that of being made heirs 
of eternal life (Rom. viii.). 

Ver. 80. But many shall be.—Meyer and 
Fritzsche suggest that, after the analogy of ch. xx. 
16, the expression should be construed as follows: 
“Many shall be first as the last” ({oxaro: Svres), 
“and last as being first” (wp@roc Syres). But this 
appears incompatible with the emphasis attaching to 
the words rpG7o: and &€oxaro:, when viewed as 
special designations; while, on the other hand, the 
“last’’ which are to be “first” have not been pre- 
viously mentioned or described. Manifestly our 
Lord intended, in the first place, to refer to His dis- 
ciples and followers, which were the xparo. To 
them He gave the richest and fullest promises. But 
at the same time, also, He sets before them the spir- 
itual conditions of their calling; or, in other words, 
the limitations and conditions of His promise. Thus 
the “last” are now prominently brought forward. 
This subject is more fully explained in the succeed- 
ing parable. Hence in ch. xx. 16 the order is re- 

versed, and the last are first, and the first last. 
Theophylact and Grotius apply the antithesis be- 
tween the first and the last to the Jews and the Gen- 
tiles. De Wette refers it to the different views in 
reference to the reward: in the one case, in the sight 
of man; in the other, in that of God. But this in- 
terpretation proceeds on the erroneous idea, that the 
Apostle put the question from & desire for reward, 
and that the answer of the Lord was virtually a re- 
buke. Meyer refers the expression to the contrast 
between the latter and the present eon. But this is 
evidently a mistake. The parable of the vineyard 
and the laborers shows that the Lord here alludes to 
the difference in the time of calling. Hence it refers 
to the fact, that earlier or later calling does not im- 
| ply, as might seem, a higher or a lower standing and 
| reward in tho kingdom of heaven, It is not the ex- 


which is to constitute the difference,—all the more 
that the reward is of free grace alone. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 
1, The section under consideration is closely con- 


nected with that which preceded it. The warning 


of Christ as to the danger of riches was intended for 
the disciples as well as for the young man. They 
felt this all the more, that He had just “beheld 
them” with the same look of pity and sympathy 
which He had cast on the rich young man. Hence, 
when Peter addressed the Saviour, he “began to 
say,” he “answered,” or made confession (Matt. 
rére dwoxpiOels; Mark, fiptaro Acyew). The state 
ment, “We have forsaken all, and followed Thee,” 
seemed intended to meet the objection on the score 
of being rich. Still he ventured to imply that they 
were not wholly without some claim; nor does he 
appear to have perceived any incongruity in this 
Luke and Mark omit the question: “‘ What shall we 
have?” although their narratives imply that he had 
proffered some claim. This diffidence, and the inde 
finite wording of the inquiry, deserve notice. The 
expectation of a retribution constituted tke difference 


‘between the Christian and the Sadducee, who, from 


the premise, that we ought to love virtue for its own 
sake, drew the erroneous conclusion, that we should 
expect no further retribution than the inward reward 
which virtue afforded to him that practised it. The 
answer of Christ shows that He acknowledges the 
validity of our hope of a future reward. At the same 
time, it also indicates that the disciples had not yet 
learned fully to understand the spirituality and the 
bearing of these relations. 

2. The promise of the Lord implies the full estab- 
lishment of His spiritual kingdom, which consists not 
merely in the restoration of the original state of 
things in Paradise, but also in the full development 
of the first into the second: life (1 Cor. xv.) In 
other words, the complete redemption of the world 
will at the same time be its transformation, when re 
generated humanity shall dwell in a completely re- 
generated world. The centre of this completion of 
all things shall be the manifestation of Christ in His 
glory, when He shall appear in all His heavenly 
brightness. Then all relationships shall partake of, 
and reflect, the splendor of His manifestation. This 
will also apply to the administration of His Apostles, 
as the representatives of His rule over the twelve 
tribes—a symbolical term, intended to indicate the 
whole variety of spiritual stages and experiences in 
the kingdom of heaven. This administration, which 
at the final manifestation of Christ is to appear in its 
completeness, commenced with His resurrection. 
The gradual increase of their power and influence 
here would correspond with the progress of Christ's 
work, and ‘the spread of holiness and salvation; 
while at the same time it would be a token of ther 
future glory in heaven, and of their final acknowledg- 
ment on earth. . 

8. Our’ Lord adds to the assurance originally 

iven to the disciples, a more general promise ad 
diressal to all belicvers, In the higher sense, and in 
its real spiritual bearing, every Christian is to receive 
a hundred-fold for the outward sacrifices which he 
may have made on behalf of Christ. Similarly, 
the Apostle Paul reminds us that all things are 
ours (1 Cor. iii, 21; comp. Rom. viii. 28). In the 
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Gospel of Mark the special retributions are enume- 
rated.* 


4, Having met the hope of His disciples in ref- 
erence to a future reward, the Lord Jesus, in ver. 
80, removes any misunderstanding by striking at the 
root of anything like a mercenary spirit. He teaches 
them that the reward is of free grace. Not that it is 
arbitrary, but that it is not determined by outward 
priority, either in reference to rank, talent, or time; 
and that it corresponds to the state of mind and 
heart, the fundamental characteristic and test being 
complete self-surrender and absence of any claim or 
pretension on our part. Peter required this instruc- 
tion all the more, that he was certainly not entitled 
to say: “ We have forsaken all.” If this had been 
the case, they would not soon afterward have for- 
saken the Master and fled. But the kingdom of hea- 
ven is within,—it is not a system of merit and re 
ward, but the sway and rule of free love. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The free reward in the kingdom of love.—The in- 
quiry of the disciples as to their reward: 1. What it 
implies: to forsake all things, etc. 2. How difficult 
it is rightly to express this inquiry. 8. How the 
Lord admits the rightness of this hope. 4. How He 
reproves and instructs the disciples in this matter.— 
Certainty of the great reward: 1. Corresponding to 
our renunciation; 2. confirmed to us by a solemn 
Amen of the Lord (ver, 28); 3. illustrated by the 

Yelations existing in the natural world; 4. presented 
in its unity and depth (as inheriting eternal life); 
5. necessarily determined by the free love of God.— 
The kingdom of heaven, as that of reward by grace, 
a bl realm: 1. It is infinitely elevated above the 
pride of self-sufficient virtue; 2. above the mercena- 
ry spirit of selfishness and servility.—Virtue which 
disclaims all reward is not genuine. It wants, 1. the 
light of truth; 2. the warmth of life; 8. the faithful- 
ness of love; 4. the crown of hope.—A mercenary 
spirit loosing its reward even here: 1. Ita service is 
merely external (a kind of spiritual prasad 2. its 
worldly merit meets with a worldly, but only appa- 
rent, reward.—The fact, that faith is accompanied by 
peace, is itself an earnest of future blessedness.—The 
great renovation of all things forming the certain 


am Se aa the beautiful verse of Novalis (von Harden- 
rg): 


prospect of Christians. 1. Its certainty—(a) from. 
the fact of Christ’s advent from heaven (the First- 
born of all creatures, the First-born from the dead) ; 
(5) from the regeneration of believers; (c) from the 
birth-throes of the ancient world. 2. The prospectg 
it opens: (a) These are infinitely new, and yet famil- 
iar to us, being the transformation of things seen; 
(5) they are infinitely rich and varied, yet compre- 
hended in this one thing—eternal life; (c) they are 
definite, yet mysterious, on account of the change of 
relations: The last shall be first, etc.—Solemnity of 
the Baring, Many that are first, etc.—Rev. xxi. 5: 
‘“‘ Behold, I make all things new.” 

Starke :—If the Saviour had bestowed on Peter 
the supreme rule of the Church on the occasion men- 
tioned in ch. xvi., this question would have had no 
meaning.— Canstein: The man who, although hav- 
ing little, gives it up for the sake of God, and asks 
for nothing more than His presence, has in reality 
forsaken much, Ps, lxxiii. 25, 26.—The complete re- 
ward of believers will certainly take place, but only 
at the final regeneration of all things.—The whole 
world shall, as it were, be born anew.—The faithful 
disciples and followers of Jesus shall sit with Him 
on His throne, Rev. iii. 21.—Zeisius: Proud self- 
righteousness and a mercenary spirit ensure their 
own ruin; while humility and working out our salva- 
tion with fear and trembling are the means of pre- 
serving us from falling, Phil. ii. 12.—In eternity 
many of our earthly positions shall be reversed. 

Gerlach :—Although the apostles belonged to the 
lower ranks of society, they were not strictly speak- 
ing poor. Thus we read in Mark i. 20, that the fa- 
ther of James and John had employed hired ser- 
vants.*—When this promise was given, Judas was 
still one of the twelve, yet it profited him not, A 
sad evidence this, how little good may be derived 
from merely outward fellowship with the disciples, 
if in mind and heart we are strangers to Jesus. 

Heubner :—Gregory the Great (Moralia): We 
forsake all, if we retain nothing.—Peter referred not 
to the reward, but to its desert.—To judge means to 
rule, John xvii. 18, 22.—Many a proud critic, who 
has looked with contempt upon the Apostles, shall 
one day behold them with terror.—If you surrender 
to Christ all you have, He will bestow upon you all 
He has.—The Christian is daily called upon to deny 
himself for the sake of Christ.—Montaigne, Essais, 1. 
27: Christianity alone renders perfect friendship pos- 
sible. 


“Wo ich Thn nur habe, a 
Jat mein Vateriand ; * (It is often inferred from eis ra Y8ia in John xix. 27, 
Undies paelee pos eas that St. John had a house of bis own in Jernsalem~ although 
Langat vermwate Brader the term probably ae piles in a general sense to his home, 
ich nun in osinen Jingern wieder.” wherever it was.—P. 8.] 


B. The Reward in the Spirit of Free Grace. The Parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard. Cu. XX. 
1-16. é ; 


(The Gospel for Septuagesima.) 


1 For the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that ts a householder [like to a hu- 
man householder, dvOpdrw oixodeo7éry], which [who] went out early in the morning to 
2 hire labourers into his vineyard. And when he had agreed [having agreed, cvpgdwr7- 
gas] with the labourers for a penny [denAry, or shilling|' a day, he sent them into his 
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vineyard. And he went out about the third hour [at nine o’chock, a. u.], and saw others 
standing idle in the market-place, And said unto them, Go ye also into the vineyard; 
and whatsoever is right I will give you. And they went their way. Again he went 
out about the sixth [at noon] and ninth hour [at three o'clock, r. w.], and did likewise. And 
about the eleventh hour [an hour before sunset] he went out, and found others standing 
idle,* and saith unto them, Why stand ye here all the day idle? They say unto him, 
Because no man hath hired us. He saith unto him, Go ye also into the vineyard; and 
8 whatsoever is right, that shall ye receive.* So when even [evening] was come, the 
lord of the vineyard saith unto his steward [overseer], Call the labourers, and give 

9 them their hire, beginning from the last unto the first. And when they came that were 
hired about the eleventh hour, they received every man a penny [dendry, shilling]. 

10 But when the first came, they supposed that they should have received [should receive, 
+ 11 Ayovrar] more; and they likewise received every man a pemy [denary]. And when 
they had received 7, they murmured against the goodman of the house [householder, 

12 oixodeordrov], Saying, These last have wrought [made] bué one hour, and thou hast 
made them equal unto us, which [who] have borne the burden and heat of the day. 
13 But he answered one of them, and said, Friend,‘ I do thee no wrong: didst not thou 
14 agree with me for a penny [denary, or fo ? Take that thine ts [what is thine, 


J Co or mm 


ro o6y, lit.: the thine], and go thy way: [but] I will give unto this last, even as unto 
15 thee. Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine own? Is thine eye evil, be- 
16 cause 1am good? So the last shall be first, and the first last: for many be [are] call 
ed, but few chosen.® 


1Ver.2—[Ex Snvaplou. The foreign term ought to have beer retained tn English, as Matthew retained tho Latia 
denarius in Greek. The English Version is here peculiarly unfortunate, and makes a falee impression on the commoa 
reader. A penny would be a poor reward indeed, but a donariue is worth more than seven English pence or fifteen 
American centa, and was a liberal day’s w at that time. About two thirds of a Roman denfry (not a fuldendry as 
generally stated) was the daily pay uf the Roman soldier. Comp. Tacitus, Annal.1.17. Polybius (if. 15) mentions that 
the chargo for a day's entertainment in the inns of Cisalpine Gaul was only balf an ass or one twentieth of a denariss. 
Bengel intimates that the dally wages in his time (before the middle of the last century) were not higher: Denariue erat 
diurna merces, ut fere est terno die. Shilling would be a far better popular equivalent for riues than penny. 
See note 4 on p. 882,—P. 8.) 

2Vor.6.—Aypous (idle) is wanting in Codd. B., C., D., L., and many others [also in Cod. Sinait.], and ts inserted 
from ver. 8 and the question immediately following. In this place tt does not strepgthen, but weaken the sense. 

2 Ver. 7.—The words: and whatsoever ts right, that shall ye receive, wal & day 7 Sinatoy AhWeede, 
are missing in Codd. B., D., L., Z, [Cod. Sinait.}, the Valgate, and other old versions, Meyer, however, obferres that the 
expression AfWeo@e instead of daw byuiy speaks against the insertion of this sentence from ver. 4. 


4 Ver. 18.—[Friend is almost too strong for the Greek éraipe (comrade, companion, fellow), while ‘‘fellow,” = 
now used, would be too disrespectful. It is here used as a term of cautious respect with reproving import. The Vulgate 
translates : amice; Augustine better: sodalis; all the German versions but one: Freund, as all English versions bare 
Sriend. The word is often used in the address of a superior to an inferior, as a servant orn disciple, and occurs fuur times ia 
the N. T.: bere, Matt. xxii. 12 (of the yuest who had no wedding garment), xxvi. 50 (of Judas when he betrayed his Mas 
ter with a kiss), and xi. 16; in the last passage the E. V. translates : fe//ows, in all others: . Grotius: “ Compelia- 
to leviter notis accommodata.” Meyer compares the German KXamerad, but aa like fellow, would not be dignified 
enough. We must, therefore, retain friend in the absence of a precise equivalent.—P. 8.] 

® Ver. 16—The last words: toAAol ydp elacy eAnrol, dAlyor 8t éxAexrol, are not found in B, L, 
Z., [and Cod. Sinai.t}], Copt. Sahbid. But Meyer rightly objects to the b 
there was no occasion for it here, the words ap ng rather out of place in this connection. [Lachmann, Tischendorf es 
of 1859), and Alford retain the sentence, and endorf saya: Cur vero ew ogril, 14 huo transtulerini vin dizxeris, 
homeoteleuton écxaTOI—éxAexTOI easily explains the omission of the sentence by some transcribers. KAqrTok 
and €«Aextof area paronomasia in Greek, which is lost inthe E. V. In German it might be rendered by erwdA# 
and auserwdahlt.—P. S.] 


Loeffler, 1726; F. A. Ziilich, 1741; J. R. Kiesling, 
1740; J. H. Sthramm, 1775, etc. Of English ex 
sitions, see especially Traencn, Notes on the P. 
Ver. 1. For the kingdom of heaven is like. | 9th Lond. ed., 1868, pp. 161-184, and Alford és loc. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


thesis of interpolation from Matt. xx. 14, since © 


—This parable is evidently intended as an illustra- 
tion and explanation of Christ’s former teaching 
[especially of the last verse of the preceding chapter, 
as is shown by the connecting ydp. Hence the divi- 
sion of chapters here, as Trench justly observes, is 
peculiarly unfortunate.] For a number of ancient 
treatises on this parable, see Lilienthal’s Bibl. Archi- 
varius, p. 91; for more recent discussions, the Stu- 
dien und Kritiken (Rupprecht, 1847, p. 896 sqq.; 
Steffensen, 1848, p. 686 sqq.). On the difficulties of 
this parable {second only to those of the parable of 
the Unjust Steward], see Heubner, p. 300. 


as 
dissertations on the Parabola de Goes tn Vinea, 
a 


by J. L. Mosheim, 1724; A. H. Faust, 1725; F. 8. 


—P. 8. . 

A Dia householder.—In contrast to God, 
who is the Householder in the highest and truest 
sense. As in ch. xiii. 24; xviii. 28. [It is plain 
that the householder signifies God; the vineyard, 
the kingdom of heaven (comp. Is. v. 1-7; Cant 
Vili. 12); the steward (ver. 8), Christ; the twelfth hour 
of the day, or the evening, the parusia of Christ; the 
other hours, the different periods of calling and its 
service. The difficulty lies in the symbolical meani 
of the dendry and in determining the chief lesson 
the ble. See below.—P. 8. 

fer. 2. For a denary (or shilling) a day— 
Both these terms are intended to express the fact, 


{ 
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that the servants were hired in the proper sense of 
the term, which is also implied in éx Snyvaplouv. 
A Roman denarius was the common pay for a day’s 
labor (Tob. v. 14: a drachma). The Attic drachma 
was equal to the Roman denarius, and amounted to 
six oboli, or about seven and a half pence sterling, or 
fifteen American cents. “That this hire was equita- 
ble,* appears from the ciroumstance that at a time 
of scarcity, the denarius would be sufficient to pur- 
chase what was requisite for man’s daily support; 
Rev. vi. 6.” Starke. 

[The meaning of the denfry is a cruz interpretum, 
and reminds us of what Chrysostom and Maldonatus 
say in loc., that we must not scrupulously press every 
particular in a parable, but keep always in view the 

eral sco Parables are poetic pictures taken 
froin real life for the illustration of the higher truths 
and realities of the kingdom of heaven, and contain 
with the essential figures some ornamental touches 
which are necessary for the artistic finish, although 
they may not express definitely a corresponding idea 
or fact in the spiritual world. The denfry here un- 
doubtedly conveys the idea of reward, but in a very 
general way. As soon as we particularize it, we get 
into almost inextricable difficulties. Two opposite 
views must be mentioned. (1) The denary means 
the zemporal reward only, and those who were hired 
first, while they receive their stipulated den4ry, lose 
eternal life and are ultimately lost. The Lord says 

‘to them at last: Take thy miserable penny, the 
‘wages of a day-laborer on earth, and go thy way 
(Braye), i. ¢., depart from Me (ver. 14). So Luther 
‘(in his later writings: The penny is the temporal 
| good, the favor of the householder, the eternal good ; 
the murmuring laborers trot away with their penny, 


' and are damned), more recently Stier (who zealously 
| and elaborately defends this interpretation), W. Nast 


(who fully agrees with him), and Wordsworth. At 
first sight this view offers a plausible escape from the 
difficulties of the second, but it is hardly in keeping 
with the dignity of the parable, and is made impos- 


' sible by the fact that the penny is paid at the close 
| of the day, #.¢., at the end of man’s life or the day 


of final account, when the temporal reward ceases. 
Godliness is indeed profitable for all things and has 
the promise of this life as well as of that which is to 
come; but the temporal blessings accompany the 
work itself, while the eternal reward follows it after 
it is finished. (2) The den4ry means efernal salva- 
tion. So Origen, Augustine (Serm. 848: ‘ Denartus 
ille vita aterna eat, omnibus par est”), Gregory 
I. Bernard, Luther (in his Com. on Gal. iii. 2), Mal- 
donatus (salus ¢ vita eterna), Meyer (das Messiani- 
ache pir igd ara Ata some modification: the bless- 
of communion, see his Doctrinal 

Ats below), Alford (eternal life, or God Him- 

self), and many others. To this view the following 
objections may be urged: (a) Eternal life is not a re- 
ward or wages for work performed, but a free gift 
of grace. All right; yet there is a reward of grace 
as well as a reward of merié, and in the former sense 
eternal life is constantly represented by Christ and 
the apostles as a pisdds (variously rendered in the E. 
V. by reward, hire, and wages), see Matt. v. 12 
¢ t is your reward in heaven”); x. 41, 42; 
e vi. 23, 85; x. 7; John iv. 36; 1 Cor. iii 8, 


e pty must be the meaning of die Britiexerr dieses 
Tagelohns, 
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14; etc. The selection of so small a price as a de- 
nary for so great a good as eternal life is to be ex- 
plained from the nature of the parable and the fact 
that a denary was the usual pay for a day’s work.— 
(5) The laborers who were first called, engaged in 
the service of God in a mercenary spirit, which is in- 
dicated by éx Snvaplov, t. ¢., for the sake of a den&- 
ry,” and their murmuring and dissatisfaction, as well 
as the rebuke administered to them on the day of 
account (vers. 11-15), seems inconsistent with the 
fact of their final salvation. For envy, as Words- 
worth remarks, disqualifies for heaven and is an in- 
ward hell. But it should be observed, first, that the 
murmuring occurs before they enter into heaven 
proper; secondly, that the laborers who were call- 
ed first, are placed, not oudside of the kingdom of 
heaven, but simply /as¢t in the kingdom, xix. 30; xx. 
16; thirdly, that we have a full parallel in the para- 
ble of the Prodigal Son, whose elder brother showed 
envy and anger at the mercy extended to the Prodi- 
gal, and yet the father expressly said unto him: 
“Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I have is 
thine ;” Luke xv. 28-31. In both cases this mani- 
festation of dissatisfaction must be explained from a 
primary reference of the parable to the Jews and 
their inveterate and almost insurmountable prejudice 
against the Gentiles. It is introduced for the pur- 
pose of rebuking their mercenary and envious dispo- 
sition, and commending the more disinterested spirit 
of the Gentile converts who went to work as soon as 
they were called, without a definite agreement as to 
price, but implicitly trusting in the justice and mercy 
of the householder, who would give them far more 
than they could ask or deserve, But although the 
laborers who were called first, were ultimately ad- 
mitted into heaven with the rest, yet many of them 
occupy there the last place, and enjoy a far inferior 
degree of glory than many others who were called 
last. Calum omnibus est idem, sed gloria dispar, or 
as Augustine has it: r dispar, celum com- 


mune, Thus the denfry, or final reward, although — 


the same objectively considered, is very different sub- 
jectively, according to the different d of capa- 
city for bliss, and moral perfection on the part of the 
receivers. Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 41, and the parable of 
the talents, Matt. xxv. 15-80, and the parable of the 
pounds, Luke xix. 12-26. With this explanation we 
regard the second view as substantially correct, cer- 
tainly preferable to the first, although it is doubtful 
whether we are authorized, in the original sense and 
intent of the parable, to go beyond the general idea 
of reward. Comp. Lange’s Doctrinal Thoughts be- 
low.—P, 8. 

The ja day refers.to that period of time 
in the narrower sense. The Jews reckoned the day 
in the wider sense from sunset to sunset (comp. 
Lev. xxiii. 832). Before the Babylonish captivity 
the day was divided into morning, noon, evening, 
and a twofold twilight. Gradually, however, the di- 
vision into hours was introduced, which in the Qld 
Testament occur under the Chaldee designation of 
mSO. The Jews seem to have adopted the division 
of the day into hours during their residence in Baby- 
lon. As every natural day was divided into twelve 
hours, their duration necessarily varied at different 


* (Mergen én loo.: “’Ex signifies not the price (which 
would be expressed by the genitive, ver. 18), although the 
dendry is the price, but it represents this prico as the causal 
feature or motive of the agreement, Comp. Matthias, p. 


1384."—P. 8.] 
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periods of the year. The longest day in Palestine 
consists of fourteen hours and twelve minutes; the 
shortest, of nine hours and forty-eight minutes. 
About the third hour, or at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the market-place would be full of people. ‘“ Vi- 
trings applies the term hours to different periods of 
history. Thus he ‘early in the morming,’ 
== Adam; ‘the third hour,’ = Abraham; ‘the sixth 
hour,’ = Moses; ‘the ninth hour,’ = the latter 
times, when the Edomites, under John Hyrcanus, 
became converts to Judaism; ‘the eleventh hour,’ 
the time of Christ. Similarly and Hila- 

.?* Heubner.—On this point comp. the Docrinal 

his below. 

Ver. 4. Whatever is right—In the general 
sense; whatever is equitable. The idea of a regular 
engagement for a definite hire gradually disappears. 
The first laborers were hired for a day; their enu- 
meration vane not only fixed, but se as their 
motive (¢«). The next laborers were merely promis- 
ed an equitable acknowledgment of their services ; 
while in the last instance, according to the best ac- 
credited (ver. 7), no promise at all was 
made to those who went into the vineyard. 

Ver. 7. Because no man hath hired us.— 
This trait is of great importance in the interpretation 
of the parable. Comp. Rom. xi.; Acts xiv. 16. 

Ver. 8. Unto his éxitpowos.—The 
term was equally applied to those who administered 
whole provinces and single households. In this case, 
the steward of a household. (Christ is the overseer 
set over the house of God and entrusted with the 
whole economy of salvation including the distribu- 
tion of the final rewards, Heb. iii. 6; John v. 27; 
Rev. ii. 7, 10, 17, 28, etc—P. 8.]—Their hire— 
Meyer: The hire which the master had previously 
told him to give. But in this case it is intended to 
combine the idea of a day’s hire with that of hire in 


the more general sense; in short, the full amount of 
their hire. 
Ver. 9. [It is a gratuitous assumption that the 


last hired laborers worked as much in one hour as 
the rest during several hours or the whole day, and 
that for this reason they received the same reward. 
God does, indeed, not measure His reward by the 
= of man’s life, but by the intensity of his labor 
a the fidelity of his services, and the parable im- 
plies a protest against the ntilattve appreciation 
of men’s works, as distinct 1 from the tats 

But this is not the matin lesson of the parable, as 


Maldonatus} and Kuinoel affirm, else the circum- | all 


stance, on which the narrative turned, would have 
been mentioned in this place or afterwards.—P. 8.] 
Ver. 12. Have done (spent) but one hour, 
éxolnoayv.—Not ht, but passed one hour in 
working. Evidently indicating their contempt for 
the others; which also appears from such expressions 
as “these last,” and from their laying stress on their 
own work. This is likewise implied in the 
ment of the words: “Thou hast made them equal 


* fally also Gregory (Zomil 19 in Zeang.) who 
aac one mierniog to the age from Adam to Noah, the third 
bour to the age from Noah to Abraham, the sixth hour to that 
from Abraham to Moses, the ninth hour to that from Moses 
to Christ, and the eleventh hour to that from Christ to the 
end of the world. But the same writer ap lies the different 
hours aleo to the different ages in the lille of individuals: 
childhood, youth, manhood, old age, and the years of decre- 

tude. The latter interpretation is also held by Jerume, 
heophylact, Maldonatas.—P. 8. 

fd de ergo parabola mercedem vita aterna 

ute eed Labori 4 operi, quod 


rm cee us bia mahi tole the — gion 
y ing wrought for twelve hours), and its heat 
(at noon).”" Katcey, lit: the scorcher, used bere 
in the general sense for noon-day heat, but in the 
Sept. frequently for the hot wind the south. 

Ver. 18. But he answered one of them.— 
This trait must not be overlooked. The householder 
does not deem it necessary to excuse his conduct be- 
fore all the laborers, and only explains it to one of 

by way of information for the rest. 
nd.—-Not ironically, but as an expression 
of kindness, to show that the rebuke waich followed 
was not the result of partiality. 

Ver. 15. Is thine eye evil ?—Not 2 doubtfal 
question, nor a mere suggestion, but intended to 
show the impropriety of such evil seeing, when the 
householder manifested so much kindness. On the 
expression é6o@aApds btdilead comp. Matt. vi. 


28; Ptov. xxviii. 22. In instance it refers to 
en History records the terrible consequences of 
such “an evil eye” ever since the time of Cain. 


Eastern and Southern nations assign a pernicious 
and baneful effect to the evil eye. 

Ver. 16. The last be first.—On the 
ground to which we have before referred, the state- 
ment is here reversed. 

[This verse contains the lesson of the parable, 
comp. the last verse of the preceding chapter and the 
connecting ydp in the first verse of this. It illus- 
trates the truth that many (not all, ace xix. 30) first 
shall be last, and (many) last shall be first, or that 
the order in the calling of individuals and nations 
will in many cases be reversed in their final position 
in heaven. This truth is an enco ent to those 
who are called at a late period of lives, but still 
more a solemn warning to those who are called early, 
urging them to be humble and ever mindful of their 
unworthiness before God, lest they be overtaken by 
others or forfeit the reward altogether. Bengel ob 
serves on tcovra:: respectu apostolorum non eat 

ictto sed admonitio. The admonition cobtalbed i 
the words: the firet shall be last, was intended first 
for apostles, especially for Peter, whose sclf-exalti 
and somewhat mercenary question in ch. xix. 
called forth this parable, and whose subsequent his- 
tory sadly revealed the danger of self-confidence; 
then for Jewish Christians generally, who were #0 
prone to look down with envy upon the Gentile coa- 
verts, and to set up peculiar claims, as if salvation 
was of merit and not of free grace; and lastly, for 
isti who enjoy special spiritual privi 
and the great bi of an early acquaintance with 
the Saviour.—This is the main lesson of the 
as plainly set forth in the opening and conclu 
sentences, What other commentators have set f 
as the main lesson, is either not taught at all, or 
taught only incidentally or by implication, as: the 
equality of rewards in the kingdom of heaven (Av 
gustine, etc.; but this must be modified by the doo 
trine of different degrees of glory); the kingdom of 
heaven is of grace, not of debt, but God will strictly 
fulfil all his covenant promiee in its integrity (Rupp- 
recht, Alford); God rewards not according to the 
time, but according to the kind and fidelity of service 
(Maldonatus), etc.—P. S.] 

For many are called.—Our Lord here shows 
that this reversal of the outward order was not arbi- 
trary, but depended upon a higher and internal order. 
Those who are chosen do not exclude them that are 
merely called; but, from their earnestness and the 
absence of all mercenary spirit, they occupy a higher 


r 
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place than the latter. This characteristic is indicat- 
ed in the parable by the circumstance, that these 
laborers went to the vineyard without the promise 
of any definite hire, and even without the assurance 
of any reward at all. On the other hand, in Matt. 
xxii. 14 the expression chosen applies to a real selec- 
tion from among these that were called or invited, to 


erence between those who are called and those who 
are chosen is only indicated in our passage, while it 
is fully carried out in ch. xxii. [TrexcH explains: 
“Many are called to work in God’s vineyard, but 
few retain that temper of spirit, humility, and sub- 


Similarly Alford, who 
disconnects these words from the parable. But the 
connection is more readily accounted for if we ex- 
plain the sentence somewhat differently here, from 
what is its obvious ing in the parable of the 
Marriage of the King’s Son (Matt xxil. 14), where it 
contains the moral of the parable. Brnaet in loc. 
observes: “"ExAexro!l exquisili pra aliis, Vide- 
tur, hoc loco, ubi primum occurrit, non omnes salvan- 
dos denotare, horum excellentissimoe.” So Ols- 
hausen, who makes the called and the chosen alike 
partakers of final salvation, but with different de- 


grees of standing.—P. §.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1, Meaning of this parable.—It is unn to 
rove that the vineyard le intended to designate the 
Kingdom of heaven (see Isa. v. 1; Matt. xxi. 28, 33). 
The kingdom of heaven is compared to a vineyard 
because it produces the noblest fruita, even love, 
peace, and blessedness, of which the precious fruit 
of the vine is a faint emblem. Besides, the need of 
careful cultivation and of seasonable weather, as also 
of good soil and sunny exposure, and of a favorable 
climate, are features which make the vineyard a fit 
symbol of the kingdom of heaven. 

But the first point to be ascertained is, whether 
the vineyard is intended as an emblem of the king- 
dom of God generally, in its various economies, or 
only of the New Testament economy of the Church. 
Acco to Gray, Seiler, and others, the first hired 
were the Jews, and those who were last engaged, the 
Gentiles. Heubner denies the correctness of this 
view. It is certainly of great importance to remem- 
ber that this parable was primarily, and almost ex- 
clusively, intended for the disciples. Hence it must 
evidently refer, in the first place, to the New Testa- 
ment economy, although it is at the same time ap- 
plicable to the various economies of the kingdom of 
God; while Matt. xxi. 33 primarily refers to the Old 
Testament economy and its termination. By thus 
restricting the import of the parable, its leading 
features become more distinct and definite. Above 
all, it is of the greatest importance to keep in mind 
that it is intended to illustrate the statement, “ Many 
that are first shall be last,” but not meant to teach 
that ail that are first shall be last, etc. Perhaps we 
might arrive at such a conclusion from the circum- 
stance, that in the parable all that are first are de- 
scribed as sures the same mercenary spirit; but 
this is only intended to convey the idea that, as a 
body, and in reference to their general spirit, such 
was the case. We shall by and by see in what sense 
this was true. 


To return: The vineyard is the om of hea- 
ven under the New Testament, from its first com- 
mencement; the householder is God (seé the pas- 
sages above quoted); the steward is Christ, in His 
capacity as the Judge of the world (Matt. xxv.); the 
laborers are, in the first place, the regular ministers 
in the kingdom of God, and secondarily, believers 
in general. To this interpretation Heubner objects, 
that the people must be represented by the vineyard 
itself. In answer to this, we again remind the read- 
er, that symbolical expressions must not be confound- 
ed with ig ate statements. Thus, on one occasion, 
our Lord Himself is compared to a vine (John xv. 
1); while on another, even the weakest Christians 
may be designated as laborers in the vineyard, just as 
in Matt. xxi. 81 converted publicans and harlots are 
compared to the son who, returning to his obedience, 


goes to work in the vineyard. Every Christian must - 


seek to advance the kingdom of God, or be a laborer 
in His vineyard—by his confession, by his Christian 
conduct, and, above all, by the spiritual character 
which attaches to his ordinary labor and avocation, 
however humble it may appear in the sight of men. 
The different laborers evidently indicate not only 
different stages of faith and worth, but also difference 
of individuality. Their reward is given them indi- 
vidually, while the explanation of the householder 
is also-addressed to one of them individually. Sim-. 
ilarly, the different hours refer not only to different 
periods in the history of the Church, but aJsoq to dif- 


ferent stages in our own life and experience, although 


the former idea is perhaps more prominently brought 
out. Hence we may remark, that those who were 
hired “early in the ome ” were not merely the 
Apostles, but also Jewish Christians generally. Ac- 
cordingly, the whole of that class are represented in 
the parable as displaying a mercenary spirit—a char- 
acteristic which, so Tar as the Apostles were concern- 
ed, was only intended as a warning. This will also 
assist us in explaining the statement about the de- 
nfry. Those who were hired in the third hour were 
found standing in the market-place. This may prob- 
ably be referred to the Jewish proselytes, who congre- 
gated along with the Jews in the most public place 
of the kingdom of heaven as then existing, or in the 
synagogue. Those who were hired at the sixth and 
the ninth hour, were the Gentile races who inhabited 
the ancient Greek and Roman empires, and those 
barbarous tribes who, after the migration of nations, 
were brought into the Church. Lastly, they who 
were converted at the eleventh hour may be the last 
fruits from among the Jews and Gentiles, gathered 
through the missionary labors of the latter days. 
The evening is the hour of final reward for those who 
labored in the vineyard. That festive evening of the 
Church will take place at the second appearing of 
Christ—which must not be confounded with the final 
judgment ;—while, so far as each individual is con- 
cerned, the festive evening commences with our en- 
trance into the Church triumphant, although in a 
certain sense it may be said to begin whenever we 
taste of the blessings connected with the invisible 
Church. From the general character of this para- 
ble, it is evident that its main point lies in the idea 
of an hour of reward. It is not easy to ascertain 
the exact meaning attaching to the hire of a de- 
néry or shilling (see Heubner, p. 800). Gerhard re- 
marks, in his ‘Harmonia, that the dendry refers to 
Christ Himself; while, according to Augustine and 
Luther (Gall. iii. 2), it means eternal life. In an. 
other place, however, Luther remarks that the dené 
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ry referred to temporal possessions,* while the favor 
of the householder constituted the eternal reward of 
the laborers. Heubner suggests that the denary re- 
fers to the reward generally; H. Miiller, that it ap- 
plies to all rewards of grace, both in this and in a 
future life. But if the labor in the vineyard is per- 
formed in the service of the Church, the hire must 
equally refer to Christian fellowship. This blessi 

may be characterized as forming part of the outw. 

manifestation of the kingdom of Christ and of its 
benefits. By the word and sacraments—by which 
Christ is brought to us—we have even now “ part 
and Jot in this matter.” But the history of the Jew- 
ish Christian Church shows that we may lose our en- 


joyment of this portion even while possessing it, 

hey had agreed with the Householder é« dnva- 
pfou: for the sake of the kingdom of Messiah, and 
of their part in it, they had gone into the vineyard, 


orentered the Church. It deserves notice, that the 
prospect of this kingdom was not so clearly set be- 
fore those who—so to speak—were engaged at a 
later hour. In their case, only a general promise 
was given, and they were to receive whatsoever was 
right. On this assurance they went into the vine- 
yard. Lastly, as we have seen, according to the 
best reading (ver. 7), no mention of any reward was 
made to those who came at the eleventh hour. Ap- 
parently, they were satisfied to be delivered from 
total inactivity, and happy at the prospect of secur- 
ing by their labors the favor of Him who had call- 
ed them. This will serve to explain how, while the 
same reward was given to all, it led to such a differ- 
ence of feeling among the laborers. Manifestly, any 
idea of dissatisfaction or murmuring would be en- 
tirely inadmissible, if the reward accorded to the 
laborers had referred either to Christ Himeelf, or else 
to eternal life. On the other hand, temporal posses- 
sions would scarcely be characterized as a reward 
for labor in the vineyard of the Lord. But a share 
in the blessings of the Church, or in the manifesta- 
tion of Christ, is a spiritual possession, which at the 
same time may produce in different persons different, 
and even contrary, results. This may also serve to 
throw some light on the parable of the ten virgins. 
It accounts for the dissatisfaction of the first labor- 
ers on receiving the same reward as the last. The 
Jewish Christians were dissatisfied because the Gen- 
tiles were to. obtain the same share in the blessings 
of the Church, or in the kingdom of Messiah. They 
expected that some distinctive privileges would ac- 
crue to them, and thus lapsed into Ebiénism, and in 
the end became the last (even as is the case with the 
Jewish nation generally). Similarly, at the moment 
when Judas obtained his share in the Church, at the 
first celebration of the Eucharist, his murmuring and 
dissatisfaction became open apostasy. 

This leads us to the next inquiry, whether those 
who were last rewarded were in reality lost, as their 
murmuring and envy would seem to indicate, or 
whether they were only reproved for their preten- 
sions and claims. The fact that they received a de- 
nary seems in favor of the latter view; but, on the 
other hand, they appear to have raised some objec- 
tions to taking their hire, as appears from the ex- 
pression, “Take what is thine.” When combining 
this with the circumstance that they were last re- 
warded, we infer that our Lord intends to indicate 
that an immense difference of internal capability for 
spiritual blessings existed between them—pointing 


* [So also Stier, Naet, and Wordsworth.—P. 8.} 
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forward to the contrast of eternal blessedness and 
everlasting misery. This is also implied in the par 
able of the prodigal son, while it is fully brought out 
in that of the wise and foolish virgins. We need 
scarcely add that such was really the case in the his- 
tory of the Church. While the one party regarded 
the denary as a scanty and even poor re the 
other took it as a sign and seal of the infinite favor 
of the Master, and of the free love of God and of 
Christ. Thus legalism regards, for example, the 
Lord’s Supper as a merely outward ordinance, imply- 
ing legal absolution and reconciliation with the 
Church ; while to the humble believer it is a seal of 
pardon and of final salvation. This difference of 
view depends on whether we regard the kingdom of 
heaven in an outward and legalistic manner as con- 
ferring certain privileges and rewards, or in an ir 
ward and spiritual manner as the kingdom of free 
love. But there are certain characters who, though § 
intensely conscientious and earnest, are destitute of 
love. In their case, the difference between those that 
are chosen depends exclusively on a smaller aL 
for receiving the blessing. But those who are self- 
ish and mere professors are not only less capable of 
receiving the blessing; they also convert the bless 
ing into a curse. Thus the shilling of reward be 
comes to them ultimately a punishment and a judg- 
ment. But in this parable this point is only alluded 
tq; the main object being to show that many of the 
last shall be first, to the glory and praise of free 
grace, and as displaying the righteousness and glory 
of God. 

2. On a previous occasion, the Lord: had taught 
the disciples that the grace of God and the faith or 
unbelief of man were capable of annulling and bridg- 
ing over every distance of space in the kingdom of 
heaven (Matt. viii, 11). In the present instance, He 
shows that the same holds true with reference to 
time. Grace can not only equalize, but—so to speak 
—reverse, the times of outward service; and it does 
so in many cases. It scems as if it restored to gen 
uine believers the time which they had lost. Nay, 
it may convert one day into a thousand years, and a 
thousand years into one day. 

8. We would call special attention to the spirit- 
ual progress marked in the parable by the fact, that 
the idea of a hire gradually recedes from view. 

4, The fundamental idea of this parable is the 
free reward of the kingdom of heaven, not as dictat- 
ed by arbitrary motives, but as depending on the in 
ternal state of mind and heart, in opposition to the 
legal and common reward in the service of works, 
which is determined by only outward considerations. 
The kingdom of heaven does not consist in merely out- 
ward performances, to which a certain value attaches. 
This idea, which was so mucli fostered by the legal 
istic spirit of the Pharisees, was all the more effec- 
tually refuted in this parable, tht it seemed at first, 
to a certain extent, to admit its accuracy. But after 
having presented the kingdom of heaven under the 
figure of hired servants, the parable gradually changes, 
and exhibits in all its fulness the economy of sove 
reign mercy, compassion, and love. All these exhi 
bitions are indeed based on the idea of justice— 
every laborer receives a shilling, none receives too lit- 
tle. But in its combination with love, justice assumes 
a higher form, and those who have only labored part 
of the day receive the hire of full work. Hence, ac- 
cording to the notions of legalism, they received too 
much. But manifests itself not only in giving 
the shilling to those who were last engaged, but alse 
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in giving it first to them, while the earliest laborers 
are last paid. Nor is this dispensation arbitrary, but 
based on ¢ruéh, Thus it appears that a mercenary 
spirit Lrings its own judgment. It leads to dissatis- 
faction with the promised reward, and to contempt 
and envy of those who may have been made the sub- 


jects of grace. On the other hand, the latter in re- 


ality possess superior inward qualification, as appedrs 
trom the fact that they agreed to commence labor 
late in the day, and in simple trustfulness, without 
any promise of definite reward. Similarly, it is now 
seen that the shilling, which the one class receives 
with dissatisfaction and murmuring, is hailed by the 
other as a reward of free grace. Thus the parable 
points forward to that of the prodigal, in which the 
elder son is represented as having been all along in 
- his father’s house, and shared all his possessions with- 
out ever rejoicing in his inheritance. Lastly, the 
. Tighteousness of the reward appears from this, that 


while the selfishness of the earlier laborers converts 


their hire into a judgment, it is received by the 


others as a gift of vee by which they become the 

hie servants and fellow-laborers of their Lord and 

ter. 

5. It is important to remember that this reward 
is of grace, although not in the sense of any arbitrari- 
ness, nor to the exclusion of the requirements of 

-6trict justice. haprik bores 3 that we possess is indeed 
a gift of God, in the twofold sense of our having re- 
ceived it either naturally or by grace. Accordingly, 
every idea of merit in the literal or worldly sense is 
entirely excluded; yet there is a reward and return, 
in the relationship subsisting between God and man 
in the covenant, and in the interchange between 
promise and duty. To banish every trace of a mer- 
cenary spirit, it is not necessary to suppose that be- 
Hievers are not to receive any reward, but to recog- 
nize that, along with the penny which Supreme 
Justice has accorded on the ground of free love, we 
have by grace received the whole kingdom of heaven, 
with all that it implies—even as we are able to re- 
eeive it, in humility and self-surrender, and far above 
all that we could ask or desire. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The word of the Lord: “The last shall be first, 
and the firet last.” 1. Illustrated by the parable of 
the laborers in the vineyard; 2. explained by the 
declaration, “‘Many are called, but few chosen.”— 
The laborers in the vineyard: 1. The vineyard of the 
Lord, and labor in it. 2. The calling and the char- 
acter of the laborers. 8. The work and the hire. 4. 
The equality and the difference of the reward.—The 
equality and the difference in the outward form of 
the kingdom of God : 1. The equality and the differ 
ence of the laborers. All are called to.be servants 
in the kingdom ; but one class consists of those who 
are merely called, or who are external and legal la- 
borers, while the others are also chosen, their labor 
being internal and free. 2. The equality and the 
difference ‘of their work. Their service is one of 
simple obedience ; but in the one case there was the 
advantage of priority, while at the same time some 
(not all of them) seem to have felt the service a bur. 
den. The others were engaged for a shorter period, 
but labored in confidence and joy. 38. The equality 
and the difference of the reward: all received the 
shilling. The external blessing attaching to service 
in the kingdom of heaven remains the same. All 


have part in the Church, in its felloyghip and its 
privileges. But to some this appears a scanty hire, 
if not a kind of punishment ; while to those who re- 
ceive it in faith, it is a sign of infinite grace.—Late 
repentance.—The festive evening-time—The reward 
which the Lord will ultimately grant to His servants: 
1. It is not crbitrary, but in accordance with the 
strictest justice (He rewards only His laborers; He 
rewards all His laborers; He gives the same reward 
to all His laborers as such). The equality of tho 
denary a figure of the equality of God’s justice. 2. It 
is not limited, but free and rich, according to the ful- 
ness of His love (even those who were last called re- 
ceived a dendry, and may perhaps have received it 
before the others). 8. It is not a mysterious and si- 
lent fate, but the ways of wisdom, which justify 
themselves.—How the kingdom of free love is rear- 
ed on the basis of God’s justice —The kingdom of 
justice is also that of love: (a) This love is ever just ; 
@) this justice is ever love.—How a mercenary spirit 

estroys the position of a laborer in the kingdom of 
God: He makes merchandize of the calling of God 
Scares of being a fellow-worker, he becomes an un- 
aithful, hired servant); he converts the word of 
God into mere traditions, the work of faith into a 
burden, the hope of a reward into a claim, and the 
blessings granted into a judgment.—The one shilling, 
or the blessing of legal return, may lead some to 
heaven, while others convert it into a curse.—Com- | 
parison between the first and the last laborers: At 
first merely a difference, but at last a contrast, be- 
tween them.—The solemn word of the Judge: Take 
what ts thine. —How self-righteousness brings its own 
judgment.—How it refutes itself: 1. It demands the 
promised reward, and yet always expects more. 2. 
It only seeks its own, and yet looks with envy upon 
others. 8. It does not care for the friendship of the 
Lord nor the prosperity of His vineyard, but attempts 
to use Him and the vineyard as a means toward an 
end; while at the same time he grudges to others 
the favor of the Lord which they enjoy.—The evil 
eye of those who are merely outward workers, as il- 
lustrated by the history of the Church from the com- 
mencement of the kingdom (Cain) until now.—The 
dire effects of this evil eye.—How the grace of God 
makes up for everything to the laborers who have 
entered even at a late hour,—l. for lost time; 2. 
for loss of service ; 3. for a lost life; 4. for the loss 
of the fruits of life—Import of the shilling to various 
classes of laborers: 1. It is viewed as the just re- 
ward: the value of the labor (Church-fellowship in 
return for confession and profession). 2. Viewed 
from a legal point, as if the labor had been forcibly 
taken; in which case it becomes a spiritual judg- 
ment. 8. Viewed as the reward of love: as the 
blessing attaching to genuine labor and the pledge 
of eternal salvation.— W hat has the legal church to 
do with that of love ?—What have those who are 
merely outward laborers to do with the blessedness 
enjoyed by true believers ?—Import of the fact that 
legalism would fain limit and restrain the exercise 
of free grace (the Lord, His love, His grace, heaven, 
the Church, inward life).—The signs of a sad even 
ing-time: 1. Murmuring on looking back on the la- 
bor and its results, 2. An evil eye with reference to 
our neighbor and his success. 3. Self-contradiction, 
and the merited rebuke. 4. The loss of the capa- 
a of enjoying the blessing in peace and gratitude. 
—How the return made us in the kingdom of God 
becomes a real reward: 1. If it has been preceded 
by joy in the work. 2. If it is a pledge of further 
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activity. @ If itis a sign and seal of the favor of 
the Lord.—The characteristic marks of those who 
are chosen: 1. They wait for the call of love with- 
out knowing it. 2. They gladly enter the kingdom 
of love without hesitating. 8. They do service in the 
trustfulness of love, without . 4. They 
regard the outward and finite reward as an enblem 
and a pledge of the infinite love of their Master, 
without seeking merely the outward hire. 

Starke :—Zeisius : Eternal salvation is indeed a 
gn of free grace, but God will have no idle people : 

e wants laborers in His vineyard.—To stand idle 
in the market-place of the world.—We must follow 
the call of God.— We should ever keep in view the 
reward, Gen. xii. 1.—God stretcheth forth his hands 
all day long, Rom. x. 21.—While the 
den of the day, let us comfort ourselves wit habits 
of the evening of rest.— What God has promised He 
will certainly perform.—True repentance is never too 
late.—The penitent thief on the cross.—But it is a 
moet dangerous thing to defer the work of salvation 
to the last hour.—All legalists are actuated by a mer- 
cenary spirit— Nova Bibl. Tub.: ““What advantage 
then have we? Is God anjust? Has God cast away 
His people? Rom. xi. 1, 2. Such is the murmuri 
language of a mercenary spirit.”—Presumption o 
the hired servants: 1. They boast in their own mer- 
its (ch. vii. 22; xix. 20); 2. they despise and envy 
others (Luke xv. 2),nay, they presume to question 
God Himself (Job xxxi, 2).—Presume not to question 
God’s mode of administration.—God rewards us as 
we serve Him.—God is justified when He speaketh, 
Ps. li. 4.—God has power to do with His own as He 
pleases. 

Tasco :—The laborers: not merely the ministers 
of the word, but all Christians.—Luther > These 
words, “ The first shall be last,” are intended to re- 
move all presumption, and to prevent our exalting 
ourselves above ary sinner; while the clause, “ The 
last shall be first,” is directed against despair. 

Heubner :—It is grace which calls, grace which 
renders us fit for service, and grace which promises 
and bestows the reward.—This call is beard in all 
ages of the Church, and at different periods of our 
lives.—Our whole life is only one day.—There is a 
difference between standing idle and going idle.— 
How many idiers there are in this world! Such are 
all who only live for themselves.—In proportion as 
you have formerly lost time, be earnest, diligent, and 
active in employing the rest of your life—There is 
an eternal festive evening for the laborers in Christ’s 
vineyard.—Conceit and a m spirit lead to 
dissatisfaction with the ways of God.—There is a 

t deal of murmuring against the providence of 

od: 1. In point of fact—murmuring on account of 
want of outward prosperity, etc.; 2. expressed in 
various ways—being open or concealed, etc.—The 
servile spirit, which leads us to regard labor in the 
vineyard as a burden, renders it really heavy.—The 
strict justice of God dispensing what is right to every 
one, even to mercenary laborers.—We shall certainly 


receive what our labor deserves.—Even merely ex- 


ternal virtues, however worthless in a spiritual sense, 
receive a certain reward; as, for example, chastity, 
temperance, etc.—-The coarse envy of carnal men is 
directed against the earthly happiness of others, 
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while the more subtle form of that sin is excited by 
the gifts and distinctions which grace confers upo. 
others.—-Many of those who were first, etc. In what 
respect? 1. With reference to the variqns periods 
of the Chrigtian Church; 2. with reference to age; 
8. with reference to gifts, office, ete.; 4. with refe- 
rence to their own opinion.—All who them- 
selves as the first, etc—A Christian should regard 
everything as of free grace: the labor, the blessing, 
and the reward.—This passage may well be quoted 
in opposition to the Popish doctrine of works, bat 
also against Protestant Antinomianism. 

K. Zimmermann :—On what principle does our 
heavenly Father reward His people? 1. Not arbi- 
amie cir prise lh the gr a oe pd aa 
ing to the law of grace; 4. how justice 
are here combined.— Arndt ( Gleichnisee) ~-Hunilty 
in reference to the future reward.—Hofacker -—On. 
the invitation of God to labor in His vineyard— 
Goldmann agar de 1885):—-The characteris- 
tic marks of those who are chosen.— Reinhardt :—A 
m spirit in the practice of what is right— 
Haupt :—Haste into the vineyard: the Lord calls, 
time flies, the reward beckons.— Kuinoe :-—The cco- 
nomy of the kingdom of grace.—.Vienana >-—How 
does our labor become a service in the kingdom of 
God.—Léeco :—He is the humblest Christian who 
has received most grace.— Ahifeld :-— and its 
reward.— Florey :—The grace of the Lord is manifest 
in the case of all the laborers in His vineyard: 1. 
The call a call of grace; 2. the hour an hour of 
grace; 8. the labor a labor of grace; 4. the reward 
a reward of — Uhle :—The season of grace in 
our lives.—. :—God will give to every one 
according to his worksa.—Bomherd :—Meditation on 
the eleventh hour: 1. It is an hour of grace; 2.8 
solemn hour; 3. an uncertain hour; 4. a w 
hour; 5. a difficult hour; 6. a blessed hour. 

[ Trench :—The great question on the last day 
will be, not “How much hast thou done?” but 
“What art thou now?” (Yet that which men 
have done will greatly affect what they are, since 
actions form habits and habits establish a character.) 
—D. Brown :—1. True Christianity is a life of active 
sérvice rendered to Christ. 2. God rewards us for 
this service, though not of merit, but of pure grace. 
3. There is a reward common to all laborers, and 
special rewards for peculiar services. 4. Unreasona- 
ble and ungrateful conduct of the murmuring labor- 
ers, and the rebuke administered to them on the day 
of account. 5. Encouragement for those called at a 
late hour. 6. Strange revelations of the judgment 
day: some of the first will be last, some of the last 
first, and some of the greatest note in the chureh be 
low, will be excluded altogether —Comp. also Barnet, 
Notes in loc., who derives nine lessons from this para- 
ble too long to be quoted.—<Ster :-—The 
man of business on the market-place of the world is 
a mere idle gazer (ver. 3: ing idle).— W. Nast: 
—Whoever has not yct commeneed to labor in the 
kingdom of God, is an idler, no matter what else be 
may do.—The labor in the kingdom of God and its 
reward: 1. All are called to labor, at differs 
ent hours (in childhood, manhood, or old age) 2 
God is just toward all laborera. 3. The reward is of 
free grace.—P. 8.] e she 
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PART FOURTH. 


Cueisr surrendering Himself to and for the Messianic Faith and Hope of His 
People. 


Ouarrer XX. 17-XXIV. 1. 


Historical Succession—A second time Christ is now induced to leave Perea by a measage from Bethany, 
to the effect that Lazarus was sick. We account for the delay in His departure, in consequence of 
which He found His friend dead and buried, by the abundant work which lay to His hands in Perea. 
Then followed the raising of Lazarus (John xi. 1-44). The definite resolution of the Sanhedrin to kill 
Jesus, expressed in the formal sentence of excommunication which they now pronounced, induced Him 
to retire into the city of Ephraim, which lay/a few hours north of Jerusalem, near Bethel, and in the 
immediate vicinity of the wilderness of Judza. Once more that wilderness was to afford Him shelter 
until the next paschal feast. Similarly, He had retired into the desert for a while after His baptism, 
because He was met by the spurious Messianic expectations of His people, as by a temptation. But 
now He withdrew, before fully surrendering Himself to thpse hopes of His people and followers which 
had been evoked by His own word and teaching. From Ephraim Jesus went to Jericho, where He 
joined the festive caravan of His friends, coming from Galilee and Perea. 

The history of Christ’s sufferings, which now follows, may be regarded as that of His self-surrender 
to the Messianic faith of His people, which He had purified and sanctified in those who were Israelites 
indeed. The long-expected hour had arrived. In the moet general sense, or viewing it in connection 
with the whole evangelical history, this period may be said to continue until His death. But, for the 
sake of greater distinctness, it may be arranged into the days of the Hosanna, and those of the cry: 
“‘Crucify Him;” or, the period of enthusiastic reception, and that of determined rejection. In the 
Gospel of Matthew, the period of suffering and the report of the last discourses of our Lord are very 
distinctly marked; while at the close of that section we have Christ’s farewell to the temple, and His 
final judgment upon the Pharisees and scribes. Accordingly, the part under consideration constitutes a 
well-marked, although very brief, period of the highest importance. It may be designated as the period 
of triumphant -progress, or of the Hosanna. Its contents are arranged under the following sections. 


FIRST SECTION. 


THE FULL PROPHETIC ANTICIPATION OF THE END. 


Cuarrern XX. 17-19. 


17 And Jesus going up to Jerusalem took the twelve disciples' apart in the way, and 
18 said [and in the way said]* unto them, Behold, we go up to Jerusalem; and the Son 
of man shall ee be betrayed Cae! unto the chief priests and unto the scribes, 
19 and they shall [will] condemn him to death,’ And shall [will] deliver him to the Gen- 
tiles to mock, and to scourge, and to crucify him:*‘ and the third day he shall rise [will 
be raised] again.’ 
1 Ver. 17.—Tischendorf omits waOnrds after D., L, Z, al. Lachmann retains it, and Meyer accounts for the omls- 
eion from the parallel passages. [Tischendorf likewise retains it in his edit. septima critica major of 1859. Dr. Lange 
eeems to have used the smailer critical edition of 1849, which omits “a0n7ds.—P. 8.] 


2 Ver. 17.—[The Vatican and Sinait. Codd, and the Codd. L, Z. (which generally agree with the former), and the 
aritical editions of Lachmann, Tisohendorf, Trogeles, and Alford read: «al ¢y 77 63¢, instead of ey 77 d39, xal, 
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as the Received Text has it. Dr. Lange for internal reasons prefers here the latter, which is supported by Codd. A. C, D. 
and other uncial M88S.—P. 8.] 
* Ver. 18.—Cod. B. omits @ardry, but it ip required by the connection. [Cod. Binalt. reads: els Odvarov.—P. 8] 
4 Ver. 19.—[Conant: “to mock, and ecourge, and cruct/y (omitting ‘to’ twice); the proper expreasion of the Greek 
els rd with-the three following tnjindticee. The interpolated ‘Adm Is superfluous and enfeebles the expression.”—P. A) 
® Ver. 19.—The Recepta [and Lachmann, following B., C., D.J: @vyacTrhoerat.  Tischendorf [and Alford): 
dyepOhcera:, after C*., L,Z The former reading seems to have arisen from the parallel passages, according to 
Meyer. It may be urged in favor of ¢yep@fcerai, that it sets forth the restitution of the Measiah by the Almighty power 


of God in contrast with His rejection by the people. 
writing errors of this ancient MS.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 17. Took the twelve disciples apart.— 
The expression rap ¢Aa8 ey» is intended as an anti- 
thesis to «al wpoaAaBduevos abroy 6 Mérpos in ch. 
xvi. 22, although the terms are not quite the same. 
On the latter occasion Peter rebuked the Lord, and 
in his earnestness actually took hold of Him, to ar 
rest His progress ; while Jesus took the Twelve apart 
into retirement. There He entered into full explana- 
tions about the decease which He was to accom- 
plish ; thus giving the 4isciples another opportunity 
of deciding whether, by an act of free and full self- 
surrender, they would follow Him, or not. 

Apart, xar’ 18fa».—This expression has a 
profound meaning in the life of Jesus. Inell prob- 
ability, it does not merely refer bere to a turnin 
aside from the multitude which had gathered aroun 
sagas ar Zigab. : ovx Ee: ravta pabeir Tovs woAAoUs, 

va wh oxavdar1cOwowv), but means, that Jesus re- 
tired into the wilderness of Ephraim. Comp. John 
xi. 54. Thence He afterward joined, at Jericho, the 
festive caravan which travelled from Galilee to Jeru- 
salem. In the text, the Evangelist refers to the mo- 
ment when He came out of the wilderness, and was 
about (“in the way,” dv +r 58) to join the fes- 
tive train. 

Vers, 18, 19. Behold, we go up.—The former 
predictions of His impending sufferings, in ch. xvi. 
21 and xvii. 22, are now followed by a more detailed 
description of these events. Spiritually viewed, His 
sufferi consisted of a twofold betrayal, and that 
in the form both of rejection and of surrender ; 1. 
wapadsoOhacetra: Tois &pKrEepevaty, TA; 
2. xal wapasiéapver. With reference to the 
first betrayal, our Lord evidently indicates that He 
would Himself go forth from the midst of His fol- 
lowers, and that they would not prevent the impend- 
ing events. But the betrayer himself is not yet 
named ; the particulars being still withheld under the 
use of the passive mood. But the second act of be- 
trayal is distinctly mentioned as the voluntary deed 
of the chief priests and scribes, or of the Sanhedrin, 
—in other words, of the professing people of God, in 
so far as they were represented by their supreme 
tribunal, His own followers were to betray and sur- 
render Him into the hands of the Sanhedrin, while 
the Sanhedrin and the chosen people were to betray 
and to deliver Him to the Gentiles. Similarly, these 
two parties were to share in His death. For while 
the highest Jewish tribunal was to judge and to con- 
demn Him to death, the Gentiles were to determine 
the accessories and the mode of His sufferings.—He 
was to be mocked, scourged, and crucified. When 
the apostasy and betrayal of the high priests had first 
been announced to the disciples, mention had not 
been made of most of these particulars. On the sec- 
ond occasion on which the Saviour intimated His 
sufferings, He spoke of being delivered, but only in 


a 


[Cod. Sinait. reads here eyepOnoere, for -Tat,—one of the many 
a 


eral terms, as a betrayal into the hands of men. 
ut on this occasion the disciples were informed of 
the twofold betrayal which was impending—on the 
part of His own friends into the hands of His ene 
mies, and again on the part of the chosen race to the 
Gentiles. Similarly, the prediction of His death is 
now more definitely presented, with all the particu- 
lars connected with it. He who was mocked or treat- 
ed with scorn (or desi as an impotent enthusi- 
ast), should not have scourged ; or, again, hav- 
ing been scourged (or designated as a common and 
ordinary transgressor), He should not have been eru- 
cified (or treated as a capital offender). But all these 
apparently conflicting modes of punishment were to 
be inflicted upon the Messiah, whom His people had 
betrayed and rejected. 

Ver. 19. And the third day.— As the sun 
breaks through dark clouds, so does this promise 
here again shed its blessed light, comp. xvi. 21 ; xvii. 
28. Still, it is not more fully explained, but left in 

eneral outline until after the paschal feast, when the 
rd explained it more fully. The Evangelist does 
not directly record the effects of this prediction of 
Jesus. But the history of Salome, which immediate 
ly follows, clearly shows that, so far from having 
tended to cast down the disciples, it had only increas 
ed their courage. From Mark x. 32 we infer that 
even before that time they had been most deeply 
moved; while from Luke xviii. 34 we learn that, 
even after this express statement, they were not in- 
clined to take the words of the Lord in their literal 
sense, as implying the terrible truth which they 
seemed to convey (Leben Jesu, ii. 2, 1148). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


We note, first of all, the contrast between the first 
occasion on which Jesus had left the wilderness, at 
the. commencement of His public ministry, and this 
time, when He again came forth at the close of His - 
course. Then, the spurious and worldly expectations 
of His people concerning the kingdom drove Him 
into the wilderness, where He resolved to avoid and 
eschew that temptation, wherever and however it 
met Him. But now He is again drawn forth by the 
youthful and healthy, but weak faith of His follow- 
ers, who go up to the feast. He comes forth from 
the wilderness, as if at the call of the Father, as the 
Messiah, to join them, and to realize their hopes. 
Again, the state of mind of the disciples, as comper- 
ed with that of the Master, forms another striking 
contrast. They seem full of indefinite hopes and ex- 
pectations ; and the announcement that He should 
be crucified, only adds fresh fuel to the flame, The 
mention of the twofold betrayal that awaited Him 
has its deep and solemn meaning. Our Lord referred 
not merely to the fact, that His people and their 
rulers should deliver Him, their long ex Messi 
ah, into the hands of the Gentiles, but also to the be 


CHAP. XX. 17-19. 


trayal which awaited Him from among His own fol- 
lowers, in consequence of which He should be surren- 
dered to the Sanhedrin. Thus Christ was betrayed 
not merely by the Old Testament community, but also 
by those who formed the circle of the New Testa- 
ment disciples before they were enlightened by the 
pentecostal effusion of the Spirit. the latter had 
not first delivered Him, the Jews could not so read- 
ily have seized and betrayed Him into the hands of 
the Gentiles. . ; 
[Worpsworrn: Our Lord reveals the future by 
degrees, as His Apostles were able to bear it, and in 
proportion as He drew nearer to His passion. He 
had first told them that the Son of Man should be 
put to death, xvi. 21 (and more fully, xvii. 22, 23), 
and He had said that disciples must take up the 
eross and follow Him, x. 38; xvi. 24; and thus He 
had prepared them gradually for the revelation which 
He now makes toward the close of His ministry, that 
He Himself should be delivered to the Romans to be 
mocked, and scourged, and crucified. How natural 
is all this! Here is one of the many silent proofs of 
the truth of the gospel history, as well as of the 
ray wisdom, and tenderness of Chri8t.— 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The last and fullest prediction of the sufferi 

of the Lord, a great evidence,—1. of the prophetic 
character of the Lord; 2. of His willingness, as a 
Priest, to offer Himself a sacrifice unto the Father ; 
8. of His confident expectation of victory as a King. 
—How the faithfulness of the Lord toward His dis- 
ciples appears in the announcement of His impending 

ings: 1. HK is seen in the ual manner in 
which He makes the fact known (from the first He 
had intimated that His path was one of suffering; 
but, while putting an end to their spurious hopes, 
He had never said anything to cast them down). 2. 
But now He set it before them in all its terrors (He 
dealt candidly with them. Return was still possible 
for them, although, from their former decision, He 
no longer asked them whether they would forsake 
Him). 38. He placed before their view the promise 
awaiting them at the end; thus establishing and en- 
couraging them by this blessed prospect.—How fre- 
quently the Lord takes His own people apart in His 
Church (to reveal great things to them, which others 
cannot yet bear or receive).—Deep and solemn im- 
portance at all times of the saying, “‘ Behold, we go up 
to Jerusalem.”—The journey of the Messiah to Jeru- 
salem : the saddest and yet the happiest event in his- 
tory.—The fact of His impending sufferings so clear- 
ly present to His mind, and yet conveying so little 
terror: 1. The sufferings themselves,—({a) in their 
spiritual aspect: a twofold betrayal and a twofold 
rejection; (5) in their outward aspect: a twofold 
sentence—condemning Him as a heretic and as a 
criminal. 2. The effect on His own mind : (a) it did 
not affright Him (if it did, He would not have 


with their impending judgm 
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seen it; but because He saw it, it did not fill Him 
with fear); (6) it led Him to His progress (to 
prepare both Himself and His people).—Deep mys- 
tery of the fact, that Israel delivered their long-ex 
pected Messiah into the hands of the hated Gentiles : 
1. A mystery connected with their former sins; 2. 
ents; 8. with the infinite 
compassion of the Lord.—The guilt of the world, the 
death of Christ.—How the sin of the world appears 
in the death of Jesus: (a) in the sin of the disciples 
toward their Lord and Master; (6) in the sin of the 
people toward their Messiah; (c) in the sin of the 
Gentiles toward the Son of Man.— How the Lord 
looked beyond and through His sufferings to the 

of His resurrection.— When the guilt of the world ap- 
pears most fully, its reconciliation by the Messiah is 
also at hand.—In opposition to men, who crucified 
Christ, we have God, who raised Him up.—The Son 
of Man will be delivered. Import of this sad secret: 
1. As yet, it is not more fully disclosed, because it 
is the saddest part of all. 2. It may not yet be dis- 
closed, because it is to be the free act of the betray- 
er. 8. It need not be more fully disclosed, because 
the slightest bint should have proved a solemn 
warning to all.—How, in meditating on the sufferings 
of Christ, we are prone to think too little of the first 
and saddest betrayal, viz., that of His disciples.—The 
ecclesiastical and the historical aspect of this betray- 
al.—The threefold manifestation of the sin of the dis- 
ciples as springing from offence at Him: (a) It was 
a betrayal; (5) a denial; (c) a forsaking.—“ He that 
delivereth Me unto thee hath the greater sin.” Im- 
port of this, as referring not merely to the second be- 
trayal of Jesus on the part of His enemies, but also 
to the first by Judas Iscariot.—Contradictory charac- 
ter of the treatment which the Saviour experienced : 
1. He was betrayed, and yet judicially condemned ; 
2. temporal and spiritual sentence was pronounced 
upon Him; 3. He experienced various and contra- 
dictory modes of punishment : scorn, scourging, cru- 
cifixion—Why Christ saw His cross afar off: 1. It 
was predetermined from the beginning, and He saw 
it everywhere throughout His course; 2. from the 
first He prepared for it, and experienced its bitter- 
ness in many preliminary trials; 3. it was the har- 
binger of His exaltation, and ever and again He 
anticipated His coming glory.—The cross the perfect 
manifestation—1. of the guilt of the world ; 2. of the 
love of Christ; 3. of His obedience; 4. of the grace 
of God. 

Starke: — Hedinger: The sufferings of Christ 
our sufferings: (a\ in respect of their imputation ; 
” in respect of heir consequences ; (c) in respect 
of the example set to us.—Let us learn to be ever 
mindful of our death and resurrection. 

Heubner :—The anticipation of the glory await- 
ing Him, cherished by the human soul of Jesus, was 
the result of His full and deep faith. This expecta- 
tion, however, did not detract either from the merit 


or from the intensity of His sufferings, just as a sim- - 


ilar hope in the people of God does not make their 
contest more easy or less glorious. 
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SECOND SECTION. 


THE PLACES AT THE RIGHT AND AT THE LEFT HAND OF HIS THRONE—AND OF 
HIS CROSS. 


: Onarrer XX. 20-28, 
(Mark x, 85-45.) 


20 


Then came to him the mother of Zebedee’s children [of the sons of Z., ray vitw Z.] 


with her sons, worslfipping Arm, and desiring [asking, airotca, comp. ver. 22] 8 certain 


21 thing [something]' of him. And he said unto her, What wilt thou? She saith unto 
him, Grant [Command]* that these my two sons may [shall] sit, the one on thy right 
22 hand, and the other on the left, in thy kingdom. But Jesus answered and said, Ye 
know not what ye ask Raetads Are ye able to drink of the cup that I shall drink of, 
and to be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with?* They say unto him, 
23 We are able. And he saith unto them, Ye shall drink indeed of my cup, and be bep- 
tized with the baptism that«I am baptized with:* but to sit on my right hand, and on 
my left, is not mine to give, but tt shall be given to them [but it is for those] for whom 
24 it is prepared of [by] my Father. And when the ten heard #, they were moved with 
25 indignation‘ against the two brethren [brothers]. But Jesus called them unto him, and 
said, Ye know that the princes None apxorres| of the Gentiles [nations] exercise do 
minion [lordship, xaraxvptevovew| over them, and they that are great exercise authority 
26 upon them. But it shall not be so [But not so is it, oty ovrws de éoriv] * among you: 
but whosoever will be [would become, 6éAy yevéoGat] great among you, let him be your 
27 minister [8dxovos]; And whosoever will be chief [would be first, O€Ay lva: zpuros] 
28 among you, let him be your servant [8ovAos]: Even as the Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for [dvri] many. 


1 Ver. 20.—[Dr. Lange adds in small type and in parenthesis: a royal favor, following Maldonatus and Fritzache whe 
find in tT: aliguid magni, by way of anticipation. See his Zeeg. Notes.] 

3 Ver. - | Conant, who correctly observes that e/a é has here the sense of authoritative direction, as in eb. fv. 
8; BE apa P's} these stones be made bread,” and in Luke x. 40: “ Bid her therefore that she help me." Lange: 

3 Vers. 22, 28.—The words: «al rd Bderricpa, 8 dye Barrl(oua, BarrioOiva: in ver. 22, and the corresponding 
addition: xal.... Barrio OhoecGe tm ver. 28, are wanting in Codd. B., D., L., Z. [and in Cod. Sinait, which belongs te 
the same class of MSS.], and in many ancient versions (and in all critical editions}. They were in all probability inserted 
from the parallel passages in Mark x. 38, 39. 
feo Aa were much diepleased, iryayduxryncay, as the verb is rendered Mark x. 14, 41, and by Conant fn 

place.—P. 8. 

‘ 6 Ver, 26.—Lachmann, with B., D., L., Z, and other authorities, reads: €or{y. So also Meyer: “The Recepts 
%rras is a change with the view to conform it to vers. 26 and 27, where fora: occurs twice (instead of ore, Fritzsche), 
according to Lachmann and the preponderance of authorities.” [Tischendorf reads fora: in ver. 96, and afterward twice: 
orw. Cod. Sinait. twice: erre.—P. S]. . 

¢ Ver. 28,—[Codd. D., Z., al., have a lengthy specry hal addition to this verse, which reeembles Luke xiv. 8 sqq. 500 
the critical apparatus in Lachmann, Tischendorf, regelle 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 20. Then came to Him the mother of 
the sons of Zebedee.—Salome (comp. Mark xv. 
40; xvi. 1; Matt. xxvii. 56), who must accordingly 
be regarded as the wife of Zebedee. Most of the 
ancient traditions assume that she was the daughter 
of Joseph by a previous marriage; while others sug- 
gest that she bad been the wife of Joseph, by whom 
he was the father of two daughters; lastly, some re- 

ed her as a niece of Zachanah the priest, the 
ather of John the Baptist. But a correct interpre- 
tation of John xix. 25 (see Wirse.er, Studien und 
Kritiken, 1840, ili.) shows that she was the sister of 
Mary the mother of Jesus. Accordingly, James the 
Elder and John were cousins of Jesus, and Salome 


es, Alford ; also the Com. of Meyer, p. 875.—P. 8.] 
\ 


His aunt. The relationship subsisting between them 
might seem to lend additional support to the claims 
of Salome, based as they were upon the friendship 
subsisting between the Lord and John, and on the 
general position occupied by the sons of Zebedee. 
A twofold meaning attaches to the word rére, ther 
It refers, in the first place, to the moment when, im 
company with His disciples, Jesus came forth from 
the wilderness of Ephraim, and joined the first cars 
van of festive pilgrims. Probably this band com 
sisted of the more intimate friends and followers of 
Jesus, who had journeyed directly from Galilee to 
Ephraim through Samaria, and from thence passed 
with the Lord to Jericho, where they met the larger . 
caravan coming from Galilee, which bad travelled 
through Perea. In that company was the ardent 
and daring mother of the sons of Zebedee. Evident 


CHAP. XX. 20-28. 


Ln 
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ly she had not been with them in the wilderness of 
Ephraim. Her sons had probably communicated 
what had passed, and she now advanced the request 
mentioned in the text. Meyer suggests that she may 
have heard from her sons what Jesus had promised 
to the Apostles in ch. xix. 28. No doubt she had 
been informed of the announcement of His impend- 
ing sufferings; and this circumstance enables us to 
appreciate the deeper import of the word rére. It 
was immediately after that fearful declaration on the 
part of Jesus, concerning His impending crucifixion, 
that she came forward with the request, that her 
sons should occupy the most prominent positions in 
His kingdom. The circumstances under which this 
prayer was urged, go to a certain extent to excuse its 
boldness, and to deprive it of the unfavorable impres- 
sion which it would otherwise produce, as if Salome 
had wished to advance her sons at the expense of 
Peter. Viewed in this light, there is even something 
sublime and heroic in what she says. In the midst 
of such gloomy prospects she seems to raise the stan- 
dard of highest hope, while she expresses her confi- 
dent anticipation that in the approaching contest her 
children would be found by the side of Jesus, and 
sharing in the greatest dangers. But while admit- 
ting all that is noble, there is a sad want of humble 
surrender to the word of the Lord. 

Worshipping Him, and asking a certain 
thing of Him.—While Matthew represents Salome 
as interceding for her sons, Mark puts the request 
into the mouth of the sons themselves. The two 
accounts supplement each other. Mark lays stress 
on the fact, that the request of the mother was 
prompted by her children,—a circumstance which is 
implied in the indignation of the other Apostles 
against the two brothers, mentioned by Matthew in 
ver. 24. On the other hand, our Gospel alludes 
more particularly to the form in which the request 
was actually made, the noble aspirations of the mo- 
ther leading her to sympathize with the desire of her 
sons. The manner m which this prayer is urged is 
very significant. Salome seems the first to acknow- 
ledge the Lord as Messiah the King. Falling down 
before Him, she worships Him. At the same time 
she requests a certain thing of Him; i. ¢., according 
to a frequent custom in Eastern courts, she entreats 
His unconditional consent to what she is about to 
ask (see 1 Kings ii, 20). The comment of Meyer, 
that alroted rv: means, as one that made ar t, is 
fiat. But while it may be somewhat anticipating, 
with Scultetus, Maldonatus, and Fritzsche to regard 
ri as implying aliquid magni, it certainly conveys 
that she was about to urge a petition which she 
would fain have accorded before actually uttering it. 
But the reply of the Lord obliged her to express her 
wish in distinct ge. 

Ver. 21. Command that, or, Say that: «Ize 
Tva.—This form of her address tends to present it in 
a more favorable light. She seems to imply that in 
point of fact the matter was already decided, and 
that it now only required a formal declaration on the 
part of Jesus to have it legally established. What 
she requested was, that her sons might occupy the 
two highest places in the kingdom of the Messiah. 
In the East, the highest place of honor was at the 
right hand of the king; and next to it, that on the 
left (Joseph. Antig. vi. 11,9. Thus Jonathan and 
Abner are seated beside Saul, and the Talmud rep- 
resents the Messiah and Abraham as placed beside 
wisp According to human views of the matter, it 

no special apology, that even “the gentle and 


meek John should have cherished such a desire” 
(Meyer). If an arrangement like this had becn 
made, John would, personally, not have gained 
much; for, considering that James was the elder 
brother, his could only have been the place at the 
left hand,—a distinction which would pot have been 
withheld, even if the first place had been accorded to 
Peter. In fact, as matters actually were, John al- 
ready occupied a higher place than this. But it is 
scarcely necessary to say that the views and hopes 
of John had still to be purified and cleared by the 
cross, and spiritually elevated at Pentecost. : 
[LutHer: “The flesh ever seeks to be glorified 
Pay it is crucified; exalted before it is abased.”—= 


Ver. 22. Ye know not what ye ask.—Differ. 
ent views are entertained of this reply. De Wette 
explains it: Your request arises from an incorrect 
view of the character of My kingdom, which is spir- 
itual. Meyer paraphrases: Ye know fiot that the 
highest posts in My kingdom cannot be obtained 
without sufferings such as I have toendure. We ex- 
plain it (comp. Leben Jesu, ii. 3, 1150): They had 
no idea what fearful honors they would have obtained 


if their desire had been granted. They would have. 


occupied the place of the two malefactors who were 
crucified with Jesus. 
ask! The Lord thus replied, in mercy and compas- 
sion toward that ignorance, in consequence of which 
His beloved disciples too frequently seek for them- 
selves what would be dangerous, and even destruc- 
tive—and, perhaps still more frequently, what is un- 
becoming. The rebuke of Christ was not merely 
directed against the ignorance which led them to 
covet the place of the two malefactora, but also 
against the presumptuous selfishness which made 
them forget the other disciples. Still, the answer of 
the Lord shows that He also had to that 
noble feeling which prompted them to desire a share 
in His impending sufferings. 

Are ye able to drink of the oup? 013.— 
“A metaphorical designation for fate in general, and 
more especially for sufferings ; Gesenius on Isa. li. 17; 
Knobel on Iam. p. 355.” Meyer. But the term is 
here purposely chosen, with an allusion, on the one 
hand, to the cup on the royal table, and, on the 
other, to the cup of sufferings (Matt, xxvi. 39). The 
same twofold import attaches to the expression 
Bdrrioua in the parallel passage in the Gospel of 
Mark. 
baptism of blood which awaited the Lord. Hence 
the term at the same time expressed the views of the 
Apostles, and those of the Lord Himself. : 


We are able, 3uvdue6a—The sons of Zebe- 
dee now come forward in their own names. As 
from the first they had intended to express their 
readiness to undergo the deepest sufferings for the 
sake of the kingdom of heaven, in which they covet- 
ed the first places, they now declare their assent to 
the view set before them by the Lord, that the royal 
cup must, in the first place, be a cup of suffering— 
His kingly bath a baptism of blood. Accordingly, 
they express their willingness to suffer with Christ, 
But this statement implied an over-estimate of their 
own strength, or rather a want of knowledge of their 
weakness and impotence which afterw became 
manifest during the night of Christ’s betrayal. Still 
it cannot be questioned that they were the most 
cou us among the disciples, as appears from 
John’s going into the high priest’s palace without 


Truly, ye know not what ye: 


It may signify a festive bath, but also the > 
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denying ‘His master, and from the fact that James | was destined to be the Messiah, but had not yet been 


was the first martyr of Christ. 

Ver. 23. Ye shall drink indeed of My coup. 
—QOur Lord does not discuss the question, how far 
they were capable of bearing suffering. The great 
question connected with the sufferings of the cross 
was not one of human heroism, or of the capability 
of endurance, but of inward, divine, and holy prepa- 
ration. As yet the two disciples were incapable of 
making this distinction. Hence the Lord declined 
their sharing His sufferings in the former sense; 
while at the same time He pointed forward to the 

riod when they should have part in them, in the 

igher and only true sense (the future tense is here 
used by way of antithesis to the present moment). 
The reply of Christ must therefore be regarded in 
the light of a correction implying an admission of 
their calling to suffer with Him; the fact of their 
being at present unable, in the spiritual sense, to 
share in His sufferings, being iously presented in 
the form of an affirmation that the time for this 
should arrive. The admission to which we refer is 
all the more fully made, that the Lord has to add, 
“ But to sit on My right hand, and on My left,” etc. 
This fellowship of suffering with Christ appeared 
more distinctly in the case of James than in that of 
any other of the Apostles. And although John died 
a natural death, at a very advanced (see the ar- 
ticle in the different Encyclops.; the Histories of the 
Apostolic Age, and the Fathers, Irenzus, ii. 22, 5; 
Eusebius, iii. 28, etc.), yet in a spiritual sense his 
was the longest and deepest martyrdom among the 
Apostles,—not to speak of the fact, that for the sake 
of Christ he underwent many and severe outward 
sufferings. Meyer correctly observes, that the apoo- 
ryphal legend, to the effect that John had emptied 
a cup of poison without sustaining any harm, may 
probably have been derived from a misinterpretation 
of this passage. 

Worpsworts: “Our Lord here describes the 
two kinds of Christian martyrdom; and all Christians 
must be prepared for one or the other of them. 
Every one must be a James or a John.” Similarly 
Pope Gregory, who distinguishes the yartyrium tn 
mente, and the martyrium tn mente et actione, so that 
we may become martyrs, and yet, like St. John, die 
a natural death.—P. 8. 

But to sit on My right hand, etc.—Different 
views have been taken of this difficult passage: 1. 
Chrysostom, Castellio, Grotius, and others, regard 
the word &4AAd as used instead of el un, except,— 
‘i. ¢., it does not become Me to bestow it upon others 
than those to whom it is granted.* To this de 
Wette objects—(a) that this is incompatible with the 
real meaning of ob forw eudv; (6) that the word 
é&AAd implies an antithesis. At any rate the mean- 
ing would be unsuitable. 2. Augustine interprets: 
It is not Mine, in My capacity as man. 8. Bengel 

raphrases: Before My exaltation by suffering. 4. 

itzsche remarks; The Father has pre the 
kingdom (ch. xxv. 84); to which de Wette replies, 
that Christ was certainly the Founder and Ruler of 
the kingdom. 5. De Wette attempts to combine the 
views of Augustine and Bengel, and holds that Jesus 
nere speaks of Himself as the human individual who 


*(So also Alford, who translates GAA’ ofs: except to 
those for whom.-—W ordsworth explains: It is not for Me to 
give, but it is for Mo to adjudge; it is not a boon to be 
gained by solicitation, but it will bo assigned to those for 
whom it is prepared, according to certain laws prescribed 
by God.—P. 3.] 


rfected as such. But in that case Christ would 
ave expressed it: It is not yet Mine, but will be so 
at a future period. 6. Meyer holds that the Meesia 
nic administration of Christ was not strictly absolute, 
but limited by His relationship toward the Father. 
7. My own view is thus expressed in the Leben Jesu, 
lii. 2, 1151: “The statement refers not merely to 
the dispensation of an earthly fate, which cometh 
from the Father, and according to which two male 
factors were to be crucified with Christ, but also 
especially to the eternal predestination of eternal 
positions in the kingdom of God.” In other words, 
Christ here distinguishes between the economy of the 
Father—creation, and its ideal basis, election to dif- 
ferent degrees of glory—and the economy of the 
Son, or redemption, and an official call to labor in 
the vineyard. The prominent positions in the king 
dom of God depend on certain relationships connect- 
ed with original creation, and are not bestowed in 
consequence of office. This explanation is not in 
consistent with the fact of a correspondence between 
chosen spirits and their official position in the king- 
dom, far less does it imply that the Sons of Thunder 
did not occupy a high place in the kingdom of Christ. 
But it conveyed the truth, that this position was not 
a part of the work of redemption (which was design 
ed only to realize and to manifest the mystery of 
election)—far less that it depended on official posi- 
tion in the kingdom of Christ. The statement of the 
Lord thus serves as an introduction to what imme 
diately follows. Spiritual aristocracy must prove its 
claims by humility, greatness by littleness, and the 
highest exaltation by the deepest self-abasement 
The place which each of us is to hold in the eternal 
kingdom, is the result of our eterna] destination, and 
intimately connected with the state of our minds and 
hearts.—F'or whom it is prepared, ofs n70i- 
wacra:.—That question has been decided before 
the foundation of the world. 

Ver. 24. And when the ten heard it, ye: 
vdernoayv, they became indignant, or, were 
much displeased.—Not in the sense of holy indg- 
nation, but as partaking of the same spirit of aml- 
tion which had prompted the request. It deserves 
nafice that on this occasion Peter does not seem to 
have prominently come forward. Of course, we do 
not mean that he formed an exception to the others 
They all shared the same jealousy and indignation, 
as appears from the general tenor of the rebuke of 
the Lord. [Zhe ten, including St. Matthew,® who 
here records his own weakness together with that of 
his colleagues, as St. Peter recommends the epistles 
of his brother Paul (2 Pet. iii. 15, 16), in one of 
which his own inconsistency is severely 
(Gal. ii. 1). A proof of hamility and truthfulness. 
—P. §8. 

‘val 25. The rulers of the nations.—The ex- 
pression ray ¢@ya» in this passage does not refer 
exclusively to the Gentiles. Luther: Secular princes 
Karaxvuptevovory, xaretovaoid(ovary., bb 
this instance the two verbs have the additional 
meaning of pride and violence, which xaracup. bas 
in 1 Pet. v. 8; Ps. v. 5, 10; although the word may 
also simply mean, to bear rule. But from the add 
tion of the &wak Acyduevor, xaTretouva., we infer 
that it bears the pom hath indicated (similarly 
in Diod. Sicul. 14, 66).—De Wette suggests that o/ 


7 (Bengel: Decum. Jn Ale tngenuus evangelida.—? 
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kpxovres refers to the kings, their substitutes 
and officers (in the Gospel of Mark the expression 
of 80xovvres &pxew is used with special allusion to 
the symbolical import and the legal validity of the 
secular power), and that of weydAox applies mere- 
ly to the officers of state. Bengel explains the em- 
ployment of the stronger verb in connection with oi 
ueydAot, because the latter are: ipsis sepe inis 
imperiosiores, As the term peydAo primarily refers 
to persons great or powerful in themselves, perhaps 
the expression princes may allude to the legitimate 
rulers, and the term great to illegitimate usurpers 
and conquerors. Hence also the use of the stronger 
verb in the second clause. 

Ver. 26. But not so is it among you.—The 
reading éo7iv is very significant. Christ had already 
prepared them for this order of things, which was so 
different from that prevailing in the world. The or 
der and succession in His kingdom was not to be 
settled according to any legal determination. Jesus 
had introduced a new and spiritual life, in direct op- 
position to secular monarchies and hierarchies. 
Hence also the reading of the future tense (Zoraz), in- 
stead of the imperative (éoTw), is more suitable in 
the sentence next following. 


Vers. 26, 27. Whoever would become great. 
—De Wette observes that unéyas = péyioros, and 
xp@rosin the next clause. Meyer questions the cor 
rectness of this view, on the ground of the corre- 
sponding antithesis. Evidently, d:dxovos corresponds 
to uéyas, and dovAos to mpwros. Comp. Matt. xviii. 
1. In this instance, then, the “ minister” and the 
“servant,” or “slave,” are intended as emblems of 
the greatness which the disciples should covet, even 
as formerly the little child set in the midst of them. 
In other words, deep humility appearing in service 
of love was to be the measure of their greatness. 


Ver. 28. Even as the Son of Man came not 
to be ministered to.—In Matt. xviii. greatness was 
spoken of in the sense of dignity. Accordingly, 
Christ placed a little child in the midst of them, and 
ultimately appealed to His own example: “The Son 
of Man has come to seek that which was lost.” But 
the greatness referred to in this passage refers to rule 
or dominion. Hence the Lord points His disciples 
to ministers or slaves; while He once more referred 
to His own work and mission, who “had come, not 
to be ministered to, but to minister.” The expres- 
sion, “not to be ministered to,” refers to all merely 
outward rule, whether in the shape of monarchy or 
hierarchy ; in other words, to exercise authority over 
others for His own interest, for His own glory, or 
even by external means. Accordingly, the expres- 
sion, to miriister, applies to His submission or obe- 
dience. Viewing it in connection with its blessed 
motive, the passage implies: In His infinite love to- 
ward men, the Saviour has come to serve them ; and 
He does so in obedience to the demands of the law 
and to the will of God, in order thus to redeem 
them. Hence the addition, and to give His life; 
which must be regarded as a further explanation, and 
indicates the climaz of the service in which He was 
engaged. Comp. Phil. ii. 6: obedient—obedient unto 
death on the cross. The term ministering expresses 
the spirit of the life of Christ. His sufferings and 
death illustrated and displayed the submission of 
His whole course; they shed the fullest light on 
the object of His life. The Holy Servant of God sur- 
rendered His life; and that unto death (the pv x 4). 
He gave His life a ransom oflife, Aut pov = “DS : 


Exod. xxx. 12; Num. xxxv, 31; Prov. xiii. 8. This 
price of redemption He gave &4»7r{, and not 
merely iwép, in the wider sense, «. ¢., instead of, 
in exchange of, or as a substitute; Matt. xvii. 27; 
Heb. xii. 16. This redemption at the price of His 
life was made dvr! roAA@y. The expression 
many is not intended to indicate an exclusive minor- 
ity, or a smaller number as compared with all,—for 
the latter expression occurs in Rom. v. 18; 1 Tim. 
ii, 4. The term is intended rather by way of anti- 
thesis to the one whose life was the ransom of the 
many. At the same time, it undoubtedly indicates 
not only the objective bearing, but also the subjec- 
tive efficacy of this ransom, by which many (a great 
multitude) are in reality redeemed. Comp. Rom. v. 
15; Matt. xxvi. 28.—The state from which these 
many are redeemed may readily be inferred from the 
figure employed. De Wette supplies—from death 
or from the misery of sin; Meyer—from eternal 
dx@Aeie, Both commentators are right; but we 
would express their meaning more definitely. The 
death or the axdéAera is here referred to as spiritual 
bondage or slavery. Comp. John viii. 34-86 ; Heb. 
ii, 14 


[Similarly Atrorp: “Adtrpov avytl roA- 
A@y isa plain declaration of the sacrificial and vi- 
carious nature of the death of our Lord. . . It is here 
= dyrlAvtpoy intp xdvrov, 1 Tim. ii. 6. No stress 
should be laid on this word woAAd@y as not being 
xdvrwy here; it is placed in opposition to the one 
life which is given—the one for many—and not with 
any distinction from sxdytey. Tdytwy is the od- 
jective, roAd@y the subjective designation of those for 
whom Christ died. He died for all, objectively ; 
subjectively, the great multitude whom no man could 
Ps) woAAol, will be saved by Him in the end.” — 
P.8.) * ’ 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Evangelists record three distinct instances 
in which the disciples seem to have contended for 
rank and position. (1) In Matt. xviii. 1, their dispute 
referred to the highest Agee Then our Lord placed 
among them a little child, and taught them that He 
Himself watched over the little ones, and was the 
Shepherd of the lost. (2) In the passage under con- 
sideration, the reference seems more particularly to 
supreme rude, The Lord now directs them to the of- 
fice of minister, and to the position of a slave ; He 
Himself being that Holy Servant of -God who had 
given Himself for the service of man, and redeemed 
them from the bondage of destruction, at the price 
of His own life. (8) According to Luke xxii. 24, an- 
other similar discussion took place during the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist. The Evangelist records, 
indeed, but few traits connected with this event. 
Still, even the circumstance that our Lord washed the 


a ne 


ne 


feet of the disciples (John xiii.), shows that some oc- 


currence of this kind must have taken place. Proper- 
ly speaking, this service of love should have been 
performed by the master of the house. In this case 
he was not present; nor does any of the disciples 
seem to have been disposed to do it for the others. 
Contrary to the common custom, they were already 
seated at the table with unwashed feet, when the 
Lord Himself girt the linen towel about Him. From 
the words of Jesus, as recorded in Luke xxii. 27, we 
infer that this formed the commencement of another 
dispute. But, if the first discussion referred to pre 
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eminence of dignity, the second to pre-eminence of 
office and rule,—the third and last dispute probably 
referred to pre-eminence, or a higher place 
among those who were officially placed on the same 
level. But even this pre-eminence of (in op- 
position to official) position should give place to 
aaa and mutual subordination, prompted by 
ove. 

2. “So long as this world shall, for its ate 
2g oy secular authority and power, the Lord wi 
in His providence, raise up princes and t ones 
to administer rule and government. But the Apostles 
of the Lord were neither to imitate this rule, which 
was only intended for a preparatory state of things, 
nor to substitute their own domination in its stead, 
nor to pote & supplementing it.” Comp. the remarks 
of James at the council in Acts xv. 21: “ Moses has of 
old time in every city them that preach him;” in 
other words, the servants of Christ in the Church are 
not called upon to attend to the /egal administration 
of the law: this is the business of the servants of 
Moses in the s e. Let us beware of confound- 
ing Moses and Christ, or the seoular government and 
the ministry of the Church. 

8. The statement of Christ, “ Whoever among 
you would be great,” etc., conveys, that the only su- 
periortty of authority in His kingdom is that which 
springs from the service of love, and the only supert- 
eee that which appears in ministering 
to the Church. This, however, does not imply that 
there is to be no order of office in His Church. But 
it does convey that an like difference of rank 
or tyranny over the Church is incompatible with the 
will of Christ, and that all ecclesiastical offices are to 
lead to spiritual services of love. They are intended 
to subserve and advance the liberty, not the bondage, 
of the Church. In other words, their tendency is to 
be toward freedom. It is otherwise with the rule of 
this world, whether it appear in the form of monar- 
chy or of hierarchy. Every hierarchy requires, more 
or less, the aid of despotism, and in contains the 
germ of it; while despotism always relies on the sup- 
eae of a hierarchy, or else itself attempts to exercise 

erarchical domination over the conscience. Hence 
also these powers will at last become the instruments 
of the kingdom of darkness (see the corresponding 
in Dan. and Rev.; also 1 Pet. i. 18, 19). 

m all such powers of the world, Christ has re- 
deemed the souls of His people. Hence it were the 
dung self-contradiction to attempt introducing the 

orms of oo bondage into the administration of the 

om 0 

Oricen: As all carnal things are done by com- 
pulsion, but spiritual things by free-will, so those 
rulers who are spiritual ought to rest their power in 
the love of their subjects, not in their feara.—Curyr- 
sosrom : High place courts him who flies from it, and 
shuns him who courts it... . Men become masters in 
this world that they may exercise domination over 
their inferiora, and reduce them to slavery, and rob 
them, and employ them even to death for their own 
profit and glory. . . . But men become governors in the 
Church that they may serve those who are under 
them, and minister to them whatever they have re- 
ceived of Christ, that they may postpone their own 
convenience, and mind that of others, and not refuse 
even to die for those beneath them. To seek there- 
fore a command in the Church is neither righteous 
nor profitable....How much soever you humble your- 
self, you cannot descend so far as did your Lord. 
(Translation taken from the Oxford edition of Tuomas 


Aquinas’ Catena Aurea, 1841, vol. i. part ii. pp 
696, 697).—P. 8.] 

4, It admits of no question that the word éy7/ in the 
text implies a vicarious atonement or redemption by 
a substitute. Still, viewed in its connection, the pes 
sage primarily refers to redemption in the narrower 
sense, and not to the atonement itself. The follow- 
ing three elements may be distinguished im’ the work 
of redemption: 1. The «araAAayh, which may be 
called the te element in redemption; or, the 
announcement of the grace of God, and its sealing by 
the death of Christ, 2 Cor. v.18, 19. Klaiber, Stier, 
and others, even in our own day, do not go beyond 
this, 2. The iAacnds, 1 John if. 2; iv. 10: the 
atonement or propitiation ; or, the Aigh-pricetly act 
of redemption, wrought out when Onder gave Him 
self a sacrifice to the judgment of God 
upon the ancient world, thereby con that judg- 
ment into salvation. Anselm has developed this idea, 
iy 2 not with sufficient clearness in the distinoe 
tion of terms. 8. The droAdrpwois, Rom. iii. 24; 1 
Cor. i, 80; Eph. i. 14: the redemption of man from 
the bondage of destruction by the Adrpo» of the blood 
of Christ; or, the royal act of redemption, which 
Christ accomplished when He surrendered His life to 
the powers of the world and to the power of dark- 
ness, thereby redeeming Himself and His people from 
the rulers of darkness, 1 Pet. i 18,19; Acta x 38; 
xxvi. 18. The older Fathers chiefly dwelt on the last- 
mentioned element, as constituting redemption. Dur 
ing the Middle Ages exclusive stress was laid on the 
priestly element (to which Athanasius and 
of Naz. were the first prominently to call attention); 
while of late, theologians have chiefly insisted on 
prophetical element in redemption. The defect of all 
these systems consists in their not distinguishing, and’ 
at the same time combining, all the three elements 
in the work of redemption. In Scripture they are 
generally presented more or less combined under 
one aspect (eee the author's “‘ Posttive Dogmatik,” pp. 
858 and 898). Still, one or other of these elements 
is generally referred to in a more peculiar manner. 
Thus, in the passage under consideration, there is 
special reference to the royal office of Christ in re 
demption which He accomplished in the form of a 
servant, He gave His life as a ransom to redeem 
mankind from the power of darkness and to make us 
His own property. Hence the office of publishi 
this work of redemption was not to be transfo 
into a rule over His free Church, 1 Cor. vii. 2% 
(“‘ Least of all by cruel despotism and the shedding 
of the blood of His members.”’) 

5. If there were any truth in the Romish doc 
trine of the primacy of Peter, our Lord would have 
given a very different reply to the sons of Zebd- 
edee. He would have said in effect: You know thet 
in Caesarea Philippi I have already accorded the frst 

unto Peer. But how different was the answer 
of Jesus | 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Salome and her sons; or, the difference between 
the noblest aspirations of mere natural enthusiasm 
and the spiritual courage of holy humility.—The pro- 
jects of parents with reference to their children must 
be tried and purified in the light of the Lord.—Se 
lome and her sons as compared with Mary and her 
sona, Matt. xii. 46.— Christ proving Himself the 
heavenly King at His first public recognition in that 
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character: 1, By org aaa. 2. by His impartiality ; 
3. by the exercise of His prerogative (both in grant- 
ing and in withholding) ; 4. by His holiness and jus- 
tice (guarding and preserving the rights of the Fa- 
ther).—How the thoughts of the Lord are infinitely 
high above the thoughts even of His people.—Christ 
both correcting and offering up our petitions.—Ye 
know not what ye ask; or, the ignorance and the 
dangers connected with many of our dearest earthly 
wishes, as illustrated by the request of the sons of 
Zebedee: 1. They sought the place of the two malefac- 
tors; 2. they requested, so to speak, something which 
had only existence in their imagindtion (worldly hon- 
ors in the kingdom of Christ); 3. they sought some- 
thing which, in its higher import, had already been 
given away—perhaps to themselves, perhaps to others 
—viz., special degrees of election.—The threefold ad- 
ministration in the economy of God.—How Christ in 
His administration always shed a glorious light on 
that of the Father.—The work of redemption com- 
pleting that of creation.—“ When the ten heard it ;” 
or, how ambition * and jealousy frequently evoke each 
other even in the Church of Christ.—The second dis- 
pute about pre-eminence among the disciples.—Its 
relation to the first and the third disputes.—“ Jesus 
called them unto Himself;” or, the teaching of Christ 
concerning the character of hierarchy, as addressed 
to the first council of His disciples.—Secular govern- 
ment in its relation to ecclesiastical order: 1. It is 
recognized without being approved in every partic- 
ular; 2. it cannot serve as a model for the Church 
of Christ, or be adopted in the form of a hierarchy ; 
8. far less may it exercise rule over the Church itself 
(Cesaropapacy ).—How the government of the Church 
of Christ must be a ministry in the strictest sense: 
1. He that is not willing to be a minister has no place 
in it; 2. every genuine minister will be great in pro- 
portion as he serves ; 3. if we are willing to be ser- 
vants or slaves in this house, é. ¢., to devote ourselves, 
body and soul, to its interests, we shall be first.— 
Only that arrangement has the approbation of the 
Lord which combines order with liberty in the Church. 
—The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, 
ete. ; or, the Church is to be formed according to the 
model which Christ set before us in His life and 
death.—How Christ’s humiliation condemns the am- 
bition of those who call themselves His servants.— 
No tyranny over the conscience may interpose be- 
tween Christ, the kingly Redeemer, and His royal 
bride, the Church.—Christ has redeemed His people 
with His precious blood from, not-to, the bondage 
of this world.—“ Ye are bought with a price; be ye 
not the servants of men.”—As every other associa- 
tion or body, so the Church has its appropriate or- 


ganization, corresponding to its nature. Thus the |. 


plant would die if it were subject to the conditions 
of the crystal; the animal, if it were subject to those 
of the plant; man, if he were subject to those of the 
animal; and the kingdom of heaven, if subject 
to those of the world. Or rather, the plant has 
burst through the conditions of the crystal, and pass- 
ed beyond it, etc.; and the kingdom of heaven 
through the conditions and forms of this world.— 
They would fain have established an order in the 
Church, by which the forms of an unredeemed world 


*[Not: reverence, as the Edinb. translator has it, who 
thoughtlessly read: Ehrfurcht for Ehrsucht (und ever. 

), and thus made Lange responsible for the nonsense 
that a fundamental virtue begets an evil passion and vice 
. gered,—P. 8.) 


would have been forced upon the redeemed : 1. They 
would have attempted to present spiritual life under 
shadows and in emblems; 2. knowledge and spiritual 
power under law and tradition; 3. redemption or 
liberty under constraint; 4. spiritual blessedness un- 
der force and restraint.—How the sufferings of Christ 
on the cross have given a right form and order to His 
kingdom: 1. They have converted the lowest depth 
into the most glorious height (reproach into honor, 
sorrow into well-being, service into dignity, apparent 
weakness into power). 2. They have subjected to 
His sway all the powers of the world (banished secu- 
lar authority from the Church, and exalted Him to be 
the King of kings, and Lord of lords, Rev. i. 5). 

On the two preceding sections combined.—The dif- 
ference between the Lord’s prospect and that of His 
disciples : He sees the cross where they see thrones 
of honor; He sees the resurrection and eternal life, 
where they see only night and darkness.—The human 
nobility in the aspiration of the sons of Zebedee : the 
good in it (they express an unlimited hope in the 
Lord’s cause, and would forever unite their destiny 
with His); the evil in it (they over-estimate their 
enthusiasm, and approach too nearly a violation of 
the obedience due to the Lord, and the love due to 
their fellow-disciples).—The glance at the Lord’s cross 
sanctifies the wish of the disciples. 

Starke :—Cramer : Christian parents! seek not 
too lofty things for your children.—Zeisius : It is not 
only vain, but also most foolish, to seek from Christ 
temporal honor and glory.—It seems as if Christ here 
(by the cup and the baptism) had referred to the two 
great sacraments of the New Testament, which bind 
us to the imitation of Christ.— Quesnel : The weak- 
ness of man betrays itself even in his prayers, Rom. 
viii. 26.—First the suffering, then the crown, 1 Pet. 
iv. 13.—Osiander : Every Christian has his portion 
of tribulation assigned: let him take it as a salutary 
cup and healthy medicine.—The best men may make 
pees mistakes as to the extent of their ability.— 

ord Jesus! make me worthy to drink of Thy cup, 
and then place me where Thou wilt.—Canstein : One 
offence soon draws others after it (then were the ten 
displeased).—In the kingdom of Christ there are only 
ministers, servants, and brethren.—O how far is the 
external Church fallen from this purity !— Langii 
Opus: This declaration throws the whole papistical 
hierarchy to the ground.— Quesnel : Preachers must 
serve after the example of Christ. 

Gerlach :—A warning to all in the Church who 
are higher than others, that they should remember 
the foundation of their power; lest it should be 
mere empty form, ruinous to themselves and the 
Church. 

Heubner :—The sons of Adam gladly bow down 
when worldly honor is to be attained.— Vain maternal 
love often leads greatly astray.—7o sit on Thy right 
hand: how much disposed the heart is to make reli- 
gion the means of furthering worldly interests.—The 
higher a man looks, the greater the danger.—-To par- 
take of the highest honor with Jesus is to suffer with 
Him.—He who knows nothing of the cup of Christ’s 
passion will have no part in the cup of joy.—Hence 
we see how ambition exasperates others against us.— 
Wouldest thou rule, learn first to serve. 


[With this chapter closes Mr. Epersnet's translation in 
the Edinb. edition. The remaining chapters of the Com- 
mentary on St. Matthew were translated by the Rev. W. B. 
Pops (or some inferior assistants), as we learn from a note 
on the back of the title-page to vol. iL—P. 8.] 
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THIRD SECTION. 


THE WRETCHED KEPT BACK FROM THE LORD, THE KING OF MERCY. 


‘Cuaprer XX. 29-84. 
(Mark x. 46-52; Luke xviii 85-48; xix. 1-10.) 


29 


And as they departed from [were going out of]! Jericho, a great multitude followed 


30 him. And, behold, two blind men sitting by the way side, when they heard that Jesus 
passed by [was passing by, wapdye], cried out, saying, Have mercy on us, O Lord, thou 
31 Son of David beer have mercy on us, Son of David].* And the multitude rebuked 


them, because 


that, tva] they should hold their peace: but they cried the more, saying, 


Have mercy on us, O Lord, thou Son of David [Lord, have mercy on us, Son of Da- 
32 vid].2 And Jesus stood still, and called them, and said, What will ye that I shall do 
33, 34 unto [for] you? They say unto him, Lord, that our eyes may be opened. So Je- 
sus had compassion on them, and touched [Then Jesus, moved with compassion, touched, 
orhayxvicbeis 52 5 "Io. qYaro] their eyes: and immediately their eyes [they]* received 


sight, and they followed him. 


1 Ver, 29.—[The strict rendering of exmopevonévay aitay. in Mark x. 46 the E. V. has: Ae he went ows 


Jericho, Luke says (xviii. 35): Ae he was come ni 
ew and Luke, see the reg. NOtes on ver. 80.—P. 8. 


unto Jertcho. On this chronological discrepancy between Mat- 


2 Ver. 30.—[ Text. rec.: "EAénaoyv Huas, kupte, ulds AaBld. But tho best authorities read: Kopre, 
dAdnooy Huas, vids Aaveld, Lord, have mercy on us, Son of David. Cod. Sinait. reads in ver. 80: eAcqoor 
nas enoou ue A., and in ver, 81: xupie eAenooy nuas vie A.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 84.—The words: abray of é¢@aAdpol (their eyes) after dv€BAeYay are wanting in Codd B., D., L, 


nd Cod. Sinait. which generally agrees with the Codd. just named), and in the Latin Vulgate. They 


are omitted b 


7, [8 y 
Tadtmane and Tischendorf [not in tho large ed. of 1859, where tho words arorctained. Alford emits them, but ia bis 


apparatus he neglecta to notice the difference of reading.—P. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Chronology.—According to John xii. 1, Jesus 
came to Bethany six days before the Passover. As 
the feast fell upon the 15th of Nisan, or began on the 
evening of the 14th, this note of time takes us back 
to the 9th of Nisan. The day of the crucifixion was 
the 15th;* and therefore the 9th was the Sabbath 
previous. The Jewish customs at the feast throw 
much light upon all these events, On Friday, the 
8th of Nisan, in the year 783 from the foundation of 
Rome, or in the year 80 of our common reckoning 
(Wieseler, in his Chronol. Synopse, p. 176, shows 
that the first day of the Passover fell on a Friday 
in that year), Jesus went, with His disciples and some 
friends, from Ephraim to Jericho. Here He remain- 
ed in the house of Zacchzeus. Thus the procession 
set out too late to reach Jerusalem before sunset, that 
is, before the Sabbath. He therefore tarried, for the 
quiet observance of the festive day, in the customary 
tents near the Mount of Olives. Whether He spent 
the night in these tents, or in Bethany, cannot be 
decided, —at any rate, John dates from the next day ; 
for on the evening of the next day, probably when 
the Sabbath was ended, that feast was prepared for 
Him in the house of Simon the leper, at which Mar. 
tha served and Mary anointed Him, and to which 
many friends from Jerusalem had come to salute 
Him. On the following Sunday, early in the morn- 
ing, the festal company set out from Bethany and 
from the tents, and assumed the form of a trium- 
phant procession. After considering all these points, 

* (According to others, the 14 
issena w ch, xxvi below. ~P. al cere eee nee 


8.) 


it will appear only an inexactness, and by no means 
a discrepancy, in the first three Evangelists to con- 
duct the procession without any break from Jericho 
to Jerusalem, and to insert the anointing afterward : 
Matt. xxvi. 6; Mark xiv. 8. They had a definite 
motive for the transposition of this supplementary 
narrative of the anointing. It was their purpose to 
show how the idea of the betrayal ripened in the soal 
of Judas through the effect produced by the anoint- 
ing ; and also to connect the history of the anointing 
with the indication of the traitor at the Paschal feast. 
At the same time, they would bring the anointing as 
near as possible to the Supper, on account of its 
internal prophetical relation to that holy ordinance. 
Vér. 29. And as they were going out of 
Jericho.—Luke records the delay in Jericho, and 
the Lord’s stay in the house of Zaccheus, ch. xix. 
1; as also, the parable of the ten servants and the 
ten pounds, which was connected therewith. Jericho, 
ins? ‘inas, Om; variously written in the 
Greek also. According to the first form, it signified 
“the fragrant city ;” according to the second, “the 
city of the moon.” The former, however, is the more 
robable derivation. It lay not far from the Jordan 
(60 stadia, or two hours), and was separated from 
erusalem by a waste and wretched wilderness.® 


_ © [We have here corrected the original, which makes evi- 
dently a mistake (faithfully copied, as usual, in the Edinb. 
tral.), by stating the distance of Jericho from Jerueaiem (in- 
stead of. fs Jordan) to Leg telly 4s (id Prete. to Wr- 
NE mete .), and Rosrmesox, 
Palestina vol. 1. p. 565, Je cha win 60 stadia west from the 
river Jordan, and 150 stadia east from Jerusalem; according 
to other statements, 5 English miles from the Jordan, and 
18 or 30 miles east-north-esast of Jerusalem. The difference 
arisea in part from the uncertainty of the site of ancient Jeri 


OHAP. XX. 29-84. 
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It was in the tribe of Benjamin, on the borders of 
Ephraim. The district was a blooming oasis in the 
midst of an extended sandy plain, watered and fruit- 
fal, rich in palms, roses, and balsam: hence probably 
the name (from mM", acent, odor). It is true that 
the poisonous serpent was not wanting in this para- 
dise also. The city was built by the Canaanites, and 
taken and destroyed by Joshua (Josh. vi. 26). At 
a later date it was built again ‘and fortified, and be- 
came the seat of a school of the prophets. Herod 
the Great beautified it, and at this time it was one of 
the most pleasant places in the Jand. The balsam 
trade required that a chief publican should be there; 
and it was also inhabited by priests and Levites, In 
the twelfth century scarcely a vestige of the place re- 
mained; there is now a wretched village, Richa or 
Ericha, with about 200 inhabitants. Robinson, how- 
ever, locates the old Jericho in the neighborhood of 
the fountain of Elisha [two miles north-west of Richa]. 
The palms have all vanished, and the climate is hot 
and unhealthy. [Robinson: ‘Only a single palm- 
tree now remains of the ‘City of Palms.’ *”’—P. S.] 

Ver. 30. Two blind men sitting by the way 
side.—Here occurs one of the most marked of the 
apparent discrepancies of the Gospels. Aocording 
to Matthew, Jesus healed two blind men on depart- 
ing; according to Mark, one bind man on depart- 
ing; according to Luke, one blind man on entering 
the city. . The older Harmonists assumed that there 
were two miracles: that one blind man was healed 
at the entrance, and two at the departure, of Christ; 
and that Mark gave prominence to Bartimzus as the 
better known of the two persons. Ebrard thinks that 
Matthew combined the two accounts of Mark and 
Luke, and placed them in the departure from the 
city. (So also Wieseler.) It may simplify the mat- 
ter, if we consider that Jesus did not enter Jericho 
by the Jordan gate from Perea, but came from 
Ephraim ; and therefore, probably, made His exit 
by the same gate through which He entered. The 
blind man cried out upon Jesus, was threatened and 
restrained ; he cried louder, and Jesus then regarded 
and healed him. But the Lord might have kept the 
blind man waiting till His return, to test him; and 
thus the Evangelista record the same event,—the 
one, however, connecting it with the entrance, the 
other with the exit.* Further, it is not difficult to 
suppose that in the interval another blind man joined 
company with the first, Bartimseus; and that both 
encouraged each other in the louder cry. : 

Ver. 31. That [not: because] they should hold 
their peace.—This is a feature of the narrative that 
could not have been invented. It marks the feeling 
of the great festal procession, which was disposed to 
regard the cry of these wretched blind men, at such 
an hour, as an impertinent interruption. It was as 
if a multitude of courtiers should strive to kee 
the interruption of misery from throwing a discord- 
ant element into a royal feast. Hence the.-tone is 
characteristically changed, when Jesus stood still, 


cho, The road from Jericho to Jerusalem is exceedingly 
difficult and dangerous, ascending through narrow and rocky 
anid ravines and preelpices, and infested by robbers, 
as in the time of the good Samaritan (Luke x. 80-84).—P. 8. 
. Sinan Wordsworth, who assumes that the bliin 
man was not healed till the next day, and that Luke In his 
sccount anticipated the result by a prolepsis not uncommon 
in Scripture. He adds the remark that the frequent prac- 
tice of anticipation and reca with the di- 
vine author of the Bible, to whom al! time is nt at 
agin arpa e in Pipe ey appiles to the heey what 
said o 3 ** Non priue, posterius, in Sorip- 
tura."—P, 8.) 
24 


and commanded the blind to be brought to Him; it 
is now :—Be of good courage, rise; He calleth thee: 
Mark x, 49. 

Ver. 82. And Jesus stood still.—<At the ory, 
Lord, Son of David ; which waa, according to Luke, 
on His festal departure from Jericho at the head of 
the people. This also shows evidently that that great 
crisis of the Lord’s life was come to which we 
have already made allusion. He suffers Himself 
now to be publicly appealed to as the Messiah, in 
the presence of all the people, which He had never 
done before: compare ch. ix. 27. The time for His 
acceptance of, and sympathy with, the Messianic 
hope of His people had now arrived. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Joshua proceeded from Jericho to the con- 
quest of the promised land—without, however, en- 
tirely effecting it. From Jericho, the city of palms, 
the Messianic procession set out; and it ended with 
His being delivered over to the Gentiles. But in 
a higher sense, the conquest of the promised in- 
heritance with the sword of the Spirit was now 
decided. 

2. The history of the blind man at Jericho sym- 
bolical of the endeavors of the great in God’s king- 
dom to interpose between Christ’s throne and the 
wretched. 

[3. Joun J. Owen: “This miracle of healing the 
blind men has often been employed to illustrate the 
spiritual blindness of men, the earnestness with which 
they must apply to Christ (who, by His Spirit, is al-. 
ways passing by) for His healing mercies, and the 
readiness of the Saviour, on any such application 
made in penitence and faith, to put forth His healing 
power. Thousands have read this simple and touch- 
ing story as a truthful history of their own spiritual 
blindness, and its removal through the abounding 
grace of Jesus Christ.”—P. 8.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The procession of the Lord from Jericho to Jerv- 
salém the great ing-point in His life. 1. What 
it signified—the Lord’s acceptance of His people’s 
Messianic hopes; He suffered Himself to be publicly 
heralded as the Messiah. 2. How the Lord’s friends 
regarded it—as a coronation procession, which no 
cry of misery should disturb, 8. How Christ Him- 
self treated it—as a journey of redemption for be- 
lievers.—The difference between a af procession, 
and the journey of Christ led by the Spirit: the one 
would fanatically prevent disturbance by anything 
in the way; the other makes every seeming interrup- 
tion augment its festal character, Acts ii. 18.—The 
difference between a worship which repels the wretch- 
ed, and that which attracts them.—The coronation 
journey of Christ is glorified by every seeming inter- 
ruption.—The Holy King and His unholy courtiers, 
—Christ, even through the multitude of noises, de- 
tects the individual cry of the petitioner.—What will 
ye that I should do unto you? Christ’s kingly word 
to the mendicant blind.—He whose eyes are opened 
by Christ, lifts them first upon His regal pregession. 
—They who receive their sight from Christ folfow 
Him in the way. —The fellowship of misery: two 
blind men, ten lepers; and 80 py pee the evan- 
gelical narrative.—The Church is a fellowship both 
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‘THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


of the needy and the saved.—The gift 


of the eve: | foresaw; they erred 


ing the nearest issue; 


1. It is the revelation of the soul to the world; 2. but in a higher sense they were right, iriasmuch as the 
the revelation of the world to the soul; 3. the sym- | final issue could be no other than His glorious reign. 
should 


bol of the inner light of knowledge; 4. of the illu- 


mination from above.—The true procession of Christ 
a swelling stream of the grateful saved.—The wilder- 
ness of Jericho changed intoa figure of Christ’s work 
in the world: 1. Onoe a corner of robbers and mur- 
derers, now enlivened by the cry of salvation; 2. 
once the scene of Ohrist’s temptation, now the scene 
of His glorification.—How and wherefore the Lord 
itted the joyful acclamation of His people before 
sufferings.—The self-renunciation in which the 
Lord, with the presentiment of His cross upon Him, 
surrenders Himself to the joy of His disciples: they 
did not understand the whole issue, which He clearly 


Starke :—They who are one in misery 

unite their prayer.—The logs of physical sight is to 
man a great distress ; but he is not so much troubled 
about his soul’s blindness.— Zeisius - We must not be 
hindered in ee by the devil or the world, by 
flesh and blood.—Cramer: Turn not away 
eyes and ears from the cry of the wretched. i 
is much more willing to help than we to ask Him. — 
The following of Christ is the best gratitude. 

teger :-—He who easily yields his point to threats, 
is for the most part without the strong urgency of s 
true heart.—Happy he whom nothing restrains in his 
faith and believing cry. 


\ 


FOURTH SECTION. 


THE PROPHETIC HOSANNA OF THE PEOPLE AND THE SURPRISE OF THE CAPITAL. 


Cuartgrr XXI. 1-11. 


(Mark xi. 1-10; Lake xix. 29-44; John xii. 12-19. Matt. xxi. 1-9 the Gospel for first Advent., and for 
i Palm-Sunday.) 


‘1 =. And when they drew nigh unto Jerusalem, and were come to Bethphage, unto the 

2 mount of Olives, then sent Jesus two disciples, Saying unto them, Go into the village 

over against you, and straightway ye shall |hatrae find an ass tied, and a colt with her: 

3 loose them, and bring them unto me. And if any man say aught unto you, ye shall 

say, The Lord hath need of them; and straightway he will send them {he sends them]." 

4 All* this was done, that # might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, saying, 

5 Tell ye the daughter of Sion, Behold, thy King cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting 

[mounted, ér:BeByxws} upon an ass, and [yea upon] * a colt the fval of an ass [of a beast 

6,7 of burden]. And the disciples went, and did as Jesus commanded them, And 

brought the ass, and the colt, and put on them their clothes [garments], and they set 

8 him [and he sat]* thereon. And a very great multitude [most of the multitude]* 

spread their garments in the way; [and] others cut down branches from the trees, and 

9 strewed them in the way. And the multitudes that went before [him],’ and that follow- 

ed, cried, saying, Hosanna ® to the Son of David: Blessed ts he that cometh in the name 

10 of the Lord; Hosanna in the highest. And when he was come [had entered] into Je 

11 rusalem, all the city [the whole city] was moved, saying, Who is this? And the mul- 

titude [the multitudes] ® said, This is Jesus the prophet [the prophet Jesus] of [from] 
Nazareth of Galilee. 


1 Ver. 8—The Recepta reads the fature: deooreA€i, which is sustained by B., D., the Vulgate, Itala, Lachmena, 
Tischendorf. But Griesbach and Scholz prefer the present: dwooréAAe€t, with Codd. C., E., G., K, al, which is 
more expressive, though apparently less suitable (Meyer). 

3 Ver. 4.—Lachmann and Tischendorf [in former editions, but not in that of 1859] omit 8A 0», al, according to Codd 
C., D., L., Z, versions, and fathers. (Cod. Sinait. likewise omits it.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver.5—Kal is epexegetical, and hence ¢a! before w@Aoy is superfluous. [Bat Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tre- 
qelles, Alford retain it according to B., L., Z., and Cod. Sinait, At all events «af does not express addition here, but 

lanation or epexegeste (und ewar, ahd that, or yea), and thus the apparent difference in tho socounts of the Evan- 
ts is easily solved. See Hweg. Note on ver. oP. 8.) 

4Ver.5.—Tidy dxoCuyiou. “The aes (Svos) is the animal meant by ‘be word, but is also characterised by it” 
(Conant) Lange: Lastthier. Comp. Isa. xii. 11; Zach. ix. 9.—P. 8.] 

5 Ver. 7.—The reading: dwex dicey, he sat, instead of the lect. rec.: @rexdOiaay, they set, ts sustained by 
Codd. B, C., Origen, etc., and adopted in the critical editions. 

¢Ver.8.—[O 32 rAeioros SxAos. Lange and Ewald: daa metste Volk; Kendrick and Conant: (ths) moet 
of the multitude. Comp &AAar 82, and othera, in the next clause.—P. 8.) 

7 Ver. 9.—IIped-yovres abt dy [instead of xpodyorres simply]. So Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Alford], following 
B., O., D., al., [and Cod. Sinait.]. 


CHAP, XXI. 1-11. 


e 
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®Ver.9.—[Qoavvrd (originally a formula of supplication, but conventionally one of triumphant gratulation and Joy- - 


fal gréeting to a deliverer, hence folluwed by the dative) was properly retained in the English, 


erman, and other modern 


Versions, as Matthew retained it from the Hebrew (STAD wAN , cdoov 84, LXX., Save now /), comp. Mark xi. 9, 10; 
Jobp sil. 18. So we have likewise from the Hebrow the words: Jehovah, sabbath, manna, Zebaoth, amen, etc.—P. B.]} 
"© Ver. 11.—("O yA 0% asin ver. 9, where the E. V. correctly renders multitudes.—P. 8.] 
39 Ver, 11.—[The oldest reading, sustained by Cod. Sinalt., and adopted by Lachmann, Tregelles, Alford, and Conant, is 


- wrpoghrns Inoows, the prophet Jeaua, instead of Incovs 5 rpophrns. 
che received reading with Tischendorf, and takes no notice of the differonce.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Unto. Jerusalem.—Jerusalem is men- 
tioned as the goal, to assign the motive for the mis- 
sion of the two disciples. Jerusalem, ons, 
‘lepovoaAgu, ‘lepoodAupa:—according to Ewald, 

ion or inheritance of peace ; according to Ge- 
senius, the people or house of peace. At all eventa, 
a seat of peace, the city of peace :* poetically, adv, 
Ps, Ixxvi. 3; SN°9N, Isa, xxix. 1,8; and, earlier, 
BASS Judges xix. 10; now called by the Mohamme- 
dans, el-Khuds [“‘the holy,” or Bett el-Makdias, “ the 
holy 9 6 8a ”), In every respect 
this city is the mysterious and wonderful flower of 
history : ¢+—in its situation, in its history, in its reli- 
gious position, and especially in its symbolical char- 
acter. The city lay high; and the hills around came 
first into view, over which it spread gradually into 
the higher and lower city: the hill of Zion being the 
centre,— Zion, Moriah, Bezetha, Akra. Then the 
valleys, which made it a natural fortress : toward the 
west the valley of Gihon ; toward the south-west and 
south, Ge-hinnom ; toward the east, the valley of 
Kidron, bounded by the low hill of Gihon, the Mount 
of Evil Counsel, and the Mount of Olives with its 
three peaks. The city belonged to the inheritance 
.of Benjamin, but was for the most part inhabited by 
the tribe of Judah.* As it respects the history of 
Jerusalem, we may distinguish the period before, 
and the period after, the exile. The former, is sub- 
divided into the time of the Canaanite origin of the 
place : osephus calls its builder Melchizedec); the 
time of its gradual elevation and glory; the time of 
its humiliation down to the destruction of the first 
temple. The time after the exile may be divided 
into the Jewish, the Christian, and the Mohammedan 
periods. Wonderful have been the conquests and 
spoliations which Jerusalem has undergone, without 
being demolished. 

See the article Jerusalem in Winer’s Realwér- 


and in W. Suirn’s Dictionary of the Bible | 88008, 


(vol. i. pp. 981-1035, by James Fergusson, very full 
and elaborate with maps); Krarrr’s Topographie 
Jerusalems (Bonn, 1846); Barciar’s fp the 
Great King ; and the well-known works on Palestine, 
by Rosinson, YoN Raumer, von Scnusert, TIScHEen- 
porF, SCHULZ, Strauss, Toptrr, WoLrr, Bausman, 


etc. : 

ho Bethphage.—It lay, according to ver. 2, 
straight before them, and was soon reached. m°2 
N3B, house of figs. The name indicates a favorable 
situation on the eastern side of the Mount of Olives, 
“Descending about 100 steps from the top of the 
Mount of Olives, the place is seen where Bethphage 


i ede los alsy ein FRIEDENSHAIN, cin FRIEDENSSITZ, 
Din F RIEDENSSTADT. 

t [Die mystertise Wunderblume der Weltgeschichte,— 
nne of the ait untranslatable poetic compounds of Dr. 
Lange. The Edinb. transl, has mysterious glory.—P. 8.] 


But Dr. Lange in his version retains 


| stood, though no ruin remains at this day to mark 


the spot: 15 stadia farther down, ora short half hour 
from Jerusalem (John xi. 18), we reach Bethany. 
The village (el Aziriyeh [from el Azir, ¢. ¢., Lazarus]) 
is small and poor, occupied by Arabs (and Chris- 
tians) ; the way to Jericho runs through it. The sup- 
houses of Martha, Mary M ene, 
Simon the leper, are shown to this day ; but especial- 
ly the sepul of Lazarus, hewn out of stone.” 
Von Raumer. Winer suggests that Bethphage lay 
somewhat east of Bethany ; and hence that it is named 
before Bethany in Mark xi. 1; Luke xix. 29. But 
in Mark xi. 1 the description runs backward from 
the starting-point: Jerusalem, Bethphage, Bethany ; 
according to which, Bethphage lay between Jerusa- 
lem and Bethany. Robinson follows Winer in draw- 
ing the same wrong conclusion from the text.* Po- 
cocke thought that he found the ruins of Bethphage 
two English miles from the city; but Robinson as. 
sures us that there are no traces of it visible. The 
road, which passed from the valley of Bethany over 
the hill of Bethphage to the middle hill of the Mount 
of Olives, then passing downward to the valley of 
Kidron, was then lost in rich palm plantations and 
fruit and olive gardens. At the time of the Passover, 
the many trains of pilgrims, and the tents on the 
sides of the Mount of Olives ir which many pilgrims 
lodged), made the road look like a festal and excited 
encampment. 

Then sent Jesus two disciples.—They are not 
further indicated. The sending was occasioned by 
the Messianic significance of the journey. The fes- 
tive procession, which had come from Jericho to the 
neighborhood of the Mount of Olives, and halted 
there on account of the Sabbath, was increased on 
Monday morning by the adherents of Jesus who came 


| out from Jerusalem to meet Him. On the evening 
| before, many Jews had 


ae to Bethany, to see Je- 
sus, and Lazarus, whom He had raised from the dead 

(John xii. 9). Others were now added to these. 

They received Him with palm branches, and went on, 
singing the Messianic greeting of Ps. cxviii. 26: Ho- 

blessed is He that cometh in the name of the 

Lord—the King of Israel. He would enter into the 

holy city with the emblems of the King of peace, ac- 

cording to Zech. ix. 9: hence the mission of the dis- 

ciples, 

Ver. 2. Into the village.—Bethphage. 

An ass, and a colt with her.—“ The seeming 
variation of the two animals from Mark xi. 2; Luke 
xix. 830; John xii. 14, is not to be derived (with de , 
Wette and Strauss) from a misunderstanding of the 


prophetic passage, in which "73 531 is the epexeget- 
ic parallel of "%m->>- In the same way we must 


understand al ¢x) wwAov, ver.5. Matthew also says 
that Jesus rode upon the colf; but the mother ani- 


- freee and Nast remove the difficulty by supposing 
that Bethphage luy upon the direct line of this route, but 
that Bethany did not; so that one travelling from Jericho 
would come to Bethphage first, and would have to turn of 
from the road to go ty Bethany.—P. 8.) ‘ 
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* mal was there, which circumstance the other Evan- 
gelists pass over.” Meyer. The words of the proph- 
et Zechariah run: “ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of 
Zion; shout, O daughter of 
King cometh unto thee: He is just, and having sal- 


vation ; lowly, and riding upon an ass, yea, upon a. 
allelia- | Judah are typically separated in the contrast between 


colt the foal of an ass.” Here there is a par 
mus membrorum: the ass in the former clause is 
more fully described in the second as the foal of the 
ass. Strauss thinks that the Evangelist misunder- 
stood this parallelism, and accordingly made two 
animals out of one. But, doubtless, the Evangelist, 
who understood Hebrew poetry, thought of another 
explanation of the parallel: that, namely, between 
the mother ass and her foal, as it was realized in 
the actual event. The Evangelists, all of them, lay 
stress on the fact, already predicted by the prophet, 
that Jesus entered the city on a foal not yet 
ridden. This characteristic of the animal was sym- 
bolical, as the whole procession was symbolical. A 
new time; a new Prince; a new animal to ride upon. 
But if this foal had never borne a rider, it was neces- 
sary that the mother should be led by its side, in or- 
der to quiet it for such a service.—According to 
Justin Martyr (Dial. c. Tryph. 63), the foal was a 
figure of untamed heathenism; while the ass, accus- 
tomed to burdens, was a figure of Judaism under the 
law.* But the contrast of the old theocracy and the 
young éxxAncia seems more obvious. In the sym- 
bolisin of the prophets the ass signifies the peaceable 
animal of the Prince of peace, in opposition to the 
proud war-horse of the conqueror. (Against the 
frivolous witticisms of Strauss on the two animals, 
compare Ebrard, p. 480.) 

Loose them.—‘ Strauss has no ground what- 
ever for making this prediction a myth, with allusion 
to Gen. xlix. 11.” Meyer. The disciples were to 
loose the asses, which stood bound by the way, be- 
fore the eyes of the standers-by; thus, believing in 
the word of Jesus, they were to perform an act 
which seemed violent, but was not so, inasmuch as 
the Lord knew beforehand the consent of these men, 
and communicated that assurance to the disciples.— 
But why did the Lord adopt such a method of en- 
tering Jerusalem? In this style of approach we sce 
the character of His progress throughout the world. 
He is a King, at whose disposal all stand 
when He wants them, but who has not anywhere, 
either for Himself or for His servants, great provision 
laid up beforehand. Thus He goes on His way 
through the world, as having nothing, and yet pos- 
sessing all things. Doubtless, the fact of this provi- 
sion may be traced to His friends at Bethany, as the 
provision of the guest-chamber at Jerusalem for the 
Passover was traceable to friends in the city; but in 
both cases the exact specification does not point to 
any external concert, but to the superhuman know- 


mee of Christ. 

er. 4. That it might be fulfilled —The 
words combine two gar ie Isa. lxii. 11 (“Tell ye 
the daughter of Zion.” Here the city of the present 
seems to be addressed as the daughter of the ideal, 
historical, Jerusalem), and Zech. ix. 9 (see above). 


* (Chrysostom, Jerome, and other fathers, likewise re- 
the ase as a figure of the synagogue burdened with the 
yoke of the law, and the colt asasymbol of the Gentiles 
who were untamed and unclean before Christ sat upon 
them and sanctifled them. See more of this patristic allego- 
rizing in the Catena Aurea of Tuomas Aquinas, Oxford ed, 
I. if. p. 708 sqq. Of modern commentators Wordsworth 
adopts it in this as in many other cases.—P, 8.) 


erusalem : behold, thy | 
| the prince of peace; and in the latter capacity he 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


This latter passage refers back indeed to the blessing 
of Judah, Gen. xlix.11. Judah is there exhibited as 
combining the conqueror and the prince of peace 
(Shiloh): first, he is a conquering prince, and then 


makes use of the ass. - Both these characteristics of 


David and Solomon; and in the Messiah they are 
united and fulfilled. Zechariah introduces the Mes 
siah first as a warrior, ch. ix., and then makes Him 
enter Jerusalem as a Prince of peace. But the ex. 
pression, “that it might be fulfilled,” does not here, 
any more than in ch. ii 23; John xix. 28, and else 
where, signify a merely conventional and fortuitous 
realization of the prophecy. The occasion and need 
of the moment was the obvious motive. But to the 
Spirit of God these historical occasions were arranged 
coincidences with the prophetical word. Christ was 
in need of the foal of the ass, inasmuch as He could 
not make His entrance on foot in the midst of a festal 
procession. He must not be lost in the crowd; it 
was necessary that He should take a prominent poai- 
tion, and appear pre-eminent. But if He became 
conspicuous, it must be in the most humble and 
peaceable fashion: hence the choice of the ass. The 
dignity of the procession required the ass’s colt, and 
this made the history all the more symbolical. But 
it could not be concealed from the spirit of Christ 
that here again the plain historical necessity coin- 


cided with the symbolically significant fulfilment of a 
prophetical word. The disciples did not perceive 


this significance till afterward. 

Ver. 5. And (Yea) a colt.—The «caf is epexe- 
getical, for closer description :—oend that the foal of 
an ass, 

Ver. 7. He sat upon them, ¢xd0:cev exdve 
attr @y.—This is referred to the garments by Theo 
phylact, Euth. Zygab., Castal., Bera, Meyer, and 
others [Wordswor As referred to the animah, 
it is variously explained. De Wette: a want of ac 
curacy in Matthew. Strauss says that the Evangelist 
makes Jesus slavishly and unreasonably carry out 
the prophetic description, pa riding at once upon 
both animals.* Fritzsche, and older com- 
mentators, suppose that He rode on both alternately. 
Other expositors, as Winer, Olshausen, Ebrard, 
Lange, comp. Calvin and Grotius, [also Alford and 
Nast], explain it as merely an inexact expression, a¢ 
we might say: “He sprang from the horses.” We 
do not, however, lay stress upon this comprehensive 
expression, but upon the idea that He controlled the 
pair by riding the foal. (Olshausen is mistaken in sup- 
posing that He rode the ass.) If we ascribe to the 
Evangelist a symbolical consciousness, this eircum- 
stance assumes a living significance. The old theoc- 
racy runs idly and instinctively by the side of the 
young Church, which has become the true bearet of 
the kingdom of Christ. With all the enmity that 
existed, she could not separate from it. The rider 
of a team does really ride both the united animals, 
though in a mechanical sense only one; and this 
view is not opposed, as Meyer thinks, by the fact 
that in ver. 5, where riding in a narrower sense b 
spoken of, such latitude of expression cannof be as- 
sumed. Glassius’s explanation of an enallage numer 
must then fall to the ground. 


*[In his new @ of Jesus, 1864, p. 504, Strauss is not 
ashathed to re fran been de of frivolous criticism, te 
which it fe sutiicient to reply that Matthew knew as much 
Hebrew snd had as much common sense as any modera 
critic of his Gospel.— P. 8.) 


CHAP. XXI. 1-11. 


Ver. 8. Spread their 
coats, comp. ch. v. 40].—Oriental mark of honor at 
the reception of kings, on their entrance into cities: 
2 Kings ix. 18. The disciples had made their upper 

ents into coverings for the animals; the people 
ollow the example, and spread theirs as a carpet on 
the way. 

Ver. 9. Hosanna to the Son of David.— 
NTMI "WIN (Min), Help (Lord); give Thy salva- 
tion! Ps. cxvili. 25. The expression seems | sdeta 
ally to have become a Messianic prediction of good 
wish (Hail, to triumphe, 1) xa:dv). Hence its mean- 
ing varied according to circumstances ; but here its 
highest significance was disclosed. “The dative is 
not governed by the verb in dcavvd, but is a dative 
of relation, and Hosanna is a festal cry of good will.” 
Meyer.—Hosanna in the highest.—In the highest 
regions (SYiorocs), that is, in heaven. De Wette: 
May Hosanna be confirmed by God in heaven. Beza: 
May it be given by God in heaven. Fritzsche: May 
it be cried by angels in heaven. Meyer: May it 
come down from heaven upon the Messiah. Salva- 
tion in the heavens, viewed generally, means as well 
the heavenly salvation which God gives and ensures, 
as the salvation uttered and announced from the 
heavens. Hence we might more precisely explain it 
—RMay our Hosanna be in the heavens! that is, as a 
prayer, and as a prayer granted (comp. Luke ii. 14), 
as an exclamation sent to heaven, and as an echo 
from heaven. In short: May our Hosanna resound 
in heaven !—These Messianic acclamations seem, ac- 
cording to ver. 9, to have taken the form of an anti- 
phonal song between the multitudes which went be- 
fore the Lord (the disciples from Jerusalem and the 
Mount of Olives), and those which followed Him (the 
Galilean pilgrim-train). 

Blessed is that cometh in the name of 
the Lord.—The pilgrims’ greeting on their entrance 
- into Jerusalem at the time of the feasts (greeting and 
response, Ps. cxviii. 26). 

[Jesus, instead of giving way to this joyous en- 
thusiasm of the shouting multitude, weeps tears of 
sympathy and compassion over unbelieving Jerusa- 
lem. See Luke xix. 41. Could such a trait have 
been invented ?—P. 8.]} 

Ver. 10. And when He was oome into Jeru- 
salem.—The ~journey over the Mount of Olives, and 
the Lord’s emotions at sight of the city, are passed 
over. See Luke. 

The whole city was moved, éc¢la6n.— 
The verb denotes a violent excitement—the being 
mightily moved, in the external and figurative sense. 
Meyer: “ The excitement was contagious.” But what 
follows shows that the excitement must not be re- 
garded as merely sympathetic. The question uttered 
shows this of itself. “Jerusalem knew the person of 
Jesus sufficiently to have spared the question, had it 
wished. . 

Ver. 11. The prophet from Nazareth of Gal- 
flee.—Meyer: “The well-known prophet. The ae- 
companying crowds had most distinctly termed Him 
the Messiah ; but the less enthusiastic multitude in 
the city required first of all to know His name, condi- 
tion, and so forth. Hence the full answer, in which 
the 6 awd Na(ap. 7. Tadd. is certainly not without 
Galilean pride.” This may beso. Yet it must not 
be overlooked, that the question of surprise with 


which the proud city met the Galilean pilgrim-train 


seems to have lowered in some degree the spirit of 
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——aw 


ts [loose over- | their testimony. It is not “the Messiah,” but, 


rae ambiguously, “the prophet,” that they 
reply. 


e 
DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. See the preceding explanations. 

2. On the jubilant acclamation which the disci- 
ples, on the Mount of Olives, and in prospect of the 
city, poured out in honor of Jesus, compare Luke 
xix. 87; John xii. 17. Doubtless we have here— 
where they celebrated the miracles of Christ, and es- 
pecially His raising of Lazarus—the first preludes of 
the speaking with new tongues on the day of Pente- 
cost. The common object of both, in the first as 
well as in the last, is 74 peyarcia Tov Geov. 

8. According to the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist, 
the entrance of the Lord was the last attempt at a 
Messianic political foundation of a kingdom. But 
this is quite contrary to the whole of our Lord’s pre- 
vious conduct, as He always avéided, not only all 
political suggestions and temptations, but even the 
very idea of a political Messiah itself.* The readi- 
ness with which He could yield to the true Messiah- 
idea, implanted in the minds of His disciples, proves 
that among them also the proper hope of a political 
Messiah had been already overcome. That the Lord 
never made a single attempt to set in motion a polit- 
ical project, does not say enough: we find that His 
disciples never did so. But that the Lord should 
suffer Himself to be introduced festally as their Mes- 
siah by His people, was only consistent with the 
truth of His Messiahship and the theocratically-justi- 
fied expectations of His people. The entry was the 
purified historical fulfilment of the Messianic expec- 
tations of Israel, in conformity with the promise ; but, 
in the form it assumed, it was a testing accommoda- 
tion to the Messianic expectation of the age. In the 
wilderness, the popular spirit had tested Him; now 
His appearance tested the popular spirit. This test 
was a judgment upon the unbelief of the people; but 
it was also an important purifier of the rising faith 
of those who truly believed in Him. To Himself, 
finally, the kingly procession was a prelude of His 
sufferings; but it was also a symbol to Him of His 
glorification, of His kingly procession through the 
world, and of His future great epiphany. Hence the 
history of Palm Sunday is read as an Advent lesson. 
Palm Sunday stands at the beginning of Passion- 
week, as an anticipation of Easter; just as, converse- 
ly, the day of Crucifixion is gently reflected in the As- 
cension day,—this also being the Lord’s departure, 

‘« ([Comp. the remarks of Dr. W. Nast tn loe.: “The ab- 
sard assertion of the antichristian critique, ‘that Jesus’ en- 
try was His last attempt to fonnd a wor ytd Messianic king- 
dom,’ is sufficiently refuted not only by the uniform tenor 
of His previous conduct, rejecting sternly all insinuations 
and offera of that kind as coming from the Evil One, but 
also by the form of the entry, which was well adapted to 
remove every idea of earthly power and worldly glory, even 
amid the hosannas of His followers and the attending crowds, 
and to set forth the spiritual nature of His kingdom. His 
followers did not carry swords or spears, but branches of 

Im-treea, and He Himself did not ride the war-steed of a 
ing, but the colt of an asa, the symbol of peace. That the 
entry had no political character sppears also from the fact 
peal tho aa ey pee took ne noe th oes 
new Ltf/6 0 
th iis of Reliiechs (the sutkor of the olfenditiiel Frug- 
ments), and well remarks that he who makes his entry an- 
armed with unarmed followers on a peaceful animal mast 
either be already acknowledged as rnier, or he must aim ag 
dominion such 8 manner as excludes all force and pol.ticad 
power.—P. §. 
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and the consecration of His church as a church of 
the cross. 

[4. Heupner: Christ’s entry into Jerusalem forms 
in every particular a memorable contrast to the sub- 
sequent passion. In the one case He stands on the 
Mount of Olives, the spot of His glory, looking over 
Jerusalem, which did homage to Him; in the other 
He was led to Golgotha, the place of the skull, sur- 
rounded by the graves and skulls of malefactors. 
Here He held His solemn entry, attended by friends 
_ and followers and the shouting multitude; there He 
is thrust out of the city, surrounded by enemies, tied 
as a criminal, and led by officers and executioners. 
Here His disciples serve Him willingly, and feel them- 
selves honored thereby; there they forsake Him in 
dismay and despair.” Here all vie with each other in 
honoring and beautifying His entry ; there they spit 
in His face, and heap all kinds of ignominy on Him. 
Here they spread garments in the way; there He is 
stripped of His garments, which are parted by cast- 
ing lots, while He hangs naked on the cross. Here 
branches are strewed in the way, and He walks on 
beds of flowers; there He is scourged and crowned 
with thorns. Here He rides into the city as King; 
there He is compelled to bear His own cross, Here 
the prophecy of Zechariah concerning the coming 
King is fulfilled; there the awful prophecy of Isaiah 
concerning Him that is despised and rejected of men. 
Here He is saluted King, amid shouts of hosannas; 
there He is rejected, condemned, and crucified as a 
false prophet and blasphemer. In whose life is there 
such a contrast—such a sudden transition from joy 
and glory to humiliation and ignominy? And amid 
the high excitement of these rapidly-changing scenes, 
Christ maintains a perfect equanimity, neither givin 
way for a moment to the importunities of His exci 
friends, nor overwhelmed by the apparent hopeless- 
ness of His cause.—P. 8.]} 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Jesus comes as the Christ publicly to His city ; or, 
the day of decision. It was, 1. prepared for with 
sacred foresight; 2. longed for with the most fervent 
desire; 8. adorned with the richest miracles of salva- 

tion; 4. like a festal revelation from heaven; 5. and 
yet it was a day of severest test and of decisive 
judgment for Israel; but, finally, 6. also a day of 
the approach of redemption for the people of God.— 
Jesus and Jerusalem ; or, the King of peace and the 
city of peace: 1. Designed ever for each other; 2. 
bringing each other the doom of death; 3. for each 
other the means of glorification—The Mount of 
Olives: 1. He came over the Mount of Olives —the 
Christ of the Spirit; 2. He went to heaven from the 
Mount of Olives,—the Mediator of the Spirit.—The 
festal entrance of Christ into the holy city, in its sig- 
_ nificance for all times: 1. The present—as the glory 
of the life of Jesus ; 2. the past—as the glory of the 
ancient covenant ; 3. the future—as the type of the 
coming of Christ in glory.—The concealed friends of 
Christ in the history of His kingdom.—The obedi- 
ence of the two disciples, a severe test of faith.—The 

try of Christ a heavenly type of the comin 

Pearioni of heaven itself.—The festal procession of 
the Prince of : 1. Scriptural representations : 
the blessing of Jacob, Solomon’s rule, the word of 
Zechariah, 2, Under what signs He appears: the 
enimal of peace, the palm of peace, the people of 
peace (the last intensely excited, yet without any 


trace of ingurrection). 38. What peace He brings: 
peace of the heart with God, peace of fellowshi 
with brethren, peace of reconciliation with the exist- 
ing order of things. In all His peace.—The lesson 
taught by the great palm-entry without any trace of 
insurrection: 1. Regard not hnhpbeapirar td Christ as 
separated from His people ( om of faith) ; 2. re- 
gard not (despotically) the people as separated from 
their Christ (freedom of conscience).—How we should 
receive the Lord at His entrance: 1. With devotion 
of heart, in trust and obedience; 2. with the praise of 
lips; 3. with festive offerings of our substance.—Lift 
up your heads, O ye gates! Ps. xxiv.—The Hosanna 
of the festal multitudes; or, Israel in the beauty of 
spring: 1. The blossom full of promise; 2. the fading 
flowers; 3. the fruit that remained.—The Hosanna, 
as echo of the angels’ song, Luke ii, in the hearts of 
men.—The Hosanna in its twofold issue: Crucify 
Him, and the tongues at Pentecost.—Jerusalem once 
more excited by the announcement of the Messiah 
(com Matt. ii.).—All the world must ask who He 
is.—Loud praise and timid confession.—The day of 
salvation : To-day, to-day, if ye will hear His voice, 
Heb. iii. 7.—Palm Sunday, a preparatory festival, 1. 
of Good Friday ; 2. of Easter; 3. of the Ascension; 
4. of Pentecost. 

Starke :—With what alacrity does the Lord make 
arrangements for His end!— A King whoee best 
throne is in the heart.—As all things spoken concern 
ing Christ in the Scripture were fulfilled, so also must 
be fulfilled all things spoken in the Scriptare concern- 
ing His church.—Christ’s kingdom is not of this 
world, but spiritual.—The works of God are not with 
observation. 

Gerlach :—After Jesus had so often avoided the 
snares of His enemies, He now goes directly to meet 
the death long predicted for Him ; while His friends 
expected the manifestation of His kingly dignity, and 
His enemies expected His total destruction.—The 
hopes of friends and foes were alike fulfilled, yet not 
in the way they respectively thought: He suffered 
death, that He might gloriously conquer in it; He 
received His kingdom on the cross. 

Heubner :—Jesus orders all things with supreme 
wisdom and prudence for His final work.—The last 
journey of Jesus to Jerusalem. — Jesus is always 
seeking acoess into our hearts.—The kingdom of God 
a kingdom of gentleness and love.—The entry of 
Christ: 1. Blameless and harmless; 2. wise and dig- 
nified; 8. in accordance with duty and necessity.— 
The contrast between this entrance and the Passion 
history.—The glorification of Jesus at His last 
trance into Jerusalem: 1. By what He Himself did; 
and 2. by what took place on Him through the in 
strumentality of others.—What excitement in all the 
world and in all times concerning Jesus !—On the 
first Sunday in Advent this Gospel must be viewed 
in itself, on Palm Sunday in its connection with the 
history of the Passion. 

The Text as the Gospel for Advent.—Hossback : 
—Christ holding His entry anew among us.— Hey :-— 
Pious enthusiasm, in its value and in its insufficiency. 
— Schultz :—When can the Christian say of himself 
that salvation is come nigh to him ?—Lésco:—The 
preparation for the coming of Christ. 

The Text as the G for Palm Sunday.— Rein- 
hard :—Jesus’ deportment before and coring the 
swift process of His last sorrows.— Harms :—In all 
our sad journeys, let us take Jesus for our guide.— 
Bachmann :—Introduction to the proper celebration 
of the holy week.—AAlfeld :—A glance into the ns 


CHAP, XXL 12-14. 
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ture of the kingdom of Christ.—Ditémar :—Behold, | utter our Hosannas to the Son of David, who is go- 


thy King cometh unto theea.—. 


:—Dare we | ing to Calvary ? 


FIFTH SECTION. 


THE CLEANSING OF THE TEMPLE, AND CHRIST'S ABODE IN IT AS ITS KING. 


Onarptrer XXI. 12-292. 


ee ed 


A. The Houses of Prayer and Mercy, in contrast with the Den of Thieves. Cu. XXI. 12-14. 
(Mark xi. 11-17; Luke xix. 45, 46.) 


12 


And Jesus went into the temple of God, and cast out all them that sold and bought 


in the temple, and overthrew [overturned, xaréorpeye] the tables of the money chang- 


13 era, and the seats of them that sold [of sellers of | doves,’ And 
is written, My house shall be called the [a] house of prayer ( 


pe * said unto them, It 
8. lvi. 7); but ye have 


14 made [make] * it a den of thieves pos Anorov, Jer. vii. 11].4 And the blind and 
the lame * came to him im the temple; and he healed them. 


1Ver.12—[Té&y twrdobyrwr ras wepiotepds, Lange and other German Versions: 7a 


Lather: Taubenkrdmer ; sellers of doves. 


v. 7; xiL 8; Luke fi. 24.—P. 8.] 


2 Ver. 18.—[A new sentence ought to commence with ver. 18, and hence the He Inserted. 


udenhdndler ; 
Doves were offered to the Lord by the poor as a substitute fur a lamb, Lev, 


‘Bo also Lange.—P. 8.) 


3 Ver. 18,—Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Tregelles, Alford), read: tovetTe, ye make, with Codd. B.; L., (Cod. Sinait.}, 
and other ancient authorities, instead of €ro1f care of the Recepta (from Luke). 

4 Ver. 18.—(Comp. the Authorized Version in Jer. vil. 11, from which this passage is quoted. Ayorhs, robber, 
ptunderer, is stronger than «A éxt7 s, thief, The Authorized Version, however, generally renders it thief (in 11 pas- 
sages of the N. T.), except in John x. 1,8; xviii. 40; 2 Cor. xi 26. The difference appears plainly in John x. 8: 
KAdwrai eioly xal Aporal, thieces and robbers. But Luther's Médrdergrube, which Lange retains, is too strong; al- 
he the verse quoted from Jeremiah stands in a a with the charge of murder and the shedding of innocent 


Better: Rduberhohle, spelunca latronum.—P. 8. 


® Ver. 14.—Cod. C. reverses the order: xoAol xal rupAol. 


or else the addition of the word persons.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 12. And He went into the temple of 
God, and cast out.—Mark’s account is here the 
nfore exact. On the evening of Palm Sunday Jesus 
went into the temple, and looked round,—without, 
however, doing anything then. He thereupon re- 
turned with the disciples to Bethany, which may be 

ed as the Lord’s resting-place during the festi- 


Returning next day to the temple, the fig-tree 
was cursed. Then followed the cleansing of the 
temple. | 


The temple.—nins 52°n, wip 52°, 
ponds m2. Here comes into view the history of 
the temple—its construction, and form, and mean- 
ing. The Jewish temple was the mysterious centre 
of Israel: hence its history is the history of the peo- 
ple down to the destruction of Jerusalem. We may 
distinguish, 1. The period of the patriarchal altar ; 
2. that of the tabernacle (travelling, moveable, and 
at last resting on Zion); 3. the temple of Solomon ; 
4, the temple of Zerubbabel; 5. the temple of Herod. 
At the destruction of Jerusalem the temple disap- 
peared, its meaning being absorbed in the Church of 
Christ; that is, the type gave place, or was lost in 


{In the English Version the definite article {s required, 


the antitype. The temple-vision of Ezekiel has only 
an ideal, symbolical meaning. The attempt of Julian 
to rebuild the temple only served to demonstrate the 
continuance of its doom; and the temple of the 
Egyptian Jews at Leontopolis was only a transitory 
imitation, As the temple, in the narrower sense, 
had three historical periods, so the sanctuary of the 
temple had three divisions—the Forecourt, the Sano- 
tuary, and the Holiest or Holy of Holies. Sce Wi- 
ner, art. Zempel [also the valuable article Tem 
illustrated with plates, in W. Suitn’s Dictionary o 
the Bible, vol. iii., pp. 1450-1464]. As to the signifi- 
cation of the temple, compare the various treatises 
of Baur, Kurtz, Sartorius, Henesrexsrrc, and 
others, upon the Mosaic Cultus, but especially Fam- 
DERICH : uk der Mosai Stifishiitte, Leipz., 
1841, and Baur: Der Salomonische Tempel, Karis- 
ruhe, 1848. The following are some of the views 
taken: 1. The temple was a figure of the universe 
(Philo, Josephus); 2. a symbol of the dwelling-place 
of God after the analogy of human dwellings (Hor 
mann); 8. a igre of the human form and nature 
(intimated by Philo, Luther, Friederich) ; 4. a sym- 
bol of heaven (Bahr); 5. the symbol of the kingdom 
of God under the Old Covenant (Hengstenberg, Tho- 
luck, Lisco, etc.).—So far as the temple of God was 
a symbol, it was a figure of the theocracy—of the 
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om of heaven which comes down to earth ; but 
90 far as it was a type—that is, a figure of some- 
thing to come *—it was a figure of the body of Christ 
{according to John ii), and of His Church as the 
real house of God. And thus, as the Holiest of all 
was the most essential thing in the type, it will find 
ita final and consummate realization in the kingdom 
of glory (comp. Heb. ix. 24; Rev. xxi. 22). 

And cast out.—The locality of this scene was 
the Court of the Gentiles. The history of this court 
is obscure, but it is a very important element in the 
history of the temple; it is connected with the devel- 
opment of the hierarchy on the one hand, and with 
the advancement of proselytism on the other. 
The changes which this court underwent, reflected 
precisely the course of these relations. e taber- 
nacle had only one forecourt, the court of the altar 
of burnt-offering (Exod. xxvii. 1-8). The only hint 
of a distinction between the place of the people and 
the place of the priests, is the circumstance that the 
laver of brass for the prieste’ washing (Exod. xxxviii. 
8) stood nearer the sanctuary than the altar of burnt- 
offering. In the temple of Solomon the court of the 
priests (the inner court) was distinguished from the 
great court (2 Chron. iv. 9). Probably, also, it was 
a few steps higher; and the altar of burnt-offering 
belonged to the court of the priests. In the temple 
of Zerubbabel, Alexander Jannseus (B. c. 106) sep- 
arated the court of the priests by a wooden trellis 
from the external court of the temple (Joseph. An- 
tig. xiii. 3, 5). This wooden trellis gave way in the 
temple of Herod to one of stone, of the height of an 
ell (Joseph. Bell. Jud. vi. 6, 5); and in this temple 
also the court of the Gentiles assumed a definite 
character. The temple itself was surrounded by ter- 
_ races, which formed the several courts in gradation. 

“The outermost space (in the Talmud : mountain of 
the house ; 1 Mac. xiii. 53: mountain of the eanctu- 
ary) went round the whole temple, and had several 
gates. It was laid with colored stones, and i 
with beautiful halls. A few steps higher a stone lat- 
tice, three ells high, ran all the way round, with here 
and there Greek and Latin inscriptions, that forbade 
all who were not Jews to proceed any farther toward 
the sanctuary (on pain of death, Bell. Jud. vi. 2, 4). 
Hence the space of the temple mountain as far as 
this limit has been called by Christian archeologists 
the Court of the Gentiles.” (See Winer, sub Tempel, 
ii. p. 581.) Through this court was reached the court 
proper, which in its breadth was divided into the 
courts of the men and the women (the former lower 
than the latter), but in its depth was divided into the 
court of the people and that of the priests. The 
“Court of the Gentiles” grew in importance in pro- 
portion as the distinction between proselytes of the 
gate and of righteousness came to prevail,t and it 
became customary for even devout Gentiles to bring 
gifts to the temple. 


*(A circumlocution of the German: Werdedild, for 
which I know of no precise equivalent in English.—P. 8.) 

+ [The Edinb. transi. here, as often, reverses the sense 
of the original, and reads: as the distinction .... was 
done away (in German: hercortrat). The rabbinical dis- 
tinction between “Str a and PIE 9.75 or “BS 
FMB far from being done away with, appeared just in the 
later history of Judalsm, and was in fall force at the time of 
the apostles. In the N. T. the proselytes of the gate are 
called of ceBdpmevort (or PoBovpevo: Toy Ccdy), Acts 
x. 2; xiii. 60; xvi. 14; xvii 4, 17; xviil. 7 (comp. Josepb. 
Antig. xiv. 7, 2); ney. were more susceptible fur the gospel 
than the Jews and Gentiles, and generally formed the nu- 
cleus of the Gentile-Christian congregations.—P., 8.] 


Those that sold and “Tn the court 
of the Gentiles was the ed temple-market, 
taberne, where sacrificial animals, incense, oil, wine, 
and other things necessary for the service and sacri- 
fice, were to be obtained.” Lightfoot —The tables 
of the money-changers.—They changed, at a cer. 
tain premium, the common money, which wag ac- 
counted profane, for the double drachmas which 
served for the temple-tribute. Thus the agents who 
had to collect the temple-tribute from the various 
districts resorted generally to these méney-changers. 
According to Lundius, these collectors themselves 
took charge of the exchange in the temple. It is 
highly probable that many of those who came up 
from the country paid at this time the tribute which 
fell due in the month of Adar. ‘“ And possibly other 
business connected with money-changing by degrees 
had crept in.” Meyer. 

The Cleansing of the Temple.—According to 
Pearce, Wetstein, Liicke, and others, this act was 
identical with the cleansing mentioned in John ii. 13, 
which belonged to the first visit of Jesus to the Pass- 
over after His entrance on His ministry ; according 
to Chrysostom and most modern commentators, the 
account of the Synoptists is a repetition of that ear- 
lier one. It is obvious that they omitted the earlier 
action of the same kind, because they record, gen- 
erally, only the last of Christ’s visits to the feast.* 
But for John's point of view, the former cleansing 
was a decisive crisis, and was recorded by him as 
such. There is no difficulty in assuming, as the dis- 
tinct narratives require, that the act was performed 
twice. And although it might be possible that the 
two records mutially influenced each other (as Nean- 
der, Leben Jesu, 388, assumes), it is plain that the 
later has its own advance in meaning. According to 
Mark, Jesus did not suffer that any man should carry 
vessels through the temple (ch. xi. 16); and, while 
in John we read, “Make not My Father’s house « 
house of merchandize,” in the last accounts we read 
of the house of peers: for all nations being turned 
into a den of r 8. As to the Lord’s warrant for 
attacking the existing irregularities, which had be 
come regular by practice, various explanations hate 
been given. Selden (de Jure nat. e¢ gent. iv. 6) and 
others found upon the act of Phinehas (Num. xxv. 
11) the supposition of an Israelite rian that 
is, the right of at once and violently assaulting and 
abolishing any crying offence in the theocracy. 
Liicke (Com. on John, ii. 15, 16) thinks that zealot- 
ism as a right can not be proven, yet he gathers from 
the history of the people and the writings of the 
Rabbins that the reforming vocation in the Jewish 
church, if it really existed, stood higher than the 
external right. Of course, it is not necessary to 
assume that this right was invested with legal 
sanctions. The real question is, whether there 
ever was an acknowledgment of a right to inter 
fere, under divine impulse or as a prophet, with 
existing abuses. And of that there can be no 
doubt; indeed, the sad prelude of this zealotism — 
was the violence of the brothers Simcon and 
Levi (Gen. xxxiv. 25), and the last perversion of 
it was the conduct of the Zealots during the siege 


ad [So also Alford. The omission of the first cleansing {a 
the Synoptists is in remarkable consistency with the fact 
that their narrative is exclusively Galilaan until this last 
journey to Jerusalem, It is impossible tbat either the By- 
noptists or John should bave made such a gross error in 
chronology, as the ny porncels of the identity of the two Bal- 
ratives assumes.—P, 5.} 


OHAP. XXL 12-14, 


of the city. Between these extremes, however, 
there are many iltustrious instances of zealotism ; 
and, in its pure fundamental idea, it continues 
manently in the discipline of the Christian church.* 
That, at His first cleansing of the temple, Jesus 
acted from the impulse of prophetic and ac- 
cording to zealot-right, is plain from the considera- 
tion that He had not yet publicly announced Him- 
self under the name of the Messiah; and the Evan- 
gelist significantly refers to the saying, “The zeal 
of Thine house hath eaten me up” Giohn ii. 17). 
We may, therefore, thus distinguish: On the first 
occasion Christ attacked the abuses of the temple 
in the authority of prophetic zealotism; on the 
second occasion, in the authority of the Messiah. 
But we must not overlook the fact, that the 
former authority forms the true Old Testament 
basis for the latter; and that the Messiah, as a 
reformer, was the consummation and glorification 
of the prophetic zealotism. Much has been said 
about the assent of the people. Origen and Jerome 
regarded this as a specific miracle. Doubtless, the 
fact is explained by the miraculous influence of 
the prophetic majesty of Christ on the one hand, 
and of the evil conscience of the Jews on the 
other. 

. [The silent submission of these buyers and vend- 
ers, who by their physical force might easily have 
overpowered Jesus, conclusively proves the sublime 
moral majesty and power with which our Saviour 
performed this act, and silences the objection of 
some modern skeptics, who see in it an outbreak of 
violent passion, which is always a sign of weakness. 
It was a judicial act of a religious reformer, vindi- 
cating in just and holy zeal the honor of the Lord 
of the temple, and revealed the presence of a super- 
human authority and dignity, which filled even these 
profane traffickers with awe, and made them yield 
without a murmur. Jerome regards this expulsion 
of a multitude by one humble individual as the most 
wonderful of the miracles, and supposes that a flame 
and starry ray darted from the eyes of the Saviour, 
and that the majesty of the Godhead was radiant in 
His countenance.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 18. And He said unto them.—Izsa. lvi. 7: 
“For My house shall be called the house of prayer 
for all nations.” Jer. vii. 11: “Is then this house, 
which is called by My name, become a den of rob- 
bers in your eyes?”? The two passages are quoted 
freely, and joined together according to their Old 
Testament meaning.—In what sense a den of rob- 
bers? 1. Theophylact: 7d yap pirorepdts Anotpi- 
xoy wdOos éorly. 2. Fritzsche: Ye gather together 
here money and animals, as robbers collect their 
booty in their den. 8, Rauschenbusch (Leben Jesu, 
309): By these abominations the Gentiles, for whose 
prayer this house was rag er are kept back from 
God’s service. Assuredly, the fact that the place of 
prayer for the Gentiles was made a market for 
beasts, was a robbery inflicted on the rights of 
the Gentiles. Humanity was outraged by the false 
churchliness or bigotry of the Jewish odtum generis 
humani. 

Ver. 14. And blind and lame persons came 
to Him.—And then He turned the desecrated tem- 
ple again from a den of robbers into a house of 
mercy. 


“(I took the Uberty of substituting this idea for the 
ad odlwet des Ghristesoken Staates™ in the original, which 
implies the union of church and state, and is hardly applica- 
bie to our country —P. 8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The prophet Malachi predicted the co 

of the Messiah with these words: “The Lo 
whom ‘ye seek, will suddenly come to His temple, 
even the erp i of the covenant whom ye desire, 
saith the Lord of hosts” (Mal. iii. 1). These words 
had their manifold fulfilment in the whole course 
of Christ’s first advent ; and will again be fulfilled 
at His second b patn coming. Once, however, 
they were fulfilled in their most literal sense: then, 
namely, when Jesus, amidst the greetings of His 
people, made His festal entry into the temple. But 
in the cleansing of the temple Christ exhibited Him- 
self as the eternal Purifier and Reformer of the 
theocracy, of the human heart, and of the whole 
Church. 

, 2. Onby one full day did Jesus dwell and rule 
personally in the temple—the Monday of the Pas- 
sion-week. This theocratical residence of one day 
had, however, an eternal significance. It re-estab- 
lished for ever the spiritual destination of the tem- 
ple, and spirifaally confounded and silenced in the 


temple itself all the false ministers and watchmen . © 


of the temple. Thus was the word of Haggai ful- 
filled, not only in its spirit, but also in its letter: 
“The last glory of this house shall be greater than 
the first” (ch. ii. 9). But, if we include the entrance 
on the Sunday evening (the ray round, the vis- 
itation), and the solemn departure from the temple 
on Tuesday (its abandonment to judgment), then the 
one day must be extended to three. 


N 
HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Jesus and the temple in Jerusalem. 1. How re. 
lated in the Spirit of God: The temple the type of 
His body and of His Church ; Christ the realization 
and the glory of the temple. 2. Separated through 
the guilt of the world: Christ crucified through false 
temple-service; the temple desolated through the 
death of Christ, and abandoned to the fire. 3. Still 
inseparable in the spiritual sense: all pious worship 
is in a Zion which the Lord will glorify. Christ 
visits His temple in all the world.—The predictions 
of the prophets have all been fulfilled on the temple 
(Haggai, Malachi).—The sanctification of the temple 
perfected by Christ: 1. Its purifying (negative sanc- 
tification) ; 2. its consecration (positive—by the heal- 
ing of the blind and lame).—The Lord cleanses His 
temple: 1. the Church; 2. the hearts of His peo- 

le.—The twofold change passed upon the temple : 
ta ssa from a house of prayer for all nations 
into a den of robbers—under the semblance of 
higher holiness; the change of the desecrated den 
of robbers into a house of prayer and of mercy.— 
That kind of worship which outrages charity to man, 
may transform the house of prayer into a den of 
robbers.—Christian consecration of the church: 
1. It separates the church from the market-place ; 
2. it unites prayer and mercy (the hospital and the 
prayerhall, Adtel-dieu).—The great day of Christ’s 
abode in the temple: 1. Ita being a strange occur- 
rence was a sign how soon the temple might bea 
spiritual desert ; 2. but it was also a proof that the 
Lord will manifest Himself to His people in His tem- 
ple—The three temples on Mount Zion, and the 
three consecrations (1 Kings viii.; Ezra vi.; and 
this section).—The zeal of the holy Son for the 
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honor of His Father’s house.—The temple itself 
became at last the witness of the miracles of Jesus. 

Starke :—Hedinger: Foul blasphemers require 
severe dealing: the fear of man, flattery, and gentle- 
ness, will not drive them out.—Cramer : As every- 

ing has its time, so everything has also its place. 
reform must proceed according to the rules 
of Holy Writ: thus Christ is the Founder of all 
scriptural reformation.—Canetein : Churches are 
exclusively for divine worship.—He who would spir- 
itually walk and see, must come to Christ in the 
temple. 
isco -—The cl 
ee reference to the cleansing of the Church of 
_ Heubner :—The Lord’s sacred anger at the dese- 
cration of God’s house.—This cleansing reminds us, 
1. of the holiness which the temple had in Christ’s 
eyes; 2. of the guilt of all who desecrate God’s 
house and day; and 8, of our duty to do all we can 
‘to maintain their sanctity.—Lavater says, that His 
ro oe the proof that He ought to 
O it. 

[Matthew Henry :—Abuses must first be purged 
out and plucked up before that which is right can 
be established.— Buyers and sellers driven out be- 
fore (John ii. 14, 15), will return to the temple and 


i e 


of the temple had a sym- ; final 


nestle there again, if there be no continual care and 
oversight, and if the blow be not often repeated.— 
That which is lawful and laudable (as buy-ng and 
selling and changing money) in another place and 
on another day, defiles the sanctuary and profanes 
the sabbath.—This cleansing of the temple was the 
only act of regal authority and coercive power of 
Christ in the days of His humiliation ; He_ began 
with it (John ii), and He ended with it—lIn the 
reformation of the Church we must go back to the 
authority of the Scripture as the supreme rule and 
pattern, and not go further than we can justify by a 

: Jt is written (ver. 18).—The blind and the 
lame were debarred from David's palace (2 Sam. v. 
8), but were admitted into God’s house, from which 
only the wicked and profane are excluded.—The 
temple was profaned and abused when it was turned 
into a market-place, but it was graced and honored 
when it was made a hospital.—Christ’s as was 
the real answer to the question: Who is this/ and 
His healing in the temple was the fulfilling of the 
promise, that the glory of the latter house be 
greater than the glory of the former.— W. Nast :—By 
cleansing the temple Jesus symbolically sets forth 
the purity of heart which He requires of His church 
in general and of each individual believer. 1 Cor. 
iii, 16, 17; 2 Cor. vi. 16.—P. 8.]} 


B. The Children in the Temple: the High Priests and Scribes, Cu. XXI. 15-17. 


15 


And [But, 5€] when the chief priests and scribes saw the wonderful things ' that he 


did, and the children crying in the temple, and saying, Hosanna to the Son of David; 
16 they were sore displeased, And said unto him, Hearest thou what these say? And 
Jesus saith unto them, Yea; have ye never read, Out of the mouth of babes and suck- 
17 lings thou hast perfected [prepared, xarnpriow]? praise (Ps. viii. 2)? And he left 
them, and went out of the city into Bethany; and he lodged there. 


1 Ver, 15.—[ Wonderful things is better for Ta Caupdoia, miradilia (Vulg.), than wondere, which Conant substitutes 


here for the Authorized Version. See the 


Preg. Notes on'ver. 15,—P. 8.) 


2 Ver. 16.—[Karapri(e: is variously translated in the English Version: to mend (Matt. iv. 21), fo restore (Gal. vi 1), 


fect (l 


to 
In Pa. 


Cor. fi. 10; 2 Cor. xiil. 18; Heb. xiii. 21), fo (Rom. ix. 22), to frame (Heb. xi. 8). to prepare (Heb. x. 5) 
whence the above passage is quoted, the’ English Version reads: “ Out of the auth of babes at sucklings 


hast thou ordained (or founded, established, Sept: xaTnptloc for the Hebrew “I0") strength (1D) because of thine ene 


mies.” The proper translation here is: Aast prepared, as in Heb. x.5: capa 8t xarnpricw poi, 


od , a8 8 sacrifi thee. The translation: perfected, is from the Latin Vulgate: perfecist 
Goat bate: on ae in Pi “): Fritzs arastt tibt laudem; Luther: du hast 
Prets aufrichten. As to tho difference between strength in the 


Cranmer have: ordained (as in Pa. vili. 2); Fritzsche: 
van Eas, Lange: du hast Lob bereitet ; Ewald: ich w 


Hebrew (15) and praise in the Sept. and here (alvos), the latter is to be regarded as an explanation 
1; Is. xii. 2, ete.), and as it is here ordained out of the mouth, it must mean strength a 
of the weak is praise, and the praise of God and Christ gives strength and puwer.— 


means both (Ex. xv. 2; Ps. xxix. 
sf or pradse, The strength 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 15. The wonderful things, 74 Oauyd- 
o1a.—More comprehensive than wonders or miracles. 
The expression occurs in the New Testament anly 
here, but in the Sept. and the Classics it is common. 
The moral miracle, in a wider sense, which exhibited 
the Lord as King in His temple, is combined with 
the miracles proper. 

And the childrén.—<According to Sepp (Leden 
Jesu, iii. 192), by these children we must understand 
the virgins and youths consecrated to the temple- 
service. There can be no doubt that there were 


a body haat thou pre 
é But Tyndale and 
sugerichia ; de Wette, 


of the former. 13 


such youths dedicated to the temple; but, as they 
were under the immediate authority of the priests, 
their jubilant cries would at once have been sup 
pressed by these priests themselves. 

Ver. 16. Hearest thou what these say ?—By 
this question they indirectly declared that they did 
not attribute to Him the Messianic dignity which 
this Messianic Hosanna involved. At the same time, 
they pronounced their judgment that children were 
not authorized to express any oe sentiment or 
opinion. It was contempt of the little ones, They 
laid the stress on the doctrinal udterance of the little 
ones; Christ, on the other hand, on their religious 


HNGANG 
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Have ye never read ?—Ps. viii. 2 [ver. 8 in | are to sing the praises of God and of Christ. Would 


the Hebrew and German text]. The passage of the 
Psalm finds the praise of (in the original: a 
might ; Sept.: praise) in the mouth of theocratical 
children, and even in the lispings of sucklings. Not 
that the Israelite sucklings. might be three or four 
years old, and certainly not because of “‘the tender 
sounds of lisping sucklings.” The thought is, that 
the Great God of heaven is glorified by the seeming- 
ly insignificant men of this lower earth, includi 
the very lowest of them, down to the very root o 
life. In the children and sucklings of the theocratic 
Church His praise begins to grow: it begins with 
the very life of human nature accepted by 

The antitheses to be noted here, are the mouth of 
the infants, as also the sucklings and praising. But 
Christ gives this passage prominence, because in it 
the Old Testament expressly approved and praised 
just that which here took place. In the application 
of this Scripture, we find without doubt the follow- 
ing points:—1. The praise of the Messiah is the 
praise of God. 2. The praise of children is a praise 
which God Himself has prepared for Himself, the 
miraculous energy of His Spirit. 3. The scribes 
might fill up the rest: Thou hast p praise— 
“‘on account of Thine adversaries, to bring to silence 
the enemy and the accuser.” Not only are the pas- 
sages themsclves, which Christ quotes from the Old 
Testament, of the highest importance, but also the 
connection of those es. The eighth Psalm is 
to be reckoned among the typical Messianic Psalms ; 
it describes man in his higher Christological rela- 
tions. 

Ver. 17. And He left them.—How often does 
this indicate the moment of His moral discomfiture 
of His enemies, and of His free withdrawal from the 
contest! He passed the night in Bethany, which 
was His stronghold. On Bethany, see above, ch. 
xxi. 1. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Christ rules in the midst of His enemies, Ps. 


ex. 

2. God oft prepares for Himself a praise from the 
lips of infants and new-born babes, in opposition to 
the adult and aged who dishonor His name; and 
from the lips of a younger generation, who have not 
yet reached office and dignity, in opposition to a de- 
caying generation of fathers who deny their official 
calling to give the Lord His praise. 

3. The same children, whom they would de- 
nounce as wicked disturbers, Christ regards as a 
chorus of unconscious prophets of His own advent. 

4, Not only the blind and the lame, the afflicted 
and the children, but the Greeks also who desired to 
see Jesus, illustrated this greatday. John xii. 20-36 
belongs to the same history, but probably to the day 
following. : 

(5. Hzunnen: May God in mercy protect us 
from such theologians and priests as are offended by 
children and their harmless songs! Children, too, 


that our children were trained from early infancy for 
such praise.—P. 8.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The obduracy of the priests and scribes in the 
presence of the Lord’s miracles in the temple.—The 
question of the Pharisees; or, the evening clouds,— 
Not for one day did the hypocrites permit the Lord 
to rule undisturbed in His temple.—The jubilant 
children and the murmuring scribes : Earnest pastime 
and trifling earnestness in the temple; the free play 
of children a divine prophecy, and the constrained 
temple-service a ess play.*—The echo of the 
palm-entry in the hearts and lips of the children.— 
The Son of David, the beautiful dream of the youth 
in Israel.—The children’s Hosanna: 1. A significant 
act of childlike piety; 2. a noble blogsom of the hope 
of Israel; 3. a divine testimony to the glory of 
Christ; 4. a sad echo of the elders’ dying Hossnna. 
—The mouth of babes and sucklings, in its vocation 
to condemn presumptuous tutorship in the Church. 
—Hearest Thou what these say? To unbelief, in the 

rb of bigotry, the most touching testimonies of 
faith are but blasphemies.—Those who are always 
reading, but do no more than read, must always 
hear the Lord’s question: Have ye never read ?— 
They who read wrongly, objected to the Lord that 
He heard wrongly.—Christ and the Scriptures for 
ever bear witness to each other, against false scribes 
ahd false Christians—Jesus leaves the contemners 
of His name to themselves, and goes His way. 1. 
He leaves them refuted and confounded; 2. He goes 
to His friends, to His rest and His work, with His 
own.—One day of the Lord is as a thousand years 
Ps. xc. 4; 2 Pet. iii. 8).—Christ in the temple the 
torer of all original rights in one right: 1. Of all 
rights (those of the Gentiles, of the poor, of the chil- 
dren); 2. in one right (that of God and His Anoint- 
ed 
» sarks :—Quesnel: The envy, covetousness, and 
ambition of corrupt clergy do more harm in the 
Church than its open enemies can do.—The world 
cannot bear that God and Christ should be honored. 
—Zeisius: The world mocks all pious simplicity.— 
Hardened and envious persecutors we must leave, 
and escape from danger. 

Heubner :—Quench not the Spirit, especially 
among children.—Only childlike hearts can praise 
Him aright.-—_Melanchthon (at the conference at 
Torgau): We need not be anxious; I have seen 
those who fight for us (praying mothers and chil- 
dren). 

(Wat :—The children in the temple, dtr pen 
the honors of Christ, as emblems of the apostles 
disciples, whom Christ calls “babes” in contrast to 
the wise and prudent of the world. ‘I thank thee, 
Father,” etc., Matt. xi. 25.—P. 8.] 


(In German: Das freie Kinder 
Prophetie, der unfreie Tempeidi 
Schaueptel geworden.—P. 8.] 


ef eine gottliche 
cin ungittliches 
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C. The Deceptive Fig-tree, rich in Leaves, but without Fruit on the Templemount. The Symbolical Cure 
ing. Cu. XXL 18-22. 


(Mark xi 12-14, 20-26.) 


18, 19 Now in the morning, as he returned into the city, he hungered. And when he 
"saw a fig tree in the way [seeing one (solitary) fig tree by the road side],’ he came to 
it, and found nothing thereon, but leaves only, and [. And he] said unto it, Let no 
fruit? grow on thee henceforward for ever. And presently [forthwith] the fig tree 
withered away. And when the disciples saw tt, they marvelled, saying, How soon is 
the fig tree withered away !* [And] Jesus answered and said unto them, Verily I say 
unto you, If ye have faith, and doubt not [do not doubt], ye shall not only do this which 
ts done to the fig tree [not only shall ye do this with the fig tree],‘ but also if ye shall 
say unto this mountain [of the temple], Be thou removed [taken up, “Ap@yr:], and be thou 
22 cast [and cast, xat BAjOyre] into the sea; it shall be done. And all things, whatsoever 
ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive. 


20 
21 


1 Ver.18.—[18a» cvniy play éxl ris S800, Lange, emphasizing play: Er sche EINEN (efnselnon, tin 
git) Feigenbaum tiber dem Wege. Bengel: One in that place (waam illo loco). 80 also Meyer and Winer a verein- 
dastehender Feigenbaum). Possibly it may have a symbolical reference to the singular positiun of the Jews as the 


one tree of God's planting, standing conspicuous and alone both in favor and in guilt. Others, however, explain the play 
in this case from the later usage of tha Hebrew THIN and the Aram. “IM .—P. 8.} 


2 Ver. 19.—B., L. read: o¥ unk éri. The Recepta omits ov as superfluous, 

2 Ver. 90.—[Lange likewise takes the sentence as an exclamation, rws = quam. Bat the Lat. Vulgate (Quomode 
continuo aruit?), Luther, van Ess, Moyer, Ewald, Winer, Conant take it as a question, and render wws wapaypine 
dinpdyOn §) cunt: How did the Ag-tree forthwith wither away? So also the editions of Stier and Thetle, Lachmana, 
Tischendorf, and Alford in their punctuation. The former view agrees better with the parallel passage in Mark xi. 21, and 
fs not inconsistent with the use of &woxei8els which follows in both accounts. But wemay regard it perhaps best as an ie 
terrogative exclamation. In any case the ¢e of the E. V. ought to be stricken out and withered away substituted for ts 


withered away ; for ¢énpdy@n, as here used, expresses the act past and gone, while ¢ffjparyta: in Mark xi. 21 signifies the 


result.—P. 8.) 


4 Ver.21.—(O8 pévov rd THs cuRHS wothoere, lit.: this of the Ag-tree, or: this with the jig-tree, os Lr 
ther, Ewald, and Lange have it (das mit dem Feigenbaum thun).—P. 68.) . 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 18. He hungered.—Mark gives us here 
the stricter note of time. On the day of the proces- 
sion Jesus only looked round the temple observing- 
ly; He then went out to Bethany, for it was evening. 

Monday morning, as He went back to the temple, 
He was hungry; and this gave occasion for the curs- 
ing of the fig-tree. A day later, on Tuesday morn- 
ing (not the evening before), the disciples, again ac- 
companying the Lord to the city, found the fig-tree 
dried up from the roots. Matthew combines the two 
separate points of this transaction in one, in order to 
make more prominent the meaning of the whole. 
He would bring before the reader’s mind the antitype 
of the barren fig-tree, the high priests and scribes in 
their unbelieving conduct.* The Lord’s hunger on 
this morning shows us with what ardor He went to 
take up His abode in the temple: He had not taken 
time to eat His breakfast at Bethany. 

Ver. 19. One fig-tree (ulav).— : Unam 
illo loco. The fig-tree, MNF, ficus carica, was, like 
the vine, one of the most extensive and best cared- 
for productions of Palestine: this appears in the 
saying, “ Under his own vine and fig-tree,”—a nore 
of peace (1 Kings iv. 25). Compare on it the Didi. 
Encyclops., especially Winer’s, and also Robinson and 


* [Similarly Trzncn, On the Miracles, p. oe calls 
those who exaggerate such small chronological differen 
“the true Pharisees of history, straining at [out] gnats an 
swallowing camels."—P. 8.) 

+ (Bengel observes on ¢relvace, esurioit: “rew ills 
gloria, v. 5. Miranda exvinanitio."—P, 8.] 


von Schubert on the Holy Land. The Rabbins stud- 
ied under the shadow of the fig-tree, as in an arbor. 
It was often planted by the waysides, because the 
dust of the road was an absorbing eounteraction to 
the strong flow of the sap,—so hindering a too great 
development of leaves, and promoting its fruitfulnes. 
The fig itself was a common and much esteemed ar 
ticle of food. Three kinds were distinguished: 1. 
The early fig, Bicura, Boccore, which ripened after a 
mild winter at the end of June, and in Jerusalem 
still earlier. 2. The summer fig, Kermus, which 
ripened in August. 8. The winter fig, or later Ker- 
mus, which came to maturity only the leares 
were gone, and would hang through a mild winter 
into the spring: it was larger than the summer fig, 
and of a dark violet color. This last kind cannot 
here be meant, since a winter fig-tree might well 
have been long ago robbed of its fruit; and for the 
spring fig this might secm a too early period of the 
year. But its extraordinary show of leaves so early, 
gave a promise of early figs; since in the fig-tree 
the blossom and the fruit appear before the forms- 
tion of the leaves.* Thus it was this profusion of 
leaves which warranted the Lord in expecting to 
find figs on the tree. But the fruit was wanting. 
Mark explains: ob yap hy xaipds cixer.t This does 


*(Puiimy, Hist. Nak xvi. 49: Zé demum seriue foliom 
na rguam pomum. 

+ [On this of Mark there are different {nterpreta- 
tions. See Com. in loc, and a long note fn Trerxca (p. 41 

). Trench considers it very doubtful whetber at that 
season of the year, March or April, either fruits or leaves 
ordinarily appear on the en but this tree, by patting 
forth leaves, made pretension to be something more thaa 
others, to have fruit on it, which in the fig-tree appears be 


CHAP. XXI. 18-22. 
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not mean, however, that at such a time of year figs 
were not to be expected; but that the tree had not 
yet been stripped, if it had ever borne fruit. The 
symbolical element, however, is the main thing here. 
A fig-tree laden with na Seg promised fruit: if all 
fruit was wanting, it was ‘a deceiver; and therefore 
an apt image of the hypocritical Jewish priesthood. 

By ‘the Poad-aide: éxt ris 56800.—"“ The 
tree stood over the way, either on an elevation in the 
way, or the way was a declining one.” Meyer. 
But a third supposition may be made, that the tree 
extended its branches over the level path. 

Let no fruit grow on thee henoeforth for 
ever.—The same criticism which objected against 
the treatment of the Gergesenes, that it was an in- 
vasion of private property, objects against the curs- 
ing of the fig-tree, that it was an outrage upon tlfe 
forest laws, But as the driving out of the demons 
was no wild hunt, so the word of cursing was no 
felling axe. It cannot be said that a miracle of pun- 
ishment was alien to Christ’s spirit. But this was 
not properly a miracle of punishment: it was a sym- 
bolical sign of the punishment which the people had 
to expect from God, but which our Lord exhibited 
as a sign of His own retribution, as being already 
the glorified King. And in this warning act— 
which was to seal to the disciples the subsequent 
judicial prophecies, and especially to release their 
hearts from all faith in the seeming sanctity of the 
temple-worship—lay the great ee of the whole 
transaction. Jesus made a symbolical use of the 
attractive appearance of the leaves, and executed a 
symbolical judgment of the deceptive tree, which 
deluded and mocked the hungry traveller, in order 
to teach His disciples that they also must at last 
cease to seek spiritual nourishment from the leaf- 
covered, but fruitless priesthood, and look forward 
to the Divine judgments which would cause the with- 
ering away of the theocratic people.* 

And forthwith (rapa xpiua) the fig-tree 
withered away.—The tree was diseased through 
the overflow of its false life,. which exhausted itself 
in luxuriant foliage. But the word of curse was 
miraculous, and the first prelude of that great 
miraculous work of Christ which at His advent will 
blast all the evil of this present world. But pri- 
Inarily it was an earnest of the speedy withering of 
the land, when the palms should vanish, the fig- 
trees wither, the fountains be sealed up, and Canaan 
become a waste. Paulus explained it as an an- 
nouncement of the speedy natural death of the tree 
in popular e; Strauss, as a mythical con- 
struction of the parable in Luke xiii. 6; Origen, 
Chrysostom, and the moderns generally, as a pro- 
phetic symbolical representation of the doom upon 
the spiritual unfruitfulness of Israel. [The absence 


fore the leaves. This tree vaunted itself to be in advance 
of all the other trees, and challenged the passer-by that he 
should come and refresh himself with its fruit. Yet when 
the Lord drew near, He found It like others, without fruit, 
for, as Mark says, the time of figs had not yet arrived. The 
fault lay 4 the hypocritical pretension, the chief sin of 


* (Trench Jats attention to the fact that the only times 
that the fig-tree ap prominently in the New Testament 
it appears as a symbol of evil; here and at Luke xili.6. Ae- 
cording to an old tradition, it was the tree of temptation in 
Paradise. It is noticeable, also, that Adam attempted to 
cover his nakedness and shame with fig-leaves and to as- 
sume a false appearance before the Lord. But the Savionr, 
of course, in destroying the fig-tree because of its unfruitful- 
ness, did not attribute to it any moral responsibility and 
guilt, bat simply a fitness as a symbol of moral unfruitful- 
aces worthy of punishment.—P. 8.} 


of any instruction on this symbolical meaning of the 
destruction of the fig-tree, is no valid objection 
against it; for this meaning readily sagented itself 
in view of the time sad’ plese of the act, and the 
whole series of denunciatory discourses which follow, 
are an eloquent commentary, as Meyer oorrectly re- 
marks, on the silent symbolical eloquence of the 
withered fig-tree.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 21. If ye\say to this mountain.—The 
mountain to which the Lord pointed, was doubtless 
the hill of the temple itself. It was, like the fig- 
tree, a figure of the hypocritical character of the 
Jewish worship, as it lay in the way of the spread 
of the gospel, a future hindrance to His disciples in 
their work. This mountain, the theocratic Juda- 
ism, must be cast into the sea of the nations (de- 
struction of Jerusalem), before the Church of Christ 
could reach its consummation and free development. 
Certainly this was not to be effected by judicial pun- 
ishments on the part of the disciples themselves ; 
but it was for them to exhibit symbolically the judg- 
ment of God,\which would issue in such a transla- 
tion of the temple mountain, by turning away from 
the Jews, and carrying the gospel, the true Zion, to 
the sea of the Gentile world. The displacement of 
the temple mountain had therefore two points, which, 
however, here coalesce. 

Ver. 22. [And all things, whatsoever ye 
shall ask in prayer, etc.—This promise is con- 
fined, of course, to prayers of faith (vers. 21 and 22), 
which implies ent with the will of God, and 
excludes the abuse of this promise.—In John, Christ 
defines believing and effective prayer to be prayer in 
His name, John xiv. 13; xv. 16; xvi. 24.—P. §.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


{1. The cursing of the fig-tree is both a Parable 
and a Prophecy in action, performed on the public 
road near the city and the temple, on Monday of the 
Passion-week, exhibiting Christ as the final Judge 
of bart people which soon afterward crucified Him. 

2. Jesus did not so mmch curse the fig-tree, as 
make manifest the curse of. its internal blight. It 
was, as it respects a fig-tree, only dead wood, fit 
only for the fire. To this destination He now gave 
it up. That Jesus had in view the spiritual condi- 
tion of His people as figured by this tree, is plain 
from the parable, Luke xiii. 6. Yet Israel was, in 
God’s purpose, the early fig-tree among: the nations, 
Hos. ix. 10. ‘ 

3. The withered fig-tree was a sign of many 
judgments : (1) A sign of the withering congregation 
of the temple or the expiring of the theocracy ; (2) 
of withering Canaan ; (8) of withering external church 
organizations and sects; (4) of the withering old 
earth, The sudden blight was a token of the instan- 
taneousness of the judgment—of the catastrophes 
which had been in secret long prepared for. 

[4. The Saviour performed innumerable miracles 
of mercy on living and feeling men, but only one 
miracle of judgment, and that not on a human bei 
which He came to save, but on an unfruitful, unfi 
ing tree, and with a view to benefit all impenitent 
sinners by timely warning them of their danger. 
Thus we have even here a proof of Christ’s good- 
ness in His severity. Thus even the barren fig-tree 
bears constant fruit in the garden of Holy 
as a symbol of the fearful doom of h itica] 
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ostentation and unfruitfulness. (Comp. similar 
remarks of , Grotius, Heubner, Trench, and 
Wordsworth.)—P. 8.] 

[5. The tree was not cursed.so much for being 
barren, as for being false. No fruit could be ex- 
pected of any nation before Christ ; for the time of 
Sigs was not yet. The true fruit of any people before 
the Incarnation would have been to own that they 
had no fruit, that without Christ they could do 
rads: | The Gentiles owned this; but the Jews 
boasted of their law, temple, worship, ceremonies, 
prerogatives, and good works, thus resembling the 
fig-tree with pretentious, deceitful leaves without 
fruit. Their condemnation was, not that they were 
sick, but that, being sick, they counted themselves 
late (Condensed from Trench and Witaius.}— 


(6. Striking simultaneous exhibition of Christ’s 
humanity in hungering, and of His divinity in the 
destruction of the fig-tree by a word of Almighty 
power which can create and can destroy. BEnez.: 
Mazima humanitatis a deilatis indicia uno tempore 
edere solitus est. John xi. 85,40. WorpsworrH: 
“ He hungers as a Man, and withers the tree as God. 
Whenever He gives signs of human infirmity, some 
proof of His divine power is always near.” Comp. 
the poverty of His birth, and the song of angels and 
the adoration of the shepherds and magi; the cir- 
eumcision, and the name of Christ; the purification 
in the temple, and the hymn of Simeon and Hanna; 
His obedience to His parents, and astonishing wis- 
dom in the temple ; the baptism on Jordan, and the 
voice from heaven and the Holy Spirit descending on 
Him; the announcement of His passion, and the 
transfiguration on the mount; the payment of tribute- 
money to the temple, and the miracle of the fish 
with the stater; the cross, and the royal inscrip- 
tion, etc.—P. 8.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTICAL 


How Jesus, with holy self-forgetfulness, earl 
hastened to the scene of His great day's work.—He 
spiritualized ev ing natural: even His own hun- 

r and thirst were made awakening sermons.— 
rist everywhere, in the best sense of the phrase, 
made a virtue out of necessity.—The barren fig-tree 
on the mountain of the temple a perpetual exhor- 
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tation to the Church: 1. A faithful image of the 
riestly community in Israel as it then appeared 
full of leaves, empty of fruit); 2. a warning exam- 
ple in its sudden blight under the°curse (revealed ss 
a dead and as such given up to the fire).—The 
withering fig-tree as a ing to self-examination 
also for individual believers.—A sound fig-tree must 
put forth blossom earlier than leaves.—The interpre- 
tation of His act by His word: 1. The fig-tree has a 
close reference to the temple mountain; 2. as the 
fig-tree stopped Jesus in way, so the temple 
mountain stopped the disciples; 3. as the Lord re 
moved the hindrance by His miraculous word, 50 the 
disciples must overcome it by a miraculous faith, 
which should remove the hill of Zion into the midst 
of the nations (although, in doing so, the Jews were 
dispersed among the peoples).—All that the Chris- 
tian asks in faith is given to him: 1. In faith it is 
given to him what he should ask; 2. in faith he asks 
what shall be given to him. . 

Starke :—The world often lets Christ’s servants 
suffer hunger and need.—When we are in want, we 
suffer what Jesus suffered.—Faith lays low ell imsa- 
ginations that exalt themselves against the knowl- 
edge of God, 2 Cor. x. 4, 5.—Teachers remove 
mountains when they overcome in faith, and remove 
out of the way, the hindrances which are thrown 
in the way of their vocation—Faith and prayer: 
ae is the source of prayer; prayer the voice of 

ith. 
Tdsco :—Jesus in His human necessity, ver. 18; 
and in His divine power and dignity, ver. 19. 

Heubner :—Warnings in nature: Life killed by 
frost ; blossom cankered by worms; fruit poisoned 
from within.—There was one even among the twelve 
disciples to whom this curse applied; and every one 
who is unfaithful to Christ has such a judgment of 
hardening, abandonment of God, to expect.—Jesas, 
after miracles of love, performs yet one miracle, 
which should demonstrate His power to punish and 
to ruin, as it belongs to the Judge of all flesh; He 
did not, however, perform this on man, whom He 
was not come to destroy, but on an inanimate object 
—Faith is here, and everywhere, the firm assurance 
of the heart concerning that which God wills. 

Rieger :—We are reminded of the weeping over 
Jerusalem, Luke xix.; of the parable of the two 
sons, Matt. xxi. 28-31; of Rom. xi 20: “Be not 
high-minded, but fear.” 


SIXTH SECTION. 


THE ASSAULTS OF THE EXTERNAL THEOCRACY UPON THE ROYAL LORD IN HB 
TEMPLE. 


- CHaprer XXI. 28-XXIIJ. 46. 


The symbolical transaction of the fig-tree begins to unfold itself in spiritual judgments upon the Jews in sf 
their authorities. The second day of the stay of the Messiah in the temple is come, the Tuesdsy of 
Passion-week ; or the third, if we include the day of the entry. It was the great day of contest afte 
the day of peace: a day on which Jesus endured victoriously the hostile attacks of the authorities m 
the temple, in which He silences and puts to confusion their several bands, one after another; and 
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then, after His great judicial discourse (ch. xxiii.), in view of their obduracy and in prospect of their 
violence, voluntarily leaves the temple. The first assault was made by the high priests and elders: it 
is disguised under the forms of official authority. Jesus confronts them, and discloses their true posi- 
tion by three parables, ch. xxi. 23-xxii. 14.—The seoond attack was an attack of cunning, led on by 
Pharisees and Herodians: they ironically assume that He has Messianic authority, in order that they 
may politically entangle Him (vers. 15-22). Then follow the Sadducees with their attack. They seek, 
by their alternative, to involve Him in Sadducean or antinomian assertions (vers. 23-83). Hereupon, 
the Pharisees make their last desperate assault, with a tempting and fundamentally threatening question 
of the law; and are reduced to pronounce their own discomfiture by His counter-question touching the 
divine dignity of the Messiah, according to Ps. cx.—{Then follows the judicial discourse of ch. xxiii. ; 
and finally the departure from the temple.) | 
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kc. The Attack of the High Priests and Elders, and the Victory of the Lord. Cu, XXI. 28-21. 
(Mark xi. 27-xii. 12; Luke xx. 1-19; xxii. 1-14.—The Gospel for the 20th Sunday after Trinity.) 


23 And when he was come into the temple, the chief [high] priests and the elders of 
the people came unto him as he was teaching, and said, By what authority doest thou 
24, these things? and who gave thee this authority? And Jesus answered and said unto 
them, I also will ask you one thing [one word, Adyor éva], which if ye tell me, I in like 
25 wise will tell you by what authority I do these things. The baptism of John, whence 
was it? from heaven, or of men? And they reasoned with [among]? themselves, say- 
ing, If we shall say, From heaven; he will say unto us, Why [then, otv] did ye not 
26 then believe him? But if we shall say, Of men; we fear the people [multitude, oyAor]; 
27 for all hold John asa prophet. And they answered Jesus, and said, We cannot tell- 
[We do not know, ovx oidapyev]. And he said unto them, Neither tell I you by what 
’ authority I do these things. - 


Transition to the Offensive-—First Parable: The Parable of the Two Sons (the hypocritical unbelief). 
Vers. 28-32. . 


28 But what think ye? A certain man had two sons; and he came to the first, and 

29 said, Son, go work to day in my [the]* vineyard. He answered and said, I will not; 

30 but afterward he repented, and went. And he came to the second [other],* and said 

31 likewise. And he answered and said, I go [I will, é¢yo],‘ sir; and went not. Whether 
of them twain [Which of the two, Tis é rav dvo] did the will of his father [the father’s 
will, 7d OéAnpa tod warpés|]? They say unto him, The first. Jesus saith unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, That the publicans and the harlots go into the kingdom of God’ 

32 before you. For John came unto you in the way of righteousness, and ye believed 
him not; but the publicans and the harlots believed him: and ye, when ye had seen ¢, 
repented not* afterward, that ye might believe him. 


Second Parable: The Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen (the murder of Christ, and the judgment). 
Vers. 88-46, 


33 Hear another parable: There was a certain’ householder, which [who] planted a 
vineyard, and hedged it round about [put a hedge around it, dpaypov aire reprébyxe], 
and digged [dug] a winepress in it, and built a [watch-] tower, and let it.out to hus- 

34 bandmen, and went into a far [another] country:° And when the time of the fruit [the 
fruit-season]*® drew near, he sent his servants to the husbandmen, that they might re 

35 ceive the fruits of it [to receive his fruits]..° And the husbandmen took his servants, 
and beat one, and killed another, and stoned another [and one they beat, and another 

36 they killed, and another they stoned]." Again, he sent other servants more than the 

37 first: and they did unto them likewise. But last of all he sent unto them his son, say- 

38 ing, They will reverence my son. But when the husbandmen saw the son, they said 
among themselves, This is the heir; come, let us kill him, and let us seize on [have]™ 
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39 his inheritance. And they caught [took, AaBovres] him, and ‘cast him out of the vine 
yard, and slew him.” 

40 When the lord therefore [When therefore the lord, srav otv] of the vineyard com- 

41 eth, what will he do unto those husbandmen? They say unto him, He will miserabl7 
destroy those wicked Uitte men for: he will wretchedly destroy those wretches], 
and will let out As [the] vineyard unto other husbandmen, which shall [who will] ren- 

42 der him the fruits in their seasons. Jesus saith unto them, Did ye never read in the 
Scriptures, The stone which the builders rejected, the same is become the head of the 
corner: this is the Lord’s doing [from the Lord, zrapa xvpiov], and it is marvellous [won- 

43 derful] in our eyes (Ps, cxviii. 22)? Therefore say I unto you, The kingdom of God 

44 shall be taken from you, and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. And 
whosoever shall fall on this stone shall [will] be broken: but on whomsoever it shall 
fall, it will grind him to powder.” 

45 And when the chief priests and Pharisees had heard his parables, they perceived 

46 that he spake of them. But when they sought to lay hands on him, they feared™ the 
multitude [multitudes, rods 6xAous], because they took him for a prophet [held him as a 


prophet, ws mpopyrny avrov elyov]." 


Third Parable: The Marriage of the King’s Son (the judgment of the rejection of Israel and the new theo 
cracy of the kingdom of heaven). Cu. XXIL 1-14. 


And Jesus answered and spake unto them again by [in, év] parables, and said, 
The kingdom ‘of heaven is like unto a certain king, which [who] made a marriage for 
his son, And [he] sent forth his servants to call them that were bidden to the wedding: 
and they would not come. Again, he sent forth other servants, saying, Tell them 
which [that] are bidden, Behold, I have prepared my dinner [76 dpwrov, early meal, 
midday-meal]: my oxen and my [the] fatlings are killed, an all things are ready: come 
5 unto the marriage. But they made light of <, and went their ways [went away, azjAGov 
6 one to his farm, another to his merchandise: And the remnant [But the rest, of 58 Aoura 
7 
8 
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took [laid hold of, xparjcarres] his servants, and entreated spitefully [ill-trea 
UBpurav], and slew them. But when the king heard thereof, he was wroth: and he sent 
forth his armies, and destroyed those murderers, and burned up their city. Then saith 
he to his servants, The wedding is ready, but they which [that] were bidden were not 
9 worthy. Go ye therefore into the highways [thoroughfures, duefddous rHv ddayv]," and 
10 as many as ye shall find, bid to the marriage. So those servants went out into the 
highways [d8ovs], and aah together all as many as they found, both bad and good: 
11 and the wedding was furnished with guests. And when the king came in to see the 
_ 12 guests, he saw there a man which [who] had not on a wedding garment: And he saith 
unto him, Friend, how camest thou in hither not having a wedding garment? And he 
13 was speechless [put to silence, édtyesfy]. Then said the king to the servants, Bind 
him hand and foot, and take him away, and™ cast hem into outer darkness; there shall 
14 be weeping and gnashing of teeth. For many are called, but few arechosen. 


1 Ver. 25.—Ilap éauvroés. Lachmann and Tisesendort [not in the ed. of 1850] read: €y» €aurois, after B,L, 
Z., ete. The latter reading is preferable, since the sanhedrists to coneult among thempelves before giving a guneral 
answer. 

2 Ver. 28.—M ov is omitted in many MSS. [So also in Cod. Sinait. and in the critical editions of Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, Tregelles, and Alford.—P. 8.) 

3 Ver. 80.[Tg étépy is the correct reading, sustained by the best authorities, including Cod. Sinait., instead ef 
the Recepta: Seurépy, which after spare appears asa gloss, Dr. Lange, however, retains Seurépy with Lachmann 
(who follows the Vatican Cod.), and makes Ro mention of the other reading.—P. 8.) 

4 Ver. 30.—[Eya, xupte, is, of course, elliptical, to which Uwd-yw, or wopevouat, or drépxouat must be supplied. The 
Yarions reading : ay” xbpse, Swd-yeo, xdpce, and others, are to be traced to the desire of amending an apparently incom- 
plete phrase. —P. 8. 

8 Ver. 81.—Lect. rec.: 5 wp@tros. [So also Tischendorf and Alford.) Lachmann [and Tregelles} after B, D.: 
6 Sorepos; still others: €¢ xatTos, novisstmus. This reading is connected with the reversion of the answers {8 
vers. 29 and 80, but the sense remains the same. Comp. for different views Meyer. [Comp. alsu the note of Conant in f- 
vor of Sorepos, 4.6, the later, the tardéor one, he who was behind the other in his compliance; which is descriptive, while 
mpétos merely identifies. The reversion of the order in some suthorities may be easily accounted for by the error of 8 
transcriber who thought that the parable must refer to the successive calling of Jews and Geutiles (as Origen, Chrysostom, 
and Jerome do), while it applies to two classes in the same nation.—P. 8.] 


, Ver. eee B,, aL, Lachmann, (and Alford]: 048 [for 08 which 1s retained by Tischendorf in the edition of 
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Y Ver. 88.—[Lit: “There was a man, a householder,” kvOpamwos hy olxoseoxdr7s, Lange: Ee war cin 
Mensch, ein Gutsherr, All the critical editions omit Tis (certain) after byOpwrxos.—P. 8.) 
® Ver. 83.—(Awedhunoey means: Ae went abroad (Lange: er sog aber Land), without reference to distance, as 


is implied in tho far of the E. V.—P. 8.] 


® Ver. 84—['O xaipds Tay xapway, as distinct from xpévos.—P. 8.] 
10 Ver. 34—(AaBhety Tovs Kopwovs a’Tou: abrod, like the previous one after 3ovAous, referring to the 
householder as the subject of the sentence, and not to the vineyard, asin the E. V. See Meyer and Conant én loc.—P. 8.] 


11 Ver. 87.—[So Luther, Lange, and Conant, according to the emphatic form of the original: by wey ESerpay, x.7.A. 
8 


12 Ver, 88.—[The critical anthorities, including Cod. Sinait. and editions read; o x @pey for xatdoxopey, which 


see:ms to be a gloss. —P. 8.] 


13 Ver. 39.—Cod. D., al, in reverse order: 
with oa passionate proceeding. The order of the 


slew him and cast him out 
ecepta \s better. 


the cise deers A correction in keeping 
The expulsion from the vineyard befure the murder 


signifies the priestly excommunication and rejection which preceded the crucifixion. 
16 Ver. 41.—[Kaxovs nanx@s (= pessimos pessime) &woA Eo 1, & classic phrase of the purest Greek (petita ew 
imo sermone Graco, a8 Grotius observes). The paronomasia brings out the agreement of the deed and the ponish- 


ment. In German: erwt 
(Lange); abel wird er die Veblen (better: Ueb 


elendigltch umbdrt M : 
ri ethator) ly eG (Ewald 


schlimm wird er die mmen umbringen 
). In English we have no equivalent phrase. 


The rendering of the Authorized Version is as good as any I have seen. Dr. Conant retains it. Dr. Geo. Campbell (Tre 


Four (Gospels, etc.) renders: he will those wretches 


The Rheims Version has: (he naug 


a wretched death, which I have slightly altered in the text. 
men he will bring to naught, after the Vulgate: Maloe male perdet.—P. 8.) 


18 Ver. 44.—Omitted by Tischendorf without sufficient authority. [Meyer defends the words, and accounts for the 


omission by an oversight of a transcriber who 
close of ver. 44. Lachmann retains the verse, 


from abrijs «al, at the close of ver. 43, at once to abrdy «al, at the 
ut Ip brackets.—P. 8.] 


16 Vor. 46.—[Better: And they sought... . but they feared, nal (nrovrres . . 


- ee as in ch, xiv. 
é. 


where the E. V. renders: And when he wcould hare put him to death, he feared the multiiud 
me Ver. 46.—[As In ver, 26, or: they counted him as a prophet, as the E. V. renders the same phrase in ch. xiv. 5.— 


18 Ch, xxil. ver. 9.—[Arefodos, transttue and ewitus (Durchgang and Ausgang, Passow), a way through and owt, a 
crossing, fork of the roads, where many resort or pass; here a common outlet of the ways (Trav 63ey) that lead into it, a 
thoroughfare. Lange translates it: Sthcidewege, and é30ds, Strassen.—P. B.) 

19 Ver. 18.—[The words: Epate alrdy nal, take him away and, sre omitted by Lachmann, Tregelies, Alford, 
and Lange in hie Version (who, however, translates xal), but retained by Tischendorf in the edition of 1850. See Tischen- 


dorf and Alford, Ordt, apparatus.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ch. XXI. 28. As He was teaching.—At first 
the members of the Sanhedrin, with the high priest 
himself at their head, confronted the Lord with an 
official and formal inquiry. Their action was pas- 
sionately prepared; for, no sooner had Jesus repair- 
ed again to the temple, than they were on the spot. 
Their inquiry was hostile in its design; His opponents 
would oppress Him at once by their authority; and 
therefore they interrupted Him even in the midst of 
His teaching. But the form of their inquiry was of- 
ficial, and according to theocratical rule: the Jewish 
rulers had the right to demand of a man who exer- 
cised prophetic functions the warranty of His pro- 
phetical character. But, as Jesus had already abun- 
dantly authenticated Himself by various miracles, 
their seemingly justifiable act was only a shameless 
avowal of unbelief. It was no other than the high- 
est rebellion in the disguise of strict legality. 

The high priests and the elders.—That is, 
the Sanhedrin in its official authority. Hence Luke 
and Mark add the scribes also ; for these belonged 
in a wider sense to the presb The high 

: the plural is explained by the then existing 
relations of the un ciara The high priest 
was supposed legally to enjoy his function during 
life (see Winer, art. sing? asscnil and before the 
exile we read of only one deposition (1 Kings ii. 27). 
But since the time of the Syrian domination the of- 
fice had often changed hands under foreign influence ; 
it was often a football of religious and political par- 
ties, and sometimes even of the mob. This change 
was ially frequent under the Roman government. 
Thus Annas (Ananus) became high priest seven years 
after the birth of Christ (Era Dion.); seven years 
later Ishmael, at the command of the Roman procu- 
rator (Joseph. Antig, xviii. 2, 2); afterward Eleazar, 
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son of Annas; a year later, one Simon; and after 
another year, Joseph Caiaphas, a son-in-law of An- 
nas. Thus Caiaphas was now the official high priest ; 
but, in consistency with Jewish feelings, we may as- 
sume that Annas was honored in connection with 
him as the properly legitimate high priest. This ee 
timation might be further disguised by the fact of 
his being at the same time the 330, or vicar of the 
high priest (Lightfoot); or, if he was the N°, 
president of the Sanhedrin (Wieseler). Compare, 
however, Winer, sub Synedrium. That, in fact, high 
respect was paid to him, is proved by the cir 
cumstance that Jesus was taken to him first for 
& private examination (John xviii. 18). And 
thus he here appears to have come forward with 
the rest, in his relation of colleague to the official 
high priest. Moreover, the heads of the twenty-four 
classes of the priests might be included under this 
name. Probably the whole was the result of a very 
formal and solemn ordinance of the Council, at whose 
head stood the priests. 

Comp. Acts iv. 7.) The 


By what Lotion ? 
two questions are not strictly the same. The first 


demanded His own authority, or what was the pro- 
phetic title which He assumed; the second demand- 
ed the authority from which He derived His own, 
and whijch authenticated Him. It therefore seems 
to have intimated that their authorization was denied 
to Him. Doubtless their aim was to extort from Him 
thus early that same declaration which they after- 
ward (ch. xxvi.) construed into a criminal charge. 
Doest Thou these things ? 7 a ir a —Grotius, 


Bengel, and others refer the ratra to His teaching ; 
ma ha on the contrary, to the cl the temple 
and the healing, ver. 14. Better, de Wette: The 


whole of the work of Jesus in the temple up to this 
time. As they would not acknowledge the acts of 
Jesus, the definite word ravra is chosen with de 


sign. 
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Vers. 24, 25. IT also will ask you.—The coun- 
ter-question is once more a testimony to the heaven- 
ly supremacy of Christ's wisdom as a teacher. They 
had presented this inquiry under the pretext of theo- 
oratical rule; and, in the true spirit of ths theocrat- 
ical rule, He put to them His counter-question: The 

tism of John, was it from heaven ? that is, 
Did John act as a true prophet under divine author- 
ity? The antithesis, or of men, signifies his having 
come by his own arbitrary boldness, undertaking an 
enthusiastic work, supported by the party spirit of 
like-minded confederates. As the opposite of divine 
authority of the true prophet, the words still more 
definitely describe the character of the false prophet. 
Now if the Sanhedrin declared for the latter part of 
the alternative, they would not only come into colli- 
sion with the faith of the people, but they would con- 
demn themselves as having proved false to the theoc- 
racy, as the administrators of its laws. If, on the 
other hand, they acknowledged the divine mission of 
John, they must also acknowledge Jesus as the Mes- 
siah; for John had declared himself to be the fore- 
runner of the Messiah, and he had moreover directed 
the people to Jesus as the Messiah. Indeed, the si- 
lent secret is here hinted at, that he had directed 
themselvee—the Sanhedrin—to Jesus as the Messiah 
(see ch. iv.). 

Ver. 25. They deliberated among them- 
selves.—Their pondering must issue in a formal an- 
swer; and, as they must give a common answer, a 
common consultation and deliberate calculation was 
previously necessary: hence ¢v éaurois, among 
themselves ; which also appears in the 3:aAoyl- 
(ec@as. (See ch. xvi. 7.+-Why then did ye 
not believe him ?—that is, his testimony concern- 
ing the Messiah. 

Ver. 26. We fear the multitude.—We have the 
crowds (rd » 8x Ao») todread. Mever assumes here 
an aposiopesis, which (Luke xx. 6)interprets:: All the 

will stone ua. But the expression go 8 0 v- 
#¢€@a intimates the same in a more indefinite way. 
The Exres is scornful: the mob, as in John vii. 49. 

[The intelligence of this official consultation, which 
is related almost verbatim by the Synoptists, may 
have been originally derived from Nicodemus, who 
belonged to the Sanhedrin.—P. S. 

Ver. 27. Wedo not know.—This reminds us 
of the hicrarchical decision, “mandatum de superse- 
dendo,” which is so frequent in papal history; «. g., 
in the conflict between Reuchlin and the Dominicans 
(see Ranke: Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Re- 
formation, vol. i. p. 281). They were caught in a 
rough alternative, and could extricate themselves only 
by a step of desperation. The Sanhedrin were un- 
der the necessity, in the temple and in the hearing 
of all the people, to utter a confession of ignorance, 
and that of hypocritical ignorance. If they were not 
already enemies of Jesus to the death, this would 
make them so. This declaration made them, in the 
eyes of Jesus, cease to be a truly legitimate and di- 
vinely authorized Sanhedrin ; after this, they were to 
Him only as usurpers. Hence His reply, Neither 
tell IT you. [The vdd¢ eye Aédyw is an answer not 
to their words: ov« ofSaner, but to their inward 
thoughts: ob OéAoper Adve. ] 

er. 28. But what think ye ?—Now there is 
a transition to the offensive. First Parable.—Jesus 
had already by His counter-question obliged His en- 
emies to lay bare their ignorance, or their unbelief. He 
now constrains them, in the first parable, to declare 
their own guilt; and, in the second, to declare their 


own punishment ; and, as they had now decided te 
put Him to death, He describes to them, in the third 
parable, the consequences of their great violation of 
the covenant and ingratitude— the destruction of 
their ancient priesthood, and the triumphant estab- 
lishment of His new kingdom of heaven among the 
ges s The first parable is found only in Mat 
ew. 

Ver. 80. I will, sir, ’Eyé.—Not merely, yes, but 
an elliptical expression of devoted willingness, like 
the Hebrew "23M (Grotius). De Wette: It always 


refers to the previous verb: thus, drdyew or éepydec- 
pa: must be supplied. But the emphasis of the an 
swer with J is to be regarded as intimating a con 
trast to the refusing son. 

Ver. 81. The publicans and the harlotsa— 
Thus, those who were excommunicated from the 
Jewish Church: the last word specializes the usual 
expression, sinners. They are represented by the 
first son. Their earlier relation to the requirements 
of the law and the prophets was a virtual vo, which 
often in the expression of unbelief had become an 
actual and literal no. But, since the coming of the 
Baptist, they had repented. The contrast to them is 
the Sanhedrin in the second son. By their doctrine 
and hypocritical piety they had exhibited themselves 
as the obedient ones, yet with a boastful J will, sr, 
and with a contemptuous look upon the disobedient 
son. But they were the disobedient in relation to 
the Baptist and the Christ; they would not be infiu- 
enced even by the example of the publicans’ repent- 
ance. 

Go before you, spocayouc:y .—Here ip- 
transitive: not of a “ future,”’ but of a present enter- 
ing into the kingdom of God. But the following of 
the others is not intimated ; rather the reverse. [Ac 
cording to Trench, on the contrary, the words imply 
that the door of hope was not yet shut upon the 
Pharisees by an irreversible doom, and that they 
might still follow, if they would. Sv also Alford and 
Nast. Comp. John xii. 85; and Christ’s prayer oo 
the cross, Luke xxiii. 34.—P. §. 

Ver. 82. In the way of righteonsness, ¢» i3y 
8ixatogurxns .—Meyer: “ As a thoroughly right 
eous and upright man. It is not the p ing of 
righteousness which is meant.” De Wette: “For 
he preached righteousness.” That S80s often means 
doctrine, as a standard of practical righteousness, is 
a settled point (comp. ch. xxii. 16; Acts xiii 10, 
etc.). But here we must understand the way of 
righteousness in reference to the words of Christ in 
Jobn xiv. 6: Jam the way. John came (fpyectau of 
teachers arising, ch. xi. 18) as the forerunner of the 
Messiah, panne to Him, the way of righteousness 
The &S:xa:oovrn here is analogous to the cogis, ch. 
xi, 19. 

Repented not.—MerapedAdoua: here expresses 
the coming to a change of mind and purpose, and not 
merely “to meditate something better ;” yet 
is rather too strong a translation, and co to 
peravociv. Comp. ch. xxvii. 3; 2 Cor. vii. 8. 

Ver. 88. Hear another parable.—[4As if to 


* (Trench (1. ¢. p. 185) remarks on these three 
that notwithstanding their severe and threatening aspect 
they are not words of defiance, but of earnest. tenderest 
love, spoken with the intention of turning therm, if 
from their purpose, of saving them from the fearful outrage 
against His person which they were about to commit, and 
of winning them also for the kingdom of God. The parable 
of the Two Suns is rather retros ve, while the two that 
fullow, are prophetic also.—P. 8. 
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say: “I have not dene with you yet; I have still an- 
other word of warning and rebuke.” Trench.] This 
second parable does not merely predict “the future 
punishment” of the enemies of the Messiah ; it more 
definitely specifies the nature of their guilt, in its last 
and near approaching consummation, the murder of 
Christ. : 


Planted a vineyard.—The theocracy under the 
similitude of a vineyard: see Isa. v. 1-7; fii. 14; 
Cant. ii. 15. Israel the vine: Jer. ii. 21. Christ the 
vine: John xv. 1, [A vineyard was rded as the 
most valuable plantation, which yielded the largest 
harvest, but required also the most constant labor 
and care. Cato says: Nulla possessio pretiosior, nul- 
la majorem operam requiri.—P. 8.] 

A wine-press, }\»6s.—Properly the trough 
which was buried in the ground; the wine-press 
proper stood above, ‘and the juice flowed through a 
grated opening into it. But the press and the trough 
were also together called Anvds. 


[The digging, of course, can only refer properly | good 


to the receptacle for the juice in the rock or ground 
to keep it cool (Mark has for it SroAhmoy = lacus 
vinarius) ; but Anvés = torcular, sometimes means the 
whole structure for treading the grapes and recei 

_ the expressed juice. Dr. Hackett (Jllustrations o 
Scripture, p. 157, 8th ed.), as quoted by Dr. Conant 
in loc., gives the following description of it: ‘‘ A hol- 
low place, usually a rock, is scooped out, considera- 
bly deeper at one end than the other. The grapes 
are put into this trough, and two or more persons, 
with naked feet and legs, get into it, where they jump 
up and down, crushing the fruit... . The juice flows 
into the lower part of the excavation. . . . The place 
for treading out the grapes is sometimes dug in the 
ground, lined probably with a coating of stone or 
brick. The expression in Matt. xxi. 83 may allude 
to such an excavation.”—P. 8.]} 

Tower.—Watch-tower; generaily built in vine- 
yards (not so much for recreation as for the watch- 
men who guarded the fruits against thieves]. 

Let it out to husbandmen, ¢ié3070.—De 
Wette: Fora part of the fruits. Meyer: For money, 
as the lord himself received the fruits, vers. 34, 41. 
But in Luke xx. 10 we have ard rot xapwot row du- 
weA@vos, and hence de Wette must be right. If the 
¢x3:3é6va: had been used of money (it must be distin- 
guished, even then, from the y:c@ot» of the laborers, 
ch. xx. 1, 7), the lord would have required of these 
husbandmen, not the fruits, but the rent. Meyer 
himself favors this explanation, when he makes rots 
Kapwous avrov refer, not to the fruits of the vineyard, 
but to the fruits belonging to the lord. 

Ver. 35. Stoned another.—Meyer: According 
to ch. xxiii. 87; John viii. 5; Acts vii. 58, etc, 
“this is related to killing as its climax, as L 
atroz (Bengel) of killing.” But in the parallel of 
Mark, where A.:@oBoAfhcartes is sufficiently authenti- 
cated, we must understand it, that the servant was 
saluted from afar with stones. The climax is there, 
but of another kind: they did not let the third mes- 
senger come near them, but drove him away with 
stones. It must be remembesed, that stoning is used 
here as part of the parable, not in the sense of the 
Jewish law. 

{Ver. 87, But last of all he sent unto them 
his son, etc.—It has been frequently observed by 
ancient and modern commentators, that the only and 
well-beloved Son of God is here distinctly marked out 
as far above the prophets in dignity and rank, the 
sending of whom is the last and crowning effort of 


divine mercy, and the rejection of whom fills up the 
measure of human sin and guilt. Compare here the 
more expressive language of Mark xii. 6: “ Having 
sami kc feaaiecdes his well-eloved, he sent him also 

unto them, saying, they will reverence my son.” 
The expression of the hope, that the husbandmen will 
reverence the son, implies, of course, no ignorance, 
but the sincere will of God, that all should be saved ; 
and the fact of man’s freedom and responsibility, 
which is perfectly consistent with Divine foreknowl- 
edge and foreordination, although we may not be 
able in this world to see the connection and to explain 
the mystery.—P. S.] 

Ver. 88. Let us have his inheritanoe, «a} 
CXGmEr THY KAnpovonlay.—The reading 
nar doxewpey (seize), and the parallel in Mark xii. 7, 
contain the true explanation. That of Meyer, “ And 
let us hold fast, not be driven out” (as if they did 
not mention the result, but their further design, what 
they would do after the killing of the son), gives no 
sense. Till then, they regarded themselves 
- hired laborers ; after killing the heir, they usurp 

e on. 
Ver. 39. They cast him out of the vineyard, 
and slew him.—Mark’s inversion of the order ex- 
hibits the act in a more passionate and dramatic 
manner ; but it loses a typical feature. For, the se- 
(uence in Matthew (and Luke) bears with it an un- 
doubted allusion to the excommunication which pre- 
ceded death, Chrysostom, Olshausen, and others re- 
fer the casting out to the crucifixion outside of Jeru- 
salem ; and they are so far right, as this was the con- 
sequence of the sentence and curse which rested on 
Jesus, Heb. xiii. 12. 

Vers. 88-89. Tox MEANING oF THE PARABLE OF THE 
Wicxep HussanpveEn.—The vineyard is the theocratical 
kingdom of God, especially*® in its Old Testament form. 
The hedge is the divine order of restriction and mark 
of membership: in the Old Testament, circumcision ; 
in the New Testament, the power of the keys, and 
baptism with confession (Chrysostom and others: the 
lawt). The twine-press is the altar in the widest sense 
(Chrysostom and others: the altar; in the New Tes- 
tament also, the Lord’s Supper ¢). The tower is the 
theocratical protection; or also the New Testament 
office of watchman ideally viewed (Chrysostom: the 
temple). We must hold fast the fundamental traita 
of the Mosaic law; yet so as to include the New 
Testament fulfilment, for the vineyard passes over in 
the New Covenant to other laborers. The departure 


of the y Hes Bengel: tempus divine tactiurnt 
tatis, ubi ines agunt pro arbirio. But against 
this speaks the fact, that the time of the prophets is 
described, and thcir mission is combined in one with 
the mission of Christ. It is rather the period of 
the natural human development of the kingdom of 
God from the date of its divine institution. The 
laborers, or husbandmen, are the official leaders 


* [Nee that te, as the Edinb. translator (Rev. Mr. Pope) 
bas it, evidently mistaking the German namentlich for 

mlich, and thereby confining the vineyard to the Jewish 
church, when Lange expressly means to apply it to the 
Christian church slso, as the connectiun clearly shows, 
Sach errors are very frequent in this translation, epee. fu 
the few preceding and all tho subsequent chapters.—P. : 

+ [So also Trench who refers the hedge to the law which 
Paul calls “ the middle wall of partition” between the Jew 
and the Gentile (Eph. fl. 14), and which was a hedge both 
of separation from, and defence against, Gentile abomina- 
tions and hostile foreign influence. He refers it at the same 
time to the geographical isolation of Palestine.—P. 8.] 

¢ [Irenzeus, Ililary, zcupeves ene others, take the wine 
press to be a symbol of the prophetic institution.— P. 8.) 
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of the theocracy, especially the priests, elders, and 
scribes. The servants are the prophets sent by God. 
For their maltreatment, see the flight of Elijah, the his- 
tories of Jeremiah and Zechariah (2 Chron. xxiv. 20), 
the tradition concerning Isaiah. e son is the Mes- 
siah. The attempt of the laborers to gain the inher- 
itance for themselves, is the ambition of the Jewish 
rulers. The coming of the lord ia the judgment of 
retribution. 

Ver. 40. When therefore the lord of the 
vineyard cometh.— His enemies are constrained to 
explain the parable for themselves. But, inasmuch 
as their solution was a necessary consequence of their 
whole position, Mark and Luke represent Jesus as 

i drawing the conclusion. But they also put 
first the question, ‘ What will the lord of the vine- 
yard do?” Each representation is in harmony with 
the Sarria? of each Gospel; but that of Matthew 
seems the original one. Meyer supposes that the 
Sanhedrin daringly gave their desieton: although they 
felt that the parable referred to them; and in favor 
of this is the uh yevorro, Luke xx. 16. Qn this as- 
sumption, their apparent sincerity was only hypoc- 
risy ; and they thereby declared that the parable did 
not apply to them. 

Ver. 41. He will miserably destroy those 
miserable men.—Mcyer, well: As miserable ones 
will He miserably destroy them. Sce his examplea, 
of the same phraseology. -It signifies the theocrati- 
cal judgments upon Israe!, appearing in the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem; which Meyer, with his wonted 
misunderstan of the advent, denies. The Par- 
ousia of Christ is consummated in His last coming, 
but is not one with it. It begins in principle with 
the resurrection (John xvi. 16); continues as a 
through the New Testament period (John xiv. 3, 19); 
and is consummated in the stricter sense in the final 
advent (1 Cor. xv. 28; Matt. xxv. 31; 2 Thess. ii. 


ete. 

bo other husbandmen.—tThe passing over of 
the kingdom of God to the Gentiles. The signifi- 
cance of this feature of the parable was not, proba- 
bly, clearly seen by the Council. Remarkable is the 
praise which they finally lavish upon the new labor- 
ers. The meaning is, that the Lord will always know 
and to find faithful laborers in His 
work, . 

Ver. 42. And Jesus said unto them.—A para- 
bolical word follows from the Old Testament, which 
gives its edge to the preceding parable; showing the 

edrin from the ancient Scriptures that most as- 
suredly the parable suited them. The passage which 
the Lord brings to their remembrance is that of Ps. 
cxviii. 22 [the same Psalm of triumph from which 
the people had taken their Hosannas], quoted from 
the Septuagint. According to Ewald, this Psalm was 
‘sung at the firat Feast of Tabernacles after the return 
from captivity. This much is certain, that it prima; 
rily pointed, in its historical sense, to the pious, mys- 
tical kernel of the people, as exalted above all the 
attempts of the heathen to destroy them. Accord- 
ing to Zech. iii. 8, 9, and iv. 7, Zerubbabel was prob- 
ably the person; but Zerubbabel was a type of the 
Messiah ; therefore the e was a typical pro- 
necy of Christ, as the Rabbins always acknowledged. 

t as the stone is described as one rejected by the 
builders, this could bardly be said of the Gentiles, 
and must refer to the Jewish builders themselves, the 
priests and rulers, who first despised the stone and 
then rejected it. We have then here som 
that passes beyond historical type, and which makes 


the parable a striking prophecy of the conduct of the 
Sanhedrin toward Christ. And if the cornerstone, 
the stone which bears up the theocratical edifice, is 
distinguished from that building, it cannot signify all 
Israel, but the theocratical offspring of David, who is 
the are ef cf the Messiah. Since the corner 
stone, or of the corner (xeparh yorlas) bmis 
together the two walls, Ammonius and Cyril found in 
this image the union of Jews and Gentiles in Christ.® 
But the idea here prominent is this, that the despised 
and rejected stone becomes the cornerstone of the 
theocracy. [Compare for a similar application of 
this Psalm in Acts iv. 11; 1 Pet. fi 1.] 

Ver. 43. re I say unto you.—De 
Wette: “Therefore, because ye have rejected the 
corner-stone.” Better: Because the word co i 
the corner-stone shows that the parable spoken ex- 
pressly suits you, the word also concerning the vine- 
yard being given to others suits you also; the king- 
dom will be taken from you, etc. For this also speaks 
the,expression : “given to a nation bringtng forth the 
Sruits thereof.” 

Toa nation forth the fruits thereof. 
—The New Testament people of God, with emphasis 
upon the new and heterogeneous element, the Gen- 
tiles. Meyer: The ‘lopatA ward wvetpa. 

Ver, 44. Whosoever shall fall upon this 
stone, etc.—The privative and negative punishment 
of the wicked laborers is followed by their positive 
punishment. Thus we have here an explanation of 
the words: “ He will miserably destroy these miserable 
men,” connected with the figure of the stone, which 
now approves its rocky nature, that fitted it to be 
the corner-stone. Thus Christ also demonstrates that 
He is the Judge. The positive and punitive judg- 
ment has again its two sides. The stone falls on none 
who have not firat fallen on it: that is, only the ur 
believers, who have rejected Christ, will be by Him 
condemned and rejected. But it is a double form of 
punishment which is expressed by this antithesis. 
He who falls upon Christ, the corner-stone, or who 
runs against and falls over it, making Him a spiritual 
offence and stumbling-block, oxd»SaAoy (Isa. viii. 14; 
comp. 1 Pet. ii. 8), will be druised. This is death 
through dismemberment of the body : spiritual death, 
reprobation, and demolition of Israel, or of the indi- 
vidual unbelicver. This is the judgment which falls 
upon the active enemy of the passive Christ, as sxé- 
ject. But he will also be the passive object of the 
punishment of the glorified and governing Christ. 
But on whomsoever it shall fall.—He against 
whom Christ comes in judgment—according to the 
figure of the stone, Dan. ii. 34, 35—will He grind to 
powder, A:ixufhoes; Vulgate +: conferat ; Luther: 

to crush, to pulverize. Meyer maintains 
that the Greek verb can only mean, shall winaow 
him, throw him off as chaff. But this does not suit 
the effect of a falling stone. The expression is choeen 
with reference to the mysterious stone in Daniel, 
which grinds to powder the image of the monarchies ; 
that ¢s, to Christ, who unfolds His life in the kingdom 
of God, and grinds the kingdoms of the world to pow- 


* (So also Origen, Jerome, Augustine, Ch Thee 
phylaet, and amine modern ccuimentetcre, Liked Teck, 
and Wordsworth. See Epb. ji. 20-22.—P. 8.) 

¢ [The original substitutes the Greek Septuagint (which 
ought to be connected with the preceding A:ap@r) for the 
Latin Vulgate,—an obvious oversight (doubtless of the prin- 
ter, who may have omitted Vulgate), which the Bilnab 
Psy” ae usual, faithfully and thoughtlessly copies~ 
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dor, This is the actual and most proper result of 
His historical judgment: perfect dissolution of or- 
ganization, dissipation of its elements even to appar- 
ent annihilation. The threatening here refers pri- 
marily to the Jewish hierarchy and the destruction 
of Jerusalem; but the unbelieving individual will 
also be ground to powder at last, the glory of his life 
will be dissipated, he will be reduced to his elements, 
and driven to the verge of annihilation. 

Ver. 46. They sought to lay hands on Him. 
—They had already fixed the decree to kill Him. But 
their exasperation at the condemning import of the 
parables might have urged them at once to carry out 
their resolution, had not their dread of the people 
prevented them. 

Ch. XXII. 1. And Jesus answered.— The third 
parable: the Marriage of the King’s Son.* The judg- 
ment upon Jerusalem and the Jews, and the new 
theocracy of the kingdom of heaven.—The Lord’s 
further words are introduced as an answer, because 
they refer to the schemes of His enemies to seize 
Him. 

In parables.—Plural of the i Ve 

Ver. 2. Made a for son.—This 
parable is related, in its fundamental idea that the 
kingdom of heaven is a festive meal, to that of Luke 
xiv. 16-24. But there is an essential difference be- 
tween them. The festive supper of a host is here ex- 
panded into a wedding supper which a king made 
for his son. In Luke the whole parable is so ordered 
as to depict the infinite goodness and grace of the 
Lord: hence the scornful guests are at once passed 
by, and the parable turns to those newly invited out 
of the streets and lanes. But in Matthew the judg- 
ment is the standpoint from which the whole is view- 
ed. Hence not only is the judgment upon the first 
neglecters of the invitation depicted, but further judg- 
ment is extended to the guests who actually came. 
The practical scope of these parables has been alto- 
gether overlooked by those who have maintained that 
the former was the original parable, and that evan- 
gelical tradition pieced ee in this one many 
separate fragments. (De Wette, Strauss, Schnecken- 
ai a and others.) + Evangelical parables are not 
works of art in this sense. Their fundamental ideas 
may be viewed from different points of view, and dif- 
ferently developed accordingly. So here, when the 
Lord sliows what judgments will fall upon the various 
kinds of contempt poured on the marriage supper of 
the kingdom of God. The Jews had long been wont 
to think of the festival of the consummated kingdom 
of heaven under the figure of a feast. The paschal 
meal, doubtless, gave them the type of it; while all 
the heathen festivals and sacrificial feasts rested upon 
the same common foundation. Comp. Exod. xxiv. 
11; Ps. xxiii 5; Isa. xxv. 6. This feast of the king- 
dom of heaven is an image of the blessedness and 
fellowship of the life of faith, and assumes a three- 
fold form: 1. It is a feast in the future world, Luke 
xvi. 22; 2. it is the future feast at the visible advent 
of the Messiah, Luke xiv. 15; Matt. xxv. 1; 3. it is 


the present, spiritual feast which begins at once with 


* [So It is called in the headings of the English Bible, to 
distinguish It from the parable of the Great Supper in Luke 
xiv. 16-24. Sometimes it is called less appropriately the 
parable of the Wedding Garment, which after all is only an 
episode in it.—P. 8.) 

+[Even Theophylact, Calvin, and Maldonatns maintain 
the identity of the two parables; while Olshausen, Stier, 
Nast, Alford, Trench, and Owen agree with Lange in keep- 
3 them distinct. Comp. the apt remarks of Trench on the 


crence and against Strauss, p. 209 sqq.—P. 8.) 


the life of faith, Ps. xxiii.; the parables, Luke xiv. 
17, and in this section. The Jewish rabbinical my- 
thology exhibited the feast at the end of the world, 
at the advent of the Messiah, with all sensuous char- 
acteristics, and in colossal figures, The change of 
the simple feast into a marriage supper rested upon 
the Old Testament representation of the covenant be- 
tween Jehovah and Israel by the figure of the mar- 
riage state: Isa. liv. 5; Ezek. xvi. 4; ch. xxiii; 
Hoa. ii. 19, 20; compare the Canticles. In the New 
Testament development of this figure, we must, of 
course, regard the Messiah as the Bridegroom, for 
whom the Father prepared the marriage with the 
Church : Eph. v. 25; Rev. xxi. Calovius and many 
others have interpreted the wedding as the union of 
the divine and human natures in ist.* And in- 
deed, this union forms the ideal foundation and real 
root of the actual union and communion between 
Christ and His Church, which was typically foresha- 
dowed by the union of Jehovah with fereel Believ- 
ers are here represented as guests; but this does not 
militate against the reference to Christ’s relations 
with His Church, because the ideal Church in its to- 
tality must be regarded as the bride, and the individ- 
ual Christians as guests. But certainly the bond of 
connection between Christ and His Church has ites 
root in His assumption of His humanity by the as 
sumption of His human nature. The expression 
yduo: then is not to be generalized, and translated 
feast. °“‘ Michaelis, Fischer, Kuinoel, Paulus, and 
others have thought that only a feast in celebration 
of the receiving of the kingdom is meant, But the 
Messiah is the Brid m (ch. xxv. 1), whose be- 
trothal is the establishment of His kingdom (comp. 
on Eph. v. 27).” Meyer.t 

Ver. 8. To call them that were Gidden.—An 
Oriental custom. The first invitation was an invita- 
tion to the feast generally ; the second, to the begin- 
ning of the feast itself. 

er. 4. Behold....my dinner, rd &piordy 

wou.—The introductory meal, which opened the 
series of wedding feasts ; an early meal toward mid- 
day, not the same as the Seiwvoy.t 


* (The Edinb. tral. here again reverses the sense of the 
original by adding: “ut we have no Scripture warranty 
for thie, and then omitting the following sentence alto- 

ther. A translator has no right to change the views of 

is author, uniess it be honestly stated.—P. 8.] 
+ [Falsely credited to Lteco in the Edinb. trsl. with the 
omission of all the names representing this view.—P. 8.] 
(The Edinb. trsl., which seually retains the language 
of the Authorized Version, even whore Dr. Lange’s version 
and comments require an alteration, falsely gives the text 
in this case: My sUPPER I8 READY, and thereby contradicts 
both the English Version snd Dr. Lange's comment. The 
term: &pioroy, from Apr, ear-ly, means properly an early 
meal, but generally a late breakfast, lunch, prandiwm, 
taken about midduy, comp. Joseph. Antg. v. 4, 2 (while 
the early breakfast, taken at sunrise, was called dupdtiopua), 
and is uniformly rendered dinner In the E, V. (Matt. xxi. 
4; Luke xi. 88; xiv. 12); 3e¢rvoy was the principal meal 
taken early in the evening, after the work and heat of the 
day, as now in large cities, and is always rendered oupper 
(Mark vi. 21; Luke xtv. 12, 16,17, 24: John xii. 2; xiii. 2, 
4; xxi aries Cor. xi. ee ae oe mupers erie xix. 9, 
“the m supper e ”), except In three pas- 
r where it is rendered feast (Matt. xxiii. 6; Mark x%. 
89; Luke xx. 46). The corresponding verbs ere translated: 
to dine and to sup. Some have proposed to translate &pi- 


oroy, breakfaet, and Seixvoyv, dinner. Bat it would sound 
very strange to the English ear accustomed to the admirable 
idiom of bis good Anglo-Saxon Bible t» hear of “the Lord's 
dinner,” and “tbe marriage dinner of the Limb.” In such 
cases the common eense and traditional reverence of English 
Christendom would tolerate no alteration. In our passage 


the Upioroy is the beginning of the marriage feasta, which 
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Vers. 5, 6. But they made light of it ... but 
the rest.—How is this difficult clause to be con- 
strued? As the words stand, a division into two 
parts is suggested, the first part being in sub- 
. divided into two:—1. But they made light of it, and 
werlt away: a. some to their fields; 5. some to their 
merchandize. 2. But the rest, etc.—So Meyer, after 
de Wette: édueAfoarres refers only to those who 
went away; for the remainder, ver. 6, acted in direct 
hostility (xparjcayres). But the contempt which is 
expressed by dueAfcarres is the general term for the 
enmity which embraced them all in one guilt; and, 
accordingly, they are all together condemned after- 
ward as goveis. Fritzsche therefore is right in 
assuming an inexactness in the phrase, which should 
have been: of 3 dueA. and ol uty ax7jAGov; as the 
Vulgate has it: Jlli autem neglexerunt, et abierunt, 
etc. Yet the of found wanting before arja@ow is 
contained in the following 4 yév, 6 3¢. Thus, of 8% 
ducAfoarres: 1. dxjaOoy 5b pev, d Bt; 2. of Be Aor- 
wol xpatnoayres. The auédea is the hostile unbe- 
lief which is common to all. This expresses itself 
in two ways: a. In the indifferent worldliness: they 
think nothing of their king, and devote themselves 
to their own private affairs. 6. In fanatical spiritu- 
ality, which makes the positive persecution of the 
servants (prophets) an official business. This is a 
striking picture of the miserable contrast of false 
worldliness and spirituality in the hierarchical com- 
munion.* Fundamentally, however, the contrast is 
only a reciprocal influence ; and both dwell together 
in only one city of murderers, which was doomed to 
burning. 

Ver. 9. Out into the highways.—Not the 
places where the streets of the city meet (Kypke, 
Kuinoel, and_others); for the city is assumed to be 
burned, ver.“7; bfit the outlets of country roads 
(Fritzsche, Meyer).¢ At this point our parable goes 
beyond that of Luke xiv. 16. There, the streets and 
lanes of the city are mentioned, where the maimed 
and the poor gathered together (the halt, the lame, 
the blind: publicans and sinners within the theoc- 
racy). Here, the commission is to go far beyond the 
doomed city, out into the high roads of the world: 
all, both bad and good, the heathen simply, are in- 
vited; both those who were looking for light, and the 
common people of heathenism generally. 

Ver. 10. Both bad and good.—Bengel : locutio 
quasi adverbialis, Meyer: They acted as if they 
would make no difference, whether the persons were 
morally good or bad, provided only they accepted 
the invitation; the distinction between them must 
be made by the king at a later period, and not by 
them. But in this interpretation, first, the distinc- 
tion between the wicked and the good in the heathen 
world (Acts x.; Rom. ii.) is improperly done away 
with; and, secondly, it is not proper to confound 
the difference between the good and the bad among 
the invited, with the difference between the guests 


ee in the marriage supper cf the lamb, Rev. xix. 9. 


ee German: in dem hierarchischen Gemeinwesen, 
ei the Edinb. edition has rendered: ecclesiastical na- 
ure 

+ (Alford and Trench refer 8:¢f030: to the city, ¢. 4. not 
the city of the murderers (Jerusalem), but the city in which 
the marriago was supposed to be celebrated. TRENCH, p. 
220: “ We must not permit our English Aightwcays to suy- 
gest places in the country as distinguished from the town; 
the image throughout is of a city, in which the rich and 


great and nuble, those naturally pointed out as a king's 


guests, refusc his banquet, whereupon the pvuor of the same 
city are brought in to sharo it." 8.] 


+ dé» ov.—Here, not merely “a 


men, after the call to the kin 
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who had, and those who had not, the wedding-gas 
ment. The plan of salvation shines clearly through 
the whole ; and that does not look at the previous 
life, but at faith or unbelief toward the gospel. The 
words: they gathered together, imply that they 
accepted the invitation with joy. ; 

The w was furnished with guests.— 
With the filling of the wedding-chamber the wedding 
feast was consummated. The contemners of the 
feast could not do away with or invalidate it: it 
came to its full consummation. 

Ver. 11. To see the guests.—At the thought 
of a calling of the Gentiles to the Messianic salva- 
tion the Pharisaic legality revolted with horror, as 
opening the gate to antinomianism and anarchy. 
Christ meets this aversion of the hierarchy with the 
doctrine that righteousness and judgment would 
pervade, though in higher and nobler forma, even 
the new economy of grace. And the idea of judg- 
ment is predominant throughout the whole parable. 
The higher forms of the spiritual law: 1. The guests 


are examined by the king; 2. the sign of worthiness 
is the wedding-garment; 38. the punishment is a per 


sonal and rigorous exclusion. 

' Not having a wedding-garment, Zrdvya 
ent suitable for 
a wedding feast” (de Wette), but specifically a wed- 
ding-garment. 1. Michaelis, Olshausen, and others 


interpret: The guests of kings were in the East pre- 


sented with festal garments, or according to 
Harmar ( Observations on the East, ii. 17) and others. 
This custom is assumed in the parable; and the 
figure is appropriate, the more 80 as saving righteous- 
ness, faith, and the Holy Spirit are likewise the gifts 
of God. But Fritzsche, Meyer, and de Wette object 
to this view. De Wette remarks “that such a cus- 
tom cannot be sufficiently proved (Meyer: Not even 
by Gen. xlv. 22; Judg. xiv. 12; 2 Kings v. 22; 
x. 22; Esth. vi. 8; viii. 15); and that there could 
be no reason why an invited guest should despise 
the festive garment.” 2. They therefore suggest 
another explanation: “That the guests were bound 


to come with festal clothing, was an obvious and 


customary propriety that needed no enforcement. 
Moral &8:xa:ucdvn was thereby symbolized, which 
om of the Messiah, 
should obtain for themselves through the perdvoa” 
So Meyer; without, however, giving any more pre- 
cise explanation of this moral d:xatooden.* De Wet- 
te: “ The view here obtains, that the spirit which is 
appropriate to the kingdom of God depends upon 
man himeelf.” But where could guests get these 
garments in the urgency of the feast, especially as 
they were men of all kinds (according to Luke’s pat- 
able, probably many of them )? The pas 
sages quoted by Meyer show at least that the custom 
of furnishing the guests with festive garments on 
such occasions was very ancient in the East.+ And 


* [In the fourth edition of his Commentary, Mzree sdds: 
“This Sixasoctvn was to be obtained gratuttously by faith 
for the sake of the death of Christ; but the knowledge of 
this doctrine was reserved to the later development of the 
Christian faith.” Similarly ALForp: “The garment is the 
imputed and inherent |?) righteouaness of the Lord Jeeus, 
put on eyenbolcalls ie aptism (Gal. fii. 27), and readly by 
a true and living faith (Gal, iii, 26),—without which none 
can appear bi fure God in His kingdom of glory ;—Heb. xil 
14; Phil. sil. 7,8; Eph. iv. 24; Col. iif. 10; Rom. xiii. 14°— 
which troth could nut be pnt forward here, but at its subse- 
quent manifestation threw its great light over tlis apd utber 
such similitudes and expreasions.”—P. S. 

+ [Compare also what Trench rdduces from modern trar- 
ellers and modern customs in the East, which are likely te 
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the man might have excused himself by his poverty, 
if it were not assumed that every one might have 
feceived his wedding-garment. However, we must 
not lay any more stress upon the idea that the gar- 
ment was presented, than upon the notion that every 
one must provide it for himself. There is no feature 
in the parable which specially points to the one or the 
other of these assumptions. The stress lies upon 
this, thgt cvery one must be found at the wedding in 
a wedding-garment, and that he must therefore have 
previously taken pains in the matter. The question, 
how that trouble was to be taken, and how the 
ment was to be obtained, is designedly avoided, 
because another point of view is here the more im- 
portant. If the guest had not taken any pains about 
the wedding-garment, he showed positive disrespect 
to the inviting lord, and a contempt for his feast, or 
Antinomianism. The free gift of righteousness as 
such cannot here be meant; as that consists in the 
invitation to the supper and the participation of the 
feast. Nor is faith as such intended ; for that takes 
place at the acceptance of the invitation itself. 
Therefore, the wedding-garment is the exhibition of 
character, or supenan corresponding to the invi- 
- tation and the feast: that is, discipline of spirit, an 
earnest Christian life.* The first historical figure in 
which this guest comes before us in the apostolical 
history, is that of the Antinomians, who are depicted 
in the Second Epistle of Peter and the Epistle of 
Jude, and the Nicolaitanes of the Apocalypse. If it 
is still thought necessary to supply the deficient 
point (which, however, tends to weaken the main 
impression), we may say that the wedding-garment 
was at once freely given and obtained by personal 


date from very ancient times, p. 225. Horace tells of Lu- 
cullus ( ¥pist. i. 6, 40) that he had not less than five thousand 
roantles in his wardrobe. Chardin says of the wate Persia 
that he gave away an infinite number of dresses ( Voyage en 
Perse, vol. ili. p. 280). Owen, like Lange, urges the obvious 
impossibility that the guests, especially the poor ones, could 
provide themselves with costly garments in sv short a time, 
unless they were ready In the king's palace. “It must be 
remembered,” he says, “that these guests were invited and 
brought in from the very highways, along which they were 
passing for pleasure or businesa, and it is very unreasonable 
to suppose that they were, or could be, provided, at so short 
a time, with appropriate dresses. Many of them were 
donbtless too poor to meet the expense of such a garment, 
had time been given them to procure one. On the other hand, 
we have abundant eyidence, that kings were provided with 
extensive wardrobes, frum which each invited guest was far- 
nished with a suitable garment.”"—P. S.] 
‘* [The Fathers. the Roman Catholic and some Protestant 
commentators, understand the wedding-gurment to mean 
: or holiness ; most of the older Protestant commen- 
tators, fuith ; Jobn Gerhard, Olsbausen, Trench, Brown, and 
others, combine the two in the conception of Christ, or 
righteousness, both in its root of faith and its flower of chari- 
ty, or “faith as the investing power, charity as the invested 
rube,” in putting on Christ (Gal. fii. 27). Comp. Isa. 1xi.10: 
“I will greatly rejoice in the Lord, my soul shall be joyful 
in m vd; fur L/e hath clothed me with the garments 
of saloation, He huth covered. me with the robe of right- 
eousness, as n bridegroom decketh himsclf with ornaments, 
and asa bride adorneth herself with jewels.” Trench ex- 
piaius it of “righteousness in its largest sense, the whole 
adornment of the new and spiritual man, including the faith 
without which it is im ble to please God (Ieb. xi. 6), 
and the holiness without which no man shall see Him (Heb. 
xii. 14), or like this guest, only see Him to perish at His 
presence; it is at once the faith which is the root of all 
the mother of all virtues, and likewise those 
and those virtues themselves.” A singular curiosity in mod- 
ern exegesis Is the interpretation of Wordsworth, who sober- 
ly refers tho ws eddies earner to buptiem “as the germ of 
al] the means of spiritual grace,” and applies the rebuking 
éraipe, friend, especially to the Quakers, or Friends, be- 
cause they reject the visible signs and means of spiritual 
Lapa foe for and prescribed to all by tho Great King! 
ow 


ito baptismal garment in the ancient church must 


serve a8 an illustration in the absence of proof—P. 8.} 


priate punishment of lawlessness. 
object merely to keep him fast in his place of punish- 
ment, but also to carry him there securely ; for, as 
he was a desperately bold intruder, he could not 
otherwise be driven out and carried away. The 
binding is the hard political restraint which follows 
on lawlessness, It is the business, not of the guests 
of the church, but of the servants of the King.— 
Outer darkness.—Comp. ch. viii. 12. It may be 
worthy of notice, that the Antinomians are cast out 
into 
tionalists and legalists. This points to an internal 
connection between the two extremes. 


teeth.— See above. 
separating these words from the parable, as Meyer 
does, and making them explanatory words of Christ. 


effort. It was given as free grace; yet it was to be 
obtained in the ante-chamber by earnest effort and 
prayer. 
sr anxiety, springing from a right appreciation 
0. 


The chief point is, that it was obtained by 
e dignity of the feast. 


Ver. 18. Bind him hand and foot.—An appro- 
It had not for its 


e same place of punishment with the tradi- 


of 


There is no sufficient reason for 


There shall be weeping and 


Ver. 14. For many are called.—If we take 


these words as simply the Lord’s explanation, they re- 


fer not only to the punishment of the one guest, who 


had not on the wedding-garment, but to those also 
who had been earlier invited; and thus the anti- 
thesis of the many and few is better established and. 
illustrated. Comp. ch. xx. 16. 
signify here not merely a difference, but an anti- 


Called and chosen 


thesis. Both in the old and in the new economy there 
is a rigorous separation made between the plates’ 
and unworthy, and on that this antithesis is found- 
ed. We must not, therefore, understand the word 
here in its common doctrinal meaning ; it is no more 
than the historical call or invitation, and the called 
are simply the individual members of the theocracy, 
and of the Christian Church. And so, further, the 
idea of election here is not the usual dogmatic con- 
ception of an eternal decree, but that final election 
in the judgment which, however, points back to the 
first election. De Wette goes no further, in his ex- 
position, than the definite sentence of the Judge upon 
the worthiness and unworthiness of men. Meyer 
interprets it of the eternal decree by which God ap- 
pointed those to enter into the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah who would appropriate His righteousness, ch. 
xxv. 34 (essentially the Arminian view). Perhaps it is 
better to go no further here also than the historical 
illustration. Many are called ; few, as actual guests, 
have escaped as elect ones the two crises of judg- 
ment. Probably the expression rests upon some 
proverbial saying, such as, Many guests, few elect 
ones. The Scripture doctrine of election is the basis 
of the saying; but it is an election which is here 
viewed in all its developments and processes down to 
the ‘eae ap 

ers. 1-14. THe Mganina oF THE PaRABLE OF 
THE MarriaGEs oF THE Kina’s Son. It speaks every- 
where for itself. God is the King, and the wedding 
of His Son is the feast of the Messiah’s kingdom. 
The invited, who have a second invitation, are the 
Jews. The second invitation came through John 
the Baptist and Jesus Christ. The city burnt is 
Jerusalem. The second sending of the servants is 
the mission of the Apostles. The highways are the 
heathen world. Good and bad are the whole body 
of heathen, receiving a common and unlimited pro- 
clamation of the gospel. The other traits—the gen- 
eral acceptance, etc.—have been already sufficiently 
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explained. Lampe understood by the wedding-gar- 
ment Christ Himself: we rd it as the moral 
excellence of the Christian character. Judas has 
been discerned in the man without the garment 
(éraipe, ch. xxvi. 50); but the connection shows that 
this man is the collective Antinomianism of the New 
Testament economy. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See the foregoing Ezegetical Notes. 

2. His enemies would oppress and destroy the 
Lord through the might of their theocratic hierarchi- 
cal authority. But He constrained them, by the 
might of His wisdom, to pronounce before the people 
in the temple the sentence of their own deposition 
and degradation. By the question concerning the 
origin of John’s baptism He accomplished three 
things: 1. He constrained them to make manifest 
how much they differed from the belief of the people 
in the prophetic mission of the Baptist. 2. He 
brought home to their minds their own guilt, in 
having rejected the Baptist’s express authentication 
of His claims as the Messiah.” 3. He rendered it 
necessary that they should pronounce their own 
sentence upon themselves as utterly incompetent to 
discharge the duties of their office. Thus the defen- 
sive was turned already into the offensive. But the 

ial attack upon them, to which He now passes 
on, unfolds their guilt and its punishment in perfect 
gradation ; and here again they are obliged to pro- 
mnounce sentence upon themselves. Despisers of 
John, the prophet of repentance, worse than the 
sashes and harlots! this is the first sentence. 

at of the second is—Unfaithful stewards of the 
Lord’s vineyard, murderers of the Messiah, con- 
demned, deprived of their office, degraded, and forced 
to make way for strangers better than themselves !— 
this is the second sentence. Being with the whole 
people insane despisers of God and His salvation, 
and in all their acts rebels against Him, their city is 
to be burned, while they themselves are to be de- 
stroyed and to give place to the Gentiles !—this is 
the third sentence, which the Lord Himself utters 
in an allegorical prophecy. In all these mark the 
gradation of their guilt. In the first parable they 
are, by their “I will, sir,” condemned, as well as by 
the repentance.of the publicans and harlots. In the 
second parable they are condemned by the favorable 
- terms on which the vineyard is let to them, by the 
long forbearance of the Proprietor, by the bold gen- 
erosity with which He at last committed to them His 
Son. In the third parable, by the dignified invita- 
tion of their King to the wedding of His Son, as if 
they were friends, while at the same time they are 
subjects, and might be commanded ; by the repeti- 
tion of the call, and the anxious, almost supplicating, 
manner in which the preparations are spoken of, and 
the probable embarrassment caused by their ab- 
sence ; but, most of all, by the emptiness of their 
excuses, and the stupid malignity of their vengeance 
upon the messengers who invited them. 

3. The appendix in the second parable perfects 
its application to the Council; but at the same time 
unfolds the two sides of the judgment which falls 
upon the builders who rejected the corner-stone. 
The corner-stone of Ps. cxviii., which the builders 
rejected, thus securing their own rejection, is made 
here, on the one hand, a figure of Isaiah’s suffering 
Messiah (the stone of stumbling in Israel’s way, 


Is. viii. 14, 15), by the contemptuous rejection of 
whom the enemies of the Messiah pronounced their 
own spiritual condemnation ; and, on the other hand, 
it is made a figure of Daniel’s glorified Messiah (the 
rock which descended from the highest mountain of 
the earth into the valley), who in the ee of 
history annihilated His enemies. But the second 
part of the third parable is a justification of the hint, 
that the kingdom of God passes over to the Gentiles. 
Hence it is shown that law, justice, and judgment 
are to rule in the new economy, although in another 
and a higher form. 

4, The marriage of the Son.—The call to the 
kingdom of God is a call to the highest honor, the 
highest joy, and the highest festivity. The inviting 
king is God; the bridegroom is Christ; the bride 
(not here appearing) the Church. The fact that the 
invited who accept the invitation belong to the 
body, which is the bride, comes not into view in the 
parable. Believers individually are the guests ; be 
lievers collectively are the bride. The guests are 
the subjects of the king: He might constrain them 
as servants to do the work of servants, but He in- 
vites them as guests and friends to partake of His 
honors and joys, and invites them even with ar. 
gency. The motives of honor, love, duty, here all 
co-operate in their influence. And this makes the 
conduct of the first invited all the more unnatural 
and damnable. 

5. “It does seem strange that the invited guests 
ill-treat and kill the messengers, who invite them to 
make their appearance; but. what if this senseless 
conduct in the parable were designed to point to the 
equal folly of those who are now acting in the same 
senseless way with regard to God’s messages !”— 
Weisse (ii p. 118 : 

6. At the end of this section, the theocratical 
authority of Christ has taken the plave of the old 
and forfeited authority. The Sanhedrin had now 
only the form of authority remaining with it Es 
sentially it was displaced by Christ. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


I. Toe Wuore Secrion.—The ee and real 
reckoning between Christ and the Sanhedrin points 
to the future open and historical reckoning.—The 
full development of the fall of Israel. 1. Their 
sin: (a) Disobedience under the of piety; 
(4) persecution of the prophets; (c) the murder of 
Christ ; (2) contempt of God, and self-exclusion from 
the gospel feast. 2. Their judgment: (a) Put to 
shame by publicans and harlots and Gentiles; 
(6) degradation from their dignity and historical 
vocation ; o) loss of their land ; (d) burning of their 
city ; (e) and total downfall of all their glory.—Mark 
the fate of every hierarchical dominion which, like 
that of the Jews, withstands the Lord. 

II. Tae Question oF THE SANHEDRIKX ; Christ's 
counter-question, ch. xxi. 28-32.—Christ is the spir- 
itual avenger of the Baptist’s blood in the temple.— 
The Lord in his House obliged to defend His rights; 
outraged by servants, and treated by them as a usurp- 
er,—Christ the conqueror of all hierarchical spirits m 
the temple of God. The supreme authority of the 
Lord robs all other authority here of its power— 
The silencing of the Council: their silence was § 
sign of their desperation and of their hardening. — 
Connection of false prudence and fear: J. False 
prudence begets fear; 2. fear begets false prudence 
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—Before the Lord in His holy temple must all the 
world keep silence. 

If. Tae Parasie or rae Two Unequat Sors.— 
The open, and the false character.—The penitent sin- 
ner held up by the Lord to put to shame the hypo- 
crite—The Lord’s sermon of repentance in the 
temple. 5 

IV. Tae ParaB_e or tHE WickEeD HvusBaNDMEN, 
ch.: xxi. 838-41.—The fearful wickedness of God’s 
laborers, who would turn His vineyard into a private 

ion. 1. The sources of this conduct: Mis- 
understanding of the Lord’s external absence, of His 
longsuffering and tenderness; selfishness, worldli- 
neas, ambition, evil company. 2. The form of its 
manifestation: Denial of the fruits ; contempt of the 
mess ; renunciation of the Lord; conspiracy 

t the Heir. 38. The issue of this conduct: 
Displacement from their vocation ; logs of the vine- 
yard; and terrible ruin.—The ruinous delusion of 
the servants of Christ who turn an office of service 
into an office of rule-—The ordinary offices in the 
Church are lost, when they fail to recognize the 
Lord’s extraordinary messengers.—The murder of 
Christ in the vineyard of His Father; John iii. 16: 
80 God loved the world, etc—The history of the 
hardening of Israel an eternal warning to the 
Church.—They knew the Son and they knew Him 
‘not (Luke xxiii, 34; Acts iii. 17); their blindness 
was a self-inflicted obscuration of their minds.—In 
Christ’s end the guilt of the whole. world is summed 
up.—How He made His enemies pronounce their 
own doom. 

V. Carist tae Stone Resectep By THE BUILDERS, 
WHICH BECAME THE Heap or THE Cor ch. xxi. 
42-46.—As the Old Testament foretold the degen- 
eracy of His officers, so did also the New.—Christ 
the rock: 1. The stone which the builders rejected, 
and who was made the corner-stone (Ps. cxviii.) ; 
2. the stone in the way, a stumbling-block and a 
stone to rest upon (Isa. viii.); 38. the rock which, 
hewn out, rolled down from the everlasting hills 
(Dan. ii.).—How unbelief turns the warning of ruin 
into a new and ruinous snare.—How the fear of the 
people’s faith restrained the enemies of the Lord in 
their assaults.—The embarrassment and impotence 
of the Jewish Council: 1. Pressed within by the 
spiritual words of the Lord; 2. pressed without by 
the people’s temper.—The malignity of unbelief 
reaches its climax in the feeling of its own impo- 
tence. 

VIL Tae Mageiacs or tHe Krina’s Son. The 
old Scripture lesson for the twentieth Sunday after 
Trinity. Ch. xxii. 1-14.—The kingdom of heaven 
a wed feast, which God has prepared for His 
Son —All preaching of the gospel is an invitation to 
this wedding.—Two kinds of guilt in dealing with 
the invitation: 1. Contempt of the invitation: dis- 
honoring (a) the King, (6) the King’s Son, (c) the 
inviting messengers. 2. tempt of the feast it- 
self: (a) dishonoring the blessedness of the feast in 
gross carnality and service of the world ; (5) dishon- 
oring the holiness and consecration of the feast, in 
preferring the beggarly fellowships of the world.— 
The guilt of remaining away, and the guilt of appear- 
ing ill (without the wedding-garment)—The dif- 
ference and the common glory of the Old and New 
Covenants. 1. The difference: the Old Testament 
is the invitation to the feast; the New Testament is 
the feast itself. 2. The common glory: grace runs 
through the whole of the Old Covenant as well as 
the New ; and the spirit of judgment and justice runs 


through the New Covenant as well as the Old (the 
bie are examined).—The best thing in our y 

e is, that in it we are invited to the feast of the 
salvation of God.—The true and proper loss of life 
in life is the fig ea the invitation to God’s great 
feast.—How God in His mercy condescends to repre- 
sent Himself as an embarrassed host, who fears for 
the dishonoring of His feast, and prays us to come.— 
All God’s martyrs are persecuted messengers of invi- 
tation.— How it can come to pass that unbelief should 
rise in rebellion against the invitation to the free 
gift of blessedness.—Indifference which undervalues 
salvation in the midst of earthly cares, and fanat- 
icism which persecutes the heralds of the gospel, are 
fundamentally one and the same self-seeking worldli- 
ness, though assuming different forms.—All God’s 
judgments are the counterparts or antitheses of 
slighted feasts and invitations.—The Lord’s armies, 
which He sends out for retribution (Romans, eté.) ; 
or, heaven and earth must contend for the honor of 
the Lord and His Son.—All the endless confusion of 
the course of this world must subserve the one clear 
end of God.—The passing over of the kingdom of 
heaven from the first invited to the new guests.— 
The ingratitude of those who would not come cannot 
invalidate the feast: the wedding is fully furnished 
and crowded nevertheless.—In the Church of the 
gospel the-law is born again.—Friend, how camest 
thou in hither? or, lawlessness (Antinomianism) in 
the Church, and its judgment.—Holy discipline of 
the Church of Christ, the rule of Christ in the midst 
of it.—The eternal consecration of the eternal feast 
of Christ.— Outer darkness ; or, the punishment of 
the servants of men’s precepts, and the scorners of 
the law, the same.— Many are called, etc., or the 
difference between the external and the internal 
Church: (a) called, elect poe many, few; (c) re- 
maining without, new and different guests. 


Selections from other Homiletical Commentaries. 


1. THe QUESTION AND THE COUNTER-QUESTION. 
— Starke :—From Zeisius: The anti-christiaa spirit 
arrogates to itself all power in the Church, and will 
lord it over all things (2 Thess. ii. 4).—Spiritual 
councils, synods, and consistories, not only may err, 
but have erred, and err to this day; so that we must 
not obey them further than they conform to the word 
of God.—Most necessary it is to use prudence in 
dealing with the enemies of the truth.—Sometimes 
the cunning of the enemy can be met and unmasked 
by a little counter-question. 

Gerlach :—The mysterious answer which Jesus 
had given them the first time (John ii.) had remained 
dark to their minds.—Christ’s counter-question was 
by no means a mere evidence of His prudence, or an 
evasive reply ; but He opens up to His enemies the 
way to acknowledge His Messiahship, for if they 
believed in John, they must receive his testimony 
concerning Jesus as the Messiah. 

2. THe Two Sons.— Starke :—Two sorts of men: 
manifest sinners, and hypocrites.— Quesnel: What 
would have been to man, in a state of innocence, 
pleasure, is now hard work on account of sin.— 
Cramer: To sin is human, but to continue in sin is 
devilish_— We must never give up all hope of the 
vilest sinner.—Behold, Jesus receiveth the vilest sin- 
ners, publicans and harlots |—Hedinger : Hypocrites 
promise much and keep little—Obstinate persons 
are hard to convert.—Good examples of penitents 
should draw sinners to follow them, 
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Heubner :—The first application is to the persons 
named in ver. 31; the second, to the Jews and Gen- 
tiles. But the parable is for all men generally.— 
Those that are converted late often become more 
acceptable to God than those who are relapsing from 
early zeal—The summoning “Go work” is for 
every man.—True improvement comes from action, 
not from wishing and ee 

8. Taz WIckED 

: Ministers of the divine word must regard 
their flocks as a vineyard of the Lord.—The rulers 
of the Church are often its greatest persecutors, and 
most responsible for its corruptions.—The Son of 
God is heir of all things: whosoever rejects Him 
here has no part in the heavenly inheritance.—Those 
who cast Jesus out of their hearts, cast Him also 
out of the vineyard which He purchased with His 
blood.—Zeisius: The wicked are very often made 
unconsciously to bear witness against themselves.— 
The time of retribution will come. 

Gerlach :—The number of the prophets increased 
in the later ages of the Iaraelitish people; so also, 
' the longer the Church lives, the further the indi- 
vidual advances, the more abundant are the tokens 
of God’s grace.—He sent his son (xxi. 87, comp. 
Heb. i. 2). Important passage, showing how Christ 
essentially distinguished Himself from all the former 
messengers of God, by His own peculiar relation to 
His heavenly Father.—The husbandmen know the 
son: thus ist declares that His enemies knew 
who He was, or at least that they were guilty of 
their own ignorance. He tells them also why they 
watched for His life: because they feared He would 
take from them their usurped authority—Human 
nature, in rebellion against Christ, has a right in- 
stinct, that if it could overcome His, it would over- 
come all opposition. . 

Heubner :—The high priests acted as the agents 
or representatives of the evil spirit, the prince of 
this world. If Jesus could be destroyed, all would 
be won for Satan.—The Church of Christ often the 
stage of most frightful cruelty.—God’s judgments 
become more and more severe.—The Jewish people 
a monument of divine mercy and justice. 

4. Tas Corner-Srong. — Starke: —From Can- 
stein:. The corner-stone of the Church is Christ: 
1 Cor. iii. 11; Eph. ii, 20; 1 Pa. ii. 6-8.—The 
Saviour falls on no one as a judgment, who has not 
already by unbelief stumbled at Him.—So blind are 
the ungodly, that they fear men, while they have no 
fear of God. 

Heubner :—The Old Testament had foretold the 
.Tejection of the Son of God; the New Testament 
foretells to us the apostasy from Christianity,* for 
the warning and confirmation of believers.—Jesus 


*{In German: den Abfal’ vom Curistenraum, from 
Christianity, not of Christendom, as the Edinb. trsl. has {t, 
which would require in German: den Abfull peg Cari- 
STENHEIT.—P, 8, 


USBANDMEN.— Starke :—From | 
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honored the Scripture, and everywhere saw in it the 
counsel of God indicated. Ought not this to inspire 
the Christian with reverence for the Old Testament? 
—What wise one of this world, what human reason, 
would have conceived, under the cross, that this 
man, hanging suspended between two malefactors, 
and despised by all, would one day receive the wor- 
ship of the whole world ?—This is the Lord’s doi 

and it is marvellous in our eyes.—Vain are 

attempts and devices to suppress the truth, or 
thwart the counsel of God.—It is madness to rush 
against the rock: it is for us only to rest and 
build on.»-The doom of the despisers of God's 


ce. 

a 5. Tae Weppine Feast, ch. xxii. 1-14.— Sarke: 
—The blind world often regards the good messen- 
gers, who invite them to a heavenly feast, as their 
enemies.—God is great, not only in His love, but 
also in His anger.—Cramer: Joyful word: All 
things are ready! Alarming word: Thou art not 
ready !—Ostander: Let all take care that they do 
not slight the gospel, that God may not take away 
His word (“and give it to others ”’).— Quesnel: In 
the work of salvation there is no respect of persona 
—Cramer: In heaven there are only in hell 
only wicked; but in the militant Church there are 
tares and wheat together (Gregor. Af. Homil. 38).— 
He was speechless: Job ix. 3; Ps, cxxx. 8.—Zeistus: 
The small number of the elect should make no Chris 
tian despond, or weaken his hope of salvation; but 
only cause him to rub all sleep out of his eyes. —Not 
external communion with the Church, but divine 
election through faith, saves us. 

Gerlach : The wedding feast of the Son of God 
with mankind, when He assumed our flesh.—The 
highways, the places where men most congregate. 

Heubner :—My dinner. God has made all pro 
vision for our salvation, and that in the most abun- 
dant manner.—The climax: 1. Seize, hold fast and 
imprison, those to whom all houses and hearts should 
be opened ; 2. Scorn, despise in word and act, thoee 
to whom men are bound to show the greatest respect 
and love; 3. Atll, those for whom the longest life 
should be desired.—Christianity is offered to us 
without merit.—The wisdom of God knows even how 
to derive good from evil.—The Jews’ contempt for 
the gospel sent it over to the Gentiles.—All without 
distinction are invited.—Different receptions of the 
invitation to the kingdom of heaven.—The goodness 
and earnestness of the call of mercy. 

Hofacker:—The righteous judgment of God 
upon those who obey not ‘the gospel.— Reinhard :-— 
The predominant spirit of every age furnishes its 
own pretexts for repelling the sipeals of the gospel. 

J. Rambach :—The vain hope of false Chris- 
tians 


[Comp. also Matthew Henry, on the parable of 
the Marriage Feast, on which he is quite full and 


rich for practical purposes.—P. S.] 


CHAP. XXIL 15-22, 
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B. The Attack of the Herodians or the Politicians, and the Victory of the Lord. Cu. XXII. 15-22. 
(Mark xii. 18-17; Luke xx. 20-26. , The Gospel for the 23d Sunday after Trinity.) 


15 


Then went the Pharisees, and took counsel how they might entangle [ensnare, en- 


16 trap] him in Azs talk Salles a word, év Adyw|.' And they sent out unto him their dis: 


ciples with the Hero 


ians,* saying, Master, we know that thou art true, and teachest 


the way of God in truth, neither carest thou for any man [one, ot—ovSevos]: for thou 


17 regardest not the person of men. 


Tell us therefore, What thinkest thon? Is it lawful 


18 to give tribute unto Cesar, or not? But Jesus perceived [knowing, yous] their wick- 
19 edness, and said, Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites? Shew me the tribute money [70 


20 


vopigpa Tod Kyvoov]. And they brought unto him a penny |dendéry].2 And he saith 


unto them, Whose ts this image and superscription [the inscription, 4 émcypady]? 


21 They say unto him, Cesar’s. 


the things which are Cesar’s [the thin 


Then saith he unto them, Render‘ therefore unto Cesar 
of Cassar to Cesar, ra Kaicapos Kaicapi|; and 


unto God the things that are God’s [the things of God to God, ra rov @eod ro Gee]. 


22 


When they had heard these words, they marvelled, and left him, and went their way. 


1Ver.15.—["Orws altdy rayidevoworty (from rayls, a enare,a trap) dv Adyq@, Lange: um thn (mish 
Lhel) ev fangen in einem Ausspruch ; Ewald: durch ein Wort. The word here refers to the artful question in ver. 11, 
to which, they thought, He must elther answer yes or no, and in either case fatally compromise Himself. Mryrr: “éy 
Adyy, in einer Redo, d.h., in einem Ausspruche, welchen or thun wiirde. Dieser ist als Fulle oder Schlinge 
(rayis) gedach&” In Cod. Sinalt. the words: ¢v Adyy, are onfitted.—P. 8.] - 

2 Ver. Daarts Lange inserts after Herodians in small type: “ Politicians, adherents of tho Roman party of the Hero- 


dian honse.”—P. 8.] 
3 Ver. 19.—([Anvdpioy. 


See the Critical Notes on xviil. 28 and xx. 2.—P. 8.] 


‘Ver. 31.—[Amrddore, reddéte, render a8 a due, not: 8ére, date, as a gift. Comp. Rom. xiii. 7: axddore ody 
wact Tas operdds, Render unto ail their dues. Tertullian (De idol. 15): “ Reddite imaginem Casart gu@m in nummo 


est, ef Gnaginem Dei Deo qua in homine est."—P. 8.]} 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITIOAL. 


Ver. 15. Then went the Pharisees. — The 
Pharisees formed the main element in the deputation 
of the Sanhedrin, which aimed to annihilate the Lord 
by a stroke of authority. But their blow He had 
made to recoil upon themselves. They stood as per- 
sons who were stripped of their spiritual authority ; 
while He, by the same words which stripped them, 
demonstrated His own Messianic power, and remained 
im the temple as its actual Lord. His authority with 
the people, which it was sought to impair, was thus 
strengthened anew. His enemies enter into the fact of 
their position ; yet not with repentance and obedience, 
but with a hypocritical acknowledgment, that they 
might again ensnare Him by cunning. This they 
could compass only by bringing Him into suspicion 
of the crime, of which they were themselves con- 
scious, of exciting machinations against the Roman 
government. They wanted a political Messiah : that 
He would not become. They now sought to involve 
Him in the appearance of being a political Messiah, 
in order that they might hand Him over to the Ro- 
man authorities as an insurrectionary. They would 
suggest to Him, or impose upon Him, the sedition of 
their own hearts, that thus they might ruin Him. 
Thus they went further and further into the most 
abandoned course of lying, urged by the exasperation 
which His last great warning parables had provoked 
to the uttermost. How great this exasperation was, 
appears from the fact that it was the Pharisees of 
the Sanhedrin, the bitterest enemies of Rome, who 
made this attack, and connected themselves, for the 
accomplishment of their purpose, with the Herodian 
political party. And the greatness of their obduracy 


and blindness appears in this, that after all they ao. 
tually brought Him to the cross under the charge of 
being a political Messiah, although He rebuked and 
repelled every solicitation to utter a seditious word. 


They hoped to succeed in their temptation, because 


they were blinded by the spirit of absolutism which 
regards every departure from its laws and demands 
as rebellion and revolution. 

And took counsel.—It is a counsel of cunning. 
Their purpose is now to confront Him as private per- 
sons, who have much respect for His person ; and for 
this purpose they have a perilous question ready. 
Hence the new assault upon our Lord assumes the 
form of a series of distinct party attacks. The Phar 
isees take the lead with theirs; and theirs was, in- 
deed, the most cunningly devised. The Sadducees 
then follow, in an attack more direct and outspoken, 
though equally disguised as to its ultimate purpose. 
And then come, lastly, the scribes of the Pharisees’ 
party, and try their strength on His. 

Ver. 16. Their disciples with the Herodians. 
—It was part of the cunning of this new attack, that 
the Pharisees—the most dignified members of the 
Sanhedrin—who had just officially encountered Jesus, 
did not now appear before Him in the new character 
of hypocritical submission. He should by no means 
know their desigm. Hence they sent their disciples, | 
young and unknown persons, who were students of 
the science of expounding Scripture. But for these 
they had been able to provide an accompaniment of 
political partisans, Herodians, probably also of the 
younger sort. They were the high-born academical 
youth of Jerusalem: an appropriate organ to use in 
a temptation to theocratical revolution around the 
temple of Zion. Meyer: “ The Herodians were that 
party of the Jews who were devoted to the royal 
house of Herod—a party political, not hierarchical, 

e 
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yet not purely Roman; popular royalists, in opposi- 
tion to the pure principle of the theocracy, but also 
to the unpopular Roman dominion (against Cesar), 
siding with the powerful Pharisees from policy and 
according to circumstances. For other and in part 
very singular interpretations, see Wolf and Kécher 
in loc.* The passage in Joseph. Antig. xiv. 15, 10, 
refers to other circumetances, comp. Ewald, p. 196. 
To regard them as’adherents of the Roman govern- 
ment generally (and not specifically a faction devoted 
to the Herodian family), is forbidden by the special 
name which they bore. It was deep cu in the 
hierarchy to unite themselves with this royalist fac- 
tion; for thus they hoped to embolden Jesus to utter 
a word which might be interpreted against the cen- 
sus-tribute. Their flattering introduction had this 
design ; and their further plan was to urge a political 
complaint against Him before the Roman authorities. 
Comp. Luke xx. 20. But, should an affirmative an- 
swer upset this scheme, they would at least succeed 
in placing the Herodians in antagonism to Him.” 
Rather, they would in this case make Him hateful to 
the people, in consequence of His unconditional testi- 
mony in favor of subjection to the Roman dominion. 
The Herodians were, after all, anti-theocraticin their 
sentiments, and could only wear the mask of a patri- 
Otic royalism, which might serve as a temptation to 
the Lord. A third contingency, that Jesus might 
decline giving any answer, His opponents seem 
ecarcely to have at all contemplated. It may have 
occurred to their minds, however, that they might 
eee use Him yet as a tool in a gigantic rebel- 
on. 


Master, we know.—A cunning hint,+ that they 
were ready to pay Him honor as the Messiah. In 
a sincere spirit Nicodemus said the same thing, John 


2. 

That Thou art true: truthful—With all their 
deceit, they actually thought this. The most aban- 
doned falschood is constrained to acknowledge His 
pure sincerity. 

Thou teachest the way of God in truth.— 
Hypocritical recognition, (1) of His doctrine, and (2) 
of His manner of teaching or His orthodoxy. The 
9 of God, in the Jewish scholastic‘sense ; emphat- 
ically, the practical instruction which came from God 
Himself and represents His will; the revelation of 
God as the standard for human conduct, See Bret- 
schneider, sub d3és. 

Neither carest Thou for any one.—A cun- 
ning temptation to lift Himself, in His proud con- 
eciousness, above all respect or care for the Roman 
authorities. They had indeed found that their power 
had no effect to intimidate Him in the way of truth. 
But they might have known that His independence 
was always connected with the purest submission to 
the powers that are. Their involuntary acknowledg- 
ment shines through their false speech. 

Regardest not the person of men.—II p é o w- 
«ov is the outward appearance: the representative 
of an authority. Ov BAére:s xpdowxoy is essentially 


* (The Edinb. trsl. reads here: ‘For some remarkable 
hints, seo Wolf,"—mistaking probably the sehr sonderbare 
Deutungen of the original fur ew are Andeutungen. 
Mistakes of this kind, whether of carelessness or ignorance 
of the German language, and all sorts of arbitrary omissions 
and changes, occur on every page, yea almost in every sen- 
tence of this and several preceding chapters, and make the 
revision @ moro tedious and disagreeabie task than a new 

t[ yous ie d malignant captatio benevolentia, 

A cunning on t ca one i@, a8 
Meyer calls it.—P. 8.] 


the same as Luke’s ov AauSdveis xpéoemoy, ver. 31, 
but stronger. 

Ver. 17. Is it lawful ?—To the Jew. De Wette: 
“ According to theocratical principles, which regard- 
ed Jehovah as the only King in Israel.” The theo- 
cratical prerogative, however, had not interfered with 
the representation of Jehovah by human kings in Je 
rael; and the Israelites had paid tribute always w 
them. In fact, they had in past times paid tribute 
even to foreign potentates—the Babylonians, Per- 
sians, etc. How then, in the face of such precedents, 
could the question be urged as it was urged on the 

t occasion? The explanation is to be found in 

the fact, that the Jewish fanaticism had increased 
from generation to generation, and that it was now 
rapidly approaching the point of culmination which 
it reached at last in the Jewish war. And the hope 
of the Messiah was also increasing in strength. Thus, 
while the payment of tribute to a human king might 
generally be lawful, it was otherwise with a heathen 
king, especially Cesar, who threatened to take the 
place of the Messiah as His dark rival in the rule of 
the world: this might appear apostasy from the theoc- 
racy and the hope of Messiah’s kingdom. In this 
spirit Judas the Gaulonite (Joseph. Antig. xviii. 1; 
Acts v. 37) had refused the census of the Romans; 
regarding it as the decisive sign of servitude. And 
certainly the Jews might have been justified in re 
fusing all political homage to the Cesar, if the history 
of the theocracy had not established a distinction be- 
tween the religious and the political element, and in- 
troduced and accustomed them to such a differ 
ence between the Church and the State. But fanati- 
cism ignored this distinction as a temporary abuse, 
and supposed that with the advent of the Messiah it 
would disappear; meanwhile it was a disorder that 
must be cunningly submitted to asa necessity. Christ 
opposes to their temptation the perfect and clear dis 
tinction as it was appointed by God. The question: 
“Ts it lawful?” of itself obscures the supposition of 
duty ; and the question : “‘ Must we, as servants of the 
theocracy, refuse the tribute ? ” meant, in other words: 
Mast we resist the dominion of the Romans, and rise 
up in rebellion ? 

Or not ?—The not lawful they would fain have 
put in His mouth. ate aye 

Ver. 18. Hypocrites.—. : “Jesus verum 
se cis oslendit ut dizerant, ver. Th 

Ver. 19. The tribute-money.—The coin m 
which the tribute is paid. Udtcungue sumisna 
regis alicujus obtinet, tllic incola istum pro 
domino agnoscunt, Maimon. tr v. 18. 

Vers. 20, 21. Whose is thisvimage ? — The 
Lord’s answer gains infinitely in emphasis when we 
connect it with the action in which He clothes it 
Bearing this coin in their hands, they were obliged 
to appear before Him as the subjects of Ceasar, and 
themselves read the decision of their own question in 
the word “Cesar.” But the truth of the answer cor 
sists in this, that every one has subjected himself to 
the actual obligations of a State who has entered into 
its rights, as symbolized by its currency. Or, he who 
atknowledges the ruler’s right of coining, acknowl 
edges also his right to tribute; he who takes the 
coin from Ceesar, must give it back to him again. 
Thus Jesus makes the payment of tribute a duty of 
virtual obligation. The coin is already Cwsar’s. But 
the word is ra Kaicapos, the things of Cesar; 
and it includes therefore all the obligations to the 
State. But this obedience must ever be conditioned 
by obedience to God, to whom all must pay the trib» 


CHAP. XXII. 15-22. 


ute of r& rot Geo, the things of God. And here 
we must not think merely of any particular tribute— 
the temple-tribute (the usual interpretation), or re- 
tance (Ebrard)—but of all religious obligations. 
rasmus: Give to God that which has the image and 
inscription of God, the soul (quod Dei habet tnscrip- 
tionem et imaginam, 1. ¢., animum 
Ver. 21. And unto God the that are 
God’s.—The word was not only a precept, but also a 
correction ; since they denied to the Father Himself, in 
the person of Jeaus, the honor due to Him. And so 
also the word : “‘ Render unto Cesar the things which 
are Ceear’s,”’ might have spared them the Jewish 
war, the destruction of Jerusalem, and the downfall 
of their nation. 4 
{The answer of our Saviour in ver. 21 is perhaps 
the wisest answer ever given to any question, cer- 
tainly the wisest which could possibly be made 
in this case, and we need not wonder that the ene- 
mies who elicited it, “marvelled and left Him.” It 
establishes the rights, regulates the duties, and dis- 
tinguishes the jurisdiction of the spiritual and tem- 
powers and their subjects. It contains the 
fundamental principle and guide for the settlement 
of the vexed question of Church and State, which has 
created so much trouble and persecution in the his- 
tory of Christianity. If men would always strictly 
adhere to this rule, there never would be a hostile 
collision between the two powers, which are both of 
divine origin and authority, the one for the temporal, 
the other for the eternal welfare of man, and which 
ought to be kept distinct and independent in their re- 
spective spheres without mixture and confusion, and 
yet without antagonism, but in friendly relation in 
view of their common origin in God, and their com- 
mon end and completion in the BaciAcia ris dns, 
where God shall be all in all.—P. 8.] , 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. The temptation of Christ to revolution, through 
the students and aristocracy of Jerusalem, as the in- 
struments of His enemies. 

2. The Messiah Himself divides here the theoc- 
racy, which was both Church and State, into Church 
and State as two distinct : He consigns the 
kingdom of this world to Cesar, while He limita and 
conditions it by the kingdom of God. 

8. Render unto Casar that which is Casar's.— 
Here the duty of obedience is deduced from the fact 
of the existing dominion. Cesar had the coin, there- 
fore it should bé given to him; Cesar had the pow- 
er, therefore he should be obeyed. De Wette dis- 

es in a futile way between the principles of 
conscience, of right, and of power and prudence. 
Prudence is also matter of conscience. To revolt 
against authority, is contrary to conscience. Politi- 
cal obligations have entered in, as matter of fact, 
wherever people have settled themselves in the enjoy- 
ment of political rights. Hence the passages, Rom. 
xiii. 1; 1 Tim. ii, 1; 1 Pet. ii, 18, 17, belong here. 
On the distinction between legitimate and unright- 
eous dominion, this text says nothing. But it does 
say that he who has accepted the protection of an 
actual government, has entered into its political con- 
stitution, and acknowledged thereby its rights. The 
legitimist feeling of devotion to an oppressed power 
must maintain its propriety by banishment and suffer- 
ing with it. It can co-exist with the new bond of 
subjection only as a wish, a sentiment, a longing for 
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deliverance. Enjoying the protection of the existing 
power, it must submit to the obligations which thence 
arise. But the antithesis, “ Unto God that which is 
God’s,” is self-characterized as the higher or absolute 
principle, which is the condition of the former. Comp. 
Acts iv. 19 [which contains the right of disobedience 
to the temporal power, where it clearly contradicts 
the laws of God.—P. 8}. 

. 4, Money represents the palpable earthly side of 
government and civil relations. He who, in the im- 
press of the coin, is acknowledged as the ruler over 
the money of the land, is thereby marked out as the 
ruler of the land. In a certain sense, therefore, the 
money circulation is a permanent symbol of political 
subjection and mark of allegiance.* But, over against 
the external and visible dominion of Cesar over the 
civil life, there is the immediate dominion of God 
over the internal and unseen life. These two domin- 
ions are not indeed co-ordinate ; the latter is supreme 
over the former; but it has a pre-eminence which ad- 
mits of a certain appearance of division between the 
power of Casar and the power of God. But the im- 
press of God is upon the spirit; therefore the life of 
the soul must be given toGod. By the requirement: 
“Give unto God the things that are God’s,” Christ 
certainly, as Gerlach remarks, pointed out to them 
the way in which they might become really free again ; 
yet not in any such sense as would encourage them 
to hope for a return of the old theocracy. Obedience 
to God will make Christendom free from the violence 
of secular power, and ready for admission into the 
perfect kingdom of God. | | 

5. The right distinction between that which is 
God’s and that which is Ceesar’s, must lead to the 
true unity of life; while the confusion of these two 
must lead to division, lie, and hypocrisy. The Jewish 
hierarchy, in ‘their superstition, made some scruple 
whether they should pay Cesar his tribute; and then 
they threw their own Messiah to him, whose golden 
fidelity displaved most gloriously the image of God. 

6. Langii - Bibl.: We may easily imagine 
how ashamed these conceited young men must have 
felt when they departed: wicked as they were they 
could not but feel that they and their teachers 
must have nothing but confusion to expect from their 
encounters with Christ. ; 

7%. The peculiar case where the magistrate con- 
founds political and spiritual subjugation, and exerts 
tyranny over conscience, as Antiochus Epiphanes did 
and many others, is here not taken into account, in- 
asmuch as the Roman government at the time of 
Christ tolerated and the rights of con- 
science, and for some time even protected the Chris- 
tians (though not Christ Himself) against the fanat- 
icism of the Jews. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The temptation of our Lord to pronounce a watch-- 
word of rebellion : 1. The cunning attempt of the ene- 
mies; 2. the instruments; 3. the issue.—The political 
temptations of Christians ; 1. To refuse tribute (insur- 
rection and rebellion); 2. to sacrifice the conscience 


* (Comp. Qursnet én loc. : “The i of princes stam 
ed on their coin denotes that temporal things belong all 
their governance; and the {mage of God imprinted on the 
soul of man teaches that whatever use he makes either of 
bimeelf or of the creatures, ought to be referred to God. ... 
Princes [Rulers] being more the images of God than other 
men, ought also to render to God whatever they receive 
from men, by directing It all to His glory.”—P. 8.] 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


(servility).*—-Christ supreme victor over all the cun- 
ning and all the violence of His enemies.—The counsel 
of the ungodly, Ps. ii.; their snares, Prov. xxix. 5.— 
Cunning, the ancient fellow of violence, especially in 
the government of the hierarchy.—Christ’s victory over 
cunning is the victory of God’s kingdom over cunning. 
—The contest of the Lord with the cunning of His 
foes tended to the glorification of His wisdom. 1. 
They take counsel : ie is thoroughly prepared. 2. 
They would entangle Him: He seeks to deliver them 
out of theirown snare. 8. They praise Him in order 
to His destruction: He rebukes them, im order to 
arouse and save them. 4. They would fain involve 
Him in their own wicked designs: He punishes them 
in His righteousness. 6. They wish to judge Him as 
guilty : He dismisses them as Judge.—The covenant 
of the hierarchs and Herodians in order to overwhelm 
Christ.—The various decisions of Christ touching 
money.—The salutary distinction of Christ between 
Church and State.—The decision of Christ upon the 
rights of Cesar: 1. They are rights which are deriv- 
ed from God; 2. they are co-ordinate to the spiritual 
rights of the church ; 3. they are subordinate to the 
rights of God.—The weight of the clause, “ And to 
. God that which is God’s,”—Only he who rightly dis- 
tinguishes between religious and civil duties will know 
how to connect them aright.—The hypocritical blend- 
ing of religion and policy: 1. By withholding the 
dues to the civil government, under pretext of sav- 
ing the rights of God; 2. by sacrificing the most sa- 
cred rights of God and His church to the secular 
Slates enemies of the Lord gather strength 

rom every new humiliation to harden themselves 
afresh.—The three kinds of assault which His ene- 


* (The preceding sentences in the Homtletical and the 
concluding paragraphs of the Doctrinal sections, nearly half 
a column, are omitted entire in the Edinb. tral. and tho 
Homiletical Hints which follow are either omitted or arbi- 
trarily abridged.—P. 8.] 


c 


mies make upon the cause of Christ: 1. With vio- 
lence ; 2. with cunning ; 3. with-caunning and violence 
combined. 

Starke :— Canstein: Wicked hearts are only 
more wicked and malicious by faithful warnings. 
aie (le cat ae crooked and the 
straight ( Isa. xxvii. 1; first cunning, then might)— 
Zeisius: When Christ is to be opbesd, Hed cd 
Pilate soon become one.—H ites and liars have 
honey on their lips, and gall in their hearts, Pa. W. 
21.—Quesnel: The praise of ungodly men is full of 
snares.—Zeisius: No attack no cunning of any 
avail against the Lord.—He who has God's word and 
truth on his side is sure to carry off the victory.— 
Osiander : He who would put to shame God’s ser- 
vants will himself be put to shame.—The cunning 
which would entrap wisdom is itself caught. 

Lisco :—Christ shows here that it is not His pur. 
pose to effect any change in earthly political relations 
(that is, in a political and earthly way). 

Heubner :—The Truth, Christ, stands here in the 
presence of falsehood.—It is the vocation of the pious 
to have to move among those who continually per- 
vert their words.—The Christian’s bearing toward 
the various political parties in the world.— W hat they 
did in cunning and malice, we should do in earnest 
sincerity: ask Christ’s advice in all cases of doubt 
and conflict of duties.——The Christian living under a 
wicked government must submit in all things that do 
not molest his conscience.—The voice of rel tyes 
on the duties of subjecta—The Christian d re 
commend his religion by his civil and political hon- 
esty.—Christ’s ar art in the answer to these quee 
tions concerning the duties of subjects and rulers. 

Reinhard :—The right of subjects to judge the rule 
and commands of their governors.— 7. W. ude Sa 
How little the Lord is served by false praise.— 
bach :—The most pious Christian is the best cit 
izen. 


C. The Attack of the Sadducees, and the Victory of the Lord. Cu. XXII. 28-88. 
(Mark xii, 18-27; Luke xx. 27-40.) : 


23 


25 


had her. 


touching [concerning 
spoken unto you by 


The same day came to him the’ Sadducees, which 

24 rection, and asked him, Saying, Master, Moses said, I 
his brother shall marry his wife, and raise up seed unto his brother. 
with us seven brethren [brothers]: and the first, when he had married a wife, deceased, 
and, having no issue,* left his wife unto his brother: Likewise the second also, and the 
third, unto the seventh [unto the seven, €ws tov érra]. And last of all the woman died 
also. Therefore in the resurrection, whose wife shall she be of the seven? for they all 
Jesus answered and said unto them, Ye do err [ Ye err, go astray, 

not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God. For in the resurrection they neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels of God* in heaven. But as 
the resurrection of the dead, have ye not read that which was 
d, saying, I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and 


Bad say that there is no resur 
a man die, having no children, 
Now there were 


the God of Jacob (Ex. iii. 6)? God is not the God‘ of the dead, but of the living. 


1 Ver. 28. 


3 Ver. 25.—[(Literally : and the jirst, having married, died (or: ma 


And when the multitude heard thts, they were astonished at this doctrine. 


The article is wanting in Greek and should be omitted in the tral.—P. 8.} 


rried and died), and hacing no seed, left Ais 


wife to his brother, yauhoas erereurnce* wal ph Exwv oxdpua, &piixe, «.7.A.—P. 8.) 1 
2 Ver. 17.--Tod @eod iz omitted tn B., D., ctc., according to Meyer on scoount of Mark xil. 25 [ds &yyeAos dr Ted 


evpavois). 


CHAP. XXII. 23-33. 
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* Ver. 82.—The second @eds [before vexpdy) is stricken out by Lachmann on the authority of B., L., anid other ancient 
MSS. But here, too, Meyer defends it, and exp-.ains the omission from the desire of oopyists to conform to Mark and 


Lake. (Omitted in Cod. Binait.) 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 28. Sadducees.—See Ezeg. Notes on ch. 
fii, 7, p. 71, and Winer’s article upon them. 

Who say (teach).—The of before Aéyorres must 
not be given up, though wanting in B., D., and other 
codices. See de Wette. 

There is no resurrection.—It may be asked, 
how far and in what sense we are to regard the ques- 
tion of the Sadducees as a temptation ; for, doubtless, 
their question also, like that of the Pharisees, was 
framed with a view to entangle our Lord in some 
matter of accusation ; and therefore we may assume 
that their malice was the counterpart of the malice 
of the Pharisees. It was the last consequence of 
Pharisaism—which no Pharisee, however, would 
openly express—that no tribute was to be given to 
Ceesar, but that his government was to be overturned. 
Now, this was the position to which they wished 
Jesus to commit Himeelf. And so also the Saddu- 
cees—though they did not come forward with an 
outspoken denial of the resurrection—hoped that 
they would make the Lord appear nothing but a 
Sadducee, and thereby effectually rob Him of all His 
influence and authority with the people. Should 
they not thus get the better of Him before the mul- 
titude, it was probable that Jesus would give some 
interpretation of the passage and of the doctrine 
which would bring Him into collision with Moses 
and the law. But they scarcely expected such a 
solution as Jesus gave; it never entered their 
thoughts that He would make so clear and definite 
‘a distinction between this life and the next. They 
hoped that they should constrain Him publicly to 
avow their secret doctrine, even as the Pharisees 
had hoped that they might make Him declare Him- 
self a consummate Pharisee. 

Ver. 24, Master, Moses said.—Deut. xxv. 5. 
ey freely quoted the Mosaic law -concerning the 
virate marriage. It was ordained, for the preser- 

vation of families, that if a man died without male 
issue, his brother should marry the widow, and that 
the first-born son should be held in the registers to 
be the son of the dead brother. (MicHaz.is: Mosa- 
tsches Recht, ii. p. 98.) On this they con- 
struct a startling = which in all probability 
was purely fictitious and boldly and unscrupulously 
carried out; tHeir argument taking it for granted 
that, if there were ever a resurrection, the marriage 
must needs be renewed in another world. Thus, 
their design was to show, out of the law itself, that 
the doctrine of a resurrection was something unten- 
able, and a gross absurdity. 

Ver. 26. Unto the seven.—That is, unto the 
seventh. 

Ver. 29. Not knowing the Scriptures, etc.— 
There is here a twofold source of knowledge: Holy 
Scriptare, and spiritual experience ; or, as the theo- 
logian would say, a formal and a material principle. 
Out of the ignorance of the one source* or the 
other spring the Sadducee and the Rationalist tend- 
encies to error. It is very observable that our Lord 


pon Gis Edinb. trsl. omits the dgorance of (aus dem 
wissen der einen etc.), and thus makes the 
errors of Sadducism and Rationalism actually spring from 
the Holy Scriptures and spiritual experience!—P. 8.) 


e 


does not confront them with the rebuke, that the 
did not hold tradition sacred. Pharisaism whi 
stuck to the traditions was no cure for Sadduciam. 
The latter could never be set free from its negations, 
without learning more profoundly to study and apply 
its own positive principles, Scripture and the spiritual 
life. In what sense, then, was it that they did not 
understand Scripture? In so far as they failed to 
discern in it its own living substance, ita peculiar 
meaning in reference to the doctrine of immortality. 
But they understood not the power of God, inas- 
much as they put no trust in the power of God over 
death, in His power to raise the dead ; and therefore 
had no ability to conceive of or anticipate the glori- 
fication of the present body into a higher state, into 
a life in which present sexual relations should no 


sa subsist, 

er. 80. In the resurreotion.—Fritzache: In 
the resurrection life. Meyer, on the other hand: In 
the rising. It does not, however, point merely to 
the moment of the commencement of the new life ; 
but to the state in which that issues, as ¢v rj aAry- 
vyeveota, ch. xix. 28.—Nor given in 

This has reference to the custom of the Jews, that 
the female members of the family were given in 
m by their father. The resurrection is a 
higher state of things, in which death is extinguished 
in the glorification of life, and all thi pertaining 
to marriage and the sexes done away (Luke xx. 86; 
1 Cor. xv, 44). 

As the angels in heaven.—That is, the angels 
who are in heaven. Meyer: The risen are not yet 
in heaven. But compare 2 Cor. v.1; 1 Thess. iv. 
17. With the first resurrection begins the transition 
of earthly nature into the heavenly; and with the 
general resurrection earth and heaven will have be- 
come one in a glorified heavenly domain. ‘ We find 
among the Rabbins similar notions of the future 
relations of the body and of the sexes (see Wetstein) ; 
but also such a low sensual view as this: mudier illa, 


duobus nupsit in hoc mundo, priori restituitur 
epee ro. Sohar.” Meyer. 
Ver. 81. But oono resurrection of 


the dead.—Jesus demonstrates the resurrection by 
the e, Exod. iii.6. They drew their argument 
from the Thorah, from the books of Moses; and He 
finds His proof in the same.* De Wette: “From 
this the erroneous conclusion was deduced, even by 
the Fathers. (Tertull. de Prase. cap. 45; Hieron. 
ad loc.), and by later divines, that the Sadducees 
accepted only the five books of Moses as canonical 
an error which Olshausen seems to retain). Comp. 

iner, art. Sadducder.” 80 also Meyer; but both 
of them have rather too confidently adopted Winer’s 


e occurs in connection with the appearance 
of Jehovah to Moses in the burning busb, which was itself a 
striking symbdal of the power of God to preserve what in the 
course of nature must perish. ALFrorp: “Our Lord does 
not cite the strong testimonies of the Prophets, as Isa. xxvi. 
19; Ezek. xxxvil. 1-14; Dan. xfi. 2, but says, as in Luke 
(xx. 87), ‘even Moses has shewn,' ete., leaving those other 
witnesses to be supplied. The ks of Moses were the 
great and ultimate appeal for all doctrine : and thus the as- 
sertion of the Resurrection comes from the very source 
whence their difficulty had been constructed.” Thus the bur- 
den of the law, ‘Jam the Lord thy God,’ contains the seed 
of immortality and the promise of the resurrection. The 
law is the hard shell which contains and protects tho pre- 
clous kernel of the gospul.—P. 8.] 


* (The 
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views.* The remark of Josephus (Contra Apion. 
i, 8), that the whole of the twenty-two books were 
esteemed divine by the Jews without exception, has 
no particular weight; for he is speaking only of the 
Jews generally, and in mass; and it is well known 
that the Sadducees did not dare to make a public 
dogma of their rejection of the post-Mosaic Scrip- 
tures, and of the doctrine of the resurrection. It is 
plain that the assertion of Josephus cannot be 
strictly applied to all parties, in view of the relation 
of the Essenes to the law of sacrifices, and other 
matters in the Old Testament. (See the Pseudo- 
Clementines.) The passage, quoted by Winer, from 
Josephus (Antig. xiii. 10, 6), declares that the Sad- 
ducees taught: S¢iy iyeioGa: vduima Td yeypaupéra, 
that the holy writings must be honored. But these 
Scriptures were previously defined to be the laws Ve 
Moees (so Josephus himself says, xviii. 1,4). At the 
same time they rejected the tradition of the fathers. 
Thus they definitely acknowledged only the Mosaic 
Scriptures, and definitely rejected only tradition. 
Their position, meanwhile, toward the remainder of 
the Scripture, was officially an ambiguous one. That 
bad antithesis between Mosaic and non-Mosaic Scrip- 
tures, which Josephus adduces, was attributed to 
them also by the Talmud: Negarunt legem ore tra- 

: nec fidem habuerunt nisi ei, tn lege (the 
Thorah) Scriptum erat. They certainly did not ex- 
press any positive rejection of the non-Mosaio Scrip- 
tures, because they durat not; but their bad anti- 
thesis plainly enough disclosed that they did not 
acknowledge them, but would be disposed to class 
them with the traditions, which they did reject. 
The ancient testimonies, among which that of Origen 
is prominent, will maintain their force, therefore, in 
spite of Winer’s view.+ 

Ver. 82. Iam [not: J was] the God of Abra- 
ham.—This argumentation has been treated by 
Hase, Strauss, and others, as a specimen of rab- 
binical dialectics or exegesis. (Comp. contra Ebrard, 
Kritik, etc., p. 606.) Buta kind of dialectics which 
dealt in a merely deceptive demonstration we cannot 
ascribe to the Lord. The nerve of the argumenta- 
tion lies in this, that God appears in: the passage 
quoted as a personal (Giod, who bears a personal 
covenant-relation to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
The thought here expressed is this: God ts the 
Living, the God of the living (major premiss); He 
then calls Himself the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob (minor); consequently, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob are not simply dead, but they must continue to 
live as those to whom God is a God. The idea of 
personality is the root of all arguments for the im- 
mortality of the soul and the resurrection of the 
body. ‘The similar argument in Menasseh, f. Jer. 
de Resurr. i. 10, 6, appears to have been derived 
Ds this passage. Comp. Sehéttgen, p. 180.” 

eyer. 

[It is bertain that this argument of our Saviour 
could not have been discovered by any amount of 
Rabbinical learning and acumen; and yet being 
once presented to our mind, it strikes us, not as an 
arbitrary imposition (like most of the Rabbinical, and 


* [So has ALrorp én loo, : “The Sadducees acknowledged 
the prophets also, and rejected tradition only (see this abun- 
are proved by Winer, Realwdrterbuch, Sadducder)."— 


+ (In German: Anfussung, which the Edinb. tral. falsely 
renders incorrect stutements; thus doing injustice to the 
late Dr. Winer, who is one of the most conscientious, accu- 
ripest an polis writers in all quotations and statements of 


many of the patristic allegorical interpretations), bat 
as a real exposition of the true meaning of the pass- 
quoted; throwing a flood of light over it, and 
us with wonder at the hidden deptbs and com 
forts of the Scriptures. But strictly taken, the argu- 
ment of Christ avails only for those who stand in 
sonal covenant relations with the God of Abra 
ham, and are thus partakers of the Divine life which 
can never be destroyed, and implies an admonition 
to the Sadducees to enter into this relation. The 
immortality and resurrection of the wicked, which is 
as terrible a doctrine as the resurrection of the just 
is comfortable, is not denied here, but must be based 
on other passages of the Scripture.—P. 8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Temptation.—See above. The Sadducees 
hoped that either the Lord would publicly sanction 
their petty and frivolous denial of the doctrine of the 
resurrection, or contradict the law of Moses. To this 
we may add the following consideration :—If the 
Sadducees already knew of the prophecy of Jesus, 
that He would rise from the dead (and probebly 
Judas had revealed this to them, see chap. xxvii. 68 
then their temptation would have a special signi 
cance: it would be a hint that His hope of the 
resurrection was delusive enthusiasm, that He might 
well pause, and, before the determination of the 
highest authorities should take effect in His death, 
retreat from His pretensions and His whole work. 
Caiaphas and many of the Sanhedrin were Saddu- 
cees. Probably, therefore, there was here a cot- 
cealed threatening of death, and a temptation to 
renounce and retract. 

2. “They professed to be those who dnew,—the 
illuminated in Israel. But their knowledge was 
delusion ; and a delusion which rested on a twofold 


ignorance.” - 

8. The Lord speaks, according to Luke, of an 
attaining unto the resurrection. is is the more 
precise representation of the resurrection of the glo 
rified, which, however, presupposes the basis of the 
general resurrection, of which Matthew speaks. 

4, He incidentally showed the Sadducees, who 
opposed the doctrine of angels (Acts xxiii. 8), how 
little He thought of their rejection of it; for He de 
os rin bh to the angels tn hearen as persons, 
whose personal existence in heaven we may con 
fidently assume. 

5. The Sadducees had changed the positive law 
of God into an abstract law of ethics.; thus being in 
a double sense like the Stoics; in their one-sided 
morality, and in their denial of the personal fur 
damental elements and relations of life.* The 
consequence of their system was heathen panthe- 
ism. Thus, the question here was not merely the 
evidence for the resurrection, and that as taken 
from the law of Moses; a demonstration was to 
be given which should exhibit the very roots of 
the doctrine of the resurrection, that is, the doc- 
trine of a personal God, and of His personal bond 
with human persons, as the foundation of their eter 


* (It seems to me that the Pharisees rather correspond 
to the Stoics, the Saddacees to the Scepties and Epicurean, 
the Essenes to the Platonists; the first representing the er- 
ror of orthodoxism and legalism, the second that of rational- 
ism and worldly indifferentism, the third thst of mysticism. 
No doubt many of the Greek and Roman Sceptics and 
cureans, as well as the Sadducees, maintained a ree 
show of outward morality and decency. —l’. 8.) 


CHAP. XXII. 23-33. 
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nal personal life. And in this case also Christ 
proved Himself the supreme Teacher, by the quo- 
tation which He adduced in proof. The astonished 
people felt the power of His argument. 

6. The doctrine of Paul, 1 Cor. xv. (comp, ch. 
vi. 13), is in obvious harmony with this resurrection- 
doctrine of the Lord, which exhibits the second life 
as a state of imperishableness, sublimely elevated 
above death, and birth, and procreation, and thus 
above all the state of becoming. 

7. We must be on our guard against the com- 
mon unhistorical parallel drawn between the Saddu- 
cees and systems of Epicurean, selfish, sensual, and 
immoral tendency. They are to be regarded, how- 
ever, as worldly-minded secularists in a more refined 
sense, who had fallen into a heathen view and esti- 
mation of this world. 

[8. The Bible, viewing man in his completeness 
and integrity as a being consisting of body, soul and 
spirit, teaches the doctrine of immortality of the 
soul in inseparable connection with the resurrec- 
tion of the body, and not in the abstract, unreal] and 
shadowy form of naturalistic and rationalistic theol- 
ogy which would maintain the first and deny the 
second, Nast: “That the Scriptures attach more 
importance to the resurrection of the body, than to 
the mere self-conscious existence of the soul in its 
disembodied state, arises from the fact that the dis- 
embodied state of the soul is considered in the Scrip- 
tures as something imperfect, abno so much so 
that even the souls of the just look forward with 
intense desire to their reunion with their bodies 
(Rom. viii. 11, 23). Without the body man has not 
his whole full life.” —P. 8. ] 

9. Lavater, Stier and Alford justly regard the 
Lord's answer, ver. 82 (comp. wdvres yap alte (wow 
in Luke xx. 38), as implying a conclusive argument 


against the doctrine of psychopanychia, or of the. 


sleep of the soul in the intermediate state between 
death and the resurrection. The first theological 
treatise of Calvin was directed against this error, 
ther entertained by the Anabaptists.—P. 8.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The Sadducees and Pharisees—the unbelievers 
and the legalists—leagued against Christ in the tem- 
ple.—The Sadduceew’ attack, a perfect type of the 
style of infidelity: 1. Supposing‘ themselves free, 
they further tradition; 2. secmingly unprejudiced, 
they are inwardly itter; 8. prating about the spirit, 
they are entangled in sensual notions; 4. pretend- 
ing to be inquirera, they are only fabling misleaders, 
doubly ignorant; 5. proud and confident, with noth- 
ing but stupidity in art and weapons.—Ignorance the 
main source of unbelief: 1. Want of scriptural 
knowledge, or of honest perseverance in seeking it ; 


2. want of spiritual experience, or at least of sinoer- 
ity in purpose.—Ignorance in spiritual things the 
guilt of life.—Christ the great witness of the resur- 
rection.—The roots of that doctrine in the Old Tes- 
tament.—The bond of believers with the li God 
a pledge of their resurrection.—The beautiful idea 
of the future life: 1. Elevated above temporal tran- 
sitoriness ; 2. like the of God; 3. a life in 
heaven.—Gad not the God of the dead, but of the 
living.—The life of believerg as secure as the life of 
God, according to the testimony of Christ.—God the 
eternal pledge of the resurrection.—Our bond with 
God abolishes death as well as sin—The absolute 
and indissoluble connection between the doctrine of 
immortality and the doctrine of the resurrection: 
1. The former requires the latter; 2. the latter pre-- 
supposes the former.—Have ye not read what is 
written? Or: There is a reproving and correcting 
word for every form of unbelief in the Scripture.— 
Christ the conqueror of unbelief.—Christ the glorifier 
of this world and the next: 1. He illustrates to us 
this world by the next, and the next world by this; 
2. He brings to perfection this world and the next.— 
In the controversy between faith and unbelief, the 
people usually side with falth. 

Starke :—When Christ is to be persecuted in His 
people, those combine together who are not agreed 
in anything else.—Canstein: Satan never ceases to 
lay snares for Christ and His Church.—Hedinger : 
The mockers are many who deny the resurrection.— 
Zesius: The ground of all errors and contentions 
among converted people is their ignorance of Holy 
Scripture: not so much of ite letter, as of the living 
and blessed apprehension of the mind of the Spirit. 
—Canatein : God’s word is not merely what is writ- 
ten there in express letters, but all that may be 
deduced therefrom by sound reasoning.— Quesnel : 
God knows how to bring good out of evil, light out 
of darkness, and the glory of truth out of false doc- 
trine and maliciousness, . 

Heubner :—Quoting from Lavater: “The Sad- 
ducees and Pharisees are the two great parties in 
misleading the human race; they ch their posi- 
tion in succeeding ages, one of them ordinarily being 
pre-eminent. These spirits are always to be con- 
tended against, even now: sometimes superstition 
united with hypocrisy; now unbelief united with 
the semblance of wisdom and illumination. Against 
both Christ protests continually; and against both 
the Church teacher must protest, The former appeal 
to authority, antiquity, tradition, the sanctity of the 
letter; the latter, to reason, doubt, freedom.”—The 
same (Lavater as quoted by Heubner): “ The angel 
who appeared in the burning bush in the name of 
God, is a pledge of that which ye deny: he was a 
symbol that God can preserve what nature seems to‘ 
destroy.”-—Christ shows how we must read the Scrip- 
ture, and use the key for the true knowledge of 
God 
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D. The Attack of the Pharisees, and the Victory of the Lord. Cu. XXII. 34-46. 
(Mark xii. 28-87; Luke xx. 41 44.—The Gospel for the 18th Sunday after Trinity.) 


34 But when the Pharisees had heard that he had put the Sadducees to silence, they 
35 were gathered together [collected in the same place, ovmmy@yoay éxi 76 aire]. Then one 

of them, which [who] was a lawyer, asked Aim a question, tempting him, and saying; 
36 Master, which ts the great commandment [what kind of commandment is great] in the 
37 law?* Jesus* said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
38 with all thy soul, and with all thy mind (Deut. vi. 5). This is the first and great [the 
39 great and first]|‘ commandment. And the second [But a second, Sevrépa 8¢] 15 like unto 
40 it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself (Lev. xix. 18). On these two command: 

ments hang all the law [hangs the whole law, GAos 6 vopos xpéuarat] and [also] the 

rophets. 

41,42 While the Pharisees were gathered [collected] together, Jesus asked them, Saying, 


~ 


What think ye of [concerning the, epi rov] Christ? whose son is he [of whom is he 
43 the son? rivos vies éort;]? They say unto him, The son® of David. He saith unto 
44 them, How then doth David in spirit [by the Spirit]’ call him Lord, saying, The Losp 
[in Hebrew: Jehovah] said unto my,Lord Adonai Sit thou on my right hand, till I 
make thine enemies thy footstool [till I put thine enemies under thy feet] ?*® (Ps. cx. 1.) 
45,46 If David then call’? him Lord, how is he his son? And no man [no one] was able 
to answer him a word, neither [nor] durst any man from that day forth ask him any 
more questions. 


1 Ver. 85.—The words: «al A€yay (and saying), are omitted by Lachmann and Tisehendorf [also by Tregelles, 
but not by Alford} on the authority of B., L, eto. Meyer: An insertion from Mark aii. 28, and contrary to the unifurm 
style uf Matthew (ch. xii. 10; xvii. 10, etc.). 

2 Ver. 386.—[Tloia €vroAh peydaAn ey vdpua; literally: What kind of commandment, or: What command- 
ment is greatin thelaw? Meyer: Wue far sin Gebot i groes im Geoetac? (Wie muss cin Gebot beschaffen sein, om 
ein Grosses Gebot eu seinf). Tlola is qualitative, quale, what kind (comp. xix. 12), and the article before évreA4 
is omitted. But the Authorized Version agrees better with the answer, and Dr, Tange likewise translates: Welches id 
das grosse Gebot im Gesete? The Lat. Vulg.: Quid est mandatum magnum in lege? See Exeg. Notes.—P. 8.] 


3 Ver. 37.—B., L., al., Lachmann, Tischendorf: 6 5¢ &p7. 

4 Ver. 88.—L., Z: i) MeyaAn Kai xpwrn [for mpdbry wal peydAn]. Cod. D. likewise, yet without 7. So Cod Z 
with a second 7 before xpwrn. The sense of the text is in favor of this reading. The transposition arose from the idea 
thaf pwr was the principal predicate. (Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Alford unanimously adopt 7 eye\9 


xal xpern, which is now sustained also by Cod. Sinalt.—P. 8.] © 
5 Ver. 40.—[The true reading of the best ancient authorities, including Cod. Sinait., recommended by Grtesbach, and 


adopted by Lachmann, Tiscbendorf, and Alford, is: €v ravrais tuis.duoly dvzroAais SAos 6 wéuos xpémara: Kal 
of wpopntat, instead of the tert. rec.:.... SA0s 5 vduos wal of epopnra: Kpeuavrat. Dr. Lange follows the 


former tn his Gormar Version: Jn diesen erceien Geboten hdngt das ganse Geseta und auch die Propheten. It is ako 
preferable on internal reasons. The lawyer had asked what commandment was great in the'/aw, tho Saviour answers to 


dwoxdrw (trav wodwy cov), under. [So also Cod. Sinait. As to the sense, Bengel remarks: The warlike kingdom vill 
come to an end; but the peaceful kingdom will have no end, comp. 1 Cor. xv. 25.—P. 8. 

® Ver. 45.—[Codd. D., K., M., al., Insert dy wvevparti, by the Spirit, before kadci, and Lange pats it in the text, 
bat in small type. But Luchmann, Tischendorf, Alford reject it as insufticiently supported, and superfluvus,—P. 5.] 


the question: here, thescribe. The account of Mark 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAI. refers to the same fact, but under a different pomt 
of view. Matthew has in his eye the tempting assault 
Ver. 834-40. The Question of the Great Command- | which the sect of the Pharisees made upon Christ by 
ment, General Remarks.—Mark gives it in an en- | one of their agents, without regard to the person of 
form; the narrative of Luke x. 25-37 has a | this agent. Mark, on the contrary, has taken pains to 
kindred element. De Wette: ‘Probably the three | describe this latter in full, showing that his spirit was 
accounts are different forms of the evangelical tradi- | better than that of his party. There is nothing im- 
__tion, derived: from the same historical materials; al- | probable in this; and in Matthew's account also, the 
though there are traces in Luke of some dependence | rich young man separates himsclf from the mass cf 
on Matthew.” Strauss: “Three free variations of | Christ’s enemies, as having a nobler disposition than 
the same primitive Christian tradition.” Meyer: | they. Those overpowering influences which Christ 
“ The difference of time and place in Luke's account | exerted upon some individuals in the ranks of the 
shows that the accounts of Matthew and Mark only | emy, detaching them from the midst of their perty, 
may be considered as variations of the same tradi- | are among His greatest triumphs, and are anticip+ 
tion.” We may add, that the occasion and the whole | tions of the power which converted Saul on the way 
transaction are different in Luke. There, Jesus puts | to Damascus, 
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creer ese 


Ver. 84, But when the Pharisees had heard. 
—What was the motive of the new assault ? Strauss: 
“In order to avenge the Sadducees””—against ail 
probability. The Pharisees were rather rejoiced that 
Jesus had reduced their enemies to silence ; and this 
Matthew inttmates in his épluwoey. (Luther: That 
He had stopped the mouths of the Sadducees.) Eb- 
rard: “In order to make evident their superiority to 
the Sadducees;” which, although Meyer objects, 
seems very obvious. But they must have had, be- 
sides that, another and independent design. Meyer: 
“They would extort from Jesus an answer to a ques- 
tion of their own which would compromise Him.” 
But what answer? De Wette: “ We cannot see the 
embarrassing nature of their question. The Rabbins 
distinguished between aes and small, weighty and 
light, commandments (Wetstein on ch, v. 19; xxiii. 
23) ; such a distinction is the basis of all casuistry in 
morals. Probably, it was very customary at that time; 
and even if Jesus had declared Himself very freely 
on the question, it would not haveeinvolved Him in 
any danger.” Meyer: “ The temptation of the ques- 
tion lay in the Rabbins’ distinctions of weighty and 
light commandments. If Jesus had mentioned any 
particular woidrys of a great commandment, His an- 
swer would have been measured by the standard of 
particular distinctions in schools of casuistry; and 
somehow He would have been compromised.” (ls- 
hausen understands the re:pd(wy of an honest desire 
to search out the views of Jesus,*—Thus exegesis 
leaves us in the dark here. 

But the tempting element of the question is ex- 
lained by the answer and the counter-question of 
esus. The Pharisees doubtless took it for granted 

that Jesus would answer them: “Thou shalt love 
God above all,” or: ‘Thou shalt have no other gods 
before Me;” certainly He would mention the sancti- 
ty of monotheism. But their monotheism was alto- 
gether deistical in its bias, and had in it no christo- 
logical principle. They argued from the unity of God, 
like Mohammed afterward (compare also the history 
‘of Ebionitism and Socinianism), that God could have 
no son. But they knew that Christ made Himself 
the Son of God ; for this they had charged Him some- 
what before (John x.) with blasphemy, asserting that 
He thereby made Himself equal with God. They in- 
tended, therefore, to found upon His expected an- 
swer, ‘“‘ to love God above all,” a charge of blasphemy, 
in making Himself equal to that supreme God by pre- 
tending to be His Son. But Jesus disturbed this 
tempting design by adding to the statement of the 

t and first commandment, “ to love God supreme- 
ly,” the declaration that the second was equal to it, 
“to love our neighbor as ourselves.” This elevated 
the human nature into a higher relation to the Divin- 
ity; and He said in effect: “As the ¢econd com- 
mandment is subordinate to the first, and yet like 
unto it, so the Son of Man is subordinate to the Fa- 
ther, and yet like unto Him.” The Pharisees felt at 
once that His addition of the love to man had tra- 
versed their whole design. But that the argument 
referred to was really prepared by them, is plain from 
the question which the Redeemer based upon theirs ; 


that is, the question how David could call the Messi- 


ah, his Son (therefore man), his Lord (therefore God, 
or God's Son). The correctness of our exposition is 
shown also by the following consideration. The two 


* (So also Alford #n loc., referring to the more detailed 

account In Mark xil. 23-34. But Nast regards Lange's inter- 

retation as the only intelligible onc. It Is oertulnly very 
Ingenious.—P. 8.) ° 


charges under which the council placed Jesus before 
Pilate’s judgment-seat were these: 1. That He had 
made Himself the Son of God; 2. that He had made 
Himeelf king of the Jews in a political sense. This 
accusation was derived by them, in their embarrass- 
ment and affected daring, from that preliminary sin- 
gle but ambiguous charge, that He had made Him- 
self the king of the Jews, that is, the Messiah (eve the 
process in John xviii. 19). The same ambiguous 
word: “king of the Jews,” they first construed into 
a religious crime, and then, since that availed #oth- 
ing, they construed it into a political crime. On this 
day of temptations, they strove to extract from Him 
a confession of both these charges. The temptation 
of making Him a political Messiah had come to 
nought. They then thought that at least they would 
involve Him in another, and more perilots condem- 
nation, that of blasphemously impugning monothe- 
ism, or undermining the fundamental idea of the 
Jewish religion: this charge, though not quite so 
serviceable before Pilate, would serve them better be- 
fore the people. We are warranted in this supposi- 
tion by the questioning before Caiaphas, ch. xxvi. 63, 
and the condemnation to death which ensued upon 
the answer of Jesus. 

They were collected on the same spot.— 
We may ascribe to a wide diversity of motives the 
excitement which caused the Pharisees to flock to the 
spot in masses: delight at the humiliation of the 
Sadducees; the desire to do better than they had 
done; despair that all means had failed to extort 
from Jesus any ground of accusation; among some 
of them, a nobler complacency in the victory won for 
the doctrine of the resurrection; probably, also, the 
wish to induce Him to give up His extrav t pre- 
tensions to be the Messiah and the Son of God, and, 
as an orthodox teacher of the people (in an Ebionite 
sense), would make Himself useful to them against 
the Sadducges. °Ewl rd atrd,as in Acts i. 15, 
referring to place, not sentiment. : 

Ver. 35. A lawyer, voypinds.—A word often 
used by Luke; by Matthew only here. Paulus un- 
derstands it, one who acknowledged only the Penta- 
teuch and Scripture, rejecting tradition; that is, a 
Sadducee (or Scripturist, Karaite ;—though these last 
did not yet exist, they were germinally present in the 
Sadducees). But this, as de Wette objects, is con- 
tradicted by the ¢& airay, which necessarily must be 
referred to the Pharisees. Meyer: “He was a Mo- 
saic jurist: vouodi3acnxados designates the same as 
teacher ; ypazuarevs is only an enlargement of the 
idea of vouseds—one versed in Scripture, a Biblical 
scholar, whose calling was the study and exposition 
of Holy Writ. Comp. Gfrérer in the Tubinger Zeit- 
schrift for 1838, i. 146.” 

Ver. 36. Which is the great commandment ? 
—Meyer lays stress* upon the rofa, and explains: 
How must a commandment be, or what character 
must it have, in order to be called t? But the 
answer of Jesus does not suit this. Yet certainly the 
wola indicates the quality of the commandment. The 
great, weydAn, says more than the greatest.. The 
greatest might be brought into vr ee with the 
less great; but the great must, strictly viewed as a 
principle, include them all. 

Ver. 37. Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God.— The passage, Deut. vi. 5, freely after the 


* (Not: Less stress, as tho Edinb, tral. has it, in direct 


opposition to the original: Meyer betont rola und er 
hare, ete, Comp. my critical note above.—P. 8.] 
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t. Fritzsche: “Ged asa thy Lord.” But 
it would be better to invert it—the Lord as thy God: 
in the original, Jehovah thy God. And this intro- 
duces a new significance in relation to Christ. Jeho- 
vah, God of the Revelation, the God of the incarna- 
tion, was to be Israel’s God, and not the God of a 
deistical perversion. 

With all thy heart.—The ¢» 8A y 77 follows 
the original Hebrew >23 , and not the Septuagint 
di. ‘The heart is the entire inner nature of man; the 
soul is then rather the vitality of the heart animat- 
ing the body; the mind, its spiritual and intellectual 

rt (intellectus, mens). Meyer, following Beck (Bib- 
ische Seelenehre, p. 109), makes xap8:a the whole 
energy of the reason and the intellect; yux7, the 
whole energy of sentiment and passion; and 3.d4- 
vo.a, the whole energy of thought and will in its 
manifestation.* 

Ver. 39. But a second is like unto it, dno fa. 
—This refers to the preceding declaration of Jesus, 
“The great and the first" (according to the true 
reading). Hence the article may be omitted. The 
commandment of the love of God is regarded in two 
lights: 1. As the great, whigh embraces in their uni- 
ty all commandments, including that of love to our 
neighbor; 2. as the frst, inasmuch as it is a special 
commandment, which precedes the commandment 
of love to man.—Is like unto it.—Compare 1 John 
" jv. 20, 21; Rom. xiii. 9. Even 'the love of God itself 
is to manifest and actualize itsclf by love to man, 
more generally by love to all men, more particularly 
by brotherly love.+ The commandment is according 
to the Septuagint of Lev. xix. 18. Meyer: “ dyart- 
oes signifies a tender and conduct in har 
mony with it; this, therefore, may be commanded, 
but not @:Aciy, which is the love of affection or senti- 
ment. Compare Tittmann’s Synonyms.” By this 
answer, Jesus not only penetrated and convicted the 
wicked design of the Pharisees, but also reproved the 
error which lurked in their question. He acknowl- 
edged a distinction between the great commandment 
and the rest, so far as the former is the principle, and 
all others derived from it. But in another sense, He 
acknowledged no distinction: the derived command- 
ment of love to man is equal to the first in its abso- 
lute value, and as representing the first. 

[As thyself.—‘ W. Burkitr: Every man may, 
yea, ought to love himself, not his sinful self, but his 
natural self, and especially his spiritual self, the new 
nature in him. This it ought to be his particular care 
to increase and strengthen. Indeed there is no ex- 
press command in Scripture for a man to love him- 
self, because the light of nature directs, and the law 
of nature binds and moves every man 80 to‘do. God 
has put a principle of self-love and of self-preserva- 
tion into all His creatures, but especially in man. 
Man ought to love his neighbor, 1. not as | e docs 


* (Orsnausex: “The Lord by calling the comma edment 
to love God supremely the first and great commandment, 
does evidently not design to represent it as one out of many, 


love Of God is the commandment, and tho whole law, with 
all its injunctions and probibitions, is ooly a development of 
this one commandment: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God.’ By this love we have to understand the unqualified 
surrender of our whole being to God. Of such a love man 
is capable, though not by his own orig ae but by Divine 
gtace, because he finds in God alone all his wants fully and 
everlastingly satisfled."—P. 8.] 

+ [The original reads: Christustiebe (Edinb. trsl.: ‘love 
of Christ; or, better: to Christ); but this is probably a 
printing error for Christenitebe; for we love Christ not as 
our neighbor, but as the God-.Mun.—P. 8.) 


uone greater in degree than others. On the contrary, the. 


love himself, but as pe ong co nore bimeth 2. not 
in the same but the same manner, t. ¢., 
freely and readily, sincerely and unfeignedly, tender- 
ly and compassionately, constantly and persevering. 
ly.”—There are cases, however, where man ought to 
love his neighbor more than himself, and sacrifice his 
life for his fellows, his country, and the church, in 
er of the example of Christ and the martyre, 

Ver. 40. Hangs, xp éxar ac (according to the 
true reading).—The figure is taken from the door on 
its hinges, or from the nail on the wall; and aptly 
indicates dependence upon one common principle, 
and development from it; and hence it follows that 
the two great commandments have a higher unity in 
the one great commandment, that we love Jeho 
the incarnate God of revelation, as our God And 
also the prophets. — By the position of o/ 
xpogo7jrac after xpéuara: the prophets are made 
especially prominent, And the sense is this: Even 
the prophets who predicted the Messiah, the Son of 
God, do not contradict the great commandment of 
monotheism ; they rather proceed from that law,— 
that is, from the word of the God of revelation flow 
the prophetical words concerning His revelation. 

Vers. 41-46. The cou ton of Jesus. Its 
object.—Paulus : “ Jesus aimed to lead His opponents 
to the point, that the Psalm was not of David, and 
not Messianic.” (!) De Wette : “ He thereby intimat 
ed that He was not a political Messiah.” Weisse: 
“He wished to give a hint that He did not spring 
from David.” (?) Meyer: “He thus convicted th 
of their own ignorance and helplessness i 
the nature of the Messiah.” But, connecting the 
Lord’s question with the tempting question that pre- 
ceded it, it appears plain that Jesus would prove by 
a Messianic utterance of the Psalm, that the Messiah 
might be at once the Son of David, é. ¢., a Son of 
Man, and at the same time the Lord of David, i. ¢., 
the Son of God.* 

Ver. 41. While the Pharisees.—A significant 
circumstance. The whole body of Pharisaism is con- 
victed and confuted by an Old Testament word, show- 
ing the consistency of the doctrine concerning the 
Son of God with Scripture. 

Ver. 43. How then doth David by the Spirit 
call Him Lord ?—Here was is not: “ With what 
propriety, how is it possible?” but: “Jn what 
sense?” or: ‘““What can he mean by it ? ”»—Doth 
oe :—in the sense of formal designation, solemn 
title. 
Ver. 44. The Lord said unto my Lord.—Quo- 
tation from Ps. cx. There are different views on ita 
authorship and Messianic bearing. De Wette: “The 
poet (who is not David) calls the king, of whom the 
Psalm speaks, his Lord. The difficulty is thus taken 
away by the historical exposition. Jesus assumes the 
authorship of David, and its Messianic interpretation, 
simply as being prevalent in His time. But it is not 
necessary to suppose that Jesus agreed with the com- 
mon notion. If stress is laid upon the words Asfid 
éy xvevuari, it must be remembered that we cannot 
rely upon the genuineness of these words sufficiently 


* (QuEsNEL: “Jesus here asks a question in His tart, 
not to tempt, bunt to instruct His preheat to confound the 
obstinate; to point out the source of all their captious quer 
tions, ae thelr ignorance of the prophecies which fore- 
tuld the Messiah; to furnish His church with weapons 
against the Jews In all ages; pre tare last public instruc 
tlon, to establish the truth of divinity, incarnation, 
par and kingdom, as the foundation of all religion."— 


CHAP. XXII. 84-48, 


to build anything upon them. See Luke xx. 42.” 
But here it is not Luke, but Matthew who speaks. 
Meyer agrees with de Wette, but while the latter as- 
gumes an accommodation of Jesus to the popular opin- 
ion, the former supposes that Jesus shared in the 
prevailing view as to the historical origin of the 
Psalm. But in our opinion, the correctness of the 
application of the word in the Psalm does not depend 
upon the question, whether David himself composed 
it or not. That Psalm is manifestly a poetical repro- 
duction of the historical promise of Jehovah, which 
David received from the lips of the prophet Nathan, 
according to 2 Sam. vii. 12, arid of the last words of 
David referring to it, 2 Sam. xxiii. 3 sqq. David is 
introduced as speaking on that basis of what Jehovah 
had promised the Messiah his offspring.* That the 
Psalm is Messianic, and in the stricter sense pro- 
phetically Messianic, is evident from the tenor of its 
whole connection. Similarly, in the prophet Daniel 
we must first distinguish the historical basis and the 
composition, and then again identify them; since 
both are combined in the éy xveduari of Scripture. 
Compare ch. xxiv. 15. 

By the Spirit—Luke ii 27; 1 Cor. xii. 8; 
Rom. viii. 15. Not indeed im Spiritus ; but in 
the element of the Spirit, of the Spirit of God, which 
is the principle of unity in the Scripture. 

Him.—The Son of David as the Messiah. The 
Rabbins saw in this Psalm one of the most clear and 
decisive Messianic prophecies. It was not till a later 
period that they retracted this interpretation. See 
Hengstenberg, Christologie, on this Psalm [vol. i. p. 
140 sqq.]. 

Ver. J How is He then his Son ?—The an- 
swer is Rom. i.8, 4; Acta ii. 25. It was not the ig- 
norance, but the unbelief, of the Pharisees which de- 
clined the answer. 

Ver. 46. And no one could answer Him a 
word.—Decisive mandatum de supersedendo.—Nor 
durst any one from that day question Him 
any more—The great point of severance between 
the rabbinical, deistic Judaism, and Christian and be- 
lieving Judaism. Bengel: Nova dehine quasi Scena 
se pandit, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


See the preceding remarks. They will, we think, 
have shown that the question about the great com- 
mandment, and the Lord’s counter-question concern- 
ing David’s Son, the Greater than David, have a much 
higher significance than exegesis has hitherto dis- 
cerned in them.: It is the spiritual process of sever- 
ance between the deistical apostasy of Judaism, and 
the true Messianic faith of Judaism—that is, Chris- 
tianity itself. The silence of the Pharisees, after 
Christ’s question, marks the crisis of their hardening. 


Hence the decisive and final rebuke of Jesus, and the | "7 


departure from the temple: symbol of their desola- 
tion and judgment. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 
The last assault of His enemies upon the Lord in 


* (This sentence. so necessary to give Lange's view, is en- 
tirely omitted In the Edinb. tral. For other expositions on 
essianic character of the Psalm, see especially see 2 
stenberg (CAristology vane O. T., and his Com, on 
Peaims), also Stier and Nast in loc. Alford and Words- 
worth do not touch the difficulty at alL—P. 8.] 
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the temple.—The last question of the Pharisees, and 
the last counter-question of the Lord.—The inquiry 
about the great commandment meant as a temptation 
of Christ: 1. He will either lay aside His own majos- 
ty in presence of the majesty of God; or, 2. assertin 
His own majesty, He will dishonor the majesty o 
God.—How the Pharisees misunderstood the great 
commandment, to love God with all the heart: 1. In 
opposition to thelove of man: 2.in oppositiun to the 
dignity of, Christ—The one great commandment in 
its all-comprehensive significance: 1. It unfolds it- 
self into the gospel, as a prophecy of salvation in the 
doctrine that the Lord, the incarnate Jehovah, was 
to be loved as God (the supreme Personality must 
reveal Himself’); 2. it unfolds itself into the law of 
the Spirit, in the two commandments, the ten, and all 
other subordinate ones.—To love God with all our 
life: 1. With alt our heart; 2. with all our soul; 3. 
with all our mind.—The commandment of the love to 
God a strong testimony for His sacred and myste- 
rious personality,—a witness also of His own glorious 
love.—Since God is love, love to Him must at once 
be kindled by the contemplation of Him.—How can 
the first commandment be the greatest, and yet the 
second be like unto it? 1. The first is the greatest, 
because it is the ground of the second, and embraces 
it; 2. the second is equal to it, because it is the copy 
of the first, and love to God is to be demonstrated 
by love to man.—The measure of the love of God : 
nothing is sufficient, neither our life nor all things.* 
The measure of love to man: our love to ourselves. 
—In love to our neighbor we are to prove our love 
to God.—The two commandments are inseparable: 1. 
We cannot love God without loving our neighbor 

inst superstition); we cannot love our neighbor 
without the love of (against unbelief).—Self-love 
has two conditions and tees: the love of God, 
and the love of man.—How far is self-love not com- 
manded, and how far commanded? 1. It is not di- 
rectly commanded, because it is a natural impulse 
of life; 2. it is indirectly commanded in the whole 
law and gospel; since this natural impulse is diseas- 
ed, and become selfishness.+—But a second is 
like unto it; or, how one word of our Lord cuts 
through the wicked motive and the wicked error of 
the Pharisees.—How far are the commandments dif- 
ferent, and how far alike ?—The empire of love is an 
empire of personal life-—Love is the fulfilling of the 
law, Rom. xiii. 10.—The counter-question of the 
Lord; or, the proof of the divinity of Christ from the 
Old Testament.—As the commandment of love to 
man is related to the commandment of love to God, 
so Christ is related to the Father: subordinate, yet 
equal.—The severance between Christianity and apoe- 
tate Judaism in the temple.—TZhey asked no more 
questions: no Jew dares ask a Christian any ques- 
tion, or commence an attack upon him; the mission- 
impulse, to work among the Gentiles, also gradu- 
ally died away among the Jews since the time of 
Christ. 


Starke :—Zeisius: However the wicked hate one 
another, they unite against Christ, His kingdom and 
members. — If you would ask, cultivate a sincere 
heart.—Hypocrites inquire about the greatest com- 
mandment, but they do not keep the least.—Osian- 
der : As no man is able thus perfectly to love God, 
no man can be justified by the law.—The question 


* (Bueerrr in loc.: “The measure of loving God, is to 
love Him without measure.”—P. S.] 

+ (Comp. the practical remarks of Burkitt inserted in the 
Beeg. Notes on ver. 39, p. 404.—P. 8.) 
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concerning Christ the most important and the most 
necessary.—A correct knowledge of Christ necessary 
to salvation.—It is not enough to acknowledge Christ 


‘ asthe Son of Man.—Christ is God and Man im one 


undivided person. 

Heubner.:—The Rabbins were fond of discussing 
the relative greatness of commandments, The Jews 
counted 618 precepts: 3865 prohibitions, and 248 
commands,—It is dangerous to make a distinction 
between great and little commandments.—The nature 
of the love to God which Christianity requires. — 
Aristotle: There is no love to God (connection be- 
tween this word and the heathen denial of the su- 
ar Personality).—Oonsult the representations of 

enelon and the earlier mystics concerning the stages 
of the love to God.—Piety toward God should be 
kind to man; and the love of men should be reli- 
gious,— All commandments centre in love.—The 
whole ethical doctrine of Christianity very simple.— 
What think ye of Christ? always the question which 
finds out the genuine Christian.—Christ the Lord.— 
The dominion of Christ a dominion of love.—Faith 
and love closely connected in Christianity. 


Bachmann :—What think ye of Christ? 1. Man 
ifold answers; 2. how important the right one !— 
Tisco: The supreme command, and the supreme ar 
ticle of faith. 

{ Quesnel -—On the great and first commandment, 
ver. 88: Love is the great and first commandment: 
1. In antiquity, being as old as the world and engre 
ven in our nature; 2. in dignity, as directly respect- 
ing God; 3. in excellence, being the commandment 
of the new covenant; 4. in justice, as preferring God 
above all things, and rendering to Him His due; 5. 
in sufficiency, in making of itself man holy in this 
life, and blessed in that which is to come; 6. in fruit- 
fulness, in being the root of all other commandments; 
7. in virtue and efficacy; 8. in extent; 9. in necessity; 
10. in duration, as continuing for ever in heaven.— 
The same, on ver. 46 :—Truth at | triumphs, but 
the defender of it will notwithstan be oppressed 
by men. Hence we should not judge the truth by 
the sufferings of its defenders. The more triumphant 
it is, the more they must expect. to suffer, that they 
may be made more conformable to Christ and capa- 
ble of greater reward.—P. 8.] 


SEVENTH SECTION. 


FINAL JUDGMENT OF CHRIST UPON THE PHARISEES AND SCRIBES. CHRIST OF HIB 
OWN ACCORD LEAVES THE TEMPLE. 


‘Onaprer XXIJI.-XXIV. 1. 
( Vers. 34-39, Scripture Lesson for St. Stephen's’ Day.) 
1. Then spake Jesus to the multitude [multitudes, rots 6xAors], and to his disciples, 


A. The Reproof generally. Vxns. 2-7. (The law, ver. 8; the inconsistency and falsehood, ver. 8: “but 
do not;” the traditional statutes, ver. 4; the hypocritical sanctimoniousness and unholy ambition, 


vers, 5-7.) 


2 Saying, The scribes and the Pharisees sit [sat down]! in Moses’ seat [xabédpa]: 
_ 3 All therefore whatsoever they bid you observe,® that observe and do fe and observe];’ 


4 but do not ye after their works: for they say, and do not. 


For [But] ‘ they bind heavy 


burdens and grievous to be borne,* and lay them on men’s shoulders; but they them 
selves will not move them with one of their fingers [with their finger, r@ Saxrvde aitur]. 

5 But all their works they do for to be seen of [by] men: they make broad their phylac- 
teries [protectives], and enlarge the borders [fringes, ra xpaoweda] of their garments; 

6 And love the uppermost rooms [first place, rpwroxAciav| at feasts, and the chief seats 

. 1 [mpwroxabeSpias| in the synagogues, And [the, rovs] greetings in the markets. and to be 


called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi.’ 


lis Application, Vers. 8-12. 


8 But be not ye called Rabbi: for one is your Master [Leader, xa6yyyrys 
9 Teacher, Sddcxados],° even Christ ;* and all ye are brethren. 


as; better: 
And call no man your 


[spiritual] father upon the earth: for one is your Father, which Leto] is in heaven [the 
O 


'0 one in heaven, or, the heavenly, 6 év rots otpavots]. Neither [ 
ters [leaders, xaPzyyrai]: for one is your Master [Leader], even 


" be ye called mas 
hrist [the Christ, 6 


11 
12 
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Xpiorés}. But he that is greatest among you [the greater of you, 6 peiLwv tov] shall 
be your servant. And whosoever shall exalt himself shall be abased; and he that shall 


humble himself shall be exalted. 


B. The Particular Reproof: the Seven Woes, Vergy 18-XXIV.1. (Avarice and hypocrisy, ver. 18; unbe- 


13 
14 
15 


16 


17 
18 


19 
20 


21 
22 


23 


24 
25 


26 
27 


28 
29 
30 


31 
32 
33 
34 


85 


36 


37 


38 
39 


lief and fanaticism, ver. 14; fanatical proselyting, ver. 15; casuistry, vera. 16-22; hypocritical legal- 
ism, vers. 28-26; spiritual deadness, vers. 29-82; the judgment, vers. 88-86; Jerusalem’s guilt and 
doom, vers. 87-39; Christ’s exodus from the temple, ch. xxiv. 1.) 


But woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for [because, drt, as in ver. 29] 
ye shut up the kingdom of heaven against men: for ye neither go in yourselves, neither 
[nor] suffer ye them that are entering to goin. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 

ypocrites! for [because] ye devour widows’ houses, and for a pretence make long 
prayer: therefore ye shall receive the greater damnation.” Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for [because] ye compass [go about] sea and land to‘make one 
proselyte; and when he is pages lata 80, yevyrat], ye make him twofold more the 
child of hell than yourselves. oe unto you, ye blind guides, which [who] say, Who- 
soever shall swear by the temple, it is nothing; but whosoever shall swear by the gold 
of the temple, he is a debtor [épetAc]! Ye fools and bdlind!, for whether [which] is 
greater, the gold, or the temple that sanctifieth the gold? And, Whosoever shall swear 
by the altar, it is nothing; but whosoever sweareth [shall swear] by the gift that is 
upon it, he is guilty [a debtor, dgeiAa]. Ye fools and™ blind: for whether [which] ts 
greater, the gift, or the altar that sanctifieth the gift? Whoso therefore shall swear 

He therefore that sweareth, 6 ovv dudcas| by the altar, sweareth by it, and by all 
things thereon. And whoso shall swear [he that sweareth, 6 éudcas] by the temple, 
sweareth by it, and by him that dwelleth [did dwell] therein. And he that shall 
swear [sweareth, 6 duocas] by heaven, sweareth by the throne of God, and by him that 
sitteth thereon. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye pay tithe of 
[the] mint and anise [the dill] and [the] cummin,” and have omitted the weightier 
matters [things, ta Bapvrepa] of the law, judgment, [and, xaé] mercy, and faith: ™ 
[but] these ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone. Ye blind 
guides, which [who] strain at [out] a [the] gnat, and swallow a [the] camel. Woe 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for Lega’ ye make clean the outside of 
the cup and of the platter, but within they are full of extortion [rapacity, demayyys] and 
excess.” Zhou blind Pharisee, cleanse first that which 1s within [the inside of, ro év- 
Tos Tov] the cup and [the] platter, that the outside of them may be clean also. Woe 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for Kataceed ye are like unto whited 
sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, but are within [which outwardly in- 
deed appear beautiful, but within are] full of dead men’s bones, and of all uncleanness. 
Even so ye also outwardly appear righteous unto men, but within ye are full of hypo- 
crisy and iniquity. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! because ye build 
the tombs of the prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the nghteous, And say, If we 
had been in the days of our fathers, we would not have been partakers with them in 
the blood of the prophets. Wherefore ye be [are] witnesses unto yourselves, that ye 
are the children of them which [that] killed the prophets. Fill ye up™ then the mea- 
sure of your fathers. Ye serpents, ye generation [brood] of vipers, how can ye escape 
the damnation [judgment, xpicews] of hell? Wherefore, behold, 1 send unto you pro- 
phets, and wise men, and scribes: and some of them ye shall [will] kill and crucify; 
and some of them shall ye [ye will] scourge in your synagogues, and persecute them 
from city to city: That upon you may come all the righteous blood shed upon the earth, 
from the blood of righteous Abel unto the blood of Zacharias [Zachariah] son of Bara- 
chias [Barachiah], whom ye slew between the temple and the altar. Verily I say unto 
you, All these things shall come upon this generation. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the prophets, and stonest them which [that] are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under Aer wings, and ye would not! Behold, your house is left unto you desolate.” 
For I say unto you, Ye shall not see me henceforth, till ye shall say, Bleseed ts he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord. 


“ane 


ain, 
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Cu. XXIV. 1 And Jesus went out, and departed from the temple: and his disciples came 
to him for to shew him the buildings of the temple. __, 


1 Ver.2—LExdOtoay (sorist), esated themselves; Coverdale: are sat down; Conant : have eat down (with the 
implication of continuance); Ewald: liessen sich nieder ; Luther, de Wette, Lange: stéeen. ‘The phrase does not neccs- 


sarily convey blame for usurpation, but states a matter of ack 


are tavested with official authority as teachers and judges.— 


a and its result : having seated themselves they ait, and 


2 Ver. 8.—Tnpeiy is omitted by B., D., L., Z, al., (Cod. Sinalt)}, Lachmann, Tischendorf, etc. 
3 Ver. 8—Codd. D., L., D.: woihoatre wal rypeire, do and observe, The reverse order [rnpeire nal 


woteire] in the tect. rec. is explanatory. 


4 Ver. 4—Aé ts better supported than dp [which seems to be substituted as more suftabie}. 
8 Ver. 4.—Tischendorf omits 8voSdoraxta without sufficient cause. [Lachmann retains it, Alford omits it, s0 alo 


Cod. Sinait.] 


© Ver. &.—Of their garments, tay inatiwy abray, seems an arr | addition to the text, but neceasery in the 


translation. [They sre wanting in the best authoritles, including Cod. Sinait. 
7 Ver. 7.—[Some cf the best authorities, including Cod. Sinait., and the critical editions of Lachmann and Tregelles 


read: pa8Ai (or faBBei) only once; but Tischendorf and Alford retain the ¢ezt. rec.—P. 8.] 


8 Ver. 8.—(Dr. Lange, in bis Version (Meister), retains with Meyer the text, rec. : 
generally adheres to the received text, read with the best an- 


Tischendorf, Tregelies, Alford, and even Wordsworth, who 


xa@nynrhs. But Lachmann, 


cient authoritfes: 8:63da0KaAdoS, teacher, and this is preferable aiso on account of ver. 11, to avoid repetition. —P. 8.) 

® Ver. 8—O Xpiords is an addition from ver. 10, and omitted in the critical editions. 

10 Ver. 14—[Ver. 14, from oval to xpiza, is omitted in the oldest MSS., including Cod. Sinait., versions, and citi” 
tions, and seems to be inserted froin Mark xii. 40 and Luke xx. 47. See the critical summaries in Lachmann, Tischendorf 


Tregelles, and Alford. But Griesbach, Schulz, and Fritzsche, according to Codd. E., F., G., FL, ete., assume a trapspod- 
tion of vers. 18 and 14. So also Dr. Lange in his German Version, who regards it as very improbable that Matthew should 


have omitted such an important feature.—P. 8.]} 


11 Ver. 19.—Mwpol «al Is wanting in D., L, Z., [and in 
endorf {and <A!ford 33 enclosed in brackets by Lachmann. 


they are genuine.—P. 8 


Cod. Sinalt. which reads simply tupAoi), omitted by Tiseh- 


(The words may have been inserted from ver. 17, where 


13 Ver, 22—Teet. rec. (retained by Lachmann on the authority of Cod. B.): xaTotKo vyTt » but Tischendorf, with 
pearly all the uncial MSS., reads? caro:kjoayti. [So also Tregelles and Alford. The latter suggests that tbe aorist 


implies that God did ot then dwell in the temple, nor had 


He done so since the Captivity. But in the cleansing of the 


temple Christ evidently treated it as the bouse of God, xxi. 18.—P. 3.) ; 

19 Ver, 28,—The definite article before these petty items, as in the Greek (7d q5v0cpor wal +d Genbor nal 1d 
xéuivov) and in the German Versions of Lange and others, should be retained, as it ndds emphasis.—P. 8.] 

14 Ver, 28.—[Lange translates thy xpiow wal 7d Aeos Kal Thy wiortty: die (mossische) Rechtepflege wad das 
(prophetieche) Erdarmen und die (messianische) Glaubenstreus, See bis Mxeg. Notes.—P. 8.} 

18 Ver, 23.—After Taira is to be inserted 3é according to Codd. B., C., eto., and the critical editions. 


16 Ver, 24.—(The word «at before strain was originally a 
revision in 1611, and was fuitbfully copied ever after. All th 


printing error for out, which first appeared in King James's 
e older English Versiyns, from Tyndale to the Bishops’ Bible 


(except the N. T. of Bheims, of 1562, which renders: strain a gnat, omitting out), correctly tran-late oi SevAi Corres ror 
xéxewna: strain out, etc. Alford, however, thinks that the phrase in the Authorized Version was no typographical blan- 
der, as is generally supposed, but a deliberate alteration, meaning “strain (out the wine) at (the occurrence of) a gnat 


But this is rather 


(at) has wholly destroyed the meaning of the phrase.” 
out. 


The p 


r-fetcbed, and Bishop Lowth is certainly right when he remarks: “ The impropriety of the prepesition 
certs A hrase refers to the use of a strainer, and is plain enough with 


The Jews carefully strained their wine and othér beverages, from fear of vivlsting Lev. xi. 20, 23, 41, 4%, as do now 


the Buddhists in Ceylon and Hindvustan.—P. 8.] 


17 Ver. 25.—For &xpagias Griesbach and Scholz read &S:aclas, unrighteousness, But B., D., L. speak for the 


former reading. 


18 Ver. 82.-IlAnpwaare, tmplete, is the correct reading. 


originated in the desire to soften the sense. 


"ExAnpwoare (D., HL, al) and xAnpécare (B., a) 


19 Ver. 8&8—Codd. B., L, al., and Lachmann omit &pymos, but it must be retained as casential. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Tne Great Dexunciatory DiscouRsE AGAINST 
THE PHARISEES AND SCRIBES, ADDRESSED TO THE 
Prorte.—This crisis is analogous to that of ch. 
xv. 10, when Jesus turned away from the Galilean 
Pharisees, after an annihilating rebuke, and turned 
toward the people. The provincial example must 
have ita wider consummation in the temple. But 
the permanent significance of the present crisis is 
this: Christ turns from the self-hardeni hierarchy, 
and speaks immediately to the The unity of 
this discourse has been denied by Schleiermacher, 
Schulz, Schneckenburger, and others, on the ground 
of Luke having given some parts of it on a previous 
occasion in ch. # Ewald thinks that the discourse 
was compounded out of a - variety of original 
elements. But de Wette and Meyer for good rea- 
sons are strenuous supporters of the original unity 
of the whole discourse. De Wette: “It is very 
appropriate that Jesus should now first utter Him- 
self so fully and comprehensively against His ene- 
mics.” Meyer: “The whole composition has a char- 


acter of such living force and unity, that it is hardly 
possible to deny its originality and genuineness.” * 
Heubner: “It is not an invective, or utterance of 
scorn, a8 many have called it: for instance, Ammon 
(Life of Jesus, iii, 229), who thinks that on thst 
very account it never could have been thus delir- 
ered by Jesus.” The condemnation naturally in- 
cluded the Sadducees, so far as they were found 
among the scribes, and belonged to the dominant 
hierarchy. In themselves, and as a perty, they were 
of no importance; nor were they ever ised aS 
leaders of the people. 

[Dr. Nast: “ Although the Sadducees were also 
included among the scribes, yet our Lord in His ter 
rible condemnation singles out the Pharisces, who 
for the last one hundred and fifty years had enjoyed 
the highest respect of the people for their zeal and 
rig'd observance of the law. During His whole mix- 


* [Comp. Atyorp: “There ean, I think, te no doubt that 
this discourse was delivered, as our Evangelist here relates 
it, all at one time, and in these the last days of our Lord's 
ministry... . It bears many resemblances to the Sermon 
on the Mount, and may be regarded as the solemn close, # 
that was the opening, of the Lord's public teaching.”—P. 8) 
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istry He had been making pharisaic formalism the 
constant object of reproof, while almost ignoring the 
unbelief of the Sadducees.”—It is certainly remark- 
able that the severest language which Christ ever 
used, was directed, not against the people, of whom 
He rather spoke with pity and compassion, nor 
against the Sadducees, with whom He came less in 
contact, but against the orthodox, priestly, sancti- 
monious, hypocritical Pharisees, the leadera of the 
hierarchy, and rulers of the people. Let ministers 
and dignitaries in the Church never forget this! 
Nevertheless the Pharisees with all their wickedness 
had more moral and religious earnestness and sub- 
stance, than the Sadducees, and when once thor- 
oughly converted, they made most serious and 
devoted Christians, as the example of St. Paul 
abundantly shows. No such convert ever proceed- 
ed from the indifferent, worldly, and rationalistic 
Sadducees.—M. Baumcaaten in his History of Jesus 
(as quoted by Dr. Nast in loc.) makes the following 
striking remark on this denunciatory discourse: ‘‘ As 
Christ once commenced His Sermon on the Mount in 
Galilee with pronouncing. eight beatitudes, so He 
closes His last public address with pronouncing eight 
woes on Mount Moriah, declaring thereby mbst dis- 
tinctly that all manifestation of His divine love and 
meekness had been in vain, and must now give way 
to stern justice. Of that awful delusion which has 
done at all times so much harm in the Church— 
namely, teat the office sanctifies the officer, at least 
before the people—there is here not the most distant 
trace [not even vers. 2 and 3], but the very opposite. 
The office held by the scribes and Pharisees Jesus 
fully recognizes; but the sacredness of the office, 
instead of furnishing any apology for their corrupt 
morals, increases only their guilt, and He, therefore, 
exposes with the utmost severity the wickedness of 
their lives. Never did any prophet deliver such a 
discourse as this. We see here turned into wrath 
the holy love of Jesus, which is unwilling to break 
the bruised reed or to quench the smoking flax (ch. 
xii. 19), which seeks and fosters what is lost, which 
casts out none, but attracts all that show themselves 
in the least degree susceptible.” —This fearful denun- 
ciation of the dignitaries and representatives of the 
Jewish theocracy, which must shake every sensitive 
reader to the very foundation of his moral nature, 
could only proceed from one who knew Himself free 
from sin and clothed with divine authority and 
wer. Having exhausted, in the intensity of His 
ve for sinners, high and low, rich and poor, every 
effort to bring them to repentance and a better mind, 
Jesus now speaks, at the close of His earthly minis- 
and in full view of the approaching crucifixion, 
with all the dignity and stern severity of a judge, 
yet without any passion or personal bitterness. This 
awful severity is as much a proof of His divine mis- 
sion and character as the sweet tenderness of His 
invitation to the sinner to come to Him for rest and 
peace.—P. 8. 

Ver. 2. Bit in Moses’ stat.—The question 
arises, whether Afoses’ sea! means his whole vocation 
and office, or only a part of it. De Wette: His seat 
as judge and lawgiver. But Moses as lawgiver, or 
organ of revelation, did not speak from his seat, but 
from Mount Sinai; and in this capacity he could be 
succeeded * only by propkets, or conclusively by 
Christ Himself. The seat of Moses is described 


e e Edinb. tral. has hero: relawed, per a 
ecreis toe releaeed, abgelict.) a a cae 


Exod. xviii. 18. Moses sa¢ in the function of ju 
and administrator; and in this he might and did 
allow others to represent himself, who were to judge 
and rule according to the law of revelation. e 
have the more formal establishment of the office of 
elders in Num. xi. 16. The rule of the scribes and 
Pharisees was the rule of the Sanhedrin. But be- 
tween the prophetic rule of Christ, and the political 
rule of the Romans, there only remained to them the 
Old Testament ecclesiastical function of explaining 
the law and administering discipline. ‘Exd@icay, 
they sat down and sit, “ Among the Rabbins, the 
successor of a Rabbi was called the representative 
of his school, iNOD=>9 3217; Vitringa, Syn.” 
Meyer. ; 

Ver. 8. All therefore.—The therefore, ody, is 
emphatic, as Meyer correctly urges. It alludes to 
the established order and office. All whatso- 
ever.—Chrysostom and otherg say that the cere- 
monial system, and everything false and immoral, 
were to be excepted ; since all this could not have 
been taught 4d ris Madoews xabédpas. De Wette 
and Meyer: Jesus had in view only the contrast 
between their teaching and their life; and left the 
perversion of the office itself, as it existed tn prazi, 
out of the question. But their doctrine was corrupt, 
not only in accidental practice, but in essential prin- 
ciple. We must limit the eixety, which is used 
by Matthew throughout in its full significance, to the 
oficial utterance. Thus it means: Act according to 
their words in relation to the theocratic order of the 
Jewish chusch, but not in relation to the-way of sal- 
vation. It was in harmony with the heavenly pru- 
dence of Jesus, and with the spirit of all His teach- 
ing, that He should express the fullest acknowledg- 
ment of the official authority of the Pharisees and 
scribes, even while He was preparing to unmask and 
spiritually to annihilate them. He did not on this 
account impose upon His hearers a permanent sub- 
jection to the rule of the scribes and Pharisees. 
They could, however, be free only in Him and 
through Him: they must through the law die to 
the law. He whom the law has slain and excommu- 
nicated, is alone free from its claims.* 

Ver. 4. But they bind.—See Luke xi. 46. The 
ee together of individual things into a mass, 
has reference here rather to burdens of wood than to 
burdens of ‘grain. Thus they compact their tradi- 
tionary statutes intointolerable burdens. A fourfold 
rebuke: 1. they make religion a burden; 2. an intol- 
erable burden; 3. they lay it upon the shoulder of 
others; 4. they leave it untouched themselves, 4. ¢., 
they have no idea of fulfilling these precepts in 
spirit and in truth. [Alford refers the heavy bur- 
eacauea le Bapéa, not to human traditions, as 
most interpreters do, but to the severity of the law, 
which they do not observe (Rom. ii. 21-23); an- 
swering to the Bapurepa rod ydpuou of ver. 28. The 
irksomeness and unbearableness of these rites did 
not belong to the Law in itself as rightly explained, 
but were created by the rigor and ritualism of these 
men who followed the letter and lost the spirit, 
Similarly Stier and Nast who refer for analogy to 


*(Atrorp: “The od» here is very significant,—bde- 
cause they sit in Moses’ seat,—and this clears the meanin 
and shows it to be, ‘all things which they, as successors 
Mosea, out of his law, command you to observe, do;’ there 
being a distinction between their lawful teaching as ex-~ 

anders of the law, and their frivoloua traditions superad- 

thereto, and blamed below."—P. 8.) 
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our modern moralists who preach duty, duty! and 
nothing else.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 5. But all their works.—Luke xi. 43.— 
Their phylacteries, ¢ vAax7 pia, remembran- 
cers and preservatives.—iteral application of the 
Sigurative expressions of Exod. xiii. 9, 16; Deut. vi. 
8,9; ch. xi. 18. Thence arose the \"FEM, contain- 
ing passages of the law upon leaves of parchment— 
Exod. xiii. 1-16; Deut. vi. 4-9; xi. 13-22—which 
the Jews at the time of prayer bound, one on the 
Icft arm, one on the forehead, to show that the law 
should be in the heart and in the head. Buxtorf, 
Syn. ch. ix. p. 170; and Rosenmiiller, Morgenland, 
v.82. The term phylactery was doubtless formed 
from the dvAdtacée roy vépuoy, Exod. xiii. 10. It is 
not right, therefore, with de Wette and Meyer, at 
once to explain them as preservatives or amulets, 
having magical power. At first, they were simply 
remembrancers of the law; the heathen notion, that 
they were personal means of defence against evil 
spirits, did not arise till afterward. It is probable 
that the perversion was not perfect at the time of 
our Lord ; otherwise He would have done more than 
condemn their enlargement of these phylacteries, ¢. ¢., 
hypocrisy and boastfulness in matters of religion. 
It is probably a result of this rebuke, that at the 
present day the size of these phylacteries is limited. 
—The borders or fringes, xp doe¢8a.—Ch. ix. 
20; comp. Num. xv. 38. These zizith were fastened 
with blue ribands to the garments (see Baan: Sym- 
bolik des Bos. Cultus, vol. i. p. 329.) Blue was the 
symbolical color of heaven, the color of God, of His 
covenant, and of faithfulness to that covenant. The 
tassels themselves signified flowers, or birds; prob- 
ably pomegranates, and therefore crimson, and not 
blue, as the ribands were. Thus they were remem- 
brancers that fidelity to the covenant should flour- 
ish ; or they were tokens that the flower of life was 
love, and that love must spring from faithfulness to 
the covenant. ; 

Ver. 6. The chief seat, r}» wpwroxdAcclay. 
—‘The first place at table; that is, according to 
Luke xiv. 8 (comp. also Joseph. Antig. xv, 2, 4), the 
highest place on the divan, as among the Greeks. 
The Persians and Romans held the middle place to 
be the seat of honor. The word is not preserved, 
except among the Synoptists- and the Fathers 
Buid.: xpwroxAicla ) xpérn xabedSpa.” Meyer. 

Ver. 7. Rabbi, Rabbi—The teacher was called 
by his title, not by his name. “ My master, my mas- 
ter,"—the customary repetition of greeting on the 
part of the scholar among the Jews. 72" was more 
honorable than =", ¢. ¢., much, great, amplissimus.* 
Buxt. Lertc. Talm. “ Master (xa@nynrhs) is 
more than Habdi. The Rabbi was the teacher in 
@ syn e. Master was the head of a whole sec- 
tion, a leader who might be followed by many Rab- 
bis (&"W2, 3753, rector, princeps). The proud 
spirit of the Rabbis has crept into the Christian 
Church. The Reformers protested against it.” 
Heubner. 

\Ver. 8. But ye.—Vers. 8-12 contain a warning 
application to the disciples of what had been said. 
The emphasis is on dueis and duay, placed first. 
Properly : over you one ts Master. 

Ver. 9. Father.—Father, =& , the supreme title 
of a teacher.—On earth.—With allusion to the 


ae title was used in three forms: ab, master, doc- 
tor; #adbi, my master; Ladboni, my great master.—P. 8.) 


antithesis of the Father in heaven. The eactrth has, 
however, in the New Testament a symbolical mean- 
ing also in opposition to the sea, the fluctuating 
world of the nations (see Rev. xiii. 11, comp. ver. 1; 
John iii. 12, 31; Matt. xvi. 19), as being the cul 
tured world, the civil and ecclesiastical order. 

Ver. 10. Master, better: Leader, in the spir 
itual sense,—xaOnyn7rhs, not to be confounded 
with «xatrnxynrhs. The third denomination has a 
special importance among the three: the first points 
mainly to the Jewish, the second to the Romish, 
hierarchy. No one should seek the distinction of 
being the founder of a church or sect. 

Albert Barnes, in his Votes, understands the 
prohibition of titles by our Saviour literally, and 
hence opposes (and personally always rejected) the 
title ‘“‘ Doctor of Divinity,” the Christian equivalent 
of the Jewish Mabdi, as contrary to the command of 
Christ, to the simplicity of the gospel, and the equal- 
ity of ministers, and as tending to engender pride and 
a sense of superiority. But to be consistent, the ti- 
tle Reverend, Mr. and Mrs., etc., should likewise be 
abolished, and the universal thou of the Quakers and 
Tunkers be introduced. And yet Paul called him- 
self the (spiritual) father of the Corinthians, 1 Cor. 
iv. 15, and Timothy his son in the faith, 1 Tim. i 2, 
and Titus likewise, Tit. i. 4; Peter uses the same 
term of Mark (probably the evangelist), 1 Pet. v. 18. 
It is plain, therefore, that the Saviour prohibits not 
so much the titles themselves, as the spirit of pride 
and ambition which covets and abuses them, the 
haughty spirit which would domineer over infe 
riors, and also the servile spirit which would basely 
cringe to superiors. In the same way Christ does 
not forbid in ver. 6 to occupy the first seats, for 
some one must be uppermost (as Matthew Henry re- 
marks)—but to seek and love them. Arrorp: “To 
understand and follow such commands in the slav 
of the letter, is to fall into the Pharisaism against 
which our Lord is uttering the caution.”—P. 8. 

Vers, 9~12.—Comp. ch. xviii. 13 xx. 20; Luke 
xiv. 11; xviii. 14. Meyer: ‘“‘ These prohibitions of 
Jesus refer to the hierarchical spirit which practi- 
cally attached to the titles named at that period 
Titles of teachers cannot be dispensed with, any more 
than the class of teachers ; but the hierarchy, as it 
was re-introduced in the Romish Church, is quite cor 
trary to the spirit and will of Christ, Well observes 
Calvin on ver. 11: ‘ Hac clausula ostendit, se non 
sophistice litigasse de VOCIBUS, sed REM pottus bee 
tasse.” * We must mark the distinction: Ye 
call no man father, and shall not be called by any, 
master, nor leader (xarhp, paBBi, or S:3decados, and 
xa@rynThs). The worst corruption is the calling any 
man father ; that is, to honor in any man an abso- 
lute spiritual authority. This religious homage is a 
contradiction to the absolute authority of the Father 
in heaven. Grotius; ‘“ Deus dogmatum auctor. 
Jer, xxxi. 84; Jsa. liv. 18; John vi. 45, foorrat 
xdvres didakrol Geov; 1 Thess. iv. 9, deode 
Saxto:. Sed alio sensu patres recte vocantur, qut 
nos in Christo per Evangelium genuerint, 1 Cor. t. 
15."—The title of Jtabds referred to a i 
honor, which took away the brotherly equality of the 
faithful ; or, in other words, the stamping of human 


*[Comp. the remark of ALrorp on ver. 11: “It may 
serve tu show us how little the letter of a precept bas to 
‘with its true observance, if we reflect that be who of all the 
Heads of sects has most notably violated this whole com 
emand, and caused others to do so, calls himself ‘sercus «er 
corum Dei. "—P, 8.] 
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scholastic teaching with the dignity of law. That 
both these errors touched too closely the authority 
of Christ, is asserted in the third exhortation: They 
should not be called spiritual guides, founders, etc., 
because One only had that dignity, Christ. See 
1 Cor. i. 12. It can scarcely be denied that the 
designation of an ecclesiastical community by the 
name of a man, is inconsistent with this express pro- 
hibition, although much depends upon the origin of 
the name and the spirit with which it is used. 
Names of reproach have frequently become names 
of honor in the history of the church. The expres- 
sion, d3nyds, ver. 16 and ch. xv. 14, Rom. ii. 19, 
20, is not quite so ae Kadnynths. 

[Alford, following a hint of Olshausen (Christus 
der einige Meister), refers the three titles to the three 
persons of the Holy Trinity, viz, rar4p, ver. 9 to 
God the Father, 3:3doxadAos, ver. 8 (according to 
the true reading, instead of the xa@yynrts of the 
text. rec., see my Crit. Note 8, p. 408) to the Holy 
Spirit (comp. John xiv. 26; Jer. xxxi. 38, 84; 
Ezek. xxxvi. 26, 27), not named here, because his 
promise was only given in private to the disciples, 
and xa@nyn7%s to Christ. “If this be so, we 
have God, in His Trinity, here declared to us as the 
only One, in all these relations, on whom they can 
rest or depend. They are all brethren, all substan- 
tially equal—none by office or precedence nearer to 
God than another; none standing between his 
brother and God.” Nast adopts this interpreta- 
tion, which he thinks throws a flood of light upon 
the But it is rather far-fetched, and ‘the 
position of the Teacher (the Holy Spirit) between 
the Father and the Leader, instead of being men- 
tioned last, is decidedly against it.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 18. Woe unto you, soribes and Phari- 
sees.—There are seven woes according to general 
reckoning: the first, therefore, might seem super- 
fluous; and this recommends, again, the omission 
of ver. 18, which is also critically contested. But, 
if we compare this discourse with the seven beati- 
tudes of the Sermon on the Mount, we observe that 
the eighth woe is a summary of the seven in a con- 
crete form, just as is the case with the eighth and 
ninth beatitudes. There, the concrete unity of all 
the benedictions is the being persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake, for Christ’s sake, as the prophets were 
persecuted in old-time. But here, the eighth woe 
has the same force with respect to the Pharisees, 
who adorned the graves of the prophets, and yet 
showed that they themselves were no better than 
murderers of the prophets. This, therefore, leads to 
the supposition of a sustained antithesis between the 
benedictions and the woes :— 


L Poverty in spirit. —Devouring widows’ houses, 


and for a pretence making 

one prayers (being spirit- 

ually rich) 

—The kingdom of heaven 
shut nst others, while 
they go not in themselves, 
Fanaticism as opposed to 
repentance. 


2% The mourners. 


8 The meck. —Zeal of proselytism. 
4. Hongering and thirsting —Casulstical morality, which 
after righteousness. corrupts the doctrine of sin, 
and raises the human above 
the divine. oe by 
the gold of the temple, by 
the offering. 
5. The mereifal. —Tithing mint and anise; 


and leaving out righteous- 
ness, , and faith. 
—Cleansing the oataide of the 


3 The pare in heart, 
platter, the iuside being full 


of uncleanness and ocovet- 


. ousness, 
%. The children of pence (mos- —Sepulchres, full of hypo 
sengers of life). ( risy and latoleseness. UF 


Summary of the Seven. 


Persecuted for righteousness’ —Murderers of the propheta 
sake, as the prophets were 


persecuted. 
Persecuted for Christ's sake, —The ninth woe is wanting, 
and this is very significant, 
Instead of it, we hear the 
lamentation of Christ over 
Jerusalem. (See the Doo- 
trinal Thoughts below.) 


Ver. 14. Ye devour.—We put ver. 14 before 
ver. 18 (see the different readings). It is to be re- 


marked that our Lord here establishes precisely the 


same connection between the worldly care and 
covetousness of the Pharisees, and their hypocritical 
formality, as in ch. vi. 1,19; but in that passage the 
order is inverted, as the Lord there proceeds from 
the hypocrisy to its root—worldliness of mind and 
covetousness. The 87, gives the reason; because.— 
Devour widows’ houses, ¢. ¢., to obtain them un- 
righteously. This was damnable in itself, but much 
more when it was done under the cloak of piety, or 
xal xpopdoe:. The «al is not “mechanically brought 
from Mark.” It marks an advancement in the guilt. 
The repicodrepoyv wxpipna we refer, as a pro- 
longed sentence, to the lengthened hypocritical 
prayers which went before. ‘“ At a very early date 
this avarice in securing legacies crept into the Chris- 
tian Church; and therefore Justinian passed ordi- 
nances forbidding the clergy to inherit possessions.” 
Heubner. 

Ver. 18. Ye shut up.—The kingdom of heaven, 
appearing with Christ, is represented as a palace, or, 
more precisely, a wedding-hall, with open doors. 
The hypocrites shut the a of heaven before 
the people, fuxrpooGer.—For ye neither go 
in yourselves.—The shutting up is therefore two- 
fold: 1. by their own guilt and wicked example; 
2. by the actual keeping back of those who are 
entering, who not only would go in, but have their 
feet already on the threshold. So was it with Israel. 
The people were on the point of believing, when 
their hierarchical authorities drew them back into 
unbelief. 

Ver. 15. Ye compass sea and land.—Fanat- 
ical proselytism. Danz: De cura Hebraoram in 
conguirendis proselytis in Meuschenii N. T. ex Talm. 
illust. p. 649. That the Pharisees undertook actual 
mnissionary journeys, cannot be inferred with cer- 
tainty from Joseph. Antig. xx. 2,4 (not 3 and not 
1); for this passage speaks of a Jewish merchant 
who made proselytes, and the remnant of the Ten 
Tribes were very abundant in Adiabene. But we 
may suppose that there were such missions, and, 


indeed, that a proselyting impulse generally drove 


the Jews through the world. The real Pharisee did 


not make proselytes from heathenism to Judaism 
merely, but algo from Judaism to Pharisaism.—The 
child of hell.—One who is doomed to perish or at 
least in great danger.—Twofold more than your- 
selves.—A:rAdtepoy, according to Valla, must 
be taken as an adjective, and not, as is customary, 
adverbially. But how was the proselyte worse than - 
the Pharisee? Olshausen: Because the proselytes 
were without the spiritual eubstratum of the Mosaic 
economy, which was an advantage the Pharisees still 
possessed. That is, the latter were Jews and Phari- 
gees, while the proselytes were only a caricature of 
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Pharisaism. De Wette: Error and superstition are 
doubled by communication. Meyer: Experience 
proves that proselytes become worse and more ex- 
treme than their teachers. Thus the proselyte is a 
Pharisee of a higher degree. We might point to 
the Idumeans as examples, who converted John Hyr- 
canus (not till afterward a Sadducee) by force in 
their gnpd—" thy OddrAaccay xal rhy fnpdy”"—or 
Petra. The house of Herod afforded a striking 
illustration of the character of such proselytes, in 
whom the dark elements of heathenism were blended 
with the dark elements of Judaism. The proselyte 
Poppea probably urged Nero to the persecution of 
the Christians. But that the misleader is generally 
worse than the misled, is a fact which does not here 
come into view ; it is a wicked conversion or perver- 
sion that is spoken of, and the intensification of Pha- 
risaism with the course of time. De Wette rightly 
observes, that Jesus does not here mean the endea- 
vor to convert the Gentiles to Judaism generally. 
Meanwhile Judaism as Judaism was not called to 
the work of heathen missions except in the way of 
mere preparation. The law can only make prose- 
lytes ; the gospel alone can convert. See Heubner 
on Proselytes and Proselytizing, p. 846. Cardinal 
Dubois, under the cy in France, convertisseur en 
chef, Several Jewish proselytes of modern times.* 

Ver. 16. Woe unto you, ye blind guides !— 
Caswistry as the lax perversion of the fundamental 
laws of religion and morality. The mark common 
to both the examples given is this, that the divine in- 
stitution, imposing holy obligation, is counted for noth- 
ing; and that, on the other hand, the human work 
which requires sanctification through the divine is 
placed in its stead. “The Pharisees distinguished 
oaths, in respect to their validity, according to exter- 
nal, superficial [or rather fundamentally wrong 
notes, only in the interest of unscrupulousness.’ 
De Wette—By the temple.—The oath is very 
frequent, by this dwelling, MIM jon, (Wetstein 
and Lightfoot).—By the gold of the temple.—By 
its golden adornments and vessels of gold; or by the 
temple-treasure. Jerome and Maldonatus are in favor 
of the latter. When we distinguish between the es- 
sential house of God, and the house of God as cere- 
monially adorned with gold, then Pharisaism swears 
only and always by the gold of the temple: it can- 
not swear by the temple itself. The outer manifes- 
tation is to it the reality itself: that is, for example, 
a church “ with naked walls” is no church. “ Mean- 
while it is probable that the pharisaic and hierarchi- 
cal covetousness preferred the oath by the treasure of 
the temple, as that by the sacrifice.” De Wette.— 
It is nothing.—It has no significance, and imposes 
no obligation (the Italian peccadiglio): the reservatio 
mentalis of Jesuitical morality —He is a debtor.— 
Bound to observe the oath. 

Ver. 17. For which is greater ?—Superiority 
of the originally holy, the divine, to that which is de- 
rivatively holy, the human, which is made holy only 
by the divine. The same relation which the gold 
bears to the divine house, the human offering bears 
to the divine fire which makes the altar an altar. 

Ver. 18. Whoso shall swear by the altar.— 
To any living view of the altar, the offering is one 
with the altar. Casuistry cuts asunder the living 


Comp. here some excellent remarks quoted from an 
Engilsh Bogan y the Homélist, in Nast’s Commentary, p. 
phe on the great difference between the genuine missionary 

ibe perting spirit, the godly zeal, and the sectarian 


relations of religion, kills its life, denies its spirit, 
and idolizes its body, 

Ver. 21. And whoso shall swear by the 
temple.— We expect to hear, “ he sweareth also by 
oe age of the temple.” But this is self-under- 
8 ; and therefore Christ returns back to the 
Lord of the temple, who makes the temple what it 
is, and makes heaven, the great temple, what it is. 
The oath has its significance generally in this, and in 
this only, that it is a confirmation by God, a declara- 
tion uttered as before God. : 

Ver. 22. And he that shall swear by hee 
ven.—Meyer: “The contrary of ver. 22 is found in 
Schevuoth, f. 835, 2: Quia preter Deum, cali ef terra 
creatorem, datur eiam ipsum calum et terra, tadw 
bium esse debet, quod is, qui celum e terram 
jurat, non per eum juret, qui illa ereavit, sed per 
las i creaturas.” 

er. 28. For ye pay tithe.—The ordinances 
concerning tithes (Lev. xxvii. 30; Num. xviii. 21; 
Deut. xii. 6; xiv. 22-28) placed the fruits of the 
field and of the trees under the obligation ; but tra- 
dition applied the law to the emallest produce of the 
en, to the mint, the dill, and the cumtain (Babyl. 
oma, f. 83, 2. Lightfoot, Horrinegr: De decimis 
Judeor.)—The weightier things: Bapurepa.— 
De Wette: Those things which were harder, difla- 
liora, Meyer: The more important, graviora, “It 
is very probable that Jesus referred to the analogy 
of the pracepta gravia (BGM) ef levia (=7>7) 
among the Jewish teachers. (See Schdttgen, p. 
188.)” But there is no need to distinguish things 
so closely connected: the important supposes 
the difficult. Pharisaism is led into legalism and 
ceremonialism by its aversion to the difficult 
requirements of internal spiritual religion.—Judg- 
ment, xplais, <) eh) —See Isa. i. 17. Thus, 
not righteousness itself, but fidelity in the discharge 
of duties according to the principles of righteous- 
ness. The mark of this care for right is, that it is 
one with mercy ; and this mercy cannot be replaced 
by a hypocritical appearance, the almegiving of the 
Pharisees (Matt. vi. 1).—Faith, r}» riorir— 
Luther, “faith ;” de Wette and Meyer, “ fidelity,” as 
in Rom iii. 3; Gal. v. 22. The opposite is dmorie. 
Scriptural language does not distinguish between the 
two ideas, as ours does. Faith and fidelity are one 
in the principle of trust. But here ethical, subjec- 
tive faith, or fidelity, is meant. Christ marks the 
moral development of the law in three stages: 1. 
The faithfulness of the Mosaic position : rigid care 
of law and right (Elijah). 2. The prophetic pos- 
tion: mercy to sinners, and even to the heathen, as 
the internal principle of legality. 3. Messianic 
fidelity as the fulfilment of the whole law. True 
fidelity is identical with this fidelity. Heubner: 
“xplois, conscientiousnesst #ioris, sincerity. “It 
presupposes a blunted moral feeling to show much 
concern about little faults, but to care nothing for 
great ones, (Luther, Works, x. 1986, applies the 
game passage to the papal laws.)” 

z hese one ye to have done, and not to 
leave the other undone.—Reverze order. True 
and internal adhetence to law places the great mat 
ter first, without being lax in the less. 

‘Ver. 24. Blind guides, comp. ver. 16.—The 
term implies that they not only acted as hypocrites, 
but also taught as hypocrites. Ver. 16 pronounce 
a separate woe against all casuistry. But here the 
words, and what follows them, explain the woe of 
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ver. 28 rather in its dogmatic side. The appella- 
tions, “ Ye fools and blind,” vers. 17 and 19, repre- 
sent them as self-blinded and in voluntary delusion. 

Strain cut* a gnat.—Ye strain (the wine) in 
order to separate off the gnats. The iquare vinum 
had among the Greeks and Romans only a social 
significance ; but to the Pharisees it was a religious 
act. It was supposed that the swallowing of the 
gnat would defile them; and therefore the Jews 
strained the wine, in order to avoid drinking an un- 
clean animal. (Buxtorf, Lex. Jalm. Wetstein, from 
Chollin, fol. 67, culices pusillos, eee 
The actual custom is here a symbol of the highest 
Levitical scrupulosity; and the opposite, the ,swal- 
lowing of camels, which of course could only signify 
the most enormous impurities in the enjoyment of 
life and its see peony was the symbol of un- 
bounded and unreflectingly stupid eagerness in sin. 
The expression is of a proverbial type. The camel 
was in the law unclean, because it had no divided 
hoof, Lev. xi. 4; and, moreover, this hypothetical 
swallowing of the camel would involve a thoro 
violation of the Nonachic prohibition of eating blood 
and things strangled. 

Ver. 25. The outside of the platter.—Figu- 
rative oe of the legal Seat aa papa 
tion, Cup and platter: meat and drink, or the 
ajoyiient of life in all its forms.—But within.— 
Here we have the internal and moral side of grati- 
fication.—They are full of extortion and ex- 
oess.— That of which they are full, wine and food, 
was the produce of robbery and incontinence (da«pa- 
ofa, a later form of dxpdrea).” Meyer. See Isa. 
xxviii. 7 sqq. 

Ver. 26. Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first. 
—The rebuking adjective blind points here also to 
the absurdity of their practice.— Cleanse the inside. 
Sanctify thy enjoyment by righteousness and tem- 

rance.—That the outside may be clean.— 

ritzsche: May be able to be cleansed. Meyer, 
better: That the purity of the externals may fol- 
low. “External purity is not here declared useless 
(de Wette); but it is declared not to be true holi- 
ness, which implies the preceding purification of the 
inner man.” It is here presupposed that all their 
adorning of the outside must fail to make even that 
clean, so long as the inside is full of defilement: 
that is, Levitical purity without moral purity is itself 
defilement. (Bengel, in a gentler expression, non 
est mundities.) 

Ver. 27. Whited sepulohres.— “The graves 
were every year, on the 15th Adar, whitened with a 
kind of chalk (xovla)—a practice derived by the Rab- 
bins from Ezek, xxxix. 15; not merely for the sake 
of appearance, but also that these places, the touch 
of which was defilement (Num. xix. 16), might be 
more easily seen and avoided. (See the rabbinical 

sages in Lightfoot, Schéttgen, and Wetstein.) 
Thus they always had a pl t outward appear 
ance.”? Meyer. But thus also they were adorned. 
Lnke xi. 44 is a similar thought, not, however, the 


same. 

Full of dead men’s bones.—Dead bodies were 
unclean according to the law, and the touch of them 
defile:! (Num. v. 2; vi. 6): this was specially the case 


* (Not: af, which Is in all probability originally a typo- 
graphical error for out. See the critical note above, No. 16, 
p- 408. Another striking example of the tenacity of a typo- 
graphical blunder which found its way into many editions 
of the English Bible, is cinegar for cin i tt, xx. 1. 
Hence the term: The Vinegar-Bibdle.—P. 8. 
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with the bones of the dead and the odor of decay 
from the cere. Impurity has a deadly effect. Spir- 
itual death exerts a deadly influence (1 John iii. 14, 
15); and thus what follows, the murder of the proph- 
ets, is introduced. 

' Ver. 28. Hypocrisy is here the wicked disguise ; 
and iniquity, éyoula, is not simply immorality, 
but consummate theocratical lawlessness, 

Ver. 29. Ye build the tombs of the prophets. 
—Construction of sepulchral graves, stones, and mon- 
uments, with various designs and inscriptions on con 
secrated burial ground. The antithesis is delicate : 
And e sepulchres of the righteous 
(canonized saints). The latter are acknowledged at 
once, and receive their monuments; the prophets, 
on the other hand, often lay long in unknown and . 
even dishonored graves. Later generations then be 
gan to become enthusiastic about them, and make 
their common graves elaborate monuments. “The 
custom of building monuments to ancient and cele- 
brated persons, has existed among all peoples and in 
all ages. Comp. Wetstein, Lightfoot, Jahn, Arch. i. 
2.” De Wette. Consult Robinson’s Researches on 
the remarkable sepulchres around Jerusalem, and the 
so-called sepulchres of the prophets. 

Ver. 30. And say.—First of all, by the fact 
of adorning their sepulchres.—If we had been in 
the days of our fathers. Not: éfwe were (Meyer), 
which here gives no sense.—Of our fa —Pri- 
marily, by natural lineage, but also in the sense of 
fellowship: Sons of the murderers, in a spiritual 
sense; which de Wette, without any reason, op- 


poses. 
Ver. $1. Ye be witnesses unto yourselves. 
—How this? De Wette: By virtue of the guilt 
transmitted to you. Meyer: “ When ye thus speak 
of your fathers, ye give testimony against yourselves, 
that ye belong to the kin of the murderers of the 
prophets.” But the meaning is rather, the opposite 
of this: Since ye repute the fathers, in spite of their 
murderous spirit against the prophets, as being in 
the fullest sense of the word, in your traditions, your 
fathers; and explain the ancient blood-guiltiness 
which has been transmitted to you, only as accidental 
evils into which they fell, or as the product of a 
barbarous age. Just as in these days the horrors of 
the inquisition are excused on account of the barbar- 
ism of the Middle Ages, although they had their es- 
sential root in the fanaticism of the principle of tradi- 
tion. The continued acknowledgment of those old 
false principles, from which those murders sprang, 
establishes the community of guilt, and the pro 
tion of the old guilt to consummate judgment. Heub- 
ner quotes: “ Mz licet divus, dummodo non vivus.”"* 
Ver. 32, Fill ye up then the measure.—Chry- 
sostom says that this sAnpocare was spoken pro- 


* (Dr. Crossy, Zrplanatory Notes or Scholia in loo., 
in vee of the parallel passage in Luke xi. 47, whore the 
word for makes a connection between building the tombs 
and approving their fathers’ crimes, suggests the conjecture 
that there was a proverb among the Jews asserting compll- 
city in crime, like “One kills him, and another digs his 
ee Stizr and ALrorp: The burden of this A ai 
a, that they, being one with their fathers, treading in their 
steps, bat valoly disavowing their deeds, were, by the ver 
act of building the sepulchres of the prophets, joined wi 
their fathers’ wickedness. See Luke xi. 47,45. Instead of 
the penitent confession: “Wo have sinned, we and our fa- 
thers,’’ this last and worst generation in vain protests against 
thelr participation in their fathers’ guilt, which they are 
meanwhile developing to the utmost and filling up its mea- 
sure.—The Pharisees called the murderers of the prophets 
rightly their fathers: they are even worse than their fathers, 
because they add bypocrisy to impiety.—P. 8.] 
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paige Grotius, permissively. De Wette and 
eyer make it an ironical imperative. De Wette: 
“The zAnpeoare presupposes the ability and willing- 
ness in the mind of the Pharisees which merely needs 
encouragement.” (!) The difficult analogon of this 
difficult passage is the word of Jesus to Judas, John 
xiii. 27: “ What thou intendest to do, do quickly.” 
The ‘last means to scare the wicked from their 
gradually ripening iniquity is the challenge: Do 
what ye purpose at once! If this is irony, it is divine 
irony, as in Ps, xxi. 4.*—Fill ye up.—The ancient 
crime of the prophet-murdering spirit ran on contin- 
uously through the ages. (See Isa. vi; Matt. xiii. 
14; Acts xxviii. 26.) Its consummation was the 
murder of Christ.—Fill up then, even ye,—«a! 
&uets. The emphasis, however, falls upon the +A7- 
pecare. Ye, who condemn the murderers of the 
prophets, will even fulfil the measure of their guilt. 
—The measure of guilt. The expression was, accord- 
ing to Wetstein, current among the Rabbins. With 
the full measure of guilt, judgment begins. The 
passage, Exod. xx. 5, which de Wette quotes, de 
scribes the generic nature of guilt in the reduced 
sphere of a single house; and the guilt of a commu- 
nity, of a church, of an order, is to be distinguished 
as an enlarged measure of the more limited family 


t. 

Ver. 38. Serpents.—Comp. Luke iii. 7. Mos 
@vynre. The Conj. delib. supposes the matter to 
be inwardly decided. The judgment of hell, axd 
Tis xploews tis yedyyns). The sentence 
which’ condemns to hell. The expression, judicium 
Gehenne@ was used by the Rabbins (Wetstein). 

Ver. 84. Wherefore I send, etc.—Fearful tele- 
‘ology of judgment. The messengers of salvation 
must hasten the process of doom for the hardened. 
Sin, which will not be remediéd, must be drawn out 
into its full manifestation, that it may find its doom 
and destruction in the judgment.—Behold, I send 
unto you.—This is diticalt, inasmuch as Jesus 
seems to bring down into the present, as His own 
sending, the sending of the prophets who had ap- 
peared in earlier times. (1) Van Hengel: The quota- 
tion of an old prediction. (2) Olshausen refers to 
Luke xi. 49, Jesus speaking here as the essential 
Wisdom. (3) De Wette: Jesus utters this with the 
feeling of His Messianic dignity; these prophets 
and wise men are His own messengers, the Apos- 
tles, etc. But here it is not merely the New Testa- 
ment martyrdoms that are meant; the whole history 
of the persecutions of the prophets appears teleologi- 
cally, ¢. ¢., a8 judgment. Hence Jesus speaks out of 
the central consciousness of the theocratical wisdom, 
and in unison with the consciousness of the Father: 
comp. Matt. xi. 19.. As the last who was sent of 
God, He was the moving, actuating principle of all 
the divine missions: comp. John i. 26. But as the 
Old Testament times were not excluded, so the New 
Testament times are included.+ The futures are pro- 
phetic, as is the whole passage. Hence in the crav- 
pecere Jesus thought assuredly of Himself. Meyer 
refers to the crucifixion of Simeon, bishop of Jerusa- 
lem and Pella: Euseb. Hist. Eccl, iii. 22.—The ex- 
pression xal éf aira@y is very strong. They will be 
no better than brands for the fire of your fanaticism. 

Ver. 35. That upon you may come.—The 


* (Ps. xxi. contains no trace of irony, and there must be 
some error bere in the refereiice of Dr. Lange.—P. 8.] 

+ (The Edinb. trsl. has here again just the reverse: “the 
New Testament times were not irciuded.”’ Lange seys: 
“So wenig die alitestumentiiche Zeit ausgeschlossen tat, 60 
WENIG die neutestamentliche."—P, 8.]} ae 
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common expression for judgment, Eph. v. 6, as in 
timating ita inevitableness, suddenness, power, and 
grandeur.— The righteous (innocent) blood, 
"Ff? 63; that is, the punishment for it, comp. ch. 
xxvii. 25, but such as the sighteous blood has awaken- 
ed. Innocent blood appears as the leader of avenging 
powers: comp. Gen. iv. 10; Heb. xii. 24; Rev. vi. 
10. Certainly the blood of Christ speaketh better 
things than the blood of Abel; but that blood has 
also its condemning character, and indeed in the 
shedding of that blood the judgment of the world was 
completed. Zhe rightous blood is here emphatic: 
the consecrated, sanctified blood of the prophets. 
Bengel: “alua, ter hoe dicitur uno hoe versu mag 
navi.” ’Exxuvdpueyvoy, in the present tense. The 
blood is a contmuous stream, which still flows and 
will flow, being present especially in its spiritual in- 
fluence. Rev. vi. 10. 

Zachariah, son of Barachiah.—See 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 20. Zachariah, the son of the high-priest Je 
hoiada, stoned in the court of the temple by con 
mand of the king. There are difficulties here: 1. 
He was not the last of the martyrs of the Old Teste 
ment: the murder of Urijah, Jer. xxvi. 28, was of a 
later date. But besides the order of the Hebrew 
canon, there was something pre-eminently wicked in 
the destruction of the former. Zachariah was the 
son of a high-priest -of the greatest merit; he was 
murdered between the temple and the altar, and died 
crying, The Lord seeth, and will avenge it. And, 
moreover, his destruction was always vividly in the 
remembrance of the Jews. See Lightfoot on this 
passage, and Targum Thren. ii, 20. 2. The father 
of Zachariah was Jehoiada, here called Barachiah. 
Different explanations: (a) Beza, Grotius, al. : his 
father had two names ; (b) van Hengel, Ebrard: Bar. 
achias was the father, Jehoiada the grandfather; (c) 
Kuinoel supposes that the words, “son of Barachiab,” 
are a gloss; (d) de Wette, Bleeck, Meyer [and Al 
ford} decide that an error in the name has crept in 
‘“‘Probably Jesus Himself did not mention the name 
of the father (Luke xi. 51), and it was added from 
an original tradition: the error being the result of 
confounding the person of Zachariah with the better 
known Zechariah the prophet, whose father was named 
Barachiah (Zech. i. 1). This. tradition was followed 
by Matthew; but in the Gospel of the Hebrews the 
error was not found (according to Jerome, the name 
there was Jehoiada).” Meyer. (e) According to 
Hammond and Hug, the Zachariah meant was the 
son of Baruch, who was killed in the temple after 
the death of Christ (Joseph. Bell. Jud. iv. 6, 4). Hug 
thinks that Jesus spoke in the future, but that the 
Evangelist, after the event had taken place, put it n 
the preterite. But this is an untenable notion, cren 
apart from the difference between Baruch and Bar 
achiah. Ammon, who also refers the words to 
the Zachariah of Josephus, explained them as inter 
polation. (/) Chrysostom quoted an ancient ofinica, 
according to which f€ was the last but -one of the 
lesser prophets, Zechariah. (g) Origen, Basil, ard 
others, thought it was Zacharias, the father of Jobo 
the Baptist—following a mere legend ; to which the 
objection holds good, that if Jesus had come down 
to such recent times, he would doubtless have met- 
tioned John the Baptist Himself. The Lord moreover 
speaks not of the blood-guiltiness of the present gen- 
eration, but of the guilt of former times, which came 
upon the present ‘generation because they filled up 
the iniquities of their fathera. (Comp. art. in ‘St 
dien und Kritiken” for 1841, p. 20, and Pharmea 
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-des, wep) Zaxaplou viot Bapaxlov. Athens, 1838.) 
We prefer the solution sub (6). But if there was an 
error of name (see (@)), we might ascribe it, with 
Ammon and Eichhorn, to the translator of St. Mat- 
thew rather than the primitive evangulical tradition, 
as de Wette and Meyer do. It is very difficult to 
determine whether Matthew, in his familiarity with 
the genealogies, had a more correct account than that 
of the Book of Chronicles, or whether his translator 
made the one . It is in favor of the second sup- 
position of Jehoiada being the grandfather, that he 
died at the age of 130, and that Zechariah, who is 
called his son, was laid hold on ky the Spirit at a 
later time, and appeared as a prophet.* 

Ver. 37.. Jerusalem, Jerusatetn (Luke xiii. 34, 
where it is placed earlier for pragmatic reasons).— 
e of the more mighty emotion of compassion 

after the stern language of judgment. But with the 
change of feeling there is also a change of subject, 
and of the exhibition of the guilt. In the place of 
the Pharisees and scribes, it is Jerusalem ; that is, 
the centre of the hierarchy, but also of the people, 
and this name combines the poor misled and the 
blind misleaders,—the present, also, and the past. 

' In the place of the punishment of ancient blood- 

guiltiness spoken of before, Jerusalem’s own per- 
sonal guilt is denounced now as justifying this 
condemnation. — Thou that killest.— The ex- 
pressions droxrelvovga and A:@oBoAovca 
are emphatic in two ways: first, through the parti- 

cipial form, and, secondly, through the present tense, 

—the habitual murderess of the prophets, the stoner 

of the messengers of God.—How often would I 

have gathered !—The Lord still speaks out of the 
theocratic and prophetical consciousness which em- 

braces in one the Old and New Testaments; yet the 

“how often” presupposes a frequent operation of 

the Lord's grace in Jerusalem, and visits which the 

Evangelist wa3 acquainted with, but which did not 

fall within his plan. Comp. here the Gospel of John. 

—Thy ohildren.—That is, thy inhabitants. But, 

in a wider sense, all Israelites were children of Jeru- 

salem.—As a hen. — Allusion to the destruction 
which impended over Jerusalem, in a figure which 
signifies that He would have taken Jerusalem under 
the protection of His Messianic glory, if it had turned 
to Him in time. The figure of the hen was often 
used by the Rabbins concerning the Shecbinah, as 
gathering the proselytes under the shadow of its 
wings.—But ye would not.—The one guilt of Je- 
rusalem was unfolded in the guilt of her individual 
children. Jesus knew that with the obduracy of the 
authorities the obduracy of the city and its inhabi- 
tants was decided. Hence He used the preterite, not 
the present tense. Jerusalem’s children had made 
their choice. The crucifixion of Jesus and the fall 
of the city were decided. It is quite an independent 
question, how many of the individual inhabitants of 
Jerusalem were saved by apostolical preaching. His- 


# (Wordsworth in an elaborate note assigns a mystic rea- 
son for the use of the patronymic, viz., jt refers to Christ 
Himself as the truce Zachariah = Remembrancer of God 
(from “31, recordatus fuit, and 7, Jehovah), and the 
trne Son of Barachiah, 7. ¢., the Son of the Blessed (from 
1D, denedézit, and FI), who had been typified by all the 
martyrs of the Old Testament from Abel to Zachariah, the 
son of Jeholada. And ho socs in evAoynuévos—nuplou, 


ver. 89, an allusion to the name Bapayias in ver. 85. But 
he omits the circumstance that Zechariah the prophet was 
the son of Barachiah, Zech. 1 1.—P. 8.] 


torical notices on thelater deplorable condition of | 
Jerusalem, see in Heubner’s Com. p. 349.* 

Ver. 88. Behold, your house. —No longer, 
“My Father’s house.” According to Grotius, Meyer, 
etc., the city; according to de Wette and others, ‘em 
ple and city. But the only true interpretation is that 
of Theophylact, Calvin, Ewald, the temple. For the 
word marks the moment at which Jesus leaves ths 
temple, and leaves it for a sign that it was abandoned 
by the Spirit of the theocracy. Indeed, the leaving | 
of the temple intimated that not merely the city, but 
also the land, was forsaken of the Spirit; for the 
temple is referred to in its symbolical meaning. We 
retain the addition “ desolate,” i. ¢., a spiritual ruin. 
It was omitted in some copies, probably because it 
was thought that the word would open up some pros- 
pect of a restoration of the temple. But the pros- 
pect of the restoration of Israel involves only the 
spiritual rebuilding of Israel’s temple in the Spirit of 
Christ. 

Ver. 89. For I say unto you.—WMost solemn 
declaration.— Ye shall not see Me henceforth :— 
In My Messianic work and operation. From that, 
as among the Jews, He now entirely withdrew. See 
John xii. 87 sq. After the resurrection, He showed 
Himself only to His own people. — Till ye shall 
say.—Neither at the destruction of Jerusalem (Wet- 
stein), nor at the advent of Christ (Meyer), but in the 
future general conversion of Israel (Rom. xi.; Zech: 
xii. 10; Isa. Ixvi. 20, ide ea be He that 
cometh, Ps. cxviiii— See the notes on the entry into 
Jerusalem, Matt. xxi. 9,10. Jerusalem itself had ~ 
not met the Redeemer with these words of greeting, 
but had asked, Who is this (xxi. 10)? Thus it is an 
intimation of a future conversion. Not tragic and 
judicial, as Meyer explains it. 

XXIV. Ver. 1. And Jesus went out.—It is not 
merely a local and temporary departure from the 
temple that is meant. It is true that He had over 
come all the assaults of His enemies in the temple ; 
but still they had declined to give Him their faith, 
and at length had declined it by their absolute silence. 
And as the Lord of the temple, the temple had re- 
jected Him, in the person of those who had legal 
authority in it. That was the fall of the temple; 
and it was then decided that it was no more now 
than a den of robbers, in which all—the Messiah, and 
the Spirit, and the hope of the Gentiles, and the 
blessing of Isracl—was as it were murdered. He 
takes farewell of the temple; and from that time 
forward it became no better than a hall of desolation, 
a dreary and forsaken ruin. According to a Jewish 
legend in Joseph. Bell. Jud. vi. 5, 3, the guardian 
angels of the temple deserted it at a much later pe- 
riod. ‘At the Pentecost, when the priests for the 
night went into the temple to perform the divine ser 
vice, they heard a great and rushing sound, and then 
the cry, peraBaivwuey evreiber.—Tacitus, List, v. 
13: Exzpresse repente delubri forcs et audita major 
humana voz. xcedere deos ; simul ingens motus 
excedentium. In the forticth ycar before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, the lamp in the temple was extin- - 
guished of itself, according to Jewish accounts (see 


* (The words: ox ReAhcaTE, ys would not, are 
important for the doctrine of the freedom and responsibility 
of man which must not be sacrificed to, but combined with, 
the opposite, though by bo means contradictory doctrinv of 
the absolute sovereignty and eternal decrees uf God. AtL- 
rorD in loc.: “The tears of our Lord over the perverseness 
of Jerusalem are witnesses of the frecdom of man's wil to 
resist the grace of Qud."—P. 8.] | 
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Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. ad Matt. xxvi. 8). The syna- | 


gogue is still a place void of God, because it knows 
not Christ.” Heubner. Indeed, this departure of 
Christ was not absolutely the last ; for, after the res- 
urrection, He solicited His enemies there, in the per- 
son of His Apostles. For the last time He left it 
when Paul was condemned in it (Acts xxi. 38; xxii. 
22), and James the son of Alphzus was slain (J oseph. 


Antig. xx. 9, 1). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See the preceding Ezegetical Notes. 

2. The seven benedictions of the Sermon on the 
Mount were summed up in an eighth: Blessed are 
all who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake. And 
this benediction has here its counterpart in a com- 
prehensive woe, the eighth, upon the murderers of 
the prophets. But the ninth benediction, “ Blessed 
are ye, if ye be scorned and persecuted for My sake,” 
has no counterpart among the woes, but the cry of 
distress over Jerusalem. True, that the Jews them- 
selves afterward cried: “His blood be on us and on 
our children” (ch. xxvii. 25); but Jesus Himself 
knew that His “blood would speak better things 
than the blood of Abel.” Hence the change of the 
ninth woe into the lament over Jerusalem. 

8. The guilt of the scribes and Pharisees became 
now, to’ the Lord’s view, the guilt of Jerusalem, and 
then the guilt of the nation itself. For Jerusalem 
was the representative of the spirit of the Pharisees 
and of the national genius. But Jerusalem represents 
also* the life and the honor, the fathers and the 
glory, the youth and the hope of the nation. Jeru- 
salem represents the children of the nation, so often 
threatened by tempests of ruin, and now threatened 
by the saddest of all. Therefore the Lord mourns 
and laments over His own ruined Jerusalem. All 
the missions and messages of God which had been 
sent to Jerusalem, and which formed the ground of 
Israel’s judgment, to Him appeared now rather as 80 
many efforts and impulses of God to save them. His 
own compassionate desire to save them had been ac- 
tive throughout all those ages of divine mission; 
but especially had it been active during the time of 
His own labors and ministry. His whole pilgrimage 
on earth was troubled by distress for Jerusalem, like 
the hen who sees the eagle threatening in the sky, 
and anxiously seeks to gather her chickens together 
under her wings. With such distress, Jesus saw the 
~ Roman eagles approach for judgment upon the chil- 
dren of Jerusalem, and sought with the strongest so- 
licitations of love to save them. But in vain! They 
were like dead children to the voice of maternal 
love ! 

4. Stier, ii. 527: “Jehovah represented His deal- 
ing with His people, first, as that ‘of an eagle, hover- 
ing over her young and bearing them on her wings 
(Deut. xxxii. 11) ; but at last, as that of a hen which 
strives to extend her wings over her imperilled chick- 
ens.” Antithesis between the fidelity of ruling power, 
and age fidelity of suffering mercy. 

your house.—W ords which were sealed 
se by the vain attempt of Julian to build the tem- 
ple again, as well as by its whole subsequent fate. 
Comp. RauscHENBUSCH (sen.): Leben Jesu, p. 327. 


* [The Edinb. Version reads: “Jcrasalem was the sole 
representative ;” mistaking the German aWein (= abe 
but) before (nut after) Jerusalem (Allein Jerusalem reprd- 


6. Tul ye shall say, Blessed.—Serr, Life o ars 
ili, 81: The Jewish rulers failed in this ec 

day of the Paln.-entry, and the people owe it to Christ 
to this day. This word contains, however, a definite 
promise of the national restoration of Israel, as it is 
set forth in Rom. xi., and ee akon 
prophets. See Aurrep Mever: der 

1856; where, however, there is too he euin 
gling of Jewish Christian expectations, 

7. Jesus, after departing from the temple, still 
remained quictly in the court of the women, and 
blessed the widow's gift: thereby blessing true and 
simple piety, in the midst of debased and degraded 
ceremonialism. Comp. Mark xii. 41; Luke xxi. 1; 
and the author’s Leben Jesu, ii. 3, p. 1249, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


1. The Aiba (vers. 1-3) and the Discourse as a 
whole.—The preaching of the truth must, 
tothe repeated example of the Lord, turn from priests 
and teachers who Seraietently scorn it, to the com- 
mon people.—The great condemnation pronounced 
by Jesus in the temple upon the Pharisees and the 
scribes.—The Lord vindicates and protects appointed 
ordinances, even while vehémently condemning those 
who administered them.—High esteem for the office 

never excludes free condemnation of the abuses of 
those who hold it.—Hypocrites condemn their ows 
works by their own words. 

2. The General Rebuke (vers. 4—7).—Dead trad: 
tionalism: 1. Its hardness; 2. its fi ood; 3. its 
selfishness,—Despotism in holy apparel and in the 
domain of the conscience: 1. Doubly fearful; 2 
doubly ruinous ; 8. doubly impotent.—-The Lord holds 
up to His disciples the image of spiritual ambition 
and pride for an everlasting w .—The power of 
faith disposes of the pretensions of spiritual ambition: 
faith in the only Teacher : faith in God as the only 
Father ; faith in Christ as the only Lord and Guide 
(Thus the Apostle’s Creed, rightly understood, is 
threefold Protestant.}—Out of the humility of fidelity 
springs the courage of freedom. 

8. Specific Rebuke : the seven woes (vers. 13-37). 
—The seven benedictiona and the seven woes.—The 
eighth woe as the summary of the seven: like the 


eighth. benediction.—The ninth woe is into 
a lamentation over Jerusalem.—First woe : Spiritual 
avarice and greediness for s legacies ; petition- 


ers changed into beggars.—The long prayers of the 
hypocrites, and the long sentence of judgment—-Se- 
ond woe : Those who shut the kingdom of heaven to 
others, and exclude themselves. TZhird wog: Prose 
lytism’; soul-winners and soul-ruiners.*—Fourth woe: 
The work of man up, the work of God down: the in- 
ward nothing, the outward everything.—The true 
oath always by the living and true God The blind- 
est ignorance connected with a conceit of keenest 
ae into the laws of the kingdom of God.—/i/th 
: Legality in little things; lawlessness in great 
Straining out gnats ; swallowing camels,—Sizth woe: 
The outside and the inside of the cup and the plat- 
ter; or, the feast of the religious and moral hype 
crite: 1. In the outward form, consecrated or adorn- 
ed; 2, in the inner character, abominable and 


sentirt auch), and thus destroying the necessary antithesls 
to the preceding sentence.—P. 
psf" German : Reasnuurtan und Seelenverderber.- 
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reprobate.—Seventh woe: The whited sepulchres: 1. 
Like pleasant abodes outwardly; 2. caves of bones, 
diffusing death, within.—Spiritual death, in the guise 
of spiritual bloom: 1. Captivating ; 2. destructive.— 
The eighth woe: The murderers of the prophets.— 
How the garnishing the sepulchres of the prophets 
may be suspicious: 1. When it bears witness to a dis- 
eased hanging on to antiquity [false and morbid 
medievalism.—P. S.]; 2. when it robs the prophets 
of the present of their rights.—To persecute Christ 
in His saints is to persecute Christ Himself.—He who 
would free himself from the blood-guiltiness of olden 
times, must free himself from the principles which 
created it then.—Ancient guilt finds its sure consum- 
mation in terrible judgment, however long delayed. 
—The sinner's inherited guilt becomes his own only 
through his own personal guilt.—Jerusalem, Jerusa- 
lem !— How o 

4, The Departure from the Temple.—The temple 
desecrated by obduracy : 1. A house of men, forsaken 
of God; 2. a house of desolation, forsaken of the 
Spirit ; 8. a house of misery and death, forsaken of 
Christ.—The golden sunset after the evening storm ; 
or, the prospect of the restoration of Israel.—The 
departure of Christ from the temple of the Jews: 1. 
The close of a mournful past; 2. the sign of a miser- 
able present; 8. the token of a sad futurity.—The 
last word of the Lord to His people, the announce- 
ment of His first royal advent to punish His people 
(in the destruction of Jerusalem). 

Starke :—All hypocrites are severe toward others, 
but very indulgent toward themselves.—Canstein - 
A faithful teacher uses severity toward himself, but 
he rules those who are under him with gentleness.— 
By thy words wilt thou be condemned.—They would 
fain have men believe that there was a special sancti- 
ty in the habit of their order.—Canstein : Pharisaic 
folly ; elegant Bibles and books of prayer, and no de- 
votion in the heart.—One is our Master, Christ.— 
Quesnel : God’s word and truth is an inheritance 
common to all the brethren. He who would glory 
in being its lord, and keep his brethren from the use 
of it, is a robber of the Church’s inheritance.—The 
Church of Christ is‘a family, of which God alone is 
the Fatber.—[ Quesnel on ver. 1: Let us always look 
with respect on Christ and His authority, even in the 
most imperfect of His ministers. The truth loses 
nothing of its value by the bad lives of its ministers. 
The faith is not built upon the lives of pastors, but 
upon the visible authority of the Church (? rather 
upon Christ and His word).—P. 8.]—Hedinger : Let 
no man vaunt himself of his position and office.—The 
gifts by which we are useful to others are from Christ, 
and they are the gifts of grace.—Humility is the true 
way to abiding dignity—-Hypocrites would convert 
others, while they are themselves unconverted ; hence 
their converts generally go from worse to worse.— 
It is not God, but gold, not the altar, but what is on 
it, that they are concerned with.—Swearing by the 
name of the great God, is, indeed, a matter of tre- 
mendous importance.—Sins reproduce one another ; 
when one has wasted what he has robbed, he robs 

in that he may waste.—The unconverted man is 
like a sepulchre, in which man lies in his corruption. 
: Many are Christians in name and appear- 


ance ; few in spirit and in truth._— Canstein : At last 
the whited mask drops off, and the hypocrite is naked 
and discovered.—Garnishing the graves of the old 
martyrs, and making new martyrs.—When men in 
aaa i wickedness receive no more exhortation, but 
make a mock of God and His servants, the measure 
of wrath is very near being filled up.— Wherefore J 
send unto you. Rom. ii. 4: The goodness and long 
forbearance of God.—God remembers all the blood- 
guiltiness of the history of mankind: woe to them 
who become partakers of the guilt!—Verily I say 
unto you. God’s threntenings are not in sport.—Je- 
rusalem, Jerusalem: the fatherly heart of God is 
earnest in calling men to salvation.—The cause of 
ruin is the evil will of man.—Osiander : Contempt 
of God’s word is followed by the downfall of all 
rule, authority, and good institutions, Dan. ix. 6, 11, 
12.—Canstein: There is a time of grace; there is 
also a day of judgment. 

Gerlach :—Ver. 6. Notwithstanding these sol- 
emn prohibitions, how much of these sins have been 
found in all churches and sects, from the highest to 
the least !—Ver. 16 sq. These rules of the Pharisees 
about swearing were doubtless designed, first, to re- 
lax the strict obligation of certain oaths of common 
life; and then to enrich the temple-treasure, by at- 
tributing a greater sanctity and more rigid obligation 
to the gold which was ordained for the temple, and 
the sacrifices which were ordained for the altar, and 
which were partly the perquisite of the priests. 
Comp. ch. xv. 5; Mark vii. 11.—Ver. 36. Every sin- 
ner who, in spite of the divine warnings, walks in 
the footsteps of his fathers, draws down upon his 
own head the punishment which was in their times 
mercifully deferred and suspended. 

I’sco :—The condemnation of Jesus affects all 
who are contented with appearing that which they 
should de.—The woe is upon itiein deceiving of souls ; 
their hypocritical covetousness; their hypocritical 
proselyting ; their hypocritical trafficking with oaths ; 
their hypocritical pedantry; their hypocritical right- 
rare their hypocritical respect for the saints 
of God. 7 

Heubner :—The dignity of the ministry is to be 
honored for its own sake.—The ordinances of men 
always a burden; the commandments of God and 
of Christ are always a gentle yoke.—Spiritual pride 
and ambition always one of the chief temptations and 
dangers of ministers.—Christ does not forbid the 
title, but the ambition for it. Application to the 
Romish Church, and the name Papa universalis. 
Pater.—Not ruling, but serving, makes greatncss.— 
Great difference between zeal for conversion and am- 
bition for conversion [or missionary spirit and selfish 
proselyting.—P. 8.].—Hypocrisy in vows, reservatio 
mentalis,—Ask whether anything impure clings to 
your enjoyment: the tears and sighs of the poor.— 
It is a base reverence for the great of olden time, 
which will not seek to imitate them.—Every genera- 
tion should be improved by the preceding ; if not, it 
is made worse.—The great design of Jesus is to gath- 
er in poor, wandering, and scattered children of men 
into one family of God.—Desolate. Every Christian 
temple, in which Christ is not preached, is empty ; 
so is every heart in which He does not live. 
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PART FIFTH. 


Frvau and Fullest Manifestation of Christ as the Prophet; or, Discourses of the 
Lord concerning the “ Last Things” (Eschatological Discourses). 


(Matt. xxiv. 2-xxv. 81; Mark xiii.; Luke xxi. 5-88. Comp. the Apocalypse of John.) 


According to the Gospel of Mark, ch. xiii. 1 #q., it is to be assumed that Jesus, after His departure from 
the temple on the evening of His contest with the Pharisees, that is, on the evening of Tuesday in the 
Passion-week, went out to Bethany. Further, that He paused on the brow of the Mount of Olives, 
looked back upon the city and the temple, and explained to the three confidential disciples, Peter, 
James, and John—Andrew being on this occasion added to them—the full significance of His solemn 
departure from the temple ; revealing to them the signs of the approaching destruction of Jerusalem 
and of the end of the world, as also the signs of His own glorious coming. In harmony with apocalyp 
tical style, He exhibited the judgments of His coming in a series of cycles, each of which depicts the 
whole futurity, but in such a manner that with every new cycle the scene seems to approximate to, and 
more closely resemble, the final catastrophe. Thus, the first cycle delineates the whole course of the 
world down to the end, in its general characteristics (vers. 4-14). The second gives the signs of 
the approaching destruction of Jerusalem, and paints this destruction itself as a sign and a commence 
ment of the judgment of the world, which from that day onward proceeds in silent and suppreséed days 
of judgment down to the last (vers. 15-28). The third describes the sudden end of the world, and the 
judgment which ensues (vers. 29-44). Then follows a series of parables and similitudes, in which the 
Lord paints the judgment itself, which unfolds itself in an organic succession of several acts. In the 
last act Christ reveals his universal judicial majesty. Ch. xxiv. 45-51 exhibits the judgment upon the 
servants of Christ, or the clergy. Ch. xxv. 1-18 (the wise and foolish virgins) exhibits the judgment 
upon the Church, or the people. Then follows the judgment upon individual members of the Church 
(vers. 14-80). Finally, vers, 81-46 introduce the universal judgment of the world. The relation of all 
these sections to each other will be shown in the Kzegetical Notes. All these eschatological discourses 
must have been Uelivered at all events as early as Tuesday evening, and upon the Mount of Olives 
Ch. xxvi. 2, “Ye know that after two days will be the Passover,” might seem to imply that this word 
also was spoken on the Tuesday, agd consequently all the parables and discourses of ch. xxiv. and 

. xxv.; although “after two days” might have been said on Wednesday, since the part of the current 
day was commonly included; and, on the whole, it is more probable that on the day after His with 
drawal from the temple and the people, on Wednesday (aee Luke xxi. 37, 38; John xii. 87-50), He 
completed these parables on the last things. 


FIRST SECTION. 


THE GENERAL JUDGMENT; OR, THE END OF JERUSALEM AND THE END OF THE 
WORLD. 


Onarter XXIV. 2-44. 
(Pericopes: 1. Oh. xxiv. 15-28, on the 15th Sunday after Trinity ; 2. Ch. xxiv. 87-51, on the 27th Sunday, 
after Trinity.—Parallels: Mark xiii, 1-37; Luke xxi. 5-86.) 
| _—+ 
Occasion of the Discourses. VeEns. 1-3. 


1 Ana Jesus went out, and departed from the temple: and his disciples came to him 
2 for to shew him the buildings of the emple. And Jesus [he answering]' said unto 
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them, See ye not® all these things? verily I say unto you, There shall not be left here 
one stone upon another, that shall not be thrown down. And as he sat upon ton] 
the mount of Olives, the disciples came unto him privately [xar’ car], saying, Tell us, 
when shall these things be? and what shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the end 
of the world [the present order of things, aiavos, not: xdopov] ? 


os 


Signs, and the Manifestation of the End of the World in general. Vers. 4-14. 


And Jesus answered and said unto them, Take heed that no man [lest any one, 
pyris| deceive you. For many shall come in my name, saying, I am [the, 6] Christ; 
and shall deceive many. And ye shall hear of wars and rumours of wars: see that ye 
be not troubled [beware, be not troubled] :* for all‘ these things must come to pass, but 
the end is not yet. For nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom: 
and there shall be famines, and pestilences,’ and earthquakes, in divers places. All 
these [But all these, rdvra 5¢ ratra} are the beginning of sorrows. Then shall they 
deliver you up to he afflicted, and shall kill you: and ye shall be hated of [by, tro] all — 
10 nations for my name’s sake. And then shall many be offended, and shall betray one 
11 another, and shall hate one another. And many false prophets shall rise, and shall de- 
12 ceive many. And because iniquity [wickedness, lawlessness, dvoyia] shall abound, the 
13 love of many [the many, the great mass, trav roAA@v] shall wax [become] cold. But 

he that shall endure [endureth, 6 52 ivomeivas| unto the end, the same shall be saved. 
14 And this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the [inhabited] world [otxou- 

pévy] for a witness unto all nations; and then shall the end come. 


Oo oa oo Ol >» 


Signs of the End of the World in particular —{a) The Destruction of Jerusalem. Vens. 15-22. 


15 When ye therefore shall see the abomination of desolation [ro BddAvypa ris épnyc- 
cews],* spoken of by Daniel the prophet (ix. 27), stand Regie 3 éords|' in the holy 
16 place, (whoso readeth, let him understand,) [let the reader think of it!]® Then let 
17 them which be [that are] in Judea flee into [to] the mountains [Perea]: Let him which 
18 [that] is on the housetop not come down to take any thing out of his house:* Neither 
~19 let him which [that] is in the field return back to take his clothes [garment]. And 
Re ut, 5¢] woe unto them that are with child, and to them that give sfick in those days! 
20 But pmay ye that your flight be not in the winter [in winter, yeyovos], neither [nor] on 
21 the sabbath day [on a sabbath, év caBBarw]: For then shall be great tribulation, such 
as was not [has not been] since the beginning of the world to this time, no, nor ever™ 
22 shall be. And except [unless] those days should be [were] shortened, there should no 
flesh be [no flesh would be] saved: but for the elect’s sake’* those days shall be short- 


ened. 


(b) Interval of Partial and Suppressed Judgment, Vans. 23-28. 


23 Then [é. ¢, in the time intervening between the destguction of Jerusalem and the end of the world | 
' if any man shall say unto you, Lo, here ts [the, 6] Christ, or there; believe 2 not. 
24 For there shall arise false Christs, and false prophets, and shall shew great signs and 
wonders; insomuch that, if tt were possible, they shall [so as, if possible, to] deceive 
25 the very elect [even the elect, xat rovs éxAexrovs]. Behold, I have told you before. 
26 Wherefore if they shall say unto you, Behold, he is in the desert; go not forth: be- 
27 hold, he zs in the secret chambers; believe t¢ not. For as the lightning cometh out of 
the east [forth from the east, éfépxerar dd dvarodov}, and shineth even unto the west; 
28 so shall also [so shall be] the coming of the Son of man be. For” wheresoever 
[wherever] the carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered together. 


The Actual End of the World. Vans. 29-81. 


29 [But, 3é] Immediately after the tribulation of those days [the judgments of the New Tes- 
tament period of salvation] shall the sun [the sun shall] be darkened, and the moon shall 
not give her light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers of the heavens 

30 shall be shaken: And then shall appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven: and 
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then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn [celebrate the great funeral of the world], and they 
shall [and shall] see the Son of man coming in [on, éwi] the clouds of heaven with 

31 power and great glory. And he shall [will] send his angels with a great sound” of a 
trumpet, and they shall gather together his elect from the four winds, from one end of 
heaven to the other. 


Suddenness of the Catastrophe. Vuns. 32-44. 


32 Now learn a parable [the parable, ryv zapaBoArp, 3. ¢., of the sudden appearance of the end 
of the world] of [from] the fig tree; When his [its] branch is yet [is already become, 
non—yérnrar| tender, and putteth forth leaves,” ye know that summer as nigh [near, éyyis, 

33 as in ver. 88]: So likewise ye, when ye shall see all these things, know that it is near, 

34 even at the doors. Verily I say unto you, This generation shall not pass [away ], till all 

35 these things be fulfilled [are done, yévyrac]. Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 

36 words shall not pass away. But of that day and hour knoweth no man [one], no, not 

37 the angels of heaven [nor the Son], but my [the]'® Father only. But as the days of 

38 Noe [Noah] were, so shall also [so shall be]® the coming of the Son of man be. For 
as in the days that were before the flood [as in the days before the flood] they were 
eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, until the day that Noe [ Noah] 

39 entered into the ark, And knew not until the flood came, and took them all away; 20 

40 shall also [shall be]* the coming of the Son of man be. Then shall two [men] be in 

41 the field; the one [one, efs] shall be taken, and the other left. Two women shall be 

42 grinding at the mill; the one [one, pia] shall be taken, and the other left. Watch 

43 therefore; for ye know not what hour [day|* your Lord doth come. But know this, 
that if the goodman [master] of the house [6 oixodeoworys] had known in what watch 
the thief would come, he would have watched, and would not have suffered his house 

44 to be broken up [through].* Therefore be ye also ready: for in such an hour as ye 
think not the Son of man cometh. 


1 Ver. 2.[The best ancient authorities, including Cod. Sinatt., omit "Imcovs, and read: 6 3¢ &monpsGels el 
rey.—P. 8.] : 

2 Ver. 2.—The omission of o¥ in Codd. D., E.,isanemendation.— . 

3 Ver.6—[Oparey uh Opoetade, Meyer: Sehet euch vor, eraschrecket nicht; Lange: Schauet auf, doch o- 
schrecket nicht, ¢, 6., Look up, but*be not frightened; Conant: Joke heed, be not troubled. M*f is not to be connected 
with épare, since in this case {t would require OponaGe instead of OpociaGe. Henee there must be a comma after dparte, 
as in the best editions. Ses Conant én loc. and Winer, §56, 1st fuotnote.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 6.—Lachmann, after Codd. B., D., L, etc., omits rdyTa. 

§ Ver. 7.—Kal Aotuoi is omitted in Codd. B., D., E., by Lachmann, Tischendorf [also by Tregelles and Alford). The 
omission may be explained from the similitude of the preceeding Acuel, but the connection reqnires Aowoi. [Cod. Sinsit. 
reads: Géi:oyot Kat Asuol, reversing the order and omitting Aosuoi. Famines and pestilences are usual companions, 
hence ne proreres era Atpdy Aowuds. The etymological signification of these cognate terms isa pining or wasting 
away.—P. 8. 

% Ver, 15.—(Luther and Lange: Grduel der Verwitstung; Ewald: Grduel dea Erstarrens; Meyer: das Scheusd 
der Verwistung; Vuig.: abominatio desolationia, whence our English Version, of which Conant says : “ No substitute 
can be given for this pregnant form of expression. The Hebraism is as natural snd intelligible in English as in the Greek; 
sod any solution of it is comparatively weak and tame in expression.” See Lange's Hwegeticul Notes in loc.—P. 8.) 

7 Ver. 15.—[Fritzsche, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregellos read: €0765, with a number of the best uncial MSS., 
but Meyer and Alford defend the tert. rec.: éoraés, and regard éo7ds as a grammatical correcttun in ignorance that 
éordés \s neuter. See Matthia, p. 446, and Meyer én loc.—P. 8.) 

8 Ver. 15.—['O dvayiwdoxwv voelrw, a parenthetic remark of the Evangelist (hence dyay:vdéoney {nstesd of 


ducovewy), and by Lange printed in small type: Der Leser merke auf; Couant: let him that readeth mark ; Campbell - 


: reader, attend.—P. 8.) 


® Ver. 17.—[The critical editions, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford, read: 7& éx Tis oixias, the things owt 
of the house, instead of Tt (anything). But Lange, in his Version, prefers the teat. rec. (etacas), which is supported by 
Cod. D., Ireneeua, and many authorities, and preferable as to sense. Cod. Sinait. reads 7d.—P. 8.) 

10 Ver, 18—The singular: 7d [udrioy, is supported by Lachmann, [Tregelles, and Alford, but not by Tischen- 
dorf], according to many ancient authorities, (also Cod. Sinait.), and is more appropriate than the plural, 7 @ ipdria. 


Ho who is already dressed for the field needs only his cloak for the Journey. 
° hh Ver. 21.—| Zver is an emphasizing insertion of King James's revisers, and should be omitted as in the Authorized 


Version of the paralle!] passage, Mark xill. 19, where the Greek Testament reads as here; ov nh yernrat.—P. 8} 

13 Ver, 22.—[Or : for the sake of the chosen (31a Tobs éxAexrovs). All the earlier English Versions, from Wiclif’s 
to that of the Bishops, have chosen fur elect, and Conant defends it as preferable. The revisers of King James are incoa- 
sistent, rendering the word ¢xAexrol: chosen in Matt. xx. 16; xxii. 14; Loko xxfil. 85; Rom. xvi. 18; 1 Pet 14, 95 
Rey. xvii. 14, but in all other passages: elect. If elect be retained, it should be changed: for the eake of the elect, which 
is smoother than jor the elect's sake, before thoese.—P. 8.) 

13 Ver. %4—[“Qore wAavijca, ef Suvatéy. See Conant én loc., who also changes the authorized renderisg of 


wAurieat, 0 deceives, into: to lead astray, in this whole ehapter.—P. 8.} 


CHAP. XXIV. 2-14. 
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16 Ver. 27.—Kal, after fora: is omitted in (Cod. Sinait.], B., D., al., Lachmann, Tischendorf, [(Tregelles, Alford]. 

18 Ver, 28—Codd. B., D., L., [Sinait.], Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Alford], omit ydp, for. 

16 Ver. 81.—® ays is wanting in L., A., al. Other authorities have it before adAmcyyos, or after it with wal. 
[Lange: mit einer Posaune con luutem Schall; Ewald: mit lautem Posaunenschau. 

17 Ver, 82—Exgpin. ['O «Ad8os is the subject, asin the E. V.] Fritzsche, Lachmann, al., write expuy (et solia 


edita fuerint). 
18 Ver. 34—Codd. B, D., al, add: o3t 6 ulds. 


Probably an insertion from Mark xili. 82, Contra Origen, 


Atbanasius, Jerome. [Cod. Sinait. has likewise the addition ob3¢ 6 vids after obpaymy, and Lachmann adopts it in 


the text. Its omission may be more easily explained from doctrinal 
in Mark. Jerome, however, says that some Latin MSS. read negue 
hoc non havetur adecriptum,” and according to Athanasius it was alleged. at the Council of Nicwa, A. D. 


erem plarilus 
825, that these words were in Mark only.—P. 8.} 


judica than its insertion from the parallel passage 
fue, but “in Greecis, et maxime “Adantantit a Pierté 


19 Ver. 86.—[The critical sources of Lachmann and Tregelles omit ov after 6 rarhp. It is missing in Cod. Sinait, 
a8 well as in Cod. Vaticanus. But Tischendorfand Alford retain it.—P. 8.] 
20 Ver. 87.—[Odr ws €orat, without xal, which is thrown out in all critical editions, and probably Inserted from 


the parallel passage {in Luke xvii. 26.—P. 8.] 


21 Ver. 89.—Odrws For ac, as in ver. 87, withuut the xal of the text. rec, See the eritical editions. Dr. Lange, 


however, retains it in both cases.—P. 8.] 


2 Ver. 42—Codd. B., D., [Sinalt.], ete, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Rink, Meyer, [Tregellea, Alford], read: #uépq. 
The reeelved reading: pq, is probably taken from ver. 44 as a more exact term. 
23 Ver. 48.—[Acopuyijvat, lit: dug through; Le Sadak “was applied to any mode of forcing an entrance 


into a dwelling or storehouse for plunder.” (Conant.)—P. 8. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Literature on the General Subject.—Dorner: De 
Oratione Christi Eachatologi pen ah 1844. R. 
a 


Horruann : The Second Coming the Sign ¢ the 
Son of Man in the Heavens, Hs te 1850. . Horr- 
MANN ; 1 a 


The Last shaw fhe nm, 2d ed., Berlin, 
1856. C. J. Mrver*: logical Discourses 
in Matt. xxiv. and zxv., Frankf. a. d. 0. 1857. Cra- 


men: The Exchatol, Disc. of Christ, Matt, xxiv. and 
xxu., Stuttg. 1860. 

Luke has introduced many of these subjects at an 
earlier point, ch. xii, and xvii. Following in Luther’s 
track, Schleiermacher, Hase, and Neander made 
Luke’s the original account; but de Wette and Mey- 
er, and especially also C. J. Meyer in the monograph 
quoted, have successfully contended against this 
view. Matthew is undoubtedly the leading authority 
in all the discourses which have direct reference to 
theocratic relations ; and any one must perceive the 
exceeding care which he has spent on all the Lord’s 
words upon this subject. 

iven above in the division of the text, is substantial- 

y the same as is given in the Latin dissertation of 
Ebrard on the eschatological passages of the N. T. 
( Dissertatio adversus erroneam nonnullorum opinio- 
nem, qua Christus Christique apostolt existimasse 
perhibentur, fore ut universum judicium tpsorum 
etale supervenird, Erlangen, 1842), and in his 
Kritik Evangd. Geschichte, p. 497. On the law 
of cyclical representation, consult my Leben Jesu, ii. 
3, p. 1558. According to Dorner, vers. 4-14 exhibit 
the development of the gospel; while what follows, 
from wer. 15, exhibits the historical process of the 
Christian religion. Meyer regards the section to ver. 
5 as a preparatory warning against false Messiahs ; 
then a continuous exhibition of the future down to 
the destruction of the temple. De Wette also has 
failed to discern the organic construction of the dis- 
course. Stier distinguishes a second coming of 
Christ, Matt. xxv. 31, from the first coming, ch. xxiv. 
23, but without support from the rest of Scripture ; 
although it is equally baseless to regard the coming 
of Christ to the first resurrection as altogether spirit- 
ual. C. J. Meyer understands Matt. xxiv. 29-31 of 


@(N.».t the Commentator with whom the Edinb. trsl. 
ecnfounds ar ae whose Christian name is Helarich August 
Wilhelm.—P. 8.) 


The order which we’ have 


| the Herodian temple.—P. 8.] 


the judgment upon Jerusalem ; a view which has no 
foundation in the text, and which overturns the cy- 
clical organization of the whole prophecy. Accord- 
ing to this view, it is in ver. 85 that the end of the 
world begins to be referred to. 


First Cycie. 
car Aba Things down to the End 
of the World. Vens. 1-14. 


Ver. 1. To shew Him the buildings of the 
temple.—Not merely the temple proper, vads, but 
the collective iepdy, and not only the structure, but the 
various structures composing the temple. The He- 
rodian consummation of the temple of Zerubbabdel 
(Joseph. Antig. xv. 11; Bell. Wud. v. 5) was 
in the cighteenth yeaf of Herod’s rule ee 20 3B. 
c.). The temple itself was finished (by the priests and 
Levites) in one year and a half; the outer courts in 
eight years, ‘‘ But the successors of Herod went on, 
at intervals, with the outbuildings, down to the be- 

inning of the Jewish war; and Josephus tells us 
(Anti. xx. 9, 7) that the temple was not finished 
until the time of the last procurator but one, Albinus: 
comp. John ii. 20.” Winer. Josephus described 
with admiration the ae raat of the buildings, 
Bell, Jud. v. 5,6 [and Antig. xv. 14].*—And with 
this wonderful house of the theocracy Jesus would 
have nothing to do, because the house, forsaken of 
the Spirit, had become a spiritual ruin. The new 
temple seemed to promise a new spring of the Jew- 
ish theocracy : Jesus spoke of the end of the temple, 
and city, and all the old economy of things. They 
pointed His attention to the temple, which they, sons 
of Galilee, had so often contemplated with amaze- 
ment as the grandest or the only sanctuary upon 
earth; referring probably to the declaration of Je- 
sus in ch. xxiii, 38 (Chrysostom, Wolf, Meyer; con- 
tra, de Wette) with deep emotion, almost doubting, 
or at least interceding for the temple, that Christ 
might prevent it from falling into ruins. 

Ver. 2. See ye not all these things ?—Casau- 


* (The marble, he tells us, was so white that the building 
oPoing s at ao distance like a mountain of snow, and the 
Iding as dazzling as the rays of the sun. Some of the 
stones were forty-five cubits long, five high, and six broad. 
Even Tacitus speaks of the extreordinary magnificence of: 
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bon, and many others, startled by this sentence, have 
proposed to omit the ov.* Paulus : Do not look too 
much at these things ; but this would require pf in- 
stead of ov. De Wette, following Chrysostom : Do 
ye not marvel at all this magnificence? Meyer's in- 
terpretation is still more unfounded and untenable : 
Do ye not see all this? namely, the vision of Jesus 
concerning the destruction of the temple, as some- 
thing present before His eyes.¢ But the expression 
is rhetorical, and introduces what follows: Do ye 
not really sec all theze things yet? Soon shall ye 
see them no more. The judgment will come :—the 
destruction of the city; the burning of the temple; 
Hadrian’s statue of Jupiter upon the site; Julian’s 
vain attempt to rebuild it; the mosque of Omar. 

[Verily I say unto you, etc.—A most remark- 
able prophecy, uttered in a time of profound peace, 
when nobody dreamed of the possibility of the de- 
struction of such a magnificent work of art and sanc- 
tuary of religion as the temple at Jerusalem; a pro- 
phecy literally fulfilled forty years after its utterance, 
fulfilled by Jewish fanatics and Roman soldiers in 
express violation of the orders of Titus, one of the 
most humane of the Roman emperors (called delicia 
humani generis), who wished to save it. And Jose- 
phus, the greatest Jewish scholar of his age, had to 
furnish from his personal experience the best com- 
Mentary on our Saviour’s prophecy, and a powerful 
argument for His divine mission !—P. S. ] 

Ver. 3. Upon the Mount of Olives.—On the 
prospect from the Mount of Olives over the city, see 
the description of travellers.¢ 

The disciples came unto Him privately.— 
Asking Him confidentially. The xcar’ i3fa» refers 
to no distinction between the Twelve and other men. 
It indicates indefinitely that distinction among the 
disciples themselves, which Mark notes more distinct- 
ly in ch. xiii. 83. The confidential disciples, to whom 
He disclosed these things, were Peter, James the El- 
der, and John; to whom Andrew was added, who 
had a sort of seniority among the disciples. 

When shall these things be ? and what shall 
be the sign ?—Two distinct questions. The first 
refers to the time of the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
the other, to the signs of the advent of Christ and 
the end of the world. They were sure that the 
coming of Christ would bring in the end of the world; 
but they did not apprehend that the destruction of 
Jerusalem would itself be a sign of the coming of 
Christ. This distinction is important for the inter- 
pretation of the whole chapter. The Rabbins spoke 
of the dolores Messi, according to Hos, xiii. 18, and 
other places (Buxtorf, Lez. Zalm. p. 700) as the pre- 
monitory signs of the advent of the Messiah.§ 

* [A similar case of the intcrrogative use of ov is Jobn 
Ment ovK eym Umas Tobs Bwdexa efeActduny, x.T.A. 

+ [Tho Edinb. trsl., overlooking the ac. (sci/icet, namely), 
the noch haitloser. and the vielmeAr of the original, makes 
Lange here defend the interpretation of Meyer, which he ex- 
pee y. rejects.—P. 8.] 

¢ (The siege of Jerusalem began at the Mount of Olives 
(lit.: the Olives, T@y (Aai@v), and at the passover, the 
ee and eee of this prophecy. Joseph. Bell. Jud. v. 2, 8; 
vi. 9, 3.—P. 8. 

(The late Judge Jo&. Jongs, of Se pa (Notes on 
pture, p. 311, as quoted by Dr. Nast) and Dr. W. Nast 


(Com, tn loc.) refer the spanlry of the apostles to one and 
the same event, concerning which they wished to know the 
time and the sign, nnd understand the tapouola of the per- 
sonal coming of Christ which would bring about the end of 
the present world and the establishment of His kingdom. 
In the view of the disciples nt that time these two events 
eolncided, and one and the same sign they imagined would 
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Thy coming.—The ra povgeia, 1 Cor. xv. 23 
1 John ii. 28; Matt. xxiv. 87, 39; 2 Thess. ii. 1, 8, 
etc. Before, this had been ed as in antithesis 
to the time of Old Testament expectation—in which 
the first and second coming of Christ coincided ; but 
here it is specifically viewed as the period of His last 
coming in glory. The wapovcia is the ewi¢dvesn of 
2 Thess. ii. 8; 1 Tim. vi. 14, etc., in antithesis to the 
times of the hidden influence and government of 
Christ. The rapovcla refers to time; the é¢wipdvea 
to space. The question of the disciples shows that 
they no longer entertained the notion of the pelm- 
entry being the advent. After the great event of the 
resurrection, they did indeed venture to hope that 
that advent was already beginning, Acts i. 6; but af- 
ter the ascension they expected His coming from 
heaven, according to the heavenly intimation in Acts 
i. 11; iii. 20. 

And of the end of the world. — Meyer: 
“There is in the gospels no trace whatever of a mil- 
lennarian apocalyptical view of the last things.” But 
Meyer overlooks that the ovyréAera is the germ itsef 
of the expectation of the millennarian kingdom which 
afterward was fully developed (Rev. xx.). From the 
fact that the ovvréAea should come suddenly, it does 
not at once follow that it should come and end at 
once. It embraces a period, the stages of which are 
clearly intimated, not only in 1 Cor. xv. and the 
Apocalypse, but also in Matt. xxv. and John v.— 
Tov aidvos.— The alwy ovros, which ends with 
the advent, as the aidy uéAAwy then begins. The 
advent, resurrection, and judgment, fall upon the 
daoxatn juepa, with which the xa:pds rxaros (1 Pet 
i. 5), the ZoxaTa: fjuépa: (Acts ii. 17; 2 Tim. iii. 1), 
that is, the stormy and wicked end of the aidér otros 

see Gal. i. 4), are not to be confounded.” Meyer. 
te should be kept in mind that when the “end of 
the world” is spoken of in the N. T., the term aiu, 
the present dispensation or order of things, is used, 
and not x«éouos, the planetary system, the created 
universe.—P. 8. 

Ver. 4. Take heed that no man deceive you 
—The practical issue of all discussion of the last 


Ver. 5. For many shall come, etc.—De Wette: 
“Tt cannot be shown that there were any false 
Christs before the destruction of Jerusalem. Bar. 
Cochba (Euseb. iv. 6) appeared after that event (the 
deceiver Jonathan in Cyrene, Joseph. Bell. Jud. vii 
11, is not described as a false Messiah). The deceiv- 
ers of whom the Acts of the Apostles and Josephus 
speak (Acts v. 86; comp. Joseph. Antig. xx. 5,1; 
$,9; 21, 88; Bell, Jud. ii, 18, 5), did not play the 
part of Christs. Church history generally knows of 
none who gave himself out as the Christian Messiah.” 
Here are almost as many errors as words. 1. We 
have not to do here with the specific signs of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, but with the general sigrs 
of the end of the world, 2. All those are essentially 
false Messiahs who would assume the place which 
belongs to Christ in the kingdom of God. It includes, 
therefore, the enthusiasts who before the destruction 
of Jerusalem appeared as seducers of the people; 
e. g., Theudas, Dositheus, Simon Magus, etc. 3. 
Every one who gave himself out as the Messiah, gave 
himself out as the Christian Messiah; for Messiah 
means Christ. That no pseudo-Messiah could am 
nounce himself as Jesus of Nazareth, is obvious of 


servo for both. Otherwise Nast falls in with Lange's int» 
pretation of this whole chapter.—P. 5.) 


CHAP. XXIV. 2-14. 
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itself. Moreover, every man was a false Christ who 
pretended to assume the place of Christ; ¢. g., Ma- 
nes, Mohammed. For modern false Messiahs amo 
the Jews, see the Serial Dibre Emeth, or Words 0 
Truth. Breslau, 1853-4. 

In My name.—Properly, on My name: on the 
ground of My name. 

Ver. 6. Ye shall hear.—aAs it respects the se- 
ductive side of these false Messiahs, they were to be 
on their guard; but as it respects this fearful side, 
they were not to be afraid. 

Of wars, and rumors of wars. — Meyer: 
“Wars in the neighborhood, where we hear the up- 
roar and confusion ourselves; and wars in the dis- 
tance, the rumors of which only are heard.”* De 
Wette: “ Rumors of wars, i.¢., fudwre wars in pros- 
pect. . . . Even wars and calamities they were not 
to take as signs of His coming. Such wars we can- 
not find before the destruction of Jerusalem.” Mey- 
er likewise denies the reference to facts preceding 
the destruction. But this springs from misunder- 
standing of the construction of the discourse. Here 
all wars are meant down to the end of the world; 
and certainly there are cnough of them to be found. 
Wetstein, taking it for granted that wars before the 
destruction of Jerusalem must be meant, refers us to 
the wars of the Jews, under Asinzus and Alinsus, 
with the Parthians in Mesopotamia (Joseph. Antig. 
xviii. 9, : the wars of the Parthians with the Ro- 


mans, etc. 


- * [Alford refers the éxoal roA€uwy to tho three threats 
7, war against the Jews yy Caliguls, Claudius, and Nero, 

oseph. Antig. xix. 1, 2. e doubt vory much whether 
pro heey is ever so specific.—P. 8.]} 

{I beg leave to quote a pes from my aay during 
the fumous Southern Invasion of ol bone a under Gen- 
eral BR. E. Lee in June and af 1863, which may throw some 
light on this passage, in its wider application to different pe- 
tiods of repeated fulfilment: 

« Meecrrssure, Pa, June 18, 1868. It seems to me that 
I now undorstand better than ever before some passages in 
the prophetic discourses of our Saviour, especia ly the dif- 
ference between ‘ware’ and ‘rumors of ware,’ ond the 
force of the command ‘to flee to the mountains’ (ver. 16 
which I hear again and nin these days from the mout 
of the poor negroes and other fugitives. Jtumors of wars, as 
distinct from ware, are not, as usually understood, reports of 
wars in fureign or distant countries—for these may be read 
or heard with perfect composure and unconcern—but the 
conflicting, confused, exaggerated, and frightful ramors 
which precede the approach of war to our own homes and 
Jiresides, especially the advanco of an tnvuding army, and 
the consequent panic and commotion of the people, the 
suspension of busines, the confusion of families, the appre 
hensions of women and chililren, the prepsrations for tight, 
the fear of plunder, capture, and the worst outrages which 
the unbridled passions of brute soldiers are thought capable 
of committing upon an unarmed community. Such rumore 
of wars are actually often worse than war pret and hence 
ey are mentioned after the wars by way of climax. The 
present state of atk in this community is certalnly much 
worse than the rebel raid of Gen. Stuart's cavalry in Oct. 
last, when they suddenly appeared at Mercersburg at noon- 
day, seized a large number of horses, shoes, and storegoods, 
and twelve innocent citizens as candidates for Libby prison, 
but did no farther harm, and left after a few hours for Cham- 
bersburg. But now the whole veteran army of Lee, the 
military strength and flower of the Soutbern rebellion, is 
gaid to be crodsing the Potomac and marching into Pennsy)- 
vanis; we are cut off from all m:il communication and de- 
pendent on the flying and contradictory rumors of passen- 
gers, stragzilog soldiers, run-away n and spies. All 
the schools and stores are closed; goods are being hid or re- 
moved to the country, valuables buried in cellars and gar- 
dens and other places of concealment; the poor negroes— 
the innocent cause of the war—are trembling Ilke leaves 
and fiying with thelr little bundics ‘to the mountains,’ 
ecially the numerous ran-away slaves from Virginia, from 
foar of being re-captured as ‘contrabands’ and sold to the 
far South; political passions run high; confidence is de- 
etroyed; innocent persons are seized as spies; the neighbor 
looks upon his nelgubor with suspicion, and even sensible 


The end is not yet.—The end of the world, 
as in vers. 13 and 14.. So Chrysostom, Ebrard, de 
Wette. Meyer, on the contrary : the end of the trib- 
ulations here spoken of. But this falls with his erm- 
neous construction of the whole discourse. 

Ver. 7. Nation shall rise against natio 


kingdom against kingdom. — Meyer: Wars 
and wars of kingdoms. But wars were spoken 
of in the preceding verse. Here, the subject is great 
political revolutions in the world of nations: mi 
tions of nations, risings, judgments, blendings, and 
new formations of peoples. . 

There shall be famines, and pestilences, and 
earthquakes.—De Wette and Meyer: These car 
not be pointed out definitely. But they proceed on 
the fundamental error, that they must be pointed out 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. With 
to the famines, reference has been made to the dearth 
under Claudius, Acts xi. 28;* with reference to the 
earthquakes, to that in Asia Minor (Tacit. Annal, 
xiv. 26).¢ Certainly these are not enough of them- 
selves; and xara rérovs points to diverse places 
throughout the world. The e combines in one 
view the whole of the various social, physical, and cli- 
matic crises of development in the whole New Testa- 
ment dispensation. Wetstcin and Bertholdt give speci- 
mens of Jewish expectation in regard to the dolores 
Messia. 

Ver. 8. These are the beginning of sorrows. 
—The external, lesser, physical woes, as the basis of 
the greater moral woes to follow. The w3ives, 
birth-pangs, T1°273 “dan. Buxtorf, Lex. Talm 
700. The new world is a birth, as the end of the old 
world is a death. 

Ver. 9. Then shall they deliver you up.— 
Meyer: Zhen, when what is here spoken of shall 
have taken place. <A wrong division. It does not 
mean ¢x¢.:17 a in the external sense ; although the 
internal procedure from worse to worse is intimated. 


ladies have thelr imagination excited with pictures of hor- 
rors far worse than death. This is an Intolerable stato of 
things, and it would be a positive relief of the most painful 
suspense if the rebel army would march into town.” 

hortly after the above was written varions detachments 
of Lee's army took and kept ion of Mercersburg till 
the terrible battles of Gettysburg on the first three days of 
July, and although public and private houses were ransack- 
ed, horses, cows, sheep, and provision stolen day by day 
without mercy, negroes captured and carried back into sla- 
very (even such as I know to have been born and raised on 
free soll), and ay other outrages committed by the lawless 
guerilla bands of Neil, Imbuden, Mosby, etc., yet the actual 
reign of terror, bad as it was, did not after all come up to the 
previous apprehenstons created by the “rumors of war,” and 
the community became mure calm and composed, brave and 
unmindful of danger. After the battles of Gettysburg. about 
a thousand wounded and mutilated robe! officers and soldiers 
were captured on their retreat to the Potomac, and left in 
the Theological Seminary at Mercersburg to be cared for by 
the very people who hag been previously robbed and plun- 
dered by their comrades. Thua the peaceful scenes of 
will and reconciliation followed the horrors of war, and the 
bitterness of strife gave way to the kinily sympathies and 
generous acts of human nature and of Christian charity. Un- 
fortunately a year afterward (July, 1864), a band of rebels in- 
vaded Southern Pennsylvania again, and, uomindfal of these 
acts of kindness, plundered Mercersburg, and burned the de-' 
fenceless flourishing town of Chambersburg to ashes,—one 
of the most cruel acts in this cruel civi] war.—P, 8 } 

* [Also to the assidua@ sterilitateas of which suetonias 
(Claud. 18) spesks, and the fmea which Tacitus (Annal 
xii. 48) mentions about the same time. There was also a 
pestilence at Rome about 65, which in a sinvle autumn car- 
ried off 30.000 persons. (Sueton. Vero 39, Tacit. Annai. xvl. 
18) See Greswell, and Alford.—P. 8.] 

t CN ETORe in loc.,and others who refer the prophecy 
one-sidedly to the destrnction of Jerusalem, mention here 
the great earthquake in Crete about 48 and 47, another at 
Rome in 51,8 third and fourth in Phrygia in 58 and 60,8 
fifth in Campania (Tacit. Annal. xv. 22),—P. 8,] 
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In that time of external convulsions, will the greater 
-nternal woes be experienced. Hence there is no 
contradiction to Lulse xxi. 12. 

. And shall kill you.—Not merely persecute to 
death “some” of you. Decius, Diocletian, the Inqui- 
sition, religious wars of modern times. Certainly it 
is not exclusively the persecution under Nero.—Kill 
you.—The Apostles are here the representatives of 
ell Christians. 

Ver. 10. And then shall many be offended. 
—Then marks again the advancement of the suffer- 
ing.—And shall betray one another.—Meyer : 
“The apostate shall betray the faithful man.” But 
this does nut bring out the whole strength of the 
&AAHAous, or the progression of the thought. 
This betraying one another includes the idea of de- 
livering up to an unauthorized tribunal, i. ¢., to the 
heathen magistrate or to the political power, which 
has no control over conscience ; and the word, there- 
fore, is anpropriate to all political persecutions, which 
not only .postates have inflicted upon true Christians, 
but Christians upon Christians, Arians upon Catho- 
lics, and Catholics upon Arians, etc. (See this in all 
Church history, especially the history of all Protest- 
ant p-rsecutions.)}—And shall hate one another. 
—The perfect opposite to the vocation of all Chris- 
tians, to love one another, John xv. 17. 

Ver. 11. Many false prophets.—Not merely 
‘extreme antinomian’ tendencies” in the stricter 
sense. The false prophet may be legalistic; * and 
that is another and higher form of Antinomianism. 

Ver. 20. Because iniquity or lawlessness 
shall abound.—’A » o uw ia is not merely immorality. 
Apostasy from the internal spiritual laws of Christian- 
ity, or mental lawlessness, is iniquity itself. The dying 
out of true religion must be followed by the dying 
out of love among the many,—that is, the great ma- 
jority of Christians. This dying out will be in its 
very nature gradual—a growing cold. Meyer, in op- 
position to Dorner, endeavors in vain to explain this 
of the apostolical age. 

Ver. 13. But he that shall endure unto the 
end.—Endure in what, needs no explanation. It is 
the antithesis to apostasy from the faith — from 
light of faith and the law of faith—and from 

ove. 

Unto the end.—(1) Krebs, Rosenmiiller: Until 
the destruction of Jerusalem (¢ » 67 c0e7a1, flight 
to Pella, temporal deliverance). (2) Elsner, Kuinoel: 
Unto death. (3) Meyer: To the end of the tribula- 
tions.—It is obviously the end simply, the last day 
of the world; which comes preparatorily to every 
one in the day of his death, the last day of the indi- 
vidual Christian, The same holds good of the ad- 
vent of Christ. Even as there is an internal advent 
in connection with the external and universal advent 
of Christ, so also there is an internal end of all 
things, earnest and rehearsal of the judgment, — 
ae re testing and confirmation of the Christian’s 

aith. 


* (Nomistisch is not: legal enough, as the Edinb. tral. 
has fs, which gives nv senso in this connection, but legatia- 
tic in a bad sense a8 op d to evangelical or truly Chris- 
tian. Alford refers here to the plentiful crop of heretical 
teachers which spring up every where in the apostolic 
with the good seed of the gospel. Acts xx. 30; Gal. 1. 7-9; 
Col. ii.; 1 Tim. i. 6, 7, 20; 2 Tim. iL 18; fii. 6-8; 1 John ii. ; 
9 Pet. il.; Jude, ete. —P. 8.] 

+ (Alford refers the Té€Aos in its primary meaning to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, but in its udertor meanings 
to the day of death or 1oartyrdom for the individual, and to 
the end of ali things for the Church at large.—P. 8.) 


THE GOSPEL ACOORDING TO MATTHEW. 


Ver. 14. This gospel [good news] of the 
kingdom.—The one great joyful sign of the ap 
proaching end of the world, which contrasts with 
and outweighs all the preliminary sorrowful signs. 

In all the world.—"E vy Ay ri oixoupény 
must not be limited to the Roman Empire, as what 
follows plainly shows. 

For a witness unto all nations.— Ancient ex 
positors interpreted this of the conviction of the na. 
tions, and condemnation of the heathen. Grotius: In 
order to make known to them the stiffneckedness of 
the Jews ( pertinacia Jud@orum). Dorner: Jta uter- 
sin aut vile aut mortis adducat. ae doubtless. The 
gospel is not merely to be preached to the nations, 
but to be preached eis paptupsov. Testified to 
them faithfully, even unto martyrdom, it will be s 
witness unto them; and then it will be a witness 
concerning them and against them.* 

And shall the end come.—The end of 
the world proper. Meyer again: “The end of the 
tribulations preceding the Messiah.” 


Szeconp CrYc ie. 


The Specifie Eschatology. Premonitory Signs of the 
End of the World. (a) The Destruction of Jerw 
salem ; (b) the New Testament Period of Restrained 
Ji | Vers. 15-22; 23-28, | 


-Ver. 15. When therefore ye see.—De Wette 
and Meyer: The o 2» signifies—in consequence of 
the entering in of this reAos. Ebrard : Jesus reverts 
to the first question, the answer of the second ques 
tion being premised. Wieseler: Resumption of the 
thread broken off by the warning of vers. 3-14. Dor 
ner; Transition from the eschatological principles of 
vers, 4-14 to the historical and prophetical applies 
tion. The od» certainly signifies a transition to the 
announcement of the approaching destruction of Je 
rusalem—introduced now for practical application. 
But it looks back again to vers. 7-9, where the dis¢i- 
ples are taken up into the figure, just as they after 
ward retire, and we hear no longer dueis. 

The abomination of desolation (63 ¢Auvyne 
épnudoews.—Dan. ix. 27, COD Cpe; 
comp. Dan. xi. 81; xii. 11. On the difficult place 
in Daniel, compare Hengstenberg, Hivernick, and 
Stier (Discourses of Jesus, on this passage). Heng- 
stenberg (Christologie des A. T."s, vol. iii. p. 494) 


* [Dr. Nast, and others, rogard ver. 14 as the cheering 
key-note echoing through and above all the doleful sounds 
of this prophecy. “Though ever so many dazzling pseudo- 
Mes-iahs arise, though bluody wars and wild tumult fill tbe 
world, though the existing order of things be overturned by 
the storm of revolutions or by the migratiuns of whole na- 
tions, though the earth be visited by devastating pesti- 
lence, or be shaken in its very foundations —notwithstand- 
ing all this, the gospel of the kingdom, of that heer k 
dom of God and His Anointed, shall be published to 4 
nations, so that all eae have an opportunity to accept if, 
and that it may be a witness against them if they reject it 
Judge Jonzs: “The universal promulgation of the guspel fs 
the true sign of the end, both in the [narrow and restricted] 
sense in which the disciples put the auanee and in the 
[wider and unive sense, which in the Saviour's mind it 
really involved.” The preaching of the gospel throughout 
the Roman world preceded the end of the Jewish sagt 
the promulgation of the gospel throughcut the sehove War: 
will be the sign of the end of the aia» ovros. “The gigat 
tic missionary operations of our oe bel says O. von URe 
Laci, “*bavo bruught us considerably nearer to the 
ment of this word of our Lord.” ALrorp: “The apostasy 
of the latter days, and the universal dispersion of misionh, 
ure the two great signs of the end drawing near."—P. 5.} 


CHAP. XXIV. 15-28. 
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translates, “ and over the top of abomination comes 
the destroyer.” The top of abomination is then the 
summit of the temple desecrated by abomination ; 
and upon this summit comes the desolater. But the 
_desolater would then form an antithesis to the abom- 
ination. We venture to translate: “ And even to the 
summit (double sense: to the uttermost, and to the 
top of the sanctuary, mentioned before) come the 
abominations, the ravagers (the singular instead of 
the plural, comp. Prov.xxvii. 9), and until destruc- 
tion, which is firmly decreed, is poured out upon the 
wasters.” See many other interpretations in Meyer's 
Com. [4th ed. p. 448]. The Sept. is in sense cor- 
rect: wal dl 1d iepby BdeAvyua Trav epnudceny. 
Comp. 1 Macc. i. 55; 2 Macc. vi. 2. This abomi- 
nation of desolation has been variously interpreted. 
(1) The Fathers: The statue of Titus [or Hadrian] 
supposed to haye been erected on the site of the 
desolated temple,—which is questionable. (2) Je- 
rome: The imperial statue, whith Pilate caused to 
be set up (Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 9, 2). (8) Elsner, 
Hug: The raging of the zealots.* (4) Meyer: The 
vile and loathsome abominations practised by the 
conquering Romans on the place where the temple 
stood. (5) Grotius, Bengel, de Wette, and others: 
The Roman eagles, ba anilitery ensigns, 80 hateful to 
the Jews. This explanation we adhere to, as most 
consistent with B3éAuvyua. The Roman eagles, 
rising over the site of the temple, were the sign 
the holy place had fallen under the dominion of the 
idolaters. (Comp. Wieseler in the Géttingen Quar- 


erly for 1846, p. 183 sq. 
Spoken of by Davtel—Wieecler : “ Which is 


an expression of the prophet Daniel.” As Daniel 
describes it. 

In the holy place.—Mark xiii. 14, 3rou od der. 
Meyer insists that it was the temple ground ; Bengel, 
de Wette, and Baumgarten-Crusius, Palestine gen- 
erally, but especially the territory round Jerusalem, 
“ because, after the capture of the temple, it would 
._ be too late to flee.” This extends the meaning too 

far, while Meyer confounds the present passage with 
the text of Daniel. It was to be to the disciples a 
sign, when the abomination of desolation touched 
the holy place; and they were not to wait until it 
reached the temple. This, therefore, signified the 
beleaguering of the holy city. Jesus gives the 
longest term for delay; but does not forbid an 
earlier flight. 

‘Let him that readeth understand.—This is 
not a word of Jesus, as‘Chrysostom and, after him, 
many have ce ; which would in that case point 
to the reading of Daniel.t It is a word of the Evan- 

list (de Wette, Meyer), which seems to intimate 
the near approach of these signs, ¢. ¢., the beginning 
of the Jewish war. The passage is important in its 


“|So also Stier, Alford, Wordsworth, and Nast, who 
refer the words to the interna] desecration of the temple by 
the Jewish zealots under pretence of defending it. See 
Joseph. Bell. Jud. iv. 6, 8. But Wordsworth in a long 
note, which “introduces much mystical and irrelevant mat- 
ter,” gives the prophecy of Danie] a wider application: (1) 
to the idol statue of Jupiter set up in the temple by Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes (comp. 1 Macc. i. 54, where that idol is ex- 
pressiy called: B3eAuvypa épnudceus ex) 7d Buctacri7- 


prov): (2) to the desecration of the zealots in the Jewish 
war; (3) to the setting up cf the bishop of Romo on the 
altar of God, and the abominations of the papacy, “the man 
of sin ee the temple of God” (2 Thess. if. 4).—P. 8.] 

¢ [Proba ly with reference tc the words of the angel to 
Daniel (ix. 25): “Know therefore and understand.” 80 
Stier, Nast, Wordsworth.—P. 8.] 


that: 


bearing upon the origin of this Gospel and the time 
of its composition.* 

Ver. 16. Flee into the mountains.—This was 
fulfilled in the flight of the Christians to Pella: 
Euseb. iii. 5. Several Christians received, before 
the war, according to Eusebius, a divine direction for 
the congregation, that it should forsake the city and 
betake itself to Pella, in Pera. 

Ver, 17. Let him not come down.—This and 
the following are concrete descriptions of the most 
extreme haste in escape, in which they must not be 
hindered by any motives of selfishness or conve- 
nicnce. The allusion is to the flight of Lot from 
Sodom, and Lot’s wife, Luke xvii. 32.—Not oome 
down.—Some think this was a hint that they should 
flee over the flat roofs (Winer, sub v. Dach); ac- 
cording to Bengel, “ne scalas intertores, sed ex- 
teriores des .’ The manner of escape, how- 
ever, was not described beforehand, here or else- 
where. It was said only, that no one must go down 
into the house again, to carry away with him all 
kinds of encumbrances. . 

Ver. 20. Nor on the Sabbath.—-On the Sab 
bath the Jew might go a distance of only two thou- 
sand ells or cubits [about an English mile], Acts i. 
12; Jos, Antig. xiii. 8, 4. This ordinance was 
based upon Exod. xvi. 29. (Lightfoot on Luke xxiv. 
50.) According to Wetstein, however, the Rabbins 
made many casuistical exceptions. De Wette asks: 
“How does this scrupulous anxiety agree with the 
Saviour’s liberal view on the Sabbath?” Meyer 
explains, that many scrupulous Jewish Christians + 
would hardly be able to rise above the legal prescrip- 
tion concerning the Sabbath-journey. But both 
these forget that the Jewish custom with regard to 
travelling on the Sabbath [the shutting of the gates 
of cities, etc.] would make the Christians’ journey- 
ing on that day infinitely more difficult, ‘even al- 
though they themselves might be perfectly free from 
any scruple. They would, in addition to other em- 
barrassments, expose themselves to the severest per- 
secutions of Jewish fanaticism, and be denounced as 
apostates and traitors to the religion of their fathers. 

Ver. 21. For then shall great tribula- 
tion.—A sketch of the history of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, Comp. Luke xxi. 20 sqq., and Joseph. 
Bell. Jud. Heubner: “According to Josephus, not 
less than eleven hundred thousand Jews perished in 
this war. The siege took place at the time of the 
crowded festival. Since the rejection of Christ, the 
Jewish people has been in a state of slavery, and dis- 
persed over the earth. Immediately after the war, 
ninety thousand were carried away.” By the great- 
ness of the terror, which the Lord only hints at cir- 
nas they were to measure the swiftness of their 

ight, 

Ver. 22. And except those days should be 
shortened, ¢xoA08#0ncav.—What days? and 
how shortened? According to our view (Leben 
Jesu, ii. 8, 1269), the destruction of Jerusalem sig- 
nified and was the actual beginning of the end of the 
world, inasmuch as it was the judgment upon the 


* (Alford regards the words as an ecclesiastical note, like 
the doxology to the Lord's Prayer, vi. 13, for liturgical use. 
It must be admitted that in the first three Gospels there 
occaors no similar case of a subjective insertion calling atten- 
tion to any event or discourse. But Alford’s hypothesis is 
thrown out of the question by the unanimons testimony of 
the critical authorities in favor of the passage.—P. S.] 

t (Not: Jews und Christiane, as tho Edinb, tnul. has it, 
See Meyer, p. 445.—P. 8.] 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


Jewish people, which forms the counterpart of the 
world’s judgment upon Christ, and because the 
heathen world was involved in the guilt and in the 
punishment of the Jewish world. Then those days 
are the days of the destruction of Jerusalem, as the 
days of the great preliminary judgment. Those days 

as days of judgment, represented as shortened. 
Lightfoot (with allusion to rabbinical notions about 
shortened days, in opposition to Josh. x. 13) and 
Fritzsche understand the word of the shortened 
length of the days. Meyer, on the other hand (fol- 
lowing de Wette), refers the expression to the dimin- 
ishing of the number of the days; and deduces from 
the saying generally the earlier occurrence of the 
end of the world itself (ver. 29)." But how should 
men be saved through their passing all the swifter 
out of the burning of Jerusalem into the burning of 
the entire world itself? The verb xoAoBdée means to 
mutilate, to cut off. Thus, then, the days of the 
New Testament dispensation are, under the judicial 
point of view, or with reference to the judgment as 
already begun, modified days of judgment—a season 
of grace. To this points the conclusion, “no man 
would be saved.” Shortened—that is, in the divine 
counsel. 

The elect (Gen. xviii. 23) are not merely those 
who at the time of the destruction of Jerusalem were 
believers in Christ, but all who, according to the 
divine decree, should become believers down to the 
end of the world. Ebrard: There follows an etas 
paulo saltem felicior, which Meyer denies, with- 
out sufficient reason, because he thinks that the 
hastening ¢ of the end of the world will be the 
means of salvation for many. This is inconsistent 
with 2 Pet. iii. 9. 

Ver. 23. Then if any man shall say unto 
you.—Meyer: Tére, then, when the desolation of 
the temple and the flight shall take place. But this 
is inconsistent with what follows. The rére points 
to the New Testament interval between the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the end of the world. 

Ver. 24. False Christs.—The pev3dxpioros 
must needs be an dy7/ xpioros, and conversely (see 
my Positive Dogmatik, p. 1267.}—False prophets 
must be understood only of false Christian teachers. 
Meyer thinks of false prophets among the Jews, 
according to Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 18, 4; Kuinoel, 
of such as should give themselves out to be prophets 
raised up from the dead,—Elias, or others ; Grotius, 


* (Similarly Greswell and Alford, who refer to the va- 
rious causes which combined to shorten the sicgo of Jcrusa- 
lem: (1) Herod Agrippa had begun to fortify the walls of 
Jerusalem against any attack, but was stopped hy orders 
from Claudius about 42 or 43. (2) The Jews being divided 
into factions, had totally neglected any preparations against 
the siege. (3)The magazines of corn and provision wero 
just burned before the arrival of Titus (wA}y OAl you wdyra 
Tov oiTov, says Joseph. Bell, Jud. v. 1, 5). (4) Titus ar- 
rived suddenly, and the Jews voluntarily abandoned parts 
of the fortitication. (5) Titus himself confessed that he 
owed his Maoatd to God, who took the fortifications of the 
Jows (Bell, Jud. vi. 9,1). “Some such providential short- 
ening of the great days of tribulation, and hastening of God's 
ae had kingdom, is here promixed for the latter times.”— 


tiIn German: Beaschleun , and not delay as the 
Edinb, trsl. has it, thus perverting the original into the very 
opposite. Meyer (see his Com. on Matt. p. 895 sq. 3d ed, to 
which Lange refers, or p. 446 uf the 4th ed. which I mostly 
usc) contines the elec? to the Christian believers at the time 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, and hence thinks that the 
hastening of the end will facilitate their salvation by short- 
ening the period of trial and probation and diminishing the 
danger of apostasy. But Lange differs from this view, as 

pears froin the ohne Grund, and the reference to 2 Pet. 

- 9, both of which are omitted in the Edinb. tral.—P. 8.) 


of apostles of the false Messiahs. But compare, m 
opposition to all these, 2 Thess. ii. and Rev. xvi. 1% 
A Christian prophet is the announcer of a new devel- 
opment, or reform, or formation in the doctrine and 
life of the Church. A false prophet is an ecclesias- 
tical revolutionist ; which, however, he may be ins 
despotic or absolutistic sense, as well as in a demo- 
cratic or radical, In the domain of doctrine, both 
characters may combine in one. 

Great signs and wonders.—That is, such in 
appearance. Adéagovg: is not merely promise; 
nor is it in the real sense give ; but somewhat as in 
a scenic represeptation,—promised with ostentation, 
and accomplished in appearance. 

Ver. 26. In the desert; in the secret cham- 
bers.—In both cases, Behold / Not merely “apo 
calyptic painting,” as Meyer says. Behold indicates 
sensation and excitement. The general ides is, that 
Christ is not identified with a particular party or 
sectional interest. Christ “in the desert,” according 
to the analogy of John the Baptist in the wildernesa, 
signifies the supposition that Christ would be found 
certainly in the ascetic and monastic form of life. 


In opposition to this view stands the declaration that 


he is éy rors rayelors. The rayzetov means especially 
the chamber of treasure and provision; and Christ 
in the secret chambers points to the secular forms 
of millennarianism, that Christ is to be found in an 
external Church, with all ite temporalities and glory. 
(Mormonism and Communism.) . 

Ver. 27. For as the lightning.—The light 
ning has indeed a place where it appears first ; but 
it is universal in its shining, visible from the eastern 
to the western horizon. So will Christ at His appear 
ing manifest Himself by an unmistakeable brightness, 
irradiating the whole earth. It is not here, then, 
the mere suddenness that is meant, but rather the 
omnipresent, unmistakeable, and fearful visibility. 
The majestic glory of the lightning, and its effect 
in purifying the air, are here silent concomitants. 

Ver. 28. Where the carcass is.—<A universal 
law of nature, which reflects the higher law of the 
moral, and especially of the Christian, world. The 
eagles here are carrion vultures which were num- 
bered by the ancients with the race of eagles 
Comp. Job xxxix. 830; Hoe. viii. 1; Hab. i & 
[Plin. Hist. Nat. ix.8.] The figure gives a profound 
and strong expression of the necessity, inevitable 
ness, and universality of judgment. As the carcase 
everywhere attracts the carrion-eaters, so do moral 
corruption and ripened guilt everywhere demand the 
judgment. The bearing of this proverbial word in 
the text is somewhat more difficult. The following 
are some interpretations : (1) Christ is the food (the 
carcass !), believers the eagles: Theophylact, Calvin, 
Calovius. (Jerome even went so far as to find in 
the wraua a reference to the death of Christ) * 


* (80 also Chrysostom (the congregated eagles are the 
assembly of saints and martyrs) and Euthymius Zigabenus, 
Among modern interpreters Dr. Wordsworth soberly de 
fends this untenable patristic interpretation: ~ As kecn asi 
the sense of the eagle for the Twa, so sharp-sighted wil 
be true Christians to discern, and flock to, the body of 
Christ.” The reason, ho thinks (with Jerome), why Uhrit 
calls Himself here #7@ya@ is, because He eaces us by His 
death. He, too, quotes Ps. ciil 5 and Isa. x1. 81 (as Jerome 
did before), to rene that saints may be compared to eagles 
who renew their youth and fly up with wings to Christ and 
will be caught up with Him in the clouds. But s reference 
of xT@ua to the sacred body of tho Saviour, which never 
saw corruption, violates evory principle of good taste aad 
propriety.—P. 8.) 
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(2) The carcass means those who die to themselves ; 
the eagles, the gis of the Holy Spirit: Grotius, 
(3) Jerusalem and the Jews are the carcass ; attract- 
ing the Roman legions with their eagles: Lightfoot, 

olf, de Wette (the last doubtful). (4) Meyer: 
“ The carcass is a figure of the spiritually dead ; and 
ouraxOhoovra: (that is, at the advent) of derof repre- 
sents the same as is described in ch, xiii. 41, that is, 
the angels sent out by Christ.” Doubtless the 
figure of the eagles will express the necessity and 
inevitableness of the advent, as the figure of the 
lightning expresses the unmistakeableness and awful 
grandeur of its signs. But then the carcass must 
represent the moral corruption and decay of the 
world itself; and the eagles the judgment, not only 
in its personal, but also in its physical, elements and 
forces.* The only question is, whether the word 
merely looks back to ver. 27, or also to ver. 26. 
Kauffer thinks the latter exclusively: “‘ Believe them 
not who say that Chrisf is here or there; they are 
predatores avidi.” If we také the saying in ver. 28 
as a conclusive glance back upon the whole section 
from 15 downward, the choice of the figure is at 
once explained. In the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the judgment will begin by the appearance of the great 
carrion eagles (there is included a manifest allusion to 
the Roman eagles). From that time it will go on 
through the whole new period ; and find its expres- 
sion in continuous local judgments throughout the 
gracious period of the shortened days of judgment : 
hence 8wov ¢dv. At last the judgment will extend to 
the whole morally corrupt st spiritually dead world. 
Ver. 28 then comprehends and sums up the whole 
series of judgments from ver. 15-27. 


Tarp Cycle. 
The Specific Eschatology. The Appearance of the 
Tscd of the World itself,—Vns. 29-44. ‘ 

Ver. 29. After the tribulation of those days. 
—Here begins the representation of the end of the 
world, or rather the beginning of the end, the xapov- 
ola, the advent of Christ. The 6Atpis Tay Huepay 
éxeyoy is not the same as the OAiis weydAn (ver. 
21), which betokens the destruction of Jerusalem. 
It is rather a new @Atus, in which the restrained 
days of judgment under the Christian dispensation 
issue (ver. 22), and which are especially character- 
ized by the stronger temptations of pseudo-messianic 
powers. Thus, when this 6Aif:s of temptations has 
reached its climax (comp. 2 Thess. ii. 8; Rev. xiii.; 
ch. xiv.), then tnmediately («b0éws) the great 
catastrophe will come. Meyer, following de Wette 
and others [A. Clarke, Robinson, Owen}, refers the 
immediately to what is said of the destruction of 
Jerusalem,.and calls the dissenting explanations of 
Bengel, Ebrard, Diisterdieck, etc., dogmatic. But 
there is also a dogmatism of the abstract modern 
exegesis. The grounds of our distinctions in these 
crises are plain enough in the record: (1) The 
cyclical nature of the representation, after the 
analogy of the apocalyptic style; (2) the distinc- 
tion between the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
New Testament period of mitigated and restrained 
woes. The favorite modern hypothesis most un- 


* [Similarly Atrorp: The ™7@ua is the whole world, 
the aerol the angels of vengeance. Ses Deut. xxviil. 49, 
bee oe ad here referred to; also Ivsea viii 1, Mab. 
L &—P. 


reasonably places all the temptations described in 
vers. 24—26 in the time of the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. But the «i @éws describes the nature of tho 
final catastrophe, that it will be at once swift, sur 
prisingly sudden, and following upon a development 
seemingly slow and gradual. Thus, throughout the 
whole course of history, the swift epochs follow the 
slow process of the periods. We need not, however, 
translate «eb Oéws by suddenly, i. ¢., unexpectedly, 
with Hammond and Schott; but still less assume 
that the destruction of Jerusalem is here again intro- 
duced (Kuinoel).* 

The sun shall be darkened.—Dorner, figura- 


.tively : ““Sun, moon, and stars signify the Nature- 


worship of the heathen; the whole passage, there- 
fore, must mean the fall of heathenism after the fall 
of Judaism.” - But it is manifest that the beginning 
of the cosmical end of all is the subject here ; as in 
2 Pet. iii, 12; Rev. xx. and xxi.; comp. Joel iii 
8 aqq.; Isa. xxxiv. 4; xxiv. 21; Dan. vii. 13.+ 
The stars shall fall from heaven.—Isa. xxxiv. 
4, 1. The stars shall lose their light: Bengel, Pau- 
lus, Olshausen. 2. Allegorically: the downfall of 
the Jewish commonwealth: Wetstein, ctc. 8. Dor 
ner: “The fall of the heathen star-worship.” 4. 
Augustine: Obscuration of the Church.¢ 5. Calvin: 
Phenomenal appearances of falling stars (secundum 
hominum sensum). 6. Meteors and shooting stars, 
popularly mistaken for real stars: Fritzsche, Kuin- 
oel, de Wette [Owen]. 7. Meyer thinks that the 
words are to be understood /iterally ; the stars in 
general being spoken of according to the notion 
that they were fixed in the heaven. (Comp. Kno- 
bel on Isa. p. 245.) This would ascribe an astro- 
nomical error to Christ, or make Him acquiesce in 
a popular error. 8. They may be limited to the stars 
which belong to the planetary family, of which this 
earth is one, and the falling of the stars may be un- 
derstood of the dissolution of their planetary connec- 
tion with the sun; that is, the idea is here poetically 


* [Alford thinks that all the difficulties connected with 
eb0éws have arisen from confuunding the partial fulfilment 
of the prophecy with its wltimaté one. Wordsworth 
quotes froin Glassius, Philol. Sacra, p. 447, the fullowing 
remark on ev@éws: “Non ad nostrum computum, sed 
dicvinum, in que dies mille sunt unus dies.” Ps. xc. 4; 3 
Pet. itl. & Hence the whole interval between the first and 
the second coming of Christ is called the dust time, or the 
last hour, ¢oxatn Spa, 1 John if. 18: 1 Cor, x. 11; 1 Pet 
iv. 7: Heb. i. 2, ete. In the Apostles’ Creed, too, We imme- 
diately add to the article on the ascension and the sitting at 
the right hand of God, the words: “from thence Ile shall 
come again to judge the quick and the dead.” Dr. Nast, to 
avoid the difficulties which beset the ante-millennarian inter- 
pretation of ev@éws (Stier, Ebrard, Auberlen, Alferd), as 
well as that which refers vers. 29 aqq. to the da-truction of 
Jerusalom (A. Clarke, and others), proposes a fizurative ine 
terpretation of vers. 29-86, and sees here a picture of a mh 
dicial visitation of nominal Christendom by Christ, in order 
to destroy all ungodly institutions and principles in Church 
and State, of which visitation the overthrow of the Jewish 
polity was but a type, and which itself is, in turn, the full 
type of the final and total overthrow of all powers of dark- 
ness on the great day of judgment.” Consequentiy the 
Lord's coming, as described in vera, 39-86, wonld be merely 
a providential coming, which precedes His final, personal 
coming. See below.—P. 8.] 

+ [Owen: A total eclipse of the sun. Whedon under- 
stands here visible phenomena of the heavens at the visible 
appearance of Christ. See Nast.—P. 8.] 

¢ {So also Wordsworth, who gives these words a double 
sense, a physical and spiritual: “The sun shall be darkened, 
—i. a, the solar livht of Christ's truth shall be dimined, the 
lanar orb of the Church shall he obscured by heresy and une 
belief, and some who once shone brightly as stars in the 
firmament of the Church shall fall from their place.” Simi 
larly Alford. —P. 8.) 
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depicted, that the planetary solar system will be 
changed into a heavenly constitution, in which the 
planets will be independent of the sun, and them- 
selves become self-enlightened stars (comp. Rev. xxi. 
23). It is to be observed that the heaven (dorépes 
&wd Tov ovpavon) and the heavena (al 8urdues 7 ov 
evpaywr) are distinguished. 

And the powers of the heavens (plural).—1. 
The common acceptation is, the host of stars. (Isa. 
xxxiv. 4; Ps, xxxiii. 6; 2 Kings xvii. 16.) 2. The 
angel-world: Olshausen, after the Fathers. 8. Rev- 
olution in cosmical relations and laws. (Lange’s 
Leben Jesu, ii. 8, p. vba i 

Ver. 30. And then shall appear.—A cosmical 
transformation, which also affects the earth as in a 
transition state (Pollok’s Course of Time), prepares 
the way for the sign of Christ; this announces His 
immediate coming. 

The sign of the €on of Man.—1. Chrysos- 
tom [Hilary, Jerome, Wordsworth], etc.: The sign 
of across in the heaven. 2. Olshausen: The star 
of the Messiah (Num. xxiv. 17): 8. Fritzsche, 
Ewald: The Messiah Himself. [So also Bengel: 
Ipse erit signum sui, Luc. ii, 12.] 4. Schott: No 
other than what is described in ver. 29. 5. Rud. 
Hoffmann: “An appearance resembling a man, 
which was scen in the Holiest during the siege 
of Jerusalem.” But this is, as Meyer objects, a 
mere fable related by Ben Gorion. 6. Meyer: “A 
luminous appearance, the forerunner of the 3da of 
the Messiah ;” de Wette, “a kind of Shechinah.” + 
7. But why not the Shechinah or the ddfa of Christ 
itself? It is the shining glory of the manifestation 
in genera] as distinct from the personal manifestation 
itself; comp. ch. xii. 88; xvi. 1; xvii. 2. 

And then shall all the tribes of the earth 
mourn, etc.—The expressions edyorrar, Syov- 
vat, have a striking alliteration, which cannot be 
imitated in the translation.{ The former, «éxrec@ai, 
does not mean merely a mourning in the common 
sense of the word, but a ritual, solemn lamentation, 
as in the penitent beating the breast, and especially 
the deep mourning over the dead; and Sxreca 
means a significant and spiritually exalted, though 
real, beholding. Thus we must interpret the two 
words here. But it is to be especially noted that 
the tribes of the earth in both cases are s0 over- 
powered by the events, that they are involuntarily 
constrained to form, in the unity of their expressions 
of feeling, one chorus. Meyer: “ Mfourn: for, what 
total change in the state of things, what rending and 
revolution of all the relations of life, what de 
cisive catastrophes will declare themselves to be at 
hand in the judgment and changing of the aidaves!” 
The lamentation of penitence (Dorner) is not exclud- 
ed. Ewald: “Then will the lamentation over the 
crucifixion of Christ so long delayed be taken up,” 
—rather, consummated ; for Christendom § has con- 


*(Alford: “Suv. tT. vdpavay, not the stare just 
mentioned; nor the angels, spoken of ver. 81; but most 
probably the greater heavenly bodies, distinguished from the 
aarépes (Gen. L 16), typically: the influences which rule 
aia society and make the political weather fair or foul.” 


+ (Similarly Alford, who refers to the star of the Wise 
Men for illustration, but at the same time inclines to tho 
patristic view that this sign by which all shall know the ap- 
proach of Christ, will probably be a cross.—P. 8.) 

¢ [Lange endcavors to render it in his German Version 
by : slehon weinen (im Trauerchor) und sehen erscheinen 
(sm Schauerchor)—rather artificial The Edinb. tral. omits 
the allusion altugetber.—P. 8.) 

§ [In German: Die Christenheté, i. a, the whole body of 


‘THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


tinued that lamentation from the beginning.—All 
the tribes of the earth.—The reces and peoples: 
intimating that social and political relations are now 
dissolved, and that the original national types of 
nature are now distinctly prominent. 

-Ver. 81. And He shall send His angels — 
Meyer: “Out of the clouds of heaven, 1 Thesa. iv, 
16, 17; comp. afterward ver. 33” (9). But the pas- 
sage 1 Thess. iv. 16 shows only that the faithful, 
who at the end of the world will be changed, or 
have part in the first resurrection, will joyfully go to 
meet the Lord at His coming in the form of spirit- 
life. But that the end of the world does not close in 
one moment, is taught by Paul also in 1 Cor. xv. 
24: “Christ is the first-fruits. Afterward they that 
are Christ’s, when He shall come. Afterward the 
end.” Between the first and the second crisis there 
intervenes a period; so also probably between the 
second and the third. This period is intimated in 
John v. 25; comp. v. 28 But in this present 
section a serics of judicial acts are clearly distin- 
guished. First, the judgment upon the clerical 
office, ver. 45; then upon the collective Church, ch. 
xxv. 1; then upon its individual members, ver. 14; 
finally, upon all nations, ver. 81. This series of 
judgments points to a period of the royal admin 
istration of Christ upon earth, which in the fuller 
eschatologicat development of Rev. xx. is repre 
sented in the symbolical form of a thousand years’ 
kingdom, Thus, as the great crisis of the destruc 
tion of Jerusalem unfolds itself into a period which 
closes only with the appearance of Christ, so again 
the crisis of the appearance of Christ is the germ of 
a period which is consummated in the general judg- 
ment and the end of the world. But the millennial 
kingdom is, in its totality, the great last day of 
separation and cosmical revolution, out of which the 
present world will issue in heavenly glorification. — 
The sending of Christ thus collects together the 
faithful around the Lord upon earth; although the 
greeting and reception is to be regarded as conducted 
in the clouds, that is, at the point of transition be 
tween the old and the new spiritual kingdom. . 

With a great sound of a trumpet.—De Wet 
te: “It is to be construed, either: with a trumped 
of loud sound, or, better: with a great sound of a 
trumpet.” Compare PIM “EID Dip, Ex. xix. 16 
Trumpets occur in the Old Testament in connectica 
with the theophany, and in the New Testament in 
connection with the Christophany (1 Thess. iv. 16; 
1 Cor. xv. 52; and in Rev.); probably, because they 
had a sacred use among the Israelites (Num. x 
1-10). Olshausen would fain understand the angel 
and the trumpet allegorically of the proclamatien 
of the gospel by the Apostles. We prefer to place 
the emphasis here upon the trumpet. The Apoce 
lypse distinguishes various trumpets, which follow 
each other, becoming more and more important, and 
therefore giving a stronger sound as they proceed. 
It speaks of seven trumpets (ch. viii. 6; xi. 15) 
And from this section it appears that by these 
eachatological trumpets are meant cosmical revolu- 
tions, as the theocratical trumpets signified social 


Christians, but not: Christianity (German: Christenthem) 
ns the Edinb. edition faleely translates here and els where 
(comp. p. 894, note). So in the preceding sentence, this tre. 
has repea for taken up, mistaking the German ract- 
holen (to fetch up, to make up for past neglect) for wieder- 
holen. In the following sentence we read the “original 
natural types of nature,” for national types a aa 
Naturtypen),—no doubt a mere printing error.—P. 6.] 
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revolutions among nations, and typical victories of 
God's people over the heathen. Meyer correctly 
observes that the individual angels are not here 
represented as blowing trumpets, but that the trum- 
pet precedes the voice of the angel, as its preparatory 
cry, 1 Thess. iv. 16; that is, the cosmical signs pre- 
cede the spiritual manifestations. 

Ver. 31. And they shall gather together His 
elect.—Here the ‘resurrection of the elect (the first 
resurrection, primarily) is declared. Properly, gather 
together into one place, émiouvdtouor. Meyer: “ That 
is, to Him where He is just about to make His ap- 
pearance on earth.”—His elect.—That is, with the 
appearance of the Lord, His Church also, hitherto 
scattered and concealed among the nations, will be 
fully united and appear in festable array. The bride 
of Rev. xxi. 9. Meyer refutes many spiritualizing 
and enfeebling interpretations ; such as “the preach- 
ing of the gospel” (Lightfoot),—‘‘ the preservation of 
Christians at the destruction of Jerusalem ” (Kuinoel). 

Ver. 32. Now from the fig-tree learn the 
parable, 4rd St ris cunts wadere Thy 
xapaBudAny.— They were to take from the fig- 
tree a parable (not merely a similitude), namely, the 
particular parable which illustrates the sudden ap- 

ce of the end of the world. The peculiarity of 
_ the fig-tree is this, that the blossom comes before the 
leaf—the fruit leads on the leaves. Thus, when the 
leaves are unfolded, the summer or the harvest (@¢pos) 
is nigh. The leaves here are the cosmical revolutions 
already mentioned; but the summer harvest is the 
advent of Christ itself. When the great signs appear, 
the Lord will soon come. 

Ver. 33. So likewise ye :—who should make a 
special application of what is a natural observation of 
all. When ye shall see all these things :—not 
the signs from ver. 15 to ver. 29 (Meyer), but the 
cosmical signs of ver. 20, for which the others are 

oratory. 
PiThat it is near, even at the doors.—(1) Olshau- 
sen: The kingdom of God. (2) Ebrard: The judg- 
ment. (3) Grotius, de Wette, Meyer: The Messiah. 
@) The end, } wapovala Kai 7 cuvTéAcia TOU aiwvos. 
or that was what the disciples were asking abvut, 
ver. 3; comp. ver. 14. Especially the former. 

Ver. 34. Verily I say unto you, This genera- 
tion shall not pass away.—1. Jerome: The hu- 
man race.* 2, Calovius: The Jewish nation.¢ 3. 
Maldonatus: The creation. 4. De Wette, Meyer: 
That present generation. Luther: “ All will begin 

to take place now inthis time, while ye live :” that is, 
e will survive the beginning of these events. So 
tarke, Lisco, Gerlach. But Christ here speaks of 
the end of the world. - 5. The body of My disciples, 
the generation of believers. So Origen, Chrysostom, 
and others, also Paulus. Meyer raises here his 
usual protest against doctrinal prejudice involved ; 
but what doctrinal interest could Paulus, the rational- 
ist, have in this interpretation? This generation 
means the generation of those who know and discern 
these signs. Since the words of ver. 33, “* So like- 
wise ye,” etc., could not have their literal fulfilment 
in the disciples themselves, the Lord extends the 
éuefs of ver. 33 by the 4 yered abn, ver. 34. But 
that He would have the word so understood, is 


*fJeromo is undecided: “Aué omne genus hominum 
ticat, aut iter Judaorum.—P. 8. 

+ (So Dorner, Stier, Nast, Alford, and Wordsworth. The 
latter, however, assigns to yeved a double sense, applyin 
it first to the literal Israel, and then to the spiritual Israe 
thus combining interpretation 2. with that 5&.—P. 8.] 


proved by the declaration of ver. 35, “My words 
shall not pass away.” The words referred to 
are here the living words concerning these last things ; 
and they do not pass away, only when and because 
they find in every yeved of believers those who con- 
tinuously carry on those words.—Not away. 
—This cannot mean, “not remain unfulfilled” (de 
Wette). That is self-understood, especially as “ hea- 
ven and earth” had just been spoken of. The Lord 
here expresses His assurance that His words will re- 
main eternal words in a perpetual Church—in a 
Church, also, disposed to look for and hasten unto 
the fulfilment of Liis words concerning the “last 


fi add the note of Alford: “ As this is one of the 
points on which the rationalizing interpreters (de 
Wette, etc.) lay most stress to shew that the prophe- 
cy has failed, it may be well to shew that yeved has 
in Hellenistic Greek the meaning of a race or family 
of people. See Jer. viii. 3 in LXX.; compare ch. 
Xxili. 36 with ver. 35, ¢povedcate . . . but this gen- 
eration did not slay Zacharias—so that the whole 
people are addressed : see also ch. xii. 45, in which the 
meaning absolutely requires this sense (see note there) : 
see also Luke xvii. 25; Matt. xvii. 17; Luke xvi. 8, 
where yevea is predicated both of the viol rod aiavos 
rovrov, and the viol rod pwrds, Acts ii. 40; Phil. ii. 
15. In all these places, yeyed is = yévos, or nearly 
ao; having it is true a more pregnant meaning, im- 
plying that the character of one generation stamps 
iself upon the race, as here in this verse also.—This 
meaning of yeved is fully conceded by Dorner; ‘ om- 
nes reor concessuros, vocem +. si eam vertas @as, 
multas easque plane insuperabiles ciere difficultates, 
contextum vero et orationis progressum flagitare sig- 
nificationem gentis, nempe Judworum.’ (Stier, ii. 502.) 
The continued use of wapépxouai, in verses 34, 35, 
should have saved the commentators from the blun- 
der of imagining that the then living generation was 
meant, seeing that the prophecy is by the next verse 
carried on to the end of all things; and that, as mat- 
ter of fact, the Apostles and ancient Christians did 
continue to expect the Lord's coming, after that genera- 
tion had passed away. But, aa Buicr well remarks, 
‘there are men foolish enough now to say, heaven and 
earth will never pass away, but the words of Christ 
pass away in course of time ;—of this, however, we 
wait the proof.’ ii. 505.”—P. 8.] 

Vers, 34 and 85. Till all these things be ful- 
filled.—Schott, erroneously : “The destruction of 
Jerusalem.” Fritzsche: “ The signs of the coming.” 
Better: Both the signs and the coming itself. The 
Scripture knows nothing, however, of an actual pass- 
ing away of heaven and earth; only of a dissolution 
of the old condition of things in the transmutation 
of heaven and earth, 2 Pet. iii. 7, 8. 

Ver. 36. But of that day.—Surely there is no 
contradiction here to ver. 84, but only to Meyer's 
and de Wette’s exegesis of ver. 34, in which the 
Evangelist is asserted to have erroneously predicted 
that the then present generation would survive the 
end of the world. Meyer, indeed, thinks this the 
meaning, that, while all would take place during the 
time of that generation, the more exact statement 
of the day and hour was not to be given. But we 
have here rather that distinction between the religious 
measure of time and the chronological measure of 
time, which runs through the whole of the apocalyp- 
tic part of the New Testament (1 Thess, ; 2 Thess. ; 2 
Pet. iii.; Apoc.). The key is to be found in 2 Pet 
iii. 8. 
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Knoweth no one, but the Father only.— 
Meyer: “This excludes the Son, also.” Mark xiii 
82; whose not knowing ‘Lange wrongl 

mto a holy unwillingness to know, or a self-limitation 
of knowledge.’”* But Sartorius has rightly under- 
stood and adopted my interpretation. The Son 
would not prematurely reflect upon that point as a 
chronological point of time, and the Church in that 
should imitate Him.+ 

Ver. 88. Foras ... they were.—F'or, ex- 
planatory. The chronological end of the world is 
concealed by its seeming prosperity in the last days, 
as in the days of the flood. They ate, etc., emphat- 
ically : in the original all are participles, 7 po yor- 
ves, etc. [which can be better rendered in English : 
they were eating and drinking, etc., than in the Ger- 
man.—P.8.]. They lived as those who were only 
eating, etc. 

Ver. 39. And knew not until.— They knew 
nothing of what was coming; nothing even then 
when Noah went into the ark before their eyes. 

Ver. 40. The one shall be taken.—According 
to ver. 31, to be explained of the being 1 evict to- 
gether by the angels. The view of Wetstein and 
others, that the one is taken captive and the other 
allowed to flee, is contrary to the connection, and 
has a false reference to the destruction of Jerusa- 


lem. 

Ver. 41. Two women shall be grinding, 
&A4@0vcat.—The employment of female slaves, 
Exod, xi. 5; Isa. xlvii. 2, etc. “‘As now in the East, 


* [So I translate the German: ein heiliges Nichiwtesen- 
eollen, instead of the unintelligible Edinb. trsl.: a sacred 
willing not toknow. Moyer 5 ie to Lange's interpreta- 
tion as previously given in his Lt/e of Jesus, which he hero 


reasserts.—T’. 8. 

+ (Some fathers in the Arian controversy, and so Words- 
worth among recent commentators, explain that Christ 
knew personally, but did not know offclally 4 4, did not 


make known, the hour of judgment ;—but is is excluded 
by the plain meaning of oldev, as well as by ovdels and of 


&yyeAot, where such a distinction between personal and 
official knowledge is inadmissible. The older orthodox 
commentators generally took the ground that Christ knew 
the hour as God, but did not know it as man; but this rests 
on an abstract and almost dualistic se tion between the 
divine and human nature {n Christ. Alford honestly admits 
the difficulty, and assumes real ignorance for the time of 
Christ’s humiliation. “The very important addition,” he 
says, “to this verse in Mark: od 3¢ 6 vids, is indeed in- 


eluded in ei nh 6 warhp udyvos, but could hardly have been 
inferred from it, had it not been expressly stated, eee ch. xx. 
28. All attempts to soften‘or explain away this weighty truth 
must be resisted ; it will not dv to say with some commen- 
tators, ‘nescit ea nosis, which is a mere evasion :—Iin the 
course of humiliation undertaken by the Son in which He 
increased in wisdom (Luke it, 52), learned obedience (Heb. 
v. 8), uttered desires in prayer (Luke vi. 12, etc.),—thie mat- 
ter wae hidden from Him: and this is carefully to be borne 
in mind in explaining the prophecy before us.” Bat this is 
not satisfactory. It seems to me, we must assume here a 
coluntary self-limitation of knowledge, which is a part of 
the «é€vywots, and which may be iilustrated by the passage, 
1 Cor. iL 2, viz. the determination of 8t. Paul not to know 
any thing among the Corinthians (od yap Expiva Tov eldé- 
vas Tt dy buiv), except Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 
Christ could, of course, not lay aside, in the incarnation, the 
metaphysical attributes of His Divine nature, such as eterni- 
ty, but He could, by an act of His will, limit His attributes 
of power and His knowledge and refrain from their use as 
far as it was neceesary for His humiliation. His voluntarily 
not knowing or “sacred unwillingness to know,” the day of 
judgment during the days of His flesh, is a warning against 
chronological enriosity and mathematical calculation in the 
exposition of Scripture prophecy. It fs not likely that any 
theologian, however learned. should know more, or ought to 
know morv, on this point before the end than Christ Himself, 
who will judge the quick and the dead, chose to know in 
the state of His humiliation.—P. 8.] 
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women, one or two bes aa turn the handmills* 
Rosenmiiller: Morg » Robinson: Palestine). 

ese slaves sit or kneel, having the upper millstone 
in their and turning it round on the nether 
one, which is fixed. 

Ver. 48. But know this.—How momentozs the 
not knowing the hour is, the instance of the house 
holder shows. As he does not know the hour of the 
breaking in, he must always provide for the safety 
of his household. But if he knew the time and the 
hour, the necessity of constant watchfulness would 
not exist. The similitude of the thief is further ex- 
tended, 1 Thess. v. 2,4; 2 Pet. iii. 10; Rev. ii 3; 
xvi. 15. The tertium comparationis is the perfect 
surprise; and the figure has its application, not only 
to the end of the world, but also to the hour of 
death, and to those tragical catastrophes which occur 
in the history of nations as well as in the lives of in 
dividuals. All these critical periods are connccted 
with the final judgment, and form with it one 
whole. 

Ver. 44. Therefore bs ye also ready.—Be. 
cause it is the fundamental law of watchfulness to be 
always watching; and because the Son of Man will 
be generally unexpected when He comes,—therem 
like a thief in the night, that is, at a time when the 
world will be buried in profound sleep. When they 
first open their eyes, the great robbery will have been 
effected ; all their old and worldly state, in which 
they had found a false life, will have been wrested 
from them forever. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. See the preceding remarks. On the peculiar 
difficulties which exegesis finds in this eschatological 
discourse, compare de Wette and Meyer. In various 
waye it has been attempted to settle the meaning of 
the text, by a spiritual interpretation of many indi 
vidual traits (Dorner), or by referring the whole to 
the destruction of Jerusalem (Michaelis), According 
to Credner, we would have here prophecies ez events ; 
while Meyer maintains that they were not fulfilled at 
all in the manner here predicted, because the disci- 
ples confounded what Christ said of His ideal coming 
with what He said of His real or actual ing.* 
The school of Baur refer the signs preceding 
coming, and the composition of St. Matthew’s Gor 
pel, to the time of Hadrian,—a supposition which 
was meant to serve the well-known Ebionite hypothe 
sis [t. e., that the Christianity of. the original Apos- 
tles, as distinct from that of Paul, was essentially 
Judaizmg, and did not rise far above the later heresy 
of Ebionism.—P. 8.]. But, as it regards the uncer 
tainty of exposition in this passage, it can be obviat- 
ed only by making ourselves familiar with the cyclical 
method of apocalyptical representation. This is not 
to be confounded with what Bengel called the per 
spective view of the prophets, although it has some 
affinity with it (comp. my Leben Jesu, ii. p. 1259). 
According to the perspective view of the future, the 
successive critical events that lie behind each other, 
are brought near, so that the great rise into 
light like the tops of mountains, while their times of 
unfolding, the periods, are concealed behind them, or 


* (The Edinb. trsl. misnnderstands this whole passage, 
and confounds the views of Credner and Meyer: “ Accoré 
ing to Credner and Meyer.” It also omits several impor 
tant passages tn this whole section.—P. 8.]} 
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are manifest only in less prominent signs. The cy- 
oclical contemplation proceeds according to the pro- 
cess of these epochs; but in such a way that the 
whole is in each case ed under ts characteristic 
aspect, and each new starting-point is treated as an 
object brought forward into the present. The start- 
ing-point of the first epoch in this chapter ia that 
Pseudo-Messianism which began even in the apostol- 
ic age (Simon Magus). The second is the Jewish war. 
The third is the first commencement of the casmical 

and changes. The view therefore goes 
on from the in the ecclesiastical world to the 
signs in the political world, and then on to the cos- 
mical signs. They are the same stages by which 
Christianity glorifies the world. 

2. pens base ghee the historical and the 
spiritual coming of Christ, we find the principle of a 
twofold eschatological wapovcla in the ev ical 
history. Every victory of Christ in the world is a 
sign of His actual coming, and a symptom of His fu- 
ture advent. The personal resurrection of Jesus re- 
curs, and is unfolded in the first and second resurrec- 
tions. The outpouring of the Holy Spirit recurs, and 
is unfolded in the judgment and the glorification of 
the world. But these coincide in their historical in- 
fluence; the manifestation of Christ in its spread 
goes on from the individual to the people, from the 

le to mankind, from the Church to the State, 

the State to the universe, and so from death to 
the intermédiate state, from this to the resurrection. 
But the consummate ap ce of Christ is, in op- 
position to the first coming, the judgment; for, as 
the development of the seed is the harvest, so the 
development and consummation of redemption is 
separation and doom. 7 

8. Stier (Reden Jesu, fi. 539) makes the ingenious 
remark, that St. John was directed to record, in har- 
mony with his esoteric design, the last gracious pro- 
mises of our Lord’s coming again to comfort; while 
the Synoptists recorded His prophecies concerning 


the return for judgment. We have only to add, that. 


St. John’s eschatology was to be unfolded into a dis- 
tinctive apocalypse. 

4. The Progress of the Last Events.—The whole 
representation combines in one view the history of the 
nations and the history of the Church of Christ; the 
history of the earth with the history of mankind. 
From the personal history and glorification of Christ 
the world moves on in its development toward the 
end of the world, which will be at the same time the 
transformation of the world. Each cycle of it lays 
stress upon one particular stage of the development. 
Each stage has a Christian and a secular side. The 
first presents a picture of the whole develop- 
ment of the world under the Christological point of 
view, and in this the movement is more gentle. But 
more vehement is its progress from the beginning of 
the judgment, the destruction of Jerusalem, in the 
second 8 Finally, in the third stage, its swift- 
ness is like the lightning from heaven. 

5. The Destruction of Jerusalem.—Gerlach : “ This 
period was rendered more terrible to the Jews than 
we can imagine, by the fact that with Jerusalem and 
the temple the ground of all their perverted faith and 
hope was taken away. The greater and the holier 
the truth is to which error has attached itself, the 
more heart-rending is the sorrow when those who are 
involved in that error at last open their eyes.” 

6. The Doctrine of Antichristianity as the Shadow 
of Christianity.—{1) The kingdom of evil among men 
goes on side by side with the kingdom of Gud, and 


takes the form of an anticipation and distortion of 
the fundamental principles of that kingdom. (2) As 
a false and carnal anticipation it is always one step 
ahead, as the monkey precedes cd. (8) The king- 
dom of God develops itself in opposition to the king- 
dom of darkness, and vice versed, and the one becomes 
mature in conflict with the other. (4) Pseudo-Chris- 
tianity and Antichristianity are one in their principle 
and aim. (5) The last apparent triumph of Anti- 
christianity brings on the last and full manifestation 
of the victory of Christ, even His parusia. 

7. The assertion that the Apostles erred in the 
expectation of the near advent of Christ, rests on a 
confusion of the religious hope with an ordinary 
mathematical calculation, and of the majestic coming 
of Christ which is going on constantly in the process 
of history, with the last individual appearance. 

8. Christians, waiting in a heavenly frame of 
mind for their Lord, will find that He is their Friend, 
their legitimate Lord, their Royal Bridegroom. If 
they think of His coming with an earthly mind, He 
appears to them as a thief, who will strangely and 
unrighteously break in upon their earthly relations 
and possessions. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Christ the great Prophet, as the prophesier of 
His advent and of the end of the world: 1. The 
great prediction accredits the great Prophet ; 2. the 
great Prophet accredits the great prediction.—The 
fulfilled predictions of Christ are a pledge of the fub 
filment of the remainder.—The solemn thought, how 
we are rushing on toward the final consummation.— 
The patience and the wrath of God, as seen in Christ’s 
delineation of the last times: First, one day of time 
appears to stretch to a thousand years (the slow pe- 
riod); then a thousand years are as one day (the 
swift epoch, 2 Pet. iii. 4; comp. Ps. xc. 4).—The in- 
tercession of the disciples for the earthly temple, and 
the Lord’s declaration.—The opposite points of view 
from which the Lord and the disciples regarded the 
building-of Herod’s temple: 1. To them it appeared 
just risen up in renewed magnificence ; 2. to Him it 
already ap fallen a spiritual ruin into the 
flames.—The Lord’s look back from the Mount of 
Olives upon the city and the sanctuary of His people; 
or, the sacred night-discourse to the disciples con- 
cerning the end of the world.—The Lord corrects the 
question of His disciples about the last things: They 
ask first about the when, He answers with the how ; 
they ask about the last signs, He points them to the 
collective preparatory signs; they ask what will 
come before the end of the world, He shows them 
what immediately impends over themselves.—The 
wisdom of prophecy a concealment and disclosure of 
the future.—We must, like the disciples, be assured 
that the Lord cometh for manifestation and decision : 
1, That He cometh; 2. that before Him His sign 
cometh; 8. that with Him and after Him the end 
cometh.—Christ’s three great pictures of the end of 
the world: 1. Their similarity; 2. their difference. 

First Crcxz (vers. 8—14).—The Lord’ first word 
concerning the end: Take heed that no man deceive 
you.—His three words concerning the right prepara- 
tion for the end: 1. Take heed (ver. 4); 2. see that 
ye (courageous and wakeful) be not troubled (ver. 6); 
8. endure unto the end (in love, vers. 12, 13).—The 
signs of the coming of Christ and the result: 1. Eo- 
clesiastical woes (falee Christs, millennarian deceivers 
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. Of all kinds); 2. political woes (near and distant 
wars); 3. national woes (downfall and destruction of 
peoples and empires); 4. woes of nature (crises in 
the air and on the land ; famines; pestilences ; dis- 
tress of human life; earthquakes); 5. woes of the 
abyss (persecution afd apostasy); 6. all these woes 
pangs of birth (all must subserve the preaching of 
the gospel, and the spread of the kingdom of God 
among the nations. Apoc, vi.: The black horses 
behind the rider upon the white horse, his equi 
and attendants).—The prophecy of the false Messiahs 
in its comprehensive and solemn meaning: 1. It re- 
fers not only to those who present themselves with 
the title of Christ (Jewish adventurers, Barcochba, 
etc.), but also to all who assume His place in relation 
to souls (self-constituted representatives of Christ, 
lords over conscience, leaders of sects, etc.); 2. it has 
been fulfilled in the literal and spiritual meaning, and 
in a fearful manner, for our warning.—See that ye be 
not troubled ; or, he who knows how to read the 
Bible aright, will rightly read the newspapers as a 
Christian.—The true and Christian observation of 
the signs of the times.—All convulsions of the earth 
must glorify the everlasting word of heaven in its ev- 
erlasting establishment (ver. 7): 1. They must con- 
firm its prophetic truth; 2. they must subserve its 
victory ; 8. they must announce and bring about the 
coming of Christ.—The natural signs of the coming 
of the Lord; or, how we must distinguish between 
the signs of superstition (comets, meteors, etc.) and 
the signs of faith (famines, ete.): 1. The former signs 
are, rightly understood, only signs of the order of 
things ; 2. the latter, on the contrary, are signs of 
the revolution and derangement of things. They are 
internally connected, as the birth-pangs of nature 
(Rom. viii. 19), with the birth-pangs of the Church. 
— Ver. 9: The end of the old world is, that they hate 
one another ; that is, that they are in despair as to 
all personal life—Hatred in Christendom, the sign 
of a world in Christendom fallen under condemna- 
tion: 1. Hatred of Christianity; 2. hatred of confes- 
sions ; 8. party hatred; 4. hatred in opinion. — To 
the wasted condition of the Church is opposed the 
prosperous error of the world, under the guise of re- 
form,—that is, 1. erring announcers of the new; 2. 
new announcers of error.—The fanaticism of false 
ecclesiastical systems conjures the phantom of Anti- 
christianity into the broad light of day.—Lawlessness 
is not the most elevated life, but is the consummate 
death of love.—False prophets proclaim love, and 
mean unbridled caprice, the death of lovée.—The con- 
solation of Christ, and the kindness with which He 
interprets to His disciples famines and pestilences.— 
The convulsions of the earth signs of ita preparation 
for the last events.—Earthly troubles collectively 
only the beginning of real woes.—Woes of martyr- 
dom, religious wars, and apostasy, the heaviest woes. 
—The religious wars of later times in the ‘light of 
Christ’s prediction. — Every purer development of 
Christianity must excite the same hatred in the world 
within Christendom, which Christianity at first excit- 
ed in the world at large.—The preaching of the gos- 
pel, or missionary efforts, the most comforting signs 
of the coming of Christ.—The preaching of the gospel, 
in its gradual extension over the earth, a confirmation 
of the gospel itselfi—The gospel always opening up 
new worlds for its work of salvation : 1. The Grmoo- 
Roman (ancient Church); the German and Sclavonic 
(Middle Ages); the new world and all lands (evan- 
ical period).—The preaching of the gospel through- 
out the world throws a oonsolatory light on the suf- 


ferings of the world.—The end of the world will be 
also the end of all enda—Th2> great death of the 
world, in which all the deaths of mortal humani 
have theirconsummation and end.—The word 

in its endlessly rich significance : 1. How instructive; 
2. how fearful; 3. how encouraging ; 4. how full of 
promise. 

Sgoonp Crcie (vers. 15-28).—The abomination 
of desolation, the signal for Christians to fiy to the 
mountains: 1. At the destruction of Jerusalem; 2 
in the midst of Church history ; 3. at the end of the 
world.—True separation from a state of things which 
is exposed to judgment: 1. Not premature, but in 
haste ;* 2. not partial, but complete; 3. not stern, 
but gentle ; 4. not with self-confidence, but with 
prayer.—The first congregation of Christ took coun- 
sel and warning by Christ’s word, and were saved, 
for a type to us.—The destruction of Jerusalem in ita 
everlasting significance: 1. A testimony to the truth 
of Christ ; 2. a proof of His sympathy (vera. 19-21 ; 
comp. Luke xix. 41; xxiii. 28); 8. a demonstration 
of the severity of God toward His covenant-people, 
under the New Covenant as well as under the Old — 
The great tribulation, such as never had been, and 
never will be again: 1. The centre of all judgments 
upon the old world; 2. the beginning and the sign 
of all final judgments.—In what sense the judgment 
upon Jerusalem was the end of the world: 1. It was 
the end of the manifestation of the kingdom of God 
in this stale; 2. the death-struggle between the Jew- 
ish and the Gentile world; 8. the sign of that point 
of transition at which the judgment of the world 
upon Christ was changed intoa judgment of Christ 
the King upon the world —The New Testament day 
of grace in the light of burning Jerusalem : 1. A sea 
son of judgment cut short; 2. a fruitful time of 
grace (in which the vine flourishes beside the stream 
of lava over the volcano); 3. a time of temptation to 
apostasy from Christ to false prophets; 4. a time of 
the most forbearing patience and waiting for the final 
manifestation.—The Antichristianity of the last days, 
2 Thess. ii—Lying Christianity and Antichristianity 
one and the same under different aspects: 1. Lying 
Christianity is antichristian in assuming Christ’s place; 
2. Antichristianity exerts its influence through Chris- 
tian means, which it perverts.—Go not forth to ex- 
pect the appearing of Christ, but always rather re- 
tire within : 1. Not out into the waste wilderness; 2. 
within, into. yourselves, communion with Christ.—Be 
not moved, not to say seduced, by false prophets and 
their lying wonders.—No human pomp shall herald 
Christ, but the lightning of God, which shineth from 
the rising of the sun to the going down thereof— 
Where the carcass is, the eagles are gathered: a law 
of life,—1. pretypified in nature ; 2. fulfilled, and be- 
ing fulfilled, in the course of history ; 3. waiting for 
ita last realization at the end of the world.—This 
last saying holds good of individuals, as well as of 
whole nations and conditions. 

Tninp CycLe (vers, 29-44).—The end of the 
world: 1. In its nature and appearance (vers. 29- 
81); 2. in ita time (vers. 32-86); 38. in its relations 
to the world (vers. 87-39); 4. in its judicial effect 
br 40,41); 5.asa ae exhortation (vers. 42-44). 

, the end of the world the consummation,—1. of all 
the signs of heaven; 2. of all the funeral lamente- 
tions; 3. of all prophetical visions; 4. of all the reve- 
lations and glorifications of Christ; 5. of all the giad 
announcements of the gospel and assemblies of the 


* (In German: ntoht voretiig, aber etlig.—P. 8.] 
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saints; 6. of all the surprises of the world at ease; 
7. of all judgments and exhortations to watchfulness, 
Or, 1. As the end and consummation of the ancient 
judgments; 2. as the beginning and the germ of a 
new revelation. Or, 1. Viewed comprehensively in 
its cause, the appearance of the person of Christ; 
2. extended in its influence over heaven and earth.— 
With the maturity of the Church all is mature: 
1. Humanity; 2. the earth; 3. the world of stars; 
4. the constitution of heaven.—The great testimony 
to the glory of the Son of Man at the end of the 
world: 1. The stars of heaven; 2. the families of 
earth; 3. the angels of God; 4. the elect of Christ.— 
The sign of the Son of Man; or, the manifestation of 
Christ in the glory of God (the Shechinah, Titus ii. 
18).—The great funeral lamentation of the peoples at 
the death of the old world.—The beginning of sight, 
brought in by the appearance of Christ: 1. When all 
men will become seers; 2. and all visions will ap- 
prove themselves to be tremendous realities.—The 
meaning of the trumpet in the history of the king- 
dom of God, Rev. viii. ; ix.—Angels ministers of Christ 
in judgment as well as in salvation.—The end of the 
world the great and final redemption (Luke xxi. 28). 
—Judgment a result of redemption; separation of 
shell and kernel, corn and chaff, good and evil.—The 
leaf of the fig-tree a sign of all turning-points (catas- 
trophes) in the history of the world—How over- 
whelming in their surprise the great times of decision 
are !—The generation of Christians, as a generation 
of those who wait for Christ, never passes away.—The 
people of the Lord eternal like His word: 1. Through 
His word ; 2. for His word.—How solemnly has the 
Lord sealed the secrecy of the last day !—How all 
days of judgment, from the time of Noah, have been 
preceded by the feast-days of carnal security.—Two 
in the field: the fellowship of the new world abol- 
ishes all the fellowships of the old.—The sudden 
effect of judgment: 1. Infinitely amazing and sudden 
(in the field, and at the mill); 2. rigorous in its sepa- 
ration (all kinds of companions and comrades) ; 
3. embracing: all (men, women, owners, wn 
4. stately and tranquil (not to be received to the 
feast, means to be rejected).— Watch, the last word 
concerning the end of the world. The first was an 
exhortation to prudence, the last an exhortation to 
watchfulness and readiness.—The figure of the thief 
in the night; or, the fearful solemnity of the thought, 
that ha Judge of the world may come at any moment: 
1. At any moment for the world, seeing He is already 
on the way; 2. at any moment for thee, as thou know- 
eat least thy last hour.—Readiness for Christ’s advent 
diffuses somewhat of the brightness of His future 
glorification over life—The anxious anticipation of 
the great feast of epiphany: 1. A joy with fear and 
trembling ; 2. anxiety and trembling in the blessed 
joy and hope. 

On Vers. 87-51 (Scripture Lesson for the 28th 
Sunday after Trinity).—W atchfulness is above all the 
duty of those who bear the office of watchmen.—The 
greater the insecurity and danger, the more needf 
the watchfulness—Watchfulness the distinguishi 
characteristic of the true servants of Christ: 1. It is 
a tribute to the treasure, which is to be guarded; 
2. it points to conflict with an enemy; 8. to the dan- 
ger of the time of night; 4. to fidelity in waiting for 
the Lord.—The security of the world should arouse 
and keep effectually awake the servants of Christ. 
(See for more, below. 

Intropuction.—tarke :~—Quesnel : Many are very 
curious to know the time of the end of the world; 
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but few are busy in preparing themselves for the end 
of their life. 

Heubner :—Desolate, without the Divinity, lifeless 
and unblessed, is the temple which Christ has for. 
saken.— What value has the building of stone, if the 
Spirit of God builds up no spiritual edifice ?—The ex- 
ternal embellishments of the Old Testament Church 
pass away ; the temple which the Spirit builds, abides. 
—Only the weak are blinded by vain, external grand- 
eur.—Times of pregnant fate excite all minds, and 
make them intent upon extraordinary help (even 
Savonarola an example). The desolation of holy 
places, churches in war, are solemn and humbling re- 
membrances of God,—judgments upon those who 
have not valued holy things. 

First Crcir.—Sarke :—Queanel : The world is 
full of seducers : every one need be on his guard that 
he be not seduced, 2 John 7.—Osiander: Dreadful 
judgment, to be adherents of a false Christ, of false 
prophets ; and thus to depend upon them for salva- 
tion, 2 Thess. ii. 11.—Quesnel: Bad sign it is, not to 
know a good ras Ser Pha saps takes such an 
one away in righteous judgment, s ing a hireli 
to come in his pr ge jndgmania of God fn 
at His own house, Acts ix. 16; 1 Pet. iv. 14.— Osian- 
der: To suffer for the sake of the truth is a benefit, 
1 Pet. ii. 19, 20.—Cramer: the Church of Christ 
cannot exist without offence, 1 Cor. xi..19.—Quesnal : 
The mingling of good and bad dangerous, but neces- 
sary.—Zeisius: Many who in prosperous times are 
held good Christians, fall away in the time of perse- 
cution, Luke viii. 18.—Nothing can stay the spread 
of the gospel. -° 

Lisco:—The great prosperity of the missionary 
cause in our days a sign of the times (ver. 14),—Ger- 
lach: Instead of gratifying curiosity, Christ warns 
and exhorts.—All the predictions of Scripture are 
warnings and encouragements, exhortations, procced- 
ing from one great central truth, but never mere fore- 
announcements of future events.—All these are the 

innings of woes.—The regeneration of the world 
Jesus likens to natural birth—Heubner : Calmneas 
of Christians amidst the convulsions of the world.— 
External revolutions pave the Lord’s way : the hand 
of the Lord is in them all.—The time of persecution 
ig a time of test and sifting.—No cross, no. crown. 

Seconp Crcre (vers. 15-28, the Gospel for the 


‘25th Sunday after Trinity).—Starke :—Hedinger : 


When God’s angry judgments are begun, there is no 
more room for watchfulness or hope.—Pleasant 
places, and strong defences, are of no use when God's 
rebukes are sent: they must be forsaken.—Zeisiue : 
The angry judgments of Heaven, once begun, cannot 
be hindered but abated.—Out of six troubles He will 
save thee, Job v. 19.—Shall not God deliver His own 
elect? Luke xviii. 7, 8.—Cramer: Christ is nowhere 
to be found but in the word and sacrament.—He who 
binds Christ and His kingdom to certain persons, 
places, times, and hours, is certainly by that token 
of the guild of the false prophets.—Zeisius: Asa 
physical abomination was a certain sign of the deso- 
lation of Israel, so the spiritual abomination of Anti- 
christ-within the Church will be a certain of the 
advent of Christ, and of the end of the world, 2 Thesa, 
ii, 3.— Canatein: The devil apes our Lord Christ.— 
Osiander : God keeps a strict and careful eye on His 
elect.—It is dangerous to trust men in things which 
pertain to salvation. 

Gerlach :—The putrifying corpse of the world’s 
and of the Chureh’s organization, and finally of all 
humanity (!) upon earth.— Heubner: The tender and 
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oompassionate heart of Jesus thinks of all the scenes 
of tribulation at the destruction of Jerusalem ; espe- 
ially of the pangs of maternity, of the anguish and 
hel esa of those with child, and those that give 
pan : comp. John xvi. 21, This should draw to 
‘Christ all hearts of mothers. —Christ’s directions, and 
Christians’ duty, in all times of general distress. 

Weatermeier :—How we must prepare ourselves 
beforehand for the day of judgment.— Drdseke : The 
days will be shortened’to the elect.—Rambach: The 

ess of God in the midst of His judgments.— 

; : That Christians must be confident when 
no fearful when everything, depends upon them. 
_ : The depgrtment of true Christians in 
the advancing corruption of the times. 

Tuirp Cyc ie (vers, 37-51, the Gospel for the 28th 
Sunday after Trinity),—Starke :-—-(anatein: As often 
as we look up to the clouds, we should remember the 
Lord and His coming; and thus keep His fear before 
our eyes.— Osiander : The pious, drivan about in this 
world, will all be gathered er in the om 
of heaven ; not one of them be left jbehind,—-The 
day of death and of judgment conoealed,—The more 
secure, the nearer the Judge.—Cramer: The more 

the blasphemers are in their riot and debaugy- 


ery, the nearer the Lord.—A wise householder makes 


his house eure every night.—The uncertain day of his 
death is to every one his last day.—Fidelity is the 
moet beautiful trait of the servants of God.—Fidelity 
and prudence go together.—Because hypocrites are 
of double heart, the decree in their punishment is 
that they shall be cut asunder. 

Lisco :—The coming of the Son of Man will be a 
eudden and unexpected as the flood was. (Both pre 
dicted ; both finding an unbelieving, careless genera 
tion, sunk in. carnal security.)—Blessed results of 
watchfulness.—The. necessity of perpetual readiness, 
exhibited in the fate of the unfaithful steward. 

Heubner :—The earthly-minded fear the last day 
and the Lord’s coming, as the miser fears the thief; 
to him the Lord is only a thief; robbing him of all 
that he bas.—The duties and the recompense of the 
faithful servant.—The guilt and the punishment of 
the unfaithfal servant. 

Hossbach :—The true watchfulness and ial 
tion of Christians for the coming of the Lord— 
Rambach: On the obligation to prepare for death 
and judgment. — W. Hoffmann (Maranatha, 1857): 
The signs of the coming of Christ: 1. The hour of 
temptation; 2. the sufferings of the Church of Christ; 
8, the power of the lie; 4. carnal security; 5. ui 
versal preaching of the gospel. 


SECOND SECTION. 


JUDGMENT ON THE RULERS OF THE CHURCH. 


Cuaprer XXIV. 45-51. 
(Luke xii, 35-46.— The Goepel for the 27th Sunday after Trinity, vere. 31-51.) 


45 | Who then is a [the, 8] 


faithful and wise servant, whom his* lord hath made ruler 


the lord set, xaréornoev]* over his household, to give them meat [food, ray zpodyy] in 
46 due season? Blessed ¢s that servant, whom his lord when he cometh shall find 0 


47 doing. Verily I 
48 goods. 
49 layeth his coming; 
50 drink [and shal] eat and drink 


But and if [But if, éay 5é] that evil servant shail say in 
nd shall begin to smite [beat] hts fellow servants, and to eat and 
4 with the drunken; The Jord of that servant shall [wil] 


is heart, My lord de- 


zi uato you, That he shall make him ruler [set him] over all his 


come in a day when he looketh not for Aim [1], and in an hour that he is not aware 0 


51 pies he ie not aware, 7 ob ywaoxe], A 


shall [will] cut him asunder, and appoint 


his portion with the hypocrites: there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 


1Ver. 45—Adrov is missing in B, D, L, al, (Cod. Sinaft.], and thrown out by Lachmann and Tischendorf. 


4 Ver, 45.—(Cod. Binalt. reads here: xatTagrTnaet, shalt ect, for Kat éoTncey. 


Anticipated from ver. 41.—P. 8.) 


3 Ver. 45.—Lachmean and Tischendorf: olxetela, folowing B., L., al. It likewise means household, the body of 
ecsrcaits. But for internal reasons the text. rec: Oe paweia, which has sufficient witnesses, is preferable. [Cod 


@inait. reads: o:xias.—P. 8.) 


4 Ver. 49.—Codd. B, O, D., [and the critical editions}, sead: ¢cO[p 3% xal xfq [instead of the Infinitives 


doOlew xal xlvew, dependiag on &pinra:.—P. 8.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 45. Who then is ?—That is, in conformity it of ef ts. 
previous instructions. Tte Lord shows in | it encouraging : 
a parable that the judgment will pegin upon those | According to Meyer, there is a change of construe 


with the 


{n offee in the Church. He shows the contrast be 
tween the faithful and the unfaithful servant, but 
dwelling finally upon the latter. The ris is not in 
According to Bengel and de Wette, 
May every one be ‘such a servant 


® 
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tion: the characteristics of the servant ought to fol-! day of Christ’s coming. “Even the Rabbins send 


low; but in the vivacity of the discourse the com-! the h 


mendation and the characteristics go together. But 
the description of the servant which has gone before 
—faithful and wise—is in favor of de Wette. 


SovAos exeivos it is omitted, and the civdovAo: are 
made prominent.—Over his household.— We read 
Gepaweia, which makes it more definite that the office 
of rulership has for ita end only to provide nourish- 
ment for the house. The office is the office of ruler, 
only so far as it actually imparts spiritual food in the 
office of teacher. Watching is here indicated in its 
concrete form, as fidelity to the calling. It is con- 
nected with faith, as not watching is connected with 
unbelief. 

Ver.47. Verily I say unto you, ... ruler 
over all.—The description of the perfect xAnpovoyla. 
Comp. Rom. viii. 17. 

Ver. 48. But and if that evil servant shall 
say.—The éxeivos is not only denrtinds, but also 
prophetically significant. The faithful servant was 
hypothetically mentioned in, the form of exhortation ; 
the wicked servant is exhibited as a very definite form 
in the future, and brought near to present view. The 
evil conduct of the wicked servant springs from un- 
belief, which, however, in his official position, he can 
utter only in his heart. But his unbelief is specific- 
ally unbelief in regard to the coming of the Lord and 
His award.—My lord delayeth.—The expression 
marks an internal mocking frivolity. But his bad 
conduct is evidently exhibited in two aspects: first, 
as a despotic and proud bearing to his fellow-servants, 
whom he abuses instead of giving them nourishment ; 
and secondly, as laxity of conduct toward the wicked 
members of the household and the uninvited guests, 
with whom he commits all kinds of riot and debauch- 
ery. Meyer: First, we have his conduct toward his 
fellow-servanta, and then his conduct outside * the 
oixerefa; and, under the rule of such a steward, the 
houschold generally is to some extent given over to 
wickedness, Such a dissolute hospitality, also, is 
signified, as makes all drunkards from without wel- 
come. The fellow-servants here must be under- 
stood of such as are faithful servants of their absent 
master.—The great historical contrast between the 
Inquisition and Indulgences will easily occur to the 


er. 

Ver. 51. And out him asunder: 8:,07044- 
oes.—The expression is so significant that Meyer 
properly holds fast the literal rendering, “to cut into 
two parts,” and rejects all generalizing interpretations, 
such as scourging (Paulus, de Wette, etc.), mutila- 
tion (Michaelis), exclusion from service (Beza), and 
extreme punishment (Chrysostom). It is emphatic- 
ally the punishment of the theocracy, cutting in two, 
sawing asunder,—1 Sam. xv. 83; 2 Sam. xii 81 
(Heb. xi. 37),—which here figuratively expresses a 
sudden and annihilating destruction, and possibly not 
without reference to the double-mindedness of the 
condemned, or even to the duplicity of the Anti- 
Christianity which will finally bring spiritual despot- 
ism to its doom (see Rev. xiii. 1 and 11). 

With the hypoorites.—The further doom of 
the wicked servant after the judgment of the great 


* (The Edinb. trsl. bas just the reverse: within. The 
gervants constitute the household, the guests are the out- 
aiders. 8.) 


rites to Gehenna.”” The wicked servant is 
a hypocrite, not only because he thinks to present 
himself at last under the guise of fidelity, and must 


| have showed false colors from the beginning (Meyer), 

Whom the lord hath made ruler.—This being | 
appointed of the Lord has stress laid upon it in the . 
case of the faithful servant. In the case of «axds 


but especially bocause, in his ill-treatment of the 
aaa he assumes the semblance of official 


DOCTBINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The parable of the good and wicked servants 
applies specially to the disciples, and with them to 
spiritual officers in the Church, although not with- 
out application to Christians generally. It is to be 
observed, that, according to Luke, Peter gave the 
Lord occasion to utter it. Yet the whole context 
shows that it belongs to the general eschatological 
instruction which we find in Matthew ; that is, it nat- 
urally connects itself with the discourse concerning 
the last things, and opens the series of parables and 
declarations which introduce the judgment of the end 
of the world, the day that winds up the present age. 
This connection makes the contrast between the good 
and wicked servant more than a mere exhortation ; it 
assumes a prophetic aspect, as indeed is seen in the 
definite expressions which pervade it. 

2. In regard to the rulership of the two servanta, 
it is observable that he who humbly serves his fellow- 
servants, faithfully giving them their food (the word 
and spiritual nourishment generally), is represented 
as being set over the household by his lord, and that 
it is promised that he should be set over all his lord’s 
goods, But the wicked servant, who despotically set 
himself over the household and house, is not repre- 
sented as having been appointed; in his supposed 
official correction of his subordinates, he appears to 
be a reckless injurer of his equal fellow-servants. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The faithful servant and the wicked servant in the 
Church: 1. Their opposite spirit: the one waits for 
the coming of the Lord, the other puts no faith in 
that coming. 2.’ Their acts: the one takes care of 
the household’s nourishment, the other makes him- 
self a despotic lord, who abuses the faithful, and 
wastes the goods of the house in riotous living. 
8. Their recompense: blessed and miserable surprise 
at the advent of the Lord. The one is elevated to 
the highest dignity, the other is condemned and de- 
stroyed on the spot.—The faithful servant waits for 
his Lord, while he waits upon the Church with the 
Lord’s word.—The contradiction in the life of the 
wicked servant: 1. In his spirit: mocking unbelief 
of the self-deception, which supposes that in hia lord’s 
long absence he must take the whole government, in- 
stead of the mere provision of food. 2. In his de- 
portment: fearful severity against the better of the 
household ; perfect /azity toward the wicked, and 
fellowship with their wickedness.—That servant who 
assumes the highest place in hypocrisy will encounter 
the sharpest doom.—The divided heart will be pun- 
ished by a perfect dividing asunder of the life.—The 
great schism of the Greck and Latin Church, an earn 
est sign of judgment.—The great schisms in the Occi 
dental, and in the Protestant Church, and their bear- 
ing upon the end of ecclesiasticism on earth.—The 


\ 
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twofold judgment over perfected unfaithfulness: 1. A | punishment of unfaithfulness in office the punishment 
sudden surprise; 2. an endless punishment.—The | of the hypocrite. 


+ 


THIRD SECTION. 


THE JUDGMENT UPON THE CHURCH ITSELF. SECOND PICTURE OF JUDGMENT. 


Onarrgere XXV. 1-13. 
(The Gospel for the 27th Sunday afler Trinity.) 


Then shall the kingdom of heaven be Jikened unto ten virgins, which [who] took 
their [own] lamps, and went forth to meet the bridegroom.’ And five of them were 
wise Hoel, and five were foolish [wise].* They that were foolish‘ took their lamps, 
and took no oil with them: But the wise took oil in their [the]* vessels with their 
lamps. While the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered Lodted, évvorafav| and 
slept [fell asleep, éxdOevdov]. And at midnight there was a cry & cry was} made, Be- 
hold, the bridegroom cometh ;* go ye out to meet him. Then all those virgins arose, 
and trimmed [adorned, SSracusl their [own, éavrav|] lamps. And the foolish said 
unto the wise, Give us of your oil; for our lamps are gone out [going out, cBavura].’ 
But the wise answered, saying, Not so [Not so, prprore’ ];° lest there be not [there will 
not be, ov ~y}* enough for us and you: but go ye rather to them that sell, and buy for 
yourselves, And while they went to buy, the bridegroom came; and they that were ready 
went in with him to the marriage: and the door was shut. Afterward came also the 
other virgins [the rest of the virgins, ai Aowrat rapHévor}, saying, Lord, Lord, open to us. 
13 But he answered and said, Verily I say unto you, I know you not.’ Watch there- 
fore; for ye know neither [not, ov«] the day nor the hour wherein the Son of man 


cometh.” 


1 Ver. 1.—[The best ancient authorities and the critical editions read: €aur ay, for the lect. rec.: atv @y, in vern 
land? Dr. ge also adopts it in his German Version; while Dr. Cunant overiooks this differeneo of reading.—P. &] 
2 Ver. 1—The addition: «al THs vdugns (4 sponse), is poorly attested and distarbs the sense. 1, 
Notes on the Parables, p. 287, thinks otherwise, and approves, as to sense, the reading: and went forth to meet the bride 
grovm AXD THE BRIDE. Maldunatus likewise favors it er ceteres tnterpretes. It was the custom among the Jews 
and Grecks that the bridegroom, accompanied by his friends, went to the house of the bride, to lead her to bis own home, 
and was joined by the virgins, the friends of the bride, not on his gulng to fetch the bride. but on his returning, with her, 
to his own house. A similar custom seems to prevail in Sicily even to thisday. Comp. Huenugs, 7racels én Si 


— > © COIS om & Db = 


pt ped 


bot 
a] 


ctly, vol 
il, p. 20 (quoted by Trench): “ We went to view the nocturnal procession which always accompanies the brid m in 
escorting bis betrothed spouse from the paternal roof to that of ber future husband. This consisted of nearly one hundred 
of the first persons in Joannina, with s great crowd of torch-bearera, and « band of muste, After having receired the lady 
they retarned, but were joined by an equal number of ladies, who paid this compliment to the bride.” These ladies, 
Trench thinks, correspon to the virgins here, and join the procession on the return of the bridegroom, with the bride, to 
his own and her new home. Other commentators, however, arsong them Lange, assume here a modification of the usual 
ras and a procession of the virgine to meet the bridegroom on his way tu the house of the bride. See the Zaeg. Notes 


3 Ver. 2.—Codd. B., C., D., L, Z, Lachmann, Tischendorf, put wawpal first. [80 does Cod. Sinait, and Alfurd 
Conant ignores this difference in the position of uwpai and opévinot.—P, 8] 

4 Ver. &—The readings: al yap [tect. rec, : alrives],—ai 8¢, ai ody appear to be interpretations. [Tisebéndorf, de 
Wette, and Meyer regard ai ydp as an emendation of alriwes. But Codd. B., C., L., and Sinait. sustain ai yap, and it is 
more natural to suppose, with Alford, that 5¢, ody, xai, alrives wore substituted because ydp was not understoaL— 
P. &] 
® Ver. 4.—[The teat. rec. inserts airéy, or aitay, after dyyelois, but it is wanting in Codd. Sinait., B, DL, and 
omitted by Lachmann and Alford, while Tischendorf reads avrwy. Lange retains It, but in parenthesis and in small type. 
—P. 8.) ’ 

© Ver. 6—The word: 2¢ xer ast (cometh), is omitted by Lachmann and Tischendorf, according to decisive suthori- 
ties. [See also Tregelles and Alford. Conant, simply: Behold, the bridegroom [—P. 8.]} 

7 Ver. 7.—[Alford emphasizes the present tense, and finds in {t the tmportant truth, that the lampe of the foolish vir- 
gins were not extinguished altogether.—P. 8.) 

8 Ver. 9.—[Vo6 eo is italicised in the English Version as an interpolation, because it follows the tert. rec. phxorte 
obn &pxéaoy, and makes dpxéay depend upon ujwore. But the correct reading, aceording to the best critical an- 
thorities, is: wAwoTe’ oF ph &pKxécn, and uhwore is to be taken as an independent exclamation: Dy #0 means! 
Not eo! There will not be enough, etc. eyer: Nimmermehr ; es wird gewisslich nicht hinretchen! Lange: Mit 

! Ee witrde sicher nicht ausreichen.--P. 8.] 

® Ver. 9.—Ecad ob uf [for o¥x without uh] according to B.,.C., D., Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Tregelles, Alford} 

1° Ver. 18,—The words: wherein the Son of Man cometh, are wnnting in Codd. A. B., C, D., [Cod. Sinait}, in Lech- 
mann and Tiechendorf; ge in the text of Tregelles and Alford, and the revised translation of Matthew by t and 
the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union.--P. 8.] 


' 


OHAP. XXV. 1-18. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 1. Then shall be likened.—Fritzsche 
rightly notes a hint of sequence in the rédre. After 
the judgment upon the servants and the office, fol- 
lows the judgment upon the people generally.* The 
figure introduces females, in conformity witlf the idea 


of the Church. 
Ten vir Ten, the number of developed 


secular life; and thus the number of the completed 
secular development of the Church. It was termed 
by the Rabbins the “all-comprehending number.” 
What goes beyond ten returns to units Hence 
the ten commandments, the harp with its ten strings, + 
the ten Sephiroth of the Cabbalists, ete.t (Comp. 
Nork: Et isch-s isch-m: isches Real- 
worterbuch, sub Zehn.) Five, the number of free- 
dom as half-consummation, and of the course of the 
world in motion: hence the number of punish- 
ment or compensation, Exod. xxii. 1 (five senses, five 
fingers, etc.); compare Luke xix. 19. The virgins 
are not merely companions of the bride, but repre- 
sentatives of the bride, the Church.§ See the pro- 
phetical type in 2 Cor. xi. 2; Rev. xiv. 4. Virginity 
signifies Christianity as separation from the world, as 
restraint from all worldly contamination. See Ezek. 
xxiii; Hos. i.; Rev. xvii.; comp. ch. xiv. 4.] Con- 


© [Millennarian interpreters refer the then, and the whale 
section from ch. xxiv. to xxv. 80 to Christ's coming before 
the millennium, or the judgment which aareenge is per- 
ee reign ou earth, as distinct from His final coming.— 


t[The Edinb. tral. not knowing the difference betwoen 
Saiten (string) and Setten (etde, page), renders Lange's 
“ Psalter (4. 6, Warrnpiov, the stringed instrument, or 
Warrhp, which also means sometimes the instrament, 
though more frequently the performer, the harper] méé 10 


Sailen:” *the Pealter with tis ten leaves!" According to 


Joseph. Antig. vii. 12, 3, the Jewish harp, “32D, like the 


Greek xivdpa, the Latin cithara (hence guitar), had ten 
strings. To this the original no doubt refers.—P. S. 

$ (Ten formed a soripeny with the Jews, also a family to 
oat the passover; ten Jews living in one place formed a con- 
gregation and should be provided with a synagogue ; ten 
lamps or torches were the usual number in marriage pro- 
cessions. See Weretretw tn loc. Viratnca: de Synagoga, 
p. 232 sq., and on tho biblical symbolism of numbers the re- 
marks iu this volame, p. 183 sq.—Tertulllan (De anima, c. 
18) ascribes to some of the Gaoustics a curious mystic inter- 
pretation of the ten virgins: the five foolish virgins signi 
the five senses which are easily deceived and often misl 
the five wise virgins are the reasonable powers which are 
able to comprehend ideas. Jerome, Augustine, Gregory, 
and Beda. on the contrary, refer the number ten to the five 
senses under two aspects, viz.: io their right use and in 
their abuse. On this Maldonsatus makes the remark: “ Pro- 
babilia hac sunt (9); sed pothus credo, propterea denario 
numero parabolam fulsse propopitam, ut omaium homt- 
num mullitudo atqgue universttae significelur, qu@a per 
hunc numerum declarari sole."—P. 8. 

§ [According to the millennarian theory the bride is the 
restored Jewish Church and the ten virgins represent the 
Gentile congregations ire ot dad her. Alford is inclined 
to take a similar view: “In both the wodding parables (6 
eh. xxii.) tho brtde does not appett. for she, being the 
eburch, {s in fact the aggregate of the guests in the one case, 
and of the companions in the other fo Lange, see above}. 
We may perhaps say. that sho is here, in the strict interpre- 
tation, the Jewish Church and these ten virgins Gentile 
congregations scoom pens 105 her.” —P. 8.] 

| [Chrysostom, Theophylact, Euthymias Zig., and Grego- 
ry, also Augustine in one place (but differently in another), 
are certainly wrong in taking cérgine in the literal sense, 
and every other trait of the parable in a figurative sense. 
This contracted view (as even donatus admits it to be) is 
closely connected with the ascetic overestimate of celibacy. 
Hilary, on the other hand, expands the meaning of virgine 
so as to comprehend omnes hom oles ef tnAdalen 

n, Jerome, and Maldonatus justly limit the title to all 

svers.—P. 8.) 
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cerning the relation of the virgins to the bride, we 
must bear in mind the analogy of the marriage supper 
of the king’s son and his guests. The Church, in her 
agercente and ideal unity, is the bride; the members 
of the Church, as individually called, are guests ; in 
their separation from the world, and expectation of 
the Lord’s coming, ‘they are His vi Virginity, 
waiting for the Lord, and festal joy, they share with 
the bride. Bengel, in his Dtecourses on the Revela- 
tion (p. 1089), distinguishes between such Christians 
as belong to the bride and such as belong only to the 
number of guests. This is so far true, as the perfect 
experience of Christianity finds its proper centre only 
in the elect. But we are not authorized to make 
a full separation between the two, but must assume 
& 


ual rising. 

Their own lamps.—aA feature of the custom 
which is significant. Propriety, individuality, prepa- 
ration, independence of othera. Vocation to a pecu- 
liar and personal spiritual life. There was a kind of 
torch amongst the ancients, which consisted of a long, 
thick wooden staff, in the upper end of which a ves- 
sel was inserted, having a wick sustained by oil: thus 
they were at once lamps and torches. [Alford on 
the contrary: These were not torches or wicks fas- 
tened on staves, but properly lamps, and the oil ves- 
sels (which is most important to the parable) were 
separate from the lamps; the lamps being the hearts 
lit with the flame of heavenly love and patience, sup- 
plied with the oil of the Spirit.—P. 8.] 

And went forth.—“ Here the customs of a sol- 
emn bridal procession in the night are presupposed. 
1 Mace, ix. 87 gives us an example of such a proces- 
sion in daylight. Among the Greeks and Romans, 
the bride was brought home by night: hence the 
torches of which so much is said. Comp. R. Salo- 
mo, ad Chelim, ii. 8 (see Wetstein and Fc tet 

i 


witnesses the same practice in Palestine. narily, 
the bride was fetched by the brid m and his 
friends (domum ducere); but here it is the office of 


the virgins (comp. Ps. xlv. 15, Grotius) to fetch the 
bridegroom, and the ycpee seems to take place in 
the house of the bride, as in Judg. xiv. 10.” De Wette. 
Similarly Meyer. The figure generally is modified by 
the circumstance, that the bridegroom comes from 
afar, as in Judg. xiv. This brings in the festal going 
forth to meet him, in which the virgins represent the 
bride; it also indicates the long tarrying of the bride- 
groom; and finally, though less markedly, that the 

takes place in the house of the bride. Com- 
pare the art. Hochzeit in Winer's Bibl, Realwérter- 
buch [and the art. Marriage in Surrn’s Dictionary 
of the Bible, vol. ii. p. 240 sqq.] 

Ver. 8. They that were foolish took their 

We must carefully note the contrast: In 
the case of the foolish virgins, the taking of the lamps 
is everything (AaBouvca: tas Aauwddas éav- 
tv); but in the case of the wise, it is the taking of 
oil in their vessels. The foolish are thus represented 
as being vain and thoughtless, mera only at ap- 
pearances, and only in haste going forth through ex- 
cited feeling. 

Ver. 5. While the bridegroom tarried.— 
Meyer supposes that the virgins had set forth from 
the house of the bride, and had gone into another 
house by the way. This strange notion is needless, 
when it is considered that the virgins secretly provide 
their own lamps, and then betake themselves to the 
bride’s house. The ¢&7A@oyr of ver. 1 does not mean 
that they had already gone forth some distance on 
the way: it is a preliminary description of the great 
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event of the parable—They all nodded and fell 
asleep.—An intimation of weakness indeed, yet ex- 
pressing the great delay of the bridegroom rather 
than censure.* Certain! y the slumbering was peril- 
ous, since it took away the possibility of repairing, 
in haste, the lack of oil, [Nast: The expression de- 
notes the gradual approach of sleep to such as occupy 
a sitting posture, and strive at first to withstand 
disposition to slumber. These virgins made efforts to 
keep awake, but finally yielded to the influence of 
sleep.. Atrorp: Being weak by nature, they gave 
way to drowsiness; as indeed the wakefulness of the 
holiest Christian, compared with what it should be, 
is a sort of slumber. D. Brown: Two stages of 
spiritua) declension—first, that half-involuntary leth- 

or drowsiness which is apt to steal over one who 

into inactivity; and then a conscious yielding to 
it after a little vain resistance.—P. S.] 

Ver. 6. At midnight.—Significant. The most 
unfit time to obtain what they had omitted.—A ory 
was made.—The greater the apparent delay, the 
more intense the surprise at the cry of the heralds 
sent forward. 

Ver. 7. Adorned their own lamps.—The 
trimming + had probably taken place before. The 
adornment of the lamp was the kindled festal flame, 
in the light of which it shone. Hence, afterward, 
extinction is spoken of at once, oBéyyuyrac: they 
burn dimly, and will go out.t 

Ver. 9. Not so!—Since od uw is the correct 
.Teading in the following ciause, whwrore is not de- 
pendent on dpxéoy, but has the force of a strongly 
repelling negative: By no means / 

Ver. 10. They that were ready went in 
with him.—It is presupposed that they first went 
out to meet him with their festal lamps. It is not 
needful to explain, with Bornemann, “into the house 
of the bridegroom ;” nor, with Meyer, to suppose 
that they had gone back from the imaginary midway 
house to that of the bride. 

Ver. 12, I know you not.—S&e ch. vii. 23, 
p. 145. [Here =: Non agnosco, J do not acknowledge 
you as mine. This as well as the éxAcio@n 7 Odpa, 
bears rather strongly against the view of Olshausen, 
Alford, and others, who suppose that the foolish vir 
gins were only excluded from the millennium, but not 
from the ultimate kingdom of glory in heaven. (See 
below, Doctrinal Thoughts, No. 5.) Alford tries to 
evade the difficulty by making an essential distinc- 
tion, which is hardly justified, between odx« ol8a 
duas in this passage, and oJSéxore Eyvay spas 
in ch. vii. 23.—P. S.] 


* (Lange: Andeutung der Schwachkeit freilich, sonst 
aber mehr die grossa Verspdtung des Brdutigame als 
einen bestinunteren Tudel aussprechend, The Edinb. edi- 
tion misunderstands this passage cntirely in translating : 
“but also declaring thetr more expreas fault to have been 
the retarding of the bridegroom."—P. 8.} 

t [Not: “the personal festal array,” as the Edinb. tral. 
renders: Das Aufputzen, Dr. Lange no doubt refers to the 

reparation of the lamps by pouring on fresh ofl, and remov- 
ng the fungi about the wick, which was done by a sharp- 
pointed wire attached to the lamp (as still scen in ancient 
bronze lamps in sepulchres). He translates éxdounynoay 
(which the English Version renders trimmed) literally : 
tio Mord emphasizes th t tense: th of 
ord emphasizes the present tense: are going 
jee ee the Crit. Note above. The English Vorsion oer 
tainly conveys a false sense, and it is surprising that such a 
scholar as Dr. Wordsworth should base an fnterpretation on 
a false translation, when he remarks to cBéyvurvrai: 
“4, 4, they had died in a carelvss unprofitable condition, and 
these oa were gone out, and now it was too late to ask 
for of."—The foolish virging still bad the outward appear- 
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Vers. 1-12. THe Mxanrna or THE Parasiz— 
The leading idea ia the readiness of the Church for 
the coming of the Lord: but that rather viewed in- 
ternally than externally; not in ita extension, bat in 
its intenstty.* The Lord had made it very clear that 
the question was not of a mechanical millennarian 
preparation; for He represented all the virgins as 
asleep, the wise in common with the foolish. Inter. 
nal preparation is before all things dependent on the 
possession of the oil. Tke otf signifies the anointing 
of the Holy Spirit, which de Wette denies in vain, 
This explanation is founded upon the constant typi 
cal meaning of the oil in the Old and New Testamenta 
See Heb. i. 9; comp. Pa. xlv. 7,8; Acts x. 38. The 
name of the Messiah shows that the oil of unction 
was a symbol of the anointing of the Holy Spirit 
But the oil which fed the lamps could have no other 
meaning ; for even the olive-tree partook of the same 
significance. See Zech. iv. 2, 3; Rev. xi. 4. Now, 
if the oil ar ifies the true inward life of faith, the 
spiritual life, the interpretation of the Jaxeps is not 
far off: they denote the form of faith.+ Hence it is 
significant that the foolish virgins were very careful 


‘to secure their lamps, but neglected the oil; while 


the wise virgins took oil in their vessels with their 
lamps. They did not neglect the lamps, but their 
chief concern was about the oil. Olshausen gives the 
right interpretation of the oil; but he improperly 
makes the lamp mean the heart; observing that in 
the foolish virgins faith had its root only in the feel- 
ing. Chrysostom gives an arbitrary explanation: 
with him the oil is alms; and so on with the rest of 


est, NON 8 

infatigabile 
constancy, externally regarded, the foolish virgins are 
not by any means wanting. They pray, they even 


ance and h paar of Christianity, bot in its last stage of 


eonsumption.—P. 8. 
* (Calvin and Alford pnt the lessun of the in the 
blessedness of endurunce unto the end. But is right, 


as appears from ver. 13 which contains the lesson of the per 
able, as Maldonatus correctly observes.—P. 8.] 

+ [Here lies the principal difference between the Romsr 
Catholic and the Protestant Evangelic:] interpretation of the 
parable of the Ten Virgins,—a difference which is similar to 
that concerning the Wedding Garment, eb. xxii.11. Origea, 
Hilary, Jerome, Maldonatus, and many Catholic interpre- 
ters (including Quesnel, the Jansenist), make the of! the 
symbol of good works or charity, without which faith is dead 
and hence cannot burn (James fi. 26), and the dumps the 
symbol of faith, which was common te all virgins. It is 
only a modification of this exposition if Chrysostom, Am- 
brose, and other fathers refer the oil more particularly to 
eleomoayna et miscricordia, The reformers and mest of 
the Protestant commentators, on the contrary, more natural- 
ly understand the of to signify the principle of a living faith, 
or the unctton of the Holy Spirit, or more generally: in- 
ward spiritus) life, the graco of God in the heart, and the 
lamps, tbe outward Christian appearance and profrssiva 
(Luther. less aptly: gvod works) The fathers, however, 
ean hardly be quoted as a whole in favor of the Roman {a- 
terpretation, since they differ very widely in their exposition 
4 explication, Thus the /amps mean, according to Hils- 
ry, the human bodies, in which the divine light burns; a~ 
cording to Jerome, the senses of the body. Augustine, wbe 
varies in his interpretations of this parable, fn one place ap- 
proaches the Protestant view, when be makes the oil to 
mean Lonam tntentionem mentis, and the lamps bors operd 
(Ep. ext. 88; Serm.cxlix. 11). If wo ard authorized to prees 
every feature in this parable, and to m.ke it, as it were, i 
cenia verbo?!) to walk on al) fours, the e tion of De. 
Lange {s the most ingenious and plausible.—P’. 8.] 

¢ [S80 also Quesnel and Alford.—P. 8.) 


CHAP. XXV. 1-13. 
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sun in the very midnight to the sellers. It would be 
out of the question to suppose that even, after all, 
they obtained a supply, and came with their oil after 
the rest. This is not in the parable; and the simple 
point remains, that they troubled themselves about 
the oil too late. The division of the virgins into two 
classes must therefore have this meaning, that one 
part of the Church is living, while the other lives 
only is: appearance, because it lives only to appear- 
ance. Hence the distribution into two halves must 
not be literally pressed. Midnight is a late and dark 
season, a season of sleep and the danger of surprise. 
“The ancient Church took the word literally; and 
hence the origin of the vigilie.” Heubner. The ery 
at midnight cannot refer to the ecclesiastical watch- 
ers exclusively; but, in connection with them, to 
the cosmical signs of the parousta which have been 
already mentioned. The sellers have been interpreted 
of the Holy Scripture and its writers.” The means 
of grace generally, or prayer, will obviously be 
thought of; but this is a trait in the parable which 
scarcely endures iaterpretation. The sleeping of the 
virgins was very inappropriately referred by Chrysos- 
tom to their bodily death; + and by Calvin to “ occu- 
—— hujus mundi distractio.” But it seems 

t to understand it of an involuntary entanglement 
in the world and its spirit of carnal security,t to 
which even believing Christians are liable. Heubner: 
“The sleepiness is not the relaxation or decline of 
Christianity,$ but the remission of a definite expecta- 
tion of the near approach of Christ's coming. We 
can easily understand how this expectation has de- 
creased with increasing ages; it is not found now 
among all faithful Christians, of whom very few can 
bring themselves to think that we may live to see the 
last day. But this sleepiness does not exclude the 
general preparation of Christiang in other respects, 
that is, their faith and love.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1, The Judgment on the Church.—The ten vir- 
Am signify not merely a part of the Church, as 
Ishausen contends for, but the whole of it. This is 
evident, first, from the number ten, which points to 
the perfect secular development of the Church. Fur- 
ther, the circumstance that individual traits are riot 
at all exhibited ; the five virgins on the one side, and 


* [So Olshausen. Somewhat differently Alford: of xw- 


_ Aobyres are the ordinary dispensers of the means of grace 
(which he thinks supplies no mean argnment for a se¢ and 
opposnter and moreover 8 paid ministry; for if they sedi, 

ey receice for the thing sold). Better with Lange: the 
means of themselves (including the saad to ar and the 
ministry). This is certainly a far more sensibid interpreta- 
tion than that of Chrysostom, Hilary, and other fathers, who 
take the sellers of oil to signify the , who receive the 
alma (the oil) of the faithful, and sell the oil in return for 
the relicf afforded to their wants !—P. S.] 

t [Se also Basil, Hilary, and Augustine, as well as Words- 
worth and other modern commentators. This exposition 
would imply that at the time of the Lord’s coming none of 
the faithful would be living on earth. Trench, on the other 
hand, regards the fulling asleep merely as a ciroumstance 
required by the convenienee of the parabolic narration, and 
Nast is inclined to the same view. But the exposition of 
Lange (see above, comp. also Stier and Heubner) is the most 
plausible —P. 8.] 

In German: Sicherheit, sccurity, not severity, as the 


Edin . tranel. reads. 
§ (In German: rden ist nicht Erachiaf- 
uma; in the 


Schla 
on (relaxation, abatement) des Christenth 
inb. tral.: the profound aleep of Christendum (which 
would is in German: der tiefs Schlaf der Christen- 
St) 


—Pf, 


the five virgins on the other, being altogether alike 
respectively. And, lastly, the position of this para- 
ble between that of the two servants and that which 
follows concerning the entrusted talents; that is, be- 
tween the judgment upon the ministerial office, and 
the oe upon individual Christians. 

2. The Significance of the Individual Traits of the 
Parable.—The three most essential points are: 1. The 
ten virgins; 2. the delay of the bridegroom, and the 
midnight; 8. the oil in the vessels in relation to the 
lamps. Of the first we have spoken already. As it 
regards the second, the two great things—the delay 
of the bridegroom, and midnight—coalesce in one, 
the second being the consequence of the first. The 
midnights in the history of the kingdom of God, are 
each the last late season of a slowly-expiring age. 
Hence, the time of the last kings of Israel, before the 
Lord’s coming in the Babylonian captivity, or in the 
Messianic prophecies; still more, the time of the cru- 


‘cifixion of Christ; the end of the Middle Ages; and 


especially the final period before the end of the world. 
It is midnight for the Church of Christ, when the 
worldly spirit is so far in the ascendency as to make 
it seem that the history of the Church will fall into 
the common course of the world and of nature, that 
the kingdom of heaven is not to be consummated in 
the judgment and renewal of the world, and that 
Christ is not to come or to return. In such a season 
the faithful are more than ever tempted to give up 
the feeling, that they live in the midst of the great 
preparation for the marriage supper, and the Chris- 
tian glorification of the world; and gradually to sur- 
render their firm hold on their vocation, which is to 
represent the solemn festive character ® of the work 
of Christ. But more than once has arisen, in the 
midnights of Christian history, the cry, the Bride- 
cometh! The cry without doubt must signify, 
e such cases, the prophetic warnings of faithful watch- 
men, in connection with the solemn signs of the times, 
which likewise preach. Heavy judgments and great 
awakenings testify the nearness of the Lord, until He 
really come. In such times the Church is sifted. 

8. And the decisive test is not the lamp, but the 
oil-vessel,—the Spirit, the spiritual life. 

4, But, as the wicked and the faithful: servants 
are sundered, and the wicked are cut in two, so will 
the Church through that sifting be divided into a dy- 
ing and a living portion. ‘This distinction is always 
present, But as time runs on it becomes more mani- 
fest ; and at the end it will be seen in all its fearful- 
ness, as the ground of the judgment which the Church 
must undergo. They all have the lamps: the forms 
of faith, ecclesiastical confession and position. But 
then the question comes as to whether the form is 
filled with the eternal substance of the Spirit of Christ. 
The foolish virgins lack the Spirit of Christ; they have 
no lights, no evidences of love, no hymns of praize to 
welcome the Lord in His coming.” (From the 
author’s Leben Jesu.) 

5. According to Olshausen, this judgment is only 
preparatory, only an exclusion from the marriage of 
the Lamb (Rev. xix. 7).¢ But what else is the mar 


*(In German: die Feetlichkeit (a favorite term with 
Dr. Lange), which the Edinb. tral mistook for Festigketé 
and rendered: stability /—P. 8.] 

t [Simllarly ALrorp: “ We are not told that they could 
not buy—that the shops were shut—but picoply that it was 
ton late—for that time, For it is not the finai coming of the 
Lord to judgment, when the day of grace will be past, that 
is spoken of.—except in so fur as it is hinted at In the * 

und."—Poiret (as quoted by Trench, p. 237), Fr. von 

eyer, and millennarian commentators, take the same viow 
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riage of the Lamb, but the festival, or at least the 
fore-festival, of eternal blessedness? Olshausen 
thinks that the foolish Ma had faith («vpre, xvpie, 
ver. 11), and that they lacked only sanctification. 
But they are without the Spirit, and therefore with- 
out the reality of faith. The saying: “ Lord, Lord,” 
saves not in the ieee Only this much may be 
admitted, that this parable, like the preceding and 
the following, primarily delineates a historical judg- 
ment which introduces the final one, but is not the 
final and conciusive one itself. These three prelimi- 
nary judgments, however, are introductory to the final 
judgment; and they are themselves so far final and 
decisive, as the want of the Spirit (oil), consummated 
unfaithfulness in office, and the squandering of the 
gifts of grace, ft the soul for condemnation. Only 
with reference to the possibility of individual conver- 
sions must a distinction be allowed between the pre- 
liminary judgments and the last end. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The judgment of the Church.—1. The impending 
cominz of the Bridegroom to the marriage; 2. the 
five foolish and the five wise virgins; 8. the delay of 
the Bridegroom, and the midnight; 4. the cry at mid- 
night ; 5. the want of oil, and the lamps going out; 
6. the feast of the wise, and the exclusion of the fool- 
ish virgins.—What is the great essential for the 
Church, waiting for the Lord? 1. The vessel of oil 
with the lamps: the spiritual life and the form of 
faith. 2. The oil before the lamps: the spiritual life 
above the form of faith. 8. The off in the vessel: 
the anointing of the Holy Spirit in the confession.— 
The Church always divided into foolish and wise mem- 
bers.—The characteristics of the foolish virgins: 
1, Hasty external equipment for the feast, which 
takes care of the appearance (the lamps), but forgets 
the essence (the oil). 2. Relaxation and drowsiness 
after the first excitement, affecting even the wise also. 
8. False and anxious efforts at last, to repair the irre- 
parable loss of spiritual life—The characteristics of 
the wise virgins: 1. Divine preperation for eternity : 
the oil and the lamps. 2. Human infirmity in the 
course of life (slumbering). 8. Christian conduct in 
every hour of decision: burning lamps; refusal of 
ruinous fellowship with the unprovided.—Comparison 
of the wise and foolish virgins: 1. The prevailing 
similarity in externals; 2. the unapparent and yet 
decisive difference in secret.—The judgments of the 
Lord, especially the last, make a severance between 
the dead and the living members of the Church.— 
The severe test which the Church sus through 
the increase of worldliness and the apparent delay of 
the Lord.—The midnight in the history of the Church. 
—The cry at midnight: The Brid m cometh |— 
Joyful expectation of the advent, the burning festal 
lamp with which the Christian goes to meet the Lord. 
—The right preparation for His coming.—The hour 
of judgment makes the internal difference between 


and generally assume that tho five foolish virgins will be ex- 
eluded only from the b! ness of the first resurrection 
and the thousand years’ reign of Christ on earth, but not 
from final salvation and the glory of heaven. It may be 
urged in favor of this view that the virgins are not divided 
into good and bad, but into wise and foolish virgina, and 
that the latter are not represented as unbellevers. But com- 
pare against this interpretation the remarks of Dr. Lange 
above, and also Dr. Nast on ver. 12, and the passage from 
Bengel quoted there.—P. 8.) 


living Christians and hypocrites apparent. 1. The 
former find themselves prepared with the great essen- 
tial, which the others lack,—the Spirit, and spiritual 
fellowship with the Lord. 2. The former lift up ther 
heads, because their redemption draws nigh; the 
others are overwhelmed and abandoned. 3. The for. 
mer advance toward their Lord with the festal light 
of joy and praise; the others seek théir help apert 
from Him.—The seemingly severe word of the wise 
virgins, a word of truth and gentleness. For, 1. The 
spiritual life, which makes Christians what they are, 
cannot be externally transmitted, but must be inter. 
nally experience; 2. it cannot be divided and dimin- 
ished without perishing ; 3. every attempt of the wise 
to.have fellowship with the foolish in the hour of 
judgment, must be destructive to both parties alike; 
4. if salvation were yet possible, it would be only in 
the ordinary way of repentance and conversicon— 
Ruinous delay for the Lord’s feast.—What should be 
the effect of the Lord’s sacred delay: not a burtfal 
delay im caring for what is needful, but a saving dil- 
gence.—The highest internal life is the most extreme 
watchfulness. , 

Starke :—Zeistua: The visible Church of Christ 
upon earth consists of true and false, dead and living, 
members,—of wise and foolish Christians —The 
Church is divided into two halves: the true and the 
hypocritical.—The externals of Christianity are noth- 
ing before God, where the heart is not truly sanctified 
through the Holy Spirit—The slumbering must be 
explained with a difference. With the ungodly, it is 
a ania security: with the faithful, it is a spiritual 
lethargy ; which, however, is consistent with true love 
to Christ.— Canstein : The tarrying of the Bridegroom 
is not delay; but a pausing, in merciful desire to save. 
—Christ will come at a time when the Church is se 
cure and asleep.— Quesnel: The pious are reputed 
fools and miserable; but the time will come whe 
men will wish to be sharers of their goods and bless- 
edness.—Every man must live by his own faith._—The 
sacred oil of joy may be hought without money. but 
it must be in time.— Cramer: Let him who would re 
pent, take it in good season.—The Lord knoweth his 
own, 2 Tim. ii. 19.—Spiritual watchfulness is most 
needful. 

Goesner :—The same judgment will come upm - 
all Christians, who hold only to the form of ip ors 
(the lamps) without caring for the spirit (the ol in 
the lam 

Gerlach :—Every soul is accepted for himself, and 
cannot represent others in judgment.*—Jesus knows 
those only for His own who have lived and persevered 
in living fellowship with Him. . 

He :—To be a virgin, is the destination of a 
Christian : he is called to purity, sanctification, absti- 
nence from spiritual whoredom, idolatry.—He is con- 
secrated to the Lord.—Not all who have externally 
left Babylon, or the world, are true virgins.—Christ 
does not speak of unbelievers, but of those who once 
had faith.—Perfect unbelievers, who are without any 
expectation of the Lord, belong to neither class of 
virgins.—Expectation of the Lord’s advent s neces- 
sary mark of the Christian —The lamp is the exter 
nal form, the vessel for inward Christianity.—Withoat 
the lamp the oil is wasted, but without the oil the 


* (Comp. Lilo of Jerome oo No 9: Vans ore 
ro ; suis mercedem recipid, neque i 
gg die judtctt aliorum virtutes akiorum citia sebieeare: 
—P. 8. 
t A German: #u keiner Klasse; in the Edinb. tral.< 
to one clase, which must be s mere printing erree.—P. 6.) 
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lamp will not burn.—Take care not to despise exter- | but death may surprise us in our sins, and then de 


nal Christianity (baptism, confession, church-going, 
partaking of the holy communion); but take care also 
not to be satisfied with it, and to rest upon it.—The 
two olive-trees, Rev. xi. 1-6.—True Christians unite 
both external and internal Christianity.—The extinc- 
tion of the lamps, the painful feeling of emptiness in 
the spirit—Hence the ance and despondency of 
so many dying people-—How many send for the 
minister, and frantically desire spiritual good, when 
too late ! 

Fritsch: The constant preparation for death.— 
Achenkel : The false security of the converted.— 
Iisco: The parable an exhortation to true prepara- 
tion for the end. 

QuesNEt (im addition to those extracts given by 
Starke above) :—Man’s life is one continual prepara- 
tion for the marriage-supper of eternity. His heart 
is his lamp. [So also Olshausen and Alford, but not 
Lange, see above.] By the motions and desires of 
his soul, he goes forth to meet the bridegroom, and 
hastens toward heaven by the virgin purity of his 
lifa—The Church, befure the eae, ie of 
eternity, is always divided and mixed.—True wisdom 
consists in being always ready, and in constant re- 
membrance of the brid m’s coming.—A heart 
without charity [faith] is a lamp without oil—The 
holiness of others will not avail us at the hour of 
death.— Zhe door is shut / Dreadful and fatal words! 
No hope remains. Nothing but death shuts this door; 


spair is our portion.— 70 watch is to employ ourselves 
chiefly about the business of our salvation. But, 
alas, how many who slumber! How many asleep! 
How many seized with lethargy! How many quite 
dead !—Burxitr :—Some Christians, like foolish vir- 
gins, content themselves with a blazing lamp of an 
outward profession, without securing an inward prin- 
ciple of grace and love, which should maintain that 
profession, as the oil maintains the lamp. Hence the 
true wisdom consists in taking care that the vessel 
of his heart may be furnished with the graces of the 
Holy Spirit, as a prevailing and abiding principle.— 
The Bridegroom will certainly come, though at His 
own time: 1. Reason says: He may come (God is 
just and will reward, etc.); 2. faith saya: He will 
come; 3. happy are those who go forth to meet Him. 
—The lamp of profession will certainly go out, which 
has not a stock of grace to feed it.—Thoge who would 
have grace, must have timely recourse to them that 
sell, i. e., to the ordinances and means of grace.—The 
door is shut against them: the door of repentance ; 
the door of hope; the door of salvation; shut for 
ever; shut by Him that shutleth and none can open.— 
Nast :—Three great evils fell upon the unwise vir- 

ins; 1, Their labor was lost, all the preparations 
they had made, the lamps which they had purchased, 
the amount of oil consumed, the cold, dark hours of 
watching; 2. the opportunity of redress; 3. their 
hope was lost for ever.—P. S.} 


FOURTH SECTION. 


THE FINAL JUDGMENT AS RETRIBUTION ON INDIVIDUALS. THIRD PICTURE OF THE 


/ 


JUDGMENT. [THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS.] 


' Cuaprer XXV. 14-80. 


For the kingdom of heaven ts [he is]' as a man travelling into a far country [going 
abroad, avfp. arodnpav}|, who [. He] called his own servants, and delivered unto them 
his goods. And unto one he gave five talents, to another two, and to another one; to 
every man according to his several ability [his own ability, xara ryv idtav Svvapev]; and 
straightway took his journey [he went abroad, dwedyuynoe]. Then he that had receiv- 
ed the five talents went and traded with the same [with them, év avrois], and made them 
[gained ]* other five talents. And likewise [Likewise also, ‘Qcavrws cai] he that had 
received two [the two, 6 ra dvo],? he also gained other two. But he that had received 
one [talent]‘ went and digged [dug] in the earth, and hid® his lord’s money. After 
long time the lord of those servants cometh, and reckoneth with them. And so he that 
had received: [the] five talents came and brought other five talents, saying, Lord, thou 
deliveredst unto me five talents: behold, I have gained beside them® five talents more 
[other five talents beside them, dAAa wévre rad. exépdyoa én’ airois]. His lord said 
unto him, Well done, thou’ good and faithful servant: thou hast been faithful over a 
few things, I will make thee ruler over many things:® enter thou into the joy of thy 
lord. [And] He also that had received [the] two talents came and said, Lord, thou de- 
liveredst unto me two talents: behold, I have gained two other talents beside them. 


His lord said unto him, Well done, good and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful 


over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many things:* enter thou into the joy 
of thy lord. Then he which [who] had received the one talent came and said, Lord, I 
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knew thee that thou art a hard man, reaping where thou hast not sown, and gathering 
25 where thou hast not strewed:'® And I was afraid, and went and hid thy talent in the. 
26 earth: lo, there thou hast that ¢s thine [thou hast thine own, éxets ro adv]. [And] His 
lord answered and said unto him, Zhou wicked and slothful servant, thou knewest that 
27 I reap where I sowed not, and gather where I have not strewed: [?]' Thou oughtest 
therefore to have put [thrown, BaActy]™ my money to the exchangers, and then at my 
28 coming I should have received mine own with usury [interest].4 Take therefore the 
29 talent from him, and give zt unto him which [that] hath ithe] ten talents. For unto 
every one that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance: but from him that 
30 hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath. And cast ye the unprofitable 
servant into [the, ro] outer darkness: there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 


1 Ver. 14.—[{The interpolation of the Authorized Version is unwarranted and unnecessary, and not found in the earlier 
English Versions. Lange inserts he is (viz., the Son of Man, ver. 18): othors: ¢t éa; Ewald and Conant omit all inser- 
tions, and transiate simply: Yor as a man going abroad (Ewald: Denn sowie cin Verrefsender, etc.). See Lange's 
Hueg. Notes. Meyer in loc, takes Gowep as anantapodoton, as Mark xiii. 84; comp. Rom..v. 12 It was intended te 
eonnect the whole parable with Sowep, and then to add a oftws with an apodosis such a8: ofTws ma) 6 vids rou ar. 
Opdwou worhoes, or obrws Extra: xal 7 wapovola row vio 7. dvOp., which was given up on accuunt of the length of 
the protasis. Alford thinks, the ellipsis is rightly supplied in the Autborized English Version.—P.8.)  - 

* Ver. 16—{Codd. A.**, B., C., D., L., Lachmann, and Tregelles, read: éxépinaev, he gained. Alford thinks, it 
was inserted from vers. 17 and 22. The reading of the text, rec.: €wolnoey, is sustained by Cod. Sinalt., and retained 
by Tischendorf and Alfurd. But the meaning Is the same: he made, t. ¢., he produced, he gained, and was so rendered 
by the English Versions preceding that of the Bishops. See Conant in loc.—P. 8.} 

2 Ver. 17.—(Comp. 6 ra wévre, the five, ver.16. The AaBeéy is necessarily implied in the second clause, and 
hence the interpolation Aad received (or rather in the imperf.: received) is justified. The verb can be easily spared in 
Greek. Ewald imitates the Greek brevity in his version: Ebenso gewann auch der die ewet andere swe. Bat this is 
too harsh, and would not do at all in English. Some MSS. add after 800: rdAavra AaBdy, which is thrown cut by 
the text, rec., Tischendorf, Alford, eto. Lachmann and Tregelles omit also the words: xal alrds, Ae also, in whick 
they are sustained by Codd. B., C., and also by Cod. Sinaiticus.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 18.—Lachmann adds rdAaytToy after A. and ancient versions. 

® Vor. 18.—Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Tregelles, Alford], read: xpuwe, for the lect. rec.: dwéxpue, according to 
most witnesses. (Cod, Sinait. likewise reads: Ux puwe.—P. 8.] 

® Ver. 20.—The words: ¢x”’ avrois, bestde them [the enabling cause of his gain}, here and in ver. 22 are omitted in 
Codd. B., D., L., al., [also in Cod. Stnait), and stricken by Lachmann and Tischendorf. They may have been added to ia- 
crease the modesty of the expression. : 

7 Ver. 21.—{ 7hou is an unnecessary tnterpolation, and should be omitted, as in ver. 23.—P. 8.] 

® Ver. 21.—[Lit.: thou wast (hast been) fatthful over little, I will set thee ocer much, éwl oAlya Fs wiords, 
é€ml woAAGyv ce katracthaw. 80 the German Versions of Luther, de Wette, Ewald, Lange; also the English 
Versions of Coverdale, Kendrick, Conant —P. 8.] 


® Ver. 28.—[Comp. note 8, ver. 21.—] 

10 Ver, 24—[The British Bibles bere and in ver. 26 read strated, the rarer form for streto, streuen, I followed here, 
as elsewhere, the spelling of the Am. Bible —P. 8.) 

11 Ver. 26.—[A question of surprise and displeasure, and hence with an interrogation mark, as in the Lat. Valg., Cover- 
dale, Campbell, Conant, and nearly all the German Versions, De Wette and Lange, however, regard it as an ironical coa- 
o ve a “ay case the punctuation of the Aim. Bible Society's edition (colon) is correct. Tho ‘British Bibles have s 
period.—P. 8. . ; : 

12 Ver, 27.—(Lange: hinwerfen. The verb BaAety expreases not the worthlessness of the money which was s good 
gift of God, but the perfect ease with which it might have been made to produce Interest in the hands of brokers and bsnk- 
ers, who then as now reccived money on deposit at interest and lent it to others at higher rates.—P. 8.) 


18 Ver. 27.-[Zby réKq, from Téxos (rieTw, Téroxa), birth; child; gain, Interest, in the LXX for 3U). The 
passage implies the lawfalness of taking interest, There was a saying in the anclent Church, yiveo@e Séeimor tpawe(iras 
(Origen, on Matt, xxil.), which was attributed to Christ, and may possibly have been derived from this verse, as express 
ing the moral leason of this and the kindred parable in Luke xix. See Suiczn's Thesaurus, sub rpaxe(-—P. 8.) 


here against sluggishness and stoth in our outward 
vocation and work. That parable enforced the need 
of keeping the heart with all diligence—this the need 
of giving all diligence also to the outward wort, if 
we would be found of Christ in peace at the day of 
His appearing. Alford likewise refers this parable 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


The Significats of the Parable of the Talents.— 
In this parable the idea of retribution, as affecting 
individual Christians, comes prominently forward ; as 


the first referred that retribution to office-bearers in 
the Church, and the second to the Church itself as a 
whole. As there the former parable laid the stress 
upon the watchfulness, internal religion, here we have 
the requirement of watchfulness in persevering, un- 
wearied fidelity and activity through the Spirit. 
{Compare the remarks of Trench: While the virgins 
were represented as waiting for the Lord, we have 
here the servants working for Him. There the in- 
ward spiritual rest of the Christian was described— 
nere his external activity. There, by the end of 
the foolish virgins, we are warned against de- 
elensions and decays in the inward spiritual life— 


to the active side of the Christian life, while the pre- 
ceding parable sets forth the contemplative side. 
“ There, the foolish virgins failed from thinking thar 


part too easy—here the wicked servant fails from 


thinking his too hard. The parable is still concerned 
with Christians (ros Iiovs SovAous), and not the 
world et large. We must remember the relation of 
master and slave, in order to understand his deliver- 
ing to them his property, and punishing them for not 
fructifying with it.” But this may be understood as 
well from the stand-point of free labor.—P. S.] 

As it respects the relation of the parable of the 
Talents, to the parable of the Pounds (Mine) in Luke 
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xix. 2-27, it ia somewhat analogous to the relation 
of the parable of the marriage of the King’s Son, ch. 
xxii, 2, to the parable of the Supper, Luke xiv. 16. 
We must not be misled by the appearance of likeness 
into a denial of the fact, that we have to do here with 
an altogether new and different parable. Meyer 
says: “ The analogous parable in Luke xix. is to be 
regarded as a modification, which arose, in evangelical 
tradition, of our present original and simpler parable. 
In its form in Luke, probably an original and indepen- 
dent parable (concerning the rebellious subjects) had 
become blended with that of the talerts (comp. Strauss, 
i. 686 sq. ; Ewald, p. 339 sq.).” Such a perfect con- 
fusion of parable with fiction would be discarded at 
once by a careful estimate of the practical doctrinal 
scope of the former. That would altogether set aside 
the following alternative (of Meyer): “If we enter- 
tain the thought that the parables in Luke and those 
in Matthew were delivered by Christ at different 
times, we must either admit the unnatural supposi- 
tion that the simpler form in Matthew was the later 
(as Kern maintains), or contradict the narrative by 
assuming that Jesus delivered the parables in Mat- 
thew earlier than those in Luke (Schleiermacher, 
Neander).”” The idea of ‘‘ simpler” has nothing to 
do here, where, as even de Wette acknowledges, the 
parables are internally different in their scope. The 
differences are plain: 1. As to their respective mo- 
tives. In Luke, Jesus designs to repel the supposi- 
tion that the advent would soon, or tmmediately, in a 
chronological sense, make its appearance; in Mat- 
thew, He intends to quicken the expectation that, in 
a religious it would soon come. 2. In the for- 
mer, the Lord is a high-born noble, who was to receive 
a kingdom ; here, He is simply a landowner. There, 
the Lord’s absence is distance in space; here, it 
is length of time (there: é@woped@n eis ydpay pa- 
xpdv; here: wera xpdvov wodty ipyera:). There, the 
servants are ten, the number of the world’s age (see 
- the ten virgins); here, they are three, the number of 
the Spirit. In the former, all the servants receive 
one pound—doubtless the one equal office of testi- 
mony ; here, the first servant receives five talents, 
the second two, the third one—thus noting individu. 
ally different endowment, diverse degrees of the gift 
of the Spirit and grace. There, the gain.is not in re- 
lation to the pounds—there are ten pounds from the 
the one, five pounds from the one—because the re- 
sult of official blessing may be past all reckoning; 
here, the gain is proportioned to the gift—five pounds 
from five, two from two—because the gift of the 
Spirit as such can have an objective blessing only 
according to its subjective degree. There, the last 
servant lays up the one pound, which makes him 
equal to the rest, in a napkin, unused, signifying his 
idleness ; here, he buries it in the earth, signifying 
the prostitution of spiritual gifta to the service of the 
world and the flesh. There, the recompense of fidel- 


ity is the extension of the ay and vocation, the. 


being placed over ten and over five cities ; here, it is 
an entrance into the joy of their Lord:—the former 
in harmony with official relation, and the latter in 
harmony with the personal spiritual life. There, the 
idle servant was punished by the pound being taken 
from him (removal from office); here, he is cast into 
the outer darkness, condemned to eternal woe. In 
Luke, the parable closes with the nobleman being 
shanged into a king, who punishes his rebellious 
servants; in Matthew, it clo3es with the just admin- 
istration of the landowner—although the king comes 
into all the more glorious prominence in the last par- 
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able,-ver. 81 seq. The resemblance in the tone of 
the wicked servant’s words, and the Lord’s rejoinder, 
can have no effect in disturbing our conviction of the 
distinctness of the two parables. And upon this 
point, it is to be carefully noted that the servant in 
Luke, in accordance with the offcial relation, wraps 
his pound in a napkin ; while the servant in Matthew, 
in accordance with the spiritual relation, hides it in 
the earth; further, that the former ought to have 
put his gold into the bank (the office is given back 
to the Church) ; while the latter should have taken 
it to the exchangers (spiritual gifts are quickened by 
contact with earnest leader’ and members of the 
Church). Thus the former parable sets before us 
simply the external, social, official side of the Chris- 
tian calling ; the latter, the internal and the individ- 
ual, This explains the difference between the gain 
of fidelity in the one case and in the other; and, fur 
ther, that the slothful servant in office and the sloth- 
ful servant in the service of the Spirit for the most 
part coincide, although in individual traits they dif- 
fer. Official vocation produces its outward results 
broadly through the world; and an apostle might 
gain half the population of the earth, or bring the 
whole generation under his own influence. On the 
other hand, the spiritual gift works inwardly in the 
spiritual domain. In‘this it gains just so much life 
as corresponds with its related capacity of the Spirit, 
Externally, this gain may seem Jess; but in the esti- 
mate of the kingdom of grace it is otherwise. It is 
a higher reward to enter into the joy of our Lord, 
than to be set over the cities in the other world. In 
harmony with this distinction, the one slothful ser- 
vant did not work at all ; the other hid his spiritual 
gift in the earth. This xovnpés, too, has a specific pre- 
dicate attached to him, dxvnpds; and his requital is 
not merely discharge from office, but sairitual woe, 

Ver. 14. For he is as a man.—Here it is cus- 
tomary to explain the construction as an abrupt trans- 
ition and an incomplete clause (an anantapodoton), as 
in Rom. v. 12. But the previous verse is latently 
carried on in the sense: you know neither the day 
nor the hour wherein the Son of Man cometh; for 
He 18, etc. “ 

Delivered unto them his goods.—The spirit- 
ual blessing of His life and salvation. .Christ entrusts 
to Christians in this world the treasure of His spirit- 
ual life. 

Ver. 15. To every man according to his 
own ability,«carda ripy idiav Sdvayiy.—Spir- 
itual gifts are regulated by the kind and degree of 
personal susceptibility and capacity. Compare the 
doctrine of the yapfauara, 1 Cor. xii. [‘ There isno 
Pelagianism in this ; foreach man’s powers are them- 
selves the gift of God.” Alford. But the words 
éxdorge nat’ i8lay Sévaucy imply that every man has 
a natural endowment, a sacred trust and mission to 
fulfil in this world.—P. 8. 

And straightway he went abroad. — The 
nearest possible approximation of the parable to the 
fact, that the ascension and Pentecost are closely 
connected ; although the order is inverted.* There 


#* (Comp. the remarks of Trenon: “In the things earthly 
the householder's distribution of the gifts naturally and of 
necessity precedes his departure; in tho heavenly it is not 
altogether so; the Ascension, or departure, goes before Pen- 
tecost, or the distribution of gifts; i the straightway still 
remains in full force: the interval between them ws the 
smaliest, one following hard upon the other, however the ore 
der was reversed. The four verses which follow (16-19) em- 
brace the whole period intervening between the first and 
second coming of Christ”—P. 3.] 


aad 
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had been, however, a to 
Spirit before the Pi sak 
courses in John, and ch. xx. Meyer: “ Straightway, 
without precise orders for the application of the 
money.” 
by the subsequent judgment; while the particular 
employment of the personal endowment is entrusted 
to the individual, Every one must know his peculiar 
vocation. 


Ver. 18. Hid his lord’s money.—Contrary to | P 


duty and to dignity. The money in the earth is the 
spirit in the flesh. 

Ver. 20. Gained beside them, ¢*" aireis.— 
' In addition to what was entrusted, and by means 
thereof. (Comp. the plainer statement in Luke xix. 
16: “Lord, thy pound hath gained ten pounds,” and 
John xv. 5: “Without Me, ye can do nothing.” 
Every gift of God may be doubled and even increased 
tenfold by faithful and conscientious use, while it may 
be lost by neglect. This is true of spiritual and tem- 
poral gifts of all kinds.—P. S. 

Ver. 21. The Vulgate and Cod. A.* read edye, 
which may stand absolutely, as in Luke xix. 17; the 
e3, on the other hand, as Meyer observes, must be 
connected with the verb. [ Alford, however, thinks 
that e 3, according to later Greek usage, need not be 
connected with éw) dAiya 4s xiords, but may bear the 
Ps) edye: well done! as in the English Vers.— 

{I-will set thee over much.-—This implies 
new spheres of activity and usefulness in the king- 
dom of glory in heaven ; or—according to Stier, AL 
ford, and all who refer this and the preceding para- 
ble to the pre-millennial advent—in the millennium 
on earth.—P. 8.] 

Into the joy of thy Lord.—De Wette: “ Kuin- 
oel and others interpret after Esth. ix. 17 (Sept.), 
where xapd = MMW, enlertainment ; better, prob- 
ably, from the feast of joy which the lord would 
celebrate on his return; Fritzsche, after Chrysostom, 
of the Messianic blessedness,—the parable i 
over into the reality.” Doubtless, the Lord’s joyful 
festival is meant; but this signifies the inheritance 
of Christ. [Alford refers the xapd not to a feast, 
but to the joy arising from the completion of the 
work and labor of love, of which the first sabbatical 
rest of the creation was typical, Gen. i. 31; ii. 2; 
Heb. iv. 8-11; xii,2; Rev. iii. 21—P. 8.] 

Ver. 24. That thou reapest where thou hast 
not sown.—tThe picture of a hard, and withal self- 
ish man. The saying shows: 1. That the servant, 
asa self-seeker, separated his own interest from his 
. lord’s, and therefore reckoned his lord to be a self- 
seeker also; 2. that he promised himself no person- 
al spiritual joy in trading with the entrusted pound; 
8. that he would tacitly reproach his lord with hav- 
ing given him too little: 4. that he would not only 
self-righteously excuse his own slothfulness of spirit, 
but also overrule and censure his lord; 5. that, with 
all this, he really held his master to be not an over 
hard man, but an over-gentle man, against whom he 
could dare to use such language with impunity.— 
Where thou hast not strewed—Meyer undcr- 
stands here again, as in ch. xxi. 43, a winnowing, 
against Erasmus, Beza, and others, who interpret the 
SiagncopwiCervof sowing ; thinking that other- 
wise there would be a tautological parallel. But the 
new idea introduced is that of intensification: sow- 
ing and reaping, abundantly scattering and bringing 
into the barn. In winnowing, it is the straw that is 


But some general orders are presupposed | 


bestowment of the | scattered, and not the wheat. [Alford directs atten- 
e the farewell dis- | tion to the connection of though 
| parable of our Lord with His first on the Sower (ch. 


t between the last 


xili. 8-9). He looks for fruit where He has sown, 

bat not beyond the power of the soil. He expects 

not so much success, as faithfulness which does not 

depend on the absolute amount, but is measured by 

the degree of ability and opportunity. Hence He 

says: good and faithful (not: successful) servant— 
. 8. 


er, 25. And I was afraid.—De Wette and 
Meyer: He might have lost the talent in trading. 
But that would have been in some sense praisewor 
thy. His fear was more abject: he would not take 
trouble for the benefit of a selfish lord.* 

Ver. 26. Thou knewest that I reaped.—Kuir- 
oel and de Wette: Concessively and ironically spo- 
ken; but according to Meyer, a question of surprise. 
Doubtless de Wette is right. The servant has con 
demned himself as a liar. If he really regarded his 
lord as a hard man, and yet would risk nothing in 
trade, he might have adopted a safe method of gain 
for his master, and placed the money into the hands 
of the changers. Thus at least the interest would 
have been secured. ; 

Ver. 27. Thrown my money to the bankers. 
—Meyer: Throw it on the money-table; Badrecir 
exhibits the sloth of his manner. The changers held 
a public bank among’ the ancients, at which they re 
ceived and lent money. {Olshausen and Trench apply 
the rpawe(ira: to those stronger charactérs who may 
lead the more timid to the useful employment of gifts 
which they have not energy to use. Alford objects 
to this interpretation, and refers to the machinery of 
religious and charitable societies in our day as very 
much in the place of the rpawe(ira:.”—P. 8.]} 

I might have received mine own.—If thoe 
didst thus separate thy interest from mine, thou wast 
bound to give the money to the changers, that I 
might have received mine with interest. A striking 
rebuke ex concessis / 

Ver. 28. Take from him therefore.—The neg- 
ative punishment, entering into the judgment of the 
servant himself: separation.—And give it to him 
that hath the ten talents—Thus even his judg 
ment passes over into the praise of God. 

Ver. 29. For unto every one that hath.—Se 
ch. xiii. 12, p. 240. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. On the meaning of the parable, see the Fz 
tcal Notes. Allits individual traits are regulated by 
the different relation of the talents ; as in Luke xix. 
they signify offices, and here the individual gifts of 
grace. Thus, the concluding circumstance, that the 
one pound is given to him who had ten pounds, has 
in the two cases a diverse significance. In Luke, the 
sense of the parable is this, that the neglected office 
devolved or passed over to the highest fidelity; m 
Matthew, the truth is set forth, that the unfaithful- 
ness of the slothful servant increases the spiritual fe 
of the faithful, as affording him matter of constant 
warning and spiritual meditation, and the means of 
enlarging his knowledge of the diviné government of 
souls. 


* ere is an inconsisten 
and this insolent speech, whic 
mwoynpds SovA0.—P. 8.] 


between that pretended fear 
betrays the hood of the 
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9. If we refer this parable to the doctrine of elec- 
tion,, we find in it the unlimited differences which the 
Scripture teaches, as opposed to the unlimited con- 
trast of destiny which the Sn gage doctrine of 

redestination maintains. Each has-his special re- 
igious talent or capital (the i3/a Svvayss, ver. 15) in 
his original nature, and this becomes to him in the 
Church a charisma or gift (anew éxaorg). The 
destination to salvation is thus universal: the capa- 
bility and the call to fidelity in all the same, the mea- 
sure of the gift is different, as are the degrees of 
glory. But if the least endowed in regard to ful- 
ness of life (for in reference to truth and fidelity no 
one is less endowed than another) scorns and neg- 
lects his pound, that was not his destiny, but is his 
fault. The less richly he was provided in himself, 
the more anxious should he have been to enrich him- 
self by connection with the more eminent members 
of the Church. oo the author’s Positive Dog- 
matik, p. 958 sqq. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The judgment of the Lord upon all the individual 
members of the Church: 1. Its rightful ground: the 
appointment and the obligation of the servants. 2. 
Its test: the true application of gifts. 38. Its univer- 
sality: the most richly and the least endowed are 
brought to account. 4. Its requital: on the one 
hand, the praise and the joy of the Lord ; on the other 
hand, the despoiling and casting out into the fellow- 
ship of the lost.— Zhy gifts are entrusted to the day 
of reckoning.—Manifold gifts, but one duty and one 
spirit—The endowment of a Christian is a call to 
work for the Lord.—Every one receives the pound 
of the heavenly spiritual life accordiag to the mea- 
sure of his capacity.—The double obligation which 
_the absence of the Lord imposes upon Christians: 1. 
They,are bound to fidelity, because the Lord is so 
far (and has committed to them all His interests in 
this world); 2. they are beund to fidelity, because 
: He is so near (invisibly present in His gifts, and may 
come at any moment to reckon).—The grand .and 
stimulating thought, that Christ has committed to 
His servants in this world all His goods.—The confi- 
dence of the Lord the source of His servants’ fidelity. 
—Trading with the riches of Christ the highest and 
noblest gain.—Christ’s business prospers only through 
fidelity.—The Church is a place of trade, the noblest 
and the richest.—The principles of commerce with 
spiritual gifts: 1. As regards God: giving up all, to 
gain all. 2. As it respects our neighbor: to give is 
more blessed than to receive. 8. As it respects our- 
selves: to gain the one thing needful in exchange 
for many things.* 4. As it respects the world: to 
give up the visible for the invisible—Trading with 
spiritual gifts the most perilous and yet the safest 
commerce.—The praise and the reward of the faith- 
ful servants of Christ in the hour of reckoning: 1. 
The praise, of having beep faithful over a little; 2. 
the reward, of being set over much, and of enteri 
into the joy of the Lord.—The end of our spirit 
work a divine reat forever, a Sabbath of God.—The 
wicked servant; or, let no man undervalue the gilt 
which God has entrusted to him.—How far a grudge 


* (In German: “ Das Eine erkaufen wm das Viele” (no 
doubt an allusion to Luke x. 82), which the Edinb. a 
tor bas upeet thus: fo sell one thing, to gain much! He 
probably mistook erkaufen for verkaufen.—P. 8.] 


t Christ underlies all unfaithfulness in the use 
of spiritual gifts——Man becomes wicked evermore 
through thinking evil of God.—The Christian be- 
comes wicked evermore through thinking evil of 
Christ.—The self-seeker ascribes his own self-seeking 
to God also, to excuse himself.—The unfaithful are 
obliged to condemn themselves at last by their own 
excuses.—The frightful pit of earth in which the hea- 
venly gifts of the Christians are buried.—The infinite 
spiritual woes which must be entailed by the prosti- 
tution of spiritual light to the service of the flesh.— 
The nameless work without which the slothful will 
have to do when the faithful rest. 

Starke :—We men in the world are stewards of 
the manifold gifts of God, 1 Cor. iv. 1-4; Luke xvi. 
2.—Hedinger : God distributes His gifts strangely, 
but holily: let no man think that he has received 
too little, Rom. xii. 6.—In the gifts of God no one 
must be vain, or envious; but every one must use 
his own portion to the glory of God and the good of 
his fellows.—God bestows his gifts and goods on men, 
not that they may be buried, wasted, appropriated to 
self, or imagined their own, but that they may faith- 
fully trade with them, 1 Cor. xii. 7.—Of a steward 
nothing more is expected, and nothing less, than fidel- 
ity, 1 Cor. iv. 2.—Canslein : Few gifts may be turned 
to much account.—Truth does not shun the light, but 
comes to it, John iii. 21.—He buries his Lord’s goods 
who seeks only his own.—He who neglects nothing 
in his Christianity, will have confidence in the day 
of judgment, 1 John iii. 21.—In the future reckon- 
ing no man will be forgotten or overlooked, 2 Cor. v. 
10.—To be called a good and faithful servant of God, 
is a title more honorable than any that this world 
can give, Ps. cxvi. 16.—The wicked servant does not 
know Jesus as a merciful Master, but as another 
Moses who reqyires more than man has strength for. 
—When we do not see the gracious countenance of 
God in Christ, God appears to us hard and fearful.— 
Slothfulness and baseness the two characteristics of 
the unfaithful servant.—Zuther: His knavery con- 
sisted in this, that he condemns his Lord for hard- 
ness, and scorns the way of grace (self-denial).—How 
many, who-now receive an unlimited number of hon- 
orable names, will one day be called, Thou fool /— 
Hedinger : He who makes a good use of the first be- 
ginnings of grace, will go on well and soon grow rich ; 
he who lets his grace decline within him, will soon be 
without it altogether. 

Braune :—There is no standing any either pro- 
gress and gain, or retrogress and loss. [Forward 
and finally all, or backward and finally rae 

- Tiseo :—The humility of the faithful servants, 
who attribute all blessing and increase not to them- 
selves, but to the entrusted pounds.—It does not de- 
pend upon whether one has effected much or little 
according to the measure of his power and his sphere, 
but whether he has been faithful and diligent or not: 
the spirit is the main thing.—This servant represents 
such as excuse their neglect in various ways: by 
pleading the little which has been entrusted to them, 
or the fear they had of encountering the dangerous 
influences of the world, or the consequent necessity 
which they felt of retreating into solitude and quiet 

jety. 
: Gerlach :—Unbelieving despondency is always 
connected with slothfulness, when unbelief becomes 
& permanent condition. 

Heubner :—Fidelity in little things is a pearl of 
great price.—There, thou hast thine own: perfect 
breach with God; he throws up his service altogetb- 
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er.— Wicked (xornpé) he is called, because his heart 
was false, attributing falsely to God this unlo 
hardness. His conscience smote him in secret, an 
testified to him that God was not as he painted Him. 
-— When God lays much upon us, He offers us abun- 
dance of strength to do and to bear. 

{Burxitr (condensed) :—1. Christ the Lord of 
the universe, and owner of all His servants’ goods. 
2. Talents: riches, honors; gifts of mind, wisdom, 
learning ; gifts of grace. 3. Freedom of distribution 
to all, but in different measure. 4. Every talent is 
given to improve for our Master’s use. 5. Every 
one is accountable for every talent. 6. All faithful 
servants will be rewarded with the joy of their Lord. 


’ 4, No excuses shall serve the slothful or unfaithful 


servant at the bar of Christ. 8. The unfaithful ser- 
vant will be punished (a) negatively, by the loss of 
his talent, (5) positively, by suffering the misery of 
hell with gnashing of teeth, i. ¢., rage and indigna- 
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tion God, the saints, and against himedf— 
(Similar practical remarks with a more minute anal 
ysis, eee in Marrnew Henry.)—D. Brown (con 
densed) :—1. Christ exhorts us in this parable, not 
“‘ Wait for your Lord,” but “ Occupy till I come.” 
rae is he whom the Lord shall find working (ss 
well as watching, according to the i e 

2. Christians are all servants of fe eine? 
natural capacity, acquirements, providential position, 
influence, means, and opportunities. 3. Fidelity will 
be rewarded, not the amount or nature of the work. 
4. Idleness and unprofitableness in the Lord's service 
is sufficient to condemn.—W. Nasr :—1. The talents of 
al] men are free gifts of God, so that there is no room 
either for self-boasting, or for self-reproach ; 2. they 
are given in trust, the Giver still retaining a claim 
upon them; 8. they are given to be employed and 
ae ; the best account for the glory of the Giver. 


FIFTH SECTION. 


THE FINAL JUDGMENT IN ITS LAST AND MOST UNIVERSAL FORM UPON ALL Ni 
TIONS; AND AS SEPARATION. 


| OnapreR XXY. 31-46. 
(The Gaspel for the 26th Sunday after Trinity.) 


o 

When the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the holy’ angels with him, 
then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory: And before him shall be gathered all 
[the] nations [wavra ra €6vy]: and he shall separate [divide, ddopet] them one from 
another, as a [the, 6] shepherd divideth [dpopi{a}] hes [the] sheep [ra wpoBara] from 
the goats: And he shall set the sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the left 
Then shall the King say unto them [here] on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world: For I 
was a hungered [hungry, éreivaca], and ye gave me meat [to eat, dayeiv]:* I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me in: Naked, and ye 
clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me: | was in prison, and ye came unto me, 
Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee a hungered 
[hungering, wewvavra], and fed thee? or thirsty, and gave thee drink? [And, dé] When 
saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in? or naked, and clothed thee? Or when saw 
we thee sick, or in prison, and came unto thee? And the King shall answer and say 
unto them, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done ¢é unto one of the least 
of these my brethren,*® ye have done 7¢ unto me. Then shall he say also unto them 
[those] on the left hand, Depart‘ from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for 
the devil and his angels: For I was a hungered [hungry], and ye gave me no meat 
ee not give me to eat, ok éduxaré pou dayetv]: I was thirsty, and ye gave me no 
rink: I was a stranger, and ye took me not in: naked, and ye clothed me not:§ sick, 
and in prison, and ye visited me not. Then shall they also answer him, saying, Lord, 
when saw we thee a hungered [hungering], or athirst [thirsting], or a stranger, or 
45 naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not minister unto thee? Then shall he answer 
them, saying, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did ¢¢ not to one of the least of 
46 these, ye did ¢¢ not to me. And these shall go away into everlasting punishment i 
nal punishment, xdAacw aiwvov}]: but the mghteous into life eternal [eternal life, or 

everlasting life, {wip aiwvov].° . 
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1 Ver. 81.—The adjective &y:o0: of the text. reo, is wanting in Codd. B., D., L., [also in Cod. Sineit.), many versions 


[including the Vulg., which reads simply: omnes angeli), and fa 


rs, and seems to be a later interpolation. 


3 Ver. ee the translation of the English Version in ch. xiv. 16, where the same phrase is rendered: give ye - 


them to eat.—P. 8.] 


® Ver. 40.—Tayv adeApay pou, sithough omitted by Cod. B., is well established by the majority of witnesses. 
4 Ver. 41.—[Cod. Sinait. reads Uxdyere for mwopeverGe.—P. 8.) 


§ Vor. 48 —[Cod. Sinalt, omits the words: yuuvds kal ot wepreBareré pe. 


But they are well supported 


by the best authorities and retained In all the critical editions.—P. 8.] 
* Ver, 46.—{As the Greek uses alwyiow before (hy as well as xéAacwy, it should be rendered by the samo word 
(elther eternal or everlasting) in both clansea, Comp. the Lat. Vulg.: in supplicium aternum ... in citam aternam; 
: everlastynge turmente 


all the German Versions (ewig); Wiclif 
ment everlasting, life 


retained in the subsequent Protestant Versions except the word pain, which 


ment, I wonld prefer, however, in both cases eve 
eternal life. For overlas 


; 6 t 
life everlasting. Tyndale introdaced the chan 


oe. O0Er nge Uif; the Rheims Version: 
ge: everlastinge payne ... lyfe eternall, which was 
ng James revisers gave up for punigh- 
nishment into 


to everlasting, and translate: into gernal pu Seeds 
ting refers to extensive infinitude or endless duration; eternal expresses the intenstve infinitude, 


and this dynamic conception, which implies much more than mere duration or existence In time, is the prevalling idea 
here, without, however, excluding the other. But in any vase the passage is one of the ~ory strongest against Uniyersal- 


lem, and the awoxatdotacis Twy xayrwy. Comp. also Dr. Lange's Deeg. Notes.—P. 8.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Taz rina Jupementr. General Remarks.—The 
new aalient points of the last judgment are: 1. The 
Son of Man as Judge unfolds perfect kingly and 


judicial glory. 2. He exercises judgment now upon 
all the nations of the earth, and upon all the genera- 
to 


tions of men. 3. He judges individuals acco 
their conduct, with as much strictness and 
reality as He judges the collective whole. 4. He 
finds in all the qonsummate character of their inner 
life and nature so expressly stamped upon them, that 
He can divide them as a shepherd divides the sheep 
from the goats. 5. He judges, therefore, according 
to the perfected consummation of the spiritual life in 
the works, and according to the fundamental idea of 
sll works—love and mercy. 6. He judges ac- 
soning to the standard of the universal life of Christ 
among men of all times, as well as of the historical 
Christ. 7. His sentence introduces a separation 
which must bring the earth itself, in ita ancient form, 
to an end; for, good are received into the '- 
dom of the Father, and the wicked are cast into hell. 
—Thus viewed in all its extension, it presupposes the 
eral resurrection, and forms the conclusion of the 
rd’s coming and parousia in this present state of 
of the one last day of a thousand years in a 
symbolical sense, that is, of a full and perfect judicial 
son. Thus, as the first le (ch. xxiv. 45) must 
be placed at the beginning of these thousand years, 
and the second and third exhibit the further develop- 
ment of the kingly, judicial administration of Christ, 
this last judgment forms the great conclusion, as it is 
exhibited in 1 Cor. xv. 24 and Rev. xx. 9. 

This decides the question as to whether it is 
merely a judgment upon Christians, or upon other 
than Christians, or upon all, both Christians and not 
Christians. The first was maintained by Lactantius, 
Euthymius, Grotius, and others; the second, by such 
as Keil, Olshausen, Crusius;* the third, by Kuinoel, 
Paulus, Fritzsche. In favor of the first view—that 
Christians alone are here judged—it is alleged that 
the doctrine of the divine election comes in, ver. 84, 
of the righteous, ver. 37, etc. But, on the other hand, 
euch also are spoken of ag never had the conscious- 
ness of being in personal relation with Christ. It is 
supposed to decide in favor of the second hypothesis 


* [80 also Stier and Alford, who understand sdyra ra 
£0vn to mean all the nations of the world as distingulshod 
from the éxAexroi, who were slready gathered to Christ at 
the first resurrection anil beginning of His millennial king- 

and By will take part in the final judgment (1 Cor. 
vi. 3 ——P. 


—those not Christians being the objects of the judg. 
ment—that the judgment proceeds not according to 
the law of faith, but according to the law of works 
and of love to man. But that Christians also will be 
judged at last by works, the fruits of faith, as 

faith developed, is proved by Matt. vii. 21; Rom. i 
6; 2 Cor. v. 10; Gal. vi. 8, and the whole tenor and 
spirit of .Christianity; and that, on the other hand, 
all the.works of men will be judged, not according to 
their outward appearance, but according to their 
spirit and motive, or according to their real, though 
unconscious, faith in Christ, and love or dra to- 
ward Him, is proved by an equal number of : 
e.g., Matt. x. 40; Acts x. 35; Rom. v. 18, and the 
universally valid word: “The Lord seeth the heart.” 
De Wette urges, in favor of the third supposition, 
that in Matt. xiii. 837-48, 49, we find the plain idea 
of a final judgment upon Christians and those who 
are not Christians. De Wette here confounds good 
and bad with tians and not Christians. 

Our section certainly presupposes the universal 
nominal Christianization of the world, which must 
take place before the end of the world: the Christi- 
anization of mankind in this world (ch. xxiv. 14; 
Rom. xi. 32), and of the whole of mankind in the | 
other (Phil. ii. 10; 1 Pet. iv. 6). Such a Christiani- 
zation would necessarily follow from the advent of 
Christ in itself; so far as it must constrain the nations 
to submission, and continue throughout an entire 
period of judgment, Rev. xx. The common notion, 
which terms every supposition of a more extended 
final period Chiliasm or Millennarianism, does not 
merit notice. It is beyond all things necessary that 
we should distinguish between a concrete and a fan- 
tastic doctrine about the last The differences 
are: 1. The former regards the thousand years as a 
symbolical number, as the mark of an son, or the 
period of transition for the earth and mankind from 
the earthly to the heavenly condition (Irenzeus; see 
Dorner’s History of chee Ud I. p. 245). But 
millennarianism interprets the thousand years chrono- 
logically, and seeks to define their beginning. 2. Con- 
crete eschatology regards the last period as the mani- 
festation of a judgment, already internally ripe, on 
the ground of the perfect redemption accomplished 
through Christ. But millennarianism is not satisfied 
with the first redeeming appearance of Christ; it 
looks forward to the second as of greater importance. 
8. Concrete eschatology expects with the advent the 
beginning of a spiritual transformation of the present 
state of things; millennarianism expects a perfect 
glorification of things here as they are. 4. The for- 
mer sees in the first resurrection only a revelation of 
the full life of the elect, destined to be helpers of 
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Christ in the glorification of all humanity ; but mil- 
lennarianism that period as the time of the 
. Pealization of Jewigh, Jewish-Christian, pietistic, secta- 
rian prerogatives and spiritual pretensions,* 

{We add here the remarks of Dr. Nast on the dif- 
ferent views as to the subjects of the final judgment: 
“ According to the premillennarian view, advocated by 
Olshausen, Stier, and Alford, the judgment here de- 
scribed does not include those that constitute the 
Church triumphant; that is, those who, at Christ’s 
personal coming to introduce the millennium, are 
either raised from the dead, or, if still living, are glo- 
rified and caught up togéther into the air, to meet 
the Lord (1 Thess. iv. 16, 17; 1 Cor. xv. 23, 24, 51, 
52)}—+to reign with Christ, and with him to judge the 
world (1 Cor. vi. 2). The term ‘all nations,’ (xdyra 
Td &vn,) it is said, is used in the same sense as the 
Hebrew ‘the nations, or Gentiles,’ as ay agen 
from God’s chosen people, and stands here in anti- 
thesis to the ‘brethren’ of verse 40, who had already 
received their reward as wise virgins and faithful 
servants. In support of this view the following argu- 
ments are advanced: 1. ‘Those only are said to be 
judged who have done it or not done it to my breth- 
ren; but of the brethren themselves being judged 
there is no mention.’ In this argument we can see 
no point. The love of the brethren is the mark by 
which, our Saviour says, all men shall know that ye 
are my disciples, 2. ‘The verdict turns upon works, 
and not upon faith.’ Surely this’ will be the case 
with every believer or Christian, when he is brought 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, whether at the 
beginning or close of the millennium, in so far as 
works are the fruit of faith, or true saving faith is 
only that which worketh by love (Matt. vii. 21; Rom. 
ii. 6; 2 Cor. v. 10; Gal. vi. 8), and in so far as our 

works spring from sincerity of heart, to which 
the Lord looketh (Acts x. 85). Morec¥er, unless the 
plan of salvation is entirely c in the millennial 
state—which, if we mistake not, the premillennarians 
deny—the nations living during the millennium will 
be judged according to their works, no more and no 
less than those that lived before the millennium. 
8. Another objection to the common view is stated 
by Alford thus: ‘The answer of the righteous ap- 
pears to me to show plainly that ‘hey are not to be 
understood as being the covenanted servants of Christ. 
Such an answer it would be impossible for them to 
make, who had done all distinctly with reference to 
Christ, and for His sake, and with His declaration of 
ch. x. 49-42, before them. Such a supposition would 
remove all reality, as, indced, it has generally done, 
from our Lord’s description. See the remarkable 
difference in the answer of the faithful servant (vs. 
xx. 22).’ The reply that the language in question is 
that of humility is said not to be satisfactory; but we 
know not why. Besides, the difficulty appears to us to 
be the same with regard to the people that have lived 
during the millennium. If they are to be saved, they 
also must have donc their works for Christ’s sake, 
and, if so, they must have been conscious of it. We 
have given the grounds on which the premillennarian 
interpretation is based. In objection to it, it may 
further be urged that it is ov common Scripture 
language to call any other believers, the mem- 
bers of Christ’s mystical body, ‘sheep,’ or ‘right- 
eous,’ or ‘the blessed of the Father, for whom the 
kingdom was prepared from the foundation of the 


*(In German: geistliche Anmassungen. The Edinb. 
tral. has dignities /—P. 8.] 


world.’ With regard to the difficult question of our 
Lord’s second advent, Alford makes, at the close of 
his comments on the twenty-fifth chapter, a declars- 
tion breathing the docile spirit of the true Christian 
and of the thorough scholar. He says, (p. 238 :) 
‘I think it proper to state, in this third edition, that 


‘having now entered upon the deeper study of’ the 


prophetic portions of the New Testament, I do not 
feel by any means that full confidence which I once 
did in the exegesis, guoad prophetical interpretation 
here given of the three portions of this chapter xxv. 
But I have no other system to substitute, and eome 
of the points here dwelt on seem to me as weighty as 
ever. I very much question whether the thorough 
study of Scripture prophecy will not make me more 
and more distrustful of all human systematizing, and 
less willing to hazard strong assertion on any portion 
of the subject. July, 1855.’”—In the fourth edition 
Alford adds: “ Endorsed, Oct. 1858.”—P. 8. ] 

The representation of this judgment is not a per- 
able or simile, as Olshausen thinks. It contains some 
of the elements of a parable; but really sets the judg- 
ment before us in its concrete form. 

[Ver. 81. Jerome remarks on the &me of this dis- 
course: “He who was within two days to cclebrate 
the passover and to. be crucified, fitly now sets forth 
the glory of His triumph.” This contrast deepens 
our view of the divine foresight and majesty of our 
Lord, and the sublimity of this description.— And all 
the [holy] angels with Him.—As witnesses and 
executive agents who take the deepest interest m 
man’s destiny and final salvation, comp. Heb. i 14; 
Matt. xiii. 40; xxiv. 31; Luke xii. 8. Bengel: Omaa 

eli: omnes nationes: que eelebriiaa! ‘The 
first-born of God, the morning stars of creation—be- 
ings that excel in 8 , whose intelligence is im- 
mense, whose love for and His universe glows 
with a quenchless ardor, and whose speed is as the 
lightning. Who can count their numbers? They 
are the bright stars that crowd in innumerable con- 
stellations every firmament that spans every globe 
and system throughout immensity,”—P. §.] 

Then shall he sit.— Expression of finished victory. 

Ver. 32. And before Him shall be gathered. 
—Intimating a perfect voluntary or involuntary ao 
knowledgment and submission ; comp. Phil. ii. 10. 

And He shall divide them.—This is not merely 
the beginning, but the fundamental outline of all thst 
follows.—As the shepherd divideth—He was 
Himself the Shepherd, also, of the goats,—the Shep- 
herd of all mankind. Hence He knows how to distin- 
guish them ean they are perfected in good or 
evil._—The sheep from the goats.—Properly : the 
lambs from the he-goats, %pigo:. Goats and sheep 
are represented as pasturing together (comp. Gen. 
xxx. 33). They were classed together under the 
name of small cattle. The wicked are here exhibit- 
ed under the figure of goats. Why? Grotius: “on 
account of their wantonness and stench.” De Wetie 
says (referring to Ezek. xxxiv. 17, where, however, it 
is otherwise): “The goats (he-goats) are of less 
value to the shepherd; they are wildg and less 
easily led.” Meyer: “Because the value of these 
animals was held to be less (Luke xv. 29); bence 
also, in ver. 33, the disparaging diminutive ra ¢,igu.”* 


* (So also H and Chrysostom : “Sheep aro profitable 
by acre Saat aber milk, their offspring. Not goals; 
ey represent wun/rutt/uinese of life.” Wordsworth sdopts 
this view and adds with Euthymius and Grotius the Suse 
8ia, in opposition to the sweet and fragrant sacrifice of holy 
and charitable deeds."—P. 5S.] 
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But the main point of distinction is the gentleness and 
tractableness of the sheep, which points to a nobler 
nature; and the wild stubbornness of the goats, ex- 
hibiting an inferior, egotistical nature.* 

Ver. 88. On his right hand.—tThe side of 
preference and success.—On the left.—The oppo- 
site. On the omens of the right and left, see Schott- 
gen and Wetstein; comp. Virg. din. vi. 542 sqq. 

Ver. 84. The King.—Not parabolical, as Ols- 
hausen thinks; but Christ in His advent comes for- 
ward with all His real kingly dignity. 

Ye blessed of My Father.—They are the 
really blessed, as the regenerate, penetrated and re- 
newed with the Spirit, life, and blessing of the Father, 
Eph. i. 3. 

Drake the kingdom.—See Rom. viii—Pre- 
aa from the foundation of the world.—De 

ette finds here the idea of predestination, Rom. 
viii. 28. But what is here spoken of is the eternal 
foundation of the kingdom for the subjects of the 
King. There is no contradiction to John xiv. 2. For 
here the calling and foundation is referred to; there, 
the actual building up of the heavenly community. + 

Ver. 85. Ye took Me in, cuynydyeré pe.— 
Meyer: As members of My household. Deut. xxii. 
2: ouvdtes abtoy Evdov eis Thy olxiay. Oriental 
hospitality was an essential form of love to our neigh- 
bor. See, in Wetstein and Schdttgen, the rabbinical 
sayings concerning the promise of paradise to the 
hospitable. 

Vers. 85, 36. Heubner: “The acts of love here 
named are not such as require merely an outlay of 
money, but such as involve also the sacrifice of time, 
strength, rest, comfort,” etc. On the other hand, 
Webster and Wilkinson justly observe on ver. 36, 
that the assistance to the sick and prisoners here is 
not healing and release, which only few could render, 
but visitation, sympathy, attention, which all can be- 
stow. But whatever good they did, was done in 
faith and in humility, and consequently the product 
of divine grace. For charity is the daughter of faith, 
and faith is the gift of the Holy Spirit, who unites us 
to Christ.—P. 8. 

Ver. 37. Lord, when saw we Thee ?—De 
Wette: “The language of modesty.” Olshausen: 
“The language of unconscious humility.” Meyer: 
“‘ Actual declining of what was imputed, since they 
had never done to Christ Himself these services of 
love. The explanation is given in ver. 40.” Cer- 
tainly, they have not yet any clear notion of the 
ileal Christ of the whole world. But this is con- 
nected with their humility; and it must not be lost 


sight of, since the opposite characteristic among the 
reprobate is exhibited as self-righteousness, [Ori- 
gen: “It is from humility that they declare them- 
selves unworthy of any praise for their good d 


hot that they are forgetful of what they havé done.” 
Ver. 40. To one of the least of these My 

brethren.—Not the apostles alone, but Christians 

generally, and pre-eminently the least of them. They 


* (Similarly Origen, Theophylact, and Maldonatus, who 
seaulne: Boni oves ap elondwr quia m sunt, mali 
autem hirct guta a 


et per prarupta ascendentes, id 
ext, non ucta et Plone inctdentes via. Nast combines un- 
cleanness and stubboraness as the two points of comparison 
of the bad with the goats, bnt mentions only meekness on 
the part of the sheep.—P. 8.] F 

t [Bengel derives from the word duty, prepared sor 
gow, an argument against the scholastic notion that men 
wera created or elected to fill up the number of fallen an- 
gels: Ergo homines electi non sunt sufecti in locum an- 
gelorum, qui pecoarunt.—P, 8.) 

29 


are the least, the poorest, the last, in whom the di- 
vine life, which the Lord here recognises as brotherly 
love, is awakened, 

(Stier, confining this judgment to the heathen, in- 
fers from this description that “a dogmatically de- 
voloped faith in the Lord is not required of all men,” 
and condemns “all narrow dogmatism that would set 
limits to God’s infinite love.” Alford, taking a simi- 
lar view of this section, remarks: ‘‘ The sublimity of 
this description surpasses all imagination—Christ, aa 
the Son of Man, the Shepherd, the King, the Judge— 
as the centre and end of all human love, bringing out 
and rewarding His latenf grace in those who have 
lived in love—everlastingly punishing those who have 
quenched it in an unloving and selfish life—and in the 
accomplishment of His mediatorial office, causing 
even from out of the iniquities of a rebellious world His 
sovereign mercy to rejoice against judgment.” But 
we must not weaken the fundamental principle: out 
of Christ there is no pardon and no salvation. Every 
consideration of God’s justice and mercy, and every 
impulse of Christian charity leads us to the hope that 
those will be ultimately saved, wha without knowing 
Christ in this life have unconsciously longed after 
Him as the desire of all nations and of every human 
soul, but it can only be through an act of faith in 
Christ, whenever He shall be revealed to them, though 
it be only on the judgment day. We cannot admit 
different terms of saivation.—P. 8. 

Ver. 41. Ye oursed.—Through their own fault 
penetrated by the curse of God. The appended “of 
My Father” is not now found here as in ver. 34. 
And 80 also, “from the beginning of the world” is 
not added to “prepared” here. Nor is it said, “ pre- 
pared for you,” but, “for the devil.” * The great 
judgment of fire is prepared for the devil, as a pun- 
ishment for devilish guilt. Thus, these are here 
represented ak having plunged themselves into the 
abyss of demoniac reprobation. The Rabbins dis- 
puted whether Gehenna was prepared before or after 
the first day of creation. According to the gospel, it 
will not be finished and made effective till the final 
judgment of the world (see Rev. xx. 10). The scho- 
lastic theology of the middle ages,+ instead of making 
it a final period, as in the gospel, gradually dated it 
back to the beginning, as the Rabbins. | 

[Vers. 42, 48. Only sins of omission are men- 
tioned here; showing that the absence of 
works, the destitution of love, or the dominion of 
selfishness, disqualifies man for blessedness, and is 


* felmlsr observations are made by Alford and Words- 
worth: “In verse 34,” says the latter, * Christ describes the 
joys of heaven as a xAnpovoula prepared for men by God 
even from the beginning. But the pains of hell are not de- 
scribed as prepared for men, but for the deri! and his an- 
gels. God desigus eternal happincss for men; they incur 
eternal misery by their own acts."—The significance of the 
omissions and change in the two cases was early observed 
even by Origen and Chrysostom, and is urged alsu by Mal- 
donatus, Olshausen, Stier, Nast, and others.—Origen: “He 
says not now: Ye cursed of My Futher, because of all bleas- 
ing the Father is the author, but each man is the origin of 
his own curse when he does the things that deserve the 
eurse."—Maldonatus: “Non dirit: ‘Maxrepictt Patris 


met,’ sicut justie dixerat: ‘VENITE, BENEDICTI PATRIB 

uet,’ guia Deus non maledict{onts, sed benediotionis, non 

pene, sed pramti auctor ; non non etiam 

new auctor rit, sed rate a@mia libenter animt 
a) ¢, posnam quodammodo, 

can satiafaceret, preparacerit,”—P. 8.) ‘ 


+ (So also Dante in the famous inscription on the gate of 
hell; eee Inferno, Canto ill. Stier observes, that even for 
the devil, who was created an angel, he!] was no more fore- 
ordained than bis sin, althongt it was prepared for him as 
soon as he became a devil.—P. &) 
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sufficient, even without positive crimes, to exclude 
him from heaven.—P. S.] 

Ver. 44. And did not minister unto Thee? 
—As if they would always :zave been ready to serve 
Him. But there is nothing of the spirit of love in 
their assumed readiness; only in the spirit of servi- 
tude they would have waited on Him had they seen 
Him. The ignorance of the blessed was connected 
witk their E-zmility, as a holy impossibility of know- 
ing; the ignorance of the cursed was of another kind, 
and closely connected with self-righteousness.* 

Ver. 46. Into everlasting punishment.— 
Comp. Dan. xii. 2 (els (why aidvioy ..+ els alaxtdyny 
aidévioy). Meyer finds the absolute idea of eternity in 
endlessness, and thinks even that (w} aléwcos de- 
scribes an endless Messianic life. But in this last 
idea the tntensive boundlessness of life is expressed 
oe abstract endless life might be also merely an end- 

ess existence in torment); and, therefore, the pre- 
dominant notion of the opposite is an intensive one, 
too. We say only, the “predominant” one. For 
here also, as in the doctrine of the parousia of Christ, 
we must distinguish between religious and chronolo- 
gical notions and calculations. ¢ 


DOCTEINAL AND ETHICAL 


1, The section is a parabolical discourse t con- 
cerning the genera] judgment of the human race. 
Hence the essential ideas and the symbolical features 
are to be distinguished. 

The following are the prominent dogmatic points : 
—(1) Christ is the Judge of the world; compare Acts 
x. 42; xvii. 81; the Symb. Apost. (2) The judg- 
ment shall be exercised by Him upon all mankind: 
all nations shall appear before the throfie—not merely 
‘those existing at the end of the world, but all genera- 
tions. Therefore the general resurrection is included, 
so that all nations may be assembled. (8) The stand- 


* [The Edinb. tral. renders Selbstgerechtigkett (= } éuh, 
or 7 i8ia 8ixasoovvn, or dixasocuryn Tov wduou, dx yd- 


pov, dix. €& Epywr) hero and above ad ver. 87 by self-fusti- 
Reoation, confounding the word with Balbutrecktjertioung 
(= Stxalwois).—P. 6.) 

t [ALrogD: “Observe, tho same epithet is used for 
xdAacts and (wf—which are here contrartes—for the (aw) 
here spoken of is not bare exrtstence, which would have ar- 
nihdlation for its oppoetie’ but dlessednese and reward, to 
which punishment and misery are antagonist terms.”— 
Worpsworrs én loc.: “The word aidéy corresponds to the 


Hebrew bis » Which appears to be derived from the un- 
used root DD, fo conceal; oo that the radical ides in 


aiéy, as used in Holy Scripture. is indefinite time; and 
thus the word eomes to be fitly applied to thds world, of 
which we do not know the duration; and also to the world 
to come, of which no end is visible, becanse that world is 
eterna). This consideration may perhaps check speculations 
eoncerning the duration of future punishments. (?)" But 
this etymology of BSI is somewhat doubtful, and aidy 
has nothing to de with biding and concealing, but comes 
probably from &w, &yut, to breathe, to blow; hence life, 
generation, age (like the Latin @eusn); then indefinitely for 
endless duration, eternity.—P. S. 

¢ (Nota parable proper. Comp. M. Hexry: “Wo have 
here a description of the process of the last judgment in the 
greet day. There are some passages in it that are paraboli- 
eal, as the separating betweon the sheep and the gonts, and 
the dialogues between the judge aud the persons judged; 
but there is no thread of similitude carried through the dis- 
eourse, and, therefore, it is rather to be called a draught or 
delineation of the final Judgment than a parable; it is, as it 
were, the explanation of the former parables 1—P, 8.) 


ard of judgment will be the question, how they reputed 
and dealt with Christ in the world; how they regu 
lated their conduct toward Him in His own person, 
and in His unseen life in humanity as the Logos; 
how, therefore, they honored or dishonored the Divine 
in themselves and in their fellow-men; how 
showed christological picty in christological humani- 
ty; or how, in short, they behaved toward Christ in 
the widest sense of the word. (4) The demand of 
the judgment will be the fruit of faith in Christian 
love of men, or human love of Christ. Thus not 
merely, (a) doctrinal faith; or (5) external works 
without a root of faith—of actual trust in Christ, or 
love for the divine in humanity (done it unto Me, done 
it not unto Me); (c) nor merely individual evidences 
of good; but decided goodness in its maturity and 
consistency, as it acknowledged Christ or felt after 
Him, in all His concealments, with longing anticips- 
tions. (5) The specific form of the requirement will 
be the requirement of the fruit of mercy and compas- 
sion; for the foundation of redemption is grace, and 
faith in redeeming grace must ripen into the fruits of 
compassion: see this in the Lord’s Prayer. Sancti 
fied mercy, however, is only a concrete expression for 
perfected holiness generally, or the sanctification of 
Christ in the life; see Rev. xxi.8; xxii. 15, 6 
(6) The finished fruit of faith and disposition is iden- 
tical with the man himself, ripe for judgment. (7) The 
judgment appears to be already internally decided by 
the relation which men have assumed toward Christ, 
or the character which they have borne; but itis 
published openly by the separation of those who are 
unlike, and the gathering together of all who are like; 
it is continued in the sentence which illustrates the 
bey ae by words, and confirms it by the extorted 
confession of conscience; it is consummated by the 
fact of the one company inheriting the kingdom, and 
the other departing to the everlasting fire prepared 
for the devil and his angels. (8) This perfected sep 
aration implies also the total change of the earth: oa 
the one side, the view opens upon the finished ki 
dom of God; on the other, the. view opens u 
now unsealed for the lost. (9) The time of the ju 
ment is the final and critical period on oye 
reparatory judgments are consummated: (a 
Nadguents homan history in this world; (5) the 
judgments in Hades in the other world (see Luke xvi. 
19); (c) the great judgments which will begin at the 
manifestation of Christ (see chs. xxiv. and xxv. ; Rev. 
xx. 1 sqq.). yThe more precise description of the form 
of this crisis is found in Rev. xx. 7-15. 

As symbolical features of the scene, we may notice 
prominently :—{1) The enthronization of the Son of 
Man upon the judgment-seat : a figure of His perfected 
victorious glory (1 Cor. xv. 25). (2) The administra- 
tion of Christ in the form of the separating shepherd: 
for He is still a shepherd; and one t reason of 
the judgment is the perfecting of the redemption of 
the good, the revelation of the kingdom (Rev. xxi} 
(3) The sheep and the goats, with their separation, 
expressing the nature of their respective characters, 
as now perfectly stamped upon them in the resurree- 
tion. (4) The placing on the right hand and on tke 
left; all the ideal characteristics of the judged being 
exhibited os personal relationship to Christ, and the 
whole sequel of the judgment being thus presented 
in one anticipatory act of decisive division. (5) The 
colloquy of the Judge and the judged: a disclosure 
of humility, on which the piety of the pious rests; 
and of pride, on which the reprobation of the wicked 
rests; and, at the same time, a clear exhibition of the 
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oft-repeated truth, that men will judge themselves by 
their own words. 

2. The historical judgment of Christ will be the 
simple, though solemn revelation® of that spiritual 
judgment which, as to its beginning, is already de- 
cided in difference of character. It is the last quiet 
perfecting of a state already ripe and over-ripe. The 
blessed of the Father are already filled with blessing ; 
and the kingdom, the foundation of which was laid 
before the foundation of the world, is already in full 
giory, finding now in the glorification of the world, 
of the heaven and the eantke its new form. The ac- 
cursed are also, on their part, penetrated by the 
curse; and the hell to which they go is the kingdom 
of darkness in its eonsummation, separated from the 
kingdom of light and consigned to its proper place. 
“From the fall of Satan downward the eternal fire 
began to work on him and his; and, in connection 
with this development, there is going on in humanity 
also a great spiritual torment, a great fellowship in 
his destruction.” 

8. “The coming of Christ would not be histori- 
cally that which it was to be, if it were not at the 
same time spiritual; it would not be spiritually that 
which it was to be, if it were not historical also.” 

4. Concerning the succession of the sons or 
epochs of which . xiv.11; ch. xix. 8; xxi.; xxii; 
and 1 Cor. xv. 26-28, speak, nothing more is here 
said. Butin the (wh alémos unlimited inéensity is 
the first point, unlimited eztension the second (for an 
endless existence is also imaginable as endlessly tor- 
mented), and hence the opposite conception also must 
be understood in the religious and dynamic sense. 

5. Orro von GrrtacH: “The circumstance that 
the righteous also stand before the Judge, while the 
eontrary seems to be stated in John v. 24; 1 Cor. 
vi. 2, is no serious difficulty. For, every one must 
appear before the judgment-seat of Christ (2 Cor. v. 
10; comp. John iii. 15); althongh the Christian 
knows full well that he will be no more hurt by the 
last judgment than he was by those earlier judgments 
which fell upon him in common with the wicked.” 
We nfust ‘carefully distinguish therefore between 
‘judgment to condemnation and judgment generally. 

he pent of ie angsaly good will be the concrete 

udgment of the y. 
pag oer for ee —GerrtacH: “From the 
foundation of the world: this shows that the reward 
in the future life will be a reward ator The for 
which follows states the ground of “vocation to bles- 
sedness only so far as the works which the Lord 
mentions bear witness to the existence of faith.” It 
should be said rather, “ bear witness to His life in. 
believers; for the final judgment will be not mere- 
ly the confirmation of justification, but its perfected 
development in life. 

7. “Christ manifestly assumes the personal ex- 
istence of the devil, when he says that wicked men 
will suffer the same doom with him.” Heubner. 

[8. “‘ The great facts of the divine retribution, says 
Morison, the eternal bliss of the righteous, the eternal 
woe of the wicked, are indisputable, and the images 


of uplifting or appalling grandeur in which they are | pogra 


enveloped cannot act too powerfully on the heart of 
man. But the particulars, the blissful or terrible de- 
tails, are wisely withheld from our mind, which in its 
present state of knowledge could not comprehend 


Not: the nd and awful revelation . tral. 
rn German: die einfach, wenn ouch "Woloriiehe Binthan 


them, and would only be confounded or misled b 
any description of them in human 2.” —P, 8. 

[9. There is an eternal election to life, but no 
eternal foreordination to perdition (except as a sec- 
ondary or conditional and prospective decree); there 
is a book of life, but no book of death. But “ they 
who will serve the devil must share with him in the 
end.” —P. 8.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The great judgment in its comprehensive impor 
tance: 1. A judgment upon the whole world; 2. a 
whole world of judgment (all judgments summed up 
in one). Or: 1. The Judge of the world (the Son 
of Man, whom the world judged, now in, His glory); 
2. the judged; 8. the separation, and the twofold 
sentence; 4. the end and issue of all.—The judg- 
ment of the world as the last great revelation: 1. Of 
the great Judge ; 2. of the great judgment; 3. of 
the great redemption.—The last judgment, the t 
epiphany, Titus ii. 18; and the end of the world.— 
Christ at that day will seal and finish His Pastoral 
office.—The Son of Man one with the Judge of the 
world: 1. The Son of Man is Judge of all; or, the 
divinity of the destiny of man.* 2. The Judge of 
all is the Son of Man; or, the humanity of the di- 
vine judgment.—Christ is all in all in the judgment : 
1. He is the Judge; 2. He is the Law, according to 
which judgment is pronounced (whether He was or 
was not regarded in His brethren); 3. He is Himself 
the Retribution :—(a) the recompense of the good ; 
(6) the loss of the wicked. — Individuality reigns 
throughout the judgment: 1. All the fundamental 
laws of holy life appear in the person of Christ; 2. 
the spirit and work of men are manifest in personal 
characteristics ; 8. blessedness and perdition are seen 
in the fellowship of persons.—Christ, once crucified, 
will speak as the King in the judgment.—The dis- 
tinctions in the divine decrees of salvation and perdi- 
tion: 1. Blessedness was prepared for men from the 
foundation of the world; 2. condemnation (the por- 
tion of the wicked with the devil and his angels) not 
till the end of the world.—Christ will at that day 
judge the divinity of our faith by its Christlike hu- 
manity, its sacred mercy—according to its fruita.— 
Men’s good or evil treatment of the suffering Christ 
in suffering humanity: 1. As the Christ in need : (a) 
hungry, and fed or not fed; (5) thirsty, and given to 
drink or not ; (c) a stranger, and taken in or not. 2. As 
the Christ in suffering : (a) naked (poor), and clothed 
or not; (5) sickt (wretched), and visited or not; (c) 
in prison (banished, persecuted, condemned), and re- 
ceiving fellowship or not.—Have ye taken in Christ, 
though in strange garments? In the strange gar- 
ments: 1. Of nationality ; 2. of religion; 38. of confes- 
sion (or denomination) ; 4. of scholastic terminology.} 


*(Not: “of His (Christs) human decrees,” as the 
Edinb. trel. renders “dte Goéttlichkett der (not: Seiner) 
menechlichen Beatimmung™ (4. 6. destiny, end).—P. 8.) 

+ [For which the Edinb. tral reads —evidently a ty- 
phical error.] 
¢ (Der religidsen Schulsprache, the Innguage of different 
theological schoola, but not “denominational language” 
(as the Edinb. tral. has it); for this would be identical with 
the preceding confession, which the Germans use in the same 
sense in which we use denomination. Dr. Lange refers to 
theoretical theological differences as distinct from practical 
religious differences. Many disputes in the Christian Church 
aro mere logomachies, and disappear, if they are divested cf 
their learning, and the parties are brought face to face and 
bee) heart in prayer or good works as Christian brethren. 
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—tThe marks of good works which Christ will recog- 
nise: 1. The works of fatth, which have, consciously 
or unconsciously, regarded Him in the brethren; 2. 
true works of faith, which have beheld Christ in 
men, and treated them accordingly, in actions (and 
not in dogmas only); 3. works resting on the ground 
of a true humility, which, wrought by the Spirit, 
knows not what good it has wrought.—Christ, as the 
Judge, will bring to light the most hidden roots of 
life, and Srinciples of judgment: the humility of the 
godly, and the self-righteousness of the ungodly.— 

he great redemption and the great judgment are the 
consummation and complement of each other.—The 
great contrast in the issue of men’s ways and pur 
poses: the kingdom of the Father, and the fire of 
Satan.—And these shall go away : let us never for- 
get the terrible end. 

Starke :—Mark, ye scoffers, Christ will surely 
come to judgment; 2 Pet. iii. 4.— Quesnel : The sin- 
ner may do his best now to fly from the presence of 
God; but he must finally make his ‘appearance be- 
fore His judgment-seat, Rom. xiv. 10.—Canstein : 
That the faithful will themselves stand before the 
tribunal, is by no means a contradiction to their high 
prerogative of judging the world as spiritual kings, 
and of being as it were assessors of the Judge, 1 
Cor. vi. 2.—Greg. Nazianz.: Nulla re inter omnes 
ita colitar Deus ut misericordid.—Hedinger : Good 
works shall be compensated, as if they had been done 
to Christ.— Canstein : Believers remain humble, even 
in their glorification.—The best good works are those 
which are done in hearty simplicity, and almost un- 
thought of.—The blessed lose none of their honor 
through their humility ; God glories in them all the 
more.—How great the love of Jesus, thus to call the 
faithful His own brethren! —If he must into 
eternal fire to whom Christ says, “ I was naked, etc.,” 
what place shall receive him to whom He will have 
to say, ‘‘I was clothed, and ye stripped Me?” Au- 
gustine.—Neglect of doing good is a grievous sin, 
Jas. iv. 17.—Luther: That the ungodly will not con- 
fess to their neglect of doing g only reveals the 
darkness and wretchedness of their minds, which 
made them refuse to know, in the time of grace, 
either Christ or His members; the thought they had 
concerning Christ in their lifetime will be most 
strongly declared in the judgment.—No excuse will 
stand in the day of judgment.—Canstein : The eter- 
nal rebellion of the lost against God’s holy will, will 
be great part of their eternal woe.—Wretched prince 
of darkness ! who cannot defend himself and his ser- 
vants from the pains of hell. 

Gerlach :—Two things must be specially mark- 
ed in the proceedings of the judgment: the division 
of all men into two parts or fellowships, and that for 
eternity; and then the tokens which will be found 
on those whom the Lord will accept—self-forgetting, 
humble, brotherly love.—Faith alone justifies and 
saves (Rom. iii. 22, 24, 28; Eph. ii. 8, 9); but that 
only is true faith which works by love (Gal. v. 6; 
Jas. ii. 14; 1 Cor. xiii.). Yet we must avoid the old 
confusion which identifies righteousness and salva- 
tion.—The Christian, in his course, looks not back 
upon the past (what he has done), but forward to the 
goal, Phil. iii. 18, 14.— Ye cursed, who wilfully re- 
mained under the curse of the law from which I re- 
deemed you, Deut. xxvii. 26; Gal. iii. 18. [The 
curse, however, at the end of the world, does not 
merely signify condemnableness, but consummate 
ripeness for condemnation. }—Not ‘“ Ye cursed of My 
Father ;” their own acts, and not the Father, brought 
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their curse upon them.—The everlasting fire which 
was prepared (not for you, but) for the devil.— Chry- 
sostom : I prepared for you the om, the fire for 
the devil and his angels; ye have plunged into this 
fire, and it is now yours.—Indeed, the fire was not 
from eternity prepared for the devil; but the differ. 
ae a that men were redeemed.—The second 
eatn. 

Lisco :—The ble connection between love 
to Christ and love to the brethren.—Departure from 
Jesus, the doom of the unloving.—Their mind was 
like the devil’s ; hence they share his doom. 

Heubner :—Remember always the hymn: Dia 
ire, dies illa.*—Ask often of thy soul, where will 
the Lord finally place thee—The kingdom is the 
kingdom of glory, into which the om of grace 
has changed.— Prepared: the blessedness of the 
good, the end of creation.—Leo Magn.: The pas 
sion of Christ if continued to the end of the workl— 
LIuther : It is a lie to say that thou wouldst have 
done much good to Christ, if thou art not doing it 
to these, the wretched.— Unchristian, evil tendencies 
invariably end in communion with Satan. 

Theremin :—Of blessedness and condemnation. 
— Niemann :—The glory of Christ in the judgment: 
He will be glorious: 1. In His power; 2. in His omni- 
science; 8, in His righteousness ; 4. in His grace.— 
Kniewel : + How firm faith in the coming of Christ 
to judgment sanctifies and glorifies earthly life. It 
produces in us: 1. A holy fear of God; 2. genuine 
love; 3. sound hope.—Drdseke :—The t day of 
the kingdom a glorious day, an all-decisive day, an 
inevitable day, and a day profoundly mysterioua— 
The same :—The threefold judgment—in the heart, 
in the history of the world, in the great day.—Reia- 
hard :—That we may not fear the day of judgment, 
we must have our hearts filled with the spirit of trae 
Christian love to man.— Bachmann :—The last judg- 
ment in its glory.—Natorp :-—God will reward every 
one according to his works, 

[W. Burxirr (condensed): The general judg- 
ment: 1. The Person judging, the Son of Man; 2 
the persons judged, good and bad, tht one called 
sheep, for their innocency and meekness; the other 
goats, for their unruliness and uncleanness; 3. the 
manner of His coming to judgment, most august and 
glorious in His person and attendance; 4. the work 
of the Judge: (a) He will gather all nations, persons 
of all nations, sects, classes, and conditions of man; 
(5) He will divitie them, as a shepherd his sheep,— 
a final separation of the godly and the wicked; (¢) 
He will pronounce the sentence, of absolution of the 
righteous, and condemnation of the wicked; 5. the 
final issue.—Christ personal is not the object of our 


* (This awfully sublime hymn of an humble medieval 
monk, ‘THomAS A CELANO (about 1250), is the most perfect 
specimen of Latin chureh poetry, and sonnds like the truam- 
pet of tho final judgment*‘which will ruuso tho dead from 
their sleep of centuries, Each word contains a distinct 
sound and sentiment; the ear and the heart are carrie! oa 
step by step with Irresistible force, and skeptical reason it- 
self must bow before the general judgment as an awful, im- 

ending reality which will confrout at last every individoal 
The Dies ira 1s introdnced with great effect in Goethe's 
Fuust. There are over 70 German, snd many English tra & 
lations (by Walter Scott, Trench, Davidson, Coles, who 
alone furnished 18, etc) of this gant hymn, as {t is called 
but none comes up fally to the majestic foree and overpow- 
ering music of the original. It has given rise also to some 
of ihe best judgment hymns in modern languages, and to f& 
mous musical compositions of Palestrina, Pergolese, Hayda, 
Cherubini. Weber, and Mozart. —P. 8.) 

+{A preacher in Danzig, not to be ennfounded (as is 
Pe) the Edinb. tral.) with Xuinoel, the cummentatet.— 
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pity and charity, but Christ mystica] is exposed to 
want and necessity.—Christ keeps a faithful record 
of all our acts of pious charity, when we have for- 
tten them.—Christ calls His poorest members: My 
ren.—God is the author and procurer of man’s 
happiness (“ ye blessed of My Father .. . the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundavon of 
world” ver. 84); but man only is the author of his 
own misery (“ ye cursed, .. . for the devil,” etc., 
ver, 41).—Sins of omission are damning as well as 
sins of commission (vers. 42-45).—The one sin of 
unmercifulness is enough to damn a person, because 
it deprives him of the grace of the —If the 
uncharitable shall be damned, where shall the cruel 
appear ?—Marraew Henry (condensed):—The gen- 
eral judgment: 1. The appearance of the Judge in 
the bright cloud: of glory and with the cayaiade of 
angels as His attendants and ministers; 2. the ap- 
pearing of all the children of men before Him; 38. 
the separation ; 4. the process of judgment: (a) the 
glory conferred upon the righteous: they are called 
blessed and admitted into the kingdom, on account 
of their works of charity done in faith and humility, 
the grace of God enabling them thereto; (5) the con- 
demnation of the wicked: Depart from Me, ye cursed, 
etc.—every word has terror in it, like that of the 


trumpet on Mount Sinai, waxing louder and louder, 


every accent more and more doleful. The reason of 
this sentence: omission of works of charity. 5. Exe 
cution of the sentence. Thus life and death, good 
and evil, the blessing and the curse, are set before us, 
that we may choose our way.—(Dr. Tomas Scorrt tn 
loc. makes excellent practical remarks, but not in the 
form of hints or short heads.}—D. Brown: Heaven 
and hell are suspended upon the treatment of Christ 
and of those mysterious ministrations to the Lord of 
lory as disguised in the person of His followers.— 
e love of Christ goes in search of Him, hastening 
to embrace and to cherish Him, as He wanders 
through this bleak and cheerless world in His perse- 
cuted cause and needy people.—To do nothing for 
Christ is a sufficient cause for condemnation.—(I have 
examined also the Fathers on this section and read 
through the Catena Aurea of THomas Aquinas, but 
find them far less rich than I expected, and consid- 
erably inferior to the practical comments of Protest- 
ant expounders above quoted. Some of their views 
are inserted in the Hzeg. Notes. Augustine dwells at 
length on ver. 46 to refute Origen’s view of a final 
salvation of all, even the devil and his angels, and 
tries to solve the difficulty that the wicked can be 
capable of suffering bodily and spiritual pain, dnd 
yet be incapable of death, Comp. De civié. Dei, xxi. 
8.)}—P. 8.] 


PART SIXTH. 


Jesus in the Consummation of His High-Priesthood; or, the History of the 
Passion. 


 Cuapress XXVI. awn XXVIL 
(Mark xiv. and xv.; Luke xxii. and xxiii.; John xii.—xix.) 


The prophetic office of Jesus was historically finished in His eschatological discourses: in the history of 
His sufferings, His high-priestly office, as to its historical aspect, was completed. It was necessary, in 
the very nature of the case, that the idea of the high-priestly sufferings should be prominent in all the 
Evangelists ; but we find it made specially prominent in the account of Matthew. Thus he lays stress 
upon the fact, that the fallen priesthood in Israel determined to put Him to death (ch. xxvi. 3, etc.); 
and he most sharply of all delincates the traitor who delivered Him up. Matthew alone mentions the 
thirty pieces of silver, as the price of Him who was sold. In Matthew's account of the Supper, and in 
his alone, it is said that the sacrifice of Jesus availed for His people, eis ipeotw &uapriéy (ver. 28). 
Tho struggle in Gethsemane is described with particular minuteness ; and the threefold repetition of the 
game prayer is expressly recorded. The reproof of Simon Peter when he drew his sword, the declara- 
tion that the twelve legions of angels might be summoned to help—that is, the exhibition of our Lord's 
voluntary submission at that time—occur in Matthew, and scarcely in any other. (Comp. John xviii. 
11.) The suicide of Judas, and the history of the field of blood, are peculiar to Matthew (ch. xxvii. 
8-10): as also, Pilate’s wife’s dream (ver. 19), Pilate’s washing of his hands, the people’s invocation of 
the curse on themselves (vers. 24, 25), and specially the blasphemy against Christ on the cross (ver. 48). 
The rending of the vail of the temple is recorded chiefly by Mark also; but the specific meaning of this 
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event is unfolded only by Matthew (vers. 51-53). So also is the very important circumstance of the 
sealing and watch set by the Sanhedrin on the sepulchre. Thus in his Gospel Christ appears from the 
beginning as sacrificed, and in purpose destroyed by the corrupt high-priesthood ; and the signs of pro- 
pitiation in His death are made sharply prominent. On the other hand, many dramatic traits of the 
synoptical Gospels are given very briefly by Matthew. Like Mark and Luke, he omits the washing of 

the feet (John xiii. 1 sqq.), and records instead the institution of the Supper. He passes over the con 

tention of the disciples, Luke xxii. 24; and the further expansion of the warning to Peter, John xii. 
38; Luke xxii. 31. Like them also, he omits the farewell discourses in John. (Mark alone gives the 
account of the young man who fied, ch. xiv. 51.) Matthew, with the other Synoptists, says nothing of 
the examination before Annas, John xviii. 18, or of the details of the examination before Pilate, John 
xviii. 29. He omits also the sending to Herod, which Luke records, ch. xxiii. 7; the scourging, John 
xix. 1; the transaction between Pilate and the Council concerning the title, ‘‘ King of the Jews,” John 
xix. 19; the Saviour’s words to the weeping women, Luke xxiii. 27; His last saying to His mother, 
John xix. 25; and the circumstances of John xix. 31, ete. 

Of all the words from the cross, Matthew records only the excl{mation, “My God, My God!” and 
he alone makes the observation, that Jesus departed with a loud cry. In these, as in similar traits, 
Mark approaches him most nearly ; but it is very plain that in Matthew the thought of the high-priestly 
suffering is most strongly impressed upon the whole narrative. 

As it respects the chronology, the departure of Jesus from the temple, on Tuesday cvening, after His 
great condemning discourse, had introduced the final crisis. We have seen how much more probable 
it is that Jesus announced on Wednesday to His disciples, that after two days He should be crucified, 
than that He announced it late on Tuesday evening. This refers the session of the Council, Matt. xxvi. 
3, to Wednesday (not to Tuesday night, Leben Jesu, ii. 3, p. 1807). From this fixed date the narrative 
goes back to the anointing in Bethany, which took place some days before—that is, on the evening of 
the Saturday before Palm Sunday. Then follows the preparation of the Passover on the first day of 
unleavened bread—that is, on the 14th Nisan, the morning of Thursday, ch. xxvi. 17. On the evening 
of the 14th Nisan, the beginning of the 15th, comes the Passover itself. 

The question here arises, whether there is any difference between the Synoptists and John in the ac. 
count of the Passover.* As the Synoptists agree in the statement that Jesus ate the Passover at the 
legal time with His disciples, it is John who gives rise to a seeming difference; and the discussion of 
the question might therefore be deferred. It is better, however, to attempt a brief settlement at once. 

On the first day of unleavened bread,—that is, on the 14th Nisan,—the paschal feast was, according 
to Matthew, made ready. On that day the leavened bread was to be removed. On the evening of that 


* Comp. on this intricate question Winx: Realworterdbuch, sub Paacha ; pz Werttr, and Mereg: on JoAn, xii. 1; 
xii 1; xviil. 28, and the other disputed passages; Bregx: Beitrdge sur Reangelien-Kritit, p. 107; WixszLen: Carono- 
bogteche Synopses, p. 389; Esmarp: Kritik der Ecang. Geschichte; Wrize_: Die christliche Paschafeier der ereten 
Jahrhunderte; Lancr: Leden Jesu, 1. p. 187; il. p. 1166, and Geackichte des Apost: :. Zeitalters, |. p. T1.—[Also Gust. 
SxrrragtH: Chronologia Sacra. Untersuchungen tiber dae Geburtajahr dea Herrn, Leipz. 1846, pp, 119-148; and 


_ among English works, E. Greswei_: Dissertations upon the Principles and Arrangement of an Harmony of the 


Gospels, 2d ed. Oxf. 1887, 4 vols.; vol. fli. p. 188 sqq.; ALForD: Com. on Matt, xxvi. 1T-19 (p. 248 sqq.); Rosrxsos: 
Harmony. ete.; Sau. I. ANpnEws: The Life qf our Lord upon the Earth, New York, 1868, pp. 425-460. Of English wri- 
ters Andrews, Robinson, and Wordsworth agree with Dr. Lange's view that Christ ate the regular Jewish Passover on 
Thursday evening, at the close of the 14th of Nisan, and was crucified on Friday tho 15th, the firat day of the feast; while 
Greswell, Alford, Ellicott, and others, side with the opposite view according to which Christ instituted the holy commn- 


nion (either in connection with the real, or a merely anticipatory passover, or a TACTXa pyNpovevTixdy, os distinet from 


the rdoxa Ovoiuoy, or an ordinary meal—for their views differ in these details) on the 18th of Nisan (Thoreday evening), 
and died on the 14th (Friday afternoon) when the paschal lamb, of which He was the type, was slain and the Jewish Pas 
over proper began. Seyffarth agrees with the latter as to the date of the month, but differs from both parties and from the 
entire tradition of the Christian Church as to the day of the week, by putting the crucifixion ona 7huredoy Instead of 
Friday, and by extending the Saviour's rest in the grave to the full extent of three days and three nights till Sanday 
morning. (See below, p. 457.) The chronological difficulty concerning the true date of Christ's death and the troe char 
acter of His last Supper divides the Greek and Latin Church, but was not made an article of faith in cither. The Greek 
writers generally hold that Christ, as the truo Paschal Lamb, was slain at the hour appointed for the sacrifice of the Pas 
over (the 14th of Nisan), and hence the Greek Church uses leavened bread in the Eucharist. The Latin Church, using 
unleavened bread in the Eucharist, assumes that Christ Himself used it at the institution of this ordinance, and tkat He 
ate therefore the trae Paschal Supper on the first day of unleavened bread, ¢. ¢., the 14th of Nisan, and died on the day 
following. In this whole controversy it should be constantly kept in mind that the Jewish day commenced six hours 
before the Julian day, and run from sunset to sunset, or from six o'clock in the evening till alx o'clock in the evening, and 
that the day when Christ instituted the holy communion, ombraces the whole history of the passion, crucifixion, and 


buriaL—P. 8.] 
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day, before six o'clock, and thus. at the point of transition from the 14th Nisan to the 15th, the legal 
Passover was introduced by the feet-washing. This explains the representation of John. (1) John xiii. 
1-4: “ Before the feast of the Passover, ... Jesus riseth from supper, and layeth aside His garments” 
(that is, to perform the washing). The feast itself began about six o’clock; and it would be very 
strange if the expression, “before the feast,” must be made to mean “a day before.” It would be 
much nearer to say, “some minutes before;” * but the real meaning is, “an indefinite time previous.” 
(2) John xiii. 27: Jesus said to Judas, “ What thou doest, do quickly ;” and some present thought that 
he was commanded to go at once, before the opening of the feast, and buy what provisions were neces- 
sary for it. But they could not possibly have entertained such a thought, if the whole of the next day 
had been open to them for the purpose; although it was a very natural one, if the time allowed for se- 
cular purposes: was fast drawing to a close.t (8) John, ch. xviii. 28, narrates that the Jews, on the 
morning of the crucifixion, might not enter with Jesus into the Preetorium, “‘ lest they should be defiled, 
but that they might eat the Passover” (4A Iva od-yaot td xdoxa). Since the defilement occasioned by 
entering a Gentile house lasted only one day, they might very well have gone into the Pretorium, and 
yet eat the Passover after six o'clock; for the defilement would cease at six o’clock in the evening.+ 
But, if they had eaten the Passover the evening before, they could not have entered the hall on the 
morning of the 15th Nisan, lest they should desecrate the paschal feast. John uses here the com- 
mon and ordinary expression, in the brief form, gayeiv § rd xdoxa. Wieseler thinks xdoya an unusual 
and peculiar form, and understands it of the Chagigah [feast-offering] on the 15th Nisan; others refer 
it to the whole paschal feasta, Deut. xvi. 2; 2 Chron. xxx. 22: “they did eat the paschal feast seven 
days, offering peace offerings ;’’ but the peculiarity, we think, lies in the gayetv, meaning the continu- 
ance of the paschal feast. Examples of such concise expressions are frequent enough, ¢. g., to eat fish 
for to fast ; to celebrate Christmas ( Weihnacht) for Christmas-day (Christiag), etc.| (4) John xix. 81: 
The Jews urged on the burial of the crucified, that the bodies might not hang upon the crosses on the 
Sabbath, the day of preparation. Wieseler: The day of preparation, wapacxevh, does not signify the 
preparation before the Passover, but before the first sabbath of the Passover. To the Jews, the Friday 
was the eve of the Sabbath, or day of preparation; and, if the Passover chanced to begin on a Friday, 
the next Saturday or Sabbath became a high day, the great day of the feast. ‘‘That Sabbath was a 
high day.” From this permanent sapacxevy for the Sabbath, John distinguishes a day of preparation 
for the feast generally, John xiii. 1 and ver. 29.¢—Other reasons alleged in favor of the supposed dif- 


* [This is the interpretation of W. Baiumlein, the latest commentator on the fonrth Gospel. He expiains the 
apo THs éoprijs Tov xdoxa unmittelbar tor dem Paschafeste, t. 6., immediately before the Passover. Compare such 
expressions as spd Seixvov, xpd juépas. Ewald, however (Commenéar, p. 848), explains: “au TaGE VoR dem Pascha- 
Seste, t. 6.8 day before the Passover (the 14th of Nisan).—P. 8.] 

+ [Comp. the same argument more fully stated by Anprews: Lt/e ofvur Lord, p. 446—P. 8.] 

¢ [Licatroot, ad John xviii. 28, makes the same remark.—P. B.] 

§ [The German original reads here and afterward aye. for paryeiy (infin. from &paryor, used as aor. fi. of éoie); 
but the Edinb. trs). ought not to have copied such an obvious typographical error.—P. 8.] 

| [Comp. the remarks of Andrews Zc. p. 447 sqq., who urges that John in six out of the nine times in which he uses 
the word do xa, applies it to the feast generally ; that he, writing last of all the Evangelists, speaks of Jewish rites inde- - 
finitely as of things now superseded; that therefore the term, fo eat the Passover, might very well be used by him in a more 
general sense with reference to the sacrifices which fullowed the paschal supper on the 14th of Nisan. The most recent 
eommentary on John's Gospel, by W. Biumlein, Stuttgart, 1868, p. 166, arrives at the same conclusion with Wieseler, that 
waoxa here means the MaA7AFl or feast offering, 4. ¢., the voluntary sacrifices of sheep or bullock which the Jews offered 
on the festivals.—P. 8.] 

q [The term: wapacxevh, preparation, occurs six times in the Gospels (Matt, xxvil. 69; Mark xv. 42; Luke xxiii 
64; Jobn xix. 14, $1, 42), and in all these cases it means xpoodSBSaroy, “the day before the Sabbath,” as Mark xv. 42 exe 
preasly explains it, So the Germans call Saturday Scnnabdend, the Sunday-eve. Hence it is equivalent to Friday, and so 
rendered in Syriac, Tho Jews observed Friday afternoon from 8 o'clock as the time for preparation for the Sabbath which . 
commenced at sunset (Joseph. 4ntig. xvi. 6,2). The only difficulty is with John xix. 14: “dt was the preparation of 
the Passover,” which Dr Lange should have mentioned before John xix. 81, as an argument urged by the friends of the 
opposite view, inasmuch as it seems to place the trial and crucifixion defore the beginning of the Passover. But we have 
no clear proof that there was a special preparation day for a feast (a Passover eve) as well as for the weekly sabbath; 
Bocuaset, Hileros. p. 667: Sacri scriptores aliam Parascevem seu Praparationem non norunt, quam Sabbati, And, 
then, if tapacxeut) became the usus] term for Friday, the phrase must mean the Friday of the Passover, i. ¢., the paschal 


week, according to the wider usage of raaxa in John. Campbell translates: “Now it was the preparation of the paschal 
Sabbath ;"* Norton; “The preparation day of the paschal week.” As the 14th of Nisan was universally regarded as the 
beginning of the Passover, it is very unlikely that John shovld have gone out of his way to give it the name of the prepa 
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ference of days are these: (1) Improbability of an execution on a feast day. Against this we have Rabbi 
Akiba: Great transgressors were taken to Jerusalem, in order that they might be put to death at the 
feast, before the eyes of the people (according to Deut. xvii. 12, 18). Executions had a religious chap 
acter. They were symbols of judgment, for warning and edification. Sad analogies are the Spanish 
auto da fés as popular religious festivals.* (2) The women prepared their spices on the day of Jesus’ 
death. But we answer that on the mere feast days (not Sabbaths) spices might be prepared, and other 
things might be done: labor only was excluded (Lev. xxiii. 7, 8). (8) The Synoptists as well as Join 
describe the day of Christ’s death as wapacxevh and xpocdBBarov. We answer that the second of these 
terms simj.ly proves the day to have been Friday.—Thus all the evidences brought forward to support 
the theory of a difference in the days may be used on the opposite side. 

In ad.lition to this we must urge the following positive reasons in favor of our view: 1. It cannot be 
conceived that Jesus, led always by the Father through the path of legal ordinance, would celebrate the 
paschal feast a day before the time, and thereby volunéarily hasten His own death. 2. Pilate releases a 
prisoner to the Jews ¢v rg xdoya, John xviii. 89. 8. John, according to the testimony of the Quarto 
decimans of the Easter controversy, kept the feast on the evening of the 14th Nisan, and therefore at 

/ the same time with the Jews. 4. The argument used by the Fathers, Clemens and Hippolytus, against 
the Quartodecimans, that Jesus died on the legal day of the Passover, because He was the real Passover, 
may be made to support the claim for the 15th Nisan (although there is an evident confusion among 
these fathers in the counting of the days, and too much stress laid on the fact that the paschal lamb 
was slain on the 14th Nisan).+ If Jesus died on the 15th Nisan, He died on the day of the legal Pass- 
over; for that day began at six o’clock of the 14th Nisan. If, on the other hand, it was at three o'clock 
in the afternoon of 14th Nisan that He died, it would have been one day before the legal paschal day, 
which did not begin till six o’clock. Neglect of the difference between the Jewish and the Roman 
(and our own) reckoning from midnight has tended much to confuse this question. 

The chronological difference in the account of the Evangelists has been maintained by Bretschneider, 
Usteri, Theile, de Wette, Meyer, Liicke, Bleek, Ebrard, and many others, who decide the question, some 
in favor of the Synoptists, some in favor of John. On the other hand, the agreement of John with the 
other three has been established by Hengstenberg, Tholuck, Wieseler, and, temporarily, by Ebrard.t 
Others, again, have striven to explain the Synoptists according to the supposed meaning of John; among 
the more recent writers Movers, Krafft, and Maier [of Freiburg, in his Commentar iber das Evangelium 
des Johannes, p. 280 sqq.—not to be confounded with the Protestant Meyer so often quoted in this 
work]. The latter urges that, according to John, the meal of which the Lord partook fell upon the 
evening of the 13th Nisan. The term é» xpérn rév a(ipuey, in the Synoptists, is then explained by the 
custom of the Galileans; according to which the whole preparation day of the feast, the 14th Nisan, 


ration for te Passocer in the sense of Passover eve. Tholuck and Wieseler quote from Ignatius ad Phil. c. 13, the ex- 
pression: c¢8Barov tov xdoxa, and from Socrates, Mist. Eccl. v.22: odBBarov rs éoprijs. Baéumlein tn loc. : “ Za 
tet der Risttag der Paschaseit ; denn wie wir gesehen haben, 1) wdoxa beseichnet bet Johannes die ganze Pascha- 
Setacit. Johannes wollte hervorheben, an welchem Wocuextace der Paschareit Jesue gekreusigt ward, wie nachher 
hervorgehoben wird, dase die Auferstehung auf den ersten Tag der Woche, also den dritten Tag nach der Kreusiguag 
fel.” To this we may add the higher réason that John wished to expose the awful inconsistency and crime of the Jews 
in putting the Saviour to death on the very day when they should have prepared themselves for the service of God in His 
temple on the coming sabbath doubly sacred by its connection with the great Passover.—P. 8.]} 

* [It may be added that the Jews attempted several times to seize Jesus op sabbaths or festival days, Luke iv. 26, 29 
fon a sabbath); John vii. 30, 82 (in the midst of the feast of tabernacles, Tis éoptijs pecovons, ver. 14); vii 87, 44, 45 (on 
the last day of the feast); x. 22, 89 (at the feast of the dedication).—P. 8.] 

- [Tbe church fathers haya the tradition that Christ died on the viii. Cal. Apriles, 4.6, on the 25th of March, three 
days after the vernal equinox. The most definite testimony is that of Tertullian, which may be turned, however, sgainst 
the view of Dr. Lange: “Qua passio fucta est eub Tiberio Casare, Consulibus Rubellio Gemino et Fusto Gemine, 
mense Murtio, temporibus Pascha, die viii. Calend. Aprilium, die primo asumorum [thie seeme to be the 14th of At 
ean, asin Matt. cavt. 17 and parallels), guo agnum ut occtderent ad vesperam,a Moyse fuerat praceptum.” Ads 
dud. 8 De Bapt. c. 19.—P. 8.] 

¢ [Ebrard held originally the other view, that Christ died on the 14th of Nisan, and was rather suddenly converted to 
the opposite side by Wieseler (Chronol, Synopae, Hambarg, 1848, pp. 888-890), but then he again returned to bis first view 
in consequence of the clear, calm, and thorough investigation pf Bleek (Betérdge sur Ecangelien-Kritik, Berlin, 1S46, pp. 
107-156). Comp. Esrarp: Das Evangelium Johannia, p. 42 9qq., where he defends Wleseler’s view, and bis Wisses 
echafiliche Kritik der Evang. Geachiohte, 2d ed. 1850, p. 206 sqq, where he returys to his first view with the honest con- 
feesion: “The plausible and acute arguments of Wieseler have since been so thorougbiy refated by Bleek that no false 
ptide of consistency can prevent m») from returning openJy to my original vpinion as expressed in the first edition of thie 
work,”—P, 8.] 
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had been already kept. “ According to their custom, this day fell into the Passover season, and might, 
as including the last part of the 18th Nisan, when the leaven was removed, be described as xpérn tay 
&¢Céuev.” Thus he explains Matthew as meaning that the meal, no proper Passover, took place on the 
evening of the 13th Nisan. But this is untenable. For, 1. Maier himself acknowledges that Mark and 
Luke expressly describe the Lord's meal as a Passover celebrated at the legal time; and it is highly 
improbable that Matthew would here place himself on the side of John, in opposition to Mark and Luke. 
2. The circumstance, that the Galileans removed the leaven earlier than the Jews—so soon as the morn- 
ing of the 14th Nisan, even the evening before—may be accounted for by the obligations of their journey. 
They came ag travellers and guests to Jerusalem, and were therefore obliged to fix an earlier time for 
the beginning of the preparation. But it was not possible that they should begin the fet of unleavened 
bread a day earlier, because this would have been opposed to all Jewish ordinance, and because they 
must in that case, during that whole day, have avoided all social intercourse with the Jews. 8. Jesus 
is said to have anticipated the day, because He foresaw His own death. But Jesus also foresaw that 
the betrayal of Judas would be connected with the Passover. 4. It is plain that Matthew speaks of a 
legal Passover which could not be anticipated; for the disciples remind the Lord that the time of the 
Passover was at hand. Matthew does not say that the first day of the feast of unleavened bread was 
approaching, but that it was come.—On other artificial attempts at reconciliation, see Winer, Reallexi- 
con, art. Pascha. 

All the Evangelists plainly agree in recording that Christ rose again on a Sunday, that He lay dur- 
ing the preceding Sabbath in the sepulchre, and that He died on the Friday before this Sabbath. Ac- 
cording to Wieseler (p. $86 sqq.), Jesus was crucified on the 15th of Nisan of the year 80 a. p., or 788 
from the foundation of Rome; and that day was a Friday. 

[I call attention here to a different view on the day of Christ’s death, not hitherto noticed by com- 
mentators, but worthy of a respectful examination. Dr. Gustav Seyrrartu, formerly professor extraor- 
dinary in the univérsity of Leipzig, now residing in New York, the author of a number of learned works 
on Egyptiology, Astronomy, and Chronology, and the propounder of a new theory of the Egyptian hie- 
roglyphics (see his Grammatica Afgyptiaca ; Theologische Schriften der alten Algypter, etc.), deviates 
from the traditional view, and holds that Christ died on Thursday, the 14th (not the 15th) of Nisan (the 
19th of March), and lay full three days and three nights in the grave till Sunday morning. Ace his 
Chronologia Sacra, Leipzig, p. viii. sq. and p. 120 sqq. He thus solves the difficulty concerning the 
three days and three nights which the Saviour was to lay in the grave according to repeated statements, 
Matt. xii. 40 (rpeis qudpas xal rpeis voxtas); xxvii 68 (uerad rpeis Hudpas); John ii. 19 (ev rpoly Hyd 
pas); Apoc. xi. 9 (qudpas rpeis). Dr. Seyffarth supports this view also by astronomical calculations of 
the eclipse of the sun at the death of our Saviour, into the details of which I cannot here follow him. 
In fact, he bases ancient chronology largely on astronomy. As to the year of Christ's death, Dr. Seyf- 
farth, considering the Aéra Dionysiaca correct in the date of the year and the day of Christ’s birth, puts 
it the year 33 post Christum natum, or 787 Anno Urbis. Other dates of Christ’s death assigned by va- 
rious writers are: A. U. 788 (Wieseler, Friedlieb, Tischendorf, Greswell, preerst Lange, Andrews); 
781 (Jarvis); 782 (Browne, Sepp, Clinton); 786 (Ebrard, Ewald).—P. 8. ] 

The Meaning of the Sufferings and Death of Jesus.—Here is the sacred centre of history, the his- 
tory of histories, the end and the summing up of all past time, the beginning and the summing up of 
all the new ages, the perfected judgment, and the perfected redemption. Therefore, also, it is a per- 
fected revelation: it is the supreme revelation of Jesus and of the depths of His heart; of the deep 
things of the Godhead ; of the divine wisdom, righteousness, and grace; of the depths of humanity, the 
most manifold characteristics of which are here laid bare in the contrast between the holy Son of Man 
and the sinful children of men; the depths of nature, living and suffering in fellowship with humanity ; 
the deep things of the spiritual world, and the depths of Satan. 4s it is said in Isa. liii., concerning the 
Redeemer: “ Who shall declare His length of life?” so it may here be said: “Who shall declare the 
depths of His death?” 

We can only hint here at the riches of the contrasts—revealing the fulness of the revelation of judg- 
ment and redemption—which the history of our Lord’s passion includes. 1. The contrast of the suffer- 
ings of Christ with His last eschatological predictions concerning His own future judicial majesty. 
Chrysostom: “ At the fitting time He speaks now of His sufferings, when His future kingdom, with its 
rewards and punishments, was eo present to His thoughts.” 2. The contrast of His passion with His 
past official work in life: suffering as the counterpart of action, passive obedience of active. Liscc: 
“The history of the Redeemer’s passion is related at large, and with peculiar preference, by the Evan- 
gelists. In His sufferings (as in His actions) the God-man reveals Himself in His dignity and glory, 
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But while the active virtues exhibit themselves in His whole life, the no leas great virtues of paticace, 
gentleness, longsuffering, and supreme submission to God, prominently express themselves in His suf 
ferings. These were not so much the consequence of the cunning, malice, and power of His enemies, 
as His own free-will offering for the redemption of a sinful world: in this He manifested Himself as the 
innocent and patient Lamb of God, bearing and putting away the sins of the world in obedience to His 
heavenly Father. The suffering, dying, and victoriously rising Redeemer, amidst all the diversified 
concomitants of His passion, gives us a perfect image of the great conflict between the kingdoms of 
light and of darkness. Far from all passionless indifference, the Redeemer exhibited in His sufferings 
the tender emotions of sorrow and grief, and evep of anguish and fear—thus becoming to us also a sym 
bol of that endurance of suffering which is well-pleasing to God.” 8. The contrast of the perfected pas- 
sion to the suffering course. of His whole life. 4. The contrast between the great fulfilment, and the 
types and the predictions concerning the suffering Messiah (Ps. xxii; Isa. liii.). 65. The contrast with 
the ancient martyrs from the blood of Abel downward. 6. The contrast between the woes of Christ 
and the sorrows and pleasures of the old world. 7. The contrast of His passion with His original divine 
giory, and his final human glorification —A new series of such antitheses is then opened in the contrast 
of the sufferings of the personal Christ with the sufferings of His people, with the contrast of death and 
resurrection, to the end of the world. And, on the other side, there are the contrasts of reconciliation: 
the reconciliation of God and man, of heaven and earth, of this world and the ‘next, of life and death, 
of the crown and the cross, of judgment and mercy. Heubner: “The history of the passion is the 
highest and holiest history ; it is the turning-point in the history of the world, both in itself, and its de 
sign and effect.” — e 

In the homiletical treatment of this event care should ever be taken not to forget the central-point, 
the Lord Himself, while contemplating the prominent figures surrounding Him. The suffering Re 
deemer Himself is always the essential object in every section :—the point of view from which to regard 
all the other persons, Judas, Peter, Pilate, and the rest, who must be geen in the light which He sheds 
upon them. Then, also, we should remember to regard these guilty and failing characters not with 
feelings of human excitement, and the rage of judicial revenge against Pilate and Judas (as in the Asb- 
Wednesday services of medieval Catholicism), but in the spirit of conciliation which the atoning sacti- 
fice before us suggests. And, lastly, the redeeming power of the victorious love of Christ should be 
supreme in our thoughts; from it we should derive our arguments and pleas, 


Lrrenature on the History of Christ's Passion.*—See full lists of works in Litrentna.: Bibl. Archévaréus, 1745, p. 
118 sqq.; Danz: Worterbuch der theol, Literatur, p. 732, and Supplement, p. 80; Wines: Handbuch der theol. Litera 
tur’, il. P: 155, Supplement, p. 258; Heusner, p. 876.—We mention the following: Hueco Grotius: CAristus Patiens, a 
Latin drama, 1616; KLopstock: Jfeasias (heroic poem); Lavater: Pontius Pilatus: RaMBACH: Meditations on the 
Whole salneay* | of Christ's Passion (German), Berlin 1742: Ringer: Sermons on the Passion (German), Stuttgart, 1751; 
CaLiisen: The Last Days of our Lord (German Nir 1823; F. W. KrumMacuer: Zhe § ing Satiour, Biele- 
feld, 1854 (English translation, Boston, 1857]; J. Wicux.uaus: A complete Commentary on the History of Christs Paw 
sion (German), Hallo, 1855. [I. H. FRriepiies: Archaology of the History of the Passion, Bonn, 1848; W. Srxowp: 
Physicai Cause of the Death of Christ, London, 1847; the relevant sections in the Lives of Christ by Hasz, Neanpex 
Sepp, Lanes, Licurenstzin, EsrarpD, Ewan, RiaGenBacn, BAUMGARTEN, VAN OOsTERZEE, KitT0, ELLIcoTt, ANDREWS. 
On the doctrinal aspect of the History of the Passion, compare also W. Maoae (archbishop of Dublin, t 1881): 
and pay on the Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement and Sacrifice, 1501 and often ( Worke, London, 1842, vol. 
lIst).—P. 8. 

On the development of the Catholic celebration of the Passion of Christ during Lent and the Holy Week to Good Fri- 
day. we refer to the archsolc gical works of AvGustTr and RuzmnwacpD [Binenam, BinteRim); also to Fr Strauss: The 
Eoungelical Church- Year (German), p. 177, and Lisco: The Christian Church- Year (German), p. 19, ete. 


# [All omitted in the Ediab. trelL—P. 8.] 


se emaenaeen “caiman 


FIRST SECTION. 


THE CERTITUDE OF CHRIST, AND THE INCERTITUDE OF HIS ENEMIES, THE DIVINE 
COUNSEL: AT THE FEAST OF THE PASSOVER. 


Cuaprer XXVI. 1-5. 
(Mark xiv. 1,2; Luke xxii. 1, 2.) 


1 And it came to pass, when Jesus had finished all these sayings, he said unto his dis- 
2 ciples, Ye know that after two days is the feast of the passover [eomes the passover, To 
3 waoxa yiverat|, and the Son of man is betrayed [delivered up]? to be crucified. Thee 
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assembled together the chief priests, and the scribes,* and the elders of the.people, unto 
4 the palace [in the court, avA7n]* of the high priest, who was called Caiaphas, And con- 
sulted [together, avveBovAevcuvro] that they might take Jesus by subtilty [craft, 
5 dod], and kill Azm [put him to death]. But they said, Not on the feast day [at the 
feast, év ry opry],‘ lest there be an uproar [tumult, 6dpvBos] among the people. 


1 Ver. 2—[So Lange renders wapad(8orast here. Comp. ch. v. 25; xv. 5; xviii. 84;. xxvil. 18,26; Mark xv. 1; 
Luko xx. 20; Rom, vii 33. But rapat:3dvaz is used sometimes, like wpod:5déva: and the Lat. prodere, with the collat- 
eral notion of treachery, as in ch. x. 4.—P. 8.) 

2 Ver. 8.—Kal of ypapmareis (and the eoribes) must be omitted according to Codd. A., B., D., L., ete. Prub- 
ably inserted from Mark xiv. 1; Luke xxii. 3. [The words are also wanting in Cod. Sinait. and in the critical editions.) 

* Ver. 8.—(Dr. Lange: Halle. AbAH means usually, and so here, not the palace, but the atrium, the inner court, 
or enclosed square arvund-which the house was built, and which was used also for business, This is evident froin ver. 69: 
Térpos exd@yro tkw dy TH avAR, eat without in the court (not: without in the palace, which involves a contradiction 
in terms), snd from Luke xxii. 55, where it is sald that they kindled a fire dy péog Tis avAijs, tn midst of the court. 


Comp. Meyer and Conant én loc., and Lange's Kreg. Notes.—P. 8.) 
4 Ver. 5.—[(Tho word be here means the whole period of seven days during which the passover lasted. Meyer: Ste 


meinen die ganse died 6 Festactt.—P. 8.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Had ended all these sayings.—With 
these sayings [ch. xxiv. and xxv.] the Lord complet- 
ed His historical prophetic office. He now forean- 
nounces the fulfilment of His priestly office. He has 
marked out the figure of His future, the Son of Man 
in His majesty and glory. This assurance is the 
basis on which He stands at the commencement of 
His suffering3 and deepest humiliation, and the Dasis 
on which He seeks to place His disciples. 

Ver. 2, After two da [Day after to-mor- 
row, on Thursday.] See the introductory remarks 
on the chronology of the history of the Passion. 

The Passover.—moB, Aram. NITOB; accord- 


ing to Ex. xii. 13, from MON, to pass over, to spare 


el when the first-born of Egypt were slain by the 
destroying angel: thus, the ing over (of the de- 
stroying angel).* This passing over has a threefold 
meaning: 1. The deliverance of the people out of 
Eeypt through the judgment upon the Egyptians— 
the typical redemption; 2. the spiritual offering up 
of the Israelite first-born with the Egyptian, expressed 
by the blood of the lamb sprinkled on the door- 
posts—the typical death of Christ; 3. the actual 
sparing of the Israelite first-born in connection with 

t sacrifice—the raising up of the new life of Christ 
out of the sacrificial death. Accordingly, the Pass- 
over is a feast of thank-offering, a peace-offering, a 
sacrifice of salvation, which rests upon the basis of a 
sacrifice devoted to curse (the death of the Egyptian 
first-born), and of a propitiatory sacrifice (the sacri- 


* [The word wdo xa (originally transits, bwépBacis, 
mov ) is used in a threefold sense in the N. T. (1) Agnus 
paschalia, the hal lamb; hence the phrase to kill the 
passorer, Mark xiv. 12: Luke xxii. 7. (3) ‘The sacrificial 
lamb and the supper, Matt. xxvi. 17; Mark xiv. 14; Luke 
xxi. 11. (8) The whole feast of unleavened bread, 7) éopr} 
tev aCoucv, or Ta &(uua, which lasted seven days, Matt. 
xxvi. 2; Lake xxii. 1, and so generally in John iL 13; vi. 4; 
xi. 15; xii. 1; xili.1,etc. Sume of the Greek and Latin fa- 
thers connected the passover with the Greek verb wdc xa, 
to suffer, and with the death of Christ which was typified by 
the sacrifice ofthe paschaliamb = Dr. Wordsworth flads a deep 
mystic meaning in this—a mistake, whick evidently arose 
from the ignorance of Hebrew, a language REnown to very 
few of the fathers and schoolmen down to the period of the 
Eefurmation. He also sees providential paronoinasia in Luke 
xxii. 15 between tovro 7d wdoxa-payew and spd Tov 


ue wale.w.—P. 8.) 


fice of the Israelite first-born in the blood of the 
lamb). The feast of deliverance is the seal and sao- 
rament of salvation, the festival of new life and re- 
demption, won out of the judgment of death. The 
type has thus its threefold relation to Christ. As 
Christ in His life was the true burnt-offering, so in 
His death He was: 1. The sacrifice of curse cher 
(Gal. iii. 18), through the blindness of the world and 
the judgment of God, in order to the awakening and, 
spiritual judgment of the world; 2. the sin-offering, 
chattah eC Jor. VY. 21), for the reconciliation of the 
world; 8. the thank-offering in the new life, in the 
infinite fulness of life which He obtained in death. 
In all these senses He was the true and real Passover 
a ‘Cor. v. ue and Easter, but especially the holy 
upper. is the New Testament paschal feast, the 
feast of salvation, grounded upon propitiation through 


>, the condemnation of sin. And, inasmuch ith 
with allusion to the sparing of the first-born of Isra-' deliverance from Egyp , wen es Ys e 


t was connected separation 
from the leaven of Egyptian idolatry, and disciplinary 
wandering through the desert, the Passover is at the 
same time the feast of unleavened bread (MIZ%I 3M). 
This view of the feast has two main points: 1. Sep- 
aration from the leaven, the spiritual fellowship of 
Egypt (Matt. xvi. 6; 1 Cor. v. 7); 2. wandering 
through all the tests and discipline of privation in the 
wilderness (Deut. xvi.3). With this twofold religious 
significance of the feast, tnere was, in process of time, 
connected the festival of spring-time and the begin- 
ning of harvest, or the first-fruits. (Some modern 
archeologists have without cause reversed the order, 
and made the natural feast the basis of the churchly 
or spiritual. Compare Winer, sub Fascha.) The 
Passover was the first of the three great feasts of 
Israel, and was celebrated in the first month of 
the year, Abib or Nisan, about the time of full 
moon—from the 14th to the 21st of Nisan—and 
in the central sanctuary. Concerning its rites, sce 
below. 

And the Son of Man is delivered up to be 
orucified.—The predictions of the crucifixion gen- 
erally are here taken for granted: the prophecy here 
specifically lies in the definition of the date. 

Ver. 3. Then assembled together.-—To the 
clear prospect and certitude of the Lord concernin 
the period of His death, is characteristically opposed 
the perfect uncertainty of the Sanhedrin concerning 
it, and the decree, which circumstances soon render 
ed vain, ‘‘ not on the feast-day.” 

In the court [in der Halle].—Not the palace of 
the high-priest itself, but the afrium, or court en. 


460 
closed by its buildings. The common of meet- 
ing for the Sanhedrin was called Gazith, and joined, 


according to the Talmud, the south aide of the tem- 
ple. Lightfoot, p. 459.* 

Who was called Caiaphas.— Probably equiv- 
alent to NE°"D , depressio.” This was a standing sur- 
name, which passed into a proper name. He was 
originally called Joseph (Joseph. Antig. xviii. 2, 2). 
[Some ancient fathers confounded him with Jose- 
phus the Jewish historian, and supposed that he was 
secretly converted te Christianity.—P. 8.} Caiaphas 
was one of those high-priests who marked the dese- 
cration of the institution by party spirit and the in- 
fluence of foreign power. The Procurator Valerius 
Gratus had given him the office, and he lost its dig- 
nity through Vitellius (Joseph, Anfig. xviii. 2, 2; 4, 
8). He was the son-in-law of Annas, The evangeli- 
cal history paints his character in his deeds. 

Ver. 4. By craft, 3 6 A.» .—The impression which 
the spiritual victories gained over them in the temple 
by Jesus had made upon the people, and also upon 
themselves, is here very plainly marked. 

~ Not at the feast.—The people were, in their 
congregation ut the feast (often to the amount of two 
millions), generally inclined to insurrection (Joseph. 
Antig. xvii. 9, 8; xx. 5, 3); and a tumult on behalf 
of Jesus was all the more to be provided against, be- 
cause He had so many dependents among the peo- 
ple, especially among the bold and quarrelsome 
mountaineers from Galilee. The decree was present- 
ly invalidated—not through the first offer of Judas 
(Meyer), which had already been made, and had led 
them to settle the form of betrayal and.His sudden 
surprise—but through the later appearance of the 
traitor, when he came from the supper in the night, 
and announced to them the favorable opportunity. of 
seizing Christin the garden. Bengel: Sic consilium 
divinum successit. Their counsel was fulfilled only 
so far as the taking the Lord by craft. It was a vain 
imagination that such a person as Jesus was, could 
be surreptitiously and without noise removed out of 
the way. 

[Comp. Worpswortn: “ Observe Christ’s power 
over His enemies in His death. Oftentimes when 
they endeavored to take Him, He escaped from them 
(John x. 89). But at the time when they had desired 
not to take Him, viz., at the Passover (comp. Luke 
xxii. 6), then He willed to be taken, and they, though 
unwilling, took Him ; and so they fulfilled the prophe- 
cies in killing Him who is the true Passover, and in 

roving Him to be the Christ. (Comp. Leo, Serm. 
viii. ; Theophylact t= farce. xiv. 2.)"” Dr. Lange, 
Meyer, Wordsworth, and others, assume that the 
priests intended to crucify the Lord after the feast 
of the Passover, when the crowds of strangers, some- 
times amounting to two millions, should have left, 
but were frustrated in their design by the favorable 
opportunity soon offered. Ewald, on the contrary 
(Geschichte Christus’, p. 410), supposes that they 
intended to crucify Him defore the feast, and actually 
did so, viz.,on the 14th of Nisan. There is no doubt 
that the words nh év tH éoprq, not at the feast! 
admit of both views, But in the latter case we would 
involve the Synoptists in self-contradiction ; and then 
the time was already so far advanced, that the peo- 
ple whose tumult they feared, must have already 
en at Jerusalem when the Sanhedrin resolved to 
crucify Christ. In any case their words in ver. 5 im- 
oly that they had no religious scruples against a pub- 


* (Comp. Crit. Note, No. 8, above, p. 459.—P. 8.] 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


lic execution on the feast, but were restrained 

by motives of policy and expediency. Probably 
executions did take place sometimes on high festi- 
vals—as religious acts, and as a warning to the peo 
ple. The law nowhere expressly prohibits them. 
Hegesippus relates in Euseb. Hist. Accel. ii. 28, that 
James the Just, the brother of the Lord, was stoned 
and killed on the day of the Passover. See above, 
p. 456. Consequently this verse cannot be pressed 
as an argument against the view that Christ died ca 
the 15th of Nisan, as is done by Bleek and others 
who advocate the 14th as the day of the crucifixion 
—P.8] ° 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. Jesus in divine assurance ready for death, 
familiar with the time of His death; while His mur 
derers themselves know not whither they are pro- 
ceeding. 
2. Jesus the real Passover, or Paschal Lamb. 
See above. 

8. The Sanhedrin, in its decree: “ Not on the 
feast,” is the type of the policy of a sinful world, 
which is violently moved by the powers of hell, and 
urged whither they will more impetuously than itself 
desires. 

4. In the way of obedience, Jesus came to the 
feast of the Passover. He was separated from tbe 
temple, but not from His people and His religious 
obligations and customs. As an Israelite, He must 
keep the feast in Jerusalem; although this feast 
should result in His own death. And this very fact 
makes it an untenable notion, that Jesus kept the 
Passover a day earlier than was the custom. He 
would then have arbitrarily altered and belied at the 
end the legal propriety of His whole life. His sub- 
Toission to the law brought Him to His death. Con- 
cerning the high-priestly office of Christ, compare 
dogmatical treatises. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Christ, in the full anticipation of His judicial glory, 
is prepared for His death: 1. He is notei : 
ready for death; 2. He is on that account ready for 
death, —The divine assurance of the Lord, in contrast 
with the perfect and helpless uncertainty of His ene 
mies : 1. The fact itself: (2) He as the sacrifice knows 
the day of His dentu, which the murderers then- 
selves do not yet know; (6) He marks out a definite 
day, which they by their decree in council reject. 2 
The explanation of the fact: (a) Christ is perfectly 
familiar with the spirit of Scripture (the meaning of 
the ancient Passover}—with the government of His 
Father (He knows the machinations of the powers of 
evil to which His enemies are given over); (5) His 
enemies suppose in their despotic counsels that they 
are above events, while they have become the help- 
less ingtruments of hell ; () hell itself knows not all 
things, and knows wrongly all that it knows; it is 
decreed by God that it shall be now condemned.— 
What is it that the Lord lays most stress upon when 
He announces His passion? 1. Not that He should 
be nailed to the ¢ross; but, 2. that He should be be 
trayed.—Perfect truth mourning over perfect false 
hood in the deepest grief.—The sufferings of Christ 
the consummation of all Joseph’s suffenngs: to be 
betrayed and sold by His brethren.—The uncounselled 
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confusion of the High Council.—The ram Se of 
politics with the Church must ruin both.—The last 
sittings of the Jewish ruling Council in the Church, 
according to Matthew : 1. A council without counsel* 
devoted to subtilty (ch. xxvi. 5); 2. a shameless 
council, devoted to lying and calumniation (ch. xxvii. 
1); 3. a profligate council, devoted to hypocrisy (ver. 
ae 4. a blind council, devoted to bribery (ch. xxviii. 
12).—The greatest of all insurrections (against the 
Lord’s Anointed) must always be in dread of the 
phantom of insurrection: 1. They lift themselves up 
t the Lord; and, 2. brand the possible upris- 
ing for His defence as rebellion.—The shallow farce 
of hierarchical pride condemned : 1. They think they 
can triumphantly trifle,—({a) with circumstances ; (5) 
with men; (c) with sin. 2. They become a spectacle 
of judgment,—(a) through unforeseen accident ; () 
through the spirits of hell (working in the soul o 
Judas) ; (c) through the sacred supervision of God. 
—The counsel of the wicked set at nought: 1. It 
half succeeds (they take the Lord with subtilty); 
2. it seemed to have sacceeded beyond expectation 
(the people made an insurrection in ‘their favor at 
the feast); 3. but it was absolutely put to shame 
(the crucifixion of Christ at this feast was the end of 
all their praies sila warning thought, that the ob- 
duracy of the Jews reached its climax precisely at the 
feasts, when Jesus came to them—The question, 
whether Christ should die at the feast? The ene- 
mies say: “Not at the feast;” the Lord says: “On 
the feast-day, and no other.” + The corruption of 
the Jewish feasts, out of which the great Christian 
feasts have sprung: Good Friday, Easter, Ascension 
Day, and Whitsuntide—The counsel of God, that 
Christ should die at the feast of the Passover. 1. 
The appointment: (a) in the holiest place of the 
earth ; (4) at the highest feast; (c) in the midst of 
an assembly which represented the whole of man- 
kind ; (d) thus with perfect ‘rage 2. The reason : 
(a) for the realization of all the symbols, especially 
the Passover ; (5) to establish that the feast of the 
typical deliverance was changed into the feast of the 
real redemption ; (c) for a manifestation of the judg- 
ment of the world, and of the reconciliation of the 
world, in the greatest assembly of Jews and Gentiles. 
—God can make sacrifices of His own, but He does 
not give them up to secret murder.—They might cru- 
cify Him openly before all the world; but secretly 
_ do away with Him they could not.—The blood of the 
saints does not sink silently into the ground ; it pub- 
licly flows, and preaches aloud. 
- Starke :—Christ’s words inseparable from His 


* (Ein rathloser Rath—ein schamloeer Rath—ein ruch- 
loser Rath—ein sinnloser Ruth.—) 

t Neo theme, of course, implica the chronological view 
held by Lange, Tholuck, Wieseler, and Hengstenberg, who 
fix upon the 15th Nisan as the day of crucifixion; but it is 
of no avall if Christ died on the 14th Nisan or before the 
regular Jewlsh Passover, according to Seyffarth, Ebrard, 
Bleek, and others.—P. 8.) 


sufferings.—Happy he who, when his death comes, 
can sp and hear about it with satisfaction.— 
Christ would suffer and die at the Passover: 1. Be 
cause the paschal lamb was a type of Himself, 1 Cor. 
v. 7; 2. that His sufferings and death might the 
sooner be everywhere known.—Zeisiuvs :—In the first - 
Passover, the Israelites were brought out of the lit- 
eral slavery of Egypt; in the last Passover, Christ 
has delivered us by His death from spiritual slavery, 
Titus ii. 14, 15.—Christ delighted to speak of His 
sufferings ; let us delight in hearing of them, especial- 
ly during Lent.—The great mass of the High Council 
are spoken of (Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathea, and 
some others, were excepted): happy those who do 
not make themselves partakers of the sins committed 
in the fraternity of their colleagues.— Bibl, Witrt, :— 
The worst wickedness is practised at the most holy 
times : men never play and debauch themselves, and 
rage more in iniquity, than on the feast-days; but 
what on other days is simple sin, on such days is ten 
fold.— Canstein :—The visible Church of Christ may 
reach such a point, that its most eminent and: great 
est members may not only not tolerate Christ and | 
His truth, but even seek to destroy them.— Quesnel 
—The human schemes, Gen. |. 20.—Canstein :—The 
ancieat hypocritical serpent-subtilty (ver. 4, by sub- 
tilty), Gen. iii, 15.—Zeisius:—The world can bear 
with Jews, Gentiles, Turks, Epicureans, but not with 
the honest witnesses of truth.—The Messiah was to 
suffer and die in the midst of a great multitude of 
people.— Cramer :—The counsel of the ungodly pass- 
es away, but the decree of God shall stand.—Un- 
priestly priests,* who, instead of attending to devo- 
tion, are dealing in political and ofttimes diabolical 
schemes. 

Heubner :—All these sayings (ver. 1). He had 
told His people and His disciples all that was needful 
for salvation, and had confirmed all by works and 
miracles: nothing now was left but to die-—He spoke 
of His sufferings, that His disciples might see how 
little chance had to do with them, but that all was 
after the will of His heavenly Father.—A pattern to 


us, that we should accustom ourselves to think and 


speak without fear of our final sufferings. — They 
thought not that He well knew all that was passing 
in their council.—The higher a man rises in influence 
and authority, the greater is his temptation to ambi- 
tion, pride, love of power, and envy.—Those who are 
mighty in this world, its great men and rulers, are 
mostly indisposed to any new and better ordinance. 
—Fear of the people: vigor and openness are pecu- 
liar to the righteous cause.—“ Not at the feast:” the 
feast was the wrong time, not because of any fear of 
God, but because of their fear of man. The decree 
must have cost them after all some pangs of con- 
science. 


s {s comes nearer the original: Getetlose Geistliche 
than Ne Edinb. trs!.: Onaperttuad clerics.—P. 8.] 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


SECOND SECTION. 
THE ANOINTING AT BETHANY. 


Cuaprer XXVI. 6-16. 
(Mark xiv. 2-11; Luke xxii. 3-6; John xii. 1-8.) 


6 Now when Jesus was in Bethany, in the house of Simon the leper [four days previous, 
7 on Saturday], There came unto him a woman having an alabaster box of very precious 
ointment, and poured it on his head, as he sat at meat [reclined at table, dvaxetpévor]. 
8 But when his [the]? disciples saw tt, they had indignation [were indignant, or displeas 
9 ed, 7yavdxrycar], saying, To what purpose ts this waste? For this ointment’ might 
0 have been sold for much, and given to the poor. When Jesus understood 1% he [And 
Jesus knowing it, yvous 62 6 "Ino.| said unto them, Why trouble ye the woman? for she 
hath wrought a good work upon me. For ye have the poor [the poor ye have, rovs 
mrwxors éxere] always with you; but me ye have not always. For in that she hath 
poured [in pouring, Badodca] this ointment on my body, she did #¢ for my burial 
[for my embalmment, or to prepare for my burial, rpos 76 évradudoa pe}. Verily I 
say unto you, Wheresoever tls gospel shail be preached in the whole world, there 
shall also this, that this woman hath done [this also that she hath done, cal 6 éroince 
14 avry], be told for a memorial of her.” Then one of the twelve, called Judas Iscariot, 
15 went unto the chief priests, And said unto them, What will ye give me, and I will de 
liver him unto you? And they covenanted with him for [promised him]* thirty pieces 

16 [shekels] of silver. And from that time he sought opportunity to betray him. 


1 Ver. 8— The for His; avrov being omitted here and ver. 45 by the best authorities. 

2 Ver. 9.—A., B., D., L., and other MSS, omit 1d uvpoy, ointment. [So also Cod. Sinait. which reads simply rovre.] 

8 Ver. 15.—[Dr. Lange translates torn oav avrg: ete setaten ihin aua, 4, they appointed or fixed upon thst 
pe for him, they secured or promised him. 80 Vul Jerome (in loc.), Theopbyias Luther, E. V., Grotius, Elsner, 


ritzsche, Alford, etc. The other translation is: weighed oul to him. So Euthym., Beza, Wahl longest guwcdgen, 
darwdgen., Matt. xxvi. 15), Bretschneider, Kuinoel, de Wette, Ewald, Meyer (see quctation in the Etreg. otes), Robinson, 


T. J. Conant, Wordsworth, etc. Comp. the Leica, sub toryut; Wetstein in loc.; Winer, BR. W.B, sub Geld; 
and Valckenwr ad Zurip, Fraugm. p.288: “ Qui lances aquato sustinebat examine, cujuacunque ret pondus ad lilram 
astimaturuse, dicebatur eximie lar gy etiam veteribus, Ierodoto ti. p. 185, 89, Platont De Republ. e. p. 60%. D... Ie 
terpres Jodi meevi. 6, iorg me ey Cuy@ Siealg.” Compare, however, Dr. Lange's objection to Meyer's explany 
tion in the Zweg. Notes. To this may be added that the cuvéGevro of Luke and the éwnyyeiAaro of Mark are rather ia 
favor of the first translation.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 15.—[Dr. Lange inserts here shekels of silver. The Tpidxovra dpytpia were probably sacred shekels, which 
were heavier than the common shekels, and hence paid by weight.—P. 8.] 


Of Simon the leper.—Probably Jesus had heal- 


" EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 6. Now, when Jesus was in Bethany, 
or lit.: And Jesus being in B.—On the Saturda 
before [six days before the Passover, see John xii. 1} 
Meyer, indeed, thinks that to remove this abode 0 
Jesus at Bethany before the note of time, ver. 2, is 
a device of the Harmonista, from which the + ér ¢ of 
ver. 14 should have deterred them. Certainly that 
would be true if this rére were found in ver. 6. 
. But the rd 7 e in ver. 14 manifestly refers to the pre- 
vious anointing. A similar retrogression to an earlier 
event may be found in Matt. xiv. 3; as an anticipa- 
tion in ch. xxvii. 7, where Meyer himself is obliged 
to give up the external succession.* 


* [Worpewortn: “ An instance of recapitulation. This 
{neident took place before our Lord's betrayal, but St. Mat- 
thew introduces it here to mark the contrast between Mary 
and Judae Jecariot. Judas murmured against her (John 
xii. 4), because she had bestowed on our Lord tho offering 
of this precious ointment which might have been sold for 
800 pence (Mark xiv. 5), and be sells his Master for thirty 
pleces of silver or 60 pence.” But in this case Matthew 
would have expressly mentioned Judas instead of the dis- 
ciples generally in ver. 8.—P. 8.] 


‘+ ed this Simon of his leprosy. He dwelt in Bethany. ° 


It is natural to suppose that he had made Jesus a 
feast in gratitude. According to a tradition in Nice 
phor. Mist. Ecel, i. 27, he was the father of Lazarus; 
according to others, he was the husband of Martha, 
or Martha his widow. All this is very uncertain; 
but jt is not an arbitrary supposition, that he was in 
some way related to the family of 
Ver. 7. There came to Him a woman.—“ This 
anointing, which Mark also (ch. xiv. 8) relates, is not 
that recorded in Luke vii. 56 sqq.; it is so essential- 
ly distinguished from the latter in time, place, circum- 
stances, person, as also in its whole historical and 
ethical connections and bearings, that we are not 
warranted even by the peculiarity of the event to at 
sume different aspects of one transaction ne 
Chrysostom, Grotius, Schleiermacher, Strauss, W cisse, 
Ewald). See Calov. Bibl. lilustr. But it is not dif 
ferent from that which is recorded in John i 1 
against Origen, Chrysostom, Euth. Zigabenus, Osian- 
es Lightfoot, Wolf, etc.).” Meyer. Similarly de 
Wette; who, however, gives some supposed devia- 
tions in the two accounts. 1. According to John, 
the anointing took place six days before the Pass- 
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‘over; according to Matthew, two days. This has 
been set aside. 2. According to Matthew and Mark, 
the meal was in the house of Simon; according to 


John, in the house of Lazarus. But the expression, 


“they made Him a feast,” is not necessarily to be 
referred to the family of Lazarus; certainly not to be 
limited to them. It is possible that all the believers 
in Bethany gave Him this feast; and the fact that 
Lazarus was among the guests to the Lord’s honor, 
that Martha waited upon Him, and Mary anointed 
Him, conclude nothing against the place being Simon’s 
house; especially as we know nothing of the near 
connection between the family of Lazarus and Simon. 
[Both families may have occupied the same house, 
especially if they were related, according to the an- 
cient tradition; or, Simon may. have been the owner, 
Lazarus the tenant, of the house.—P. 8.] 8. Accord- 
ing to Matthew and Mark, Jesus was anointed on the 
head ; according to John, on the feet. But according 
to Matt. xxvi. 12, the body of Jesus generally was 
anointed. The connection shows why Jobn makes 
prominent the anointing of the feet. 4. In the Sy- 
noptists, the disciples express their displeasure ; in 
John, Judas Iscariot. But Matthew, ver. 14, inti- 


proach His feet than His head.” Friedlieb supposes 
that the /étra (pound) here mentioned, was the ancient 
and genuine litra of the Sicilian-Greek system, about 
#s of a Cologne pound. We learn from Mark, ver. 
8, that she broke the alabaster-flask at the top, in 
order to pour out the ointment. ‘“ The ointment of 
nard was highly esteemed in antiquity as a preciocs 
aromatic, and a costly luxury, Plinius, xii. 26. It was 
brought chiefly from Asia Minor in little alabaster- 
flasks ; and the best were to be had in Tarsus. Yet 
the plant grew in Southern India.”” See Winer, sub 
Narde, The best was very high in price. 

Ver. 8. They became in t.—According 
to John, Judas expressed thia displeasure ; according 
to Mark, some of them were indignant within them- 
selves; according to Matthew, the body of the dis- 
ciples. Matthew is wont to generalize; but his 
words here nfvan only, that the disciples collectively 
were led astray by the hypocritical word of Judas ; 
symptoms of murmuring appeared in many. 

To what purpose is this waste?—’A-x¢- 
Aeia, wasting. The active meaning must be held 
fast. It marks the supposed useless squandering of 
a costly possession. Meyer, however, takes the sense 


mates that Judas was the instigator of the murmur- | passivel 


ing, and carried the mass of the disciples with him. 
And for John, the glance at the traitor was the main 
point. According to Augustine and others, Judas 
might have made the remark, and the rest harmless- 
ly consented. Meyer supposes that the original ac- 
count, as given by John, had been distur in the 
Synoptists through blending it with that of Luke vii. ; 
and that hence the name of Simon, the host, was ob- 

tained. An arbitrary assumption ; since the name 
of Simon was very common, and the related features 
might have been repeated very naturally through 
their inner significance. 

A woman.—Jobn calls her Mary, the well- 
known, whose noble character he had drawn before 
in ch. xi.; see also Luke x. 39. 

Having an alabaster- box.— More precise 
statement in John xii. 3. Anointing with oil was a 
primitive custom of consecration, Gen. xxviii. 18. It 
was then used for the ritual consecration of priests, 
Lev. viii. 12; of kings, 1 Sam. x. 1;.ch. xvi. 13; oc- 
casionally also of prophets, 1 Kings xjx. 16. By an- 
Ginting was the Old Testament David marked out as 
the Mashiach, as also his sons; and especially the 
ideal David, the Saviour, Ps. ii. 2. But the anoint- 
ing was interpreted of the fulness of the Spirit, Isa. 
xi, 2; Ixi.; Heb. i. 9, after Pa. xlv. 7,8. The an- 
ointing of the head was also a distinction which was 
conferred upon the guest of honor, Luke vii. 46,— 
not only among the Jews, but generally in the East 
and among the ancients: Plato, De Republi. iii. 
Grotius in Matt. p. 501. In connection with the an- 
ointing of the head, was the washing of the feet with 
water. Thus it was an elevation of the custom to the 
highest point of honor, when the head and the feet 
were alike anointed with oil. Thus the anointing of 
the feet in Luke vii. was not simply dictated by the 
woman’s prostration and humility: Jesus was on His 
journey, and the anointing of the feet was therefore 
primarily mentioned. And in John’s account also, 
the fact that Jesus came as a traveller to Bethany 
will account for his giving special prominence to the 
anointing of the feet. But Matthew leaves this cir- 
cumstance unnoticed. De Wette: “A whole pound 
of ointment (she had so much, according to John), 
poured out at once upon the head, would have been 
improper; probably it was easier for Mary to ap- 


See | tion.” 


vely : loss, 

Ver. 9. Sold for muoh.— Pliny says that a 
pound of this ointment cost more than four hundred 
denarii, [A dendry, or “ penny” in the English Ver 
sion, is about 15 American cents. See note, p. 852.] 
Mark mentions that three hundred was the amount 
specified by the murmuring disciples: about equal 
to 65¢ Prussian dollars [about $45]. 

And given to the poor.—The money realized 
from the sale of the ointment. John gives the ex- 
planation, that Judas had the bag (as manager of the 
common exchequer), and was a thief in the manage 
ment of it. The money, he takes for granted, should 
have gone into his bag. Under the present circum- 
stances, with a mind darkened by desperation as to 
the cause of Christ, which he had begun now to re 
nounce, he might perhaps have “ deserted with the 
b. ay 
Be 10. But when Jesus saw it.—That is, 
the secret ungracious murmuring; for none durst 
speak aloud save Judas. - . 

Why trouble ye the woman, 7{ «céxous 
wapéxere TH yuvaini;—inflict not upon her any 
burden or disquietude by confusing her conscience, by 
disturbing her love, or by disparaging her noble act 
of sacrifice. 

For she hath wrought a good work.—-Lit- 
erally, a beautiful work, marking its moral propriety 
and grace. eyer: “The disciples turned away 
from the moral quality to the expediency of the ques- 
Rather, they measured moral quality by prac- 
tical utility, Judas doing so as'a mere hypocrite. But 
Jesus estimated moral quality according to the prin- 
ciple of believing and active love from which the act 
Sprang. 

Ver. 11. Me ye have not always.—Not simply 
a “sorrowful litotes,” to signify His speedy departure 
through death ;, but also intended to impress the un- 
exampled significance of the occasion. Only once in 
the whole course of history could this particular act 
of reverence occur, which, humanly speaking, cheered 
and animated the Lord before His passion. This 
hour was a fleeting, heavenly opportunity which could 
never return; while the care of the poor would be a 
daily duty to humanity down to the end of time. 
But, at the same time, there is a general reference to 
the contrast between festal offerings and every-day 
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offerings. Only on certain special occasions may 
Christ be anointed ; but we may always do good to 
the poor. 

er. 12. She hath poured out this ointment. 
—She poured it all out, as desirous to offer the last 
drop. And she aprile | expressed an unconscious 
presentiment which the Lord now interprets. 

She did it for my ire : fo yk cat Me 
for burial, to em Me.j|\—She hath anointed 
and embalmed for solemn burial My body, as if it 
were already a corpse. The Lord gives this signifi- 
cance to the occasion, on account of the prophecy of 
his death contained in the traitor’s temper: He would 
intimate all to Judas, and at the same time humble 
the disciples. 
scious of all this inducement ; but she had some pre- 
sentiment which made her act as if she thought, We 
have come to the end; hereafter there Will be no need 
of anointing. 

Ver. 13. This gospel.—The tidings of salvation, 
with special reference to the death of Jesus. 

Shall be told for a memorial of her.—Prom- 
ise of a permanent justification and distinction for 
this eminent woman, which has been in the most 
glowing manner fulfilled. ee now, while we 
write or read these lines, we fulfil the Saviour’s pro- 
agar Alford well observes on this, the only case 

which our Lord has made such a promise: “We 
cannot but be struck with the majesty of this pro- 
phetic announcement: introduced with the peculiar 
and weighty duhy Adyw butv,—conveying, by im- 
plication, the whole mystery of the ebayyéAior which 
should go forth from His death as its source,—looking 
forward to the end of time, when it shall have been 
preached in the whole world,—and specifying the fact 
that this deed should be recorded wherever it is 
preached.” He sees in this announcement a distinct 
prophetic recognition of the existence of written goe- 
pel records by means of which alone the deed related 
could be universally proclaimed.—P. 8. 

Ver. 14. Then one of the twelve went.— 
Now did the secret of the murmuring of the disciples 
disclose itself, as if an old sore in the sacred circle 
had broken open. The woman with her ointment has 
hastened the healing crisis. As the hardening of the 
Jews was developed at the great feasts when Jesus 
visited them, so the hardening of Judas was com- 
pleted at the feasts where Jesus was the centre.— 
Tére. Meyer, unsatisfactorily, says: ‘‘ After this meal ; 
but not because he was aggrieved by Jesus’ saying, 
which, in ita tenderness of sorrow, was not calculated 
to wound him.” The answer of the Lord approved 
the act of the woman, punished the complaint of Ju- 
das, sealed and confirmed the prospect of His death: 
all this was enough for the exasperated confusion of 
Judas’ mind. He now began to dally with the thought 
of treachery (compare Schiller’s Wallenstein), when 
he went over the Mount of Olives (probably the same 
evening) to Jerusalem, and asked a question of the 
enemies of Jesus which should clear up matters. 
But after the paschal supper the thought to 
dally with him ; for Satan entered into his soul (John 
xiii. 27). Meyer, de Wette, and Strauss, are unable 
to see this progress in the ee of evil, and 
hence find here contradictions. Meyer thinks that 
Luke xxii. 8 more particularly is in conflict with John 
upon this point; though John vi. 70, compared with 
John xiii., has more the semblance of contradiction. 
Bat it must be remembered that the expression 
“Satan entered into him,” may be used in a larger 
and in a more limited sense, 


The woman was not, in her act, con-. 


Ver. 15. But they promised [or: secured] to 
him.—Meyer: “ chia: Dey aie out to him, after the 
old custom. There had been in the land a coined 
shekel since the time of Simeon (148 3b. c.); bat 
weighing seems to have still been customary in the 
temple treasury. At any rate, we are not authorized 


to make forncay signify simply: they paid... The 
explanation of others, ‘ secure to htm, or 
promised’ (Theophylact, Grotius, al.), is contradicted 
by Matt. xxvii. 3, where ra dpyvpia points to the 
shekels as received already, as also by the prophecy 
of this fact in Zech. xi. 12.” But Meyer overlooks 
the fact, that Judas, after the Passover, went again 
to the high priests, and that then, according to John, 
the: matter was finally decided. They hardly gave 
him the money before that. 

Thirty slscea of silver.—Silver shekels. The 
shekel, 50}, olxdos, one of the Hebrew weights 
from early times, and one that was most in use 
(“like our pound”). By the weight of the silver 
shekel all prices were regulated in commerce and 
barter, down to the time of coinage in Israel after the 
exile. Hence the silver shekel was the current me- 
dium in all transactions of the sanctuary. The sheke! 
of the sanctuary and the royal shekel were probably 
somewhat s,heavier than the common shekel. The 
half-shekel was the nal tribute to the temple, 
two Attic drachmas (see ch. xvii. 24). The value of 
the shekel has been estimated at about 25 Stiber 
groschen* [a little over two English shillings, or 50 
American centa]. Consequently 30 shekels smount 
to 25 [Prussian] dollars [between three and four 
pounds sterling, or about American dollars}. 
Gerlach counts 20, Lisco only 15 [Prussian] dollars. 
De Wette: About 42 florins —Meyer: “ Matthew 
alone specifies the thirty pieces of silver; and the 
triviality of this gain, as measured by the avarice of 
Judas, makes it probable that the unknown recom 
pense of treason was fixed by evangelical tradition, 
according to Zech. xi. 12.” Here Meyer follows 
de Wette, who often follows in the track of Straus. 
As if Satanic avarice and treason had any reasonable 
tax, or as if any sum of money could more easily ex- 
plain and justify the betrayal of the person of Jesus! 
The moet improbable sum is here the most probable 
Thirty pieces of silver were, according to Exod. xx. 
82, the price of a slave.+ Hence, in Zech. xi. 12, the 
price at which the Shepherd of nations is valued, was 
thirty pieces of silver. The literal fulfilment of this 
word should not make the round sum suspicious. 
We should rather assume that the Sanhedrin design 
edly, and with cunning irony, chose the price of the 
slave in Exod. xxi. If Judas demanded more from 
them, they would answer that they needed not his 
help, and that at most they would give him the a» 
cient price of a slave. 


* (Not: dollare, as the Edinb. transl, has ft. which omits 
the other estimate; for it takes thirty Silbergroechen te 
equal one Prussian dollar.—P. 8.) 

t [Joseph was sold by his brothers for twenty pieces of 
silver, Gen. xxxvii. ai etcae iucte Senhancts beg SAE: 
* Joseph nen, ul m n n 
aretes. ciginté aureis venditus est, ced jueta Llebraicam 
veritatem vigintk urgenteis; neque enim prefioetor ote 
rat esse servue, m Dominus.” But Jerome did not se, 
nor any of the Rthers, that thirty pleces of silver was the 
regular price for the life of a slave, which explains this sum 
in our case asa deliberate insult of the Sanhcirin to oar 
Lord who died the death of a slave and a malefsetor, that 
He might redeem us from the slavery and eternal misery ef 
sin. Origen compares the 30 picces of ailver with the 
(rather 88) years of the Saviour's life. Augustine a/legurise 
in another way aboat the number.—P. 8.]} 
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Ver. 16. And from that time he 
po -—This does not exclude a later and final 
decision. He was now the wretched and vascillating 
watcher of events, making his last act dependent on 
casual opportunity. Fritzsche: Ut eum tradere possst. 

To betray him.—(Genéral Remarks on the Be- 
trayal of Judas.—For.the dualistic exaggeration of 
the moral importance of the man, see Daub: Judas 
Iechartoth. For the under-valuation of his significance, 
see Paulus, Goldhorn, Winer, Theile, Hase, ete. Ac- 
eording to the latter view, it was his design to excite 
an insurrection of the people at the feast, and to 
constrain the tardy Messiah to base His kingdom 
upon popular power. In that case, the conduct of 
Judas would, judged by its motive, be rather that of 
a blinded enthusiast than of a supremely wicked 
man. Ewald rightly assumes that he had been mis- 

, taken in his Master; but the aims and motives which 
he further attributes to Judas as a consequence (that 
he felt it his duty to deliver Him to the Sanhedrin,— 
and that he wished to try the experiment and see 
what would follow next), are not very consistent with 
each other. The repentance of Judas and his suicide 
must be taken in connection with his betrayal; and 
then his state of mind will be determined to have 
been an ambition, excited by Satan, which soaght its 
ends im the carnal kingdom to be set up by the Mes- 
siah, and which, therefore, when Christ’s determina- 
tion and that of His enemies concurred to point to His 
death, was changed into a deep despondency and ex- 
asperation against his Master. In this frame of 
mind, the scene at Bethany presented to him only a 
wasteful company, in which all things were going to 
dissolution ; and he felt himself personally aggrieved 
by the Lord’s rebuke, marking him out as an alien 
to His circle of disciples. Then he viewed the rulers 
of the people as invested with power: they had the 
government of the temple, and guarded its treasure 
—they had this world with them. It seemed to him 
worth his trouble to see what was to be gained on 
their side; thus there was the evening journey, an 
audience, a question—only at first, he might think, a 
question. In the high priest’s palace, the favor of 
the great perfectly intoxicated him; so that even the 
thirty pieces of silver, which the avarice of the priests 
offered to his avarice, was a tempting dait. At this 
point he may have thought that Jesus would in the 
hour of need save Himself by a miracle, and go 
through the midst of his enemies, as He had done 
more than once before (Luke iv. 830; John x. 89); 
or that he would resort to a political kingdom in the 
sense of the tempter, Matt. iv. 9. On the other hand, 
he may have flattered himself with the prospect of 
the greatest favors and gains from the Sanhedrin. 
Under his last exasperation at the paschal supper, 
the thought of treason became a passionate decision. 
He saw himself detected and unmasked: the man of 
hypocrisy was then lost; the treachery was accom- 
plished. But, when Jesus did not save Himself, and 
the Council no longer cared for the traitor, the thirty 
pieces of silver lost all their magical glitter for him. 
On the one hand, the scorn of the world weighed on 
him as a burden; and, on the other hand, the dark 
mystery of the death of Jesus, the possible realization 
of His dread predictions, and the woe of the Master 
— ringing in his ears. His rancorous dejection was 

w turned into burning despair. How he still sought 
to save himself, the narrative of his exit tells us, In 
our view of his history, such an important character 
among the Apostles was certainly no weak, contracted, 
and unawakened man. He was 9 man of enth 


30 ‘ 


sought op- 


but led away by 93 ort therefore, when the 
first manifestation of Christ paled, he lost his fuith, 
despaired of Christ, and perished. How he could 
ever have entered the company of the Apostles, sce 
Com. on Matt. x. The main motive of his gloomy 
course we may regard as a combination of covetous- 
ness and ambition carried to the verge of madness, 
and lost in the labyrinths of hypocrisy.* 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, In the midst of the company of disciples at Beth- 
any, we see, represented in a living type, the contrast 
between Christianity and Antichristianity—an exhibi- 
tion of the manner in which the one wrestles with the 
other, and the one is brought by the other to its ripe 
perfection. The larking treachery of Judas, and the 
death threatening the Lord, were the dark spirit 
which raised the soul of the woman to a sublime, 
solemn, and ee feeling of self-sacrificing love. 
And this noble disposition, with the anointing, the 
odor of which filled the whole house, became the bit- 
terest and most decisive offence to the soul of the 
traitor. The fundamental characteristics of this re- 
ciprocal influence are drawn in 2 Thess, ii. 

2. For the last time, Judas by his hypocrisy drew 
a large part of the disciples into the snare of his evil 
spirit. This circumstance, and the fact that he had 
the bag, throw some light upon his relations to the 
disciples generally. He was a man of fleeting enthu- 
siasm, of deceitful appearances, of alluring promises, ° 
among the: Apostles; his power of demoniacal elo- 
quence misled most of the company, and ensnared 
them into sympathy. For the sake of the greater 
number of the Apostles, the Lord was constrained to 
tolerate this adversary, until he sundered himself by 
a spiritual judgment and an act of self-reprobation. 
Hence the moment of his departure was to the Lord 
one of the highest significance. (See John xiii. 81;° © 
Leben Jesu, ii. 8. p. ) 

8. The justification of festal offerings of love, in 
opposition to sacrifices for the proper necessities of 
the poor, is strictly connected with the contrast al- 
ready pointed out. Judas knew nothing of Christ in 
the poor, when he took offence at the anointing of 


Christ. To his glance the world appeared (for the 
sentiment was hypocritical) to be si into infinite 
necessity and pauperism, because the ideal of worldly 


abundance and pleasure had demoniacally enkindled 
his avarice. Mary, on the contrary, poured out lav- 
ishly her store, because in her pure self-denial she let 
the world go, and found her peace and her blessed- 
ness in the kingdom of love and of the Spirit. 

4. John looked deeper into the heart of Judas 
than the other disciples. Similarly, the woman went 
to a significant extent in advance of the disciples in 
the way of the New Covenant. She is a symbol of 
the quicker development of the female spiritual life. 
(Eve, the Virgin Mary.) Its perfect development and 
consummation, on the other hand, belongs to the 
man, The believing woman is here justified by the 
mouth of the Lord. ; 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
The house of Bethany a type of the Church: 


* (Comp. Alford’s estimate of the character and motives 
of Judas, in ('om. on Mat, xxvi. 14-16 (p. 247, 4th ed.), 
which agrees with that of Neander See plant p. €83); 


also Ewald, Meyer, Olshausen, and Eb 
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1. The Church of the Spirit darkened by the Church 
of hypocrisy ; 2. the Church of hypocrisy condemned 
by the Church of the Spirit.—The self-sacrificin 
woman and the covetous apostle in the company of 
the disciples.—The self-seeking heart in the Church 
turns balsam into poison: 1. It turns a joyous feast 
into an hour of temptation; 2. the purest offering of 
love into an offence; 8. the sacred justification of 
fidelity into a motive for exasperation; 4. the most 
ious warni destruction into a doom of 
eath.—Even among the Lord's own company, the 
heart that is truly devoted to the Saviour must be 
prepared for the bitterest trials.—Judas the type of a 
fiendish spirit, which has in all times sent traitors 
abroad in the Church.—How he with a double mind 
looked always askance: 1. At the goods of this world ; 
2. at the favor of the great; 3. at the fellowship of 
the priestly order; 4. at the reward of treachery.— 
The little treasury of the disciples in its significant 
relation to the future.—Covetousness in the garment 
of hypocrisy.—Covetousness anc ambition develop 
and perfect each other.—Christ and His poor.—The 
attempt to relieve poverty at the expense of Christ 
is to increase it—The spirit of love to Christ can 
alone regulate the use and expenditure of earthly 
goods.—The pious presentiment of a loving ‘heart 
thinks beyond and above its own clear consciousness. 
The imperishable remembrance of believers bound up 
with the eternal praise of the Lord.—The gospel 
makes all its children in two senses immortal.— 
“* Then went one of the twelve” (ver. ae or the fear- 
ful fall: 1, An image of the sinner’s life; and, 2. a 
warning for every Christian.—‘' What will ye give me?” 
(ver. 15.) The commercial spirit in its light and its 
dark side; 1. Abraham's intercession for Sodom ; his 
purchase of a sepulchre; the pearl of great price, etc. 
2. Tue treachery of Judas; Simony in the Church, 
etc.—Christ could be sold only for the price of a 
slave, thirty pieces of silver: for 1. the highest price 
would in relation to Him be a mere mockery; 2. the 
lowest price for which He is surrendered up is enough 
for perfect treachery.—Many of His disciples are look- 
ing only for a good opportunity of betraying Him.— 
The beginning of the passion: Christ, like Joseph, 
sold by His brethren.—The apostate Christian a 
seducer of the enemies of Christ.—The dark mixture 
of sense, of calculation, and insanity in the death- 
path of the backslider—The house of Bethany and 
the palace of the high-priest.— Christ the everlasting 
Defender of true Christendom against all the assaults 
of hypocrisy. | 
Starke :—God often employs weak instruments 
for the accomplishment of His hidden purposes, who 
the men in Christ.— Canstein: He who heart- 
ily loves Christ, will gladly give up all to lis service. 
Queenel: Riches are of no value, unless they are 
helpful to Christ and His people.—Canstein: Many 
perform acts out of love to Christ on which the world 
ts an evil construction.—He that touches one who 
ovesa Jesus, touches the apple of His eye, Zech. ii, 8. 
—What is given to Christ is well lai? out.— An act 
woust ce estimated according to ite source nm the 


heart.—That there shall always be poor, is God's 
ordinance ; but that there should always be beggan, 
might be prevented by good human ordinances— 
Quesnel: In the actions of God’s children there are 
often secrets which they themselves do not under 
stand.—The memory of the just is blessed for ever, 
Ps: cxii. 8, 6.—Their name is as ointment out, 
Eccl. vii. 1.—Fellow-Christian, be not disquieted when 
your own companions, relatives, and dependants, to 
whom you have done nothing but good, give you an 
evil return ; console yourself with Christ.— Hedinger : 
QO cursed avarice, which still sells Christ, religi 
fidelity, and faith !—How evil are often the sap 
gold !|—Lucher: There is no greater enemy to man, 
after the devil, than a niggard, Prov. xv. 27.—He 
who sets out in sin will easily go on; for the oppor 
tunity to perfection is never wanting. \ 

erlach :—Love to Christ urged this woman— 
Her whole heart was thrown into this act.—He who 
loves Jesus does not love a mere man, or creature, 
but the true God, and eternal life—Whoso thus in- 
wardly loves Jesus, seeing Him present, must love 
Him always, when no longer seen, in His brethren, 
the poor.—No man among you, He says, would blame 
it, if so much were spent upon My burial and em- 
balming; why do you blame fer now, since I shall 
really die in a few days? 

eubner :—The last token of honor which Christ 
received before His death_—The sufferings of His last 
hour were softened to Him by these proofs of lova 
And so God often orders it with ourselves.—The in- 
wardness and tenderness of which woman is suscept- 
ble in her love.—It was love to the Saviour of her 
soul.—It was reverential love, set upon the Son of 
Giod.—Sacrifice is the nature and nourishment of 
love.—In the service and love of Christ all things are 
dignified and made holy.—This anointing had a sym- 
bolical meaning. It was the figure of that full stream 
of love which poured from her heart on Jesus; the 
type of the inexhaustible streams of love which will 
proceed from the redeemed upon Jesus throughout 
eternity.— Application of the anointing to the mis- 
sionary cause.—Jesus was manifestly moved deeply 
in His heart by her act. Of Himself, and the dis 
honor done to Him, He says nothing. It grieves Him 
that the woman was so badly treated.- To grieve a 
noble soul in the performance of a glorious act, isa 
heavy offence.—In hurting Christlike souls, we injure 
Christ Himself. We should always hasten to mani- 
fest all love and sympathy toward the living. Itis 
vain to wish them back when they are gone.—The 
final and highest honor done to goodness.—Christ 
assures her of everlasting remembrance in requital of 
this brief dishonor, and thereby gives her a pledge 
of her eternal honor in His heavenly ki 
What Christ determines to keep in lasting credit will 
be truly immortalized.—The command of John xi. 57 
might have occasioned in Judas the thought which 
he expressed.—Pitiable me Satan’s wages. 

Braune :—Here a table is spread for Him in the 

presence of His enemies, and His head is anointed 
with oil, Ps. xxiii. 5. 
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THIRD SECTION. 
CHRIST THE PASCHAL LAMB, AND THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


¢ 


Cuaprek XXVI. 17-30. 
(Mark xiv. 12-26; Luke xxii. 7-39; John xiii. 1—xviii. 1.) 


17 Now the first day of the feast of unleavened bread the disciples came to Jesus, say- 
18 ing unto him, Where wilt thou that we prepare for thee to eat the passover? And he 
said, Go into the city to such a man [to a certain man, mpds tov Seva], and say unto him, 
The Master saith, My time is at hand; I will keep the passover at thy house with my 
19 disciples. And the disciples did as Jesus had appointed [directed, cvverage] them; 
20 and they made [and made] ready the passover. Now when the even [evening] was 
21 come, he sat down [reclined at table]' with the twelve [disciples].* And as they did 
eat [were eating, éoOtovrwy avrav, comp. ver. 26], he said, Verily I say unto you, that one 
22 of you shall [will] betray me. And they were exceeding sorrowful, and began every 
23 one of them [each one]* to gay unto him, Lord, is it I? And he answered and said, 
24 He that dippeth his [the, ryv] hand with me in the dish, the same shall [will] betray 
‘me. The Son of man goeth [departeth, imdye] as it is written of him: but woe unto 
that man by whom the Son of man is betrayed! it- had been [it were] good for that 
25 man if he had not been born. Then Judas, which pu betrayed him, answered and 
said, Master [Rabbi, paBAc], is it 1? He said unto him, Thou hast said [it]. 
26 And as they were eating, Jesus took bread,’ and blessed® 7¢," and brake ¢, and gave 
27 it to the disciples, and said, Take, eat; this is my body. And he took the [a] cup,® and 
28 gave thanks, and gave ¢# to them, saying, Drink ye all of it; For this is my blood of 
the [new]* testament [my blood, the bleod of the new covenant, ro alud pov, 7d rhs 
xawys Sia9nxys}," which is shed for many for the remission [for remission, eis d¢eow] 
29 of sins. But [And] I say unto you, I will not [in no wise]" drink henceforth of this 
fruit of the vine, until that day when I drink it new with you in my Father's kingdom. 
30 And when they had sung a hymn ae hymn of praise, «. ¢., the great Hallel, Ps. exv.-cxviii |, 
they went out into the mount of Olives. | 


1 Ver. 20.—['Ayéxetto. Dr. Lange renders dvdxeipa: and dvaxAlvoue: uniformly and correctly: sich ou Tische 
tagern, to recline at table, é. é,, according to the oriental fashion of eating, upon a couch or triclinium, which was usually 
higher than the low table itself Hence John conid lean at the last supper‘op Jesus’ bosom, Jubn xiii. 28. See Crit. Note 
4 on p. 150, and the Commentators on Luke vii 86—P. 6.] 

2 Ver. 20.—Lachmann adds 4207» accurdiag to A. L, M., ete. [Also Cod. Sinailt.] . 

3 Ver. 22.—(The teat, rec. reads: Exagtoas al’rwy. Bat Dr. Lange, with Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Al- 
ford, and the majority of witnesses prefers: € Ts €xagre $, each one, without avray.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 24.—{KaArdy jy are, ef ovx eyervhOn 5 &rOgwwos exeivos. Lange: Fér thn wdre es besser, wonn er 
nicht geboren wdre, FUR IENEN Mensowex; tt were better for him, tf that man had not been born. The English Ver- 
sions, etcept Wiclif’s, take the liberty of transpusing the pronoun and the noun.—P. 8.] . 

§ Ver. 26.—The art, 76» before prov is omitted by Lachmann [and Tregelles] on the authority of B., C., D., L, ete. 
Meyer favors the article, [so also Tischondorf and Alford}, and explains the omission from liturgical usage. [Cod. Sinait. 
omits the article both before &proy and before rorfipioy, ver. 27. It is not found in the parallel texts: Mark xiv. 22; 
Luke xxii. 19.—P. 8. = 

® Ver. %.—For en eee B., D., Z, and a number of later MSS., Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Alford]. For 
evxy api orhoas: Scholz with A., E, F., H., ete, consequently a larger number of witnesses. Mark has the former 
reading, Luke and also Paul, 1 Cor. xi. 24, the latter, and it is supposed that the liturgical oxpression of the Church in. 


fluenced our text. is Sinait. reads evAoynoas, like B., D., L., Z., the Syriac, and Vulgate Versions (Jenedizit), Comp. 


. 22.—P. 8 
a ver. [Dr nge translates: sprach den Segen, £. 6., pronounced the bleseing, or gave thanka, blessed, without. 
ét, which {s omitted in the Greek, as in thu following clauses and in the next verse.—P. 8. 

® Ver. 27.—The article befure cep is omitted by the best critical authoritics. Lachmseno has {it according to A., D. 
and Recepiat. Meyer thinks that it was inserted from liturgical language. (Cod. Sinait. and the editions of hendorf 
and Alford, omit +é. The genius both of the English and German languages, however, requires here the article, defi- 
nite or indefluite, while {t may be omitted fa both before dread.—P. 8.] 

® Ver. 28—Kaivijs is omitted by B., L., Z, etc. (Cod. Sinait.}, and given up by Tischendorf and Meyer (who re 

mi it as an insertion from the ancient liturgies); while A., D., etc, Irensus, and Cyprian favor it, and Lachmann re- 
fairs it. {So also Alfurd, but in brackets.] The adjective is omitted also in Mark, Codd. B., UC. D. The Pauline tradition 
which had it, prevailed, the more eo as it corresponds with the nature of the case. - 

1@ Ver. 28.—[Dr. Lange translates 3:a04«7 Bund, covenant, 8o also Custalio, Beza, Doddridge, Campbell, Norton, 
de Wette, Ewald (mein Bundesbiut), Meyer, Croshy, Conant. The new corenant refers by contrast to the old covenant, 
that of Moses, which was consecrated by the blood of calves and goats. See the Axeg. Notes. The English Version renders 
Siabnxn by testament in thirteen passages, aud by cocvenané in nineteen passages of the N. T.—P. 8.]} 

13 Ver. 20.—[In Greek: 0% 4%, which Dr. Lange translates more emphatically: mié nichten, by no means, in no 
elses; Meyer: gewitselich nicht. The Bishops’ Bible translates the double negation here: is no wise; in ver. 85 still 
stronger: by no manner ofmeane. Other Engl. and Germ. Verses. (aleo Lange in ver. 85) overlook the omphasis.—P. 8.) 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 17. The first day of unleavened bread. 
—On the 14th of Nisan the leaven was removed, and 
the unleavened loaves (M1X¥%™) took their place. It 
was the first day of unleavened bread, forming the 
foundation of the Passover, which did not begin till 
the 15th of Nisan. The feast of faith rested upon a 
feust of renunciation. Hence the feast was reckoned 
to last eight days by Josephus (Antig. ii. 15, 1). 
These words are express against the ancient notion, 
that Jesus celebrated the Passover a day earlier. 
Comp Meyer, p. 488. 

The words 77 St tpaorn trey &Ciuey are 
equivalent to the first day of the Passover, and im- 
portant for the settlement of the chronological diffi- 
culty. All are agreed that this was Thursday, since 
Christ died on Friday (except Dr. Seyffarth, who 
‘makes it Wednesday, since he puts the crucifixion on 
Thursday). But the question is as to the day of the 
month, viz., whether it was the 14th of ‘Nisan, at the 
close of which the paschal lamb was slain, as Dr. 
Lange, Wieseler, Hengstenberg, Baumlein, Andrews, 
and most modern commentators of this passage as- 
sert, or the 18th of Nisan, according to the view 
of the Greek Church and of those commentators who, 
from a different point of view, try to harmonize the 
Synoptists with John. Had we no other guide in 
this matter than the optists, every commentator 
would probably adopt the former view, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 1. It isthe obvious meaning of the term 
used by all the Synoptists: “the first day v un- 
leavened bread,” especially if we compare Mark, 
who characterizes the day more fully by adding: 
‘““When they killed the Passover (i. ¢., here the pas- 
chal jamb), and Luke, who says in equally clear terms : 
““ When the Passover must be killed.” It was toward 
the close of the 14th of Nisan (probably from three 
o’clock till dark), that the paschal lamb was slain, 
and all preparations made for the feast which began 
with the paschal supper at evening, ¢. ¢., at the close 
of the 14th of Nisan and the beginning of the 15th 
of Nisan (which day was, strictly speaking, the first 
day of the feast, although, in popular language, the 
14th was called the first day of Passover or of un- 
leavened bread). See Ex. xii. 18: “In the first 
amonth (Nisan), on the 14th day of the month at even, 
ye shall eat unleavened bread until the one and twen- 
tieth day of the month at even.”. Comp. Lev. xxiii. 
5; Num. xxviii. 16. Dr. Robinson says (Harm. p. 
a “Their language (of the Synoptists) is full, 
explicit, and decided, to the effect that our Lord’s 
last meal with His disciples was the regular and or- 
dinary paschal supper of the Jews, introducing the 
festival of unleavened bread on the eventing after the 
14th day of Nisan.” Comp. Meyer tn loc.: “ Ee ist 
der 14. Nisan (nach den S ikern, Donnerstag) 
gemeint, mit dessen Abend das Passah begann, welcher 
aber schon ganz unter den Festtagen miigezahit ist, 
nach der populdr ungenauen Weise, in welcher auch 
Josephus, Antiq. it. 15,1, acut Festtage 2ahlt.” 2.1t is 
very improbable that Christ, who came not to destroy 
but to fulfil, should have violated the legal time of the 
Passover, and if He did so, we would have some inti- 
mation of the fact in the Gospels. 8. An antici 
sacrifice of the paschal lamb in the court of the tem- 
ple, on the 13th of Nisan, a day before the legal 
time, would nét have been permitted by the priests. 
Greswell quotes from Philo to the effect, that each 
man was then his own priest, and could slay the lamb 


| in his own dwelling. But the weight of authority 


| 


goes to show that the lamb must be slain in the tem 
ple and the blood be eprinkled on the altar (Deut. xvi 


| 5,6; Ezra vi. 20; 2 Chron. xxxv. 11). Hence the 


Jows, after the destruction of the temple, have only a 
Memorial Passover, confined to the use of unleaven- 
ed bread and bitter herbs with the usual psalms and 
prayers. The difficulty then arises not from the 
plain statements of the Synoptists, but from certain 
passages in John which scem to contradict the for. 
mer, and from the seeming improbability that Christ 
should have been tried, condemned, and crucified on 
the 15th of Nisan, which was the most solemn day 
of the Passover. But it has been shown in the intro- 
duction to this chapter that these difficulties are not 
insurmountable, and in fact not so great as those pre- 
sented on the other side. It is certain that John and 
the Synoptists can be harmonized on the chronologi- 
cal question concerning so important a part of 
Pes) tradition as the date of the Saviour’s death. 

To prepare the Passover.—To this appertain- 
ed the alaying of the paschal lamb, which usually the 
Jewish householder attended to, and which took 
place in the outer court of the temple; the prepara- 
tion of the unleavened loaves; the provision of the 
other requisites of the feast; with the preparation 
of the chamber. ‘‘The wov shows that this last is 
here intended.” Probably all had been done on the 
present occasion by the unknown friend of the Lord, 
to whom ver. 18 points, without the disciples know- 
ing anything about it beforeband. The male young 
lamb or goat must be one year old, and without blem- 
ish (Ex. xii. 2,8 sqq.). It was slain “ between the 
evenings ;” that is, doubtless, hetween the decline 
of 14th Nisan, or the first evening, which extended 
to sundown, and the second evening, commencing at 
six o’clock. This is the chronological explanation of 
Josephus and the Rabbins ; the more rigorous exph- 
nation of the Karaites and the Samaritans * be 
tween sundown and twilight.” The blood of the 
lamb was now no longer sprinkled on the door-poats, 
but was taken up by a priest, and then poured or 
sprinkled on the altar. Starke, after Landius (Jid 
Alterthiamer): A crowd of Israelites was received 
into the court, the gates were shut, the trumpets 
sounded. The householders slew their lamba. The 
priests formed a row which extended to the altar, 
received the blood in silver basins, which they passed 
on from one to another; and those who stood nearest 
the altar poured it out at its feet, whence it flowed 
subterraneously into the brook Kedron. The house 
holder lifted the slain lamb to a hook on a pillar, took 
off its skin, and removed the fat. This last the priest 
burned on the altar. The housebolder uttered s 
prayer, and carried the lamb to his house, bound in 
its skin. The head of the house where the feast was 
held received the skin. When the first crowd de 
parted, another followed, and so forth. 

Ver. 18. Go into the city.—The abode of 
Jesus at that time was in Bethany. According to 
Luke, the intimation was given to Peter and John. 

Toa man; xpos riv deiva.—The Evan 
list had his reasons for not mentioning the name of 
man intended by Jesus. According to Calvin, Jesus 


y | did not give his name, and the disciples found it out 


by a miracle. oe to Theopbylact and others, 
He would not mention the name in the presence of 
Judas, that he might not execute his purpose of be 
trayal at the meal. Mark and Luke give expressly 
the manner in which He pointed out the man: 
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at their entrance into the city a man should meet 
them with a pitcher of water, whom they were to 
follow to the house whither he went And they have 
the watchwords given to them which they were to 
epeak, jast as they were given to those who should 
fetch the two asses for the entrance into the city. 
flere, therefore, as there, it is to be presupposed: 1. 
That the man marked out was in both cases a be- 
liever; 2. that there was some kind of understanding 
between the Lord and the man; 8. that the under- 
standing, especially in the present case, contemplated 
eaution. 4. The Lord’s assurance, as it regards this 
man, reveals the certain knowledge of the Master, 
and the marvellous influence of His authority. And, 
in the present case, thia cautious action would hin- 
der the premature accomplishment of Judas’ pur 


se. 
ee My time is at hand.—1. Kuinoel and others : 
The time of My Passover. 2. Ewald: The time of 
My Messianic manifestation from heaven. 8. De 
Wette, Meyer: The time of My death. The text 
gives only the meaning: the certain period of the de- 
cisive crisis, De Wette: Aceording to the view of 
the Synoptists (rather, of all the Evangelists), the 
Passover and the passion of Christ were inseparably 
eonnected. This expression proves also the unsound- 
ness of the old hypothesis, that Jesus ate the Pass- 
over a day earlier than the proper time. 

Ver. 20. He reclined at table.—According to 
the ancient custom of reclining at the table, with 
the left hand resting upon the couch. It is remark- 
able that the Jews themselves ventured to modify 
the legal prescription, which required them to eat the 
Passover standing, with staff in hand, Exod. xii. 11. 
The rabbinical explanation is this: Mos servorum eat, 
ut edant stanter, at nunc comedunt recumbentes, ut 
dignoscatur, exiisse cos a servitute in libertatem. ive 
Wordsworth makes a liberal remark here, which is 
doubly to be appreciated as coming from a strict 
Episcopalian: “God had commanded the attitude of 
standing in the reception of the paschal meal; the 
Jewish church having come to the land of promise, 
and being there at rest, reclined at the festival, and 
our Lord conformed to that practice,—a proof that 

itive commands of a ceremonial kind, even of 

ivine origin, are not immutable if they are not in 
order to a permanent end.”—P. 8.] 

Ver. 21. And as they were eating.— Zhe Cel- 
ebration of the Passover.—The company at table 
might not be less than ten persons (Joseph. Bell. Jud. 
vi. 9, 3). It generally included from ten to twenty, 
according to the family, or as enlarged by strangers, 
The image of a complete Church in the house. The 
rites of the feast were regulated by the succession of 
the cups, filled with red wine, commonly mixed with 
water. 1. Announcement of the Feast.—The head of 
the house uttered the iving or benediction 
over the wine and the feast, drinking the first cup. 
Then followed the remainder of the household. The 

washing of hands, after praise. 2. They then ate the 
: bitter herbs, dipped in vinegar or salt water, in re- 
membrance of the sorrows which their fathers under- 
went in Egypt. Meanwhile the paschal dishes were 
brought in—the well-seasoned broth (called charo- 
seth), the unleavened loaves, the festal offerings, and 
the b. All these things were then explained. 
They sang the first part of the Hallel, or song of 
praise, Ps. cxiii., cxiv., and the second cup was drunk, 
8. Then began the feast proper (at which they re- 
clined): the householder took two loaves, broke one 


‘ped it with bitter herbs, dipped it, ate of it, and 


handed it round with the words: “This is the bread 
of affliction, which our fathers ate ip Egypt.” He 
then blessed the paschal lamb, and ate of it ; the fes- 
tal offerings were eaten with the bread, dipped in the 
broth; and finally the lamb. The thanksgiving for 
the meal followed the blessing and drinking of the 
third cup. 4. The remainder of the Hallel was sung, 
Ps. ecxv.—cxviii., and the fourth cup drunk. Occa- 
sionally a fifth cup followed, while Ps. cxx.-cxxvii. 
were pronounced, but no more. The first cup was 
thus devoted to the announcement of the feast ; and 
Luke tells us that with this cup Christ announced to 
the disciples that this was the last feast which He 
would celebrate with them in this world; and that 
He would celebrate with them a new feast in His Fa- 
ther’s kingdom. The second cup was devoted to the 
interpretation of the festal act: with it the Apostle 
Paul connects the exhortation: “ As oft as ye eat 
of this bread,” etc., “‘ ye show forth the Lord’s death.” 
The third cup followed the breaking of the loaves, 
which celebrated the unleavened bread, and was the 
cup of pri, ea this the Lord consecrated as 
the cup of the New Covenant, as He had consecrated 
the breaking of bread as the remembrance of His 
broken body, the bread of life. Thus, as in baptism 
He loosed from the Old Testament circumcision the 
sacred washing which accompanied it, and made it 
the New Testament sacrament of the covenant en, 
tered into, so also now He severed the breaking of 
bread and the cup of thanksgiving from the Old Tes- 
tament Passover, and made it a sacrament of .the 
New Testament redemption. 
Two questions concerning the several modifica- 
tions of the original Passover-rites, may here be briefly 
discussed (comp. also my Leben Jesu, ii. 3, p. 1422): 
1, As it respects the relation of this account tot 
Gospel of John: he relates the washing of the feet, 
which introduced the Passover, with its interpreta- 
tion ; and he presupposes the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper itself as well known. We find it hinted at in 
the évroA} xawh, John xiii. 834. The contention as 
to which was the greatest, Luke xxii 24, probably 
preceded the feet-washing, and was its immediate 
occasion. 2. As to the leas ariel of Judas in the 
Lord's Supper, we learn from John (xiii. 30) that the 
traitor went away immediately after he had received 
the sop dipped in the vessel of the charoseth. As the 
sop can hardly be supposed to mean only the bitter 
herbs, the distribution of the bread must have pre- 
ceded, if the rites had gone on as usual, but not the 
distribution of the third cup. Thus it might seera 
that Judas departed between the breaking of the 
bread and the cup of thanksgiving. The account of 
Luke, indeed, and it alone, appears to pre-suppose 
the participation of Judas in the full supper of both 
bread and wine. But his chronological sequence is 
not exact; for it is his purpose to mark strongly the 
contradiction between the spirit and feelings of the 
disciples, and the sacred meaning of the feast. Hence 
the contention follows at the close, ver. 24, although 
it had doubtless taken place before the washing of 
the feet. But Luke likewise assures us that Christ 
blessed the cup werd 7d Serrvijcai, so that the later 
declaration : “The hand of him that betrayeth Me 
is with Me on the table,’ must be referred to an ear 
Her moment. After the third cup nothing more was 
eaten. But if we mark Matthew's account more 
carefully, we may conclude that the breaking of the 
bread was deferred a little beyond the exact ritual 


in two, laid it upon the whole loaf, blessed it, wrap-| time. It took place after the traitor was indicated 
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as such, and after he had doubtless departed. Hence, 
then, the glorification of the Son of Man, according to 
John, in the symbolical act of the Supper, might pro- 
ceed, John xiii. 31. Most ofthe Fathers and schoolmen 
were in favor of Judas’ participation : Cyprian, Jer- 
ome, Augustine,* Thomas Aquinas, Calvin,} Beza, etc. 
Against it were Tatian, Ammonius, Hilary,t etc., and 
many Reformed theologians [also Nast, p. 572]. 
The discussion of the point cannot, without forcing, 
be made theologically important in the confessional 
controversies between Romanists and Protestants, 
Lutherans and Reformed. Comp. Wichelhaus, L c., 
p. 257. 

[Ver. 21. One of you will betray Me— 
Wordsworth: “ Observe how tenderly He deals with 
the traitor. Before supper He washed his feet ; and 
He did not say: he will betray Me, but ‘one of you,’ 
—in order to give him an opportunity for repentance ; 
and He terrifies them all, in order that He may save 
one. And when He produced no effect on his insen- 
sibility by this indefinite intimation, yet, still desirous 
of touching his heart, He draws the mask off from the 
traitor, and endeavors to rescue him by denuncia- 
tions.”—Simjlar remarks are made by the Fathers, 
de Jerome, and Leo M. Sce Catena Aurea. 
ver 22. Lord, is it 197—<Scee the particulars of 
this scene in Com. on St. John. 

Ver. 23. Into the dish.—According to John, an 
allusion to Ps. xli. 10. Meyer, following de Wette: 
‘Yet no such plain intimation as that which, in 
John xiii. 26, Jesus gave to John. For it is not 
probable that the dipping took place after the ex- 
pression of Jesus in ver. 21, and after the sensation 
of ver. 22, but rather before, when certainly several 
of the disciples had had their hand in the dish.” The 
last is quite doubtful. Comp. my remarks on Mark 
xiv. 20.—Meyer: ‘‘ What is meant here was the sop 


of charoseth (MOI), which was prepared of dates, 


figs, etc., and which was of a brick color (in remem- 
brance of the Egyptian bricks ; Maimonides, ad Pe- 
each, 7, 11).” 

Ver. 24. The Son of Man departeth.—That 
ia, to death. 

As it is written of Him.—De Wette: “This 
indicates the necessity of death or fate, after the Jew- 
ish view.” It rather indicates the Father’s counsel 
according to the knowledge of Christ. 

But woe!—De Wette calls this an imprecation, 
2s in ch. xviii. 6 ; confounding the Christian and the 
heathenish spirit, as before. The expression was a 
proverbial one, and very common, as Wetstein shows 
by many rabbinical passages. Here, it is to be re- 
rmoembered, the man as that particular man tn his act 
is meant; not the man in himself, as that would 
throw an imputation upon his original creation. 
{Stier : This woe is the most affecting and melting 


- *fAugustine: “Peter and Judes received of the same 
bread, but Peter to life, Judas to death.“—P. S.] 
¢ [Calvin is not positive on this point. Compare bis re- 
marks on Luke xxii. 2! (in Tholuck's edition of Calvin's 
Com. on the Harmony of the Gospels, i. p. 807): “ Ideo 
apud Lucam poseitur adversaria particula, ceruntamen 
ecce manus prodentis me mecum est in mensa, Ett au- 
tem peracta demum casna hoc Christi dictum Lucas subtii- 
cit, NON PoTEsT lamen inde certa colligi temporis sertes, 
quam scimuasxre ab Ecangelistie xxGLIGI. PRoBABILE 
TAMEN KSSE NON NRGO, JUDAM APFUIS8SE, Guum corporia et 
sanguinis sut symbola Christus suis distribueret.”—P. 8.} 
(Hilary: “The passover was concluded . . . without 
Ju fur he was unworthy of the commupniun of eternal 
eacraments.”—P. 8.] 


lamentation of love, which feels the woe as much as 
holiness requires or will admit.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 25. Thou hast said it.—Formula of affirm- 
ation common among the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, 
De Wette and Meyer consider this passage contra- 
dictory to John xiii. 26. But it is no other than one 
of those cases in which John suppiements the rest. 
Without doubt, Judas only at the last moment asked. 
“Jett IT?” and the answer of Jesus, spoken probe 
bly with softened voice,-retreated behind the excla- 
mation, “ What thou doest, do quickly /” 

Ver. 26. As they were eating, Jesus took 
bread.—Not after the finished paschal feast, as Wet- 
stein, Kuinoel, and Scholz suppose. Rather, as we 
have seen, the breaking of the bread, and the cup of 
thanksgiving, were taken from two elements in the 
Passover-rite. But the act of the breaking of the 
bread is brought down somewhat later; unless we 
assume that it had already taken place in a prepara- 
tory way, and thus was im some sense repeated 
[The Fathers refer here to the consecration of bread 
and wine by Melchisedek, the priest-king, as a type 
of the Eucharist (Gen. xiv. 18 sqq.; Ps. cx. 4; Heb. 
vii. 1-15). Bengel observes on the order evAayheas, 
ExAage (comp. Luke xxii. 19 and 1 Cor. xi. 24, e- 
xapisthoas, %xAace): “ FREGIT poet BENEDICTIONBY ; 
contra transubstantiationem. Accidens enim, quale 
post benedictionem panem esse ajunt, non potest 
frangi.” From the giving of thanks (evxapiorfoas) 
and blessing (evAcyfieas) the offering, the holy com- 
munion is called edxapioria. See the patristic 
passages in Suicer’s Thesaurus, sub verbo.—P. 8] 

Take, eat; this is My body.—77is, in the 
neuter (rovro) Therefore not directly 4 &pros. 
So, in what follows, this is not the cup, but what was 
presented. Starke: “The expression : ‘The bread 
is the body of Christ, the wine Christ’s blood,” is not 
properly scriptural, but a propositio ecclesiastics ; 
although it is not incorrect, rightly understood.” 
Against the doctrine of transubstantiation.* So, in 
1 Cor. xi. it is not, ‘‘ Thiscup is My blood.” Meyer 
(a Lutheran by profession) thus explains the words 
of institution: “Since the whole Passover was a sym- 
bolical festival of remembrance; since, further, the 
body of Jesus was still unbroken, and His blood still 
unshed: none of those present at the table could 
have supposed that they were doing what was impos- 
sible,—that is, that they were in any sense actually 
eating and drinking the body and blood of the Lord. 
Again, the words spoken, according to Luke and 
Paul, in connection with the cup (7) xa) 8:a6nen), 
absolutely exclude the sense that the wine in the cup 
was actually itself the New Covenant, For all these 
reasons, éo7{ can be no other than the copula of sym- 
bolical relation. ‘This broken bread here which you 
are to take and to eat is synibolically Jfy bedy, or 
the symbol of My body which is about to be offered 
up.’” So far Meyer. He then contends against the 
reference of the capa to the mystical body of Christ, 
the Church A view held by (colampadius, Schult- 
hess, and Weisse). We distinguish, in conformity 
with the tenor of all the ritual usages of the Old Cove- 
nant, between the allegorical, the symbolical, and the 
typical meaning, as they all concur in the sacrament 
ae 1. The allegoricgl (commonly called symbolical): 


* [Similarly Alford: “The form of expression is impor 
tant, not being otros & Aptos, or ovros 6 olvos, but Tov 
To, in both cases, or TovTo Td woThpioy, not the bread cr 
wine itself, but the shteg itoelf in each case; precisdang 
idea of a substuntial change."—P. 8.) 
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The paschal lamh was an appropriate didactic figure 
of the ideally sacrificed first-born and their deliver- 
ance, a figure which at the same time signified the 
deliverance of Israel :—the oe sas a pie 
and the cup signify the broken and the she 
blood of Chie 2. The symbolical : The paschal 
lamb was the symbol and assuring sign or pledge of 
the propitiatory offering up of the spiritual first-born, 
the priests of Israel set apart for the pepple :—the 
bread and the cup are the sealing signs of the re- 
deeming propitiation which was accomplished by 
Christ in His perfect high-priestly sacrifice, which 
was changed from a sin-offering of death into a 
thank-offering of life. 3. The ¢ypical: The feast of 
the Passover was a prophecy in act; that is, the me- 
dium and the sign of the future of the suffering and 
triumphing Christ :—the bread and the cup are the 
type; they are the media of the spiritual transforma- 
tion of believers through fellowship with the glorified 
Christ. Thus, didactic spiritual enlightenment, a 
sealed covenant redemption, and real participation 
in the glorified Christ, are the three elements which 
make the Supper a mysterious seal or sacrament of 
finished salvation. According to Meyer, the Luther- 
ans and the Roman Catholics agree in the exegetical 
interpretation of ¢o7{, since both take the word as 
the copula of actual being. [le thinks they only 
differ in their dogmatic definition of the manner of 
the being. Similarly there is an exegetical 
ment and a dogmatic di ement between Zwingli 
and Calvin, who both take the ¢o7{ as a symbolical 
copula. But doctrine goes back to exegesis. The 
@o7{ of the Romanists means in fact: “ i¢ has become 
fm a hidden manner ;” that of the Lutherans: “ it is 
in a certain sense and partially ;” that of Zwingli: 
“it is inan exclusively spirdual sense;” that of Cal- 
vin: “it is in a concrete, spirttualreal manner.” On 
the allegorical and symbolical occurrence of ¢a7/ 
which, however, was not spoken in Aramaic), see 
xod. xii. 11; John xv. 1; Luke vii. 1; Gal. iv. 24; 
Heb. x. 20. 

[De Wette, Meyer, Alford, and others agree with 
Lange that the verb ts was not spoken in the origi- 
nal Aramaic (12333 83 or "702). Alford, whose 
lengthy explanation of the words of institution does 
not seem to me very clear, infers from this probable 
omission that the much controverted ¢o7{ should 
not be urged at all. “In the original tongue. in 
which tne Lord spoke, it would not be expressed ; and 
as it now stands, it is merely the logical 1 de he- 
tween the subject this and the predicate My body.” 
But the verb is in the Greek text, and has to be dis- 
posed of in some way. De Wette thinks that éor/ 
may be real (Luther), or symbolical = signijicat 
(Zwingli); but that here the latter alone is admissible 
in view of the symbolical character of the whole dis- 
course and action, and in view of the impossibility 
of Christ’s real living body being then offered to the 
disciples as food. He refers to Luke xii. 1; Heb. x. 
20; Gal. iv. 24; Jobn xiv. 6; xv. 1, 5, etc. ag in- 
stances of this symbolical meaning of écri. <A very 
large number of other passages have been quoted 
over and over again in the various stages of the eac- 
ramental controversy, by Ratramnus, Berengarius, 
Zwingli, Schulz, and others, in favor of the figura- 
tive interpretation. It is an acknowledged law of 
thought and language that the copula never really 
identifies two things essentially different, but brings 
simply the subject and predicate into a relation, the 
exact nature of which depends upon the nature of 
the subject and predicate. This relation may be real 


‘His atoni 


or symbolical, may be full or partial identity, or mere 
resemblance. But it is perhaps more correct to say, 
that the figure in these cases does not lie, as is usual 
ly assumed, in the auxiliary verb (éorf), but, as Cco- 
lampadius suggested, and as Maldonatus maintains in 
his lengthy exposition of Matt. xxvi, 26 (though he 
denies the figure in this case), either in the subject, 
or more usually in the predicate. If I say of a pic 
ture: “This is Martin Luther,” I mean to say: This is 
(really and truly) a picture of Martin Luther, or the 
man which this picture represents is M. L. If I say: 
“The dove is the Holy Spirit,” I mean to identify the 
dove with the Holy Spirit only in a symbolical or 
figurative sense. In both these cases the re 
lies in the subject. But if I say: “ Peter, thou art 
rock,” or “Christ is the rock, the lamb, the door, 
the bread, the vine,” etc., etc., the figure lies in the 
predicate, and I mean to convey the idea that Christ 
is really all this, not in a literal and physical, but in 
a higher spiritual sense, the rock of ages, the lamb 
of God, the bread of eternal life. As to the words 
of institution, already Tertullian explained them by 
circumscribing: hoe est figura corporis mei, but he 
also uses the term representat for est (Adv, Mare. i. 
14; iii, 19; iv. 40). That there is something figura- 
tive in the words of the Saviour, is conclusively evi- 
dent from the text according to St. Luke and St. 
Paul: rovro 72 worhpioy (not: obros & olvos) 
Kawh S:abhnn coriy ev re dug afuar:, where the cup 
is used for the wine,—a clear case of a he 
continentis pro contento,—and the covenant for the 
blood. Maldonatus, the Jesuit commentator, to get 
rid of this difficulty, boldly declares that Christ never 
spoke these words (““ Nego Christum hac verba diz- 
tse,” etc.); hut this does not help the case, since 
the inspired Luke and Paul must certainly be regard- 
ed as authentic expounders of the Saviour’s meaning, 
and Paul moreover expressly declares that he derived 
his account of the institution of the holy supper di- 
rectly from the Lord. We see then that even the 
Romish interpretation, which otherwise is the most 
consistently literal, cannot be carried out exegetically, 
much less philosophically, and in order to maintain 
the thesis, that the bread is no bread at all as to 
substance, but the real body of Christ and nothing 
else, it must contradict the laws of reason, the testi- 
mony of the senses (the eyes, the smell, the taste), 
the declaration of Paul, who calls the eucharistic bread 
still bread, even after the consecration (1 Cor. x.16; - 
xi, 26, 27, 28), and must overthrow the true nature 
of the sacrament by destroying the natural elements. 
But the figurative exposition of the words of institu- 
tion does by no means force us to stop with that 
sober, jejune, common-sense view of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, which regards it as a purely commemorative or- 
dinance; it is perfectly consistent with the deeper 
view that it is at the same time the feast of a vital 
union of the soul with the whole person of the Sa- 
viour, and a renewed application of all the benefits of 
sacrifice, so significantly exhibited and 
offered in this holy ordinance. See the further Hxeg. 
Notes, and the Doctrinal Thoughts below.—P. 8.] 
Eat.—Meyer: Eating and drinking are the sym- 
bol of the spiritual appropriation of the saving virtue 
of the sacrifice of Christ in His crucifixion and blood- 
shedding (comp. Paul: rd éxtp suov), in living and 
saving faith (comp. John vi. 51 sqq.); so that this 
symbolical participation of the elements represents a 
spiritual, livmg, and vivifying xowovla with the body 
and blood (1 Cor. x. 16). De Wette (after Olshau- 
sen): “ We must not suppose that Jesus Himself ate 
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of this bread; He imparted simply, but did not re- 
ceive.” This is contrary to the profound meaning 
of communion (symbolized by the shew-bread), which 
is also communion with the Lord. Just because the 
dying Saviour Himself partook of the bread and wine, 
He imparted to these elements their unique signifi- 
cance. It is true, however, that at the words and 
during the act of distribution the disciples alone re- 
ceived the bread and the wine. Starke: “Some of 
the Fathers (Jerome, Augustine) held the opinion 
that Jesus ate and drank; hence they said that He 
Was sut ipsius hospes. But, if we yield this at all, 
we must qualify it by saying that it was not a comes- 
tio sacramentalis, but a pregustatio and prehibitio 
consecratoriu.” De Wette: ‘“ With oaua there is 
wanting the necessary rd iwtp tuay SSduervoy of 
Luke, or tue xAduevoy of Paul (which, perhaps, is 
still better supported), in order that not a substance, 
but a fact, might be indicated.” We say rather a 
substanc:: in action. The words of Luke: “ Do this 
in remembrance of Me,” were derived from the nature 
of the institution, and remained in the remembrance 
of the Church; among the Jewish Christians, for 
whom Matthew wrote, the words might have been 
omitted the more easily, because they still celebrated 
the Passover. 

Ver. 27. And He took the cup.—The article 
is doubtful. But it is defined, not only by Luke and 
Paul, but also by Matthew, as the well-known cup in 
connection with or after the meal, which could only 
be the third,—as is proved also by the mention of 
the communion cup as the cup of thanksgiving in 1 
Cor, x. 16, which corresponds with the name of the 
third cup in the Jewish Passover. Meyer, on the 
contrary, asks: ‘‘ Where would then have been the 
fourth cup, over which the second part of the Hallel 
was sung?” And he thinks it improbable that Je- 
sus, after the cup of symbolical significance, would 
have added another cup without any such signifi- 
cance, also that ver. 29 excludes any additional cup. 
But the fourth cup marked the conclusion of the 
whole feast, and as such needed no particular men- 
tion. Moreover, it had no special reference to the 
paschal lamb, as Maimonides testifies (Lightfoot) : 
Deinde miscet um quartum, et super tllud per- 


Jett Hallel, addi insuper benedictionem Cantici, 
quod est: “ Toad te, doniie omnia opera tua,” 
ete., et dicit: “ Benedictus sit, qui creavit fructum 
vtlis, "—et ea non qui m at illa nocte. 

 f all ye of it.—The «dyres, which 
stands in connection with the drinking of the cup, 
but not with the eating of the bread, supplies a strong 
argument 7 age the withdrawal of the cup from the 
laity ; for the disciples represent here the many, ver. 
28, or the whole church of the redeemed, and not the 
ministry alone. The same may be said of the words 


voluisset.” Maldonatus, who dwells with undue length 
on this section to prove the Romish dogma of tran- 
substantiation, notices the objection of Calvin, but dis- 
poses of it in a lame and sophistical manner.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 28. This is My blood.—That is, the wine. 
Meyer: “The symbol does not lie, as Wetstein and 
others think, in the (red) color, but in the being 


poured out.” But also, we add, im the nature of 
wine, the noble blood of the grape (see John xv. 1; 
Gen. xlix.’11, 12).—The blood of the covenant 
Body and blood are something like counterpart 
terms, but they are not precisely parallele: else we 
would read: “ This is My flesh ;—this is My blood” 
(Jobn vi. 53). It is usual to pay regard to the par- 
allel terms as such; but to forget the of the 
two expressions. The body signifies the whole, as 
the broke: and dying outer life; the blood then sig. 
nifies the whole as the inner life (the principle of the 
soul) poured out in sacrifice to God, by Him given 
back to the Redeemer for the world. The idea that 
the blood was to be drunk, is intelligible only when 
it ia regarded as the new life received by God and 
given back to the offerers, that is, as the wine of the 
New Covenant. The Jews were not allowed to eat 
the flesh of a burnt-offering: the priests alone ate 
of the sin-offering; the laity of the thank-offerings. 
But the sacrificial blood, which belonged to God, it 
was permitted to none to drink. So far was this car- 
ried, that the eating of blood in any form was abeso- 
lutely forbidden. And now Christ gives to His peo 
ple His blood to drink. That cannot mean as the 
blood yet to be offered to God ; but as the blood of 
the new risen life, which, having been poured out for 
many for the forgiveness of sins, was accepted of 
God and given back to the New Covenant High Priest 
and to His Church. In the distribution of the body, 
the act of death is ideally presupposed, as the fulfilled 
and perfected expiation; and so, in the distribution 
of the blood, the act of reconciliation. But the cor 
summate and sealed reconciliation is connected rathe 
with the resurrection of Christ und its influence. 
And this is the predominant element in the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. Baptism represents fellowship 
with the whole Christ, fellowship with both His 
death and His resurrection; yet with special em- 
phasis upon the death. The Lord’s Supper, again, 
signifies fellowship with the whole Christ; yet with 
special emphasis upon the resurrection. Hence the 
cup 18 the chief thing tn the Eucharist ; and a con- 
munion in bread aides (as in the Roman Church) 
bears too much resemblance to a new baptism. 

The blood of the (new) covenant.—m°"2 C2, 
Exod. xxiv. 8. Meyer: “My blood, serving for the 
establishment of a covenant with God.” Rather, 
‘My blood which ratifies and seals the covenant al 
ready established.” For the covenant is in Exod 
xxiv, supposed te@ have been entered into when the 
lamb was slain; and hence the offering of burnt 
offerings and thank-offerings. The blood of the 
thank-offering is now in part poured out upon the 
altar, and in part sprinkled upon the people. Here 
first enters in the idea of a sacrificial blood which 
Jehovah gives back to the offering people—the es- 
sential germ of the sacramental participation of the 
blood in the Lord’s Supper. This blood serves also 
unto purification, according to Heb. ix. 14. But this 
purification is no longer the negative expiation, which 
abolishes the sin of the old life; it is the zanctifica- 


pane | tion which completes positively the new life. The 


ordinary symbol of purification was water, though not 
without the addition of blood (Lev. xiv. 6). The 
higher purification was the sprinkling with blood 
(the idea of the baptism of blood was the consumma- 
tion of life in the ancient Church). This clcansing 
is not werely the removal of the impure, but also the 
positive communication of a new life, which cannot 
be lost. Hence, in the Old Testament, tho sprink- 
ling of blood was followed by eating and drinking on 
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the part of Moses and the priests and the elders upon 
the Mount of God: Exod. xxiv. 11,—« very manifest 
type of the New Testament. 

Whioh is shed (or: being shed) for many 
(rd wept rorAapy exxvyd pevoy). — Present 
tense. [Compare the addition to oaua in Luke: 
7d dwtp bua Bidduevor, which is being given.) The 
sacrifice is already virtually accomplished, and the 
future act realized in the Lord’s first Supper. Hence, 
this eternal ideal presence of the atoning death is 
continued throughout all ages in the sacrament, be- 
cause the offering was presented in the Eternal Spirit ; 
but the Romish repetition of the sacrifice reduces the 
great atonement to a mere act of the past, a tempo- 
rary event, however significant in its bearings and 
effects. Matthew writes repi, Lukeiwrép. While 
these prepositions are often interchanged, bw ép is 
the more definite expression. Matthew, however, 
adds the explanation, eis &pea:y; and therefore, 
in accordance with biblical typology, only an expia- 
tory offering can be meant, yet af the same time an 
expiatory offering which is transformed by the grace 
of the refonciled God into a thank-offering. For the 


‘ blood of the sin-offering as such belonged to God 


~ 


alone. The objective sprinkling of the blood, and 
the subjective act of faith, are both supposed. ~ 

Ver. 29. I will not drink henoeforth.—-Meyer 
refers this to the fourth cup as the eucharistic 
cup;* buat it seems rather to intimate that this 
fourth cup was drunk, as usual, in addition (after the 
eucharistic rornpiow tis evAoyias), at the close of 
the feast, as the thanksgiving for the blessing of the 
wine. Hence the expression, “ frutt of the vine.” At 
the same time, Christ marks this moment as His per- 
fected renunciation of all things: His enjoyment 
of all things in this world had come to its end. 
It was the last cup of this world. Hence He con- 
secrates this sad moment as the anticipatory fes- 
tival of a common enjoyment in the world of glory. 
Bengel: Novitatem dicit plane singularem. Kuin- 
oel: The expression is figurative, signifying the 
highest happiness. The new wine of the glorified 
world, or-of the kingdom of heaven, fs a symbol 
of the future festal blessedness of the heavenly world, 
even as that earthly cup ( ially the fourth one 
was a symbol of the festal enjoyment of the spiritu 
life in this divinely created world. — 

[This verse implies that the Lord’s Supper has 
not only a commemorative and retrospective, but 
also a prophetic and prospective i It not 
only carries us back to the time of the crucifixion, 
strengthening our vital union with the Redeem- 
er, and conveying to us anew, by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, through faith, all the blessings of His 
atoning sacrifice; but it is also a foretaste and antici- 
pation of the great Marriage Supper of the Lamb 
which He has prepared for his Church at His last ad- 
vent, when all eucharistic controversies will cease 
forever, and give place to perfect vision and fruition 
in harmony and peace.—P. 8. 

Ver. 30. And when they had sung the 
hymn of praise, §u»)cavr7es.—The second part 
of the Hallel, Ps. cxv.—cxviii. 


(The Edinb. trsl. reads: “Meyer thinks this excludes 
the fourth cup;” and thas attributes to tim the very oppo- 
site opiuion. Comp. note on ver. 27, anil Meyer's on 
Matt, p. 500 (4th ed.): “Sts ov Hy whe, Dass ICH GE- 
WISSLICH NICUT TEINKEN WERDE. ag betel. . . TOTMUL, 
duse es der Lstzte {the fourth], nicht der vorletete [the 
third} Becher des Mahles war, welchen er V. 27 f. gegeben 
hatte. ... Fe war der Scuriussbecher, bei dessen Genuss 
der swette Theil des Haliel gesungen wourds “—P. 8.1 


To the Mount of Olives: that is, to Geth- 
semnane, ver. 86. Meyer: The tradition, that people 
were obliged to spend this night in Jerusalem (Light- 
foot), seems not to have had a universal application. | 
But ancient Jerusalem extended as far as the eastern 
declivity of the mount. And it is at least remarka- 
ble, in relation to this tradition, that Jesus did not 
go to Bethany. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL - 


1. The relations between the typical and the real 
salvation by judgment, between the typical and the 
real redemption, the typical and the real Passover, 
the typical and real covenant institution, the typical 
and real feast of the covenant (Exod. xxiv. 3-11). 
On the significance of the Passover, compare also the 
typological writings of Bahr, Kurtz, Sartorius, [Fair- 
bairn], etc. : 

2. The Woe Pronounced on Judas.—It were bet- 
ter for him that he had never been born. This is 
held, and rightly so, to prove the perdition of the 
traitor. But when his endless perdition is established 
by this text, and the words are taken literally, ortho- 
doxy must take care lest the consequence be deduced, 
that it would have been better for a// the condemned 
generally never to have been born, and evil inferences 
be drawn as to their creation. But our, Lord’s ex- 
pression cuts off such abstract discussions ; it says 
only that it were better that he, 6 &vOpwxos éxeivos, 
had never been born. This may be said of every 
sinner generally, inasmuch as his sin is the beginning 
of eternal death; but it held good especially, and in 
an immeasurably heightened sense, in the case of the 
traitor. We should feel and realize the full force of 
this most fearful word; yet without overstraining it, 
remembering that it is no final judicial sentence, but 
a burning expression rather of infinite pity. 

8. That the first holy communion was at the same 
time an institution of the ordinance for His perpetual 
commemoration, is manifest from the express declar- 


‘ation of the Lord in Luke, from the account given by 


all the Evangelists, and from the 
Church. P 

4. And it appears, further, from the particulars 
of the first supper, that it could not have been cele- 
brated according to the Catholic, the Lutheran, or 
the Reformed doctrine; but that it was celebrated 
rather as an annunciation of the saving death of Jesus. 
It was the reconciliation of the disciples with the 
death of reconciliation ; and, as Dietlein says (1857), 
a confession in the form of action, and not of doc- 
trinal teaching. The development of the doctrine of 
the sacrament, however, became an ecclesiastical ne- 
cessity, although by no means the confusion of Chris- 
tian disputants about the doctrine. On the dogmatic 
question we must refer to the doctrinal histories gen. 
erally, and to the monographs of Ebrard on the Re- 
formed side (1845), of Kahnis on the Lutheran (1851), 
and also of Dieckhoff (1854). 

Meyer, p. 443,¢ sums up the views of Ebrard and 
Kahnis with the remark; “It would be easy on the 


testimony of the 


* Sara also the able work of Dr. I. W. Navin: The 
Mystical Presence, Philadelphia, 1846 (a defence of the Cal- 
vinistlc theory with some modification), together with Dr, 
Cu. HopGe's review of it in the Princeton Review for 1848 
(fron the Zwinglian stand-point), and Dr. Nevix's defonce 
in the Mercersburg Rectew for 1849.—P. 8.] 

t [In the third edition of hls Commentary, to which Dr. 
wee, refers. In the fourth edition of 1858 it is p 
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way which is supposed to lead to the Lutheran theory, 
to arrive at the dogma of transubstantiation, because 
both theories rest on doctrinal premises to which the 
exegetical treatinent is made to conform.” 
ferent interpretations of the various evangelical con- 
fessions are not necessarily contradictory and exclu- 
sive, but may, with certain modifications, be reconciled 
under a higher theory. Comp. my Positive ’ 
p. 1144. The Reformed divines will always insist on 
the allegorical and symbolical interpretation of the 
words of institution as a proper starting point (comp. 
M § 262); while the Lutherans, on the other 
hand, will maintain that the holy communion is not 
only the sign and seal of the negative abolition of the 
guilt of sin by the death of Christ, but also a posi- 
tive celebration and communication of the new life 
of Christ, as also the symbolical anticipation and 
typical foundation of the final glorification of the 
Pe. ra of good 
r. Lange refers here, without naming it, to 
Marrensen’s Christliche D ik (German transla- 
lation from the Danish, 2d ed. Kiel, 1853, § 262, 
491), where this distinguished Lutheran divine of 
enmark concedes the relative truth of Zicingli’s 
symbolical interpretation, but combines with it the 
eran, at least as to its substance, concerning the 
actual fruition of Christ. As this interesting work is 
not accessible to the English reader, as far as I 
know, I will translate the passage in full: “The 
Romish doctrine of transubstantiation resolves the 
natural elements into an empty show, and violates 
the order of nature in order to glorify the order of 
grace. Against this the whole ‘Evangelical Church 
protests, and maintains the natural identity of the 
sensual signs, ‘Bread is bread, and wine is wine,’ 
both are symbols only (nur Sinndild) of the body and 


blood of Christ. In this sense, as a rejection of 
transubstantiation, the entire Evangelical Church 


owns and adopts Zwingli’s interpretation: ‘chis sig- 
nifies’ (dies bedeutet). And in this church-historical 
connection Zwingli’s sober common-sense view ac- 
quires a greater importance than Lutheran divines 
are generally disposed to accord to it. Zwingli him- 
self almost stopped with this negative protest; while 
Luther held fast to the real presence of the Lord 
(comp. Conf. Aug. art. x.), but a presence which is 
veiled and hid under the natural signs, and communi- 
cates the heavenly gifts of grace in, with, and under 
the same. Calvin sought out a medium path between 
Zwingli and Luther, but his theory of the real pres- 
ence represents a one-sidedness the very opposite to 
that of the doctrine of transubstantiation [‘?], by 
separating dualistically what Romanism mixes and 
confounds.””—P. 8. 

{In this connection it may be proper to refer to a 
recent controversy, as far as it bears on the exegeti- 
cal aspect of the eucharistic question, among Luther- 
an divines. Dr, C. Fr. Aue. Kannis, who is quoted 
above by Meyer and Lange as the chief modern cham- 
2 of the Lutheran doctrine of the eucharist,+ as 

BRARD is of the Calvinistic,t has recently changed 
his view on the exposition of the words of institution, 
and thus superseded the lengthy note of Meyer (Com. 


* e Edinb. tra]. omits the greater part of the original, 


sub No. 4.—P. 8. 
7 ( his 6 com Abendmahle, Leipzig, 1851, p. 472. 
¢ [In an elaborate History of the Dogma of the Lord's 
Supper, in 2 vols, Frankf. 1345-46. also in his Dogmatica, 
and ina review of Dr. Nevin’s Mystical Presence in ULt- 
Mann's Studien und Arttiken, but I do not remember for 
which year, probably 1850.—P. 8.} 


The dif-’ 


on Matthew, p. 498 sq. 4th ed.) above quoted in part by 
Dr. Lange. In his recent work on didactic theology,® 
he gives up the /iferal interpretation of the ¢ori, to 
which Luther always resorted as the strongest bul- 
wark for his theory of the real corporeal presence of 
Christ in the sacramental elements (in, cum e¢ subd 
pane et vino). I will translate the exegetical results 
(without the arguments) at which Kahnis arrives in 
the first volume of his ice: ‘‘ Where such difi- 
culties are to be overcome, it is well to proceed from 
principles which command assent. 1. It is beyonda 
doubt that the sentence: ‘The bread is the body, 
the wine is the blood of Jesus,’ taken literally, is logi- 
cally an impossibility. ... Bread and body are hetero- 
geneous conceptions which can no more be identified 
as subject and predicate than: Hegel is Napoleon, or, 
this wood is iron.... 2. It is beyond controversy 
that the sentence: ‘This is my body,’ may be figura- 
tive (metaphorical). The Scriptures contain innumer- 
able figurative sentences. ... 3. The words of inst 
tution say plainly ‘that the body of Christ is here 
spoken of as the one which was to be offered up in 
death. ... If bread and wine are the subject, then 
the literal interpretation must be given up, and to this 
we are forced even by the sentence: ‘ This cup is the 
new covenant in my blood,’ which ... must mean: 
This cup ia a sign of the new covenant....” Dr. 
Kahnis then goes on to prove that the Lord’s Supper 
is not a mere memorial, but also a feast of the life 
union of believers with the whole Christ, etc. but 
adds expressly, that Christ can only be received ina 

ritual manner (not by oral munducation), te. by 
aith. In his self-defence he ee Dr. H 
(Zeugniss von den Grundwahrheiten des Protestantis- 
mus, etc., Leipzig, 1862, p. 26 qq.) he discusses 
the question again, and arrives at the conclusion 
(p. 28) that “the Lutheran interpretation of the 
words of institution must be given up,” but that this 
matter affects only the Lutheran ‘healogy, not the 
Lutheran faith, which he thinks is substantially night, 
though resting on an untenable exegetical basis. He 
also expresses his conviction (p. 29) that there isa 
possibility of a higher union and reconciliation of the 
Lutheran and Reformed doctrine on the eucharist 
Dr. Francis Delitzsch, of Er another promi- 
nent divine and Biblical scholar of the strict Lutheran 
type, in his pamphlet: Fur und wider Kahnis, Leip- 
zig, 1863, p. 28, thus speaks of his friend’s recent 
change on this particular point: “In the doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper, Kahnis has no intention of giving 
up the Lutheran dogma, he only thinks it necessary 
to drop the Lutheran exposition of the words of in 
stitution. He admits, indeed, that in themselves con- 
sidered, they may be understood synecdochically, as it 
may be said of the dove which descended at the bap- 
tism of John: ‘This dove is bi Holy satire but 
he regards this synecdochical relation inapplicable nm 
this case on ccoeue of the words of Luke and Paul: 
Toute Td) xornpioy f) Kah tiabjxn. We think, on the 
contrary, that these words confirm the Lutheran exe- 
gesis; for they present evidently a synecdoche cont 
nentia pro contento: the cup is the New Testament m 
Jesus’ blood, because it contains and exhibits this 
very blood of the Testament which is the ground, 
bond, and seal of the New Covenant. As Kahnis does 
not mean to discredit, but rather to save the Luther 
an dogma, we may hope that he may find out at last 
that the words of institution which have become up 
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certain and unsettled to his mind, still stand fast, and 
that his new doctrine of the Lord’s Supper is only a 
shadow, not the substance, of the Lutheran dogma.” 
Dr. Ebrard, on the other hand, a distinguished cham- 
pion of the Reformed Confession, in the second edi- 
tion of his Christliche Dogmatik, Kénigsberg, 1863, 
vol, ii. p. 688, expresses his satisfaction that Kahnis 
has come over, as he thinks, to his own view on the 
Lord’s Supper, which he formerly opposed, but cen- 
sures him rather severely for not giving him credit 
for indebtedness to his (Ebrard’s) argument. Dr. 
Kahbnis will take care of his originality. But we 
firmly believe that the Lutheran and Reformed views 
can be essentially reconciled, if subordinate differ- 
ences and scholastic subtleties are yielded, and that 
the chief elements of reconciliation are already at 
hand in the Melanchthonian-Calvinistic theory. The 
Lord’s Supper is: 1. A commemorative ordinance, a 
memorial of Christ’s atoning death. (This is the 
truth of the Zwinglian view which no one can deny in 
the face of the words of the Saviour: Do this in re- 
membrance of Me). 2. A feast of living union of be- 
lievera with the Saviour, whereby we truly, though 
spiritually, receive Christ with all His benefits and are 
nourished by His life unto life eternal. (This was 
the substance for which Luther contended against 
Zwingli, and which Calvin retained, though in a dif- 
ferent scientific form, and in a sense confined to be- 
lievers.) 8. A communion of believers with one 
another as members of the same mystical body of 
Christ. See below, No. 9.—P. 8.] 

5. The Lord’s Supper is not a sacrifice, but a fes- 
tal thank-offering. Hence the name Hucharist, which 
connects itself with the cup of thankagiving.. Gregory 
the Great was the first who changed the idea of the 
New Testament thank-offering into that of a sin- 
offering ; and those evangelical theologians who are 
anxious to establish in the Supper a continued propi- 
tiation, have already passed the Rubicon between the 
Evangelical Confession and Romanism. 

6. Meat and drink; bread and wine: type of the 
whole nourishment and invigoration of life, the spir- 
itual life being also presented under this twofold aspect 
in Scripture (Ps. xxiii., nM pastures or meadows, 
and fresh waters). The Lord’s Supper embraces both 
in one: it is the sacrament of the glorification of the 
new life derived from the bloody fountain of the aton- 
ing death of Jesus, 

4%. The materia terrestris and calestis in the 
Eucharist. Its religious and moral influence. Hither 
salvation or condemnation. 

8. For the history of the rides of the Lord’s Sup- 

, see the works on church history and archzxology. 
The Church passed over from the use of unleavened 
to the use of leavened bread. Contentions arose, in 
consequence, between the Eastern and the Western 
Churches. Other differences concerning the kind of 
bread, the use and withdrawal of the wine, the pos- 
ture (kneeling, standing, sitting) of the communicants, 
eto. 


9. It is a sad reflection, that the ordinance of the 

*s Supper, this feast of the unio mystica and com- 
munio sanctorum, which should bind all pious hearts 
to Christ and each other, and fill them with the holi- 
est and tenderest affections, has been the innocent 
occasion of the bitterest and most violent passions, 
and the most uncharitable abuse. The eucharistic 
controversies, before and after the Reformation, are 
among the most unrefreshing and apparently fruit- 
less in church history. Theologians will have much to 
answer for at the judgment-day, for having perverted 
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the sacred feast of Divine love into an apple of dis 
cord. No wonder that Melanchthon’s last wish and 
prayer was, to be delivered from the rabies theologorum. 
Fortunately, the blessing of the holy Communion does 
not depend upon the scientific interpretation and un- 
derstanding of the words of institution—however de- 
sirable this thay be—but upon the promise of the 
Lord, and upon childlike faith which receives it, 
though it may not fully understand the mystery of the 
ordinance. Christians celebrated it with most devo- 
tion and profit before they contended about the true 
meaning of those words, and obscured their vision by 
all sorts of scholastic theories and speculations. For- 
tunately, even now Christians of different denomina- 
tions, and holding different opinions, can unite around 
the table of their common Lord and Saviour, and feel 
one with Him and in Him who died for them all, and 
feeds them with His life once sacrificed on the cross, 
but now living for ever. Let them hold fast to what 
they agree in, and charitably judge of their differ- 
ences; looking hopefully forward to the marriage- 
supper of the Lamb in the kingdom of glory, when 
we shall understand and adore, in perfect harmony, 
the infinite mystery of the love of God in His Son 
our Saviour.—P. §. } 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The Passover and the Lord’s Supper.—Both in 
their relation to circumcision and baptism.—The 
question of the disciples, Where wilt Thou, etc. (ver 
17)? an expression of their feclings and state: 1. of 
their legal anxiety; 2. of their painful embarrassment 
and sad presentiments; 8. of their want of decision. 
—The disciples helped forward the doom of their 
Master: 1. unconsciously, and yet 2. inevitably.— 
(a) as instruments of the Lord, and (0) as representa- 
tives of mankind.—The Lord’s silent guests.—The 
secret friends of God in all times concealed in Jeru- 
salem, ready at the critical moment to do the Lord 
service (the friend at wren the friend in Jeru- 
salem, Joseph of Arimathea, and Nicodemus)— When 
it was evening (ver. 20): the supper in the Egyptian 
night of fear, and in that of Mount Zion—The feel- 
ings with which the Lord celebrates the institution 
of the Supper, in presence of the traitor: 1. The 
moral horror which shook His whole being; 2. the 
stern solemnity which amazed all the disciples; 3. the 
compassion which revealed itself in the severest self- - 
denial; 4. a boldness of love which established the 
feast of heaven in spite of all the marmurs of hell.— 
The traitor amidst the preparations of the Passover; 


or, how hardness of heart ripens under the midday 


sun of tender love.—The deportment «° the Lord 
toward the traitor, an everlasting type of all true 
ecclesiastical discipline: a holy frame vf mind, a 
penetrating eye, a general, all-comprehensive judg- 
ment.— One of you (ver. 21).—The important ques- 
tion, Js ¢ J? a question of preparation for the sacra- 
ment.—The decisive conflict at the table of grace, or 
the most quiet and the greatest victory of the Lord 
(see my Leben Jesu, ii. 8, p. 1327).—Judas, master of 
hypocritical dissimulation, unmasked by the Master 
of divine simplicity. 1. The points of development 
in his hypocrisy :—(a) his receiving the bag, and de- 
ceiving the disciples; (6) the pretence of care for the 
poor; (c) the question, /s i J? (d) the kiss. 2. His 
detection in its corresponding points of interest.— 
The institution of the Supper an expression of the 
Lord's supreme certainty of victdry before His final 
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conflict—How the Lord transfused the Old Testa- 
ment into the New: 1. In all its parts generally ; 
2. in the institution of the Eucharist especially.— 
Christ present at the first supper, and present at all 
others: 1. Always present, decause present the first 
time. He alone can distribute, interpret, and make 
it effectual. 2, Always present, as present the first 
time. Distinguished from the sacrament ; presenting 
Himeclf in it—The bread and the wine in their in- 
separable unity: 1. With each other: the broken 
body, the expiating blood; 2. one after the other: 
the assurance of reconciliation, the new life.—The 
Eucharist, the great feast of the Church: 1. A true 
sie Wes the nourishment of the spiritual life); 2. a 
sacred feast (Separating from all sinful enjoyment); 
8. a covenant feast (sealing redemption); 4. a love 
feast (uniting the redeeined); 5. a supper feast (fore- 
festival of death, of the end of the world, of the com- 
ing of Christ).—The Lord’s Supper a glance of light 
into the new world of glory in the shadows of the 
resent world: 1. A sure pledge that the old world 
perishing as Christ’s body was broken; 2. a sure 
pledge that the new world will appear penetrated by 
the eternal resurrection life of Christ.—And when 
they had sung a hymn (ver. 30).—The Christian en- 
ters upon his final conflict strengthened by the Sup- 
per: 1. Upon the deciding conflict of youth (over the 
brook Kedron); 2. upon the repeated conflicts of 
adult life (Gethsemane); 3. upon the final conflict of 
death (imprisonment and Calvary).—Judas the infi- 
nitely dark riddle of Christianity ; Chriat its eternally 
bright mystery.—The Lord’s household company the 
figure and the germ of the Church. 

Starke :—Nov, Bibl. Tub.: Out of the depths of 
the humiliation of Jesus stream forth the brightest 
rays of His Divine omniscience, and power over the 
human heart.—Happy he into whose heart Jesus 
comes! 1 Cor. v. 7, 8.—Hedinger: Is it marvellous 
that there should have been a wicked one,‘and a 
hypocrite, among the disciples ?—We may publicly 
speak of prevailing sins, but should not mention the 
sinner by name.—Cramer: Many have enemies and 
traitors frequenting their tables.—Osiander: Fore- 
knowledge and prediction do not make sinners sin, 
1 Cor. xi. 27.—Cueanel : The communion of the body 
and blood of Christ a pledge of the fellowship of 
Heaven.—In the worthy participation our hope of 
perfect enjoyment of the transcendent blessings of the 
kingdom of glory is strengthened.—The Lord’s Sup- 
per is a sacrament which must abide in the Church 
until the Lord comes, 

Lisco :—In the glorified world a glorified feast. 

Heubner :—Jesus was subject to the law, ob- 
served all the feasts as a perfect Israelite; thus ap- 
proving Himself’ a true lover of His Church and His 
country.—To Him must all hearts and all doors fly 
open.—Love deals forbearingly with the greatest sin- 
ners.—The anxiety of the disciples a joy to Jesus.— 
The saints are always troubled lest sin should be lying 
hidden in their hearts.—The fact that all questioned, 
shows that they did not suspect Judas; they were 
deceived in him.—It was not with Judas as Terence 
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says, erubutt, salrus est.—Where shame is, there is 
not yet full perdition.—The earthly supper a type and 

ledge of the heavenly.—Heaven an eternal feast of 
ove and friendship.—Christ sang with his disciples; 
thus He sanctified Church psalmody. 

FW. Krummacher (The Suffering Saviour) :— 
The institution of the Lord’s Supper.—The doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper.—Judas Iscariot the New Tes 
tament Achitophel.—AAlfeld: The Lord’s Su 
the means of grace, through which Jesus makes 
abode in His Church and in us. Maunday Thursday. 
—Harless: The true guests at the Lord’s table— 
Kern: The holy Supper a Supper of the New Cove. 
nant.—.A. Knapp: The Lord’s Supper the holy of 
holies in the new dispensation. 

[QuesneL:—(on ver. 17.) See here the extreme 
poverty of Christ, who had no house of His own on 
earth! He who would fain settle himself here, as in 
his native country, is not His disciple.—(Ver. 20.) 
The Son of God, in this last assembly, which contains 
an abridgment, as it were, of the whole church, shows 
us the mixture of the good, the weak, and the wick- 
ed, who are all united in the participation of the 
same sacraments [? this depends upon the unsettled 
question of the presence of Judas at the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper].—{ Ver. 21.) Prudence and charity 
require that we should use the greatest sinners ten- 
derly to the last; admonishing without discovering 
them.—When a heart is once hardened, it ha3 no 
Jonger any ears to hearken to admenitions. It is the 
property of hardness of heart to make us, like Judas, 
deaf, obdurate, and insensible, without perceiving that 
we are 80.—(Ver. 26.) Holy and adorable words! 
which contain the establishment of the Christian wor 
ship, the institution of the new law, the contract of 
the true covenant, the testament of a dying Father, a 
commandment of the greatest importance, the foun- 
dation of a true religion, the substitution of reality in 
the room of shadows, and the end of all types and 
figures.—{Ver. 30.) A communion-day is a day eo 
tirely set apart for thanksgiving, adoration, and 
hymns of joy, which are to be the beginning of the 
hymns and anthems of eternity.— Borxrrr :—On 
Judas: 1. His character: a professor of religion, a 
preacher, an apostle, one of the twelve; 2. his crime: 
he betrayed Jesus, a man, his master, his maker; 
8. the cause and occasion: covetousness, the root sin, 
[add 4. his sad repentance (the worldly sorrow lead- 
ing to death, contrasted with the godly sorrow of 
Peter unto life); 5. his terrible end].—(Ver. 23.) 
Eternal misery is much worse than non-entity. Better 
to have no being, than not to have a being in Chrat. 
—The Lord’s Supper: 1. The author: Jesus took 
bread; 2. the time of the institution: the night be 
fore He was betrayed; 8. the sacramental elements: 
bread and wine; 4. the ministerial action : the break- 
ing of the bread and the blessing of the cup; 5. the 
object : Do this in remembrance of Me, etc. ; 6. thanks 
giving after communion.—Comp. similar reflections 
and suggestions in Matthew Henry, Thomas Scott, 
Ph. Doddridge, and other practical commentators — 
P.8.] 
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FOURTH SECTION. 
PROMISES TO THE DISCIPLES; AND CHRIST IN GETHSEMANE. 


Onarrer XXYVI. 31-46. 
(Mark xiv. 27-42; Luke xxii. 31-46; John xiii, 86—xviil. 1.) > 


31 Then [in going out to the Mount of Olives] saith Jesus unto them, All ye shall [will] be 
offended because of me [at me] this night: for it is written, I will smite the Shepherd, 
32 and the sheep of the flock shall be scattered abroad (Zech. xiii. 7}. But after I am 
33 risen again, 1 will go before you into Galilee. Peter answered and said unto him, 
Though all men shall be offended because of thee [at thee],' yet will I never be offended. 
34 Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, That this mght, before the [a] cock crow 
85 [crows], thou shalt deny me thrice, Peter said unto him, Though I should die with 
thee, yet will I not [in no wise, od uy] deny thee.* [But]* Likewise also said all the 
disciples, q 
36 Then cometh Jesus with them unto a place called Gethsemane, and saith unto the 
37 disciples, Sit ye here, while I go and pray yonder. And he took with him Peter and 
the two sons of Zebedee, and began to be sorrowful and very heavy [full of, or, 
38 overwhelmed with, sorrow and anguish, Avweiodar wai adypovetv].* Then saith he 
unto them, My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death: tarry ye here, and watch 
39 with me. And he went a little farther,’ and fell on his face, and prayed, saying, O my 
Father, if it be possible,.let this cup pass from me: nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
40 thou wilt. And he cometh unto the disciples, and findeth them asleep, and saith unto 
41 Peter, What,® could ye not [then, ovrw;] watch with me one hour? Watch and pray, 
that ye enter nut into temptation: the spirit indeed ¢s willing, but the flesh 7s weak. 
42 He went away again the second time, and prayed, saying, O my Father, if this cup’ 
43 may not pass away from me,® except I drink it, thy will be done. And he came and 
44 [again] found them asleep again:* for their eyes were heavy. And he left them, and 
45 went away again, and prayed the third time,’® saying the same words. Then cometh 
he to his disciples, and saith unto them, Sleep on now, and take your rest: behold, the 
46 hour is at hand, and the Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners. Rise, let us 
be going: behold, he is at hand that doth betray me. 


1 Ver. 88.—Ei (xal) wdyres oxavSar:00fcovra éy gol. Kai is omitted In A, B, C., D. ete, Lachmann, and - 
Tischendorf. j é 

2 Ver. 85.—Codd. A., E., G., al., read the somewhat milder subj. Awapy}o a yas [for dxaprhoo pat}. Probably a 

ons. 
. 3 Ver. 85.—Several uncial Codd. add &8¢. Probably from Mark xiv. 81. [ But implies here an extenuation of the guilt 
of Peter, as much as to say, Peter made these professions, but we all did the same, and have nothing to boast of. Bat 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Alford omit it—P. 3 ] 

4 Ver. 87.—[Lange: zU TRAURRN (schvudern) UND ZU BANGEN (Heben). Doddridge complains that “the words which 
our translators use here, are very flat, and fall short uf the emphasis of those terms in which the Evangelists describe this 
awfal scene.” The verb adquoveiv is derived by some from 540s, people, and the alpha privativum, hence, to feel lone- 
ly. solitary; expression of a sorrow that makes man unfit for company and shunning it, and pressing like a weight of lead 
upon the soul. F. I. Scrivener (A Supplement to the Authorized English Version of the N. 7:, London, 1845, vol. &. p. 
$04) thinks that no single Greek word can be more expressive of deep defection than adquovecs, and renders it: “to 
be overwhelmed with anguish.” Tyndule and Coverdale: grievously troubled. Conant less forcibly: troubled. Meyer — 
aeems to acrce with Suidas’ definition of anu, = Alay AumeiaGas, and adds: “ Ex bescichnet dis unhetmliche Beunru- 
higung der Angst uhd Verlegenhett.” I regret, that the scholarly work of Scrivener, just alluded to, has not sooner come 
to band. It wonld have been of considerable assistance to me in the Critical Notes on the English Version.—P. 8.] 

"© Ver, 39.—The reading ™poo eABwy {for wpoeA@wy] is probably a writing error. (Cod, Sinait. IIkewise reads = pods 
eACdyv.] | : 

© Ver. 40.—[{ What / is an interpolation and, as Conant remarks, “violdtes the tone of feeling and manner of the Sa- 
viour.” The ofta@s can beat be rendered by then. Lange: So also.—P. 8.) 

7 Ver. 42—Many Codd., A., B., C., eto, [alao Cod. Sinait.J, read here only rovro without worhpioy, which seems 
to be supplemented from ver. 89, and is omitted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, [and Alford}. 

: Ver. 42.—Could. B., D., ets., [also Cod. Sinait.], omit the words: ax’ ¢€n0v, from me, [Lange puts them in brack 
ets. 

® Ver. 48.—Lachmana, Tischendorf, [Tregelles, Alford], read with the best authorities, [{ncluding Cod. Sinait.] 
wdAdwv ebpey (uguin fownd) abrots [instead of edplaoe: abrovs driv, finds them again). 

1¢ Ver. 44.—A., D., K., omit ¢« tplrov. Lachmann puts it in brackets, Tischendorf omits it. [In the large ed. 
of 1850 Tischendorf retains the words in the text, but Alford omits them. Cod. Sinalt. has them, but between roy aurd» 
and Adyo», instead of before Toy airév.—P. 8.) | 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 81. Then saith Jesus unto TéTe. 
—For a time Jesus remained in the room of the Pass- 
over, as is evident from John xiv. 31. At this point 
comes the departure from the house. The prediction 
of the flight of the disciples and of Peter’s denial 
took place, according to John xiii. 37, in the Pass- 
over-room itself; Hereupon followed the farewell 
discourses, John xiii. to xvii., spoken partly within 
the room, and partly on the way to Gethsemane. 

Will be offended at Me, cxavdadric8h- 
gecOe dy duol.—Thpat is, My sufferings ye will 
make an offence and snare to yourselves. 

For it is written.— What the Lord knew by im- 
mediate prevision, He nevertheless connects with a 
prophetic word: partly for the sake of the disciples, 
partly on account of His relation to the law; and fur- 
ther to prove that the course of His suffering was not 
contrary to Old Testament predictions, but that the 
carnal notions of the Jews as toa Messiah exempt 
from suffering were in direct contradiction to the Old 
Testament. The Zech. xiii. 7: “‘ Awake, O 


sword, against a and againat the man that 
te My fellow ee ee oe 
smite the Shepherd, and sheep shall be scattered ; 


and {will turn Mine hand upon the little ones,”—is 
indeed quoted freely,* yet not inconsistently with the 
connection of the text. In the original, Jehovah 
commands the sword to smite His Shepherd; but 
here He appears to‘lift up the sword Himself. The 
Messianic import of the passage is without reason re- 
solved by Meyer (after Hitzig) into a merely typical 
significance. For the passage is closely connected 
with Zechariah’s previous reference to a future time, 
when prophecy should be silenced, and when he who 
should arise as a prophet would be exposed to the 
most bitter sufferings. That prediction stretched 
forward beyond the prophetless period after Malachi 
to the period of the new prophets, John the Baptist 
and Christ. But if we recognize the prophetical 
spirit in this passage at all, we cannot refer it to John 
the Baptist. It foretold, howevér, the universal dis- 
persion of the people in consequence of their rejec- 
tion of Christ. “‘The Shepherd indicated by the 
prophet is the same who, in ch. xi. 4, feeds the miser- 
able sheep, the Jewish people; His death is the si 
for the scattering of the flock, yet the Lord immedi- 
atcly stretches out His hand to save the little ones, 
the faithful, His disciples. Hence the profound 
meaning of the passage is this: When the Jewish 
people had rejected their last Deliverer and Saviour, 
they underwent the punishment of dispersion. This 
was preparatorily typified in the actual scattering of 
the disciples on the death of Jesus; just as their eter- 
nal salvation in their bodily deliverance when Jesus 
was taken” (John xviii. 9). Gerlach.}+ 

Ver. 82. Go before you into Galilee.—Meyer 
denies the genuineness of this declaration, for the 
groundless reason, that Jesus could not so definitely 
predict His own resurrection. The announcement of 


* [The quotation is verbatim after the Alexandrian MS. 
ef the LXX., except that the imperative rdrafoy, strike, 
ts changed into the future taratw, J ill strike, God who 
sae pai the striking into God who strikes [Kimeeif.— 

; + Icom . here Stren, Reden Jesu, vi. 176 sqq., who goes 
at length tnt the meaning of this prophecy, and especially 
the word "NCD , “my fellow.” “my equal,” ¢. ¢., the 
Messiah. Also Nast ad loc,—P. S.] 


a particular meeting in Galilee, does not exclude the 
previous appearances of Jesus to the disciples in Je 
rusalem. He says this to thoee who had come with 
Him from Galilee to the feast: “Before ye shall have 
returned to your homes, I will rise again.” In Galilee 
He collected together again all the scattered disci- 
ples: ch. xxviji. 16; John xxi.; 1 Cor. xv. 6. Ger 
lach. [The Lord seems to allude in this comforti 


prediction to the remaining words of the prophecy 
Zech. xiii. 7: “And I will turn Mine hand upon the 
little ones.” To go before, xpodyew, is a verbum 


torale, ag Bengel remarks, comp. John. x. 4—P-8] 
Ver. 34. Before a cock crows.—De Wette: 
“If Jesus said these words, He meant merely (de 
Wette’s mere assertion) the division of the night 
called dAcxropopevia, YS577 FRIP ; but the Evan 
gelists referred it to a real cock-crowing.” Gerlach: 
‘* Before the cock-crowing hetween midnight and morn- 
ing. But it came to pass literally, like so many other 
predictions.” It must be as fixed, that the 
definite specification of that time of the night was 
the main point; but since, where cocks were found, 
their cry would not be wanting, we must hold fast the 
circumstance, that the cock-crowing was appointed 
to be the warning sound for Peter. Meyer seems to 
suppose that the first cock-crowing took place at mid- 
night, and the second about three in the morning. 
It is not established that the dAexropoderia marked 
always the time from midnight till three; since the 
Talmudists reckoned only three divisions of the day, 
and regarded the fourth, pet, as the morning of the 
day following. Comp. Winer, sub Nachiwache.* 
Deny Me thrice.—De Wette: Deny knowing 
Me Ue Better Meyer: Deny that thou belongest to 
Me. But the denial of faith in Christ, the Son of 
God, is contained in it; and not merely the denial of 
a personal relation. ; 
Ver. 36. Gethsemane.—Most probably &205 F'3 
oil-press. The most approved form is Teéoqperei: 
see de Wette. A piece of land at the foot of the 
Mount of Olives, which was provided with a prea, 
and perhaps also with a dwelling-house, or at least 
the usual garden-tower. See Winer and Robinson. 
Through the Stephen Gate or the Gate of Mary (ac- 
cording to Schulz, identical with the ancient Fish 
Gate), there is a descent to the valley of Kedron, by 


which the traveller went over the bridge of the same 
name into the eorven of Gethsemane. Kedron means 
Black brook ; it flowed with waters, which 


were still more darkened by the blood of the temple- 
sacrifices, down through the valley toward the Dead 
Sex. Gethsemane lay on théright of the path to the 
Mount of Olives. It scarcely deserves now the name 
of a garden, as the place is covered with stones, and 
there are only eight old olive trees remaining. The 
place is in possession of the Franciscans, who m 
1847 erected a new wall around it, in length two 
hundred paces, and in breadth one hundred and fifty. 


* (The difficulty derived from the Mishna, that the inbab- 
itants of Jerusalem, and the priests everywhere, were for 
bidden to keep fowls, because they scratched op nncieaa 
wortns, is casily removed, first, in view of the incunsis 
of the Talmad on this point (see Lightfoot), and secondly, by 
the consideration that such a prohibition could fn no ease 
affect the Roman residents, over whom the Jews had po 
power. The scarcity of cocks in Jerusalem is, however, le 
timated by the sbeence of the definite article before aAeatep 
in all the four Gospels. Hence it should be omitted in the 
English Version, vers, 84, 74, 75; Mark xiv. 30, 68, 12; Luke 
xxii. 84, 60, 61; John xiii. 88; xvii. 27. At any rate the 
whole history of Peter's denial ts evidently drawn from real 
life. and presents one of the strongest evidences fur the urigé 
nality and truthfulness of the Gospel records.—P. 5.]} 


~ 
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There is no ground for doubting the identity of the 
present and the ancient Gethsemane; yet it must be 
confessed that there is no reason why the place on 
the left of the road may not be preferred (Wolff). 
C. von Raumer: “The vlives are not of the time of 
our Lord; for Titus, during the siege of Jerusalem, 
had all the trees of the district cut down; and, more- 
over, the tenth legion were encamped on the western 
declivity of the mountain. The great age of the eight 
trees is inferred from the fact, that each of them pays 
@ particular tribute which goes up to the time of the 
capture of Jerusalem by the Saracens (a. p. 636).* 

And He saith to the disciples.—There were 
eight of them; the three selected ones, and Judas, 

g excluded. Only those three, who had seen 
His transfiguration on the Mount, might be witnesses 
of the conflict of His soul. But this appointment 
of Christ formed also a kind of watch against prema- 
ture surprise on the part of the traitor. In the fore- 
ground of the garden sat the eight disciples ; beyond 
them are the three confidential ones ; into the Holiest 
of His Passion He goes alone. These stations are 
not without symbolical significance.+ , 

Ver. 87. He began to be overwhelmed 
with sorrow and anguish (40 mourn and to 
tremble); AXuweia@ar cal &8npuovety.—Suidas 
explains d3ypoveiv to be Alay Auweioba:, dwopeiy. 
But the latter expression is probably not an in- 
tensification of the former; it is a kind of contrast 
to it. Avumeicfa: is the passive: being troubled 
or afflicted. Thus it signifies, absolutely taken, the 
experience of an infinitely afflicting influence. All 
the woe of the world falls upon Him, and oppresses 
His heart. Mark has the stronger expression : éx- 
@aufeicba:. The contradictory impressions ¢ which 
Christ experienced extended to horror and amaze- 
ment. "Adnuoveiy, on the other hand, related to 
d&wopety — according to Buttmann from | &nuos— 
expresses in the absolute sense the forsaken 
of all the world and bereft of every consolation, the 
“Fer. 38. My soul is exceeding sorrowfal, 

Ver. 38. My so sorro or 
girt round with sorrow, rep [A uvxos.—Compare 
John xii. 27. Thesoul is the intermediate in man be- 
tween body and spirit. The spirit expresses the rela- 
tion to God; the body, the relation to earth; the soul, 
the relation to the world at large, especially the world 
of spirits. Hence the soul is the specific organ of 
spiritual experiences and emotions of pleasure and 
sorrow (Beck, Bibl. Seelenlehre, 10).—Elven unto 
death.—The extremest degree. Even unto death, 
eo that sorrow might bring Me to death, Jon. iv. 9. 
** Anguish even unto death, the woes of one strug- 
gling with death, I now experience. The words of 


* [Dr. Wordsworth, following the ancient fathers and the 
older Protestant commentators, sees a providential and 
prophetical adaptation of the names of Scripture localities 
generally, and of Getheemane in particular, to the events 
which occurred there. In this oi ree which the olives 
were crushed and bruised, Christ was bruised for our sins, 
that of] might flow from His wounds to beal onr souls. 
Comp. Matthew Henry: “There He trod the wine-proas of 

ather's wrath, and trod it alone.” In like manner 
Wordsworth allegurizes on B the house of bread, 
where the bread of life was born; Nasareth, where He grew 
up asa branch; Bethea the house of fishing, where Ie 
ealled the apostles; Capernaum, the house of consolation, 
where He dwelt; Bethany, the place of palm-dates, which 
speaks of the palms and hosannahs of His triamphal eotry 
into Jerusalem; ae aiee A the house of figs, which is a me- 
snento of the withering of the barren fig-tree; the Mount of 
Olives, whence Christ ascended to heaven, to hold forth the 
elive branch of peace between Gol and man.—P. 8.] 
be Edinb. transl. has apie fin apes fai 8. 
${Not: passions, as in the Edinb. transL—P., 8. 


Ps. xxii. 16 ; xl. 18, seem to have been present to 
His thoughts.” Gerlach. 
Tarry ye here, and watch with Me,—Inti- 


mation of the deepest agony. Bengel: Jn magnis 
tentationibus juvat solitudo, sed tamen ut in propinquo 


Ver. 39. And He went a little farther.— 
Mixpédyv belongs to tpoerA Oey, a little distance. 
Luke gives here the vivid and dramatic statements 
of the spiritual excitement of the Lord,—of the bloody 
or blood-like sweat which poured from Him,—of 
His being strengthened by an angel. See.Com. on 
Luke xxii. 41-44, 

If it be possible.—Not as opposing the notion 
of an unbending decree ; but in liying harmony with 
the Father’s government and perfect submission. 
Luke: ¢? BovAe:. The wévra 3uvard co: in Mark is 
no contradiction. 

This The suffering is a cup filled with a 
bitter potion. See above, ch. xx. 22. Meyer (after 
de Wette): “This suffering and dying now before 
Me.” The signification of the cup is the same as the 
signification of the suffering of His soul. But the 
modern interpretation, of an anguish in the presence 
of death which extorted a prayer for its removal, is 
in opposition to all the earlier declarations of Christ, 
and especially to the institution‘of the Supper, and 
the high-priestly prayer, John xvii: On this farther 
on. 

But as Thou.—As Thou wilt, let it he. See 
Mark. Not My will, but Thine be done. “ The feel- 
ing of. profound emotion speaks in broker lan- 
guage.” Meyer. [This passage figures very promi- 
nently in the Monothelite controversy as one of the 
principal proofs that Christ had two wills, a human 
and a divine, as He had two natures. It should not 
be overlooked, however, that the contrast is not as 
between His human and His divine will, but as be- 
tween His will (as the God-Man in the state of humil- 
iation and intense agony) and the will of His heaven- 
ly Father.—P. 5 

Ver. 40. And findeth them sleeping.—“ The 
sleeping of the disciples, and of these three favorite 
disciples, under these circumstances, and with so wn- 
conguerable a drowsiness, is psychologically mysteri- 
ous, even after Luke’s explanation, ard rijs Aurns 
con xxii. 45); but the certainly genuine words of 

esus, vers. 40 and 45, constrain us to regard the 
circumstance as historically true.” Meyer. We 
must connect with this the equally mysterious sleep- 
ing of the same three men during the transfiguration ; 
and this will confirm the supposition, that higher 
spiritual influences and transactions almost overpow- 
ered the feeble flesh. Yet the Lord expressly declares 
that the disciples were morally responsible for being 
in such a condition. An analogous influence we see 
under preaching. Sermons stimulate some, and send 
others to sleep, according to their several dispositions 
and preparation. The simple law, that extraordinary 
tension raises the highly developed spiritual life, while 
it stupefies the less developed, finds here its strongest 
illustration in the most absolute contrast of spiritual 
watchfulness and sleep. 

He taith unto Peter.—He had promised most ; 
was in the greatest danger; and probably he was in 
psychical respects the strongest.—So then, o5- 
7 ws ,—with displeasure: with allusion to his great 
promises.—Not one hour.—Incidental intimation 
of the duration of our Lord’s first conflict. 

Ver. 41. That ye enter not into temptation; 
elaoéA On 7 ¢.—That the situation in which they 
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would soon be placed, might not be a cause of offence 
to them, through lack of their own preparation. The 
simple test, which comes from God alone, becomes 
wespagudéds, an assault dangerous to the soul, 
rtly through the accession of tempting influences 
os without (“the devil, the world”), and partly 
through a blameable internal bias (“‘our own flesh 
and blood’). The Lord’s words were fully explain- 
ed when the band soon afterward came upon them. 

The spirit indeed is willing.—A general de- 
claration; but, like the passage, Rom. vii. 22, 25, 
qualified and particularized by its relation to the dis- 
eiples, and the progreas of the Christian life. In the 
unconverted the willingness of the svevpya is not 
yet unbound ; in mature Christians the o dp é is puri- 
fied and governed by the spiritual principle. But, 
even in the first case, the willingness of the spirit is 
faintly expressed in indefinite desires ; and in the last 
case, the opposition of the flesh is not absolutely 
suppressed and abolished until the consummation. 
The proper conflict between the wvetya, the higher 
principle of life, and the old ungodly nature, falls 
into the domain of the Christian discipleship, the life 
that is being matured. The rveiua is here the 
human spiritual life, awakened by the Holy Spirit. 
It is not only willing, but rp é@unoy, ready and 
willing. The odpé which opposes is not simply the 
sensual nature, but the sensuous nature disorder- 
ed by the yuxn. The Scripture presents the odpt,— 
that is, the natural life in its inclinations and im- 
pulses,—in three stages: 1. As innocent odpt (Gen. 
ii.); 2. as sinful odpé (Gen. vi.) ; 3. as sanctified adpg 
(John vi.). But the sinful cdpt is even in the regen- 
erate excited to a diseased contradiction ; it is not 
merely weak, but ado@evfs, a8 the wvetpa i8 rpd- 
@uyov. Hence, above all things, watchfulness is 
needed. Calovius: odpt is here the homo antmalis ; 
aveuua, the homo spiritualis. This is too dogmati- 
cal, (Stier, Alford, and Nast take jlesh here in its 
original sense as a constituent part of human nature, 
which in itself is not sinful, but has an inherent weak- 
ness, which the soul, standing between the spirit and 
the flesh, must overcome by deriving stre: from 
the spirit through ing and prayer. ey also 
maintain that Christ Himself is included in this de- 
claration, with the difference that He gave as high 
and pre-eminent an example of its truth, as the disci- 
ples afforded a low and ignoble one: He, in the wil- 
lingness of the spirit, yielding Himself to the Father’s 
will to suffer and die, but weighed down by the weak- 
ness of the flesh ; they, having professed, and really 
having, a willing spirit to suffer with Him, but, even 
in the one hour’s watching, overcome by the burden 
of drowsiness. Observe, itis here xvetua, the higher 
spiritual being, and not yvx, the human soul, the 
seat of the affections and passions, as in ver. 38 and 
Jobn xii. 27.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 42. Again the second time.—No pleon- 
asm. The éx 8eu7épov defines the AreA Oar; 
the wdAcy defines the rpoonvtaro in a signifi- 
cant manner. In the second supplication, the resig- 
nation and self-sacrifice comes more prominently for- 
ward. F 

Ver. 44. The third time.— Apart from the tex- 
tual uncertainty, this presents no difficulty. It is in 
harmony with life, and especially spiritual life, that 
intense and decisive conflicts develop themselves in 
a succession of acts, with intermissions of pause. 
The rhythm here assumes a threefold rise and fall, ac- 


cording to the nature of the spirit and of spiritual 
conflict, asin the conflict of the Apostle Paul, 2 Cor. 
xii, 8. Luke does not record this threefold repeti- 
tion literally; but he describes it in the growing in- 
tensity of the struggle, the bloody sweat, and the 
word of the 8 ening angel. 

Ver. 45. Sleep on now, and take your rest.— 
1. Chrysostom, Grotius, Winer, and others : ‘Jesus 
needed no longer the co-operation of His disciples, and 
gives them rest.” But, on the other hand, we read: 
“The hour is come.” 2. H. Stephanus, Heumann, [alse 
Greswell and Robinson], and others, make it a ques- 
tion: Sleep ye still ® but this is opposed by 7d Aer 
wéy. 8. Grulich (on the Jrony of Christ, p. 74): 
Sleep and take your rest for the time to come, that 
is, in future, when ye shall have more security. Bat 
this. would not be rd Aomwéy. 4. Euthymius Zigab, 

Calvin}, and Beza, call it “rebuking irony.” [Also 
rysoptom.| Meyer: “The common objection 
against the ironical view, that it is not in harmony 
with the present feeling of Jesus, is psycholcgically 
arbitrary. The profoundest grief of soul, especially 
when associated with such clearness of spirit, has its 
own irony. And what an apathy had Jesus here to 
encounter!” But if the essential principle of irony 
is security and perfect composure of spirit, we recog: 
nize here the sacred irony which does not speak in 
contempt of weakness, but in the triumphant con- 
sciousness that the fight was already won. Another 
token is, that it passes over at once into the most 
solemn Sée the divine irony in Ps. ii. 
Meanwhile, we must be careful not to overlook the 
symbolical element in the saying. The disciples had 
slept in the body, because they slept in the spirit. 
And, because they kad not watched, there was a ne- 
cessity now that they should outwardly watch while 
they slept on in spirit, until they were awakened by 
the cock-crowing, the Redeemer’s death, and the re 
surrection mo , 

The hour is at hand.—tThe great hour of deci- 
sion. Comp. Luke xxii. 53. 

Shall be betrayed into the hands of sinners. 
—Grotius: The Romans, Meyer: The Sanhedrin. 
De Wette, better: The Romans and the Jews. For 
that the betrayal was twofold, Jesus had before de- 
clared. 


Ver. 46. Arise, let us go henoe.—“ Remark 
the haste which is expressed in ¢éyvelpeoc@e, Kyu- 
nev, l8ou.” Meyer. 

REgLAaTION oF THE THREE EVANGELISTS TO 
Jounx.—The silence of John upon the conflict n 
Gethsemane has been explained in various ways. 
According to Olshausen and others, he took for 
granted an acquaintance with the synoptical narra 
tives. I have explained the omission of this event, 
as well as of the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
from the peculiar composition and aim of the fourth 
Gospel, with reference to the three already existing.® 
So also Meyer. John has something analogous to 
the agony of Gethsemane in the spiritual conflict of 
Jesus in the temple, John xii. 27, though the two 
are of course not to be identified. 


* (The Edinb. edition altogether misunderstands this pas 
sage, and translates: “ The tssue (a8 if Awsjull was the same 
with Ausgang Ne thés event... are ileustrated ly Joka 
in héis own way.” Jobn does not illuctrate these events at 
all, but passes them by in complete siience. Bat Lange il 
ee his Leben Jesu, to which be here al 
ludes.—P. 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The perfect fidelity of Jesus to the law is seen 
in His not going overthe Mount of Olives to Beth- 
any. It was necessary for every one to spend that 
night in Jerusalem. His calmness is seen in the fact 
of His going to His accustomed place of prayer (Luke 
xxii. 39), although gee lhe Judas was acquaint- 
ed with the place. The time for hiding Himself was 
past; for throughout the whole land there was no 
longer freedom for His steps. But no more did Jesus 

o prematurely to meet danger, which He would have 
dans had He celebrated the Passover a day earlier 
than usual. “Just at the commencement of His 
public teaching (ch. iv.), He retired, before His ex- 
tremest agony, into silence; that there He might in 
prayer await and overcome in His inmost spirit the 
fiercest assaults of Satan (John xiv. 30), before He 
entered upon His external mortal passion.” Ger 
lach. 

2. The Agony of the Saviour in Gethaemane.— 
The final form of an anxious presentiment which 
had pervaded His whole public life, and which con- 
stantly came out more and more distinctly into utter- 
ance: Luke xii. 50; Mark viii. 12; John xii. There 
is nothing improbable, ions something mysterious 
and wonderful, in the record that Christ’s agony fol- 
lowed the high festival of His soul in the sacerdotal 
prayer (John xvii.). A similar transition in feeling 
often ap : 1. From joy to sorrow in the entry 
with palm-branches in Luke, in the temple, John xii., 
in Gethsemane; 2. from sorrow to joy at the depar- 
ture from Galilee, at the dismissal of Judas from the 
company of disciples, John xiii, after the cry, “ My 

, God,” on the cross. All this shows the 
elasticity and absolute depth and vigor of His inner 
life. We distinguish three great conflicts and triumphs 
in the passion: 1. The victory over the temptation 
of the kingdom of darkness tn His Spirit, at the in- 
stitution of the holy Supper (John xiii. 81); 2. the 
victory over temptation tn His seul, in Gethsemane ; 
3. the victory over temptation tn His bodtly life, on 
the cross. These three great crises, indeed, are not 
to be separated abstractly, as if in the one case His 
spirit only was tried, in the other, His soul, etc. But 
the assault made the life of the spirit the medium of 
trial in the one case, in the other, the life of the soul ; 
and the victory which preceded became an advantage 
in the conflict which followed. And this serves to 
show the real import of the specific su of the 
soul of our Lord. Itis in its nature one of the deep- 
est mysteries of the evangelic history ; but it receives 
some pe from the position of the soul-conflict be- 
tween the spirit-conflict and the conflict of bodily dis- 
tress, from its relation to the temptation in the wil- 
derness, and by definite declarations of Christ Him- 
self. Interpretations :—1. Origen, De martyrio, c. 
29: Christ desired a yet deeper suffering; an asceti- 
cally strained view.* Contra Celsum: He would 
have averted the destruction of Jerusalem. So Am- 
brose, Basil, Jerome. 2. He suffered the wrath of 
God in our stead and our behalf. Melanchthon: Jacuit 

ius Dei prostratus coram eterno Patre, sentiens 
tram adversus tua et mea peccata. So Rambach, 
“ the cup of wrath.” 8. Assaults of hell. Knapp: 


* (Origen explains the words: “ My soul 4s 

wrto death. Surrow is begun in me, but not to endure for- 
ever, but only till the honr of death; when I shall die for 
sin, i shall die also for all sorrow, whose beginnings only are 
ip me”—P. 8.] 
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“The last and most terrible attacks of the kingdom 
of darkness, in which the prince of death sought to 
wrest from Him the victory.” 4. Ebrard: “ His 
trembling in Gethsemane was not dread of His suf- 
ferings, but was part of His passion itself; it was not 
@ transcendental and external assumption of a for 
eign guilt, but a concrete experience of the full and 
concentrated power of the world’s sin.” 5. Olshau- 
sen: Actual abandonment on the part of God; the 
human yvx4 of Jesus alone was in conflict here, 
while the fulness of the divine life had withdrawn. 
6. Rationalists like Thiess and Paulus refer it to phy- 
sical illness and exhaustion,® to which Schuster adds 
the distress of abandonment by friends. 7. De 
Wette: Fear of death (“a moral weakness! ”’). 


8. Meyer: Horror and shudder in confronting the ter- 
ror of such cruel sufferings and death. most 
modern interpreters. Neander proves against Strauss 
that a change of feeling in the life of the Saviour is 


by no means improbable. But we cannot admit a 
change of thought, least of all a change of the funda- 
mental thoughts of His life. A supplication for the 
turning away of the suffering of death, even as a con- 
ditional and resigned request, is not to be imagined 
after so many foreannouncements of His passion, af- 
ter the institution of the Supper, and His continuance 
in the scene of danger at Gethsemane. This would 
be to make Jesus directly contradict Himself. The 
agony in Gethsemane was not dread of the agony on 
Calvary, but it was a specific agony of itself; there- 
fore He prays, according to Mark, that, if it were 
possible, the hour of éhis suffering might pass,—sim- 
larly as in John. 

It was the hour of nameless woe, of an excite- 
ment and commotion of soul,} in which He would 
not appear before His disciples, in which He could 
not appear before His enemies. 1. It was then first 
a specific conflict of soul (“ My soul is surrounded by 
sorrow,” = ¢€ p {Aumwos): He was assaulted by the sever- 
est experience of woe and distressing anxiety. And 
this disposes of the opinions of those who make the 
suffering either predominantly pneumatic, or predom- 
inantly corporeal. 2. It was a counterpart to the 
temptation in the wilderness. See Luke iv. 18. Christ 
was tempted in the wilderness by the pseudo-messi- 
anic and carnal hopes and desires of His people, in 
connection with the vanities of the world. But in 
Gethsemane He was tempted by the pseudo-messianic, 
carnal grief and disappointment of His people, and 
the whole misery of the world, which culminated in 
the fearful treachery of Judas, and revealed itself in 
a milder form in the sleeping of the disciples for sor 


* (In German: kérperliche Abspannung, which is just 
the reverse of “corporeal intensity of feeling,” as the Edinb 
edition renders it.—P. S. 

+ (Renan, in his Life of Jesus, ch. xxiil., adds the sad 
memury of “the clear fountains of Galilee, where He might 
have refreshed Himself; the vineyard and fig-tree, under 
which He might have been seated; and (hear, hear!) the 

oung maidens who might, perhaps have consented to love 

m!” Only a French novel-writer would profane this sa- 
cred scene by such erotic sentimentalism. Renan places 
the agony in Gethsemane several days before the night of 
the Passion, contrary to the unanimous testimony of the Sy- 
noptists as well as the inherent probability of the case. Bot 
an opinions on such subjects are worth nothing at all.—P. 


$ (In German: Gemitthserschitterung. Gemiith is here, 
like the Greek @uuds (from Oe, to ruxA on, to sturm; to 
burn tn eac 4), the inmost soul, as the principle of life, 
feeling, and thonght, a apart as the seat of strong feelin 
and passion. The Edinb. edition obliterates the meaning 
the original by turning it into: wnarest and 
which {s no translation at all. The next sentences are s 
more diluted and mutilated, or entiroly omitted.—P. 8.] 
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row. The whole tempting power of the desperation 
of humanity pressed hard upon Jesus: that was His 
Auweto@a:. And in His own internal defence He 
stood alone, invigorated by no sympathy and help of 
mortals: that was His &Snuoveiyv.—Comp. Isa. lili. 
8. In this temptation through the despair of hu- 
manity lay indeed the strength of the fiercest assault 
of hellish powers upon His lonely soul. It was also 
the judgment of God upon humanity which Jesus 
experienced in His soul; not God’s judgment upon 
Himself, but a puusment upon humanity, which He 
received into His own soul, in order to it into 
redemption. Of the former—the despair of the world 
-— Judas’ treachery was the concentrated and terrific 
expression: it was the demoniac fruit of his demoniac 
grief, an act of mad contempt of salvation and of 
self. Hence the Lord again alludes here to the trai- 
tor (ver. 46). The pret double-betrayal of His peo- 
pe and of the whole world committed against His 

e, was the extreme suffering of the Saviour, the 
fulfilment of Joseph’s type, sold with fearful mp 
on his part by his brothers (Gen. xiii. 21). us 
the agony of Jesus’ soul in the garden was related to 
the despairing sorrow of the world, as the victory in 
the wilderness was related to the enticing and dis- 
guised ea of this world. 

8. Not asI will, but di dal L acres to 
the Monothelite heresy. This preserves the truth 
and truly human character of His conflict, without 

ing His constant accordance in all things 
with the will of the Father. Contrast and suspense 
do not amount to contradiction. Difference is not 
discord. See the decrees of the Council of Constan- 
tinople, a. p. 680. 

4. Christ, in His threefold supplication in Geth- 
semane, perfected the doctrine of prayer, and sanc- 
tified the prayers of sinners. His petition rises from 
the full expression of His woe to the full expression 
of submission to the Father’s will. And His 
heard consisted in this, that in the Father’s strength 
He drank the cup, and enjoyed the perfect security 
of victory before the sharpest conflict took place. 

5. It was not the treachery of Judas in its exter- 
nal aspect, but that treachery as the expression of 
the disciples’ and the world’s sorrow and disappoint- 
ment and of their despair of Christ’s honor and vic- 
tory, that constituted the temptation which the Sav- 
iour here suffered. But He had overcome this temp- 
tation already, when the external and actual betrayal 
came upon Him. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


I. Tat Two Sscrions.—The from the 
Supper to Gethsemane ; or, spiritual invigoration ex- 
perienced in the way of duty: a. The appointment 
of spiritual strengthening ; 5. how it is experienced 
by Christ and by His disciples.—The warning voice 
of their Master scarcely heard amidst the expressions 
of the disciples’ self-confidence.—Divine and human 
care in provision against assaults at hand: 1. Christ 
is careful, and therefore free from care; 2. His dis- 
ciples were careless, and therefore burdened with 
care and anxiety.—Christ in His work of redemption 
overcame the unfaithfulness of His disciples : 1. Their 
unbelief in its presumption ; 2. their unbelief in its de- 
spondency.—The sudden and decisive turning-point : 
1. Of destiny ; 2. of feeling ; 3. of the issue.-The watch- 
man and the sleepers: 1. God and men; 2. Christ 
and the disciples ; 8. the spirit and the earthly cares. 


Il. Tae Way ro rae Mount or Ottves.—The fore- 
announcement of the Lord, and the unbelief of the 
disciples—The spirit of Christ and the spirit of 
Scripture of one accord in their judgment upon the 
weakness of believers.—The promise of seeing them 
again in Galilee, bound up with the prediction of 
their coming fall: 1. A testimony of His supreme 
hope above His sorrows; 2. of His continued faith- 
fulness to the disciples in their wavering.—The as- 
surances of Peter.—His self-cemplacent boasts the 
token of his deep fall—Mark his presumptuous and 
boasted superiority: 1. To his enemies: 2. to the 
other disciples; 3. to the urs Pace of his Mas- 
ter.—Strong professions, miserable a .*—The 
last unholy contention of the disciplea.—The mes- 
sure of our false self-estimation the measure of our 
humiliation in life—Night and the offence.—The 
strength of fidelity which can look beyond and over- 
look the offence of weakneas, and turn it to salva 
tion.—The offence of weakness (Peter), and the of- 
fence of wickedness (Judas). 

HL Gerusrmaxs.—The Mount of Olives and the 
Oil-Press (Gethsemane), symbols of the production 
and maturity of the Christian life: 1. The mount is 
a figure of the Church, in which the spiritual life 
grows ; 2. the oil-press is a figure of sufferi » throngh 


which the spiritual life is or set 
rh gh Sh bara ahs rang ificance connected 
with the Mount of Olives: 1. The palm-entry into 


Jerusalem ; 2. Gethsemane; 8. the ascension.—Geth- 
semane the turning-point between the old and the 
new Paradise.—The reserve and the familiarity of 
Jesus in His agony.—The concealment of the agony: 
1. It is altogether hidden from the world; 2. the 
greater number of His disciples see only the signs of 
this suffering ; 3. the confidential ones only see it in , 
amazement and trembling; 4. only God views Him 
stretched out, as a worm in the dust.—The soul of 
Jesus oppressed by the distress of all, and bereft of 
the help of all.—Or, the soul of the agonized treader 
of the wine-press (Isa. lxiii. 8); alone in His saffez- 
ing, over whom all the billows roll (Pa. xxii. 21 ; Isa. 
liv. 11); resigned entirely to and hidden in 
Him (Ps. xxvii. 5).—How Christ in the garden over- 
came the sorrow of all the world: 1. Human sorrow, in 
its vain imaginations and despair ; 2. devilish sorrow, 
in its betrayal and mockery.—The conflict in the wil- 
derness, and the conflict in the garden.—The three 
great conflicts of Jesus: at the Supper, in Gethse- 
mane, and on Calvary.—-Gethsemane and Calvary.— 
The horror of Jesus in prospect of the kiss of Judas. 
—The Judas-kiss evermore the bitterest cup of the 
Lord and of His Church.—The world gave Him toil; 
His disciples gave Him trouble.—The suffering of 
Christ the suffering of priestly sympathy with the 
misery of the world: 1. He feels its perfect woe; 
hence His suffering. 2. He experiences the whole 
power of sin in this woe; hence the dread assault 
and conflict. 8. He begins to expiate its whole guilt 
in this woe: hence His pergevering prayer.—Even in 
the agony of His soul He is the Christ: 1. The pro- 
phetic Revealer of all the depths of man’s misery; 
2. the high-priestly Expiator of them ; 3. the kingly . 
Deliverer from them.—The severest suffering is but 
acup: 1. Rigorously measured ; 2. surrounded and 
adorned by the cup; 3. prepared, presented and 
blessed by the Father.—Christ in the apparent annr 


* (In German: Die starken Zusagen und die Lidglichen 
1 sy paronomasia which 1 cannot imitate ia Eag- 


CHAP. XXVI. 31-46. 
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hflation of the work of His life: the seeming invali- 
dation of His mission ; the seeming dissolution of His 
company ; the ing succumbing of His disciples 
under grief, despondency, and self-reprobation; the 
seeming contempt of His love.—His faithful heart the 
dove with the olive-branch high above the floods.— 
Christ in His great conflict of prayer: teaches us to 
pray ; makes our prayer acceptable ; and becomes 
its Mediator.—Prayer is most acceptable in its abso- 
lute submission to the will of God.—The disciples as 
the outposts and watchmen of the Church.—The 
sleep of the disciples; or, the death-like collapse 
which follows over-strained self-confidence.—The two 
divisions of the disciples: *a watch-company toward 
the world, and a watch-company around the Lord.— 
The Lord’s request to His disciples a token of infinite 
humility.—The three words of the Lord to the disci- 
ples: 1. Watch with Me; 2. watch for yourselves ; 
8. sleep on now (whether waking or sleeping, ye will 
sleep till the awakening of My resurrection).— Watch 
and pray, because of: 1. Temptation; 2. weakness. 
—The three witnesses of His tranafiguration and His 
humiliation (of the glorious beams and the bloody 
sweat)—The divine majesty with which the Lord 
comes out of His human sorrow.—The strength and 
solidity which the ‘soul acquires from communion 
with Christ in all the conflicts of life and death. 


Selections from other Homiletical Commentators. 


I, Tas Way To THE Mount or OLives.— Starke :— 
From Cramer : He is a true friend who warns of dan- 
ger; but fiesh and blood is re, and will not 
take warning, 1 Thess. v. 3.—How easily may even 
the best men lapse into sin! James iil. 2.— Ostander : 
The cross and tribulation a great offence to the weak. 
—Professions: not to promise good is unbelief; to 
promise without earnest will is hypocrisy ; to prom- 
ise in reliance upon our own strength is presumption. 
— Hedinger : Good-will must guard carefully agai 
arrogance.—Trust none less than thine own heart, 
Jer. xvii. 9.—Canstein: Nothing is so hidden from 
us as our own hearts.—We never come to know 
thoroughly our own weakness and unsteadiness.— 
The imagination which we have formed concerning 
ourselves prevents our seeing what we are and what 
we are not.—Hard work it is to wean a man away 
from his false inations about himself.—To con- 
tradict the voice of truth is the sum of shame. 

Tisco:—The Searcher of hearts.—Peter trusts 
oe strength of his feeling than the word of 

esus. 

Gerlach :—The Lord quotes, the language of 
Scripture oftener in His sufferings than in any other 
circumstances. So in the temptation in the wilder- 
ness, ch. iv. 1-11. 

Heubner :—This prediction of the Lord shows 
His supreme peace and victory over self.—The suf- 
fering Messiah was a riddle to them.—Christ is the 
only bond of His people: take Him away, and all is 
dissolved.—He would give them all a proof of His 
unlimited knowledge of men’s hearts: that was of 
importance for their whole life.—The over-hasty, the 
presumptuous, and the self-confident, are those whom 
God suffers to fal.—There is a great difference be- 
tween arrogance of flesh and alacrity of spirit.—The 

’ honest humility with which the disciples relate their 
own faults —Warning to us all not to take offence 
at the Lord in anything. 

Il. Gerusemant :—Starke :—The tranafiguration 


upon the high mountain ; the humiliation in the deep 
valley.—It is not wise for every one to reveal every- 
where and indiscriminately his heart and all its im- - 
pulses, Gen. xxii. 5; for there are weak people, who 
cannot bear the strong.—Osiander: We can dis- 
burden ourselves most confidently in the ears of our 
God when we have no one, or but few, near us.— 
Canstein : Christ enters upon His passion with pray- 
er; He carries it on and ends it with prayer; and so 
teaches us that our own sufferings cannot be over- 
come and made to subserve our salvation without 
much prayer.—The three Apoetles called in Gal. ii. 
9 pillars: Peter, the first who opened to Jews and 
Gentiles the door of the kingdom of heaven ; James, 
the first martyr ; John, the longest liver, to whom the 


most glorious revelations were vouchsafed.—The 


trials of Abraham, Paul, Luther (great saints, great 
trials).— Canstein: The faithful God ministers trials 
according to the measure of the ability of thoee who 
are to bear them (1 Cor. x. 18).—When it is time to 
fight and to pray, we ought not to sleep.—God lets 
His weak children for a long time see others in the 
conflict, before they themselves are exposed to the 
contest.—The cup of Christ’s suffering has conse 
crated the cup of our cross.—Trust not to men, Ps. 
cxviii. 7.—Our best security against temptation is to 
watch and pray.—The daily contest of the spirit with 
the flesh absolutely necessary, Gal. v. 17.—Thy will 
be done.—We may pray for mitigation —When Je- 
sus is suffering in His members, our eyes are, alas! 
commonly full of sleep.—Perseverance in prayer 
without fainting, Luke xviii. 1.—A faithful father 
warns his children of danger.—He who feels safe in 
the time of danger may easily be ruined; he who 
is cautious and self-distrustful will escape.—When 
one Aour of trial is passed, we must prepare for an- 
other.—When we in God’s strength have overcome 
the first assaults and terrors of death, all is more and 
more tolerable, until the cross itself is gloriously tri- 
umphed over.—Jesus our Forerunner.—Christ went 
freely and joyfully to meet His passion, for an exam- 
ple to us, Phil. ii. 5. 

Thsco:—Heb. v.7. The threefold prayer reminds 
us of the threefold victory over Satan, when he — 
tempted Jesus, ch. iv. 1. ‘ 

Gerlach :—From Luther : “We men, born and 
bound in sin, have an impure, hard, and leprous skin, 
which does not soon feel. But, because Christ’s 
body, His flesh and blood, is fresh, and pure, and 
sound, without sin, while ours are full of sin, we feel 
the terror of death in a far less degree from what He 
felt it.” The disciples should watch with Him, and 
they should pray ; but with Him they could not pray ; 
in His mediatorial conflict no man could stand by 
and help Him.—He desired the fellowship of these as 
the first-fruits of the men who were to be redeemed 
by Him.—In this severe agony of the passion, the di- 
vine will ever more and more penetrates and exalts 
the human. 

Heubner :—It was a garden, as in Gen. iii—Not 
all the disciples were fitted to be witnesses of this 
profound and mysterious humiliation of our Lord.— 
Rambach: It is not expedient that the child of God = 
should reveal to every one the depths of his heart.— 
It is the highest grace to be companion of the most 
secret sorrows of Jesus.—Jesus is the source of con- 
solation and encouragement for all burdened and 
heavy-laden souls.—The greater the anguish, the 
greater the joy.— Rieger: And He went to a little 
distance. So the high-priest went into the Holiest. 
—The Son of God bows down to the uttermost before 
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His Father, to make us acceptable.—O that we bet- 
ter learned the lesson to bow down before God !— 
Jacob’s wrestling in the night, Hos. xii. 4, 5.—Sleep- 
iness and inconsiderateneas among tians, moni- 
tors of fall.—Christ awakens out of sleep.—The seo- 
ond petition takes for granted an answer of God, 
that His will was fixed on this (as indeed did the 
\firat) ; hence the more direct expression of resigna- 


beautifally arranged words; the heart is the grea! 
thing (as in the prayers of Moses, David, Daniel, and 
Christ).—The Holy One falls absolutely into the pow- 
er of the unholy.—Je at Aand: the betrayal, now 
brought to its consummation, troubled the soul of 
Jesus afresh.—Thereis a difference between the mere 
expectation, albeit certain, and the fulfilled reality.— 
Kapf: Jesus suffering in Gethsemane : 1. Its depth; 


tion.—In prayer we do not depend upon many and | 2. its cause; 3. its fruit. 7 


FIFTH SECTION. 


JESUS ON THE NIGHT OF HIS BETRAYAL: JESUS AND THE TRAITOR; JESUS AND 
THE DEFENDER; JESUS AND THE MULTITUDE; JESUS AND HIS DISCIPLES GEN. 
ERALLY; OR THE GLORY OF JESUS IN THE NIGHTLY ASSAULT AND THE CON: 
FUSION OF THE IMPRISONMENT.* 


Cnarter XXVI_. 47-56. 
(Mark xiv. 48-52; Luke xxii. 47-53; John xviii. 1-11.) 


And while he yet spake [was yet speaking, ért atrov Aadotvros], lo, Judas, one of 
the twelve, came, and with him a great multitude with swords and staves (clubs, fiAw]," 
from the chief priests and elders of the people. Now he that betrayed him gave them 
a sign, saying, Whomsoever [Whom, ov] I shall kiss, that same is he; hold him fast. 
And forthwith he came to Jesus, and said, Hail [yatpe], Master [Rabbi] ;? and kissed 
him. And Jesus said unto him, Friend, wherefore art thou come? [do that for which 
thou art here!]* Then came they, and laid hands on Jesus, and took lim [held him 
fast, as in ver. dl And, behold, one of them which [that] were with Jesus stretched out 
his hand, and drew his sword, and struck a [the] servant‘ of the high priest, and smote 
off his ear. Then said Jesus unto him, Put up again thy sword into his place: for all 
they that take the sword shall perish with the sword.’ ([Or, # Thinkest thou that I 
cannot now pray to my Father, and he shall presently * give me [place beside me, xapa- 


47 
48 


49 
50 


51 


52 
53 


54 orpoe pos]' more than twelve legions of angels? But how then [How then, ais otv]° 
shall [can] the Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it must be? [fulfilled? For thus it must 
55 be.] that same hour [in that hour, éy éxeivy 79 dipq] said Jesus to the multitudes, Are 


ye come out as against a thief [robber, Ayorjv]* with swords and staves [clubs] for™ to 
take me? I sat daily with you teaching in the temple, and ye laid no hold on me. 
But all this was done, that the Scriptures of the prophets might be fulfilled. Then all 


56 
the disciples [the disciples all]" forsook him, and fled. 

* All these significant headings are omitted fn the Edinb. tral.—P. 8.] 

1 Ver. 47.[The Vulgate translates nerd uaxapwy nal tbAwy: cum gladtis et fustibus; Lange: mit Schwertern 
und mit Keulen; other German Versions: Stangen, or Knttteln, or Prigeln; stuces was introduced by Tyndale, and 
retained in the subsequent English Version, except that of Rheims, which rénders EbAa: clubs. Stuff is the proper trans- 
lation for AdB8ous in ch. x. 10; Mark vi. 8; but the Authorized Version renders {¥Aa and paSduvs alike. Comp. ver. 
85; Luke xxii. 53. John mentions also /anterna and torches, to search perbaps in the secret parts uf the garden and the 
dark esverns of the valley of the Kedron.—?. 8.) 

2 Ver, 49.—[The colder and more formal Rabdi ought be retained here and fn vor. 25 in the translation, as Matthew re- 
tained it from the Hebrew for 3:3doxaAe, and as the English Version itself did in ch. xxiii. 7, 3—P. 8 } 

3 Ver. 50.—(The words: ¢p’ & wdpei, are generally understood asa question and so punctuated in moet editions: 
but Fritzsche takes them as an exclamation: For what (dreadful deed) art thou here! Meyer, Ewald. Lange, as an cliip- 
tical command, as to say : Away with your hypocritical kiss; do rather that for which thou art here! See the Breg. Notes. 
Bat the ellipsis might also be supplied by a2 of8a: I know for what thou art here.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 51—[Tdy 800A oy, toe well known servant, viz., Malchus, John xviil. 10. Comp. Mark xiv. 47, where the 
English Version likewise substitutes tho indefinite article.—P. 8.] 

® Ver, 52—Some unelal Codd. read aroSavoivra [for aeoAovwrai)- 

© Ver. 58.—( Presently should be omitted, as it arose from confuunding two readings in the text, eome authorities plse 
tag Eprs, now, after wrapacrhoe:, others after 3uvauai, but none repeating it, Cranmer's Bible first pat now (eves 
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now) after both verbs, while T 
Rheims N. T. (following the Vulgate) after give me. 
P.8. 


dale, the Genevan Bible, and the Bishops’ Bible have it only after cannot, and the 
King James’ revisers substituted presently for the second nvw.— 


7 Ver. 58—[Or: causes to stand by, as the Bishops’ Bible literally renders mapagrhoet, and Scrivener commends. 
Conant prefers “ send” with Coverdale. Campbell: “ send to my relief"°—P. 8.] 

® Ver. 54.—{ But is an insertion to make the connection plainer, or it was supposed to be implied in oty. But the mean- 
fng is: Considering then that God could place such a mighty force at My disposal, how is {t possible, eto.—P. 8.] 

® Ver. 55.—[Not: «Aewrns, which is expressly distinguished from Ayors in John x. 1,8 Comp. Matt. xxi. 18, and 
note. Scrivener: “ All these proceations would be futile egainst a petty thief, though very proper against a bandit, such 


as Barnabas for example.”—P. 


10 Ver. 5i.—{ For before the Infinitive is obsolete and should be omitted in a revised translation.—P. 8.] ® 
" 11 Ver. 56—[This is the emphatic form of the Greek: of xa@nra)l wdytes, and sd rendered by Conant and others. — 
P. 8.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 47. Then came Judas.—He knew the spot, 
as being the place where Jesus often met His disciples, 
John xviii. 2. During the completion of the meal, the 
final discourses of Jesus, and His agony in Gethsemane, 


Judas went out into the night, and consummated the. 


work of his villany. His impetupsity induced the 
Sanhedrin to rescind their resolution of not taking 
Jesus at the feast. This it was first necessary that 
they should decide upon, and then summon the tem- 
ple-guard; after which the permission of the Roman 
governor was to be obtained, and the requisite mili- 
tary protection, Judas had reckoned upon all this 
delay, and had calculated that time enough would be 
allowed for Jesus to have reached Gethsemane. But 
“that the preparation which the high priests in league 
with Judas appointed, was exaggerated and excessive, 
all the Evangelists agree. According to John, Judas 
brought the Roman cohort (¢weipa). Even if we do 
not understand this literally—as the one Roman 
cohort which was stationed in the Castle Antonia 
consisted of 500 men—yet we may assume that the 
disposable portion of that force, representing the 
cohort, was there. To these must be added, accord- 
ing to Luke, the temple-watch. Such a watch be- 
longed to the temple, and was commanded by a 
orparnyés, Acts iv. 1. The plural oerparzyol (Luke 
xxii. 52), refers to the presence of other and subordi- 
nate offieers. The torches also betray the excess of 
the preparation; although even the paschal full moon 
would not render these needless, when i 
among the shady caverns of the gloomy valley of the 
Kedron. 

One of the twelve.—tThe significance of this 
expression here rests upon this, that Judas no longer 
comes in the train of the disciples as a follower of 
Jesus, but at the head of the hostile multitude. 

With him a t multitude.—The swords * 
indicate that the Roman cobort (John xviii. 3) was 


the centre of this multitude: while the olubs, and so | 


forth, indicate that the Jewish temple-watch, and 
other miscellaneous fanatics, were there also. Ac- 
cording to Luke xxii. 52, there were also fanatical 
priests and elders who mingled in the procession,—a 
circumstance which Meyer refers to a later and incor- 
rect enlargement of the tradition. But Luke appears 
vw regard representatives of the Sanhedrin as requi- 
site for such a religious capture as this was (see Acts 
iv. 1); and Meyer under-estimates the fanatical im- 
pulses of Jewish fanaticism. 
With swords and clubs, from the high 
priests.—Here we see the mingled religious and 
litical relations. The Sanhedrin had the decision 
fn all matters of spiritual jurisdiction. Thus it was 
for them to settle the question whether any one was 


@ [Not: theses words, as the Edinb. edition reads.—P. 8.) 


a false prophet, and therefore worthy of stoning,— 
the appointed punishment of that crime. That ques- 
tion they had already settled in the affirmative some 
time before, having determined to put Jesus to death 
(John xi. 47); although they found themselves want- 
ing in grounds of action, which therefore they endeav- 
ored by cunning to obtain from Himself, but failed. 
The right of putting offenders to death had been 
taken from them by the Roman government (John 
xviii, 81); hence the Roman crucifixion was after- 
ward substituted for the Jewish stoning. Thus their 
undertaking was, on the whole, a daring experiment 
of wickedness. They were as yet without false wit- 
nesses and without grounds of accusation ; they had 
not the thorough consent of Pilate; and they must 
silence and win over, by some sudden stimulant, the 
common people. On this account they aimed to give 
the capture, in which the Roman soldiers were at 
their disposal, a spurious character of importance; 
their excessive preparation would have the effect of 
creating the presumption that Jesus must be a very 

t crimi 

Ver. 48. Gave them a sign.—Meyer: “The 
%3wxew igs commonly, but improperly, regarded as 
having a pluperfect sense. The Vulgate has it right, 
dedit, Ashe came he gave them a sign.” [So also 
Alford].—Whom I shail kiss.—The kiss was among 
the ancients a sign of affectionate and cordial inti- 
macy, and particularly a token of fidelity, Gen. xxix. 
11. More commonly, the teachers kissed their pu- 
pils; but examples of the converse are not wanting. 
Lightfoot, Hore, p. 484. It is doubtful whether the 
kiss of reverent submission (Ps. ii. 12) was impressed 
on the lips: probably on the hands or the feet. 

Hold. Him fast, seize Him.—We take the 
Kpathoare avrdéy as emphatic. Possibly there 
was a touch of irony in the language of the arch- 
traitor, who expected that Jesus might in a magical 
manner elude them after all. For the darkened mind 
of Judas had now come to regard Him asa magi- 
cian. 

Ver. 49. And forthwith he came.—Excited, 
but also dissembling. He pretended that he did not 
belong to the procession of enemies, that he would 
Pp e them, point out the danger, and separate 
from his Master with sorrow.—Kissed Him.—The 
xatregdlAnoey must be understood in all its empha- 
sis, to kise very tenderly, to caress. Comp. Xenoph. 
Mem, ii. 6, 88; Luke vii. 38, 45; Acts xx. 87, 
Meyer: “The sign was the simple kissing; but the 
performance was more emphatic, a caressing, corre- 
sponding with the purpose of Judas to make sure, 
and with the excitement of his feelings.” The kiss 
of Joab, 2 Sam. xx. 9 (comp. 2 Sam. iii. 27). “The 
early Christians, who kissed each other at the Lord’s 
Supper, did it as appropriate to the time when the 
sufferings of Christ were remembered; they did not 
thereby intend to express their abhorrence of Judas’ 
kias.” Heubner. 
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Ver. 50. Friend, évaipe.—Comp. ch. xx. 13 [and 
Orit. Note No, 4, p. 352.) 
Why did the Lord call Judas friend—a term of 
civility, though not necessarily of friendship—and not 
a villain, or a traitor, and why did He not turn away, 
in holy indignation, from this Judas-kiss, the vilest, 
the most abominable piece of hypocrisy known in 
history, which the infernal inspirer of treason alone 
invent? To give us an example of the utmost 
meekness and gentleness under the test provoca- 
tion, surpassing even the standard which He holds up 
for His disciples, Matt. v. 39. If the face of the Sa- 
viour was not by the traitor’s kiss, no 
amount of injury and insult geal ge His follow- 
ers by the enemies of on can y dishonor the 
former, but falls back with. double effect upon the 
latter. At the same time the words ¢9’ § wdpe, 
whether they be taken as a question, or as an ex- 
clamation, or as an elliptical assertion or command— 
together with the question recorded by Luke: “ Be- 
trayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss?” conveyed 
& most stinging rebuke to Judas, whose force was 
doubled by the-use of the word friend, and the deep 
emotion and holy sadness with which they were ut- 
tered. The effect appears from the subsequent de- 
spair of Judas.—P. 8.]} 

Do that for which thou art here!* [Author- 
ized Version: Wherefore art thou come ?—Meyer: 
“Since the relative 3s (¢p’ 8 wdpe:) is never used in 
direct question, but only in indirect, the common ac- 
ceptation of this as a question is not correct; and it 
is quite groundless (Winer, 192) to assume a corrup- 
tion in the declining Greek in relation to 3s. Fritzsche 


it as an appeal ad qualem rem sail ipa 
/ But the Greek ee this to take 
the form of a question. The words are broken off 
with an aposiopesis: Friend, that for which thou art 
here come—do/ Jesus thereby denounces the trai- 
torous kiss,”—Ewald: “I need not thy kiss; I know 
that thou meanest it in hypocrisy; do rather that 
which is thy business.” Similarly Euthym. Zigab. 
This would certainly accord with the declining of the 
kiss in Luke: Betrayest thou the Son of Man with a 
kiss? But, in this case, it is better to assume that it 
is a concise form only: rotro xparre, ¢g’ & xdpe. 
Or: wapéorw, ép' $ xdpe:. By the Lord’s going out 
to meet the watch, the hypocritical play of Judas was 
interrupted. John alone relates the falling to the 
d on the part of the multitude. But Jesus 
to meet the multitude, in order to protect, 
not only the three, but also the other disciples on the 
outside of the garden. 

Ver. 51. And, behold, one of them.—When 
the evangelical tradition first assumed shape and 
form, prudence required that the name of Peter 
should not be publicly mentioned. Hence the indefi- 
nite expression in the Synoptists. But this neceasity 
did not exist when John wrote his Gospel: therefore 
he gives the name. The same remark applies to the 
omission of the raising of Lazarus in Bethany, which 
the Synoptists may have had good reasons for ignor- 
sng, but not John who wrote so much later. 

Drew his sword.— When he saw that they laid 
nands on the Lord, According to Luke, the question 
was first asked from among the disciples, Lord, shall 
we smite with the sword? (On the two swords, com- 
pare Luke.) Immediately thereupon followed the 


¢ [So Lange: “ Freund ! (nur das) woeu du da bist | 
Similarly Ewald: “ Freund, due wosu du da dist! But 
Lather, de Wette, and other German Versions, agree with 
the English in taking the phrase as a question.—P. 8.) 


blow of Peter's sword; and it struck the servant of 
the high priest, called Malchus, aecorditg to John. 
He had cut off his right ear: Matthew and Mark, 
7) wrlov; but Luke, rd ods, the ear itself, and not 
merely the lobe. It seemed that he would have split 
his head. The separation of the ear must have been 
not quite perfect; and Jesus healed the servant, 1c 
cording to the narrative of Luke the physician. Meyer, 
following Strauss, attributes this healing to a later 
tradition. The other Evangelists, however, appear to 
have regarded this healing ‘as self-understood; ss, 
otherwise, Peter would have remained a criminal, and 
the mutilation of Malchus would have furnished good 
ground of an accusation, which, however, was not 


preferred. 

Ver. 52. Put up again thy sword into its 
place.—The sheath, John xviii. 11. Peter, there 
fore, still stood there with his drawn and brandished 
sword in his han¢c.—F’or all they that take the 
sword.—This is a judicial sentence, but also a 
threatening warning. In the former light, it rests 
upon an absolutely universal principle. The sword 
is visited by the sword in war; the sword of retribu- 
tion opposes the arbitrary sword of rebellious sedi- 


tion; and the sword taken up unspiritually in a spir- 


itual cause, is av by the certain, though perhaps 
long-delayed, sword of historical — Peter 
was, in all these three aspects, in a position, and 


the representative of wrong. The warrior exposed 
himself to the superior force of the legions of Rome,- 
the rebel to the order of the magistrate, and the abuse 
of the sword in the service of religion provoked, and 
seemed to justify, the same abuse on the part of the 
world. Peter had really forfeited his life to the 
sword ; but the Lord rectified his wounded position 
by the correcting word which He spoke, by the mirac- 
ulous healing of the ear, and by the voluntary surren- 
der of Himself to the authorities. But Peter had not 
only with wilful folly entered on the domain of this 
world, he had also brought his Master’s cause into 
suspicion. Indeed, he sought to bring his fellow- 
disciples, and his Lord Himself, into this wrong podi- 
tion, and .to make his own Christ a Mohammed. 
Therefore the Lord so solemnly denounced his act, 
pronounced an ideal sentence of death upon his head, 
which, however, was graciously repealed. The Lord's 
word from that hour became a maxim of Christianity 
(comp. Rev. xiii. 10); and it was probably spoken to 
eter with a typical significance. Even the Church 
of Rome says: ecclesia non sittt —— but only. 
to have recourse to the stake and faggot, of which 
certainly the letter of this passage says nothing. 
[Shall perish.—Alford: “é» paxalpy axodotvras 
is a command; not merely a future, but an tm 
tive future; a repetition by the Lord in this solemn 
moment of Gen. ix. 6. See the parallel in Rev. xiii. 
10: 3¢7 avrdy ev pax. dxoxrarOnva:. This should be 
thought of by those well-m but shallow per 
sons, who seek to abolish the punishment of death in 
Christian states.” Comp. also Rom. xiii. 4. Thus 
the passage justifies capital punishment as a measure 
of just retribution for murder m the hands of the civil 
magistrate, but condemns at the same time the resort 
to all carnal and violent measures on the part of the 
Church, which is a spiritual body, and should only 
use spiritual weapons. Comp. 2 Cor. x. 8,4. Rome 
in theory (Ecclesia non sifit sanguinem), but 
violates it in practice by handing the heretics, wher 
ever she has the power, to the state for execution, 
and thus using the civil istrate as an instrument. 


Quod quis per alium facit, id ipse fecisse dicitur.—P 3." 


CHAP. XXVL 47-86. 
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Ver. 58. Or thinkest thou ?—If Christ had re- 

fused to take the way of the passion, He might have 
adopted quite another way than that of wilful and 
violent opposition to the world: the way, namely, of 
coming to judgment upon it. Thinkest thou not that, 
if I did not desire to be a long-suffering Redeemer, I 
might at once appear to the whole world as its su- 
preme J bic rather than enter upon thy hypocritical 
way of half-spirituality and half-worldliness, half-pa- 
tience and half-violence, of civilization with a sword 
in its hand? For, the twelve legions of angels which 
He might -have prayed for, doubtless signified that 
multitude of angels which will actually attend Him 
when He returns to judgment (ch. xxv. 31). If the 
Church of the Middle Ages had not the courage to 
achieve the ev ization of the world in the way 
of Christ’s passion, she should have had faith to sup- 
plicate for the last day to come; but she did wrong 
to make Christ another Mohammed, and to continue 
His work by a hypocritical mixture of religious 
preaching and carnal violence. Meyer: ‘“‘The num- 
ber twelve corresponds to the number of the Apos- 
tles, because it was one of those who had just endeav- 
ored to defend Him.” But it is also and always the 
number of the developed perfection of life. The le- 
gion is the symbol of a great fighting host. Scnaar, 
Alterthumskunde : “ By legio (a legendo) was origin- 
ally understood the aggregate of the Roman military 
collected for war. When that force increased, it be- 
came a great division of the host, which contained, 
at various times, from 2400 to beyond 6000 infantry, 
and from 300 to 400 horsemen. Since the time of 
Marius, the legion had reached more than 6000.” 
—It is well worthy of notice that Christ here num- 
bers the angels by legions, as the counterpart of the 
Roman power, now leagued against Him with His 
enemies. 

Ver. 54. How then shall the Scriptures be 
fulfilled? for, etc.—Meyer: “We must not sup- 
ply Aéyovoa: before 87: (Beza, Maldonatus, and 
others); but there must be a question after ypagal, 
and 37. is for. For thus (in no other way) must it 
(that which now befalls Me) be.” Thus there are two 
reasons: 1. The fulfilment of the Scripture concern- 
ing the suffering Messiah: Ps. xxii.; Isa, liii.; Dan. 
ix. 26; Zech. xiii. 7. 2. The counsel of God Him- 
self for the salvation of a sinful world, which is the 
foundation of ail the prophetical Scriptures. 

Ver. 55. In that hour said Jesus to the mul- 
titudes.—According to Luke, especially to the rulers 
and the guard of the temple, which Meyer vainly 
seeks to set aside.—Starke: ‘“‘ Jesus did not say this 
before he had been seized and bound. He would 
give no indication that He was not willing to be 
taken; and therefore not till after they had done their 
will did He rebuke their injustice.”—In the temple ; 
-—that is, in the forecourt of the temple. In this 
space the Rabbins placed a synagogue (comp. Luke 
ii. 46). Here also was to be sought Solomon’s porch 
(John x. 28; Acts iii. 11), with other hallsa—the re- 
gion of teaching and preaching.—And ye laid no 

old on Me.—Certainly, because they durst not; 
but that exhibits their surprise by night as the work 
of evil conscience and malignity. 

Ver. 56. But all this is done that the Scrip- 
tures of the prophets ht be fulfilled.—Luke : 
“‘ But this is your hour, and the power of darkness.” 
The one supplements the other. Of this hour of 
darkness, and of the seeming triumph of evil, all the 

rophets prophesied: Isa. liii.; ‘Dan. ix. 26, ete. 
The supposition of Erasmus, de Wette, and others, 


that this last word in Matthew was a remark of the 
Evangelist, takes off the point of our Lord’s address, 
as Meyer rightly observes. It was this Jast word 
which indicated His settled purpose to take the path 
of death. Hence it also gave occasion for the dight 
of the disciples. Their courage now failed them, and 
they fled. The flight, however, was not absolute, as 
appears from the narrative of the young man in Mark 
xiv. 51, and the conduct of Peter and John, accord- 
ao Jobn xviii. 15. They followed Him, but afar 
off. In reality, the scattering and flight was com- 
plete. [But while the eleven forsook the Lord, other 
disciples, as Nicodemus, and Joseph of Arimathea, 
took a more decided stand for Him. The Church can 
never fail; new Christians always take the place of 
the old ones. Comp. Lange’s notes on Mark xiv. 
51, 62,—P. 8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1, The Kiss of Judas.—Iis dark history in the 
world and the Church. This combination, the be 
trayal and the kiss of respect in one, could have 
been invented by no man, least of all by the soul of 


‘an Evangelist. He only who executed it could have 


devised it; or, rather, hell alone. 

2. This wild combination of enemies—soldiers, 
temple-servants, and priests—for the accomplishment 
of an act of hypocritical violence against Christ, is 
also a typical world-historical scene.* Not less so 
is the surprise and capture of the Holy One in His 
Holiest of All, under the pretext of serving the sano- 
tuary. 

8. Peter showed by his first stroke that he was 
no soldier; happily he bad missed his blow. That it 
was the ear of Malchus which he struck, is very sig- 
nificant, It has always been the ear, the spiritual 
hearing, and willing susceptibility, which carnal de- 
fenders of Christ’s cause have taken away from their 
opponents, when they have had recourse to the sword 
‘ paar ho take the Sword shall by the 

4, who t perish by 
Sword.—That this was said to Peter, had its typical 
historical meaning. ‘The early Christians, amidst 
all the slanders heaped upon them, were never charged 
with having risen in insurrection against their Gentile 
oppressors. Comp. Tertull. Apol. cap. 87. Luther 
(in the peasant insurrection) quoted this passage 
against the peasants. Duels are by this sentence 
absolutely forbidden. The punishment of death for 
certain offences is clearly enjoined. See Rothe’s 
thik, iii. 877." Heubner. How far a Christian state 
may be justified in giving this punishment another 
form, may be matter of reasonable question. In its 
essential significance the death penalty is an inalien- 
able legal ordinance, but the form of social death and’ 
its execution has been in many ways subject to modi- 
fication. 

' 5. Thinkest thou that I cannot.—Christ rejects 
once for all that unholy and disturbing mixture of 
judgment and salvation into which carnal zeal is so 
av disposed to turn His cause. What He here 
says applies to every moment in the history of Christ- 
jianity. If it were God’s will that at any time (before 
the end) the economy of grace, effectual through the 
sacred cross, should be suspended, at that moment 


* (Not: symbdolical, as the Edinb. trel. reads, In Ger- 
man: ein ceperonee weltatstortaches 4. 6, an evont of 
typical significance which is frequently repeated and fulfill 
ed in history.—P. 8.] 
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the infinite preponderance of heavenly forces over the 
violence of the enemy of earth would at once be ex- 
hibited. But then the work of salvation would be 
broken off before its consummation. This no man 
should ever think of. Whenever men act on this 
principle, they tempt God, and summon such powers 
against the cause of evil as prove themselves to be, 
not angels of light, but disguised powers of darkness ; 
and the enmity which these exhibit against the cause 
of evil is only apparent. Of such carnal violence 

nst conscience we must distinguish educational 
legal discipline within the Church, as we must distin- 
guish also between theocracy and hierarchy. 

6. The assurance of Christ to those who came 
against Him with weapons in the night,—that He had 
been ready to give them an account in broad day,— 
has also a symbolical meaning for all ages. The per- 
secutions of the faithful are always stamped with the 
mark of calumny. 

7. Tle last word of Christ is the expression 
of His consummate preparation for His passion. 
Therefore it js the crisis when the disciples, not yet 
mature in faith, forsook Him. Old Testament mar 
tyrdom had in it some affinity with the self-sacrifice 
of a hero in battle: they hoped for the speedy tri- 
umph of the theocracy. The New Testament martyr 
must, in the patience of the saints (Rev. xiii. 10; 
xiv. 12), tarry for the manifestation of victory until 
the last day. For this the disciples were not ripe: 
they had not the joyful testimony of victory within 
their own spirits. This New Testament martyrdom 
ty flourish only after the blood of Christ was 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The betrayal.—The first betrayal as the germ of 
the second.—Jesus and His company in the hour of 
betrayal.— An old and always new event, and yet an 
event standing alone.—No place upon earth is a per- 
fectly secure for the Church: God alone is 
that. (Luther sung: “A tower of strength our God 
is still,” but many sing: “A tower of strength our 
Church is still.” )*—Gethsemane: 1. Consecrated by 
Christ’s prayer; 2. desecrated by the betrayal ; 8. for 
ever consecrated by the voluntary resignation of Je- 
sus.—The temple dishonored in the name of the tem- 
ple.—Judas, having left the company of the Twelve, 
now at the head of Christ’s enemies: a fearful image 
of a deep apostasy.—The sign of treachery, the self- 
condemnation of the traitor: 1. As the hypocritical 
sign of his acquaintance, of his discipleship, of his 
ri lical vocation; 2. as the token of his apostasy, 

his ingratitude, of his reprobation.—The kiss of 
, Judas, the most cunning and the maddest imagination 

of hell.—The « t’s bite in its historical consum- 
mation and spiritual meaning: 1. Consummated in 
the connection of hellish betrayal with the sign of 
heavenly honor (Ps. ii. 12); 2. the sign of all treason 
against ail faith and fidelity, taken from the sign of 
love and confidence-—Supreme cunning, one with 
supremo infatuation (stupidity), — Friend wherefore 
ert thou here ; or, the counter-greeting of Christ to 


* (Dr. Lange alludes, of course, to the famous hymn of 
Luther: Ain feste Burg ist unser Gott (based anon Ps. 
xivi. and composed 1529), which may be called the spiritual 
war-song of the Reformation, and which has been very often 
translated into English, by Thomas Carlyle, Mills, Cath. 
Winkworth, Banting, and others. It is omitted in tho 
Edinb. edition, together with a number of homiletical hints 
in this section.—P. 8.] 
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| the traitor: 1. Infinitely gentle (although “ 


in Greek was no more than “ ion”’):* a mild 
allusion to his ingratitude. 2. Infinitely earnest and 
severe: Take the mask away! Stand forth as thou 
art! 3. Infinitely effectual: the subsequent despair 
of Judas.—How different, although related, the kiss 
of Judas and the sword-stroke of Peter !—The unholy 
use of the sword, and all the acts of spiritual violence 
do but dull the spiritual ear in their false zeal— 
Christ between His friends and His enemies: oppress- 
ed by both, righteous to both.—The decree of the 
Lord, ‘‘ All who take the sword,” etc.: 1. A decisive 
action (the perfect action of perfect suffering); 2. a 
sacred principle ; 3. a prediction scarcely half-fulfilled. 
—The connection between Peter's smiting with the 
sword and his denial: 1. Presumption, despondency ; 
2. wounded conscjence, anxiety (John xviii. 26, Mal 
chus’ relation) ; 8. his misinterpretation of the word: 
““He that taketh the sword shall perish by the 
sword ;” as if it were to be at once literally fulfilled — 
Christ enters upon the path of His passion im the full 
consciousness of His heavenly glory (7hinkest thou 
that I could not ?)—Not weakness restrains the judg- 
ment upon the wicked, but only the divine compas- 
sion.—One of the deadliest evils to Christ’s cause is 
the intermixture of gospel and judgment in carnal 
zeal for the advantage of the Church: it makes both 
the gospel mercy and the judicial severity matter of 
contempt and scorn.—The protest of the Lord against 
the cunning violence of the assault, an eternal protest 
of the spirit of truth.—The cunning violence of the 
enemies of the truth condemns itself: 1. The violence 
and force condemns the cunning; 2. the cunning con- 
demns the force.—Swords and staves mixed, and both 
lost: the honor of the sword, of the State; the dig- 
nity of the staff, of the Church.—The Scriptures of 
the prophets concerning Christ taken and bound.— 
Christ’s peace in the great word that the dark hour 
of uttermost darkness was perfectly in accordance 
with the word and will of God.—The flight of the 
disciples at the end of their human enthusiasm was 
their guilt, and yet mercifully they were delivered 
from its consequences by their Lord’s protection.— 
Christ the great Martyr, the Founder of New Teste 
ment martyrdom. 

Starke :-—W ickedness is often stupid and shame- 
less. The wicked * are bold, Matt. vil. 22.—Zeisius: 
The Lord abhors the bloody and deceitful man, Pa. 
v. 6.—Pa, ii. 12, the kiss of genuine homage and 
love.— Quesnel: The world is full of deceitful courte- 
sies and flatteries.—Everywhere we should be able to 
answer the question: Wherefore art thou come !— 
Osiander: When Christians are bound and put in 
prison without any guilt of their own, they should 
reckon it no disgrace, but rather the highest honor.— 
Even among the saints is much lust of revenge, Rom. 
xii. 19.—Provocation to and vengeance the 
most deadly temptations of Satan in the time of ex- 
ternal tribulation.— Young and rash preachers are too 
apt to brandish Peter’s sword, before they have 
learned to use the sword of the Spirit.—But when 
our carnal zeal smites wrongly, the injury is done to 
the ear, which should hear the word of God.—Cen- 
stein: God rules the sins and infirmities of His peo- 
ple in such a way, that they cannot do more evil than 
He has decreed to permit, Rom. xiii. 4.—Luther: 
They take the sword who use it without orderly 
authority. They have fallen under the judgment of 


Roba a TE oe aout peer 
e Edinb. on has godly,—no doubt a ty 
ical error for godiese.—P. 8.] ; . 
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the sword, although repentance may prevent the exe- 
cution of the decree. Thus Christ approves a right 
use of the sword.—Rambach: Peter says (1 Ep. iv. 
15): “Let no man suffer as a murderer or as an evil- 
doer,”’ probably with allusion to this very event. If 
he had cut off the servant’s head, he would have 
fallen under the condemnation of the law as a mur- 
derer, and then could never have died as a martyr.— 
1 Pet. ii. 18: No man must oppose lawful authority. 
—Hedinger : Christ’s kingdom needs no sword; suf- 
fering and praying are the best weapons.— Cramer : 
The seditious go never ynpunished, 2 Kings ix. 31; 
2 Sam. xviii. 14.—The angels of Dan. vii. 10; Heb. 
i. 14.—That all the angels of God serve the Saviour, 
@ great consolation for God’s children.—Canstein : 
When God suffers His people to be overcome in ex- 
ternal trouble, that is no sign of His weakness, but 
that these sufferings are decreed for His own glory 
and His people’s good.— Nova Bibl. Tub.: The wea- 
pons of the false Church are swords and staves, ex- 
ternal violence.—True Christians never shun the 
light: their words and deeds are manifest.—The 
heart, Jer. xvii. 9, 10, with reference to Peter. 
Braune : ; Jesus’ ‘suffering His greatest deed.— 
Gerlach: The sword out of its sheath is not in its 
place, except when it is subserving the wrath of 


Lieco :—The sad fall of Judas should be a warn- 
ing to every one not to indulge a vain reliance in the 
mere external fellowship of Christ. 

Heubner :—The frightful transformation of Judas. 
—Judas at their head.—A studied dishonor to the 
Lord,—that they should come with so great a multi- 
tude, —Jesua, taken ‘and suffering in the night, atones 
for the sins which are done in the night.—There is 
always a Judas-kiss among us (insincerity of profes- 
sion,: in office, in sacramental pledges, in the holy 
communiom).—Jesus endures still the kiss of many 
false members of His Church.—Jesus, according to 
Luke xxii. 48, names his name: Judah/ Thou art 
mamed confessor, and art become a ¢raitor.—This 
Bound One is the Captain of God’s host, the Leader 
of all mankind.—Jesus is free even in His bonds.— 
Peter not yet free from revenge and ambition.—How 
often must the Lord repair what the rashness and 
folly of His disciples have done amiss !—He who has 
fall faith in God, his Father, sees himself without | are 
amazement surrounded by enemies ; invisible defend- 
ers are around him, and the Almighty is his help.— 
Look on all sufferings as the Lord’s good pleasure; 
so will all their bitterness be gone.—Wrong for ever 
ehuns the light —Goodness can always appeal to its 
open, frank, and known behavior before the world.— 


SIXTH 


The forsaken Jesus is the atonement of our unfalth- 
fulness.—He knows what the forsaken feel. 

Kapff :—What we may learn from Jesus when 
taken captive: 1. Courage and strength; 2. hu- 
mility and submission to the will of God; 8, meek- 
ness and love for our enemies.—Brand!: Because 
Adam would not be bound hy God’s commandment 
and his own obedience, Christ must be bound by 
human bonds.—Grammlich: Christ’s fettered hands 
tear away the bonds of our death. 

{Burxirr:—None sin with so much impudence 
and obstinacy, as apostates.—There is so much hypo- 
crisy in many, and so much corruption in all, that we 
must not be too confident. Peter’s heart was sincere, 
but his head rash in drawing the sword.—God’s in- 
tentions are no warrant for i lar actions.—Christ 
will thank no man to fight for Him without a warrant 
and commission from Him.—Christ was more con- 
cerned for our salvation than for His own temporal 
preservation.—Had He been rescued by the power of 
angels, we would have fallen into the paw of devils. 
Martrnew Henry :—Many betray Christ with a kiss, 
and Hail, Master, who, under pretence of doing Him 
honor, betray and undermine the interests of His 

om.—Mel in ore, fel in ecorde—Honey in the 
mouth, gall in the heart.—KaragiAeiv ovn earipiAciy 
sat seiner is oe thing, to love reg .—Jacob’s 
and Judas’s kiss were much alike.— Religio 
non potest, et defendenda non , sed ses 
[From Lactantius: Jnstitutiones div. Similar re 
marks might be quoted from Tertullian’s A pologett- 
cus, and other ante-Nicene writers, who opposed 
religious tion and claimed toleration as an in- 
alienable right of conscience.—P. 8.] Men hasten 
and increase their own troubles by blustering, bloody 
methods of self-defence.—Persecutors are paid in 
their own coin, Rev. xiii. 10.—God has no need of 
us, of our services, much lees of our sins, to bri 
about His purposes; and it argues our distrust and 
disbelief of the power of Christ, when we go out of 
the way of our duty to serve His interests.—There is 
an innumerable company of angels, Heb. xii. 22. 
(Twelve legions = above seventy-two thousand, and 
et a mere detachment which would not be missed in 
eaven.)—Let God’s word be fulfilled and His will be 
done, whatever may become hie a ee 
are fulfilling eve day.—What folly, to flee, for fear 
of death, Tim who is the fountain of life! 
Lord, aay is man !—Christ, as the Saviour of souls, 
stood alone; as He needed not, so He had not the 
assistance of any other. He trod the wine-press alone, 
and when there was none to u then His own 
arm wrought salvation, Isa. \xiii. 3, 5.—P. 8.] 


SECTION. 


CHRIST BEFORE CAIAPHAS. 


CHaprer XXVI. 57-68. 
(Mark xiv. 53-65; Luke xxii. 54-71; Jobn xviii. 12-24.) 


a, 


And they that had laid hold on Jesus led htm away to Caiaphas the high priest, 


58 where the scribes and the elders were assembled. But Peter followed him afar off 
unto the high priest’s palace [the court of the high priest],’ and went in, and sat with 
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59 the servanta, to see the end. Now the chief priests and [the] elders,® and all the cou 
cil, sought false witness against Jesus, to [that they might, érws] put him to death; 
60 But [And, xaé] found none: yea, though many false witnesses came, yet found they 
61 none.’ At the last ye at last, torepoy dé] came two false witnesses, And said, [his 
fellow [man]‘ said, I am able to destroy the temple of God, and to build it in [within] 
62 three days. And the high priest arose, and said unto him, Answerest thou nothing? 
what ts if which these witness against thee? [what do these witness against thee ?] 
63 But Jesus held his peace [was silent]." And the high priest answered [spoke to the mean- 
ing of His silence]* and said unto him, I adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell us 
64 whether thou be [art] the Christ, the Son of God.' Jesus saith unto him, Thou hast 
said [it]: nevertheless [besides, wAyv] I say unto you, Hereafter shall ye see the Son 
of man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in [on] the clouds of heaven, 
65 (Dan. vii. 13) Then the high priest rent his clothes, saying, He hath spoken blasphe- 
my; what further need have we of witnesses? behold, now ye have [ye have now] 
66 heard his blasphemy. What think ye? vif answered and it He is guilty 


67 [worthy, &oxos|’ of death, Then did they spit [they spit] in his face, and buffeted 
68 him; and others smote him with the palms of their hands,® Saying, Prophesy unto us, 
thou Christ, Who is ‘he that smote thee ? 


1 Ver. 5&8—[Comp. Crit. Note 8 on ch. xxvi. 8, p. 459, on the trne meaning of alAh.—P. 8.) 

2 Ver. 59.—B., D., L., al., (also Cod. Sinalt.J, omit «al of tpeaBbrepot. Pro necessary insertion 
from ver. 57. [Lachmann and Ultord omit it, bat Tischendorf retalis; hes Meyer iteds ee. 8] 

2 Ver. 60.—The second o¥ x efor is omitted in B, C., and Origen. Comp. Meyer on the probability of an inser 
tion and the manner of its origin. [The fect. rec., which is supported by the majority of MSS., reads: xal woAAepr 
Wevusopnapripwr tpocterOdytwy, obx evpow, but Griesbach and the critical editors omit «ai before 
woAAay, and odx eB5poy, or at least the last two words, on the authority of three Alexandrine uneisis (B., C., L.), te 

Dr 


which must now be added also Cod. Sinait., and the Vulgate mulls fulet testes accessissont) and later versions. 


Conant, following this reading, renders: kA many 


witnesees came, Lachmann, however, while he omits 


cal, retains ody eUpov in brackets. So Lange in his German Version. The case is hardly clear and important enough 
to justify us to disturb the Authorized English Version.—P. 8.) 7 
4 Ver. 61.—[In the original simply o¥ ros, which the English Version generally renders: this; in some cases: this 


man. Fellow \s too 
and xil. 244.—P. 8.] 


5 Ver. 68.—{Lange, and all the German Vorsions: Schateg stile, This is all the Greek éor6ma ex 
to hold ona's peace seems tw imply the suppression of feeling or emotion. Silence is often better than spee 


case was the best answer.—P. 8. 


disrespectful in modern English, espectally if applied to Christ, and should be omittod here, ver. 11, 


while 
and in this 


¢ Ver. 68.—B., C., and other MSS., and some trapelations ( Vuigata) omit the dsroxpiOels, probably on account of the 


difficnity of ita meaning in its connection with tho previous ei 


7 Vor. 66.—[Or: “worthy to die” Tyndale, Cranmer, Cheke, Genevan, Bishope’; or: “Ae deserves to die,” Campbell; 
or: “he ta deserving of death,” Scrivener. The rendering of fyoyos Bayarov in the Authorized Version is borrowed 
from Wiclif, Coverdale, and the Rhemish N. T., and retained by Conant and the revised Version of the Am. Bible Union, 
bat it is hardly justifiable now after the old Saxon sense of gutlé (= debt) has become obsolete. In the aame antiquated 


sense guilty is used Mark xiv. 64; 1 Cor. xi. 27.—P. 8.] 


© Ver. 67.[The words: with the palms of their hands, should be omitted as not necesearily implied ft 
sope™ toav, which means to strike with a stick as well as with the band. Hesychius derives pawi(ec» from paBdos. 
e margin of the Authorized Version reads: Or, rods, following the Genevan Version and Beza (“le frappaié de leur 
verges). Bo also Bengel, Meyer, Ewald, and Lange. This is preferable here, since ol 3¢, and cthere, introduces a new 
kind of abuse differing from buffeting, and since Mark (xiv. ea Be the pawl(erw to the servante, But the worl is 


oo left aaa Older English Versions add: on the 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Chronological Order of Hwents.—1. The prepara- 
tory examination by Annas, John xviii. 18; 2. the 
examination during the night before Caiaphas ; 8. the 
formal and final examination before Caiaphas and 
the Sanhedrin on Friday morning (Matt., Mark, Luke). 
This threefold examination by the ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal was followed by another threefold examination 
on the part of the secular authorities,—first, by Pi- 
late; then by Herod (Luke) ; and, lastly, a second 
time by Pilate. Between these examinations the fol- 
lowing events intervened :—1. The mocking and buf: 
feting on the part of the servants of the temple, be- 
tween the second and the third examination by the 
ecclesiastical authoritics. 2. The being set at nought 
after the second examination by the secular rulers, 
or before Herod; the white robe. 38. The setting at 


Lange: echlugen thm in'e Angesicht, See Ezeg. 


nought and buffeting after His third examination; 
the scarlet robe.—Matthew and the other two Evar 
gelists pass over the examination of the Lord by An 
pas. It is, however, related with all its particulars 
by John; and, indeed, was quite in accordance with 
the views of the Jews. Though Annas had been de- 
posed, the Jews seem still to have considered him as 
their real high-priest ; while, at the same time, they 
were obliged in an official capacity to acknowledge 
Caiaphas, whom the Romans had appointed “ that 
same year.” As Caiaphas was the son-in-law of Ap 
nas, they would, in all probability, order their domes- 
tic arrangements so as to meet the views of the Jews 
without giving offence to the Romans, A ingly, 
we would suggest that both lived in one and the same 

; which would also account for the fact, that 
while the examination was successively carried on in 
two different places, the guard seems to have remain 
ed in the same inner court of the palace. This is er 
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ident from a comparison of the narrative of Peter’s 
denial as given by John, in its relation to that of the 
same event as recorded by the other Evangelists. 
Similarly, this would also explain the fact, that in 
the three first Gospels we only read of Christ bei 
led before Caiaphas. From the peculiar practi 
view taken by Matthew, we can readily understand 
why he should have only recorded the official exam- 
ination. In general, we infer that the examination 
by Annas was mainly an attempt on the part of the 
old priest (whom Klopstock, without adequate 

unds, represents in a milder light) to ensnare the 
Ford in His words, and thus to elicit some tenable 
grounds of accusation. The examination by Caia- 
phas was merely a formal matter. The only impor- 
tance attaching to it is, that the testimony of Christ, 
to the effect that He was the Christ, the Son of God, 
was there declared to be blasphemy, and deserving 
of death. The circumstances as now detailed will 
enable us to understand how Matthew and Mark re- 
late first the examination by the high-priest, and then 
the denial by Peter, while this order is reversed in 
the Gospel by Luke, Evidently the threefold denial 
on the part of Peter extended from the first to the 
second examination of the Master. 

Ver. 57. Where the soribes and the elders 
were assembled.—In accordance with our former 
remarks, we conclude that this was a preliminary 
meeting of the Sanhedrin, quite distinct from the 

and formal meeting which took place early 
on the following morning. It is quite characteristic 
of the Evangelists, that John details the first exam- 
ination, Luke the third, while Matthew and Mark re- 
cord the second. John evidently apprehended the 
rejection of Christ by the Jews as ee in the 
hatred of Annas and the priests, which decided the 
rest of the procedure ; Luke viewed it in the light of 
its political bearing; the other two Evangelists de- 
scribed it in its relation to the central idea of the 
hierarchy as this unfolded itself to their intui- 
tions. 

Ver. 58, Afar off.—As it were, not with the cor- 
dial closeness of a disciple, but like a mere spectator 
or observer. 

Unto the court or hall.—Not the palace, 
as in Luther [and in our authorized version]. The 
expression ai Af was applied, among the Greeks, 
both to the hall or court in front of the house, and 
to the dwelling itself. In Eastern and Jewish houses 
it was the inner court surrounded by aside halls.* 
Here the hall of the palace, the court-yard. Accord- 
ing to the account given by John, He had obtained 
immediate access into the inner hall, and then pro- 
cured admission for Peter. Tradition asserts that 
John had become acquainted with the family of the 
high-priest while still engaged in his original calling 
as fisherman. “As in all eastern houses, so in this 

the windows of the room or the openings of 
the hall in which Jesus was examined, would open 
into the inner court, which, according to Mark xiv. 
66, must have been somewhat lower than the rest of 
the house. There Peter, and perhaps John also, 
heard part of the examination that went on. Ac- 
cordingly, the accounts in the three first Gospels 
bear evident marks of egies: ety derived from eye- 
witnesses, who, however, had not heard all that had 
pessed. But the account given by John was mani- 


® (The entrance to this enclosed area, or court-yard, was 
through the porch, rvAdy, ver. 71, or spoadAioy, Mark 
xiv. 68, Comp. Crit, Note on ver. 8, p, 450.—P. 8.) 
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festly supplemented from more fall and satisfactory 
reports.” Gerlach. 

Ver. 59. And all the council.—So Matthew 
adds from his ideal theocratic point of view. The 
expression must evidently be taken in a general 
sense. In their official capacity as a council, the 
whole assemblage were animated by the same spirit 
of hatred and murder. Individual exceptions, such 
as Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea, are left out 
of view by the historian. Besides, they may not 
have been present at this meeting. It will be re- 
membered, that when, on a much earlier occasion, 
Nicodemus attempted to speak in favor of Jesus, he 
was threatened with excommunication, John vii. 50, 
etc. Again, according to John ix. 22, the council 
had formerly passed a resolution to excommunicate 
any person who should own Jesus as the Christ. 
Hence it seems probable that Nicodemus had taken 
no further part in the deliberations of the council 

inst Jesus. Similarly, we conceive that Joseph 
of Arimathea had also, on an earlier occasion, spo- 
ken in the same spirit as Nicodemus, Luke xxiii. 51. - 
Other members of the Sanhedrin may have been 
frightened and kept away in like manner by the 
threat of excommunication. From Luke xxii. 70 we 
infer that these members of the council were not 
present even at the formal and official examination 
which took place in the morning. Finally, it de- 
serves notice that the procedure of the Sanhedrin 
against Jesus may be said to have extended, from 
first to last, throughout the whole of His official 
career. This appears most clearly from the account 
furnished in the Gospel of John. Ch. ii. 18: first 
attendance at the Passover in the year 781; corffp. 
ch. iv. 1; v. 16% festival of Purim, 782. Commence- 
ment of the pérsecutions in Galilee.—Ch. vii. 1; ix, 
14: feast of Tabernacles, in the year 782. Excom- 
munication pronounced upon the adherents of Jesus, 
ch, ix. 22. Open and full tions in Galilee— 
John x. 22: feast of the Dedication of the Temple, 
in the winter of the year 782. Ch. x. 31: attempt 
to stone Jesus. Ch. xi. 57: pronouncing of the ban 
or injunction, that any one who knew where Jesus 
was, should immediately indicate the same to the 
councilL—Ch. xii. 10: the decisive meeting of the 
council on the evening before Christ’s entry into Je- 
rusalem, when the resolution was also taken to kill 
Lazarus. Then followed the three examinations 
during the night of the betrayal, when it was no 
longer a matter of question whether Jesus should 
be put to death,—the main object only being to ob- 
serve some kind of legal form, and to fiz upon a suf- 
ficient ground of accusation. Of course, Nicodemus 
and Joseph of Arimathea could not be present on 
these occasions, 

Sought false witness against Jesus— 
Meyer: “WevSouaprupiay, t. ¢., as viewed by the 
historian.” But it ought to be kept in mind that 
the priests acted not merely under the impulse of 
fanaticism, but with a fixed determination to find 
proof against Christ, whether it were rightly or 
wrongly obtained. The remark of de Wette, that 
they would have preferred to have found true wit. 
ness, and did not purposely seek for false, seems 
somewhat superfluous, as this would of course be the 
case. It is sufficient, that they were fully conscious 
that true witness could not be obtained. 

Ver. 60. But found none.—<According to Mark 
xiv. 56, “their witness agreed not together.” By 
the law of Moses, at least two witnesses were required 
to agree if the accusation was to be sustained (Num, 
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xxxv. 80 Deut. xvii. 6; xix. 15). Hence in the 
following clause the emphasis rests on the word 
two. At last the smallest requisite number was 
found ! 

Ver. 61. This man said.—A perversion of the 
statement of Jesus in John fi. 19 (Adeare), which 
had referred to His body. ‘‘ Misunderstood and al- 
tered,” observes Meyer; ‘“ but whether intentionally 
or not, cannot be decided.” Buta witness is fully 
responsible, if not for his understanding of the words 
which he reports, yet for the accuracy of his quota- 
tion. A witness from hearsay, who professes to have 
himself heard a certain statement, or an accuser who 
has not accurately heard what he reports, must also 
be rded as a false witness, 

ithin three days, 3:a, not after three 
days.—From this passage, as well as from the 
treatment of Stephen (Acts vi, 13), we learn that 
statements derogatory to the temple were, treated as 
blasphemy. Nor is it difficult to infer the reason of 
this—the a antag: regarded as the symbol of 
the Jewish religion. Jesus held his peace, “in lofty 
self-consciousness,’’ not merely because the witness 
was false, but also because, even if true, it was really 
no evidence of hostility to the temple, since, along 
with the statement of its destruction, it had held out 
the promise of its restoration ; and because the whole 
of this preliminary questioning pointed forward to 
His avowal of His Messianic character, to which, af- 
ter all, the inquiry must ultimately come. 

Ver. 62. And the high-priest arose.—“ The 
chief-priest loses his self-possession, and rises up.” 
Perhaps more accurately it may be characterized as 
a fiece of theatrical affectation, the high-priest pre- 
tending to be filled with holy indignation —Answer- 
est Thou nothing ?—Meyer: The arrangement of 
the following clause into two distinct queries is ex- 
ceedingly characteristic of passionate hatred, and 
quite warranted by the phraseology, as awoxpi- 
yeo@ai rs may mean fo answer something, and + 
may be equivalent to 8, r:. 

Ver. 63. And the high-priest answered.—He 
understood the meaning of Christ's silence, and hence 
answered His silent speech. Meyer rightly observes : 
“‘ He replied to the continuous silence of Jesus by 
formally proposing to Him to answer on oath the 
question, whether He was the Messiah. On this 
everything depended, in order to secure that the 
sentence of death pronounced against Him should be 


confirmed by the Roman authorities.” Comp. John 
xviii. 19. 
I adjure Thee.—Gen. xxiv. 3; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 


18. When such a formula of adjuration was em- 
ployed, a simple affirmation or negation was re- 
garded in law as sufficient to constitute a reg- 
ular oath. See Michaelis, Laws of Moses, § 302. 
Grotius: éfopxt(ew, Hebraice S82CM, modo est jure- 
jurando adigere, interdum vero obsecrare. Solebant 
judices talem dpxiapudy adhibere, ut aut testibus 
testimonium aut reis confessionem exprimerent, An- 
other formula of the same kind is mentioned in John 
ix. 24. “The judge adjured the witness, who, by a 
simple Yea and Amen, made the oath his own.” 

By the living God.—Not in the sense of 
“pointing Thee” to Him, but in that of putting 
the oath as in His presence, and in view of Him 
as the judge and avenger. The living God Him- 
self was invoked as the witness and the judge of 
any untruth, Heb. vi.13; x. 81—Thou hast said, 
«lx as.—An affirmation (ver. 25), and consequent- 
ly an oath. The conduct of Christ is not inconsis- 


tent with ch. v. 34, since in the present instance the 
Lord was placed before the constituted authorities of 
the land, and acted as bound in law. “ Rationalists 
have understood the words of Jesus as implying: 
Thou sayest it, not I!” “He tells them now that 
He is the Christ.” Braune. 

The Son of God.—More fully reported in Luke 
xxii. 67, and ver. 70. From that passage it appears 
that the expression, Son of God, was not merely in 
tended as a further addition to the term Christ (de 
Wette), but meant to express the Christian idea at- 
taching to the latter designation. 

Ver. 64. Besides, x A 4 ».—A particle of transi- 
tion, intended to introduce a new statement, Luke 
xix. 27. ‘Not profecto (Olshausen), nor gwtn (Kuin- 
Gel), [nor nevertheless, as in the authorized Engl. 
version], but, besides, or over, beyond My affirmation 
of this adjuration.” Meyer.* Besides this, I shall 
henceforth manifest Myself as the Measiah over you; 
My Messianic glory shall appear before your eyea 
Thus, of His own accord did Jesus now add His royal 
testimony to the confession which He had been 
forced to make.—F'rom hence shall ye see.— 
The expression must not be limited to the final ap- 
pearing of Christ, but refers to His whole state of 

ion,—to that personal exaltation which reveals 
itself in the almighty power and universal influence 
exercised by Hirff throughout the course of history. 
—Sitting on the t hand cf power.—T jis 
Suydmews = NW=5N (Buxtorf, Lex. Talm., p. 
8855). Power, one of the main attributes of the 
Deity, here the abstract for the concrete, to indicate 
how, under this influence, His apparent impotence 
would at once be transformed into omnipotence. 
Acco to Ps. cx. 1, “sitting at the right hand” 
refers to the exaltation of the Messiah, and to the 
manifestation of His 8d; more ially to His 
share in the government of the world, in the form 
of festive rest and absolute supremacy.— And come 
ing in the glouds of heaven.—The expression 
does not merely refer to His final advent (de Wette), 
but to the whole judicial administration of Christ, 
which commenced immediately after His resurree- 
tion, but especially at the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and shall be completed in the end of the 
world. 

Ver. 65. Then the high-priest rent his 
clothes.—“‘ He rent his Simla, or upper garment 
(not his high-priestly robe, which he only wore in the 
temple; comp. Reland, Antig. ii. c. 1, ; 11. A 
mark of indignation, Acts xiv. 14; on occe- 
sions, of mourning (2 Sam. i. MDs and in this sense 
interdicted to the high-priest (Lev. x. 6; xxi. 10), 
but only on ordinary occasions. This prohibition, 
however, does not seem to have applied to extraordi- 
nary occurrences: 1 Macc. ii 14; Joseph. Bell. Jud. 
ii. 15, iv.” De Wette. The practice of rending the 
clothes on occasions of supposed blasphemy was 
based on 2 Kings xviii. 87. Buxt. Ler. p. 2146. 
Originally it was simply a natural outburst of most 
intense pain, such as grief or indignation, or of both 
these emotions. Hence it would be voluntary, and 
not subject to a special ordinance. But at a later 
period, when many of these outbursts were more 
theatrical than real, their exercise was regulated by 
special rules, according to Maimonides, quoted by 
Buxtorf, just as similar manifestations were 
the sulject of regulation in the medieval Church. 


* [So also Alford: “There shall be a sign of the troth of 
what I say, over and above this confession of mine."—P. 8.} 
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The rent made in the garment was from the neck 


downward, and about a span (palmus) in length. 
The body dress and the outer garment were left un- 


touched: “tn reliquis $ accommodatis 
sicher! al tadpet a int.” Hencera lud- 
Tia. urin: Here was an infallible high-priest ; 


was it duty implicitly to trust and to follow him ? 
An ent against the Romish conception of faith 
as a blind submission to the absolute authority of 
the Church and the pope.* 

He hath spoken b emy.—An explana- 
tion of his symbolical action, and at the same time 
the pronouncing of sentence, which, according to 
the law, would in such a case be that of death. 
On the supposition of their unbelief, and of their 
view that the statement of Christ was false, His dec- 
laration that He was the Messiah, as well as of the 
manner in which He sustained that office, would be 
peculiarly repugnant to them. But then, even on 
the high-priest’s own showing, it was he, and not 
Christ, who was guilty of blasphemy, since he had, 
in his authoritative capacity, obliged Jesus to take 
this oath. Thus the conduct of the judges them- 
selves led to what they regarded as the crime, which 
in tarn they condemned, thus condemning themselves. 
But viewed in ita true light and spirit, the presump- 
tuous high-priest alone and his compeers were the 
blasphemers. 

What farther need have we of witnesses ? 
—An involuntary admission that they were at a 
loss for witnosses. At the same time, it also im- 
plies that they wished to found the charge against 
Jesus solely upon His own declaration that He 
was the Messiah. In point of fact, a confession 
of guilt would render a further examination of wit- 
nesses unnecessary. Cainphas, however, presupposes 
that the members of the Sanhedrin shared his own 
unbelief. In his hot haste he takes this for granted : 
Behold, ye have now heard His blasphemy. 

Ver. 66. He is worthy of death.—<As they im- 
agined, to the law, Lev. xxiv. 16; comp. 
Deut. xviii. 20. A full statement of the sentence, 
which Caiaphas had already implied when he declared 
Jesus guilty of blasphemy. According to de Wette 
and Meyer, this was merely a preliminary expression 
of opinion on the part of the Sanhedrin, while the 
~ formal resolution was only arrived at next morning, 
ch. xxvii. 1. In our view, this sentence was already 
‘fall and final, although i point of form it may not 
have been quite complete. For, (1) the Sanhedrin 
had probably to be convoked in a formal manner ; 
(3) that tribunal was, according to Jewish law, pro- 

ited from investigating any capital crime during 
the night. Besides, all haste in pronouncing con- 
demnation was interdicted ; nor could a sentence of 
death be pronounced on the same day on which the 
investigation had taken place. Probably the San- 
hedrin may have wished to elude this provision by 
entering on the examination during the night. But 
this object was not in reality secured, since the Jew- 
ish day commenced in the evening. See Friedlieb, 
Archaeol. of the History of the Passion, p. 95. On 
other violations of the proper legal procedure in this 
case, see p. 87. (8) According to Roman law, a sen- 
tence pronounced before the dawn was not ed as 
valid (Sepp. Leben Jesu, iii. 484). (4) was 
most important, the Jews were required to couch 


*(The Edinb. ed. omits the last sentence, and turns 
Savurin, the well-known French Refurmed pulpit orator 
who died at the Hague in 1780, into Saurinues, as if he were 
some old Latin divine.—P. 8.) 


their sentence of condemnation in the form of a 
charge which they might hope Pilate would sustain ; 
for the Roman governor was required to confirm the | 
Jewish verdict of death (Joseph. Arch. xx. 9, 1). 
The ill-treatment of the Lord immediately afterward 
shows that the Sanhedrin regarded even this first sen- 
tence as final. “It is sad that many modern Jews 
are still found attempting to defend the sentence of 
death pronounced upon Jesus. Thus the Liber Nie 
aachon, ed. by Wagenseil, 1681, p. 50; and Satva- 
Dor, Histoire des Inatitutions de Moise et du Peuple 
Hebr., Paris, 1828, ii. 85. They maintain that Jesus 
was rightly condemned, because, 1. He a ted to 
Himself Divine dignity (Deut. xiii. 1), and because, 
2. His work and mission tended toward the over- 
throw of Judaism, the undermining of the authority 
of the highest tribunal, and consequently the ruin of 
the people. Compare, on the other hand, von Am- 
uon, Fortbild d. Christenth., vol. iv.’ Heubner. 
Ver. 67. Then they spit in His face.—With 
reference to the ill-treatment to which the Lord was 
subjected before the Sanhedrin, we must call to mind 
that, even in the house of Annas, He was struck by 
one of the officers (John xviii. 22). De Wette and 
Meyer are mistaken in supposing that this ill-treat- 
ment is recorded in another connection in Luke xxii. 
68. Manifestly the latte? E elist there refers to 
what had taken place at a period intermediate be- 
tween the first examination before Caiaphas and the 
final examination on the following morning, related 
in ver. 66, which describes this final mecting, in 
terms similar to the narrative of the first examina- 
tion given by Matthew. That the two meetings must 
have resembled each other, is evident from the cir- 
cumstance that the second was in part merely a re- 
petition of the first, certain formalities being now 
observed. There are, however, certain peculiarities 
about each of them. In reference to the account of 
the ill-treatment itself, we notice that the narratives 
of the various Evangelists supplement, but do not 
contradict, each other. In all probability, the spit- 
ting in His face occurred immediately after His con- 
demnation. It may be regarded as a consequence 
of the sentence, spitting being considered among the 
Jews as the expression of the greatest contempt 
(Deut. xxv. 9; Num. xii. 14), “This insult was 
punished with a fine of four hundred drachmas [the 
drachma being equal to about 15 American cents}, 
Even to spit before another was ed as an of- 
fence, and treated as such, by heathen also. Thus 
Seneca records that it was inflicted at Athens upon 
Aristides the Just, adding, at the same time, that 
with considerable difficulty one individual was at last 
found willing to do it.” Braune. But as those who 
were excommunicated were regarded as beyond the 
pale of the law, this expression of contempt was spe- 
cially applied to them (comp. Isa. 1. 6). According- 
ly, the members of the Sanhedrin may have consid- 
ered themselves warranted to take part in this man- 
ifestation of sanctimonious zeal, Their conduct 
served as the signal for bodily maltreatment on the 
part of the officers by striking Him with fists c 
scribed by the term coAagi¢e:y). The other 
particulars added by Matthew took place on a later 
occasion. From the narratives of Mark and Luke 
(see my Life of Jesus, ii. 8, p. 1477) we gather that, 
after the sentence pronounced by Caiaphas, Jesus 
was led through the hall, where the servants were 
warming themselves, into another prison, and that 
at the very moment when Peter denied Him for the 
third time. There the guard which was to watch 
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the person of Jesus till the final examination on the 
following morning, commenced to maltreat Him, as 
fully detailed in the Gospel by Luke. This 
was, therefore, different from the officers who had 
Jormerly insulted Him. The expression ¢6 Sdaxicay 
is generally referred to smiting with the hand [s0 
also in the E. V.: they smote Him with the 
of their youn ; but Beza, Ewald, Meyer, and others, 
apply it to smiting with rode.* Both renderings are 
equally warranted by the text. From Luke and 
Mark we infer that the sco which now took place 
was accompanied and followed by smiting with rods, 
Ver. 68. Prophesy unto us, Thou Christ.— 
The scoffing was directed against His prophetic dig- 
nity, or, as they supposed, the prophetic title 
which He claimed. According to Luke xxii. 64 
they blindfolded and then struck Him on the face, 
asking Him to hesy which of them had inflicted 
the indignity. itzsche interprets it as m ; 
Predict to us who shall smite Thee ; but in that case 
it would have been needless to have covered His face. 
As a prophet, He was to tell them what He could not 
see. The devilish fanaticism of the superiors had 
communicated itself to the lowest officials, and spread 
in the way of sympathy from the Jewish temple 
even to the Roman soldiers. The officers 
became a band of murderers around Him (see Ps. 
xxii.; the bulls of Bashan). : 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. Jesus, silent before His accusers, a living ex- 
pression of the truth, in its con form, a8 confi- 
dently relying on its eternal . Before His 
bright consciousness of truth al) testimonies 
melted away, as shadows and mist are chased by the 
rays of the sun. The last false testimony, for which 
the requisite number of witnesses had been procured 
Saran the expressions in Matthew and Mark dif- 

er in reference to it), could scarcely weigh against 
Hlim, since, along with the miraculous destruction of 
the temple, it spoke of its miraculous restoration. 
After all, it only implied that He asserted His 
ability to perform the works of the Messiah. Thus 
His enemies were ultimately obliged to try Him sim- 
ply upon the issue whether He was the Messiah. 
[his alone, of all the charges, now remained. In 
other words, they dared to set their own miserable 
authority against all the glorious evidences by which 
AS was accredited as the Messiah and the Son of 

2. Properly speaking, the saying of Christ, “ De- 
stroy this temple,” etc., which two years previously 
He had uttered at the time of the Passover, properly 
meant—You seek to kill Me; kill Me then: I shall 
rise again. It was the curse of their fanatical dul- 
ness and misunderstanding, and of their false hear- 
ing, that they converted this very saying into a 
charge on which they condemned Him to death. 

8. The ancient Church allegorically interpreted 
Christ’s silence before the secular and the ecclesias- 
tical tribunals, as implying that He answered not’ a 
word because, as poor, guilty sinners, we must and 
would have been silent at the judgment-seat of God. 
But the tribunals of Caiaphas and Pilate could only 
in point of form and appearance serve as an emblem 
of the judgment-seat of God. In reality, they exhib- 
ited the fact, that the secular and religious authori- 


* (Comp, the Crit. Note No. 8, p. 490.—P. 8.] 


ties of the ancient world were wholly devoted to the 
service of and hence given up by the Lord 
to the judgment of self-condemnation. On the other 
hand, however, this judgment of self-condemnatica, 
which sinful humanity executed upon itself in con 
demning the Christ of God, is the sentence which 
Christ by His silence took upon Himgelf as the woe 
of humanity, in order to transform, by His sympathy 
and self-surrender, the punishment of the world into 
an expiatory atonement. 

4. Christ, the Son of God.—“ The former title 
was probably mentioned first, because, as it did 
not embody the real ground of sccusation, the hi 
priest may have expected that Jesus would more 
readily assent to the query when couched in that 
form. For, even in the eyes of such a tribunal, the 
mere claim to Messiahship could not by any possibil- 
ity be ed as a crime d ing of death, se 
long as no attempt whatever had been made to prove 
the falseness of the assertion. All this appears still 
more plainly from the narrative as given by Luke, in 
which the question, ‘ Art Thou then the Son of God ? 
is put separately from the other, ingly called 
forth by the announcement that they would see Him 
sitting on the right hand of the power of God.— 
Many, in fact most Jews at that time, understood that 
title (Son of God) as only referring to the Messianic 
kingship of Jesus, without: ing with it the 
idea of eternal and essential Sonship. Caiaphas 
evidently intended this expression to imply some 
thing more than the former designation of Chris. 
He and the Sanhedrin wittingly attached to it the 
peculiar meaning which, on previous ions, had 
been such an offence to them (John v. 18; x. 83); 
and Jesus, fully understanding their object, gave a 
most emphatic affirmation to their inquiry. Of all 
the testimonies in favor of the divinity of Christ, this 
is the most clear and definite.” Gerlach. 

5. The testimony and the oath of Christ.—Calmly 
did He utter the reply which insured His death. 
The Faithful Witness (Rev. i.) did not falter or fail 
And at the very moment when He surrendered Hin- 
self to an unrighteous judgment unto death, did the 
full consciousness of His kingly glory burst upoa 
Him. 

’ 6. By the sentence of the Sanhedrin, the people 
of Israel rejected their Measiah, apparently with all 
due observance of legal forms (although in contre 
vention of several legal ordinances), but in utter vio- 
lation of the spirit and import of the law. Thereby 
the nation rejected itself, and destroyed the theocrat- 
ical and political import of its temple. See Eph. it 
15. It was in reality the Sanhedrin itself which, by 
condemning Jesus, condemned the temple, the city, 
the theocracy, and the whole ancient world. 
this sentence of death upon the Lord, the world can 
only recover in and through the new life in Christ. 

1. Besides, I say unto you, etc.—On the right 
hand of power—of the majesty of God, Ps. ex.— 
“Jesus here announces to His judges the judgment 
of His future advent. He intimates that henceforth 
they were to be continually visited by dreadful visions 
of His sovereignty. They would ever see Him. 
Wherever omnipotence would manifest itself, there 
would He also appear along with it, since all its op- 
erations should be connected with His kingdom. 
Above all the clouds which were to darken the sky, 
would He ever and again appear as the light of new 
eras, as the morning star, and the sun of a brighter 
and better future,—and that from this time onward, 
until the final revelation of His glory over the last 
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@ouds which would ascend from a bu world” 
Leben Jesu). ‘These words of our Lord show that 

coming in the clouds of heaven referred not only 
na ae and vrata ni the last day, but 

to the events an ifying His re- 
eae typifying 

8. With this grand utterance the Lord Jesus di- 
rectly met His enemies on the very ground of Scrip- 
ture to which, in their hypocrisy, they had appealed. 
The reference here is to the prediction of Daniel, in 
ch. vii. 18, concerning the glory of the Son of Man; 
hence also the final application of this prophecy to 
noe who from the first had referred it to 


9. We might reasonably have expected that, af- 
ter Christ had been condemned by an ecclesiastical 
tribunal on the charge of blasphemy, such accusa- 
tions would not again have been laid by or before 
any who professed to be His disciples, but that all 
such questions would have been left to be settled by 
the Lord Himself. But the Inquisition has pursued 
the path first trodden by Caiaphas. The Church of 
Christ must commit the judgment upon such sins to 
God Himself, while the State may enact such laws 
against blasphemy and crimes of sacrilege as it may 
deem necessary for the well-being of the land. 

10: The last council of tionalism in its full 
and fina] blindness, an antitype of similar councils in 
the Christian Church. 

11. The agra Sean Jesus, as predicted in Isa. 

Gerlach: ‘“‘ Condemned as a blasphemer, He 
was treated as an oudlaw, and exposed to every indig- 
bity and attack.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The Son of God surrendered into the hands of 
sinners.—The holy Judge before the iniquitous judg- 
ment of the world.—The judgment of the world upon 
the Judge of the world: 1. The false witnesses over 
against the Faithful Witness of God; 2. the criminal 
occupying the seat of the high-priest, and the High- 
Priest standing in the place of the criminal; 3. blas- 
phemy in the garb of zeal for God, and the loftiest 
praise of God designated as blasphemy ; 4. the sui- 
cide of the worldin the sentence pronounced upon 
the Prince of life, and the life of the world in the read- 
iness of Christ to submit unto death; 5. the picture 
of hell and the picture of heaven in the insults heap- 
ed upon the Lord.—The judgment of man on the Sa- 
viour (a judgment of God): 1. The world given up 


to complete and full blindness and guilt unto death ; | ber 


2. the Son of God given up to complete and full suf- 
fering, and to love of redemption.—In the judgment 
of that of God is ever present. It appears 
either: 1. By means of the judgment of man; or else, 
2. beyond and above the sentence of man.—How fre- 
quently have spiritual tribunals pronounced their own 
sentence |—False witness as ually developing and 
appearing in the course of history.—The misappre- 
hensions of fanaticism the source of its mistakes.— 
The holy silence of the Lord, a most solemn divine 
utterance: 1. Concerning the guilt of the world, and 
His own innocence; 2. ar piceeme, Ned implacableness 
and His gracious compassion.—The holy utterance 
of the Lord after His aa f silence.—His oath; in 
taking it, Jesus, the Eternal One, swore by Himself 
og xlv. 23).—The oath of Jesus the seal of truth.— 

he Faithful Witness who seals and confirms all that 
God has said, 2 Cor. i 20; Rev. iii. 14.—The as- 


sumed appearance of zeal, and genuine holy indigna- 
tion.—* What further need have we of witnesses ? ” 
or, how malice always betrays itself.—* Héreafter 
(or, henceforth) ye shall see;” or the roll of thun- 
der in the distance.—Christ’s abiding consciousness 
of His royal rank as appearing in, and standing the 
test of, the hour of its severest trial—The appeal of 
Christ to His own judgment-seat as unto the tribunal 
of God.—The insults offered unto the Lord, or the 
bitter mocking of Satan in the fury ef man.—How 
hell seeks to scoff at the King of heaven.—The dark 
shadows which ever follow hypocritical religiosity: 
1, It is always connected with coarseness and rude- 
ness ; 2, it seems to take pleasure in satanic malice 
and love of mischief.—How ingenious fanaticism has 
ever proved in calling for the torments of hell, while 
boasting that i¢ alone possessed the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven.—Infectious character of the evil ex- 
ample set by spiritual leaders.—The peace of Christ 
ae that dreadful ie like the moon above 
dark lowering clouds.—The long and anxious hours. 
—Daniel in the lion's den; Christ among ti 
and serpents.—The spiritual prison-house.—W hen 
led before the secular authorities, He was set free 
from the authority of the spiritual rulers.—The sor- 
row and pain which the enemies of the Lord pre- 
pared for themselves, when inflicting pain upon Him, 
—The moral desolation which, from the beginning to 
the end, ever accompanies a spurious zeal for reli- 
gion: 1. It falsifies and perverts testimony; 2. it 
applies the law nst truth and righteousness ; 3. 
turns judgment into mockery of judgment; 4. it 
transforms the ministers of justice and the people 
into lawless murderers; 5. it involves even the secu- 
lar power in its guilt and ruin.—Moral rudeness also 
in the service of the evil one-—Moral rudeness, the 
delight and the instrument of hypoeritical cunning. — 
The sufferings and the gentleness of Jesus amidst the 
coarse rudeness of the world.—The sufferings of the 
members of Christ (His martyrs) amidst the coarse 
gibes of the world.—The covering of the face of Je- 
sus a sign that, even while setting Him at nought, 
they dared not encounter the light of His eyes.—The 
spitting in His face a scoffing of the highest person- 
ity and individuality, implying at the same time 
self-rejection of their own human individuality.—An 
emblem also of all sin, as it tends to efface per. 
sonality.—The impotence of human and satanic mal- 
ioe against the triumphant self-consciousness of the 
Divine Saviour.—The heavenly pattern of perfect 
patience and endurance.—The sins which He there 
bore, He bore for all, and for us among the num- 


Starke :—Canstein: Even the true Church and 
its whole solemn assembly may err and fail, if they 
set aside the word of God, Ex. xxxii. 7-10.—We 
may “follow” Jesus, yet not in the right spirit or 
manner.—Danger of fellowship with men, of the 
world (Peter warming himself by the fire of coals). 
—If we are weak, we must avoid fellowship wi 

those whose intercourse might have a tendency to 
render us still more weak.—Solemn ordinances of 
God against false witnesses, Ex. xxiii. 1; Deut. xix. 
18. But these wicked judges not only admitted, but 
even suborned false witnesses.—While seeking to 
entangle Jesus, ‘they entangled themselves.—Can- 
stein; Even the most sacred ordinances of God are 
capable of being desecrated by men.—Zeisius : The 
enemies of Christ at one and the same time ac 
cusers, witnesses, and judges: thus frequently even 
in our own day.— Quesnel : A most vivid picture of 
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what envy still does every day against the people 
of God.— Hedinger : Attend, O my soul; thy Saviour 
suffers for the false witness of thy yaa pe for thy 
hypocrisy, ete.—When wicked rulera and judges oo- 
cupy the high places, vile persons will always be 
found ready to lend themselves as their tools.—Zei- 
sius: If the words of Christ, who was eternal Wis- 
dom and Truth, were perverted, why should we won- 
der that His servants and children suffer from simi- 
lar misrepresentations ’—The testimony of Christ af- 
ter His silence ; similarly, may we not remain silent 
when the glory of God or His truth are in question. 
—Zeisius: The confession that Christ is the Son of 
God, to this day the rock of offence (to Jews, Turks, 
heathens, and unbelieving professors of Christianity). 
—VJudicial blindness of the servants of Satan in de 
claring truth to be blasphemy, and blasphemy truth. 
—Canstein: by this Christ expiated the sins which 
are committed in judicial procedures.—Zeisius ; The 
spitting upon Jesus, etc., the expiation of our sins, 
that our faces might not be ashamed before God, but 
that we might obtain eternal honor and glory.— 
Quesnel: You who adorn and paint your faces, be- 
hold the indignity offered to the face of Jesus, for 
our sakes !—The members of Christ should yilling- 
y and readily submit to every kind of scorn and in- 
sult.—Men dare to insult the Almighty as if He 
could be “ blindfolded.” 

Gerlach :-—While Peter denied Jesus, He con- 
feased before Caiaphas that good confession by which 
our souls are saved.—Here we behold Jesus taking 
a solemn and judicial oath, to the effect that He was 
the Son of God ; which He still farther confirmed by 
adding that they would see Him again in the glory 
of His exaltation, as Judge of the world, and as their 
Judge.—The vast contrast between Jesus, who enter- 
ed watching and praying into the temptation, which 
He had overcome within before He encountered it 
without, and Peter, who in self-confidence rushed 
into danger, without any preparation.—The insults 
heaped upon Jesus were not only the expression of 
the personal hatred of His enemies, but intended, if 
possible, completely to destroy His influence and po- 
— in popular estimation. 


eubner :—For our sakes, Christ had to go many 


a road of sorrow, surrounded by the band of the 
wicked. Let us count: 1. The road from Gethse- 
mane to Annas; 2. that from Annas to Caiaphas; 38. 
from Caiaphas to Pilate ; 4. from Pilate to Herod ; 5. 
from Herod to Pilate; 6. from Pilate to the hall of 
judgment (although Pilate lived in the Pretorium, 
the soldiers occupied another part ; hence it was not 
“from Pilate to the judgment-hall,” but from the hall 
of judgment to where:the soldiers were); 7. from 
thence to Golgotha. These sorrowful roads Jesus 
would not have been obliged to tread, had not our 
feet declined from the ways of God.—Christ led be- 
fore Caiaphas: the true High-Priest before the spu- 
rious, the Just before the pe ba the Innocent One 
before His bitter enemies, who had long before re- 
solved upon His death, John xi. 50.—A night trial. 
The prince of darkness himself presided unseen over 
this meeting.—The menibers of the Sanhedrin deceiv- 
ed themselves and each other by the tacit assump- 
tion of possessing divine authority.—{Rambach.) Let 
us not be deceived by the semblance of outward dig- 
nity and position, but seek grace to have our eyes 
opened so as to penetrate through the mist, and the 
pretensions of those who at heart are the enemies of 
Christ.—Christ was arraigned before two tribunals: 
. the ecclesiastical, which took cognizance of the first, 


and the secular tribunal, which took cognizance of 
the second, table of the law. We have transgressed 
both tables of the law.—They sought false witness: 
the sentence had been beforehand resolved upos. 
—Falsehood must enter into the service of mar 
der.— Though many false witnesses came: society 
abounds in venal instruments of iniquity.—Every 
false witness is in opposition to the holy God of 
truth; hence such will not only be put to shame, 
but even their false testimony must ultimately sab- 
serve the truth.—Calumny omits or adds (or per 
verts), as it may serve its purpose, so as to give false 
hood the semblance of truth.—It is the peculiar arti- 
fice of the evil one to mix some element of truth in 
every lie.—Thus have the enemies of revelation fre- 
quently perverted the Bible—The silence of Jesus: . 
1. Wise; 2. dignified; 8. putting His enemies to 
shame and emning them ; 4. conciliatory ;-5. a 
holy example to His followers. (The biographies of 
Franke, Rengeltaube, Boos, Zinzendorf, and others.) 
—The great and grievous damage often resulting from 
controversies is solely caused by our own premature 
and hasty conduct.—The solemn confession of Jesus: 
1. Wise and necessary: 2. holy and sacred; 3. hero 
ic, or unshrinking, 1 Tim. vi. 13; 4. unhesitating 
and decided; 5. an example to His martyrs.—The 
different bearing and relationship in reference to the 
truth (on the part of Jesus, of Pilate, of sana 
priests, of the false witnesses, of Judas).—N 

lese (but, besides), I say unto you. A most solemn 
thunder-call to His enemies. Its confirmation ap 
peared immediately on His death (the carkneag, the 
earthquake, etc.).—They who will not believe in the 
divine character of Jesus must soon experience it to 
their terror and confusion.—It is terrible to His en- 
emies, but most comforting to His friends.—The 
faithfulness of the Lord met by the mere semblance 
of the fear of God.—A painful and sleepless night to 
the Lord. Under the Old Testament, the high-priest 
was wont to spend the night before the day of atone- 
ment waking; so the true High-Priest also. A con 
solation this to sufferers during their sleepless nights. 
—Subordinates imitate their superiors and the high- 
er classes, 1 Cor. ii. 8.—The face of man the char 
acteristic and special index of his individuality ; to 
spit upon the face, is to set at nought the peculiar 
individuality of the man. In the present instance it 
was Jesus, His face was the face of God, John xiv. 9. 
His holy face, which angels adore, veiling their coun- 
tenances, was here insulted. A setting at nought of 
His person, and at the same time of His |p earce 
office. —Beware of a scoffing spirit, and of fellowship 
with scorners, Ps. i. 1—Alas! how frequently is 
Christ still set at nought among us, wittingly and un- 
wittingly, by neglect and contempt of His word, or 
by jokes and witticisms in connection with it! For 
the present He bears with it, but the time shall come 
when judgment will be passed upon those daring 
scoffers.—Let the reproach of Christ be our choicest 


adorning. 

J. W. Konig :-—What a change! In the night (of 
the nativity), when heaven descended upon earth, 
etc., the seraphim opened their song of joy and praise, 
etc. In this, the last night of His life, the Lord of 
heaven is set at nought.— Rieger :-—This questi 
whether Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
proves the testing-point of unbelief and worldly 
mindedness. He that believeth that Jesus is the Son 
of God overcometh the world.—Braune :-—No crim. 
inal has ever endured what Jesus had to suffer; at 
least in no other case have cruelty and malice been 
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so grievously at work.—As on that occasion, in the | Christ is made in the darkness of the world of this 
obseurity of night, so still, many an attempt against | life. 


SEVENTH SECTION. 


CHRIST AND PETER. 


Cuaprer XXVI. 69-75. 
(Mark xiv. 66-72; Luke xxii. 56-62; John xviii. 15-27.) 


69 Now Peter sat [was sitting] without in the palace [court, atAj]!: and a damsel 

70 came unto him, saying, Thou also wast with Jesus of Galilee [the Galilean].* But he 

71 denied before them all, saying, I know not what thou sayest. And when he was gone 
out into [going toward] the porch, another maid [c¢AAy] saw him, and said unto them‘ 
that were there, This fellow [man, otros] was also with Jesus of, Nazareth [the Naza- 

72,73 rene].6 And again he denied with an oath, I do not know the man. And after 
a while came unto him they that stood by [they that stood by came], and said to Peter, 
Surely thou also art one of them; for thy speech bewrayeth [betrayeth, or discovereth, . 

74 dyAov ce wot] thee. Then began he to curse* and to swear, saying,” I know not [I 
do not know, ov« ofa, asin ver.72] the man. And immediately the [a]® cock crew. 

75 And Peter remembered the word of Jesus, which said unto him [when he said],’ Before 
the [a] cock crow, thou shalt [wilt] deny me thrice. And he went out, and wept bit- 
terly. , 


1 Ver, 69.—(The €iw, without, plainly shows that aA 4 cannot mean here the palace itself, but the interior, qua- 
drangular and open hall, or court-yard, to which there was a passage (sometimes arched) from the front part of the house, 
called tUAWY or FpOavAroy, ver. 71; Mark xiv. 68. See Crit. Note on ver. 8 p. 459. The place where the Saviour 
stood befure Caiaphas was probably an audience-room on the ground-floor, in the rear oron the side of the court-yard.—P. 8.) 


3 Ver. 69.—[Literally after the Greek: rov T'aAsAaiou, which, in the mouth of the enemies of Christ in Judma, 


had a contemptuous meaning. So Julian the A 


tate uecd to call Christ, and he a rcported (although on insufficient au- 


thority) to have died with the exclamation: “Galilean, thou hast conquered!”—P. 8.] 
3 Ver. 70.—The altwy is doubtfal, as many authorities are against it. Still the fact that it 1s more difficult, speaks - 
In {ts favor, inasmuch as the avrof are not mentioned. [The English Version italicizes it; it may a3 well be omitted, 


being superfluous.] 


4Ver.711.—Avrots éxez [for Tots xe] is beet sapported. 

§ Ver. T1.—(Tov Na(wpaiov hana similar contemptaous meaning as Tod TadtAaiou, ver. 69, and Nasaraans, as 
well as Gulileuns became nicknames of the Christians.—P. 8.] 

6 Ver. 74.—[ To curse is somowhat ambiguous for caravadenariCery. The meaning Is: he invoked curses on 
himself in confirmation of the trath of his assertion, Lange: Da fing er an mit Bunnfluch (Verwinschung) und Hid 


sich eu cerechworen.—P., 8.) 


7 Vor. 74.—[This interpolation should be omitted, since it “destroys the proper connection, 


the preceding words.” (Conant.)—P. 8.] 


and gives a false sense to 


8 Ver. 74.—[All the fuur Evangelists omit the definite article before dAvAdKT wp for the reason stated in the note on ver, 


34, PP. 478.—P, §.] 


® Ver. 75.—[Inoov eipnxdtos, quod diverat, in the Vulgate and Syriac Version. 


as in the English Version, would require Tov eipnxdros. 
P. 8] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


On the manner and circumstances under which 
Peter gained access to the palace of the high-priest, 
see the Gospel of John. 

Ver. 69. Now Peter was sitting without.— 
“The expression ¢&w# must be taken relatively to 
the interior of the house in which Jesus underwent 
examination. In ver. 58 the term ow was used, 
because Peter is represented as going from the street 
into’the court.” Meyer. 

Ver. 69. A damsel,—i. ¢.,a female slave, as con- 
tradistinguished from the other mentioned in ver. 71. 
The former (who, according to John xviii. 17, ‘kept 
the door”) said: “Thou also wast with Jesus 


32 


To refer it to phuaros, 
The best authorities omit avrg, but Lange retains it— 


the Galilean ;”’ the latter: “with Jesus the Na- 
garene.” Both maids had gathered their informa- 
tion by hearsay; but, although ignorant, they were 
malevolently disposed. Probably the statement was 
made in both cases in malicious banter, or light ridi- 
cule, as the charge evidently led to no further con- 
sequences. 7 

Ver. 70. He denied before them all.—Before 
the servants of the high-priest and the officials.—I 
know not what thou sayest.—A mode of expres- 
sion which might be taken as denying the denial: I 
do not even understand what thou meanest. Of 
course this, however, implied a denial of the charge 
itself, although Meyer lays undue emphasis upon it 
when interpreting it: So far from having been with 
Him, I do not even know, etc. 
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out into (toward) the 
indirect denial, Peter began to feel the painfulness of 


his situation, and wished to go away, or at any rate 
to be nearer the door, so as to secure a retreat. But 
in order to conceal his intention of leaving, he con- 
tinued still for a short time in the porch. Accord- 
ingly, he went from the court or avAn7, which en- 


closed the house, toward the porch. In our opinion, 


the 6 xuvAd» refers to the same as the rpoavAtoy 


in Mark xiv. 68 (which Meyer denies). It was then 
that, according to Mark, Peter denied Jesus a second 
time, after having risen from warming himself at the 
fire. ‘‘ Another maid saw him (when going away), 
and (following him) said unto them that were there 
(probably the guard at the gate): Zhis one was also 
with Jesus the Wasgrene? Then the second distinct 
denial ensued, confirmed by an oath, and by the con- 
temptuous expression: “J do not know the man.” 
The circumstance that Peter made use of an oath is 
recorded by Matthew alone. The particle &1: prob- 
ably refers to the confirmation by the oath. 


Ver. 73. And after a while, they that stood 
by came and said to Peter.—Primarily referring 
to those who had been at the gate. But the lan- 
guage of the text does not prevent our understanding 
it to mean, that in the interval a number of persons 
had come from the court and joined the group. In 
fact, according to Luke, a considerable interval had’ 
elapsed, before general attention had been called 
forth and fixed on Peter.—Surely thou also art 
one of them.— An oath against the oath of Peter.— 
For thy speech also betrayeth thee.“ Beside 
other circumstances, by which the maid recognized 
thee. The pronunciation, the dialect, 7 AaAia of 
the Galilsans was defective in the utterance of the 
gutturals, so that no distinction was perceptible be- 
tween 8, 5, ™. Besides, the Galileans also pro- 


nounced the Wlike m.” De Wette. The pronun- 


ciation of the people of Galilee was uncouth and in- 
distinct ; hence they were not allowed to read aloud 
in the Jewish synagogues. The Talmudists relate a 
number of amusing anecdotes about the curious 
misunderstandings occasioned by the indistinctress 
of pronunciation in Galilee. See Friedlieb, p. 84. 

Ver. 74. Then began he.—He meets and out- 
does the asseveration ‘“‘ Surely,” used by the servunts, 
by beginning to invoke curses on himself and to 
swear. 

Ver. 74. And immediately a cock crew.—De 
Wette: “The statement in Mishna, Baba Karna vii. 
7, that fowls were not allowed to be kept in Jerusa- 
lem, is probably incorrect. It is contrary to what is 
related in Hieros, Erubin, fol. 26, cp. 1; comp. 
Lightfoot ad v. 34."—It was indeed contrary to the 
Levitical law of purity to keep fowls in Jerusalem, 
because these animals pick their food in dirt and 
mud, and might thus occasion the defilement of sa- 
crifices and other dedicated offerings. But is it like 
ly that the Roman soldiers in the castle of Antonia 
would care for such Jewish ordinances® And even 
with reference to the Jews, we read that the Sanhe- 
drin had on one occasion ordered a cock to be stoned, 
because it had picked out the eyes of a little child, 
and thereby caused its death. (Szpp, Leben Jesu, ini. 
475.)—Plinius observes that the second crowing of 
the cock Yaris eae place during the fourth 
watch of the night. Friedlieb, p. 81. 

Ver. 75. Thou wilt thrice deny Me.—Bencel 
hag, in his Gnomon, given the following satisfactory 


Vers. 71 and 72. And when he was going 
After his first and 
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explanation of the fact, that the Gospels speak only 
of a threefold denial on the part of Peter: “ Abnege 
tio ad plures plurium interrogationes, facta uno paro- 
zysmo, pro una numeratur.” By dint of that pres- 
sure of the letter at the expense of the import and 
spirit of history, which is so common with a certain 
school of critics (Leben Jesu, ii. 3, 1490), Strauss 
and Paulus have maintained that the Gospels record 
more than three denials on the part of Peter (Paulus 
speaks of eight distinct denials). But a closer in- 
quiry shows that the three occasions are spccially 
and separately enumerated in the Gospels :— 

First denial—Immediately on entering the palace, 
John xviii. 17, and on the charge of the maid who 
kept the door. According to Matthew (ver. 69), in 
the court; according to John and Mark, at the fire, 
where the servants warmed themselves; according 
to Luke, by the light of the fire. 

Second denial.—According to John’s narrative, 
Peter was still standing by the fire and warming 
himself, probably. with the design of covering a 
speedy retreat by assuming the appearance of un- 
concern, According to Matthew, he was now about 
to leave, when another maid attacked him, and peo- 
ple gathered around him in the porch. Luke reports 
one of these bystanders as already expressing the 
general feeling in the words: “Thou art also of 
them.” . 

Third denial_—Again Peter had tarried for some 
time in the porch. The false oath which he had 
taken had allayed the rising indignation of the peo- 
ple, when another fancied that he recognized him by 


‘his specch. Soon the servants declared that his 


speech betrayed him. Such a recognition would in- 
volve imminent peril of life. For, according to John, 
a relative of Malchus maintained that he had seen 
him in the garden with Jesus. Then Pcter began to 
curse and swear, and immediately the cock crew (a 
second time), reminding and warning him. It ap- 
pears that he had scarcely given any heed to the 
first crowing of the cock (Mark). 

[On the different accounts of the threefold denial 
of Peter compare also the tables in the Greek and 
English Harmonies, ANDREWS’ Life of our Lord, p. 
491 sqq., and the remarks of Alford on Matt. xxvi. 
69-75, 4th ed. (p. 268 sqq.). These minor variations 
with essential coincidences proye the independence 
of the Evangelists and confirm the truth of their 
narrative. ‘‘ Whether we can arrange them cr not, 
being thoroughly persuaded of the holy truthfulness 
of the Evangelists, and of the divine guidance under 
which they wrote, our faith 1s in no way shaken by 
such discrepancies. We value them rather, as testi 
monies to independence: and are sure, that if for 
one moment we could be put in com possession 
of all the details as they happened, each account 
would find its justification, and the reasons of all the 
variations would disappear. And this I firmly be 
lieve will one day be the case.” Alford (p. 269, in 
the 4th edition, where he corrects the errors of the 
corresponding note in the former edition).—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. This picture of the denial of the Lord as ex- 
hibited by the fall of that disciple who had been the 
first to confess Christ, has its peculiar and eternal 
import in the history of the Church. Hence we 
should study it: 1. In the source and antecedents of 
this denial; 2. in its various phases and stages; & 
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in the repentance which followed, and which led tu 
the only true and lasting spiritual confession. 

2. The fall of Peter a significant type of the Rom- 
ish Church. 

8. The look of the Lord, recorded iu the Gospel 
of Luke, in its historical and in its eternal, ideal im- 
port for the Church. 

4. The deep sorrow and suffering of the Lord 
caused by the denial of Peter, in its lasting import 
for the Church. : 

5. Peter went out into the black night, but not 
as Judas into the darkness of despair. Weeping 
bitterly, he awaited the dawn of another and a better 
morning. The angel of mercy accompanied him on 
that heavy road to spiritual self-condemnation which 
issued in the death of his old man, more especially 
of his former pride and self-confidence. And thus it 
came that he really accompanied Christ unto death, 
though in a very different and much better sense 
than he had intended. His repentance had to be 
completed,—he had to obtain peace and reconcilia- 
tion from the mouth of Christ Himself, before he 
could offer the requisite satisfaction for his guilt to- 
ward man by making such a grand confession as 
would efface and obliterate the offence of his grand 
denial. It deserves special notice, that this progress 
of repentance and conversion in the case of Peter 
may serve as the prototype of the economy of gen- 
uine grace; while this procedure was reversed in the 
case of Judas, who wished first to offer human satis- 
faction before those enemies whose guilt he had shar- 
ed, but who failed, in that manner, to come to Christ, 

[6. Worpsworrn: “Even soon after he had re- 
ceived the Holy Communion Peter denied his Master. 
But he repented and was pardoned. Hence then we 
may confute the Novatians, who refuse to restore 
those who fall into grievous sin after Baptism and 
the Holy Communion. And St. Peter’s sin, and the 
sins of other saints, are written in Holy Scripture 
that we may not be high-minded, but fear; and that 
wher we fall into sin we may repent. The grace 
given in the Holy Communion was tmproved by St. 
Peter into the means of godly repentance; but it was 
perverted by Judas to his own destruction.. It was 
used as medicine by the one; and was abused into 
poison by the other.” But the presence of Judas at 
the institution of the Lord’s Supper is a matter of 
critical uncertainty (comp. John versus Luke) and of 
inherent improbability. The weight of patristic au- 
thority is in favor of his presence; but some of the 
best modern harmonists and commentators, as Meyer, 
Tischendorf, Robinson, Lichtenstein, Lange, Wiese- 
ler, Ellicott, and Andrews, deny itgnd assume that 
the traitor left the paschal supper before the institu- 
tion of the eucharist, for which in John’s narrative 
we can find no place for insertion prior to the depar- 
ture of Judas.—P. 8.] 


IOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Internal connection between the denial of Peter 
and the condemnation and injuries which Christ suf- 
fered at the hunds of His enemies.—The denial of a 
disciple the most poignant sorrow to the Lord in the 
midst of His confession. —The Faithful Witness and 
. the unfaithful disciple.-—The denial of Peter interve- 
ning between his former and his later confession, or 
different kinds of confession.—The causes of the de- 
nial of Peter: 1. Self-exaltation on account of his 
former confeasion; 2. morbid desire after confes- 


sion beyond the measure of the strength of his faith; 
3. want of sufficient maturity for the confession in 
life and in deed.—The giddiness and the stumbling 
of Peter, before his actual fall: 1. He underrated and 
neglected the warnings of Jesus; 2. he exalted him- 
self above his fellow-disciples;>3. he neglected the 
proper preparation by watching and prayer; 4. he 
voluntarily and presumptuously rushed into danger. 
—How it deserves special notice, in the fall of Peter, 
that he had attempted to come forward as a witness 
for Christ with a conscience that was not void of 
blame and offence.—The sad after-history of the 
sword assault upon Malchus; or, how frequently 
times of fanatical defence of the faith are followed 
by seasons of open denial.—How it could come to 
pass that a poor maid, standing at the gate, could 
terrify into a denial htm to whom the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven had been promised.—The triumph 
of the fear of man over that of God the source of de- 
nial.—He who tempts the Lord ison the way to de- 
ny Him.—The fatal boldness which rushes into the 
battle-field without having been sent:'1. Its portrai- 
ture as here presented: it wante a proper call, pro- 
per weapons, and proper spiritual courage. 2. Its 
fate: despondency, defeat, and the most imminent 
peril of soul.—How those who confess Jesus have to 
endure the most varied temptations to deny Him.— 
How the children of the world and the ministers of 
darkness combine, in the spirit of the evil one, to 
change our confession into a denial of Christ.—The 
unfailing mark of the disciples in their language and 
tone, also the indication of their fate: 1. It is .to 
their highest spiritual benefit, if they are faithful; 2. 
or, again, to their shame and confusion, when they 
turn aside from the Lord.—The gradation of guilt in 
the denial of Peter: 1. Ambiguous evasion (a sup- 
posed unimportant falsehood); 2. distinct denial with 
a false oath: “I know not the man” (contemptuous- 
ly); 3. awful abjuration, with solemn imprecations 
upon himself.—Every ban pronounced upon genuine 
Christians, an imprecation, in confirmation of the de- 
nial of Christ.—Peter did not wish to forsake the 
Lord, but he would fain have attempted to save both 
Jesus and himself by crafty policy.—In his view, 
everything formed part of this policy: the evasion, 
the false oath, and even the imprecations, were in- 
tended 4o carry out this plan.—How, as “ the Faith- 
ful Witness,” the Lord has expiated even the denials 
of His honest disciples, into which they have fallen 
through weakness.—How the faithfulness of Christ 
alone restores the unfaithfal servant from imminent 
judgment: 1. Only His faithfulness: (a) in His gra- | 
cious warning; (6) in His look of compassion and 
love; (c) in giving that warning and rousing sign (the 
rovane ot the cock); (d) in His readiness to restore 
again the fallen disciple. 2. Blessed effects of that 
faithfulness on the part of Jesus: “He went out, 
and wept bitterly.”"—-The warning tokens in nature, 
as accompanying the warning and rousing voice of 
the Spirit.—The repentance of Peter a constant call 
to repentance in the Church.—The marks of genuine 
repentance: 1. All the pride of self-righteousness 
ceases and is given up; 2. it is connected with a 
going out from the world; 3. it is characterized by a 
going forth with tears through night to light.—Bitter 
weeping, or a broken and contrite heart, the evidence 
of reconciling grace.—How the humiliation of the 
heart and the grace of our God always meet a& eye 
to eye: 1. True humiliation and humility find no 
other resting-place than the loftiest height, even the 
grace of God; 2. the grace of God descends and rests 
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only in the lowest depth, even the broken and con- 
trite heart.—Divine grace transforming the fall of 
Peter, as formerly that of David, into the introduc- 
tion to a genuine and thorough conversion.— Will 
the so-called Romish Peter ever go forth from the 
palace of the high-priest, where he has denied Jesus, 
to weep bitterly ? 

Starke :— Hedinger: Self-confidence and pre- 
sumption bring sorrow.— Marginal Note by Luther : 
Peter may have thought that his untruth could not 
injure any person, while it might profit him and in- 
sure his safety, and hence that it was lawful, or at 
least a matter of small moment; but he soon ex- 
perienced what consequences the commencement of 
sin entailed.—Cunsiein: The fear of death.—Zeisius - 
Observe how sin grows and increases when it is not 
resisted. Therefore, be very careful to resist it in its 
commencement.—To stumble is human, to rise again 
Christian, to persevere in sin is devilish. 

Lisco :— The denial of Peter.—1. Its source. (a) 
Its more remote pccasion : (aa) transgression of the 
injunction of Jesus, John xiii. 36; (65) neglect of 
the admonition, Matt. «xxvi. 41. (5) Its deeper 
ground: (aa) unbelief in the word of the Lord, ver. 
86; (55) confidence in the strength of his love to Je- 
sus and in his own firmness of will; (ec) proud pre- 
sumption in the midst of danger. 2. The denial it- 
self. (a) Manifestation of his fear of man, thought- 
leas haste, and impotence. (6) Starting-point: a lie. 
(c) Gradual and increasing development: at first 
merely a denial, then a false oath, and at last impre- 
cations upon himself. 38. The conversion. (a) The 
crowing of a cock and the look of Jesus awaken him 
to a sense of the real state of matters. (5) He per 
ceives tue truthfulness and faithfulness of Jesus, and 
his own weakness. (c) Godly sorrow and repentance. 
—Thus we also learn from this history, how a man 
may be restored after having sudly declined and 
fallen into grievous sin. 

Heubner :—Peter was here in the midst of a mul- 
titude of the ungodly.—The disciples of Christ can- 
not be long hid when among the men of this world. 
—Isa. xix. 18: the language of Canaan.—The more 
poignant our repentance, the more sweet and precious 
afterward the enjoyment of grace.—Wherein consist- 
ed the denial of Peter? 1. It was not a determined 
denial of the heart, nor a final or thorough renuncia- 
tion of Jesus; 2. it was a concealment of his faith 
and allegiance, a denial of his discipleship.—Survey 
of the conduct of Peter: 1. It involved deep guilt; 
2. grade of that guilt—(a) not a sin of malicious in- 
tent, (5) but of weakness.—In the sin of Peter, Jesus 
had to our human weaknesses.—Application: 1. 
The fall of Peter reminds us of the weakness of our 
own hearts, against which we must always be on our 
guard, despite our better feelings and aspirations; 2. 
a call to self-examination; 3. we must learn to place 
our whole confidence in the grace and intercession 
of Jesus. Hold fast your faith. 

Braune :—Even down to the maid who guarded 
the gate, the servants of the high-priest were involved 
in the sin and injury committed against the Saviour. 
—Peter wished to do better than the other disciples, 
who all forsook Jesus and fied, but fell lower than 
they.—The world knows well how to remind us of 
such sword-cut, or how to avenge supposed or real 
injury.—These Jewish servants seem to lave been 
proud of their pure pronunciation of the e;. 
similarly, most of us try to shine and to outshine 
others.—After that, Peter also strengthened his bre- 
‘thren, as the Lord commanded him.— Godly sorrow 


worketh, ete.—From the Lord Jesus comes forgive 
ness of sin. 

H. Miller :—Peter warms his hands and feet, 
while in the meantime, however, the heart freezes so 
far as the love of Jesus is cohcerned.—If a man for. 
sakes the way im which the Lord calls him to walk, 
and seems to.slink into corners, etc., he is outside of 
God’s protection, and the devil has power over him. 
—If thy foot offend thee, etc.—He who warms hin- 
self by the fire of the ungodly, will deny Christ along 
with the ungodly.— AAlfeld :—He that walks in his 
own strength, will assuredly meet with a speedy fall. 
— cba :—Why did Peter recover from his fall, and 
not Judas? 1. Because their sims differed; 2. be 
cause their repentance differed. 

[QuesneL :—Every one carries in him the poasi- 
bility of renouncing Christ.—There is nothing on 
which we can depend but the grace of God.—One 
temptation unresisted seldom fails of bringing on ap-, 
other and a third.—Peter joins perjury to infidelity. 
Let the example of an apostle make us tremble.—A 
small matter (a mean servant) makes us full when 
God does not support us; a small matter (the crow- 
ing of a cock) raises us again, when His grace makes 
use of it.—P. 8. 

{Burkitt :—The denial of Peter: 1. The sin: (a 
a lic; (6) an oath (perjury); (c) an anathema 
curse. 2. The occasion of it: (a) Peter followed 
Christ afar off, from fear and frailty ; (6) he kept 
bad company with the enemies of Christ ; (e) pre- 
sumptuous confidence in his own strength and stand- 
ing. 38. The repetition of the sin. If we yield to 
one temptation, Satan will assault us with more, and 
stronger: progress from bare denial to perjury and 
thus to imprecation. 4. The vating circum- 
stances: (a) the person thus falling, a disciple, an 
apostle, the chief apostle, a special favorite of Christ; 
(5) the person denied, his Master, his Saviour and 
Redeemer, who just before had washed his feet and 
given him the sacrament; ©) the company of high- 
priests, and scribes, and elders, and their servants 
before whom Peter denied his Master; (d) the time 
of the deniul, but a few hours after the communion; 
(e) the smallness of the temptation: a mere question 
of a servant girl, a door-keeper. Ah, Peter, how 
unlike thyself art thou at this time, not a rock, but a 
reed, a pillar blown down by a woman’s breath, 0 
frail humanity, whose strength is weakness !—In 
most of the saints’ falls recorded in Scripture, eicher 
the first inciters or the accidental occasions were wo- 
men. Adam, Lot, Sampson, David, Solomon, Peter. 
A weak creature may be a strong tempter.—-The re 
covery and repentance of Peter: 1. Its suddenness. 
His sin was has and sudden under a violent pas- 
sion of fear, contrary to his settled purpose, and 
hence much sooner repented of. 2. The means of 
his repentance: (a) the crowing of a cock; (6) 
Christ’s looking upon Peter with an eye of mercy 
and pity which melted his heart and dissolved it into 
tears ; (c) Peter’s remembrance of Christ’s prediction 
with a close application of it to his conscience. The 
manner of his repentance: (a) it was secret, he went 
out (vere dolet qui sine teste dolet ; solitariness is most 
agreeable to an afflicted spirit); (4) sincere, he wept 
bitterly ; (c) lasting and abiding, showing its effect 
on the whole subsequent life of Peter. “ History 
(tradition) reports, that ever after, when St. Peter 
heard the crowing of a cock, he fell upon his knees 
and mourned; others say, that he was wont to rise 
at midnight and spend the time in penitent devotion 
between cock-crowing and day-light. And the Pa 
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pists, who love to turn everything into superstition, 
began that practice of setting a cock upon the top 
of towers, and steeples, and chimneys, to put the peo- 
ple in mind of this sin of Peter and his repentance 
by that signal” (d) The repentance of Peter was 
attended with an- extraordinary zeal for the service 
of Christ to the end of his life.—P. 5.] 
[Similar reflections and improvements in Mart- 
rHew Henry, Git, Doppringr, A. Ciarxe, TH. 
Scott, and other practical English commentators. 
We add the last of the “ Practical Observations ” of 


Tomas Scott: “If any have fallen even in the most 
dreadful manner, let them think of Peter’s recovery 
and not despair; and let them recollect the words 
of Christ, as well as their own sins; that their tears, 
confessions, and humiliations may be mingled with 
hope. And let us all frequently remember our past 
follies, and manifold instances of ingratitude; that 
we may learn watchfulness, humility, caution, and 
compassion for the tempted and fallen, by the expe- 
rience of our own numerous mistakes, sins, and re- 
coveries.”—P. 8} 
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EIGHTH SECTION. 


JESUS AND HIS BETRAYER—JUDAS AND THE HIGH-PRIESTS. 


Onaprer XXVIL 1-10. 
(Mark xv. 1; Luke xxii. 66—xxiii. 1; John xviii. 28.) 


1 When [But, 5é] the morning was come, all the chief priests and [the, oi] elders of 
2 the people took counsel against Jesus to put him to death: And when they had bound 
3 him, they led hem away, and delivered him to Pontius Pilate the governor.’ Then 

Judas, which [who] had betrayed* him, when he saw that he was condemned, repented 

himself [regretting, perapeAnOeis},* and brought again [brought back] the thirty pieces 
4 of silver to the chief priests and [the] elders, Saying, 1 have sinned in that I have be- 
trayed the innocent‘ blood [I sinned, or erred, in betraying innocent blood, jpaprov 
mapadovs alza abaov|.© And they said, What ts that [tt] to us? see thou fo that [7]. 
And he cast down the pieces of silver in the temple, and departed [withdrew, or isolat- 
ed himself, dvexwpyoe],* and went [away hence] and hanged himself. And the chief 
prieste took the silver pieces, and said, It is not lawful for to put them into the treasury, 
because it is the price of blood. And they took counsel, and bought with them the 
potter’s field, to bury strangers in. Wherefore that field was called, The field of blood, 
unto this day. Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy [Jeremiah]’ the 
prophet, saying, And they took the thirty pieces of silver, the price of him that was 
valued [priced],® whom they of the children of Israel did value [priced, Gen. xxxvii. 
28; Zech. xi 12,13; Jer. xviii. 1; xix. 12; xxxii. 6 ff]; And gave them for the 
potter’s field, as the Lord appointed me [to me].* 


© & a3 oo Or 
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1Ver.2-{Te nyeudvi, here= exitpoxos, procurator, which was the proper official character and title of 
Pilate; but Hyeuev is a more general term whfth applies to praconsnis, legates, or procurators, Hence governor 
may be retained.” Vulgate and Besa translate: flaca (but this title belonged to the President of Syria {Luke if. 2), Pi- 
late's superior); Castallo: preéori (in the wider acceptation of early Roman history); Tyndale, Coverdale, Cranmer, 
Genevan, Blshope’: deputy (but this fe used for dvOURraros, proconeul, in Acts xiil. 7, 8, 12; xviil. 12; xix. 88); 
po eee eo (correct, but not so generally intelligible as governor); Luther: Landpfleger; Ewald and Lange: 

alter.—P. 8. : 

2 Ver.3.—Mapasovs seconiing to B, L., cursive MSS., Lachmann, (and Tregellea, Tischendorf and Alford retain 
the usnal reading: sapadi dovs.] 

3 Ver. 3.—(It {s worth while to mark {n the translation the difference betaveen weTauéAoual, fo change one’s care, 
and netavoéw, to change one's mind or purpose, and thus between the repentance of Peter, who abhorred the cause, 
his ain. and the remorse of Judas, who shrunk back from the effect; or the godly sorrow which leads to life, and the world- 
ly regret whieh leads to death.—P. 8.) . 

4 Ver. 4—In place of @@ wow (snnocent) some manuscripts and translations read 3(nacoy (righteous), which has 
too little authority. 

& Ver. 4.—[So in aceordance with the coneise earnestness of the Greck, and the state of Judas. “Thé fewer words the 
better.” Similarly Ewald: ch shindigte abergebend (better: cerrathend] unschuldiges Bilut,.and Conant: JI sinned, 
ete. But Lange: Ich habe gefehit, ete. J erred ; Luther: Jch habe tibel gethun, I did ertl, which draws a nice distine- 
tion between blundering and sinning, and fs perbaps better suited to the case of Judas, who, Jike Gain and Saul, had no 
real sense of sin itself in {ts horrible guilt and enormity, and hence no true repentance, but shrunk back in dismay from 
the consequences of sin. The Greek hua peer however, admits of both translations. Comp. Lange's Zxg. Notes. 
Coverdale correctly omits th" article before innocent, but the other older English Versions unmeaniagly profix it—P. 8.]} 
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© Ver. 5. ares Inys streas on dvexwpnce, and translates: sog sich surisck (einstedlerioch én die Oede). See bis 


Beeg. Notes.— 


7 Ver. 9.—Jeremiah is left out by several eursive MSS. and In the Syrinc and Persian translations. Cod. 22, and others, 


read Zaxaplov. 


(Cod. 22 is an inferior MS. of the eleventh century, aud can therefore bardly claim any authority. 


On the dificulty of the true reading, ace the Zxreg. Notes.—P. 8.} ; 
® Ver. 9.—(So Conant, who substitutes priced for ralued, to retain the verbal correspondenee between price and 


priced asin the Greek THY TinmY TUU TETIUAMEVOD. 


ten, welchen schdtsten, cte.—P. 8.} 


Comp. Ewald, who translates: den Schats des Geachits- 


® Ver. 10.—(Zuveragé wot, either appointed to meas Scrivener and Conant propose, or commanded me, as 


Coverdale has 
xxviii. 16—P. 8. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


. Ver. 1. When the morning was come.—The 
formal meeting of the council must have taken place 
after six o’clock in the morning. The night of His 
betrayal into the hands of the high-priests was past, 
and the morning of His betrayal to the Gentiles had 
dawned. The deed, commenced in the night, was 
sufficiently developed and matured to be finished in 
clear day-light— AN the chief priests and the 
elders of the people took counsel.—This meet- 
ing of the Sanhedrin, which Luke describes in his 
Gospel, was intended at the same time to meet all 
the forms of law, and definitely to express the grounds 
of the charge against Jesus. But, as we have al- 
ready seen, in point of fact, it only served to cover 
those violations of the law into which their reckless 
fanaticism had hurried them. One of the main ob- 
jects of the Sanhedrin now was, to present the 
charge in such a light as to oblige Pilate to pro- 
nounce sentence of death. Accordingly, they agreed 
on the following course of procedure: 1. They de- 
manded the absolute confirmation of their own sen- 
tence, without further inquiry into their proceedings 
(John xviii. 80). 2. Failing to obtain this, they ac- 
cused Jesus as King of the Jews, #. ¢., as Messiah, in 
the. ambiguons, semi-religious and semi-political sense 
of that title. 38. When [aveordin to John) Jesus re- 
pudiated the political character of His kingdom, they 
preferred against Him the charge of making the re- 
ligious claim that He was the Son of God. But as 
_ the effect of this accusation proved the very opposite 
from what they had expected, they returned to the 
political charge, now threatening Pilate with laying 
before the Emperor the fact that Jesus had made 
Himself a king. No doubt the general outline of 
this procedure was planncd and sketched m the meet- 
ing of the Sanhedrm. Of course, they could not have 
foreseen that Pilate himself would offer them the 
means to overcome his opposition, by setting Jesus 
and Barabbas before them on the same JeveLl—All 
the priests, elders, and scribes.—[ Matthew men- 
tions only the first two of these three classes, but 
Luke, ch. xxii. 66, adds also the scribes.—P.8.] “Be- 
sides their common hatred, each of these three estates 
had their own special motive for hostility to the Lord. 
The priests were indignant that He should lay greater 
stress on obedience than on sacrifice; the elders were 
offended that He judged traditionalism by the stand- 
ard of revelation; the scribes, that He contended 
against the service of the letter by the spirit of the 
word, In a thousand different ways had they felt 
their prejudices shocked, and their ambition and 
pride humbled. At last the hour of revenge had 


iv The appointed me of the Authorized Version is susceptible of another meaning. Thus ecerrect ch 


searcely probable that they would have conducted 
Him, with such formalities, from the prison-chamber 
to the upper hall of the high-priest’s palace. Ac- 
cording to the Talmud, sentence of death could only 
be pronounced in the Gazith (the council-hall on the 
temple-mountain). See Friedlieb, p. 97 (who, how- 
ever, questions the correctness of this statement). 
At any rate, it would appear indispensable that a 
formal meeting of the Sanhedrin should assemble ® 
on the temple-mountain " (Leben Jesu, ii. 3, p. 1786). 
On Sabbaths and feast-days the Sanhedrin met in an 
uncovered space, which was enclosed by a wall, in 
the vicinity of the court of the women, and not in the 
Gazith. In ordinary circumstances, judicial matters 
were not carried on upon the Sabbath-day. “Hence, 
notwithstanding the studied semblance of legality, the 
whole procedure was characterized by irregularity and 
violence.” Wichelhaus, p. 211. 

To put Him to death.—The resolution had 
been finally taken during the night, and their pres- 
ent object was to put that sentence and the charge 
against Jesus into proper form, as a means toward 
the cng in view. 

Ver. 2. And when they had bound Him, 
they led Him away.—They bound Him, cven 
when they first seized Him (xxvi. 50; John xviii. 12). 
These fetters He also still bore when led from Annas 
to Caiaphas (John xviii. 24). They seem to hate 
been removed during His examination before Caia- 
phas. After that they appear to have been again put 
upon the Lord. Now they proceed in a body (Luke) 
to hand over to the Roman procurator Him whem 
they had condemned. They calculated upon produe- 
ing, by their formal procession in a body, so early in 
the morning, and that on the first day of the feast, 
the impression that Jesus had committed some fear- 
ful and unheard-of crime. For this purpcse they 
now put Him again m fetters. Besides, this carly 
ard pompous procession would tend to terrify the 
friends of Jesus among the people, and to anticipate 
any possible movement in His favor. If Pilate had 
once sentenced Jesus, there would be less cause for 
apprehension on the score of a populartumult. “The 
procession of the Sanhedrin passed from the council- 
chamber across the temple-mountain, in a northerly 
direction, toward the palace of the governor, which 
lay at the northern base of the temple-mountain. As 
the house of the high-priest was situated on the 
northern slope of the Upper City, or of Mount Zion, 
and a lofty archway Iced across the valley of the Tyro- 
pon, connecting the tcmple-mountain with Mount 
Zion, it seems probable that Jesus may, before that, 
have been brought in formal procession acress this , 
high archway into the ccuncikchamber cn the tem- 
ple-mount. As we may assume that Herod, the ruler 


come. Thus they led Him before their supreme ; of Galilee, resided, during his stay at Jerusalem, in 
council. The language used by Luke (xxii. 66) ' the palace of Herod, which also stood on the northern 
seems to imply that they led Jesus, in formal proces- ' slope of Mount Zion, Jesus must afterward have again 
sion, from the palace of the high-priest into fhe been led from the hall of judgment, on the temple 
council-chamber, on the area of the temple. It is | mount, across that archway and back—a spectacle 
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of ignominy and woe.” (From the author’s Leben 
Jesu, ii. 3, p. 1502.) 

And delivered Him.—The original rap¢de- 
«ay contains an allusion to the second great betray- 
al of the Saviour. ‘After Judea became a Roman 
province (upon the deposition of King Archelaus), 
the Sanhedrin no longer possessed the jus gladii. 
Comp. John xviii. 31.” Meyer. ; 

Pontius Pilate.—The sixth Roman procurator 
of Judwa, and successor of Valerius Gratus. He held 
this office for ten years during the reign of the Em- 
veror Tiberius (Joseph. Antig. xviii. 4, 2). -His arbi- 
trary conduct, however, led to repeated risings of the 
Jews, which he suppressed by bloody measures (Jo- 
seph. Antig. xviii. 8,1; De Bello Jud. ii. 9, 2). He 
was accused before Vitellius, the Preses of Syria, 
who deposed and sent him to Rome, to answer before 
the Emperor for his administration. He was proba- 
bly deposed from his office the same year as Caiaphas 
from the priesthood—in 36 p. C. (er. Dion.). Ac- 
cording to Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. ii. '7,and the Chronic. 
of the first year of Cajus, he committed suicide dur- 
ing the reign of Cajus Caligula. The opinion enter- 
tained of him by the Jews was affected by their fanat- 
icism on the one hand, and on the other by his proud 
contempt of the Jewish nation. He affords one of 
the earliest instances of that antagonism between the 
Roman and heathen spirit of the world and Jewish 
fanaticism which, under the administration of his 
successors, attained such immense proportions, and 
at last burst forth in open war for independence. 
The bitter and derisive contemptuousness which he 
ever and again displayed, led to frequent conflicts 
with the leaders of the Jews, in which the ob@fnate 
determination and cunning of the latter generally se- 
cured the victory. This aversion to the Jews made 
it easier for him to take a favorable view of the cause 
of Jesus. To this must be added, the moral impres- 
sion produced by the person of Jesus, the religious 
awe which the mysterious religious character of the 
‘Messiah evoked, and the warning of his wife. Under 
the influence of such feelings, he made unmistakable 
efforts to withdraw Jesus from the vengeance of His 
enemies, whose minds and motives he easily read, or 
at least sought to avoid having any part in His con- 
demnation. Hence he sent Jesus to Herod, placed 
Him side by side with Barabbas, solemnly washed 
his hands, presented Him to the people after He had 
been scourged, etc. But he was too weak and un- 
righteous to pronounce what he must have felt a 
righteous sentence, and boldly to adhere to it asa 
matter of duty, instead of resorting to these numer- 
ous paltry devices. Hence also his carnal and devil- 
ish wisdom was overmatched by the superior cunning 
and skill of the Jewish priesthood. Pilate may serve 
as a type of the complete unbelief, worldly-minded- 
ness, and morally impotent civilization of the ancient 
Greek and Roman world. According to the word of 
the Lord Himself, Pilate was guilty, but his sin was 
less than that of the priesthood which had delivered 
the Christ into his hands (John xix. 11). Ordinarily, 
Pilate appears not to have been so yielding. Philo, 
legatio ad Caj.: “‘ His disposition was unyiclding, nor 
was he moved to leniency toward daring malefactors.” 
For the literature and history of Pilate, comp. Danz, 
Unw. Worterbuch, sub Pontius Pilate. On the de- 
fence set up by some writers for Pilate, see Heub- 
ner, Com. p. 434, note, See also especially, Lavater, 
‘* Pontius Pilate, or Human Character in all us 
Phases.’ Winer, art. Pilate [and other Bibl. En- 
cyclop.]. The apocryphal tales connected with Pi- 
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late are recorded in the “Acta Pilati.” They are 
of a twofold character: 1. Such as were invented by 
Christians ; 2. such as were of heathen origin, defam- 
atory in their nature, circulated in the schools by 
order of Maximinus about the year 311. See Heub- 
ner, p. 427. The introduction of “ Pontius Pilate” 


in the Creed shows that in the mind of the Church 


he was regarded as representing the ancient world, 
and in general the spirit of the world. 

The governor, 7)y«udéyv:,—the more general 
term. The more special designation of the office 
was ¢xitpoxos, procurator. Winer: “The offi- 
cial title of procurator or eparch was given to the 
chiefs of administration—commonly Roman knights 
—who were appointed along with the governors both 
of imperial and senatorial provinces, and whose duty 
it was to attend to the revenues of the imperial treas- 
ury, and to decide on all legal questions connected 
with this department. Occasionally they occupied 
the place of governor in smaller provinces, or in dis- 
tricts which had been conjoined with larger prov- 
inces, but were separately administered, when they 
had the command of the troops stationed in their 
district and administered the law even in criminal 
cases; the president of the province retaining, how- 
ever, the superintendence of such administration, and 


being empowered to receive and hear accusations 


against the procurator. Comp. Joseph. Aniig. xviii. 
5, 2; xx. 6,2; Bell. Jud. ii. 14, 3.”"—After the ban- 
ishment of Archelaus (six years after Christ), when 
Judea and Samaria were conjoined with the prov- 
ince of Syria, the government of Palestine was ad- 
ministered by a procurator. This governor of Pales- 
tine generally resided at Caesarea, by the sea; but 
during the Passover he was in Jerusalem, whither 
the male population of the whole country flocked, 
and where it was his duty not only to preserve order, 
but also the prestige of the Roman power. If the 
presidents of Syria were in Palestine, they, of course, 
exercised sovereignty in the country. In to 
succession of the procurators, which was interrupted 
by the reign of Herod Agrippa from 41-44, see Wi- 
ner, art. Procurator, and K. von Raumer’s Palestine, 
p. 338 et seq. 

Ver. 8. Then Judas ... when he saw.—He 
might readily learn that Jesus had been condemned, 
But he also saw it, from the procession in which the — 
Pharisees conducted Jesus to Pilate, which could © 
have no other object than to secure His condemna- 
tion— Repented himself (regretted, felt sor- 
row, remorse).*—This repentance was not genu- 
ine, as occasionad by the consequences of his deed, 
but false, as caused by these consequences, and these - 
alone. It seems, then, that he had not anticipated 
such an issue. This circumstance has frequently 
been adduced in support of the idea, that the object 
of Judas in betraying the Lord had been‘to induce 
Him to display His majesty and glory as the Messiah. 
But in that case we would have expected that his re- 
pentance. would lead him now to cling to Jesus. Yet 
he seems to have expected that, as on former occa- 
sions, 80 now, Jesus would miraculously deliver Him- 
self from the power of His enemies; and that in any 
case he would have his own honor promoted by the 
turn things would take (see above). Moreover, by 
the very fact, that after His betrayal Jesus surren- 
dered Himself unto death, Judas was filled with ter- 
ror and anguish, seeing in this the fulfilment of 
Christ’s prediction, and an indication that all His 


** (Comp, Crit. Note on ver. 3, p. 501.—P. 8.) 
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other sayings, notably that concerning His betrayer, 
would also be fulfilled. Reckoning in his own mean 
way, Judas cxpected an ordinary result; and the fact 
that all his anticipations proved so utterly false, and 
the issue proved so entirely extraordinary, filled his 
mind with awe. 

And brought beck the thirty pieces of sil- 
wer.—The way of spurious penitence in contradis- 
tinction to the genuine repentance of Peter. His first 
disposition is to attempt some outward rectification 
of his deed in the sight of men, without previous hu- 
miliation before God, and seeking of refuge with 
Him. In connection with this, it is also a question 
whether he did not also entertain the hope of a still 
higher reward for his betrayal. The second stage 
and feature is expressed in the word dvexeépyce, 
the force of which is too little understood [and not 
adequately rendered in our authorized version by 
“he departed”). It conveys to us the idea that “he 
retired or withdrew” into solitude—desolation, a 
desert ylace—“and went away thence and hanged 
himself.""—The third stage was that of absolute de- 
spair. ‘The precise time when Judas brought back 
the thirty pieces of silver is not mentioned. But 
from the circumstance that Matthew connects it with 
the leading away of Jesus unto Pilate, we infer that 
he approached the priests and elders during the time 
of their appeal to the Roman governor, and the trans- 
actions connected with it. We can readily conceive 
that many opportunities for this may have offered, 
when they were not otherwise engaged, as, for exam- 
ple, during the examination before Herod. - 

Ver. 4. I (have) erred.*—Luther translates 
juaptov here: I have done (did) evil; de Wette 
jes the authorized Engl. Version]: I have sinned, 

he word bears either construction. Accordingly, 
we prefer rendering it, I (have) erred, which seems to 
express the mind and the views of Judas more fully. 
The desire to make his guilt appear as small as pos- 
sible is also evident from the explanation which he 
offers of his conduct.—In that I betrayed inno- 
cent blood, ¢. ¢., that by my betrayal I have caused 
the bloody death of one who is innocent, This ad- 
mission may be taken as a grand testimony in favor 
of the innocence of Jesus, which must be added to 
that of Pilate, and to the indjrect testimony of the 
Sanhedrin itself, which could prefer no other accusa- 
tion against Jesus than that He had designated Him- 
self the Messiah and the Son of God. If Judas could 
have recalled any circumstance, however trifling, which 
might have cast a shadow upon the Lord, we may 
readily believe he would gladly have appeased his 
conscience in that manner. Still this declaration about 
innocent blood cannot in any way be construed into 
the testimony of a penitent disciple. It seems to us 
that, in his remorse and ish, Judas, with his 
carpal millennarian views, would now view Jesus in 
the light of an innocent enthusiast. The balance of 
evidence is strongly against the reading alua 5{- 
MaLOV. 

What is it to us? see thou to it!—Bengel: 
Impii in facto consortes post factum deserunt, d 

Ver. 5. In the temple.—Meyer rightly calls at- 
tention to the distinct and definite meaning of the 
expression. “It is neither beside the temple (Kypke), 
nor in the council-chamber, Gazith (Grotius), nor is 
it equivalent to é» r@ iepg (Fritzsche and others) ; 
but—as the term vads always implies, and in the 


* [So Dr. Lange translates in his Version: Jch 


be ge 
ferlt, See the Critical Note ‘on ver. 4, p. 50L.—P. 8. ? 
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sense which every reader must attach to the preposi- 
tion ¢»—in the temple-butlding, i. e., in the holy place 
where the priests were. Thither Judas now cast the 
pieces of silver. In his despair, he had 
where priests alone were allowed to enter.” If, as 
seems probable, this took place on the morning of 
Christ’s death, we can readily understand how he 
found the temple empty, and thus was able to cast 
down the money in the sanctuary, as a testimony 
against the hierarchy. ‘There lay that blood-money, 
the price of the betrayal of innocent blood, from 
which the field was called, Zhe field of blood—a tes- 
timony against Israel.” Hengstenberg, Christologie, 
iii. 2, p. 464. 

And he withdrew himself (anchorite-like into 
solitude), and went away hence.—We have here 
not one movement of Judas, but two: the verb ave- 
x @pyoe is separated and distinguished by «ai from 
&xeA Oy, and the latter indicates the going away 
from the deed, which had been designated by aveyd- 
pnoe. From the locality where his suicide took place, 
we may infer that he had first attempted to retire 
from the world, and to lead a life of penitence as an 
anchorite in the valley of Gehinnom. But his despair 
allowed him no rest, and he committed that awful 
deed which the religion and the history of his people 
(Saul, Ahithophel) alike condemned. 

And hanged or strangled himself.—Meyer 
(following de Wette) observes: ‘“‘We must not be 
led by the statement in Acts i. 18 to attach any other 
than its primary meaning to the word andyxopua 
(such as, he was consumed by anguish of conscience, 
Grotius, Hammond, Heinsius, etc.), as the only one 
whi accords with the simple historical narrative. 
To reconcile the difference, it is generally assumed, 
that after having hanged himself, Judas fell down 
headlong. In that case, Matthew would simply have 
recorded one part, and Luke the other, of his sad 
end (thus Kuinoel, Fritzsche, Olshausen, ete.). This 
cutting in pieces of the narrative, is, however, not 
only arbitrary, but unsupported by Acts i. 18, which 
does not even explicitly record the fact of a suicide,” 
etc. Accordingly, Meyer supposes that there were 
two different traditions about the end of the betrayer, 
the relative historical value of which cannot be ex- 
actly determined, bearing to the end that “ Judas had 
met with a violent and fearful death, in a manner 
which tradition variously represented as suicide by 
hanging (Matthew), or as falling headlong and burst- 
ing asunder in the midst (Acts i 18), or finally, asa 
swelling of the body, and crushing by carts and wag- 
ons (Papias according to (@cum.).” In considering 
this question, we must, in the first place, avoid being 
confused by the apocryphal legend. (See the passage 
in Winer, art. Judas, Note 4.) Next, we must bear 
in mind the different point from which Matthew here, 
and Peter in Acts i. view the same event. Matthew 
simply records the successive stages of Judas’s de- 
spair, terminating in suicide by hanging himself. Pe- 
ter, on the other hand, views the death of Judas as 
the condign reward of a wicked part, in opposition to 
the part of the apostleship which he was to bave ob- 
tained. Viewed in this light, Judas bad first volun- 
tarily gotten the reward of iniquity, and ultimately 
(involuntarily) a field, upon which he fell dying, all 
his bowels gushing out. That the words of Veter do 
not mean that Judas had purchased a field with the 
thirty pieces of silver, appears from the rhetorical 
character of his address, in which he assumes a know- 
ledge of the facts of the case, and by the ae sora | 
clause, added to the words: he purchased—ard / 
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ing headlong, etc. The expression, “ ” or 
gained for himself, is ironical, with special reference 
to the circumstance that he hanged himself in the 
field which was afterward purchased for the thirty 
pieces of silver. Accordingly, we adopt the view 80 
vividly sketched by Casaubonus. That writer sug- 
gests that Judas (according to Matthew) hanged: him- 
self over a precipice in the valley of Gehinnom. The 
branch broke, or the rope was torn, and Judas (ac- 
cording to mS report of Peter) fell down headlong 
and burst asunder. Winer, indeed, carpingly objects, 
that the effects described by Peter could in that case 
only have resulted if the body had fallen on jagged 
pieces of rock. But we may safely leave a criticism 
which is driven into difficulties in search of rocks, 
among the rocky valleys around Jerusalem. 

Ver. 6. It is not lawful.—Wetstein: Argu- 
mento ducto ex Deut. xiii. 18. Sanhedr. fol. 112.— 
Thus unconsciously condemning their own hypocrisy 
who had paid this same price of blood. 

Ver. 7. And they took oounsel ;—1. ¢., re- 
solved in council. No doubt this took place ee the 
crucifixion, although soon afterward.— And bought 
the potter's field.—Evidently a well-known place. 
A field used for potteries would, of course, be a waste 
and comparatively valueless spot.—To bury stran- 
gers in.—The expression does not refer to Jews from 
other countries (as Meyer supposes), who in a reli- 
gious point of view were not strangers, nor to pro- 
fessing heathens, who were left to themselves, but to 
Gentile proselytes (of the gate), to whom a certain 
regard was due, while priestly exclusiveness would 
not allow them to repose in properly consecrated 
graves. Thus, even in this act of cheap charity’and 
pious provision on the part of a Sanhedrin which 
slew the Lord of glory, Pharisaism remained true to 
itself. The price of blood and the field of blood are 
declared quite suited for “strangers.” The field of 
blood, or Aceldama (Acts i. 19), is on the steep face of 
the southern hill, opposite Mount Zion, which bounds 
the valley of Ben Hinnom. Tradition points out the 
spot. ‘‘In a corner where some graves or natural 
caves, in a semi-dilapidated condition, are found, is 
the Aceldama or field of blood of tradition. In sup- 
port of the accuracy of this view, I may state, that 
above it there is a considerable stratum of white clay, 
where I repeatedly observed people working. Euse- 
bius and Jerome are the first who mention the tradi- 
tion in the Onomasticon. This place of sepulture, 
which till the fourteenth century belonged to the 
Latins, became afterward the property of the Arme- 
nians. Probably it ceased to-be used for interments 
since the last century, although it is impossible exact- 
ly to determine the date. A vaulted sepulchre in 
a rock, or rather a cave, served to indicate the ldcal- 
ity of the field of blood.” Krafft, Zopogr. of Jerus., 
p. 198.—The field of blood adjoins “ the Hill of Evil 
Counsel,” where Caiaphas, according to tradition, 

a country house, in which the death of 
Jesus had been resolved upon (Matt. xxvi. 3). Braune 
confounds this with the Hill of Offence, on the south- 
ern top of the Mount of Olives. In the Middle Ages 
it was believed that the soil of the Aceldama had the 
power of consuming bodies in one, or at least ina 
few days. Accordingly, shiploads of it were, during 
the thirteenth century, transported to the Campo 
Santo at Pisa. 

Ver. 9. That which was spoken by Jere- 
miah the prophet.—De Wette observes: “ Neither 
this nor any similar is found in Jeremiah. 
Accordingly, some Codd. and Versions omit these 


words. But a similar passage occurs in Zech. xi. 12. 
Hence Cod. 22, Syr. p. in m. read Zayapiov. But 
even Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, and Augustine found 
the common inca which, in fairness, cannot be 
disputed. Origen, Homil. 35, supposes that the pas- 
sage is found in an apocryphal book of Jeremiah, 
Jerome found the passage in an apocryphal writing 
of Jeremiah, which a Nazarene showed him, but he 
thought it was borrowed from Zechariah. To us it 
seems probable that the Evangelist has been misled 
by the statement in Jer. xviii. 2, to name that pro- 
phet instead of Zechariah. The quotation from 
Zechariah is freely made, the phraseology being dif- 
ferent both from the Hebrew text and from the 
Sept.” The following are various attempts at re- 
moving the difficulty: 1. It was a mistake of memory 
(Augustine)*; 2. the reading “‘ Jeremiah” is spuri- 
ous (Rupert von Deutz, etc.); 3. it occurred in a work 
of Jeremiah which has been lost (Origen, etc.) ; 
4, it was an oral statement of that prophct (Calovius, 
etc.); 5. the Jews have expunged the passage from 
the book of Jeremiah (Eusebius). “If the passage 
has been found in an Arabic book, or in a Sahidic or 
Coptic lectionary, these must be regarded as inter- 
polations from our passage.” Mever.t—In reference 
to the above, we remark,—1. That it is very improb- 
able our Evangelist should have confounded the pro- 
phecies of Zechariah—with which he evidently was 
quite familiar, quoting without naming them, as in 
xxi. 5; xxvi. 3l1—with those of Jeremiah. 2. It 
seems impossible to identify the passage before us 
with Jer. xviii. 2, since it contains no reference to a 
purchase on the part of the prophet. 38. On the 
other hand, however, we find a connection between 
the quotation of Matthew and Jer. xxxii. 8, especially 
ver. 14: “Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, the God of 
Israel, Take these evidences [letters], this evidence 
of the purchase which is ed, and this evidence 
which is open, and put them in an earthen vessel, 
that they may continue many days. For thus saith 
the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, Houses, and 
Jields, and vineyards, shall be possessed [in German, 
purchased) again in this land.” These words must 
be taken along with ver. 8, where the Lord com- 
manded the prophet to act in this manner. These 
words are now paraphrased by the Evangelist, in 
connection with materials furnished by Zechariah and 
by Jewish history, so a8 to exhibit the wAnpeois of 
what the prophet intended to convey, viz., that the 
boldest purchase should yet be made, by which the 
price set upon the Messiah would be given for a pot- 
ter’s field to be a burying-place for pious pilgrims, 
The meaning of the quotation is as follows: At the 
command of the Lord, Jeremiah bought a field at 
Anathoth, at a time when Jerusalem seemed to be in 
the hands ofthe king of Babylon, in order thereby 
symbolically to express the idea that Jerusalem was 


* (Adopted by Alfurd: “The citation Is probably quoted 
from memory and inaccurately.” He refers to similar mis- 
takes in the papa of Stephen, Acts vil. 4, 16, and in Mark 
if. 26. Wordsworth ents the Gurdian knot ina manner dl- 
rectly opposite, though equally unsatisfactory, viz.; by the 
bold dogmatic assertion that the name of Jeremiah is here 
purposely substituted for that of Zechariah to teach us that 
all prophecies proceed froin one daria gee that the prophete 
are merely channels, not sources, of the Divine trath. But 
this object could bave been reached much better by substi- 
tuting the Moly Spirit or the Scripture for the name of the 
writer —P. 5. 

t ue Lange might have added a sixth attempt to solve 
the difficalty, viz.: that the book uf Jeremiah, being actually 
arranged by the Jews as the first of all tho prophets (Baca 
Bathra), gave its name to the whole body of their writings, 
So Lightfoot and Scrivener.—P. 8.] 
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still a place of hope, and that it had a blessed future 
in store. Thus unconsciously had the Sanhedrin, by 
its purchase of the potter's field as a burying-place 
for strangers, symbolically and prophetically exprese- 
ed the idea that Jerusalem was yet destined to be the 
place of pilgrimage of countless worshippers. Thus 
they unconsciously .prophesied, as Caiaphas did, ae- 
cording to John xi. 50; and thus had they fulfilled 
the prediction of Jeremiah (vers. 15, 43, 44). 4. The 
Evangelist sums up in a brief sentence the grand 
thought of Jeremiah (as he had done in ii. 23), re- 
ferring in it to Zech. xi. 12, without, however, inal 
that passage. There the typical Shepherd of the peo- 
oi of God (who is the same as Jehovah himself) has 
is price fixed by His sheep. They give it as thirty 
pieces of silver, the well-known price of a slave. 
Jehovah says: “Cast it to the potter, =xinadx : 
a goodly price that I was prized at by them.” (On 
the meaning of these obscure words, comp. the au- 
thor’s “ Leben Jesu,” ii. 3, p. 1494.) The Sept. adds, 
by way of explanation, “to the melting-pot.” (An 
anomalous explanation by Hitzig, mentioned by 
Meyer, who thinks he finds in it a rectification of the 
- and the punctuation of the text.) This is to 
imply that the money was impure, and required to 
be melted over again. 5. Matthew also distinctly 
alludes to Gen. xxxvii. 28—the purchase-moncy of 
Joseph when sold by his brethren. 6. Accordingly, 
the passage in question combincs four different quo- 
tations: (a) “ And they took the thirty pieces of sil- 
ver,” which is derived from the norrative, with a 
special reference to Zechariah ; (6) “ the price of Him 
that was valued "—also after Zechariah ; (c) “whom 
they bought of the children of Israel" , in the 
margin of the authorized version ]—after Gen. xxxvii; 
(d) “and gave them for the potter's field ’—the nar- 
rative of the text, with a special reference to Zechariah ; 
(e) “asthe Lord appointed tome” —the key of the whole 
passage, quoted from Jer. xxxii. 6, 8. They gave the 
whole price for which they bought and sold the Sa- 
viour for a potter’s field, to serve as a place of burial 
for believing Gentile pilgrims. Thus, while sealing 
their own doom, they have unconsciously made Je- 
rusalem a city of the future—but of a future which 
shall bring advantage to believing Gentile pilgrims— 
pee have purchased for them a resting-place in 
ea 


Ver. 9.. Of Him that was valued or priced, 
Tov tetipnuevov.—Meyer thinks that “the 
expression is intended to give the Hebrew "7°97 
(pretii). But the Evangelist evidently read "Q°7 
(cari, estimati), and applies it to Jesus as the valued 
One ar’ éfox7¥; Euthym. Zigabenus: rot warriyou 
Xpiarui, comp. Theophylact, and of late Ewald: the 
invaluably valuable One, who neverthéless was val- 
ued at so low a pfice.” This view implies not only 
that Matthew had intended closely to follow Zechariah, 
but that he had at the same time misunderstood and 
misrepresented him. It attaches to the verb tindw a 
twofold and a contradictory sense. The meaning of 
the words really is: “ of Him that was valued ”"—the 
sense favored by most critics, including de Wette 
and Hofmann. Nor is there any tautology about it, 
as the words $y ériufoavro aad mean: whom 
by valuing they purchased, or, whom they bought. 
Thus the expression, “of Him that was valued,” 
would scem specially to refer to the passage in Zech- 
ariah—the priests being the subject of the verb ér- 
uhoavro.—Whom they bought of the children 
of Israel (= Jacob).—This docs not mean that 
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Christ had been valued by the whole people (Haft 
mann); nor, at the instigation of the children of le 
rael (Meyer); nor, from among the children of Israel, 
t. ¢., for a man of Israel (Baumgarten-Crusius) ; but, 
bought from the children of Israel (Castellio, Luther, 
and others). Judas is here the representative of the 
whole treacherous nation ; and the alludes 
to the sons of Jacob, who sold Joseph.—F'or the 
potter’s field, «is +¢»,—for the purchase there- 
of. The allusion here to Zech. xi. 13 1s very slight. 
The passage in the prophet, “Cast it "xi2m->%” 
(and that, as appears from the sequel, in the temple), 
is rendered by the Sept. cis 7d xwveuriptoy, to the 
melting furnace. Hitzig proposes to read “1, 
the treasure, hence, Cast it intothe temple-tresrury. 
But, irrespective of the fact, that this is merely an 
arbitrary conjecture, it would give a wrong meaning, 
as the small price was to be treated with contcmpt, 
not with honor and distinction. Hengstenberg ex- 
plains it: Cast it to the potter = the executioner. 
But these two terms are certainly not identical. The 
potter forms the vessels for the temple, and puts the 
old into new forms. Accordingly, we conjecture that 
in the court of the temple, where the various vessels 
were arranged, there was a place bearing the inscri 
tion ‘‘ To the potter,” which was equivalent to “ ¢ 
melting furnace.” Into this receptacle, designated 
by its inscription, Jehovah directs the thirty pieces 
of silver to be cast.—Thus “to the old iron” cast 
the price, according to which they have valued Him 
as equal with “old iron.” Gerlach regards the thirty 
pieces of silver as the hire of a chepherd for a year. 
But it is well known to have been the price for a 
slave-—As the Lord appointed te me.— Referring 
not to the passage in Zechariah, but to the narrative 
of Jeremiah referred to, that the Lord had command- 
ed him, by way of symbol, to purchase the field as 
Anathoth. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. ON THE CHARACTER OF JUDAS, see Our previous 
remarks. For more detailed treatises about his call 
to the apostolate, comp. Heubner, Comment. p. 413 
On the defence set up for Judas by a section of the 
Gnostics and of the Menonites, and by some modern 
writers, see Heubner, p. 420. 

2. Tue Repgentaxce oF Jupas.—Terrible and 
mysterious as is the guilt, so awful and sad is the re 
pentance of the traitor, as it ultimately terminates 
in the blackness of despair. The ancients were wont 
to place it side by side with the penitence of Cain, as 
the counterpart of true repentance. Thus much is 
evident, that from first to last his penitence was un- 
healthy and godless. For its source and origin was 
not his guilt, but the consequences resulting from it 
(‘* when Judas saw that,” etc.). Secondly, in its course 
and progress it did not appear as repentance toward 
God, in the economy of salvation. We sce him seek- 
ing first to offer human satisfaction before the priests ; 
next, retiring as a penitent into solitude ; and lastly, 
casting himself, in his suicide, headlong into the 
abyss of despair. We note the opposite of all this 
in Peter. Here we have first bitter weeping, re 
pentance toward God, and return to Christ ; and then 
human satisfaction, offered in the strength of tlie par 
doned soul and in newness of life. Lastly, there is 
the sad termination in the case of Judas,—his 1 epen- 
tance being the sorrow of the world, which worketh 
death (2 Cor. vii. 10). At tae outset, he wants the 
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angers and sincerity in dealing with an offended 

qd which constitutes the grand characteristic of 
true repentance; during the course of it, that faith 
which flies for refuge to the sovereign mercy of God, 
who is able and willing to pardon; and hence, in the 
end, the victory of ‘hope and love over despair. 
Heubner remarks: ‘“‘ When the conscience of a sin- 

- per awakens and fills him with terror he is hopelessly 
lost if he lose faith—faith in the grace of God, who 
is able and willing to pardon, and faith in an atoning 
and all-sufficient Saviour. Hence it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to keep firm hold of faith.” However, in- 
genuousness and truth are the condition of ability to 
believe. He that doeth the truth cometh to the 
light. The same writer remarks: “Satan has two 
arts by which he seduces men. Before we sin he 
cries out: Spera / and after we have sinned: De- 
apera !” (See the quotation from Luther, Works, 
vol. xix. 1498.) 

3. Scicipe: Savi, AHITHOPHEL, Jupas.—‘ Suicide, 
if not frecly and voluntarily committed, but arising 
from physical disturbance, may expect pardon from 
God.” In his “ Zable-talk,” Luther expressly says 
(Walch's edition, ch. xlviii. § 18, p. 1039), “ that all 
cases of suicide are not condemned.” (Which may 
be added to Stiudlin’s History of the opinions on 
Suicide, p. 116.) Heubner: “ When suicide is com- 
mitted freely, and with full consciousness and reflec- 
tion, it is always the result of sinful esefangement 
and alienation from the Creator, and of despair in 
everlasting love. True, it is very generally also the 
consequence of gross sins which torment the soul, and 
of violent passions. These alone, however, do not 
lead men to their eternal downfall; it is unbelief 

salone. Hence it is that suicides are now so much 
more common.,’’—What makes suicide at once detest- 
able and horrifying is, in the first place, the false and 
wicked combination of the most extreme contradic- 
tions,—self-love and self-abandonment, deliverance 
and destruction, healing and murder, rebellion against 
God and forth-stepping to His judgment-bar; in the 
second place, the fact that the self-murderer perverts 
to his own destruction that moment which God had 
appointed to be the crisis of his perfected salvation 
(see Acts xvi. 27); in the third place, the circum- 
stance that the self-murderer, regardless of. conse- 
quences, anticipates and neutralizes, in a cowardly 
and wicked manner, the act of free surrender of the 
soul to God in death, which is its highest spiritual 
form (see the author’s Positive Dogmatik, p. 1248). 
Suicide is, so to sp the theatrical exhibition and 
full development of sin’s sclf-destructive nature, and 
i3 the natural type of eterna! sclf-condemnation. 
Truth accordingly must never in its testimony cease 
to war against suicide, regarded in itself; she cannot 
compromise with it, but must ever condemn it as 
the evidence of despairing unbelicf. But as suicide 
is often the result of bodily and mental weakness, 
the twin child of madness, we should deal with 
actual cases in a forbeuring, mild, and cautious 
spirit. We should act similarly in those cases where 
remorse in afterlife leads to suicide, though that act 
appears to be merely the natural consequence of the 
preceding heinous crime committed by the miserable 
persons. The spiritual suicide of Judas was con- 
summated in the moment of his treachery against his 
Lord and Master. Heubner’s statement: “ We may 
fall ever so low, if we only hold fast the faith,” is as 
liable to misconception as many similar remarks of 
Luther. Faith is ethical in its very nature, and can- 
not be separated from moral laws. Upon other 
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points connected with suicide, consult the Systems 
of Ethics. We should not return to the confessional, 
because the reserve of ungodly men and their brood- 
ing lead them to self-destruction; but we should, 
throughout the Evangelical Church, recommend the 
practice of a free confession of heart. 

4, APPROPRIATION OF THE Bioop-Monry.—“ Hy 
pocritical conscientiousness. Their scruples arose 
from Deut. xxiii. 18:—‘Thou shalt not bring the 
hiro of a whore, or the price of a dog, into the 
house of the Lord thy God for any vow; for even 
both these are an abomination unto the Lord thy 
God.’ The instruments of the wicked are a source 
of disgust and dread to them, especially those to 
whom the stain of blood attaches as a memorial of 
their guilt. They are agents to awaken conscience, 
and threaten punishment. These wretches suffered 
bloédd to stain their hands and lie upon their con- 
sciences, but they would not allow the temple treas- 
ury to be defiled. The money-chest they valued 
above their cons¢ience. They would not transgress 
by receiving defiled money, for they feared to render 
their treasury valucless: this was their reverence for 
God (Matt. xxiii. 24). There is a proper solicitude, 
however, which we should all have, to keep our 
property undefiled.”—‘ They appropriated the money 
to a charitable purpose; but it is impossible to re 
move the guilt and disgrace of former days by acts 
of mercy.” leubner. Similar institutions were 
common in the Middle Ages. The cloister of Kénigs- 
felden in Switzerland was the fruit of Queen Agnes’ 
bloody vengeance. 

5. Tue Fietp or Bioop.—Even in the acts of 
charity performed by the Sanhedrin, the character- 
istic traits of its members come to view; the most 
complete hypocrisy, making the moncy-chest of God’s 
house more sacred than God Himself and God’s acre.* 
They purchase for a paltry sum, and that the price 
of blood, a field of blood, to inter pious pilgrims from 
heathen nations, who were not reckoned to be fully 
Jewish proselytes. So the charity of the Middle Ages 
sought out beggars upon whom to expend its kind 
offices, and these it furnished with beggars’ broth. 
Unconsciously, these hypocrites were compelled to 
perpvtuate the memory of their sinful ucts; and in 
this ant, besides, was given unconsciously a plastic 
type ot the Sanhedrin. Without willing it, they had 
to fulfil Jeremiah’s prophecy. The purchase of the 
potter’s field to be a resting-place for foreign pil- 
grims becomes prophetical of this, that Jerusalem, 
Palestine, and Israel's entire inheritance, was des- 
tined to be a resting-place for the belicving Gentile 
world. 

6. Here for the first time Christian grave-yards 
took the place of isolated sepulchres, as was the cus- 
tom among the Jews, And who was probably the 
first interred in that field? Thisghistory preaches 
mildness and tenderness. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The counsel and the treachery on the morning 
of the feast. 1. The counsel and treachery: (a) An 
act of treachery from a resolution of council; (5) 
a counsel which was perfected by an act of treachery. 
2. On the morning of the feast: (a) The mornin 
thought; (6) the festival thought, of the rulers of 


* (Gottesacker, also Friedhof, is the German naine for 
grave-yard.— Vl. 8.) 
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Israel.—The abominable display of the high-priest | free himself from torment, he only plunges himself 


and the chief council on the festal morning.—Christ’s 
murder disguised under an imposing act of worship 
rendered to God.—The great display of fanaticism, 
in its historic import to the world.—Bleszed are they 
* who can resist the currents of the time.—The mad 
pomp with which the Jews abandon their long-look- 
ed-for King to the Gentiles. —Judaism in the act of 
involving the Gentile world in the guilt of Christ’s 
murder: the opposite of the promise: “In thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed,” Isa. 
liii.— The effects of magnificent display: 1,-Its 
power; 2. its weakness.—Jesus abandoned by His 
own natjon to the Gentiles.—The second betrayal the 
sentence of death pronounced upon the first betrayal 
(Now when Judas saw).—The repentance of Judas 
the completion of his guilt, as seen: 1. In its begin- 
ning; 2. its means; 3. its end.—The repentance of 
Judas compared with Peter's, 2 Cor. vii. 10.—To 
render due satisfaction, we must begin at God’s 
throne.—({Against Thee only have I sinned.) Ezek. 
xxxiii. 15, 16.—That innocent blood, which he had 
betrayed, would have saved him, had he known its 
full value.—Judas’s testimony to the innocence of 
Jesus a significant fruit of his discipleship: 1. The 
spoiled fruit of a reprobate or deserter; 2. the im- 
portant testimony of a deserter—The unwilling tes- 
timony of the unbelieving and despairing to the glory 
Jesus.—Behold how heartlessly the wicked abandon 
the instruments of their guilt! ‘See thou to that.” 
—The confession of a bleeding conscience is unheard 
by the hierarchical superintendents of the confession- 
al.—How soon is the friendship of the wicked at an 
end !—They hurl one another mutually into destruc- 
tion.—The fruitless attempts of Judas to silence his 
conscience.—The end of Judas; or, suicide the sign 
of finished unbelief.—The conscientious scruples of 
the unscrupulous: ‘“ Jt ts not lawful.”—The charita- 
ble institutions of a hardness of heart which cloaks 
itself under the garb of piety: 1. Their occasion,— 
the committal of a crime; 2. their spring,—supersti- 
tion and selfishness; 3. their form,—monuments of 
a proud, unloving spirit—The price at which the 
world valued Christ sufficed to purchase an old, ex- 
hausted clay-pit (‘“‘loam-pit or sandhole ”).—The ful- 
filment of the prophet’s word ; or, the burying-ground 
of pious pilgrims—t. ¢., of believers—bought with 
the purchase money of Jesus.—The field of blood of 
despairing Judaism converted into a burial-field (a 
feld of ace) for the believing Gentile world.—They 
who delivered Christ over to the Gentiles have had 
‘to yield their land likewise to the Gentiles. 

Starke :—We should be up early, not to injure 
our neighbor, but to praise God, Ps. cviii. 2, 3, and 
to attend honestly to our calling, Ps. civ. 28.—Zei- 
sius: Christ has been bound that He might free us 
from the bonds 6 sin, death, the devil, and hell.— 
He also thereby sanctified and blessed the bonds of 
our afflictions, especially those endured for the gos- 
pel.— Canséein : Satan blinds the eyes to precipitate 
man into sin; and then he opens them again, that 
despair may seize the sinner.—Do not be such a fool 
as to commit a sin to gain the world’s favor; for it 
will draw its head out of the noose, and leave thee to 
be hanged.— Quesnel : There is a kind of hirelings 
and false shepherds, to whom it is of no consequence 
whether their sheep stray and are lost or not.—Zet- 
sius ; Do but see how far greed will lead a man.— 
Canstein : The anguish of an evil conscience deprives 
a man of his judgment, so that he is no more his 
own master; for when he thinks by self-murder to 


into eternal torment.—Thou canst find many a cem- 
panion in sin; but when thy poor conscience will 
have comfort, thou art forsaken by them all—Hast 
thou sinned deeply, despair not; arise, and repent 
truly. —Nova Bibl. Tub. : Christ has given the grave- 
money for our burial, and has purchased for us, poor 
pilgrims who have nothing of our own, a resting- 
place.— Cansiein : The wicked themselves must as- 
sist in establishing divine truth. 

, Goesner :—“ See thou to that:” such is their 
absolution. 

Gerlach :—It was a remarkable circumstance in 
the passion history of Christ, that He must be deliv- 
ered up to the Gentiles. Not the Jews only were to 
reject and crucify the Son of God, but the Gentiles 
also; and His blood crieth for mercy on behalf of 
Jews as well as Gentiles. 

Haubner :—The witness of Judas. He was the 
spy whom Satan had been permitted to place among 
the confidential friends; he was Satan's appointed 
fault-finder, who should pay attention to discover any 
fault that might be committed. But he had to con- 
fess he had betrayed innocent blood.—That Ju 
das might have gained pardon, if he had believed, is 
acknowledged by, e. g., Chrysostom, in Sermon 1 on 
Repentance, and by Leo the Great, in the 11th Ser 
mon on the Passion.—Even the most glorious oppor- 
tunities ofvirtue and religion, even the companion- 
ship and conversation of the most holy and most 
lovable of men, are perverted to its own ruin by a 
corrupted spirit.—An evil germ, amall at first, but 
nourished and tended, produces fruits ever more and 
more poisonous.—They care for the bodies of dead 
foreigners, but let the souls of the living perish.— 
The perpetuation of sinful acts through memorials, 
names, etc., against the will and expectation of evil- 
doers.—How are the children of God, yea, Christ 
Himself, valued in this world! To how many are 
philosophers, artists, heroes, or millionnaires far more 
precious ! 

Braune :—Common minds become small crimi- 
nals, great characters great criminals, as men judge: 
the former are base, the latter more wicked. (Suill 
the deed of Judas was the very depth of baseneass.) 
—He seeks to clear himself only before his own con- 
science and his accomplices, not before God, and that 
he would do without Jesus. He wanted faith, and 
hence he prayed not and sought not.—Themselves 
they have stained, God’s treasury they would not de- 
file—Schulz : The end of Judas: 1. His despair; 2 
his ruin. 

[Burxitr :—Behold! a disciple, an apostle, first 
a traitor, then a self-murderer. Behold! all ye cov- 
etous worldlings, to what the love of that accursed 
idol has brought this wretched apostle. Behold! 
Judas, once shining in the robes of a glorious pro- 
feasion, now shining in the flames of God’s eternal 
wrath and vengeance. Lord! how earnest ought we 
to be for thy preserving grace, when neither the 
presence, the miracles, the sermons, the sacraments 
of Christ, could preserve and secure a professor, a 
disciple and apostle from ruinous apostasy. Let Ag 
that standeth take heed lest he fall. Doussinas — 
irresistible force of conscience in the worst of men. — 
The testimony of the traitor to the innocence of Je- 
sus.—The wrath of man shall praise the Lord.—D. 
Brown :—The true character of repentance is deter 
mined neither by its sincerity nor by its bitterness, 
but by the views under which it is wrought. Judas, 
under the sense 0: ws» guilt, had nothing to “Vil beck 
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upon; Peter turned toward Jesus, who was able and | in the other, we see grace working repentance unto 
willing to forgive. In the one case we have natural | salvation. — WorpswortH :—Judas, a type of the 
principles working themselves out to deadly effect ; | Jews, in his sin and end (?).—P. S.] 


NINTH SECTION. 

JESUS, THE KING OF THE JEWS, BEFORE PILATE’S BAR; OR, CHRIST EXAMINED BY 
THE CIVIL AUTHORITY; INSULTINGLY PUT BESIDE BARABBAS; STILL MORE IN- 
SULTINGLY REJECTED, AND, IN SPITE OF THE MOST DECISIVE PROOFS OF HIS 
INNOCENCE, CONDEMNED, DELIVERED TO BE CRUCIFIED, MOCKED. 


Cnaprer XXVII. 11-81. 
(Mark xv. 2-20; Luke xxiii. 2-25; John xviii, 28—xix. 16.) 


11 And Jesus stood [was placed]* before the governor: and the governor asked [ques- 
tioned]* him, saying, Art thou the King of the Jews? And Jesus said unto him, Thou 

12 sayest [it].2 And when he was accused of [by] the chief priests and [the] elders, he 

13 answered nothing. Then said Pilate unto him, Hearest thou not how many things 

14 [what things, roca]‘* they witness against thee? And he answered him to never a 
word [and he answered him not a word]; insomuch [so] that the governor marvelled 

15 [wondered] greatly. Now at that [the] feast* the goverhor was wont to release unto 

16 the people a prisoner, whom they would. And they had then a notable [notorious, 

17 éxtoypor|' prisoner, called Barabbas.’ Therefore when they were gathered together, 
Pilate said unto them, Whom will ye that I release unto you? Barabbas,’ or Jesus 

18 which [who] is called Christ? For he knew that for,envy they had delivered him. 

19 When he was set down on the judgment seat, his wife sent unto him, saying, Have 
thou nothing to do with that just man: for I have suffered many things [much] this 
day in a dream because of him. 

20 But the chief priests and elders persuaded the multitude that they should ask [for] 

21 Barabbas, and [should] destroy Jesus. The governor answered and said unto them, 
Whether of the twain [Which of the two] will ye that I release unto you? They 

22 said, Barabbas. Pilate said unto them, What shall I do then with Jesus which [who] 

23 is called Christ? They all say unto him,’ Let him be crucified. And the governor 
said, Why, what evil hath he done? But they cried out the more, saying, Let him be 
crucified. 

24 When Pilate saw that he could prevail [avail] nothing,” but that rather a tumult 
was [is] made, he took water, and washed his hands before the multitude, saying, I am 

25 innocent of the blood of this just person:" see ye ¢o 2¢. Then answered all the people, 

26 and said, His blood be on us, and on’our children. ‘Then released he Barabbas unto 
them: and when he had scourged Jesus, he [but Jesus he scourged and, roy 8¢ "Inooww 

27 dpaye\Awoas] delivered him to be crucified. Then the soldiers of the governor took 
Jesus into the common hall [Preetorium4,”* and gathered unto him the whole band of 

28, 29 soldiers.8 And they stripped him,“ and put on him a scarlet robe. And when 
they had platted a crown of thorns, they put 2¢ upon his head, and a reed in his right 
hand: and they bowed the knee before him, and mocked him, saying, Hail, King of 

30 the Jews! And they spit upon him, and took the reed, and-smote him on the head. 

31 And after that they had mocked him, they took the robe off from him, and put his own 
raiment on him, and led him away to crucify him. 


® Ver. 11.—Lachmann and Tischendorf read ¢o7d@7 [for €077], according to B., C., L., [also Cod. Sinalt., which 
generally agrees with Cod. Vaticanus, Meyer and Alford regard éoraén as a correction to suit the sense better.—P.8.] + 

2 Ver. 11—[(Exeparnoey is “a part of the formal judicial inquisitiqn;” hence, guestioned.—P. 8.) 

3 Ver. 11.-[So Coverdale and Conant, who insert ¢& Others insert right or truly. 2b A€éyecs, like ob elwas 
in ch. xxvi. 25, isa form of affirmative answer, oommon in Rabbinic writers (solennis ofirmantium apud Judaoe for 
esula, as Schottgen says); the object of the verb being implied.—P. 8.) 
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4 Ver. 18.—(S0 Dr. Lange: ecelche Jinge. Also Dr. Conant, who refers the word wéaa, quantwe, how great, not s 
mach to the number of the offences charged upoo Him, as to their magnituae; and in this sense the reader satorally 
understands the word that in this connection.—P, 8. 

® Ver, 14.—[Coverdale rendera wpds ob8¢ &y Jiiua: not oneword; Conant: not eren to one word; Lange: 
z “ auf irgend ein Wort; Meyer: aufnicht etnmal ein einsiges Wort, t. e., not even to one inquisitorial question.— 


© Ver. 15.—[At the feast, at every passover. See Exeg. Notea.—P. 8.} . 

7 Ver. 16.—[The word éxigonmos is here used ina bad sense, as in Joseph. Anttg. v. 7, 1, and Euripides, Orest. 29; 
hence, notorious (Rhemish Version, Symonds, Norton), or famous (Wiclif, Campbell, eee reucth or noted (Conant); ia 
German: Leritchtigt (dle Wette, Lange, etc.). ‘The tern notable, which dates from ‘I'yndale, and was retained by Crap 
mer, the Genevan, and the Authorized Version, is now generally employed in a guud sense. The Latin Vulgate, bowever, 
transiites: insignia, and Ewald: beriAmt.—P. S.) : 

® Vers. 16 and 17.—Fritzsche and Tischendorf read ‘Ino oty BapaBBay, following some cursive Codd, the Syn 
fac and other versione, and Origen. Meyer thinks the sacred name was left out through reverence. De Wette supports 
this reading. [In his large critical edition of 1859 Tischendorf omits "In oovy, and defends the usual reading: see bis 


critical nute. So a'so Alford. who thinks that some ignorant seribe, unwilling to ascribe to Barabbas the epithet ¢mianyos, 


wrote in the margin "Inoovy. 


This is doubtful. The insertion cannot be satisfactorily explained, and I am disposed 


to agree with Meyer, that "Ijaovs ts genuine. It makes the contrast atill more striking.—P. 8.] 

® Ver. 22.—The avr@ of the Recepta, according to tho best testimonics, is to be omitted. 

t® Vor. 24.—[The o'der English Versions and Campbell take 87: oUVSéy wHEAEE personally. Bo also Alford, the 
Latin Vulgate, the German Versions, Lange (duas er nichts ausrichte). and Meyer (dasa er nichts niittse). Bat Beza, 
Ewald, Norton, and Conant translute it impersonally = oV3éy wpeAciTal, dass 6s nichts nittse, thut tf arails noth 


tng.—P. 8.) 


11 Ver, 24.—The words rov 8ixalov (before TovTov) are wanting in B,D. But Cod. A. reads: TovTOU Tes 


Sixalonv, 


Lachmann puts them in brackets, Tischendorf omits them [so also Alford]. The omission is more diffesh 


to account for than the insertion. (Cod. Sinait. differs here from the Vatican Cod. and sustains the tert. rec.: Tov 8:- 


xalov rovrouv.—P, 8] 


1% Ver, 27.—[The scourging took place untside of the rpaitwptor, which is the officlal palace of the Roman Procure 
tor, or the governor's house, as the margin of the Authorized Version explains. Comp. Mark xv. 16: €o@ Tis avAgs. 


—P. 8.) 


13 Vor. 27.-- 
(the tenth part of « legion) then on duty at the palace.—P. 


4 Ver. 25.—Several Codd. B., D., ete, real évSuaavres (haring clothed Mim, for éx ducavres avrdy}. 
mann adopts it, but regards this reading ns an old writivg error. 


© interpolation : of soldiers, is a ae as By dAny tTheoweipary is meant the whole cobort 


Lach- 
(Lachmann's object, it should be remembered, is not te 


establish the most correct, but the most ancient text attainabls, as it stoud in the fourth century. Tischendorf and Alford 


retain éxdvcayres. See the Exeg. Nutes.—Y. 8.] 


18 Ver. 29.—Tho best supported reading: @v 7H Seiad [for the lect. rec.: ex) thy Setidy] represents the condoct 
of Christ more passive, and Is more suitable. (Cod. Sinsit reads dy 77 SektG, and wi THs KePadrys for ew 


Thy Kepadhy.—l’. 8.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


General View.—Matthew describes the sufferings 
of Christ chiefly from the theocratic point of view. 
Hence, under the general head of a theocratic refer- 
ence, we would group the silence of Jesus before Pi- 
late, after He had declared that He was the Messiah ; 
His being put upon an equality with Barabbas; the 
testimony of the wife of Pilate, and the testimony of 
Pilate himself (following that of Judas); the cry of 
the Jews: ‘‘ His blood,” ete. ; and the detailed narra- 
tion of the mocking Christ in His kingly nature, on 
the part of the soldiers. The events, according to 
the Evangelists, occurred in the following order :— 
At first Pilate wished to hand Jesus over to the Jew- 
ish court, that is, to reccive a simple ecclesiastical 
censure. Then he sent Jesus to Herod, to get rid of 
the difficulty. Thereupon occurred the presentation 
of Christ along with Barabbas, and, after the failure 
of that device, the significant hand-washing. Then, 
the presentation of Jesus to the people, after He had 
been scourged: Ecce homo.- Finally, the scornful 
treatment of the Jews by Pilate, designed to veil his 
own disgrace.* 

Ver. 11. Art Thou the King of the Jews ?7— 
For the circumstances leading Pilate to put this ques- 


*(In German; “Schitesslich eine hihnische Behand- 
bung der Juden, die seine (viz,, Pilate’s) Schmach cerhitl- 
len sollte.” Dr. Lange refers evidently to the mockery of 
the Jews by Pilato related in Jobn xix. 14, 15, 20, 22. The 
“Edinb. editdecn entirely misunderstands this sentence in 
transiating: **The concluston of ajl being the ironical con- 
duct of the Jews, as if they wished to throw a cloak over 
His \sdignitie.” Here the word Behundlung was a a 
mistaken for J/undlung, and tho subject changed.— P. 8.] 


tion, see John xviii. ver. 29 ff. From the same pas 
age, vers. 34-37, we learn that Jesus, before reply- 
ing in the affirmative, asked whether Pilate used the 
expression, Ktng of the Jews, in a Roman ora Jew- 
ish sense. The chief point for Matthew was, that 
Jesus, even before Pilate, the civil ruler, declared 
Himself explicitly to be the Messiah. Theophylact 
has, without reason, interpreted ov A€yers as an 
evasive answer. ; 

Ver. 12. He answered nothing.—After He 
had, according to John xviii. 37, declared that He 
was the Messiah, and in what sense, He made no an- 
swer to the most diverse accusations and questions, 
and spake not till Pilate cast in His teeth the taunt, 
‘“*Knowest Thou not that I have power to crucify 
Thee, and have power to release Thee?” John’ xix, 
10. The accusations were by His silence stamped 
as groundicss, and this majesty of silence filled Pt 
late with wonder and amazement: 

Ver. 15. Now at the feast.—Annually, at the 
Passover. The Passover was the Jewish feast xar’ 
éfoxfv, and the connection shows that to this festi- 
val reference is here made. The antiquity of this 
custom isunknown. The Talmud makes no allusion 
to it; but that is in all likelihood an intentional over 
sight. Grotius says, this custom was introduced by 
the Romans for the purpose of flattering the Jews. 
Braune: “The Roman and Greek custom of releas 
ing prisoners upon the birthdays and festive scasons 
of the emperors, and upon days of public rejoicing, 
had been undoubtedly introduced among the Jews 
before the time of Pilate, to soften the Raman yoke.” 
Meyer: “We must not overlook a reference to the 
significance of the Passover.” Hence our thoughts 


are carried back to the free cacape of the Israelitish 
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first-born. Looked at in this light, the release of 
the prisoners at the Passover reminds us of the 
Good Friday dramas of southern Roman Catholic 
countries. The custom, as a Jewish custom, was 
improper, and was opposed to the law, especially in 
such a case as the present, Exod. xxi. 12. Barab- 
bas had been arrested for sedition and murder, Luke 
xxiii, 19. ‘ 

Ver. 16. They had then a notorious prison- 
er.—The wardens of the jails, in which were con- 
fined those who had committed offences against the 
Roman laws. 

Called Barabbas.—Several cursive MSS., ver- 
sions, scholiasts, and also Origen, read Jesus Barab- 
bas. See note appended to the text. Barabbas, = 
N3X 72, which appears frequently,. according to 
Lightfoot, in the Talmud, means “ the father’s son.” 
Ewald says : “He was the son of a rabbi.” Theo- 
phylact saw in it an allusion to Antichrist, “‘éhe son 
of the devil.” On the contrary, Olshausen makes it 
refer tu the Son of God, and finds in it a play of di- 
vine providence, according to the proverb: nt in 
humanis divina potentia rebus. De Wette terms this 
a very improper play of pious wit; and yet he must 
acknowledge it to be possible that Barabbas, being a 
mover of sedition (Luke xxiii. 19), might have play- 
ed the part of a false prophet, or a messiah. The 
objection, that he would not have committed a mur 
der had he been representing himself as a messiah, is 
of no weight. Let us now conceive to ourselves the 
whole state of matters: a Jesus Barabbas, the son 
of the father, a pseudo-messiah, is presented to the 
Jews along with Jesus Christ. Surely in all this 
may easily be secn a striking sport of so-called 
“chance.” And why should the supposition that 
providence controlled the similarity and difference 
between the two names, be so senseless? It is con- 
ceivable, however, that the Christian tradition re- 
moved the name Jesus, out of reverence. 

Ver. 17. When they were gathered togeth- 
er.—Pilate had by this time discovered how matters 
stood. In his crooked policy, accordingly, he calcu- 

lated upon certain success, when he should place the 
notorious or distinguished criminal side by side with 
Jesus, for the Jews to choose which of the two should 
be released. Besides, he appears to have waited cun- 
nirgly till the people had reassembled in very large 
numbers before his palace on the Antonia, after hav- 
ing gone and returned with the train which conduct- 


ed Jesus to Herod. Because, according to Luke, this | #48 


train had gone off before the events here recorded 
occurred. Pilate knew by this time how envious the 
members of the Sanhedrin were of Jesus, and must 
from this conclude that he stood high in the favor 
af the people. 

Ver. 18. For envy.—The Evangelist mentions 
here, in a historical connection, envy as the cause of 
all the hostility manifested against Jesus, as if it 
were something well understood. 

Ver. 19. en he was set down on the 

t-seat.—The people had a moment for con- 
sideration, and Pilate regards the issue as one of 
such certainty, that he ascends the scat of judgment 
to receive the decision of the people, and to pro- 
nounce judgment accordingly. The judge was re- 
quired to pronounce judgment from a lofty seat of 
authority, from his chair of office. This stood usu- 
ally upon a stone pavement (Ltthostroton, in Hebrew, 
G John xix. 13).* = - 


*(The Edinb. translation reads: “This stood, wnfortu- 


His wife sent to him.—This fact is found in 
Matthew only. As formerly, according to Matthew, 
the spirit of truth had in visions of the night borne 
witness for the new-born Jesus, and as the testimony 
of the heathen magi had in the day-season confirmed 
this witness, so on this occasion is the solemn, polit- 
ical testimony of Pilate on behalf of the suffering Je- 
sus strengthened by a witness speaking out of the 
dream-life of his wife. Thus it is that each Evange- 
list selects out of the store of facts those which accord 
best with his views and purpose. From thc time of 
Augustus, it became usual for the Roman governors 
to take their wives along with them into the prov- 
inces, though the custom was attacked down till the 
age of Tiberius: Tacit. Annal. iii. 83. Pilate’s wife, 
according to a tradition, given in Niceph. Hist. Lccles. 
i. 830, was called Claudia Procula or Procla, and 
was, according to the Gospel by Nicodemus, @eoce- 
Bhs, i. ¢., & proselyte of the gate, and perhaps one 
who revered Jesus. The Greek Church has canon- 


Have nothing to do with that just man. — 
She designates Jesus the Just, and hints that Pilate, 
by injuring Him, may subject himself to the divine 
punishment.—F’or I have suffered much.—<An 
ordinary dream would not be spoken of in this way, 
as a dream of bitter agony. Nor would such a dream 
have led a Roman wife to send a dissuasive mcssage 
to her husband when seated upon the judgment-seat. 
Some apparition, something supernatural, awful, must 
be here understood. Hence many have attributed 
this dream to a direct interposition of God, especially* 
Origen, Chrysostom, Augustin; others—namely, Ig- 
natius (Zpist. ad Phil. cap. 4), Beda, Bernard, also 
the old Saxon Gospel-Harmony, Heliand — ascribe 
the dream in a naive way to the devil, who wished in 
this way to prevent the redeeming death of Jesus. 
Of course the dream may have arisen quite naturally, 
as de Wette and Meyer hold. The governor's wife 
knew something of the mission of Jesus; and the 
night before, the Sanhedrin had in all probability 
alarmed the procurator’s household, coming to de- 
mand a guard. But this view does not militate 
against divine interposition, although the Evangelist 
makes no allusion to such intervention. The dream 
was a morning dream, hence o 4 u € po y according 
to the Roman time-division, from twelve at midnight. 
Klopstock makes Socrates appear in the dream to 
the wife of Pilate (tn the seventh Song of the Mea- 


.ized her, 


f is a remarkable fact that a woman, and she a 
heathen, should be the only human being who had , 
the courage to plead the cause of our Saviour during 
these dreadful hours when His own disciples forsook 
Him, and when the fanatical multitude cried out: 
Crucify Him, crucify Him! It is equally remark- 
able that she should call Him 3leacos éxeivos, 
that just man, and thus remind one of the most 
memorable unconscious prophecy of heathenism, 
viz., Plato’s description of the perfect 3ixaios, who, 


nately, upon a stone foundation.” It is as difficult to see 
the connection of the German tblicher Weise (usually) 
with unfortunately, as the connection of misfortune with a 
stone foundation, unless some one happens to full on it. It 
is hardly conceivable that the translator should have deriv- 
ed 80 plain a word as &blich, customary, usual, frum Uebel, 
evil, instead of tien, to practize.—P. 8.] 

* (Not: namely, as the Edinb, translation reads, which 
uniformly confounds namentlich (expecially) with ndmlich 
(nanislys, although in this cnse the preccding many (viele 
in German, for which the Edinb. trsl. substitutes some) 
should have preventcd the mistake.—P. 8.) 
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“without doing any wrong, may assume the appear- from the guilt of murder after it had been commit 


ance of the grossest injustice (under yap ddicay Sdfay 
dxére ris weylorns a8inlas);” yea, who “ shall be 
ree tortured, fettered, deprived of his eyes, and, 
after having endured all possible sufferings, fastened 
again the beginning and pro- 


totle, too, says of the perfectly just man, “ that he 
stands so far above the political order and consfitu- 
tion as it exists, that he must break it, wherever he 
appears.” The prophecies of Greek wisdom and the 
majesty of the Roman law here unite in a Roman 
lady, the wife of the imperial representative in Jeru- 
salem, to testify to the innocence and mission of 
Christ. It is very likely that the wife of Pilate was 
one of those God-fearing heathen women, who, with- 
out embracing the Jewish religion, were longing and 
groping in the dark after the “unknown God.”— 
8. 


Por. 20. But the chief priests and the elders 
ed.—The members of the Sanhedrin availed 
themselves of the delay during which Pilate was oc- 
cupied in receiving this message, to canvass the peo- 
ple and obtain their support. The two warnings 
which came, the one from the thoughtful presenti- 
ment of a pious spirit to Pilate, the other the 
tortured conscience of Judas to the prieste—proved 
fruitless ; indeed, the first occasioned only a delay 
which the enemies of Jesys turned to their account. 
Nevertheless the testimony of his wife was not wholly 
Jost on Pilate, for it reacted upon his own later sol- 
emn testimony. 

Ver. 21. But he answered, aroxpidels 3é. 
—Meyer properly explains, He replies tu these prep- 
arations on the part of the Sanhedrin, which he 
overhears from his chair, by asking the people again, 
and more definitely: Which of the two, etc., and 
s0 puts a stop to this canvassing of the priests. 

Ver. 22. Let Him be orncified, ¢ravpawh- 
+ w.—They might have asked simply that he would 
confirm the condemnation for blasphemy, and sen- 
tence Jesus to the Jewish mode of execution by ston- 

Ang; but they go further, and demand his active co- 
operation in the judgment. 
executed as an insurrectionist, and hence to be cru- 
cified according to the Roman custom. They sought 
by this extreme penalty and this deepest disgrace .to 
annihilate the memory of Jesus,and to stake the 
Roman might against faith in Him. Thus, in their 
senseless, self-destructive fanaticism, they consigned 
to the Roman cross their own Messianic idea; for 
the accusation, that Jesus was a mover of sedition, 
was only an inference which they deduced from the 
Messianic dignity claimed by Jesus. 

Ver. 23. What evil then hath He done? 
Ti yap cakdy ewolnoey;—then, ydp, implies 
that they must be able to give positive reasons for 
His death. The Evangelist passes by, however, the 
further special points, and represents only the effect 
of the uproar, which threatened to become an insur- 
rection. 

Ver. 24. Washed his hands.—A symbolical 
act of Jewish custom (consult Deut. xxi. 6; Sota, 8, 
6), by which one frees oneself solemnly from guilt. 
Pilate udopted a Jewish custom, to make himself 
from their own stand-point fully understood, and 
probably also to make a final attempt to dissuade 
them from the course they were Pe “ The 
heathen practice of cleansing the hands to clear them 


They wished Jesus to be- 


| 


ted, might, from its analogy, have led to the adop- 
tion of the Jewish custom.” Meyer. The matter, 
however, was important enough to call for a peculiar 
symbolic expression. [Pilate washed his hands, but 
not his heart, and in delivering up Christ, whom he 
pronounced innocent, he condemned himself. Sense 
of guilt made him a coward. ] 

Ver. 25. His blood be on us.—That is, the 
punishment for His death, if He be guiltless. That 
Matthew is the only one who records this act of self- 
cursing on the part of the people, cannot throw any 
doubt upon the truthfulness of the same, when we re- 
member that he wrote for Jewish Christians, and 
brought, in this declaration, the saddest truth before 
his nation. The early Christians had reason to see 
in the speedily following downfall of the Jewish state 
a fulfilment of this imprecation. [The history of the 
Jews for these eighteen hundred years is a continued 
fulfilment of this daring and impious imprecation, this 
fearful legacy bequeathed by the murderers of Jesus 
to their posterity. Yet for repenting and believing 
Jews, this curse is turned into a blessing ; the blood of 
Jesus which cleanseth from all sin, and speaketh bet- 
ter things than that of Abel, comes upon them as a 
cleansing and healing stream, and may yet come upon 
this whole race, after the fulness of the Gentiles has 
been saved, Rom. xi. 25, 26.—P. 8. 

Ver. 26. But Jesus he (caused to be) scourg- 
ed.*—The Roman scourging, of which mention is 
here made, was much more severe than the Jewish. 
According to the latter, only the upper part of the 
body was bared ; according to the former, the entire 
body. The Jews numbered the lashes (2 Cor. xi. 24); 
the Romans laid them on without’ number or mercy. 
Besides, the Roman scourge was more excruciating. 
None but slaves were subjected to this flogging, Acts 
xxii. 25. Little value was attached to a slave's life, 
much less his feelings. It is a matter of controversy 
whether bones, iron teeth, or Jeaden were in- 
serted among the thongs of the lash (see Heubner, p. 
435). ‘That such lashes are mentioned, is not to 
be doubted ; one of such a description was called 
pdorit dorpayaAwth, a knout with bones woven to 
the end of the thongs, from aorpdyades, a joint of 
the back-bone, then dice, ¢alus.’ The Romans 
scourged in two different ways. Those who were 
condemned to be crucified were flogged after one 
fashion. This scourging was so cruel, that the crim- 
inals died frequently while undergoing the punish- 
ment, Another kind of scourging was inflicted upon 
delinquents who were not condemned to capital pun- 
ishment, for the purpose either of extorting a com 
fession from them, or to punish them for a crime 
This was the kind of scourging to which Pilate sub- 
jected Jesus. It was no less cruel than the other, 
inasmuch as it lay entirely in the hands of the judge 
to declare how far the punishment was to be i 
—ZScee Friedlieb, p. 114.—De Wette : ‘“‘ Matthew and 
Mark represent Jesus as suffering the scourging which 
the Romans inflicted upon those condemned to the 


* [The verb @payeAAdo, which occurs twiee in the 
N. T., here and Mark xv. 15, and the noun gpa €A Atop, 
which occurs once, John il, 15, are Latin terms (fagelie, 
Jlagellum), intgoduced into the later Greek for the more 
usual hagri(e@ or pamtTiyde, and padori€ orinds 
(a whip, a scourge). Luke (xxiii. 16) uses in this connee 
tion the more general term trardedcas autor, having 
chastised Him, John (xix. 1), the more tisual word ¢ pag 
Tiywoesr, scourged Him.—P, 8.) 
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cross. (Liv. xxxii. 86; Joseph. Bell. Jud. v. 11,1; 
Hieron. ad Matt. xxvii.*) According to Luke, Pilate 
merely proposes to punish, that is, to scourge, Jesus, 
and then release Him; but from his account (xxiii. 
iF it would appear that there had been no actual 

iction of scourging. From John xix. 1, it seems 
that Pilate caused Jesus to be really scourged, hoping 
thus to satisfy the Jews, and to awaken their sympa- 
thy. Paulus holds John’s account to be the decisive 
one, and hence falsely explains our passage: after 
having already previously caused Him to be scourged.t 
Strauss (ii, 525) considers that the Synoptists give 
the more correct and earlier account.” Itis manifest 
that John’s narrative is the most exact. The scourging 
which Pilate inflicted was employed, it would seem, as 
a punishment of Him whom he considered innocent, in 
order to satisfy the accusers, and to move them to 
compassion. It was a police correction, and the 
right of inflicting it rested upon the right to employ 
torture. In this sense it was that Pilate had long 
ere this, according to Luke, proposed to scourge Je- 
sus, hoping by this act to work upon the feelings of 
the people, and to influence them in their choice be- 
tween Barabbas and Christ. Hence Luke considers 
it superfluous to record the later, actual chastisement. 
Matthew presents the scourging in its significance 
as an actual fact, which, in his eyes, was the transi- 
tion from trial to crucifixion, the first act in the cru- 
cifixion agouies. He might all the more properly 
view the scourging in this light, inasmuch as Pilate 
sought to effect, in his hesitation, a twofold object. 
At one moment it seemed as though he would him- 
self take the initiative in the crucifixion ; again, as 
though he would oraftily overmaster the Jews.—“ It 
was usually lictors that scourged; but Pilate, being 
only sub-governor, had no command over lictors, 
and so handed Jesus over to the soldiers. Hence it 
is probable that Jesus was not beaten with rods, but 
scourged with twisted thongs of leather.” Friedlieb, 
p- 115. Those who were flogged were tied to a pil- 
lar; generally they were bound in astooping posture 
toa ae block, and so the skin of the naked back 
was stretched tight, and fully exposed to the fearful 
lashes. The whips were either rods or thongs, to the 
ends of which lead or bones were attached, to in- 
crease the tension of the lash, and render the blow 
the more fearful. The backs of the prisoners were 
completely flayed by this process. They frequently 
fainted, and sometimes died. The soldiers would not 
inflict the punishment mildly, for they were the cruel 
ones who mocked Him afterward. It was, moreover, 


* (Jerome says on Matt, xxvil. 26: “Sciendum est Ro- 
mants eum (Puilutum) legibue ministrasse, ai ate sanci- 
tum est, ut qui crucifigitur, prius flugellts verberetur. 
Traditus eat ttaque Jesus militibus cerberandua, et ilud 
aacratissimum corpus hee bbl Dei capae, flagella sec- 
werunt,” etc. He then says this was done “that by His 
stripes we might be healed * (Isa. Hil. 5).—P. S.] 

¢ [This sentence, as well as the whole quotation, and the 
following passage, is entirely mistranslated in the Edinb. 
edition: “and #0 he rejects the stu here contained 
as false.” De Wette (on Matt. xxvil. 28) as here quoted by 
Lange (ani correctly quoted), ascribes to Paulas of Heidel- 
berg no denial of the of scourging asserted by Matthew, 
but a false interpretation of ppayeAAwoas as expressing an 
action which occurred at a previous stage according to John 
xix.1. He says: “ Paulus halt den Bericht des Jobannes 
fir maassgebend und erklart daher unsere Stelle per Matt. 
xxvii. 26) falsch: nachdem er thn vorher schon hatte geie- 
sein laasen.” The words in italics are quoted from Paulus. 
Some coumentutors assume that Jesus was scourged twice; 
but this is improbable and unnecessary, as the chronological 
difficulty can be satisfactorily accounted for in the manner 
posed by Dr. Lange in the text.—P. 8.] 
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the policy of Pilate that Jesus should be perfectly 
disfigured. 

' Ver, 26. He delivered Him to be crucified. 
—The actual decision succeeded the presentation of 
Jesus, after His being scourged and crowned with 
thorns. The history which Matthew gives of these 
circumstances is quite systematic. The matter was 
now as good as settled. The form of the sentence 
was not prescribed, but must be short and valid. It 
was commonly: Ibis ad crucem. By the time these 
transactions were over, it was already, as John in- 
forms us, the sixth hour, toward mid-day. 

[By delivering Jesus to the Sanhedrin, Pilate sac- 
rificed his lofty and independent position as a secular 
judge and representative of the Roman law, to the 
religious fanaticism of the Jewish hierarchy. The 
state became a tool in the hands of an apostate and 
blood-thirsty church. How often has this fact been 
repeated in the history of religious persecution! By 
this act Pilate condemned himself, and gave addi- 
tional force to his previous testimony of the inno- 
cence of Christ, showing that this was dictated nei- 
ther by fear nor favor, but was the involuntary ex- 
pression of his remaining sense of justice from the 
judgment-seat.—P. S. ] 

Ver. 27. Into the prestorium or governor's 
house.—Luther translates t pairépioy by Rich 
thaus (common hall). Its original meaning is the 
tent of the general in the Roman camp: then it came 
to signify the residence of the provincial ruler (pra- 
tor, propretor), where the court of justice likewise 
was held. The pratorium is consequently the resi- 
dence of a military, or a civil and military magistrate ; 
and hence it is connected with the main guard-house, 
and equally with the siateprinon, (\Gis xxiii. 35). 
“‘ Already existing palaces were employed as pra- 
toria in the provincial towns; and we see from Jo- 
seph. Bell. Jud. ii. 14, 8, that the procurators of Ju- 
dea, when they were in Jerusalem, converted the 
palace of Herod into a ium.” Winer. Is it 
certain, however, that the palace of Herod was al- 
ways so used? According to tradition, the governor 
lived in the lower city, and, as some more definitely 

in the fortress Antonia. Winer is of opin- 
ion, that Pilate would find the empty, waste-standing 
palace of Herod the most convenient residence. But 
where, in that case, would Herod Antipas, who had 
come up to the feast, dwell? There is nothing cer 
tain to be made out. The following fact, however, 
speaks in support of the fortress Antonia. The 
scourging had taken place in front of the pretorium. 
Then Christ was handed over to the soldiers; and 
they, instead of leading Jesus away immediately, 
commenced to mock and make a sport of Him. To 
carry this mockery on undisturbed, they conducted 
Jesus into the court of the tum. In this con- 
duct, the soldiers followed the excitement of the cap- 
ital in its hate against Jesus, continuing the godless 
sport, which Herod had begun when he invested the 
Lord in a white robe, the token of candidateship, 
and so make a mock of His claim to the throne. Pi- 
late had, however, the double design, either to mol- 
lify the Jews by the sight of the derided Jesus, or to 
most them through Him, should his cunning plan 


And gathered unto him the whole band.— 
This is conclusive for the place being the fortress 
Antonia: o z «ipa, the tenth of a legion, from 400 
to 600 men.* 


* (The Edinb. translation magnifies the company to 4,600 
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Ver. 28. And they stripped Him.—Meyer adopts 
the reading ¢»S3daavres, they clothed Him, and ex- 
lains that His clothes had been torn off to scourge 
im, and were now again put on. But the clothing is 
silently implied—mention being made here of a new 
maltreatment. Perhaps they may have first put on 
the white dress in which Herod had caused 
Him to be clothed, to mark Him out as a candidate 
or royal honors, and then taken it off in order to 
vest Him with the scarlet robe, the sign of His 
having attained to kingly dignity. The drama would 
thus be complete. They, accordingly, again strip- 
ped off His outer garment, and, instead of it, put on 
a scarlet military cloak, sagum, which was intended 
to represent the imperial purple; “for even kings 
and emperors wore the sagum (only longer and gpa 
Meyer. The mantle was a pallium dyed with cochi- 
neal, The epithets, purple, purple robe, used by 
Mark and John, are explained by the fact, that they 
had before them the ironical import of the cloak. 

Ver. 29. A crown of thorns.—It is impossible 
to settle accurately what particular kind of thorns was 
employed to crown Jesus. Paulus assumes, without 
good reason, that the crown was made of blooming 
branches of the hedge-thorn (Michaelis, of bear's 
wort). Meyer: “ A wreath of young, supple thorn- 
twigs, with which they would caricature the bay 
crown, as they did the sceptre by the reed. Their 
object is not to occasion pain, but to mock.” Why 
thorns then? Consult Winer, art. Dorn, as to the 
plentiful supply of thorns in Palestine. Hug con- 
siders it was the buckthorn. Braune: Perhaps the 
crown was made from the supple twigs of the Syrian 
acacia, which had thorns as long as a finger. 

And a reed in His right hand—VJohn omits 
this point, from which we might suppose that the 
reed had not remained in His hand. Probably a so- 
called Cyprian (we say now Spanish) reed. Sepp, 
iii, 516. De Wette says, dwé@nxay does not agree 
with «dAapoy. His 26nxayv does not agree, however, 
with the idea of a hand, which did not need to close 
on receiving the reed. ; 

And bowed the knee.—“ After they 
clothed Him, they began their feigned homage, bow- 
ing the knee, and greeting, according to the usual 
form: Hail, King of the Jews!” 

[On the symbolical meaning of this mock-adora- 
tion, Wordsworth observes: “ All these things, done 
in mockery, were so ordered by God as to have a 
divine meaning. He (Christ) is clothed in scarlet 
and purple, for He is a military (?) conqueror and 
King; He is crowned with thorns, for He has a ‘dia- 
dem won by suffering, the diadem of the world; He 
has a reed in His hand, for He wields a royal scep- 
tre, earned by the weakness of humanity (see Phil. ii. 
8-11). The cross is laid on His shoulder, for this 
is the sign of the Son of Man, the trophy of His vic- 
tory, by which He takes away sin and conquers Sa- 
tan; His titles are inscribed upon the cross: ‘King 
of the Jews,’ for He is the sovereign Lord of Abra- 
ham and all his seed. In all these circumstances, as 


men! The original has “4-600 Monn; tho dash being 
always employed in such cases for Uta, to. The number of 
men constituting a Roman legion varied at different times 
and according to circumaetances frum 3,000 to 6,000 or more. 
Consequently a o weipa (spéra), or cohort, which was the 
tenth part of a legion, embraced from 800 to 600 nen or more. 
In Joseph. Bell. Jud. ili. 4, 2, of eighteen omeipai five are 
said to contain each 1,000 men, and the others 600. But in 
Polybius 7 oweipa is only the third part of a cohort, a ma- 
niple, manipulus. See Classical Dictionaries.—P. 8.) 


St. Hilary says, He is worshipped while He is mock- 
ed. The purple is the dress of royal honor; His 
crown of victory is woven with thorns. As St. Am 
brose gays (in Luke xxiii. J1): ‘tdludentes, ado 
rant.’”"—P. 8.] 

Ver. 30. And they spit upon Him.—Ther 
cruelty, and the intoxication of wickedness, keep 
them from carrying out to the close the caricature 
exactly. The satanic mockery changes into brutal 
maltreatment. 

Ver. 31. And after they had mocked Him. 
—And after the presentation to the people, John xix 
5, had taken place,—Pilate’s last attempt to deliver 
Him. After the final decision, they clothed Jesus in 
His own garments, to lead Him away. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Jesus, the longed-for Messiah of the Jewa 
abandoned by His people to the detested Gentiles. 
Christ, the desire of the old world, driven out by that 
old world, as.if He were the old arch-enemy. Or, 
the condemnation of the world converted through 
His victorious patience into the world's redemption. 

2. Christ before the judgment-seat of Pontius Fi- 
late—When He stood before the judgment-seat of 
Caiaphas, He pronounced in spirit judgment upon 
the hierarchy of the old world ; but in that He Him- 
self bore this condemnation, He atoned for us. So 
here, standing before Pilate, He represents the judg- 
ment of God upon the old world, its civilization and 
arts; but, on the other had, He takes upon Himself 
this judgment, and makes an atonement for that 
world. Here, too, He stood the real judge Himself: 
here, too, did He suffer Himself to be judged. 

8. The hierarchy, the people’s uproar (revola- 
tion), the secular government, and the soldiery of the 
old world, are all involved in the common guilt of 
the maltreatment and execution of Christ, though the 
degree of their guilt differs. 

4. Christ’s threefold silence, before Caiaphas, be 
fore Herod, and before Pilate, not a silence of con 
trition because of well-grounded accusations, but an 
atoning silence of majesty, because of the worthless- 
ness of those courts, which had sunk into the very 
depths of guilt. In this light, the contrast between 
the moments of silence and of reply is most signifi- 
cant. 

5. On orfe side, the testimony of Pilate’s wife to 
the Lord stands most closely connected with Pilate’s 
own; but, on the other, is strongly opposed. The pious 
spirit; the political time-server. “It is by no means 
unusual to sce noble, pious women go along side by 
side with vain, worldly men, like anxious guardi 
angels, and in moments most fraught with danger, 
step in their way, and dissuade them froin sin.” 
(From the author’s Leben Jesu, ii. 3, p. 1517.) 

6. Persuaded the people (ver. 20).—The members 
of the Sanhedrin sti up undoubtedly the fanat- 
cism of the people. They would eay, Jesus had been 
condemned by the orthodox court. Barabbas was, 
on the contrary, a champion of freedom ; that Pilate 
wished to overthrow their right of choice, their civil 
rights, their spiritual authority, to persecute the friend 
of the people, etc. And so Barabbas would be grad- 
ually made to appear to the people by the statements 
of these demons of seduction as a Messiah, and the 
Messiah a Barabbas. 

". Crucify Him.—The State was here dethroned, 
and made subservient to the Church. Later, again, 
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{it became the slave of the heathen, Roman hierarchy, 
which hated and persecuted Christianity, till the days 
of Constantine. Again, the hierarchy of the Middle 
Ages ruled the State in the persecution of heretics. 
(Even the Emperor Frederic Il.* pronounced sen- 
tence of outlawry upon all who were excommunicat- 
ed from the Church, unless they speedily made their 
peace with her.) Finally, the reform-detesting hie- 
rarchy is seen again and again, in the histories of 
Roman Catholic states, overriding the civil power. 
Even at the present day, France, though revolution- 
* jzed three times, will not suffer a person who has re- 
tired from the priesthood to marry. In Austria, a 
monk can obtain from the civil authorities no defence 
against a persecution by his superiors, as bitter as 
the Inquisition of the Middle Ages (at least, it was eo 
till very recently).—The old wound will take long to 
heal. 


8. The crowd of those who cried Hosanna, are 
driven into the background by the crowd crying: 
Crucify Him. Hence contradiction. And yet agree- 
ment. The same people. The weakest and most 
cowardly, who ever swim with the stream, allowed 
themselves to be borne along with both streams. 

9. The self-cursing of the Jewish people, a satan- 
ic prediction of the people of the prophets, which 
was the last evidence and extinction of their pro- 
phetic gift. The final prediction of Judaism was a 
cursing of themselves. 

10. Pilate’s total want of character over against 
the perfect character (Heb. i. 8, xapaxrhp). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The apparent reconciliation of the Jews and the 
Gentiles: 1. In its deformity: (a) the priests sedu- 
cers of the worldlings, the Jews seducers of the Gen- 
tiles, who hate them; (5) the Roman State made to 
be the executioner of the decrees of that Judaism 
which it despises and humbles; (c) both combined 

inst the king of humanity. 2. The awful results 
of this reconciliation: (a) the rejection of Christ ; (5) 
the new separation, which appears even ‘before the 
crucifixion, and culminates in the Jewish war; (c) the 
downfall of Judaism ; (d) the heavy guilt and deep 
uneasiness of the Gentile world. 38, The significant 
signs in this apparent reconciliation: (a) a caricature ; 
but also, (6) a presage, though not pattern, of the 
true reconciliation, which Christ instithted by His 
death, between Jews and Gentiles, Eph. ii. 14.—The 
judge of the world before the bar of the old world. 
— The courageous confession and witness of Christ 
before Pilate (1 Tim. vi. 13; Rev. i. 5).—The calm 
consciousness of Christ in His last victorious mo- 
ments (calm before Caiaphas, Herod, Pilate).—The 
threefold silence of Christ, a majestic testimony: 1. 
To the eternal discourse of His life; 2. to the empti- 
ness of His enemies’ replies; 3. to His certainty of a 
different judgment from God.—What were the mo- 
tives leading Christ one time to speak, again to keep 
silence, before the judge? 1. He speaks first to 
preserve His self-consciousness by confession; sec- 


* (Not: “Charles the Fifth.” as the Edinb. translation 
reads; for he belongs no more tw the middle ages, but to 
‘the modern age, being a ee of the Reformation. 

- Dr. Lange means Frederic II., German emperor of the fa- 
mous honse of Hohenstaufen in Wirtemberg, who conquer- 
ed Jerusalem, but quarrelled with Pope Gregory IX., was 
twice excommanicsted by him, and deposed by the council 
of Lyons, aud was suppoxed to be an unbeliever, although 
pe died reconciled to the Church, a. D. 1250.—P. 8.} 


ond, to save His enemies by a: great, solemn warn- 
ing. 2. He makes no reply to the futile, the ambig- 
uous, the confused, which must overthrow itself, con- 
fute itself, and reveal its own falsity ; above all, He 
is silent before the unworthy and mean, especially 
before Herod.—Christ, at the bar of the world, ac- 
quitted and yet condemned.—Christ was put to death, 
not so much in consequence of the condemnation of 
the civil authority, as in consequence of the hierarch- 
ical revolution—And this revolution was the most 
disgraceful of all.—Yet ‘was this first year of this 
disgrace of man made by God's rule to be the first 
year of man’s salvation.—Christ and His surround- 
ing company at His trial: 1. The accusers; 2. His 
partner in trial, Barabbas; 3. the witnesses (Pilate 
and his wife); 4. the judge—Notwithstanding the 
greatest promise of His release, nothing in the world . 
could save Him, because the world was to be saved 
through His death.—The three arch-enemies of Christ 
upon His trial, and His impotent friends: 1. Agai 

Him : (a) the envy of the priests ; (5) the ingratitude 
of the people; (c) the unbelief of Pilate. 2. For 
Him: (a) a witty comparison (with Barabbas); (0) a 
pious dream; (c) an ineffective ceremony (washing 
of the hands).—The full powers of hell, and God’s 
full power to decide and save, were at work in the 
death of Christ ; and yet human freedom was in no 
respect affected.—The world’s judgment of rejection,” 
as concefhs Christ, and Christ’s judgment of salva- 
tion, as concerns the world.—Christ and His accu- 
sers, and Barabbas, and Pilate’s wife, and Pilate, and 
the people, and the men of war.—Pilate, the judge 
of Christ, fallen under judgment. 1. His picture : 
with full uriderstanding of the circumstances, con- 
oes warned, anxious, and yet succumbi 2. The 
lesso ent by the picture. So fell the ecclesiastical 
judges of Jesus before him ; so will all fall after him 
who presume to judge the Lord.— Pilate knew that for 
envy, etc.—Envy, which stirred Cain up against pious 
Abel, reaches its maturity in Christ’s crucifixion.— 
The Wisdom of Solomon, ii. 24: ‘“ Through envy 
of the devil came death into the world’”—The Spirit's 
voice in the night-visions a witness from the Lord: 
1, At the birth of Christ; 2. at hig death.—The sig- 
nificance of the courtesies of hierarchical pride: 1. 
A sign that it sceks associates to carry out its en- 
mity against Christ. 2. A mask. It appears friend- 
ly to government, and says: Christ stirs up the peo- 
ple; friendly to the people, and says: The govern- 
ment encroaches on the freedom of election, upon 
your rights; friendly to the world, and says: It is 
possible to live with Barabbas, but not with Christ. 
—Barabbas ; or the people’s misguided selection.— 
The Hosanna and the Crucify Him: 1. The con- 
trast: (a) the contrast of the two days; (5) the con- 
trast of opinions ; (c) the contrast of the criers, 2. 
The bond of unity: (a) Palm Sunday must lead to. 
Good Friday ; (6) enthusiasm for the Lord must ex- 
cite hell’s opposition ; (c) not the same persons, but 
the same people; and we may suppose some indi- 
viduals had taken part in both.—Fickleness in the 
opinions of a people. —Revolution as an instrument . 
used by cunning tyrants, and the powers of darkness. 
—The instigators of the people in hypocritical attire. — 
Pilate, frightened by the threat of an insurrection, be- 
comes the murderer of Christ: a lesson to the world 
for all time.—Pilate washing his hands: 1. A ¢esti- 
mony to the Lord; 2. a testimony against himself, 
against Rome, and against the old world.— Hie blood 
be on us / or, the impenitent make the blood of atone- 
ment their own condemnation.—The marks of the 
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Jew ever more and more manifest in the Israelite, as 
he is putting his Christ to death.—The old curse and 
the eternal atonement.—The policy which would pro- 
tect the Lord by evil means, only prepares for Him 
torment and shame without redress.— What means 
should Jesus, the world’s Saviour, employ, according 
to the world’s wisdom, to preserve His life? 1. An 
evil custom (the release of a criminal at the Pass- 
over); 2. a false title (as one whom the people had 
begged off and released); 3. an improper Joke and 
comparison (being put side’ by side with Barabbas) ; 
4. a futile ceremony on the part of the judge- (to 
wash the hands, and, where needed, to lift them).— 
Pilate, the impotent saviour and deliverer: 1. Jn spite 
of his perception of what is justice, of the legions, of 
power, of policy, of haughty authority; 2. and ex- 
actly because he employed all these to wrest justice. 
—tThen released he Barabbas, but Jesus he caused 
to be scourged : an old, but ever fresh, picture of the 
world. — Jesus scourged: 1. Who? The glorious 
body, the pure soul, the divine spirit. 2. By whom? 
By barbarism (barbarous, nameless soldiers); by 
worldly culture and civil power; by the sin of the 
world and all sinnera.—The torture and its midnight 
history in the world and the Church.—The scourge 
(knout) is no standard of justice.—The twofold sig- 
nification of the Lord’s scourging: 1. It was to have 
saved Him; 2. it was the introduction of His death, 
not only in a literal, but also spiritual sense.—Jesus 
given over to the wantonneas of the soldiery.—The re- 
peated mutilation of the image of Christ in war, and by 
soldiers.—The mocking of the Lord in His Messianic 
royal character. — The brightness of heaven with 
which Christ emerges from all this world’s scorn.— 
The irony of the Spirit and of Divine Providence at 
the miserable mockery of this world, Ps. iii—The 
view of Christ clothed in shame ; the cure for all the 
vanity and pride of the world.—Christ, the true King 
in the realm of suffering.—So perfected as the King 
of glory.—Therefore hath God exalted Him, ete. 
At His name every knee shall bow, Phil. ii. 9, 10.— 
The patience of Christ triumphantly sustained: 1. 
Impertufbable, yet disturbing all; 2. paling all the 
world’s glory in its own-glory ; 8. supremely edify- 
ing, and yet awing. 

Starke :—When we stand before godless judges, 
we must nevertheless answer them and honor them, 
Rom. xiii. 1.—He answered nothing. To atone for 
our loquacity, which Jed to the first sin.—The Pa- 
tient One committed all to God, 1 Pet. ii. 23.—Hed- 
inger : Blind judges in matters of faith are not worth 
answering, Matt. vii. 6.—Christ, even in His silence, 
worthy of admiration, Isa. liii, 7.—Ostander : It is 
an ill-timed grace, when wicked persons are spared, 
in such a way that honest and quict people are 
brought into danger.—Zuther’s margin : They would 
sooner have asked the release of the devil, than they 
would have allowed God’s Son to have escaped. 
This is the case even now, and will ever be.—There 
are degrees in sinfulness as in holiness, Jobn xix. 11, 
—Canstein : Straightforwardnessis best. When we 


_ geek to make the truth bend, it usually breaks.— 


Quesnel : More truth is at times found among civil 
magistrates, than among those persons from whom 
we had a right to expect more.—A pious heathen is 
often more compassionate toward a poor sufferer than 
depraved Christians and priests, Luke x. 32, 83.— 
Christ was reckoned with the greatest transgressors, 
and we scek always to be reckoned among the best 
and most pious, Isa. liii. 12.—Pilate did not act like 
@ wise diplomatist, who might have easily known 


how far envy will lead a man.—Canatetn : The most 
implacable foe is envy, and especially among the 
members of the so-called “‘ spiritual ” profession, Ec 
cles. iv. 4.—Quesnel: Many console themselves with 
the thought, that they appear to the world wholly de 
voted to the service of justice and truth; but if we 
watch them closely, we see they are slaves of injus 
tice and envy.— W ives have nothing to do in official 
concerns, but they may and should warn their hus 
bands.—God warns man before he falls.— Canstein : 
In a corrupted Church, the ministers are ever the 
most corrupted; and corruption issues forth from 
them, polluting others, Jer. xxiii. 15.—(Qweanel : 
Faithless teachers seduce the people from Christ, 
and teach them to prefer Barabbas.— (Cramer : 
that not the Antichrist, which can willingly endure 
brothels and usurers, etc., but which would expel 
the gospel, and purge their land from it by fire and 
sword ?-— Hedinger : The world has ever robbed 
Christ; it likes Him not.—Murderers, fornicators, 
adulterers, drunkards, can be tolerated ; Christian 
teaching and living never, John xv. 19.—Canstein : 
Carnal wisdom may lead a man, when he despises 
conscience, departs from the right path, and betakes 
himself to by-paths, into such snares as he would 
have gladly shunned.—Ungrateful man wheels like a 
weathercock.—Conscience often struggies long, ere 
&man sins against his better knowledge; but the 
guilt is so much the greater.—The stubbornness of 
the wicked is more constant than an intention to act 
right (arising from worldly reasons).—Pilate’s testi- 
mony, the-most glorious testimony to the innocence 
of Jesus: 1. Not from favor; 2. a judge’s testimony ; 
3. a testimony of Pilate against himself. His blood 
be on us. They act as if they had a gond conscience; 
but it was mere false, assumed ease (impudence)— 
The Romans soon made them realize this curse : they 
still feel it. Yet it will one day cease.— Luther's 
margin : Believers convert this curse into a blessing. 
—Zvisius : Accursed parents, who rashly precipitate 
their children with themselves into ruin !—The just 
for the unjust, 1 Pet. iii. 18.—Gaze on, O sinner, 
ecce homo /—Zeisius and others against extrav 

in dress.*—Christ has borne all manner of 5 

and contempt, that we may attain to the highest 
honor. 

Gossner : +—Yes, they probably said, Barabbas 
is a villain, but he is no heretic. He destroyed only 
bodies, but Jesus of Nazareth destroys souls.—The 
devil may be sure of this, that the people will blind 
themselves by a fair show.—Whoso sitteth in an of- 
ficial chair must not regulate his conduct by the cries 
of the multitude. 

Lisco :-—Pilate, 8 natural man of the world: 1. 
Not insensible to divine influences ; 2. but sunk down 
into the then existing scepticism of the world; 3. 
bound by worldly considerations of all sorts ; 4. mak- 
ing his conscience a sacrifice to circumstances, whieh 
are his gods. 

Gerlach :—Mocking, they made him king; bat 
it was really by virtue of His humiliation that Jcsus 
received His kingdom. 

Heubner :—Christ retained His dignity even in 
the deepest humiliation, where His claims appeared 
as madness or fanaticism.—The custom of releasing 


#[In the original: “sider die Kletderpracht” which 
the Edinb. edition turns into: * zpon the clothing of Jeeue.” 


—P. 8. 
+ iGosher was originally a Roman Catholic priest, and 
suffered much persecution for his evangelical opizivas— 
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one: injustice trying to support itself by injustice.— 
A Christian wife should be the guardian angel of her 
husband.—Dreams, too, often deserve attention.— 
How easily can the people he misled ! *—The placing 
of Jesus side by side with Barabbas is one of the 
mysteries of His humiliation. So is it often in the 
world: there, truth and falsehood, innocence and 
guilt, honor and dishonesty, worth and worthlessness, 
righteous leaders and seducers, the Prince of Peace 
and the great rebel, the fountain of life and the mur 
derer, are often set side by side. The future will re- 
solve all this confusion.—Innocence is dumb, guilt 
cries out.— The consequences of the choice: The Ba- 
rabbas spirit, the devilish, the intoxicating passion for 
licentious freedom, entered like an evil spirit into the 
people, inflamed their hatred still more and more 
against the Romans, swept them with resistless sway 
beyond all prudence, and precipitated them at last 
into the pit of destruction. This spirit has entered 
into their posterity, leading them still to reject Jesus, 
and give heed to many false messiahs.—Jeaus is our 
consolation, whenever in this world of imperfection 
the worthy and unworthy are classed together, yea, 
the former subordinated to the latter.—Such a choice 
as that of Barabbas is by no means uncommon: 1. 
In respect of faith; unbelief instead of belief in Je- 
gus, etc. 2. In regard to our lives and acts; rather 
an unbridled, unfettered life, than a stern, moral 
regulation and life. 8. As regards civil government ; 
rather obey demagogues than the soft words of Jesus. 
— What I do, ee.? Many know not what todo 
with Jesus.— Was the true here: vox populi, 
vor Dei ?—In one sense do the people demand the 
vrucifixion: God had decreed it in another.—The 
name of Pilate is preserved anons the Christians, 
but as a name of disgrace: here, and in the Apostles’ 
Creed, it is the name of a coward, who wished to re- 
lease Jesus, and yet surrendered Him,—who knew 
Him in eome d and yet feared to confess Him. 
— His blood., y we see the fruit of their choice 
of Barabbas: blind presumption, blasphemy, mock- 
ery of God's justice.—If the Jews were not so blind- 
ed, they must see clearly that their fathers had com- 
mitted a greater sin than had been ever perpetrat- 
ed, when they had been punished before with a cap- 
tivity of 70 years, and are now enduring one of 1800. 
—God has preserved them as a witness to the truth 
of the gospel.—As.Christ’s high-priestly hl sea 
: ty had been mocked before the ecclesiasti 
tribunal, so was His kingly before the civil. 
Rambach :—Thou must, my Redeemer, atone for 
the shame of my nakedness, and regain for me the 
robe of innocence which I had lost.—Consolation for 
derided sainta.—Christ fled from a worldly crown; 
He took the thorny crown, to indicate that His king- 
dom was not of this world.—It is no true love, whic 


“(In German: “ Wie tet daa Volk 80 1” 
Tho Edinb. edition turns this again into the opposite mean- 
ing: *How mi ing are the masses.” It probably con- 
founded cer, rwith verfahreriech. But the ounnee- 
tion plainly shows that the Jewish hierarchy are here meant 
as tho instigators and seducers who led tho people astray. 
The masses never lead, but are generally ander the control 
of a few, as the body is ruled by the head. Hence the cow 

ulé is not always the coe Dei, but, when influenced b 
rriltical demagugues or apostate priests, it is the ove Diabol: 
itness the Crucify Him of the Jews, the popular outery 
of the Athenians against Socrates, the mad fury of the 
French during the reign of terror, etc. Then the people are 
tarned into a lawless mob with which it would be vain to 
reason, although it can be intimidated by brute force. Yet 
even tn such eases the voice of the people is overruled for 
by an all-wise Providence. So the crucifixion of Jesus 
Secsins the salvation of the world.—P. 8.) 


is not willing to endure thorns.—The thorns of love 
are: hostile opposition, ingratitude, derision, insult. 
—The crown of thorns which we have plaited for 
ourselves: lusts, earthly cares, of conscience. 
Christ has made atonement for thi —The rod with 
which Christ will feed His sheep (the rod of gentle- 
neas, the rod of affliction).—The court of justice, the 
liberty-hall of innocence, converted into a place of 
ag aa robing of Christ was full of shame 
an 

Braune :—The third hour was the hour at which 
the Roman judge took his seat in the place of judg- 
ment: on this occasion Pilate is forced to 
three hours earlier, in consequence of the wrath of 
the priests, and their feigned piety.—Barabbas : that 
is a horrifying deception, fearful, surpassing all 
others.—Pilate’s wife: no woman was found among 
Jesus’ enemies. The maid who forced Peter on to 
his denial stands alone there, in her forward charac- 
ter.—Peter’s sermon on this text, Actes iii. 18-21. 

ich :—Daily is blessing or curse (Christ 
or Barabbas) set before thee, my soul ! 

F’, W. Krummacher :—The crown of thorns calls 
for repentance, gratitude, submission. 

[Burxurrr :—Vers, 11-14. The silence of Christ 
is to be imitated when our reputation is concerned ; 
the confession of Christ, when the glory of God and 
the interests of truth are at stake.—He knew that for 


envy they had delivered Him (ver. 18). As covetous- 
ness sold Christ, so envy delivered Hi Envy is a 
killing and murdering passion. Envy elayeth the silly 


one, Job v. 2.—Ver. 19. Several kinds of dreams, 
natural, moral, diabolical, and divine. That of the 
wife of Pilate was from God. When all Christ's dis- 
ciples were fled from Him, when none of His friends 
durst speak a word for Him, God raises up a woman, 
a stranger, a pagan, to give evidence of His innocen- 
cy At our Saviour’s trial, Pilate and his wife, 
though Gentiles, are the only ones who plead for 
Christ and pronounce Him righteous, whilst His own 
countrymen, the Jews, thirst after His innocent 
blood.—Hypocrites within the visible Church may 
be guilty of acts of wickedness which the conscience 
of pagans and infidels protests against.—Ver. 25. 
What the Jews with a wicked mind put up as a dire- 
ful imprecation, we may with a pious mind offer up 
to God as an humble petition: Lord, let Thy Son’s 
blood, not in the guilt and punishment, but in the 
efficacy and merit of it, be upon us and upon our 
posterity after us, for evermore.—THomas Scorrt :—If 
Christ were now to appear on earth in disguise, He 
would meet with no better treatment.—There are 
stil! enough of hypocritical Pharisees and high- 
priests, ungodly Pilates, unstable multitudes, and 
hardened scoffers, to persecute, mock, and crucify 
the Lord, of glory.—Barabbas is preferred to Jesus 
whenever the offer of salvation is rejected—We are 
all chargeable with the guilt of crucifixion, as ‘‘ He 
was wounded for our transgressions.”—All who de- 
light in anathemas and imprecations will find that 
they rebound upon themselves.—All which has been 
admired in the suffering and death of heroes and phi- 
losophers is no more comparable to the conduct of 
Christ, than the glimmering taper is to the clear 
light of day.—We are called to do good, and to su/f- 

er evil, in this present world, after the pattern of 

hrist.—All our sufferings are light and trivial com- 
pared with His.—Pu. Doppriper :—How wisely was 
it ordained by divine Providence that Pilate should be 
sg ae thus to acquit Christ, even while he condemn- 
ed ; and to pronounce Him a. righteous person 
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in the same breath with which he doomed Him to | gave Him up to popular fury! O Pilate, how inglo 
the death of a malefactor! And how lamentably | riously hast thou fallen in the defence of the Son of 
does the power of worldly interest over conscience | God! and how justly did God afterward leave thee 
appear, when, after all the convictions of his own | to perish by the resentment of that e whom thou 
mind, as well as the admonitions of his wife, be yet | wast now so studious to oblige |—P. S. 


TENTH SECTION. 


GOLGOTHA: THE CRUCIFIXION. (GOOD FRIDAY.) 


* 


Cnarrer XXVIII. 82-56. 


(Mark xv. 21-41; Luke xxiii. 26-56; John xix. 17-80; Isa. liii—Pericopes: Matt. xxvii. 38-38; 39-44, 
45-56.) 


32 And as they came out, they found a man of Cyrene, Simon by name: him they 
33 compelled [impressed, iyydpevoay]* to bear his cross. And when they were come unto 
34 a place called Golgotha,’ that is to say, a [the] place of a skull,? They gave him vine- 
gar [wine ?]* to drink mingled with gall: and when he had tasted thereof, he would not 
35 drink. And they crucified him, and parted [divided, d&eyuepicavro] his garments, cast- 
ing lots: [that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet (Ps. xxii. 15), 
They parted [divided] my garments among them, and upon my vesture did they cast 
36, 37 lots.]* And sitting down they watched him there; And [they] set up over his 
head his accusation written, THIS IS JESUS THE KING OF THE JEWS. 
38 Then were there [are] two thieves [robbers, Ayorai] crucified with him; one on 
39 the right hand, and another on the left. And they that passed by reviled him, wagging 
40 [shaking]* their heads, And saying, Thou that destroyest the temple, and buildest :¢ in 
41 three days, save thyself. If thou be the Son of God, come down from the cross. Like- 
42 wise also the chief priests mocking Aim, with the scribes and elders, said, He saved 
others; himself he cannot save. If he be [he is] the King of Israel,’ let him now come 
43 down from the cross, and we will believe him [we believe on him]. He trusted in 
God; let him deliver him gow, if he will have him: for he said, I am the Son of God. 
44 The thieves [robbers] also, which [who] were crucified with him, cast the same in his 
teeth [reproached him in hke manner, or with the same thing, ro avro . . . dvetde- 
{ov atroy].* 
45 Now from the sixth hour there was darkness over al) the land unto the ninth honr. 
46 And about the ninth hour Jesus cried [cried out, dveBonoe] with a loud voice, saying, 
Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? ote xxii. 1) that is to say, My God, my God, why hast 
47 thou forsaken me?" Some of them that stood there, when they heard that [hearing it], 
48 said, This man calleth for Elias [Ehjah]. And straightway one of them ran, and took 
49 a sponge, and filled 1¢ with vinegar, and put t¢ on a reed, and gave him to drink. [But] 
The rest said, Let be [Come, Wait, dges]," let us see whether Elias [Elijah] will come 
to save him.” 
50 [And] Jesus, when he had cried again with a loud voice, yielded up the ghost [his 
51 spirit].% And, behold, the vail of the temple was rent in twain from the top to the bot- 
tom; and the earth did quake [quaked], and the rocks rent [were rent, écxic@ycar] ; 
52 And the.graves were opened; and many bodies of the saints which bene) slept arose, 
53. And came out of the graves after his resurrection, and went into the holy city, and ap- 
peared unto many. 
54 Now when the centurion, and they that were with him, watching Jesus, saw the 
earthquake, and those things that were done, they feared greatly, saying, Truly this 
55 was the [a] Son of God [@eot vids]. And many women were there beholding afar off, 
56 which [who] followed Jesus from Galilee, ministering unto him: Among which [yen 
was Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James and Joses, and tks mother o 
Zebedee’s children [the sons of Zebedee]. 


CHAP. XXVII. 82-56. 519 


1 Ver. 82.—[This {s the proper translation of the Greek verb ayya p eveiv, which, like the noun &yyapos, 
a mounted courier, is of Persian origin, snd is a technical term for preasing bourses or men into public service by authority, 
Oump. Crit. Note on ch. v. 41, p. 118. The escort was under the command of a Roman officer who had official authorit 
for this act rv aie: to Romar Jaw. The Authorized Version makes the uct falsely appear as an arbitrary assumption o 
power.—P. S. 

2 Ver. 83.—I'oAyo6d is the prevailing reading. {Other readings are -yo\Ayo0d, yodyo06d, yoAyo8ay, yoAyabay. 
In Luke xxili. 88 the English Version, following the Vulgate, translated the Greek xpavloyv, cranium, a bare skull, inte 
the Latin calvary (calearia). The popniar expression * aount Calvary ” is not warranted by any statement of the Evan- 
sha ar ici the place of crucifixion, which was probably a smail round and barren elevation of the shape of a skull 


* Ver. 88.—Lachmann: & éoriv xepavlov réwos Aeydpevos. Tho reading & is better supported than 
gs, and few MSS. omit Aeyduevos. Great variety in the readinga. [In English xpaviov réwos should be rendered 
either with the definite articlo: the Ks @ ekuli, as the Authorized Version does in the parallel passages, Mark xv. 23 
and John xix. 17, or without any article: Place of a skull,—P. 8.) 

4 Ver. 84.—Lachmann reads olvoy, following B., D., K., L., etc.: this is opposed by A. and others, reading dfos. 
Meyer holds the first reading to have been introduced from Mark xv. 23. [Cod. Sinait. reads likewise olvov, eine, as in 
Mark xv. 23, But the five uncial (Sinait.. B. D. K., L.) and the ten cursive MSS., which support this reading, are 
nearly all Alexandrine. On their side are the Egyptian and the old Latin Versluns (the Vulgate: cinwm, and hence the 
Roman Catholic Vorsions: wine). It is possible that ol» ov wass wilfal alteration to harmonize Mattbew with Mark. 


Tischendorf and Alford adhere to the received reading: Bos, vinegar. The difference, of course, is only apparent. It 


was probably sour wine with myrrh, given to criminals to stupefy them.—P. 8.] 
5 Ver, 85.—All the uncial Codd. [inclading Cod. Sinait.) omit the reading of the Recepta, from “that it might” to the 
end of the verse, A alone excepted. It fs supposed to have been interpolated from John xix. 20. [Mill and Wetatein, and 


all the modern critical editors omit the words in question from Iva to xAjjpoy. 


his Eweg. Notes.—P. 8.] 


* Ver. 39.—(So Cheke, Campbell, and Scrivener render eivouvres. 


Dr. Lange puts them in brackets. Comp. 
Lange: schitttelien. Norton: nodding. 


oon however, defends wagging as better expressing the contemptuous, scorifful motion intended by the Evangelist.— 


7 Ver. 42.—Baoirebs "Iopana eoriy. 
according to B., D., L., eto. The irony is thus stronger, 


Fritzsche and Tischendorf adopt this reading, omitting the preceding ¢i, 
Ei is probably an exegetical addition from ver. 40. 


® Ver. 42.—The reading: miorevuuey art@, according to Lachmann and his authorities, is stronger (than the dead. ree, : 
misrevcouey avrg]. The reading: ¢€x' av7Tq, also, is well supported and significant. [Cod. Sinait. reads: ¢=” abréy, 


—P, 8.} 


® Ver. 44—[Or: updraided or were upbyaiding, Wiclif, Cheke, Doddridge, Campbell, Scrivener; or reproached, Rhem- 


ish Version, Conant, and N. T. of the Am. B. 


U.; or reviled him, Norton. The rendering: 


cast in his teeth, dates from 


Tyndale, and was retained In the fullowing revisions, but would hardly be defended now.—P. S.] 

10 Ver, 46.—The difference in the mode of writing the Hebrew words is unimportant. See Lachmann and Tischen- 
dorf. [The best authorities are in favor of ema instead of lama. —P. 8.) F 

11 Ver. 49.—[This ia, in modern English, the corresponding word for &pes, which must be connected with the follow- 
ing wuey without comma. It is the hortatory come or wait now, and not, as is usually supposed, a rebuke: let him 
alone, as if they intended to stop the man who offered the vinegar. Comp. Mark xv. 36, where that person himself utters 
tho words &pes Y3wuey, in common with the rest. Lange: Lass nur, wir wollen sehen; Luther: Halt, lass sehen; van 
Ess: Wart! lea sehen; Ewald omits it altogether and translates simply lass uns sehen. Conant and the Revised N. T. 

su 


of the Am. Bible Union: Zeé alone, which {ovites the same popular m 


nderstanding as if it meant: Let him alone.— 


13 Ver. 49,—The addition: GAAos 3é AaBwy Adyxny, K.7.A., though supported by B., C., L., is here quite out of 


place, and is an interpolation from John xix. 84, [The same addition, from BAAos to alua, is found in Cod. Sinalt., which - 


usually agrees with the Vatican MS.—P. 8.] 


13 Ver. 50.—([So Middleton, Campbell, Scrivener, Cruaby, Conant. Better than expired, as Norton translates. The 
article in Td wyevma is employed asa possessive pronoun. Jo give up the ghost, is now used in a low sense.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Survey.—The same brevity and sublimity with 
which Matthew described Christ’s sufferings during 
His trial, characterize his account of the crucifixion. 
Even Mark, in several parts, is more minute. Mat- 
thew, however, gives the fullest account of the blas- 
phemy against Christ’s Messianic dignity; and he 
alone relates the effect produced upon the realm of 
the dead by the death of Jesus. The chief points 
are, Simon of Cyrene; Golgotha; the bitter wine; 
the parting of the garments; the watch (this last is 
recorded by our Evangelist alone); the two robbers 
crucified with Jesus; the blasphemies of the foes; 
the mocking by the robbers; the darkening of the 
sun; Jesus’ exclamation, My God, and the varying 
interpretations and the real meaning of the same; 
the giving up of His spirit; the rending of the tem- 
ple-vail; the excitement in the world of the dead; 
the centurion’s testimony; the women beholding. 
The fulfilment of the Old Testament symbols of the 
Messiah’s sufferings is the point of view from which 
all is described. 

Ver. 32. As they came out.—The executions 


took place outside of the camp, and, accordingly, 
also outside of the holy city: Num. xv. 35; 1 Ki 
xxi. 13; Acts vii. 56; see Lightfoot, p. 499. In- 
stead of being led forth by lictors, the command of 
whom Pilate, as sub-governor, did not enjoy, Jesus 
is conducted to the cross by the soldiery. A centu- 
rion on horseback, called by Tacitus ezactor mortts, 
by Seneca, centurio supplicio preepositus, headed the 
company. A herald, going in front of the condemn- 
ed, proclaimed his sentence. Braune states: “‘ There 
is a Jewish tradition to the effect that a herald went 
through the city, crying for forty days, Jesus was to 
be stoned: if any one could witness against Him, let 
him appear; but no one came forward.” We know 
from Matt. xxviii. 11, that the Jews began very early 
to throw discredit upon the statements of the Evan- 
gelists. These falsifications were, at a later date, at- 
tempted especially in relation to the history of Jesus’ 
birth and death, and regarding the Messianic predic. 
tions of the Old Testament. The statement, more- 
over, of the Talmud, that there were two vails before 
the Most Holy, is evidently a concoction to remove 
the significance of the fact attested by the Evangel- 
ists. 

They found a man of Cyrene.—Simon was 
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from Cyrene, in African Libya, where many Jews | Cyril, Calovius, de Wette, and 
were living. Ptolemseus Lagi, when he obtained su- | arose from the conical shape of the hill.* 


ety power in Palestine, transported 100,000 He- 
rews to Pentapolis, in that district. They had a 
e of thcir own in Jerusalem. It is note- 
worthy, that we find in Acts xiii. 1, a Simon Niger 
associated with Leucitus of Cyrene. Mark (xv. 21) 
des guates Simon “the father of Alexander and Ru- 
Jus.” two men who must have been wel] known to 
the Christian churches of that day, probably as 
brethren in the faith. Perhaps Simon was present 
as a pilgrim at the Passover (Acts ii. 10); at all 
events, he was but lately come to Jerusalem, as his 
appellation, Kupyraios, indicates. It is not likely 
that he was at that time more intimately related to 
Jesus. He had been out in the field, while Jesus 
was undergoing His trials before the various tribu- 
nals. Grotius and others, however, assume that he 
was a follower of Jesus. Rambach: “He manifest- 
ed, it would appear, some sympathy with Jesus, and 
was therefore compelled to carry His cross.” Per- 
haps, during his bearing the cross, he became more 
intimatcly acquainted with Jesus ; at all eventa, this 
fact has preserved his name in everlasting remem- 
brancc.* Simon Peter was not now, as he had prom- 
ised, in his place: another Simon from a distant land 
must serve in his place. The very circumstance of 
Simon's arriving, a stranger and alone, at this time, 
drew the attention of the company; and they forced 
him, that is, they required of him, according to mili- 
tary custom, this service. For the verb ayya- 
pevery, see above, Matt. v.41. Upon such requi- 
sitions, see Tholuck, Credibility of the Gospel His- 
‘ory (German), p. 8365. Simon may have been thus 
violently impressed by excited soldiers without being 
a Christian (Grotius), or a slave (Meyer's supposi- 
tion). Tradition reports that Christ had sunk to the 
ground beneath the load. It is poesible that the 
captain of the band, who at a later period declared 
his conversion to the faith, was even now touched 
by a feeling of pity. The remainder of the way, it 
would appear, was short; and this is likely the rea- 
son why John omits the circumstance. According 
to custom, criminals were obliged to carry their own 
cross to the place of execution. (Comp. Plutarch, 
De sera numinis vindicta, ¢.9: Exarros tay Kaxovp- 
yor éexoépet Tay abrov oravpdy. That our Saviour 
bore His own cross (probably the greater part of the 
way), is expressly stated by John xix. 17.—P. 8.] 
Ver. 38, Golgotha.—Chald. 85353, Heb. 
mbsbs, that is, Skull, Hieronymus and others say 
this p of execution was so termed from the skulls 
of criminals.¢ On the contrary, it is maintained by 


* (Meyer: “That Simon decame s Christian in conse- 
uence of his carrying the cross and his oe ae at the cru- 
on, may be inferred from Mark xv. 21." 8o also Alford 

and others.—P. ag 
t (Hieron. in Matt. xxvil. 88: “GoLeorHa, Quop Est 
CaLvagig2 Locus. Audirt | mag exposutsse Calouria 
locum in quo sepultues eat Adam, e¢ ideo sic appellatum 
esse, quis (bi antiqué hominte sit conditum cuput.... 
Facorabilis tnterpretatio et mulvene aurem populi, nec 
tamen cera. Extra urbem enim et foras portam erent 
én guibus truncantur capita damnatorum, e Calcaria, 
& a, decollatorum sumsere nomen."—The ancient Jewish- 
Christian tradition that Adam was buried where the second 
Adam died ard rose again, is also mentioned by Origen, 
Tertullian, Athanasius, and Augustine, and turned to practi- 
eal account. Augustine: Hh pe (bi erectus sit mediccue, 
ubt jacedut agrotus.” Dr. Wordsworth allegorizes on Gul- 


gotha (from boa , volelt, hence a rolling, and a skull from 


tte roundness), and brings it in connectlon with the hill Gid- 
gal, Josh v. 9, where Jushua hal his camp and rolled away 


others, that the name 
Certainly, 
for the seoond supposition, two reasons present them- 
selves,—1. That Golgotha means skuil, and that the 
place is not called x«pavlay réwos, place of skulls, 
bat xpavlov, skull,—Luke uses xpavioy; 2. that the 
skulls were not allowed to lie upon the place of exe- 


second supposition, the late origin of the name, which 
is not found in the Old Testament, comes in. If now 
we think of the Jewish mode of execution, stoning, 
in which the head was the first part injured, we gain 
something to support the first explanation} It 
would appear that Golgotha had not been selected as 
a place of execution till a late date; and that then 
the valley of Gehinnom ceased to be employed in 
that way. It is not unlikely that, up till this time, 
the place had been nameless, and now received this 
a and, it is possible, by way of reference to 
its shape. 

The Christian tradition has made the position of 
Golgotha, which was certainly no hill, but merely an 
elevated place, to be that of “Mount” Calvary, the 
site of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. This 
church lies within the walls of the present city, and 
in the north-western quarter. In opposition to this 
view, it is alleged that, without making any mention 
of the line of the city walls, which may belong toa 
later date, the city would have been in this part 
exeeedingly small, if we suppose the present dis- 
trict of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre to have 
lain outside the walls. But, in reply, it is asserted, 
that a city may easily be small in some quarters, and 
extend in others. The fact is, Jerusalem then ran 
out more toward the south side. Against this iden- 
tity the following have spoken decidedly :—Rosu- 
SON (Biblical Researches, Bost. ed. 1856, vol. i. p. 
407-418; vol. iii. 254-263 ; and Neue Untersuchun- 
gen, Halle, 1847); Trros TosLter: Golgotha, 8t 
Gallen, 1851, p. 224 f£{ For the identity are— 


("TTibs) the reproach of Egypt. So by our Jesus at Golgo- 
tha the shame and guilt of sin was rolled away from the 
Israel of God; and there was His camp, for He conquered 
by the croes. Rather far fetched. —P. 8. 

* [So also Reland, Padeat. p. 660, Bengel, Winer, Ewald, 
Meyer, A. Alexander. The objection of Alford and Words- 
worth, that no such bill or ruck is known to have existed 
(comp. Btanley, Palestine, p. 454), is hardly valid in view 
of the hilly and rocky character of Jerusalem and its vicini- 
ty. Ewald identifies it with “the hill Gareb," Jer. xxxi. 
89; Krafft and La with Goath, which was without the 
city. Williams (Holy City, 11. 240) sup that the rock 
of Calvary was part of a little swell of the ground forminz a 
somewhat abrupt brow on the west and south sides, which 
would afford a convenient spot for public execution, as it 
was sufticiently clevated to raise the sufferers above the 
gazing crowd —P. 8.) 

+ (This is hardly of sufficient account. The exp'sanstion 
of Jeromo appuars to me very doubtful for three reasons: 
1. The name would then be not the place of a akull (réTes 
xpaviou), still less s ekuld simply, as in the Hebrew and in 
the Greek of St. Luke (xpaviov), but the place of skulls 


(rdéwos xpavicy); 2. there is no record that the Jews had a 
special place for public execution ; 8. it is extremely unlike 
lv that a rich man, like Joseph of Arimathea, should hare 
kept a garden in such a place (fur the sepulchre of Christ 
was near the place of crucifixion, John xix. 41).—P. 8.] 

¢ [Aloo Joux Wirsoy, Baecray, Bonar, Stewart, Ar- 
NOLD, Mereer, Ewatn, Sam. J. ANDREWS: The Life of owe 
Lord upon the Zarth, New York, 1868, p. 500 09. and Ap 
NOLD, art. in Herzog's Encyklopddia, vol. v. WT ff. where 
the reader will find a pet eyed of ee eee argumests 
on both sides of the qnestion with spectal reference to Robdin- 
sun and Williams, se the chief champions of the opposite 


t 
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Kari.von Raumer: Paldstina, p. 855; Scuors: de 
Golgathe situ, compare Friepiiss: Lc. p. 187; 
Scuunert [Retes in das Morgenland, vol. ii. p. 508 
ff.]; Scuutrz: Jerusalem, p. 96; Krarrr: die Topo- 
_graphie Jerusalems, Bonn, 1846, p. 230.% Wotrr: 
Reise in das gelobte Land, Stuttgart, 1849, p. 83, pro- 
nounces in favor of the probability of the identity 
(more undecidedly in his work “ Jerusalem,” Leipzig, 
_ 1857.) Bere@ren is decided for the identity, in the 
tract, Flavius Josephus, der Fiihrer und utd 
der Pilger im Alten und Neuen Jerusalem, Leipzig, 
1854 :—“It may be quite indifferent to a Christian 
where the place of execution, Golgotha, and Christ’s 
grave, were, inasmuch as the truth of the Gospel his- 


tory is not dependent upon the traditions regarding 
the external and local circumstances in the life an 


death of Jesus. But, overlooking the fact that tra- 
dition is often worthy of attention, there are all poe- 
sible positive reasons to bring forward, why we 
should seek Golgotha at once, and only there, where 
the tradition represents. Neither the old world nor 
the new has any ground for doubting the common 
opinion regarding the Holy Sepulchre.” 

The following remark appears important :—Jere- 

a 


views. Korte, a German bookseller, who visited Jerusalem, 
A. D. 1788, at the same tine with the learned Pococke, was 
the first who took a stand against the sup identity of 
the spot of the Holy Sepalebre with the place of the cracl- 
fixton and of je oa of our Lord. The late Dr. Robinson, of 
Union Thecl Seminary, New York, strongly opposes the 
old tradition, and lays down the general peaet le “that all 

ent places In and 


aie Researches in Palestine, ete., vol. 


the question, but gives it as his opinion that Williams “has 
made a very strong case for the commonly received site of 
Calvary and the Sepulchre.” The question is of little prac- 
tical importance. The main argument in favour of the 
identit derived from the anbroken Christian tradition. 
But while we are reluctant to break with a tradition of 
such extent, it Is repugnant to sound Christian feeling to be- 
Heve. that a spot so often profaned and disgraced by the 
most unworthy superstitions, imposturea, and quarrels of 
Christian sects, should be actually the sacred spot where 
the Saviour died for the sins of the race. At all events the 
‘testimony of tradition in such a case ie not so important as 
maintained by Williams when he affirms that “the credit 
of the. whole Church for fifteen hundred years is in some 
measure involved in its veracity.” The Christian Church 
never claimed geographical and topographical infallibility, 
and leaves the question of the holy places open to fair criti- 
cism. .The Apostles and Evangelists barely allude to the 
places of Christ's birth, death, and resurrection. ahey ozet 
their eyes upon the great facts themselves, and worshipped 
the exalted Saviour in heaven, where He lives for ever. It 
was only since the age of Constantine, in the fourth centary, 
that those lucalities were abused in the service of an almost 
fdolatrous superstition, yet not without continued protest 
from many of the wisest and best men of the Church. From 
the Gos so much only appears with certainty as to tho 
place of the crucifixion, that it was ont of the city, Matt. 
xxvill. 11; John xix. 17; comp. Heb. xiif. 12; yet near the 
elty, John xix. 20; apparently near a thoroughfare, as may 
be inferred from Mark xv. 39; and that the sepulchre was 
near the place of the crueffixion, John xix. 41, in a. garden 
gnd hewn in a rock, Matt. xxvii. 60 and the parallel pas- 
sages.—P. 53 | 
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miah predicts (xxxi. 88-40) that the city should in 
future times extend beyond the north wall (the seo- 
ond wall), and enclose Gibeat Gareb, or the leper’s 
hill, and Gibeat Goath,®* or the hill of death (of roar- 
ing, groaning). The position of Gareb can corre- 
spond only with Under Bezetha, and the position of 
Goath only Upper Bezetha, where Golgotha rose. 
Both of these elevations were enclosed by Agrippa, 
as parts of the new city, and lay inside the third wall. 
From the context we Jearn that Gareb and Goath 
were unclean places, but, being measured in with the 


holy city, became sanctified. That the Goath-hill of 
Jeremiah is identical with the Golgotha of the Evan- 
gelists, is more than probable. The wall of Agrippa 
was built around Bezetha by Herod Agrippa, the 
grandson of Herod the Great. 


In ‘conducting this controversy, the following 
points should be kept in mind: 1. That those who 
oppose the identity have never pointed out any other 
site for Golgotha. 2. The history of the city of Je- 
rusalem. It has been proved that the city, at a later 
period, extended considerably from south northward 
and north-westward, and that the third wall, or wall 
of Agrippa, enclosed on this side a piece of ground 
which had hitherto lain outside the city. 38. The 
history of the holy places themselves. . It has never 
been disproved, that, according to the testimonies of 
Eusebius and Hieronymus, a marble statue of Venus 
desecrated Golgotha from the days of Hadrian to 
those of Constantine, to prevent Christians from re- 
sorting to the holy place; and that this and similar 
desecratory monuments form the connecting link be- 
tween the apostolic tradition and the time of Con- 
stantine (Krafft, p. 172). 4. A distinction must be 
drawn between the statements of tradition regardi 
the holy places in general, and the description of 

ial points; and it is an erroneous conclusion, 
when we entertain doubts ing the former, be- 
cause doubts attach themselves to the latter (Krafft, 
p. 284). Schultz represents Golgotha as a rocky 
height, which rose straight up over against the city, 
having a precipitous face toward north and east, and 
was in this way a kind of stage, exposed to the eyes 
of all the city’s inhabitants. 

As regards the Via dolorosa, or Via crucis, or the 
Lord’s road from the pretorium to Golgotha, men- 
tion was first made of it in the fourteenth century 
Socens Ha 168). The real way trod by our Lord 
must have lain somewhat more to the south.+ 
Braune’s statement, that the way was about an 
hour’s walking, is incorrect: it was very much 
shorter. 

On the discovery of the holy cross by Saint 
Helena, the Basilika erected on Golgotha by her, 
and the present Church of the Holy Sepulchre, con- 
sult the Church Histories, and works of travel to the 
holy land. The central-point in the history of the 
Holy Sepulchre is the Crusades; but the fact, that 
the Mohammedans still possess the spot, is less sad- 
cg than that Christian sects contend and fight 
over the holy places, that this contention gave occa- 


* (Or accurately Goch, msi , the th being added to con- 
nect the Hebrew particle of motion,—Goathah, Gesenius 
derives it from Psa, to low, or moo, as a cow. Hence 
also the translation of the Targum the Acifer's pool. The 
Syriac, on the other hand, has leromto, to the eminence, 
perhaps reading MXA,—P. 8.) 

+ (“If the trial of the Lord was at the palace of Herod on 


Mount Sion, He could not baw passed alung the Via dolo- 
rosa.” Andrews, Lc. p. 58%4—P. 8] . : 
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sion lately to a bloody war, and that the supersti- 
tious deception of the holy Easter-fire forms the chief 
attraction of the feast of Golgotha ! 

Ver. 34. Gave Him to drink.—It became a 
custom in later times, among the Jews, to give to 
those who were led away to execution a stupefying 
draught (Synedr. 6; Wetstein on Mark xv. 23; 
Friedlicb, 141), The Rabbins considered this a cus- 
tom of holy mildness, and would ground it upon 
Prov. xxxi. 6 [“ Prodeunti ad supplicium capitis po- 


tum dedcrunt, umgque thuris in poculo vini, ut 
turbaretur int ejus, sicut dicilur : date siceram, 
etc.”].- In the days of the Christian martyrs, it 


sometimes happened that similar drinks were admin- 
istered to the condemned on their way to execution 
by friends and brethren in the faith who accompa- 
nied them (Neander, [eben Jesu, p. 757). It can- 
not be shown to have been a Roman custom. Nev- 
ertheless the Roman soldier carried with him a wine, 
which, though weak in itself, was strengthened by 
being mixed with various roots. This common wine 
was called vinegar-wine (Mark), also vinegar (Mat- 
thew). Mark says myrrh was mixed with the wine.* 
The Jewish Sanhedrin appointed for this purpose a 
aon of incense to be mixed with a cup of wine. 

e physician Dioskorides says myrrh was also used ; 
Matthew, however, adds, “ mingled with gall.” By 
xoA% the LXX., translate mpd , Wormwood, quassia. 
The Evangelist may bave chosen the expression with 
reference to Ps. lxix. 22; but he has not marked the 
fulfilment specially. There is no trace of a later 
mythical tradition. The most common drink was 
vinegar-wine; the strongest and most stupefactive 
mixture, wormwood. Jesus refused this intoxicat- 
ing draught decidedly, and that, too, knowing, its 
nature: “when He had tasted, He would not 
drink.” The Romans named such a drink, signifi- 
cantly, sopor. Jesus did not thus afterward refuse 
the unmixed vinegar-wine when He thirsted, and had 
finished His work. 

Ver. 35. And having crucified Him, o7av- 
poocavres 5t abrdy, x.7.A. 

1. The Cross, oravpés: primarily a pale or beam, 
cruz, two beams fastened together in the shape of a 
T; of these, the longer, called staticulum, projected 
often upward the shorter, or cross-beam, called an- 
tenna.t In the middle of the larger beam there was 
& peg or a piece of wood, on which the sufferer rest- 


* [There is no necessary contradiction, as asserted b 
Meyer and Alford, between the “vinegar mingled wit 
gr “of Matthew and the “wine mingled with myrrh” of 

ark, since the common wine of the soldiers was little bet. 
ter than vinegar, and since yvAh, gall, is used in the Sep- 
tuagint for various kinds of bitter substances, See Winer, 
sub Lasig, vol. i. p. 849 f—P. 8.] 

t (There were three forms of the cross: 1. Crus immissa 

or capitata, a transverse beam crossing a perpendicular one 
' 
at some distance from the top, = . According to tradi- 
tion this was the form of the Saviour's cross, which {Is thos 
commonly represented on ancient coins and in modern pic- 
tures of the crucifixion. There is no proof of this, but it ap- 
pears probable from the fact that the “title” was placed 
over tha head, The so-called Greck cross is a form of the 
cruz immissu, Where the two beams cross each other in the 
middie, and the four arms are of equal length. 2 Crum 
commiss, a transverse beam placed on the top of a perpen- 
dicular one, resembling the letter T. 3. Crum decuesata, 
or St. Andrew's cross, like the letter . The cross which 
appeared to Constantine, was of this form, with the Greek 
letter R In it, so as to represent the first two letters of the 


word Christos = See pictures of coins of Constantine in 


Baronius’ Annales ad ann. p. 812; in Minter's Siandtlder 


ed; and this formed one of the most excruciating 
agonies of the cross.* The height of the cross was 
not great, and the feet of the criminal were not more 
than two feet from the ground. 
2. The Crucifizion. The most extreme capital 

punishment among several ancient nations; it was 
practised even by the Persians, Ezra vi. 11; Esther 
vil 9; still, the Persian instrument of execution was 
something between the Roman cross and the Germanic 
gallows. The cross of the Romans was the severest 
punishment for the worst criminals, and so disgrace- 
ful, that it dare not be inflicted on Roman citizens 
(crudelissimum sag tig supplictum, Cicero, 
Verr. 5, 64); only slaves, highway robbers, rebels, 
and outlawed prisoners of war, were made to suffer it 
(Joseph. Bell. v. Jud. 11, 1, ete.).¢ Those condemned 
to the cross must first be scourged ; then bear their 
own cross, also a tablet upon the breast stating 
their crime, as far as the place of execution, which 
lay outside the city, upon a thronged highway, or 
upon some exposed spot, that the crucified criminals 
might be mocked and at the same time inspire ter 
ror. When they had reached this place of execution, 
they were stripped, and, after the stupefying draught 
was administered, they were raised up and nailed to 
the eross, which had been previously erected, and 
above which was placed an inscription. There was, 
no doubt, another mode, according to which the 

imi were fastened to the cross while it yet lay 
on the ground. But it would appear that the former 
was the more usual method (Friedlieb, p. L c. 142). 
The arms were first extended and fastened to the 
cross-beam. The body rested upon a in the cen- 
tre in a riding manner, which prevented the hands 
from being torn through, and pariaier the persan to 
fall. The feet, too, were fastened. Then began the 
nailing. The old traditional view of the Church, that 
the feet of the Lord were nailed as well as His 
was contradicted since 1792 by Dr. Paulus, who 
maintained that the feet of Jesus were only bound. 
But this assertion has been disproved by Hengsten- 
berg, Hug, and Bahr (consult Tholuck, Die Glaxd- 
wiirdigket der evangelischen Geschichte ; Hug, Gut- 
achten, ii. 174; Friedlieb, L c. p. 144). The first 
proof that feet and hands were both fastened by 
nails, is supplied by Luke xxiv. 39, where Jesus, 
after His resurrection, shows the disciples His hands 
and feet (with the marks in them). in, we have 
the testimonies of the oldest Church Fathers, who 
wrote at a time when this punishment was still 
tised, upon this subject, namely, Justin Martyr, Dial 
c. Tryph. 97; Tertullian, Advers. Mare. iii. 19. Far 
ther, heathen writers testify that the feet as well as 
the hands were nailed: Plautus, Mostedlaria, Act ii 


g 
der alten Chriaten, A 36 £944 and the seeond volume of my 
Church History, p. 27 3q.—F. &. 

* (This needs explanation. ‘The projection on the mid- 
dle of tho larger beam, on which the sufferer sat, a wooden 
pin called sedile (¢p' @ éwoxuvrtat of gravporperes, 
Justin Mart. Dial. oc. Tryph. p. 818), was rather a relie£ and 
prevented the weight of the whole body from falling upoa 
the arma, Which otherwise would seen bave been torn fram 
the naila. But in protracting the sufferings, it may be said 
to have been a chief source of pain.—P. 8.) 

t [Crucifixion was abolished as punishment by Coa 
stantinc, the first Christian emperor, no doubt under the in- 


' fluence of the humane spirit of Christianity, which in tbis 


and many other features improved the Roman legislativa, 
firat indirectly and then directiy. from the time of Trajaa 
and Marcus Aureltus (although these emperors were beathbea 
and persecutors) tu Justinian. Comp. the writer's Churca 
matt vol. if. (pow in eourse of publication) § 13, p. 107% 
o~mae 8. 


& 


CHAP. XXVIL 82-56. 


Scene 1.% There is no reference made here by the 
Evangelist to Ps. xxii. 16.¢ This is a matter not to 
be overlooked. Moreover, the explanation of the 


words "282 [which the English Version renders: 


chey pierced] is acknowledged to be very difficult and 
doubtful (compare Hengstenberg, Ewald, Hitzig [also 
Hupreld, Delitzsch, and J. A. Alexander] on the pas- 
sage). The typical Messianic reference of Ps, xxii. to 
the sufferings of Christ does not, however, depend on 
verse 16th, although the similarity is very striking. 
See Meyer also on this passage. The apirit of tor- 
ture of the old world must naturally manifest its in- 
ventive powers in the augmentation of the pains of 
this punishment. -So arose the habit of crucifying 
with the head downward (Peter’s death), and such 
like (see Friedlieb, ]. c. p. 146). Hence, too, arose 
the cruz in an oblique form, in the shape 
of the letter X , upon which Andrew is said to have 
bled todeath. The Roman punishment of crucifixion 
was introduced into Palestine after that country had 
become a province of the Roman empire. Meeting 
with a similar punishment, of a Jewieh character, a 
modification ensued. Among the Jews, those who 
had been stoned to death were hanged upon a tree 
to excite terror, on the condition that the corpse was 
not to remain on the tree, but should be buried the 
same day; for one who is hanged is cursed of God 
(Gal. iii. 18), and the land was not to be polluted by 
such an one (Deut. xxi. 22, 23). Hence the Jews 


employ, of crucifixion, the more usual Mm, to hang, 


and Christ is designated in Jewish polemical works, 
the hanged. According to the Roman custom, the 
crucified were not taken down: they were allowed to 
die slowly ; and in the case of young and strong men, 
this continued sometimes three days. Their flesh 
was given to the birds, or other wild animals. At 
times their sufferings were shortened, by kindling a 
fire beneath, or allowing lions and bears to tear them 
to pieces. But the Jewish custom did not permit 
that, partly from a sense of humanity, partly from 
regard to symbolic purity. The bodies must, ac- 
cording to the law just quoted, be taken down and 
buried. Hence arose the Roman Crucifragium, the 
breaking of the legs (otherwise a punishment in it- 
self); and with this a “mercy-stroke” was at times 
associated, which ended the pain of the sufferer. 
Were they already dead, the Crucifragium was s8u- 
perfluous; but to make sure of death, the easier 
mercy-stroke was given, that is, the body was pierced 


* e passage of Plautus alluded to above, reads thus: 
“ Ego dabo ei taulentum, primus qui tn crucem excucur- 
rertt, acd ea lege, UT OFFIGANTUE BiS PEDES, BIS BRACHIA.” 
Here the only thing extraordinary is the repetition (d/a), 
while the nailing of the feet itself is supposed to be the usual 
method. Each fuot was probably nailed to the cross sejn- 
rately, and not both by one nail. In earller pictures of the 
crucifixion, Christ was attached to the cro-s by three or four 
nails: indifferently. Early tradition speaks of funr nuils. 
After the thirteenth century the practice prevailed of repre- 
senting the feet as lying one uver the other and both pene- 
trated by only one nail. It fs pos-ible that the crown of 
thorns remained upon His head as represented by painters, 
since Matthew and Mark mention the removal of the purple 
robe by the soldiers, but not of the crown. See Friedlleb, 
Archaeol. p. 145, and Andrews, Life of Carist, p. 583.—P. 8.) 

+ (Not: ver. 17, as in the Edinb. edition, which follows 
the German quutations of Psalms here and e'sewhere, not 
knowing that the German, like the Hebrew Bible, treats the 
inscriptions of the Psalms xs part of the text and numbers 
tbem us ver. 1, while the Antnorized English Version sep- 
atates them from the txt in smaller type. Hence all the 
Gerwnan references to Psalms, which have an inscription, 
must be changed to sult the English Bible. Tho important 
words referred to above are: they plerced my hands und 


my Seet.—P. 8. 
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by a lance. We see in the Jewish custom two thi 
which were combined into one in the Roman: 1. The 
torturing execution; 2. the public exposure to insult 
and mockery; 3. the kindling of a fire beneath is 
the third point, and indicates an annihilating burial. 
Nero, probably, in his persecutions of the Christians, 
carried the thing further; later it became common; 
and the Inquisition, in the Middle Ages, employed 
this legacy of the Romans, and cherished it lovingly. 

38. The Agonies of the Cross, Crucifixion was the 
most extreme punishment, shame, and torture, which 
could be devised by the old world, as represented by 
the severe Roman court of criminal justice. Only 
the Inquisition, with its fiendish inventions, has been 
able to surpass this torturing death. There are two 
sides, agony and disgrace. Each side presents three 
acts. The agony includes scourging, bearing the 
cross, suffering on the cross, The torture of the 
cross begins with the pain of the unnatural method 
of sitting on a peg, the impossibility of holding up 
the weary head, the burning of the nail-pierced hands 
and feet. Besides this, there is the swelling of arms 
and legs, feverish thirst and anguish, the gradual ex- 
tinction of life through gangrened wounds or exhaus- 
tion. The disgrace and mental suffering also presents 
a climax: The Scuurged One appears as the detested ; 
the expelled Cross-bearer, as the rejected of God and 
men; the Cross-suspended, as an object of horror, 
and of cursing (1 Cor. iv. 13; John iii. 14).—The 
unique character of Chirist’s sufferings lies, however, 
first, in the contrast between His heavenly healthi- 
ness and sensibility, and this hellish torture; second- 
ly, in the contrast between His holiness, innocence, 
philanthropy, and divine dignity, and this experienc- 
ing of human contempt, rejection, and of apparent 
abandonmeat by God; above all, thirdly, in His 
sympathy with humanity, which changes this judg- 
ment, to which the world was surrendered, into His 
own, and so transforms it into a vicarious suffering. 
Upon the bodily sufferings of Christ, during the cru- 
cifixion, the physician Chr. Gottl. Richter has written 
four treatises (1775).* 

They divided His garments.— Perfectly na- 


* (Dr. Creistian Fetepeicn G. Ricnter. born 1676, died 
1711, was a pious physician of the Orphan House in Malle 
and the author of thirty-three excellent German hymns fall 
of unctlon, several of which bave passed into cominon use 
in public worship (6 ¢g., Freuet euch, erléete Britder; O 
Liebe, die den Himmel hat serrissen; Es kostct ciel. ein 
Christ ou ecin; Ee tet nicht achuwer, ein Christ eu sein; 
Mein Sulomo, dein freundlichea Regieren; Ea glinzet der 
Christen inwendiges Leben; O wie selig wind die Seelen). 
He thus describes the physical sufferings of the crucifixion: 
1, On account of the unnatural and immovable position of 
the body and the violent extens on of the arma, the least 
motion produced the most painful sensation all over the 
body, but especially on the Jacerated back and the pierced 
members. 2. The nails caused constantly increasing pain on 
the met sensitive parts of the hands and feet. 8. Inflamma- 
tion set in at the pierced members and wherever the cireu- 
lution of the blood was obstructed by the violent tension of 
the body, and Increased the agony and an iptolerable thirst. 
4. The blood rushed to the head and produced the most vio- 
lent headache. 5. The blood in the lungs accumulated, 

ressing the heart, swelling all the veins, and caused name- 
ees anguish. Loss of blood throngh the open wounds would 
have shortened the pain, but the blued clotted and ceased 
flowing. Death generally set in slowly, the muscles, veins, 
and nerves gradually growing stiff, and the vital powers 
sinking from exhaustlon.—Bnt all the ordinary sufferings of 
crucifixion give us but a faint idea of the sufferings of the 
sinless Godman and Redeemer of the world, which stand 
out solitary and alone,—the unexhausted and {inexhaustible 
theme for meditatlon, gratitude, and worship to all ages and 
generations of the redeemed. See the eecelignt remarks of 
Dr. Lange in the text. Even the infidel Rousseau exclaim. 
ed: If Socrates lived and died like a sage, Jesus of Nazareth 
lived and died liko a God.—P. 8.] 
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ked did the cruciarti hang upon the cross (Artemid. 
2, 58; Lips. De cruce 2, 5 and the executioners re- 
ecived their clothes (Wetstein upon this : 
There is no ancient testimony to show that there was 
a cloth even round the loins. See Thilo, Ad. Ev. 
Nicod. 10, p. 582.” Meyer. There is, however, also 
a “retrospective” prophetic view; and the Jewish 
custom is to be remembered, the sympathy of the 
heathen captain, Christ’s mother beneath the cross, 
etc. The garments became the property of the sol- 
diers, after Roman usage. The outer garment was 
divided probably into four, by ripping up the seams. 
Four soldiers were counted off as a guard, by the 
Roman code. The under garment could not be di- 
vided, being woven; and this led the soldiers to the 
dice-throwing. Matthew presents the different points 
as a whole. 

Casting lota—For the more explicit account, 
see John xix. 283.—That it might be fulfilled — 
According to the textual criticism (see above), we are 
led to think these words introduced from John, “al- 
though it is worthy of attention, that pndey awd 
tov xpo®. belongs only to Matthew.” De Wette. 
One is induced, certainly, to side with the minority 
of witnesses in this case. The addition is supported 
not merely by the mode of speech used by Matthew, 
but also especially by the fact, that he has put the 
crucifixion into the Aorist participle, as though he 
would emphasize particularly the fact brought for- 
ward by the finite verb. And this cannot be the 
division of the garments in itself, but its import. 
Accordingly the case stands thus: either the major- 
ity of the scribes have taken objection to the expres- 
sion, bd tov xpophrou, or the others have expanded 
the words, “they divided His ents, casting lote,” 
according to Matthew’s meaning. The construction 
shows, however, that this explanation was intended. 
The prophecy in the psalm is of a typical nature. 
Upon the misconception of the passage, Ps. xxii. 19, 
which Strauss charges home upon the Evangelist, 
see the author's Leben Jesu, ii. 8, p. 1602 (German 
edition). 

Ver. 86. And sitting down, they watched 
Him there.—The watch was set to prevent those 
who had been crucified from being taken down. In 
this case, they had a peaceful bivouac which assumed 
a ificant meani 

er. 37.—And they set up over His head, 
eto.—The circumstance that the cruciartus, accord- 
ng to Dio Cass. 54, 8, was compelled to carry a 
“title” stating his guilt, suspended from his neck 
and resting upon his breast, while being led to the 
place of execution, justifies the conclusion that it 
was the custom to set up this title also above the 
criminal’s head, when fastened to the cross. We 
learn the same from the transactions ng this 
title recorded by John, who lays peculiar stress upon 
the double meaning and i eo of the super- 
scription, chap. xix. 20. is title, according to 
Matthew, was attached after the division of the 
clothes. The very soldiers seem to feel that the 
statement of the crime was not in this case the chief 
matter. The small, white tablet, upon which the 
' accusation or sentence of death stood inscribed, was 
called titulua, cavis, or also Aetuwpa, airla. 
—This is Jesus, The King of the Jews.—No 
other crime but this. The Jews have crucified their 
Messiah. He has His title of honor; they have their 
shame. 

Ver. 88. Then are two robbers crucified 
with Him, oravpotvyra:.—At this moment, and 
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not till then, are (present). “By another band of 
soldiers ;” for those who crucified the Lord have 
seated themselves beneath the cross. This arrange 
ment was'a combination devised by Pilate. First, 
the crucified Jesus is decked with the title, King of 
the Jews; then two robbers, as the symbol of His 
Jewish kingdom, are crucified. This was the gov- 
ernor’s revenge, that the Jews had overcome him, 
and humbled Him in his own estimation.— Two 
robbers, Ap o7a/.—The usual punishment for sach 
an offence was crucifixion. They were in all likeli- 
hood no common robbers, but fanatical insurrection- 
ists, chiliaetic enthusiasts, such as are frequently met 
with in later Jewish history. Comp. Mark xv. 7. 

Ver. 39. But they that passed by.—Not ls- 
borers going to their work (Fritzsche, de Wette), but 
the people who, on the afternoon of the feast-day, 
were walking about outside the gate, and goirg to- 
ward this populous quarter, where a new town was 
rising. As we previously remarked, Golgotha was a 
rocky height, turned toward the city, forming thus a 
natural stage for the public exposure of the crucified. 
And there the citizens of Jerusalem came forth this 
day pu y, to walk about with pleasure.—Shak- 
ing heads.—“ Not as a sign of disapprobation, 
but, as we may see from Ps. xxii, 8—as gmat of 
passionate and malignant joy: compare Job xvi. 4; 
Pa. cix. 25; Isa. xxxvii. 22; Buxtorf, Lexie. Taim. 

. 2089.” Meyer. Query, was not disapprobation 
hidden under this malignant joy ? 

Ver. 40. Thou that destroyest the temple. 
Following the participial form, more accurately, the 
destroyer of the temple (é xatadtwy ry vacy). The 
popular accusation brought against Him by the citi- 
zens of Jerusalem, proud of their temple, though the 
false witnesses upon the trial had contradicted one 
another. Still, they understood that there lay in 
the rebuilding within three days an announcement of 
a delivering power, and also a claim laid to Messianic 
dignity : hence the summons, Save Thyself, and the 
parallel sentence, explanatory of the first: If Thou 
be the Son of God, come down from the cross. 
—The witty mockers do not dream that He will 
really within three days rebuild the temple which 
they had destroyed. The paralleliam, putting the 
words into poetic form, makes of the utterances a 
song of derision, which they improvise in their sa- 
tanic enthusiasm, as is still often observed in the 
East upon similar occasions. 

Vers. 41-43. The chief priests ... with the 
scribes.—The burghers blaspheme, for they were at 
first stung with feelings of disapprobation ; the mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin mock, for they think they have 
achieved a perfect victory. But their mockery is no 
less blasphemy: and here, too, appears that poetic 
parallelism which makes a derisive song out of their 
mocking. But the mockery rises in this case to 
frenzy:—He saved others (forced recognition), 
Himself He cannot save (blasphemous conclu- 
sion). Then, He is King of Israel: ironical no 
doubt, and again a wicked conclusion. Finally, He 
trusted in God (with blasphemous reference to Ps. 
xxii. 9); and the godless conclusion, in which bias- 
phemy against Christ passes unconsciously over into 
blasphemy against God, for whose honor they pre- 
tend to be zealous. Besides this, they unconsciously 
adopt the language of the enemies of God's servant, 
Ps. xxii, Thus are the statements, and even the 
prayers, of finished fanaticism usually filled with 
blasphemies, If He will have him, ci @ér«: 
aivrdéy:—if He has pleasure in him, after the Hebrew 
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‘2 yen. It is worthy of note, that the mocking 
specch of the Sanhedrin consists of three members, 
while that of the other mockers presents but two. 
Ver. 44. The robbers also, etc.— Apparent 
contradiction of Luke xxiii. 89. 1. Meyer and oth- 
ors: It ia an actual contradiction. 2. Ebrard and 
others: It is only a general expression, indefinitely 
put. 3. The older harmonists, Chrysostom, and 
others: At first, both mocked; afterward, only one. 
4. At first, both mocked, wve(3:¢o», in so far as 
they demanded that He as Messias should descend 
from the cross. But this the one did, as‘a nobler 
chiliast (millennarian), and with a heart filled by en- 
thusiastic hopes; the other, in a despairing spirit. 
Afterward, the former resigned all earthly hopes, and 
in his death turned to the dying Christ; the other in 
his despair blasphemed the dying Lamb (¢BAaconyei, 
Luke). See the author’s Leben Jesu, ii. 3, p. 1565. 
er. 45. Now, from the sixth hour there 
was a darkness, etc.—Since the third hour, or nine 
o’clock in the morning, Jesus had been hanging on 
the cross; from the sixth hour,—accordingly at mid- 
day, when the sun stood highest and the day was 
brightest, which also was the middle-point in His 
crucifixion-torments,—the darkness began. This 
statement regarding the time, appears to be opposed 
to that in John xix. 14, where we read that it was 
the sizth hour (Spa 4y ws éxrn), when Pilate pro- 
nounced sentence. H we adopt Tholuck’s view, that 
John follows the reckoning of time usual in the Ro- 
man forum, we obtain too early an hour. The peri- 
ods of the day being reckoned especially according to 
the hours of prayer, 3, 6, 9, we may understand the 
passage thus: the third hour (nine o’clock in the 
morning) was already past, and it was going, was 
hastening on, to the sixth hour. The sixth hour was 
held peculiarly sacred by the Jews, especially upon 
the Sabbaths and the festivals. Mark’s statement 
is analogous, ch. xv. 25: it was the third hour when 
they crucified Jesus. Mark, like Matthew, contem- 
plates the scourging as a part of the crucifixion ; 
and that occurred between the third and sixth hour. 
This cannot have been an ordinary eclipse of the sun, 
because the Passover was celebrated at the time of 
full moon. Moreover, Luke mentions the darkening 
of the sun after the darkening of the earth; and 
hence it is manifest, that he ascribes the darkness 
which spread over the earth to no mere eclipse; but 
he ascribes, on the contrary, the darkness of the sun 
to a mysterious thickening of: the atmosphere. The 
Christian Fathers of the first century appeal to a 
statement which is found in the works of Phiegon, a 
chronicler under the Emperor Hadrian (Neander, p. 
756). Eusebius quotes the very words, under the 
date of the 4th year of the 202d Olympiad: “There 
occurred the greatest darkening of the sun which had 
ever been known; it became night at mid-day, so 
that the stars shone in the heavens. A great earth- 
quake in Bithynia, which destroyed a part of Nicwa.”* 


* (I add the original of the remarkable passage of Putr- 
aon, who was a frcedman of the heathen emperor Hadrian, 
and wrote a SyWoge Olymptontcarwm et Chrontcorum: 
Te A tre tis S B oAupmiados eyévero EAs HAiov 
peylarn Tew éyywaudvwy apdrepor, al wut Spy erp 
THs Hutpas eyévero, Gore wal dordpas dv obparg 
ariva. Zeouds te péeyas «ark BiOvviay yerduevos 
Ta WOAAG Nixaias xareorpéparo. The same passage is 
quoted by Julius Africanus, a. p. 222, in Syncellus’ Chron, 
257, Ven. 822, Par.: bAdyur ioropet dm) TiBeplov Kal- 
gapos dv xavoeAtye (in the middle of the month) %«Aer 
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Hug and Wieseler (Chronol. , p. 888) reject 
this reference, inasmuch as Phiegon speaks of an act- 
ual eclipse. But when we see that Phlegon unites 
that eclipse with an earthquake, we may reasonably 
conclude ‘he refers to some extraordinary natural 
phenomenon. Still, as it is alleged that the reckon- 
ings do not agree accurately with the year of Christ’s 
death (either two or one year earlier, see Wieseler, 
p. 888; Brinkmeyer, Chronologie, p. 208), we let 
this reference rest upon its own merits. Paulus and 
others make the darkness to be such as precedes an 
ordinary earthquake. Meyer, on the contrary, asserts 
that it was an extraordinary, miraculuua darkness. 
Without doubt, the phenomenon was associated with 
the death of Jesus in the most intimate and mysteri- 
ous manner, But the life of the earth has something 
more than its mere ordinary round; it has a geologi- 
cal development which shall go on till the end of the 
world. This development is conditioned by the de- 
velopment of God’s kingdom, forms a parallel to the 
same, and agrees in all the principal points with the 
decisive epochs in the kingdom of God (see the au- 
thor’s Leben Jesu, ii. 1, p. 812; and Positive Dogma- 
tk, p. 1227). Accordingly, the death of Jesus is 
accompanied by an extraordinary occurrence in the 
physical world. But that these occurrences, as natu- 
ral phenomena, were produced by natural causes, 
cannot he denied. For, improper as it is to represent 
the wonder in nature as a simple, accidental occur- 
rence in nature, it is equally improper to set nature 
outside of nature herself, or to deny the natural side 
of the wonder in nature. This darkening of the sun 
is then to be connected with a miraculous earth-. 
quake, which again stood connected with the occur 
rence in the life of the divine Redeemer, which we 
are now considering. The moment when Christ, the 
creative Prince, the principle of life to humanity and 
the world, expires, convulses the whole physical 
world. Ina similar moment of death, is nature to 
go to meet her glorification. When Christ was born, 


‘night became bright by the shining of the miraculous 
i 


star, as though it would pass into a heavenly day; 
when He died, the day darkened at the hour when 


Yu HAlou .yeyovdva: teAelay awd Spas Exrys méxpis 
éyvdrns. Another heathen historian, TuaLtus, as quoted 
by Julius Africanus, mentions the same eclipse of the sun: 
TovTo To oxdrus ExAenbiw Tud HAivy @dAAos axonaAei 


éy tpitn tay loropiwv. Eusebius mentions a third au- 
thority without naming it. To these testimonies must be 
added thoee of Tertulifan, Origen, Rufinus, who boldly ap- 
peal to the Reman archives for the proof of the eclipse of 
the sun at the time of the Saviour’s death. See on this 
whoie subject the learned astronomical investigation of Dr. 
Serrrarru, Chronologia Sacra, Leipzig, 1846, p. 180 ff. and 
p. 281 ff Seyffarth, who defends the ara Dionysiaca og 
correct, both as to the year and day of Christ's birth. puts 
this eclipse on tbe 19th of March, a. p. 38, and regards it 
both as a natural and asasupernatural phenomenon. He 
infers this even from Phiegon's testimony, who says that 
this eclipse surpassed all others ever seen (ueyloryn Tay 
éyvwopévey xpdrepoy), and yet there can be no greater 
natural eclipse of the sun than a total eclipse, such as is 
not unfrequently witnessed in every generation. But the 
majority of orthodux commentators regard it as a purely 
supernatural event on account of the time of the passover in 
the fall moon, when the sun cannot be obscured by the 
moon. So also Meyer, Stier, Alford, Wordsworth, who calle 
ita oxdrus Gcorulnroy, Andrews, and Nast. At all events, 
the unanimous testimony of all the synopee Gospels mus 
silence all question as to the universal belief of this darkness - 
asa fuct. The omission of it in John's Gospel is of no more 
weight than the numerous other instances of such omission. 
The darkness wna designed to exhibit the amazement of 
nature and of the God of nature at the wickedness of the 
crucifixton of Him who is the light of the world and the saz 
of righteousness.— P. 8.) 
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the sun shone in fullest glory, as though it would 
sink into the awful night of Sheol. Heubner, refer- 
ring to the eclipse mentioned by Phiegon, says, 
Suidas relates that Dionysius the Areopagite (then a 
heathen), saw the eclipse in Egypt, and exclaimed : 
“ Either God is suffering, and the world sympathizes 
with Him, or else the world is hurrying to destruc- 
tion.” See also, p. 457, the well-known statement 
of Plutarch (De oraculorum defectu). Ships which 
were sailing toward Italy, passed by the island Paxe. 
The Egyptian helmsman, Thamus, heard a voice bid- 
ding him say to the paludes, when he arrived, that 
the t Pan was dead. The announcement of this 
death called forth many outcries and a sound of bit- 
ter lamentation. Many interpretations of this mys- 
terious legend. 

Over all the land.—Theophylact: xocurndy 32 
hv 7d oxdros, ob wepixdy. Meyer agrees with this in- 
terpretation and thinks that, in accordance with the 
miraculous character of the whole event, éx) xacay 
Thy yi» must mean here over the whole earth, and not 
over the whole land (as Erasmus, Maldonatus, Kuindel, 
Olshausen, Ebrard, and others take it); yet he ad- 
mits that the term must not be measured by the laws 
of physical geography, and expresses simply the faith 
of popular observation.* But the legitimacy of “ the 
popular hyperbole” lies in this, that the Israelites 
used the “‘ whole land” for the whole earth. ' There 
is a reference certainly to the whole world, though 
the natural phenomena may have been fully seen 
only in the holy land, Syria, and Asia Minor.—To 
the ninth hour.—Highly significant continuance of 
the darkness. Mere shadows of this gloom were the 
darknesses which accompanied the decease of Romu- 
lus and that of Cesar. Virg. Georg. i. 164. 

Ver. 46. About the ninth hour Jesus cried 
out, etc.—This is the oniy one of the “ seven words” 
which is reported by Matthew and Mark: it is given 
accordingly in a pointed manner, and presented in 
its striking signification. Most exactly given by Mark 
in the vernacular Syro-Chaldaic dialect, Bloi, Blo 
etc.t With this single exception the above-nam 
Evangelists mention merely the loud cry of the Sa- 
viour without giving its contents. He oried out, 
éveBdénoev; or, He shrieked with a loud and stron 
voice. The exclamation itself is given in its original 
form, as the “Talitha Cumi” and the “Abba” in 
Mark (ch. v. 41, xiv. 36). ZaBay@avi, Chald. 
“MPlY = Heb. "2M=1>. “The citation of this 
exclamation in the original tongue is fully and natu- 
rally explained by the mockery of ver. 47, which 
rests upon the similarity of sound. The Greek trans- 
lator of Matthew’s Gospel was accordingly forced to 
retain the Hebrew words, though he adds the trans- 
lation.” Meyer.—Ezplanation of this cry: 1. Vica- 
rious experience of the divine wrath (Melanchthon and 
the older orthodox school). 2. Testimony that His 
political plans had failed (Wolfenbiittel Fragments). 
8. Mythical, founded on Ps. xxii., the programme 
of His sufferings (Strauss). 4. Lamentation, ex- 
pressed in a scriptural statement, showing He had 
the whole psalm, with its sublime conclusion, before 


* [This pasaage is entirely mistranslated in the Edinb. 
odition, 50 as tu give the very opposite sense. I compared 
Meyer's fourth edition, and gare his view more fully than 
_ Dr. Lange who quotes from the third edition. Alford con- 
fines the expression to that part of the globe over which {t 
was day, but sees no strong objection to any Imitation, pro- 
vided the fact itself, as happening at Jerusalem, ts distinctly 
recognized.—P. 8.] 

¢t [Wordsworth infers from this an argument for the use 
of ternacular Scriptures.—P. $.] 
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His mind (Paulus, Schleiermacher). 5. Objective or 
actual momentary abandonment by God (Olshausen). 
6. Subjective momentary abandonment or feeling of 
being forsaken by God. De Wette, Meyer. The lat 
ter says that Christ was “for a moment overpower 
ed (!) by the deepest pain;” that “the agony of 
soul arising from His rejection by men, united with 
the torture of the body, which now surpassed en- 
durance;” that “His consctousness of union with 
God was for the moment overcome by the agony.” 
7. Amid the fuintness, or the confusion of mind at 
the presentiment of approaching death, He felt His 
abandonment by God; and yet His spirit rested 
firmly on, and His twill was fully subject to, God, 
while He was thus tasting death for every man 
through God’s grace (Lange’s Leben Jesu, ii. 8, p. 
1578). Or the voice of conflict with death, a voice 
at the same time of victory over this temporal death 
to which humanity is subject. [We have in this ex- 
clamation an intensified renewal of the agony of 
Gethsemane, the culmination of His vicarious suffer. 
ings where they turned into victory. It was a divine 
human experience of sin and death in their inna: 
connection and universal significance for the race by 
one who was perfectly pure and holy, a mysterious 
and indescribable anguish of the body and the soul in 
immediate prospect of, and in actual ing with, 
death as the wages of sin and the culmination of all 
misery of man, of which the Saviour was free, but 
which He voluntarily assumed from infinite love in 
behalf of the race. But His spirié serenely sailed 
above the clouds and atill held fast to God as His 
God, and His «will was as obedient to Him as in the 
garden when He said: Not My will but Thine be 
done. While God apparently forsook Him, the suf- 
fering Head of humanity, in tasting death as the ap- 
pointed curse of sin and separation from His commn- 
nion, Christ did not forsake God, and thus restored 
for man the bond of union with God which man had 
broken. The exclamation: My God, My God, etc., 
implies therefore a struggle with death which was at 
the same time a defeat of the king of terror, and 
transformed death into life by takmg away its sting, 
and completing the atonement. Hence the trium- 
phant conclusion of the agony in the words: “ /t is 

nished/"” Comp. the Doctrinal Thoughts below. 

here is great consolation in this dying word. Even 
if God hides His face from us, we need not despair; 
the sun of grace is still behind the clouds of jud 
ment, and will shine through the veil with dou 
effect.—P. S. 

Ver. 47. (man) calleth for Elijah.—Ex- 
planation: 1. Misunderstanding on the part, a. of 
the Roman solaiers (Euthym. Zigabenus), 5. of the 
common Jews (Theophylact), ¢c. of the Hellenists 
(Grotius). 2. Meyer, following de Wette: “A blaz- 
phemous Jewish joke, by an awkward and 
pun upon Eli.”* If we conceive to ourselves the 
state of matters, we may easily assume that joking 
and mockery were now past (see Luke xxiii. 48). It 
may be supposed that this loud cry, £i, Eli, waken- 
ed up the consciences of the on-looking Jews, anc 
filled them with the thought, Perhaps the turning 
point may now actually have come, and Elijah may 
uppear to bring in the day of judgment and ven- 
geance (Olshausen); and, occupied thus, they may 
not have heard the remaining words. It is by no 


* [So Alford : “intended mockery, as o& Tos clearly in- 
dicates.” Also Alexander, Ellicutt, Andrews, Owen, (rvs 
by, Stier, Nast, etc.—P. 5.] 
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means far-fetched to imagine that the Jewish super- | is marked by such fixed signs as the shaking of 


stition, after the longcontinued darkness, took the 
form of an expectation of a Messianic appearance. 
At least, we may say that they sought to hide their 
terror under an ambiguous pun upon the words. 

Vers. 48, 49. One of them ran and took a 
sponge.—The word of Jesus: J thirst, had immedi- 
ately preceded this act, as we learn from John; and, 
succeeding the cry: “ii, marks that Christ was now 
conscious of having triumphed. Under the impulse 
of sympathy, one ran and dipped a sponge in a ves- 
sel of wine which stood there (the ordinary military 
wine, posca); and then fastening the sponge upon a 
hyssop-reed, which when fully grown is firm as wood, 
gave it to the Lord to drink. (See Winer, art. Hye- 
sop.) According to John, several were engaged ir 
this act. According to Matthew, the rest cry out to 
the man who was offering the drink, Wait (come), 
let us see whether Elijah will come to save 
Him. According to Mark, the man himeelf cries, 
Wait, etc—an accurate picture of the excitement 
caused by the loud cry of Jesus. The one party seem 
to see in this act a disturbance of the expectation; the 
others see in it the fulfilment of the request, and a 
refreshment to support life till the expectation should 
be fulfilled. De Wette thinks the offer was ironical ; 
but he confounds the seeond with the first draught. 
His view, too, is opposed by Christ's reception of the 
second drink. Christ drank this draught, 1. because 
the wine was unmixed; 2. because now the moment 
of rest had come. 

Ver. 50. Jesus cried xpdtas.—The 
last words,—not those recorded in John xix. 30, 
but those in Luke xxiii. 46: “Father, into Thy 

”» etc. Meyer is disposed, without ground, 
however, to find in these words a later tradition, aris- 
ing from Ps. xxxi. 5.* Paulus’ assumption of a 
merely apparent death needs no refutation. 

[As to the order of the seven words from the 
cross, the harmonists are not entirely agreed. The 
most probable order is that adopted by Stier, Gres- 
well, Andrews, and others: Before the darkness: 1. 
The prayer of Christ for His enemies. 2. The pro- 
mise to the penitent robber. 8. The charge to Mary 
and John. During the darkness: 4. The cry of dis- 
tregs to His God. After the darkness: 5. The ex- 
clamation: ‘‘I thirst.” 6. “It is finished.” 7. The 
final commendation of His spirit to God. Ebrard 
puts (3) before (2), Krafft (4) before (8).—P. 8.] 

Ver. 51. And, behold, the veil of the temple 
was rent in twain.—Full development of an earth- 
quake, which was mysteriously related-to the death of 
Jesus, and yet was quite natural in its progress. The 
rending asunder of the veil was a result of the convul- 
sion, although the earthquake is mentioned afterward. 
Such is ever the case in an earthquake: its approach 


* (Not: cer. 6, as the Edinb. edition has it, slavishly fol- 
lowing the German here and in similar y pray without 
referring to the passage, andi ignorant of the difference of 
the German and English Bibles in nnmbering the verses of 
Psalms, which arises from a different view of the inscrip- 
tion in its relation to the Psalm. The passage here meant, 
is: “Into os hand I commit my 2 le thow hast re- 
deemed me, O Lord God of truth.” These were the dying 
words of Luther and of other great men. The reréAec- 


rat of John was sald hefore the words recorded by Luke: 
Father, into Thy hands I comnend My spirit, and the 
latter are implied in the wapéSwKxey rd wvedpa 
with which John relates the death of the Saviour imme- 
diately after the exclamation: /¢ te fnishe’d!/ The connec- 
tion must be plain to every one, and there is no excuse for 
Mover's arbitrary assumption of the unhistorical charactor 
of the dying exclamation in Luke.—P, 8.) 


houses, etc. Meyer holds that neither the earthquake 
nor the darkness were natural. But nature and spi- 
rit do not in the Scriptures pursue different roads ; 
here nature is conditioned by spirit. Amn earthquake, 
which is not natural, is a contradiction. Moreover, 
the veil which was rent was that before the Holy of 
Holies (M250, Ex. xxvi. 81 sq.; Lev. xvi. 2, 12), 
and not before the Holy Place. See Heubner, p. 459, 
for the refutation of this assumption of Michaelis.* 
This rending was a result of the convulsion, and at 
the same time a sign of the removal of the typical 
atonement through the completion of the real atone- 
ment, which ensures us a free access to God, Heb. 
vii 19; ix. 6; x. 19. For the mythical embellish- 
ment of this fact, in the Evang. sec. Hebr., see Meycr. 

It is simply the e erating statement quoted by 

t. Jerome tz loc. : “In Hvangelio, cujus saepe fact- 
mus mentionem (he means the Gospel of the Hebrews), 
SUPERLIMINARE TEMPLI tnfinilae magnitudinis frac- 
tum esse divisum leyrmus.” This exaggeration, 
which substitutes a thick beam of the temple for the 
veil, presupposes the simple truth as recorded by 
Matthew. Meyer fully admits this event as histori- 
cal (against Schleiermacher, de Wette, and Strauss), 
and assigns to it the same symbolical significance as 
Lange and all the orthodox commentators. Comp. 
Heb. ix. 11, 12; x. 19-28. There is neither a pro- 
phecy of the Old Testament, nor a Jewish popular 
belief, which could explain a myth in this case. The 
objection of Schleiermacher, that the event could not 
be known except to hostile priests, has no force, 
since the rumor of such an event, especially as it oc- 
curred toward the time of the evening sacrifice, 
would irresistibly spread, and since “a great com- 
pany of the priests’’ were converted afterward, Acts 
vi. 7.—P. 8. ] 

Vers. 51, 52. And the rocks were rent.— | 
Progress of the miraculous earthquake: the firm 
foundation of the holy city begins to split. 

The graves were opened.—Awful, significant 
phenomenon, introducing the following ghostly phe- 
nomenon. The whole forms a type and symbol of 
the general resurrection and the world’s end, which 
is seen in its principle in Jesus’ death, and hence is 
manifested by natural signs. The opening of certain 
particular graves in the neighborhood of Jerusalem 
was a special representation of the coming resurrec- 
tion, particularly of the faithful. But it was typical 
as well as symbolic, as ia evident from the spiritual 
apparitions which succeeded. [Travellers still point 
us to extraordinary rents and fissures in the rocks 
near the supposed or real spot of the crucifixion, as 
the effects of this earthquake. The Jewish sgpul- 
chres, unlike our own, were natural or artificial exca- 
vations in rocks, the entrance being closed by a door 
or a large stone. Hence it may be supposed that, 
besides the rending of rocks, the stone doors of the 
graves were removed by the force of the earthquake. 
—P. 8. 

Te 52. And many bodies of the saints who 
slept, arose.—There is no ground for the opinion 
held by Stroth (in Eichhorn’s Repert. ix. 1, p. 123) 
and by. the elder Bauer (Bibl. Theol. des Neuen 
Test. i. 866), tMat both verses are interpolated. 
De Wette: “This surprising statement does not 
seem to belong to the common evangelical tradition. 


* [Origen likewise referred it to the onter veil, and 
thought that the Inner veil wonld nut be taken away till 
that which Is perfect ls come, 1 Cor. xill, 10.—P. 8.) 
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As even a legendary (mythical) representation, it 
- does not harmonize well with the Messianic belief 
of that time (it may, to some degree, with the expeo- 
tation of the first resurrection, Rev. xx. 4); and 
again, we cannot satisfactorily deduce the thing 
from the fact that a few graves were opened. (See 
Hase, § 148.) The sevend la more fully developed in 
Evang. Nicodemi, cap. 17, 18.” Meyer's view is, 
that the symbolical fact of the graves having opened, 
was transformed into the traditional history that cer- 
tain persons actually arose; and hence he holds the 
ce to be an “a phal and mythical supple- 
ment.” With the one fact, that the graves opened, 
agrees the other, that after Jesus’ resurrection many 
believers saw persons who had risen from the grave, 
who had been delivered from Hades. These t¥o 
facts became one living unity in the Apostle’s belief 
ing the efficacy of Christ’s resurrection. Our 
text is thus the first germ of the teaching of the 
Church upon the Descensus Christi ad inferos, the 
development of which we have even in 1 Pet. iii 19 
and iv. 6. The appearance of the bodies may hence 
be regarded as symbolical ; they were the representa- 
tions of redeemed souls. The death of Christ is 
accordingly proved at once to be the life* of the 
world; as an atoning death and a triumphant en- 
trance into Hades, it acted upon the spirit-world, 
quickening especially Old Testament saints; and 
these quickened saints reacted by manifold annunci- 
ations upon the spiritual condition of living saints. 
Accordingly, it is not miracles of a final resurrection 
which are bere spoken of; but, on the other hand, 
neither is it a miraculous raising from death, as was 
that of Lazarus, to live a second life in the present 
world. In this respect, the order laid down in 1 Cor. 
xv. 20 continues, according to which Christ is the 
éwapxf. “ According to Epiphanius, Ambrose, Culo- 
vius, etc., these dead arose with a glorified body, and 
ascended with Christ. In <Actis Pilati (Thilo, p. 
810) Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, the twelve patriarchs, 
Noah, are especially named. A different account is 
found in Evang. Nic.” Meyer. <A distinction is made 
in our text between the effect of the death of Jesus 
and His resurrection. By His death, the saints are 
freed from the bonds of Sheol (“their bodies arose’’); 
by His resurrection, their action on this world is re- 
stored (‘ went into the holy city,” etc.). 
__ [There are six resurrections mentioned in the 
Scriptures as preceding that of Christ, but all of 
them are only restorations to the present earthly 
life, viz.: (1) The son of the widow of Sarepta, 
1 Kings xvii. (2) The Shunamite’s son, 2 Kings iv. 
(3) The resurrection caused by the bones of Elisha, 
2 Kings xiii. (4) The daughter of Jairus, Matt. ix. 
(5) The son of the widow at Nain, Luke vii. (6 Laz- 
arus, John xi. The translations of Enoch and Elijah 
from carth to heaven, not being preceded by death, 
do not belong here. The resurrection mentioned in 
our passage, if real, was a rehearsal, a sign and seal 
of the final resurrection to life everlasting, but did 
not take place till after the resurrection of Christ, 
pera thy éyepow av’rov, which must be referred to 
the preceding hydp6noay as well as éfeAOdvres. The 
rising was the result, not the immediate acgompani- 


* [The Edinb. edition has just the reverse: “the death 
of the world.”—P. 3. 

+ (The fathers, however, correctly assumed that the 
dead did not actually arise till after the resurrection of 
leet he PA én loo, oi “Non antes coy Maplin 
quam Dominus resurgeret, us esset mogenttuse resur- 
rectionis em mortuts,”—P. 8.) 


ment of the opening of the graves, and is mentioned 
here by Matthew in anticipation, but with the quali- 
fying insertion: after His resurrection, to prevent 
misunderstanding. Christ’s death opened their tombs. 
His resurrection raised them to life again, that He 
might be the frei-born from the dead (pordéraxes 
tev vexpwr, Col. i. 18), and the first-fruits of then 
that slept (4wapy) rey Kexomsnyuéver, 1 Cor. xv. 20, 
28). Augustine, Theophylact, and others, supposed 
that these saints died in, while Origen, Jerome, 
Alford, Owen, Nast, and others, assume that they 
ascended with Christ to glory. There is also a differ- 
ence of opinion among commentators, as to the ques 
tion whether they were patriarchs and other saints of 
the olden times to whom Jerusalem was indeed a Aoly 
city, or saints who lately died and were y 
known to some of the living. Owen favors the latter 
Opinion with a doubtful “ doudéless,” and specifies 
Simeon, Hannah, and Zachariah. Dr. Nast adds 
John the Baptist and Joseph. But in the absence 
of all Scripture information, it is perfectly useless to 
speculate on the age and number of these mysterious 
visitors from the spirit world. So much only appears 
certain to us, that it was a supernatural and symbolic 
event which proclaimed the truth that the death and 
resurrection of Christ was a victory over death and 
Hades, and opened the door to everlasting life.—P. S.]} 

Ver. 54. Now when the centurion.—The cen- 
turion who had presided over the execution. See 
above—And they that were with him.—The 
soldiers on guard, who at the beginning had been 
thoughtlessly gambling. Mark mentions, as the sin- 
gle witness of Christ’s majesty in dying, this captain, 
who, along with the captain in Capernaum (Matt. 
viii.), and the captain Cornelius at Cesarea (Acts x), 
forms a triumvirate of believing Gentile so‘diers, in 
the evangelic and apostolic histories. But Matthew 
associates with the centurion, his band; and Luke 
informs us, the consternation was general, ver. 48. 
The special testimony belongs, nevertheless, to the 
centurion.—Saw the uake, and what was 
done.—Not only the destructive effects of the earth- 
quake upon the rocky region of Golgotha, but also 
the way in which Christ gave up His spirit (Mark 
and Luke).— y this was God's Son [@cot 
vids ].—Luke says, a just man. The word of 8 
heathen must not always be taken in a heathen mean- 
ing (so Meyer, Heros, demi-god); least of all, here. 
Heathen became Christians, and their conversion was 
announced by their Christian confession. Yea, the 
centurion may easily have been acquainted with Jew- 
ish opinions; and so the accusation, Jesus had made 
Himself Messiah and God's Son, was understood 
by the captain rather in a Christian sense, of a di- 
vine-human holy being, than in a heathen sense of a 
demi-god. The heathen coloring is exceedingly nat- 
ural; but the germ is evidently not a superstitious 
conceit, but a confession of faith. [Alford likewise 
maintains against Meyer that the centurion used the 
words in the Jewish sense, and with some idea of 
what they implied. But the absence of the article 
before vids and the parallel passage in Luke should 
not be overlooked.—P. 8.] 

Vers. 55, 56. And many women were there. 
~—Luke gives us an accurate account of thesc female 
disciples, ch. viii. 2. They followed the Lord upon 
His last departure from Galilee, served Him, and sup 
ported Him out of their property. Matthew names, 
1. Mary M ene. She was, judging from her 
name, a native of Magdala, on the Sea of Gennesa- 
reth ; and hence she is supposed to have been the 
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sinner who turned unto the Lord in that district, and 
anointed His feet, Luke vii. 37. Out of the Magda- 
lene, according to Mark, seven devils had been driven 
oy Jesus; that is, He had wrought a miraculous de- 
liverance of an ethical, not of a physical character 
(see the author’s Leben Jesu, ii. 2, 730 ff); and this 
exactly with the pardon of the great sinner. 
She is of course to be clearly distinguished from 
. Mary of Bethany (John xii. 1). Meyer says: 
“99532 is mentioned by the Rabbins (Eisenmen. 
ger, Enidecktes Judenthum, i, p. 277); but this must 
pot be confounded with xd“20, a female hair 
dresser, with whom the Talmud identifies the mother 
of Jesus (Lightfoot, p. 498)” 2. the 
mother of James and Joses, that is, the wife of 
Alpheus (John xix. 25), sister-in-law of Joseph, and 
of the mother of Jesus. o 3. The mother of 
Zebedee’s children, i. ¢., me : see ch. xx. 20. 
She it is, undoubtedly, who is meant by the sister of 
Christ's mother, John xix. 25. The Evangelist 
chooses to name just these without excluding the 
mother of Jesus, and the other ministering women. 
“ Hence we must reject the unnatural assumption of 
Chrysostom and Theophylact, which Fritzsche re- 
peated, although Euthym. Zigabenus refuted it, that 
the mother of Jesus is the same with Mary the mother 
of James and Joses, ch. xiii 55.” Meyer. 

reper at and Mark (xv. 40) omit Mary the 

of the Lord, while John (xix. 25) expressly 

mentions her first among the women who stood by 
the cross, but omits Salome, his own mother, unless 
we assume with Wieseler and Lange that she is in- 
tended by ‘‘ His mother’s (Mary’s) sister,” so that 
John and James the Elder would be cousins of Jesus. 
Luke mentions no names, but speaks generally (xxiii. 
49): “ And all His acquaintance, and the women that 
followed Him from Galslee, stood afar off, beholding 
these things.” 
by Matthew and Mark, we must suppose either that 
she had at that time left the cross with John who 
took her to his home in obedience to the dying re- 
quest of the Saviour (John xix. 26), or that there 
were different groups, the one mentioned by Matthew 
and Mark consisting only of those who ministered to 
the wants of our Lord of their substance (3:axovotaa: 
avrg, ver. 55). There must have been another group 
of disciples, including John and others, to whom He 
afterward showed the print of the nails as a proof 
of His identity. Comp. Luke’s all Hts i 
The previous flight of the disciples, mentioned Matt. 
xxvi. 56, does not exclude their return to witness the 
mighty scenes “afar off.” John certainly was there, 
according to his own statement. These pious wo- 
men, who, with the co of heroes, witnessed the 
dying moments of their and Master, and sat 
over against the lonely sepulchre (Matt. xxvi. 61), 
are the shining examples of female constancy and de- 
votion to Christ which we now can witness every day 
in all the churches, and which will never cease. Wo- 
man’s love truly is faithful unto death. Women and 
children form the majority of the Church militant on 
earth, and, we may infer, also of the Church trium- 
phant in heaven.—P., 8.] 


DOOTRINAL AND ETHICAL 
1, Soe the p ing remarks. 


&. The prevailing point of view from which the 
34 


To account for the omission of Mary p 


Evangelist represents the crucifixion and its agonies, 

is the fi of the Old Testament types. Hence. 
it is that he twice makes the chief fact merely intro- 
ductory, which is marked by the use of the particip- 
ial form, and brings out into prominence some spe- 
cial circumstance as the chief thought by the use of 
the finite verb. 1. Kal éA@dvres eis téxoy ToAy., 
Benay abrg meeivy, x.7.A., vers. 83, 84. 2. Sraupe- 
cavres 3¢ avrdy, Siexeploayro, «.7.A., ver. 35. 

8. The four chief points in the history of the 
passion, before us, are: (1) Jesus in the power of the 
Gentiles : (a) they press a Jew into the service of 
the cross; (6) they offer their stupefying drink to 
the Lord while dying ; (c) they divide among them- 
selves, and gamble for, His clothes, and guard His 
corpse; (@) they make the King of the Jews a rob- 
ber-chief. (2) Jesus in the power of the Jews : (a) 
the derisive song of the people; (5) Christ blas- 

hemed by the chief of the Jews and the teachers ; 
(c) insulted even by their own dying criminals—He can 

ive us no help. (8) Jesus sinks into apparent 
lasnics Gad auh im the Jewish and Gentile wor 
though then it ts that He is really victorious : (a) the 
funeral pall of the world, or the darkening of the 
noon-day sun; Y Jesus’ exclamation, or the judg- 
ment of death ; (c) the last rig eae chiliastic ex- 
pectation of help from Elijah here; (d) the last cry 
of Jesus, or the dark mystery of redemption. (4) 
The destruction of the world’s old form, and the signa 
of redemption and of the new world: (a) the temple 
serviee, or the slavery of conscience in this world, 
removed,—the access to the throne of in the 
Holy of Holies free; (6) the prison of Sheol, or the 
slavery of the spirits in the other world, removed,—the 
way of resurrection open; (c) the power of the Gen- - 
tile tyrannical rule removed,—the Gentile centurion 
compelled, in his terror of soul, to make a confession 
of faith; (d) the slavery of women (and of the op- 

ressed classes) removed,—the believing women, in 
their heroic spirit of faith, free. 

4. Simon of Cyrene, an illustration of the fate 
which befel the Jews after Christ’s crucifixion under 
Gentile masters. An omen of the maltreatment and 
shame which were awaiting the Jews at the hands of 
the Gentile world, but likewise of their end; the 
Jews are to be excited and compelled by the Gentile 
world to take up the cross of Christ (Rom. xi.). Re- 
markable issue! Even up to that moment, the Jews 
still were imagining that they had subjected the Gen- 
tiles to themselves in the crucifixion of Christ, while 
the subjection of the Jew to the Gentile was now re- 
ally becoming visible. 

5. Golgotha, the old world’s accursed place of 
execution, transformed by Christ into the place of 
pi age for the new world, and into the new city 
of Jerusalem. 

6. The intoxicating drink, the old world’s remedy 
in suffering, anguish, and torture, proved by Christ, 
and rejected by Him with full and clear conscious- 
ness. The sympathy of the world with the suffering 
Christ, the complaint of Christ regarding the world’s 
consolations ; and He, conscious of a truer comfort, 
does away with all these unavailing consolations of 
the old world. | 

7. The gamblers beneath Christ’s cross changed 
into confessors of His glory. The heirs of His coat 
are at the end witnesses of His spirit. The military 
guard changed beneath His cross into a camp of 


peace. 
8. Christ, the King of the Jews, between the 
thieves, distinguished as a robber-chief, become the 
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ie Saviour and Judge of the world. The same 
title which honored the Lord, was the shame of the 


Jews. 
9. The feast celebration 0° the unbelievers : (1 
The people walk up and down before the cross, an 


blaspheme ; (2) the hierarchical powers mock ; (3) the 
rs and despairing are angry, and revile. 

God, however, condemns: (1) The first in their ignor- 
as they do merely from lying hearsay ; 
@) the second in their raving wit, in that they con- 
emned themselves by openly blaspheming against 
ine that they mock Christ (the 
consigning Christians to 


ance, speaking 


God, while they i 
bulls of the Romish Church, 
perdition) ; (8) the third in their thoughtlessness, who 
dream not that redemption is so near; (4) generally, 
the millennarian expectations, according to which the 
old world is to be glorified, destitute of salvation 
though it be. But God, condemning this old world, 
founds a new world of redemption and salvation. 

10. The darkness over the earth.—The indication 
of that development which this terrestrial cosmos is to 
— through, according to the teaching of Scripture. 

he sign that the earth, and not the sinner only, suf- 
fers from the curse (Cen. iii.; Deut. xxvili.); that 
the earth sympathizes with Christ (Zech. x1); the 
presage of the earth’s final (eschatological) death and 
victory (Matt. xxiv.). 

11. £&, Elii—The darkness which spread over 
the heavens was a visible representation of the state 
of Christ’s soul during this period of silent suffering 
upon thecross. The bodily effects of the cruci@xion 
began at this time to cease. The inflammation aris- 
ing from the wounds in His hands and feet, the lace- 
rated brow and back stretched on the cross, and the 
‘inner fire of the fever, consumed His strength. The 
great interruption in the flow of blood, which former- 
ly circulated so peacefully, weighed down His head, 
oppressed His heart, and took from Him the joyous 
feeling of life ; and, suffering these agonies, the Lord 
hung during the long weary hours beneath the hea- 
ven's mourning blackness. At lgst the dizziness ex- 
perienced before fainting must begin to make itself 
felt,—that condition in which consciousness com- 
mences to dream, to reel, to be lost, and then return- 
ing, to behold the awful apparitions presented by the 
imagination. This is a state in which we see how 
near death is related to madness. Jesus was experi- 
encing the approach of death. He was “ tasting” 
death,—tasting death as only that holy and pure Life 
could taste death. But in this His death, He felt the 
death of mankind; and in this death of mankind, 
their condemnation to death. This experience He 
adopted as His own, receiving it into His own con- 
canary and then sanctified it by His loud cry to 
God: “ My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?” In that cry, His deep, full feeling of that 
great, full death, was changed into a prayer to God ; 
_ and so His contest with and victory over death, be- 

came the glorification of death by the destruction of 
its sting - the completion of the atonement. His ex- 
perience of being forsaken by God is expressed in 
the words: forsaken Me ; His soul’s firm hold on 
God, in the words: My God, My God/ The ques- 
tion: Why, is not the murmuring objection of one in 
despair, but the question of God’s child and servant ; 
and almost immediately afterward, in the hour that 
He became couscious of victory, and cried aloud: J¢ 
te finished, He received the answer through the eter- 
nal Spirit. From the beginning of His life He knew 
this, but in this moment it became a fact of experi- 
ence, that He gave His life for the lite of th: world; 


and this enabled Him to declare soon afterward that 
all was now completed. We should not, according. 
ly, look upon this exclamation of Jesus as an excep- 
tional singularity in Christ's sufferings, but as the real 
climax, with which judgment changed into victory, 
and death, the result of the curse, becomes the glo 
rious redemption. This cry of Jesus, which is in one 
sense the darkest enigma of His life, becomes, when 
thus considered, the most distinct and most 

rent declaration of the atonement. The doctrine of 
the personal union of the divine and human natures 
is as little disturbed by this passage as by the soul- 
sufferings of Jesus in Gethsemane ; for the Evange- 
list refers to no unholy fear and trembling of His he- 
man nature, but toa holy one. But if divinity was 
really and fully united in Him with humanity, then 
His divine nature, even in the deepest depths of His 
human suffering, must be united with His human, 
And this was manifested here. No alteration was 
produced in God, however ; but the deepest human 
pain, in other cases called despair, the full feeling of 
death becomes glorified as the fullest atoning submis- 
sion. 

12. The 22d Pealm.—The numerous points of 
agreement between this psalm and the history of 
Christ’s passion, led Tertullian to say that the psalm 
contained tofam Christi passionem. We may regard 
all the psalms as Messianic in the widest sense, and 
arrange them into: (1) Such as contain isolated 
Messianic references ; (2) such as are typical of the 
life, sufferings, and victory of Christ; (3) such as 
are acknowledged prophecies of the ideal Messiah, 
and of the Messiah’s kingdom. The 22d psalm be 
longs to the second class. For manifestly in it a ser 
vant of God under the old economy describes his own 
unbounded theocratic Messianic sufferings. The rep- 
resentation becomes, without the writer’s know] 
but truly with the Spirit’s knowledge, typical of 
bitter agonies of Christ (comp. the author's Positive 
Dogmatik, p. 678). 

13. The curtain in the temple, before the Holy 
of Holies (see the descriptions of the temple in Winer, 
etc.).—This curtain was not merely torn in one spot: 
it was rent into two pieces, from top to bottom. This 
circumstance signifies that the real atonement was 
perfected; accordingly, that typical offerings and 
priestly mediation were done away ; that the access 
to the throne for every believing soul, in the name 
of the Father, and of the Spirit of Christ, is now 
quite free. This view we might support from many 
a Scripture passage (Rom. iii. 25; v. 2; the entire 
Epistle to the Hebrews). And hence, the excitement 
which takes place in the realm of death, which hith- 
erto was under bondage, is the result, not of Jesus’ 
mere entrance into the realm of death, but of His en- 
trance into the same in the might of His atoning 
death. Thus, too, is the idea of spiritual apparitions 
here realized ; but these apparitions are to be entire 
ly distinguished from the appearance of ghosts. Ses 
the article Gespenst (Spectre or Ghost) in Herzog’s 
Real-Encyklopddie. 

14, The effects of the atoning death of Jesus: (1) 
Upon the of the dead (beginning of the resur 
rection) ; (2) upon the Gentile world (beginning of 
confessions); (8) upon the world of the oppressed 
classes, namely, of women: free communion with 
Christ, in spirit, suffering, and victory. 

15. At the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, the Jews 
sallied forth from the city in bands to free themselves, 
and were nailed by the Romans by hundreds to the 
cross, The cross of redemption cast upon the Jews 
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numberless shadows of itself, as. crosses of condem- 
nation. 


. & 
Grace it was the world’s redemption (its atonement, 
elfVerance, illumination, sanctification).—The sub- 


16. The cross, which to the old world was the | limity of the atoning death of Jesus, as it appears : 
symbol of deepest abhorrence, shame, infamy, and | 1. Towering above the most fearful and terrific guilt 
perdition, has now become for the new world the , (blasphemy); 2. overcoming the most terrible temp- 


symbol of honor, blessing, and redemption. Even 
the superstition and vanity of the world have adopt- 
ed this sign. It has risen to be the object of venera- 
tion. It is the original form of most of our orders 
of honor. But the glorification of the cross is the 
symbol and type of the transformation of death from 
& curse into salvation. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


On tHe Waore Section. — See the preceding 
christological reflections.—Christ treated as the slave 
of mankind: 1. By the Jews, estimated at a slave’s 
price; 2. by the Gentiles, executed like a slave.— 
A contemplation of Christ’s cross: 1. The sufferings 
of the cross,—{a) on the side of the Gentiles, vers. 
32-38 ; (5) on the side of the Jews, vers. 89-44. 2. 
The contest on the cross, vers. 45-50: (a) its reflec- 
tion in the natural contest between light and dark- 
ness; (5) its culmination,—the contest between life 
and death in the heart of Christ (Zui /); (c) the false 
explanation (Elijah): (d) the decision (the drink of 
refreshment, the cry of triumph”). 3. The fruits 
of the cross, vers. 51-56: (a) symbol of the atone- 
ment; (5) of the resurrection ; (c) of the conversion 
of the Gentiles ; (d) of the companionship with Christ 
in suffering and victory.—The cross as the truest ex- 
emplifieation of, and testimony to: 1. Christ’s pa- 
tience ; 2. man’s guilt: 3. God’s grace.+—Christ on 
Golgotha.—The Lord’s silence and utterances in His 
death-hour: 1. His unbroken silence as regards the 
impotent hostility of the world. 2. His holy utter- 
ances: (a) His cry of suffering and of victory ad- 
dressed to God ; (5) His cry of awakening and of 
victory, addressed to men.—The mysteriousness of 
the atonement: 1. The deep darkness in which its 
central point is hidden: (a) the conceit of the Gen- 
tiles, who imagined that they crucified a transgres- 
sor; (6) the mockery and blasphemies of the Jews ; 
c) the darkening of the sun; (d) the silence of God ; 
e) the mysterious utterance of Christ Himself; ( 
the misinterpretation of His words on the part o 
men, and the disappointed expectation. 2. The clear 
light : (a) the clear and kingly consciousness, which 
would not submit to be stupefied, and which would 
suffer sensibly, free from opiates; (5) the distinct 
testimony to truth, which shines forth in spite of all 
the perversions of enemies (the King of the Jews, 
God’s Son, who saved others, who trusted in God, 
from whom the dying, no more than the living, can 
free themselves) ; (c) the instinct of nature, which 
testifies by its mourning to Jesus’ glory ; (d) the free- 
dom and obedience with which Jesus adopts death as 
His own, and thus conquers; (c) the glorious results 
of the death of Jesus.—The Lord’s death: 1. The 
result of the world’s most deadly hate; an unparal- 
leled murder and death. 2. The result of Christ’s 
unconquerable love; the all-comprchensive death, in 
that all died in the One. 3. The result of God’s 


! 


_ © ey Edinb. translation substitutes for culmination, 
the tfub dssue, for dectsion (Enischeidung), dissolu- 
tion, and for cry of abating, il (der Siegesschrei, viz. 
Jinished 1), the death-ery /—P. 8. 

t Ga German an untranslatable rhyme: Chrteti Geduld, 
der Menschen Schild, Gottes Huld.—P. 8.] 


tation (the struggle against abandohment by God); 
8. bursting through the most formidable barriers (the 
feeling of death); 4. displaying boundless and eter- 
nal efficacy (extending as far as the highest height 
of heaven, the depths of Sheol, the depths of the Gen- 
tile world, the depths of the aa ey 
Tue ParticutaR Portions.—Christ led to the 
cross: 1. The way to the cross, the falling cross- 
bearer; the greatest burden and oppression. 2. The 
place of the cross, or Golgotha, the place of a skull, 
the heaviest ban and curse. 38. The endurance of 
the cross the severest agony and shame. 4. Christ’s 
companions in crucifixion, the bitterest mockery and 
derision.—Simon of Cyrene; or, the man, coming 
from the country, who unconsciously became involv- 
ed in the history of the cross.—Let us go forth with 
Him without the camp, bearing His reproach, Heb. 
xiii. 13.—Golgotha, the place of blackest curse, 
changed into the place of greatest blessing.—Golgo- 
tha and its counterparts: 1. The counterparts of 
its curse: (a) the wilderness ; (6) the grave; (c) the 
battle-field; (d) Sheol; (e) Gehenna. 2. The coun- 
terparts of its blessing: (a) Paradise and Golgotha 
—Paradise lost and regained, Golgotha present and 
disappeared ; (6) Sinai and Golgotha—the law and 
the gospel; (c) Moriah * and Golgotha—the shadow 
and the substance’; (d) Gethsemane and Golgotha— 
the sufferings of the soul, and the sufferings of the 
cross; (¢) Olivet and Golgotha—triumph, and suffer. 
ing changed into the most glorious triumph.—The 
honors which the blinded people of Israel prepared 
for their King: 1. The procession of honor (beneath 
the weight of the cross ); 2. the wine of honor (vin- 
r mingled with gall); 8. the guard of honor (gam- 
bling over the booty, His clothes); 4. the seat of 
honor (the cross); 5. the title of honor (King of rob- 
bers).—The' intoxicating bow! and its false salvation 
rejected for the true salvation, which Christ with full 
consciousness has obtained for us.—The despairing 
world, and its means of strength.—Christ assures 
Himself of the clearness of His consciousness, and so 
of victory.—Soberness the necessary condition of all 
deliverance, 2 Tim. ii. 26.—Moral and physical intox- 
ication, the beginning of destruction; moral (spiritual) 
and physical soberness the beginning of salvation. 
—Christ must taste our death, Heb. ii. 9; He pre- 
served a pure taste for that duty.—The visible inher- 
itance left by Jesus, and the inheritance left to His 
spiritual heirs; 1. The visible inheritance: ebooty 
of Gentile soldiers, an inheritance for which they 
gamble, cast lots, and squander their time. 2. The 
spiritual inheritance: His righteousness, His peace, 
His word and sacrament.—And sitting down, 
watched Hin. See how the duty of the military 
guard changes beneath the cross into a camp of rest, 
through the spirit of peace, which proceeds from 
Christ.—The fulfilment of the Old Testament in 
Christ’s sufferings; or, Christ presented with gall to 
drink, robbed, the King of the Jews.—Christ between 
the robbers; or, the beginning of His kingdom: 1. 
| In His power to save; 2. in His power to condemn. 


* (The Edinb. edition has here: Jfary, mistaking the 


: Jt de | German Horta for Jfaria, and this In spite of the a 


| tion, which makes {t sufficiently plain that Mount fo 
_ intended, as the seat of the temple, which represents the 
| types and shadows of the Jewish worsbip.—P. 8.] _ 
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—The blasphemy against, and the mockery of, the 
Crucified One; or, the sins of unbelief and obdurtcy. 
—Even the mocking and blaspheming foes of Christ 
must, against their will, praise Him.—The enthusi- 
asm of derision and its result, the song of scorn: the 
most matured fruit of death.—The reviling robbers ; 
or, dissatisfaction of the crucified transgreseors with 
the crucified Saviour may issue in two different re- 
sults: 1. It may lead to an unconditional surrender ; 
2. or to despair. 

The darkening of the earth and the sun, the hea- 
vens’ testimony to the dying Jesus. A testimony: 
1. That creation is dependent upon Christ’s conscious- 
ness; 2. that nature is entirely dependent upon 
spirit; 3. that the fate of the earth is entirely de- 

dent upon the fate of the kingdom of God.—The 
ast hiding of the holy God from the Crucified One, 
becomes, through the enduring trust of Christ, a pre- 
sage of His full revelation —L£/i, Eli ; or, the last 
struggle, and victory in one battle-cry.—Christ’s sus- 
pense upon Golgotha, the return and the culmination 
of His suspense in Gethsemane; 1. The full realiza- 
tion of abandonment; 2. the perfect harmony be- 
tween His will and that of God.—Christ has altered 
condemnation to mean deliverance, and has thus 
given it its true meaning: 1. He changed the death, 
which sprang from the curse, into salvation; 2. Hé 
changed the mourning, which nature in her anger as- 
sumed because of Him, into compassion.—The cruci- 
fied Jesus our trust and peace in the severest trial. 
—“‘ He calls for Elias ;” or, Christ crucified even in 
His utterances.—The last destruction of worldly ex- 
pectations of deliverance, the beginning of the true 
deliverance.—Christ’s thirst slaked by His foes: a 
_ sign of His repose after the fight. 1. In the wilder 
ness, He hungered after He had fought and fully 
vanquished, and angels ministered unto Him ; 2. here 
he thirsted after the victorious struggle, and His en- 
emies are compelled to minister unto Him.—Jesua 
receives His last refreshing draught out of the hands 
of His enemies in token o ,»—in token that His 
love has vanquished the world’s hate.—Christ’s last 
cry, though wordless, was doubtless a ery of triumph. 
—Death was overcome in Christ’s death, and the sun 
returned.— And lo, the veil rent.—The glorious and 
saving efficacies of the death of Jesus: 1. Atone- 
ment; 2. the dead redeemed, and the right of resur- 
rection given to them; 3. the world’s conversion ; 
4. the perfection of the heart.—The new order of 
things instituted by the death of Jesus: 1. Believing 
suppliants have become: priests se rent veil); 2. the 
dead arise; 8. Gentile soldiers fear God and confess 
Christ; 4. women stand beneath the cross, and be- 
side fhe grave, God's heroines.—The spiritual ap- 
paritions at Jerusalem, a spring flower of the resur- 
rection.—The earthquake at Christ’s death a sign 
of the world’s fate under the working of Christ; a 
sign: 1. Of the end of the old world: 2. of the be- 
ginning of the new, Hag. ii. 6. 


Selections from Other Homiletical Commentators, 


Starke :—Simon of Cyrene, the picture of all be- 
lievers ; for they must bear the cross after Christ, 1 
Pet, iv. 18; Luke ix. 23 ; Gal. v. 24.—If we lovingly 
help others to bear their cross, we do a good work. 
"s margin: Golgotha, the gallows, and the 
block.—He would not receive the draught, because 
He would suffer with full understanding, and had still 
various utteranoks to pronounce.—Nova Bibl. Tub. : 


See how the Life-fuuntain pants with thirst, to atone 
for golden wine-goblets, excess, and drunkenness. — 
We should carefully our senses and our reason. 
— Luther's margin: The garments of righteousness 
do not require to be divided, every one employs them . 
whole and altogether.—Hedinger : Christ's poverty 
our wealth, His nakedness our covering.—Christ in 
the midst of the thieves: this figure gives us to see 
Jesus surrounded by the two bands of soldiera.—He 
was reckoned with the rs.—Suffering is 
with some a suffering of martyrdom ; with others, 
penance; with others, a self-inflicted punishment, 1 
Pet. iv. 15, 16.—Zeistus - Christ's cruel mocking, the 
best remedy against the world’s envenomed mocki 
and derision. — Thou who destroyest the temple! 
The world has learned in a masterly way to pervert 
the words of the pious.—W hat worldlings do not un- 
derstand of the mysteries of Christ, is to them only 
matter of contempt, scorn, and ridicule-—The dark- 
ness signifies: 1. The power of darkness, of sin, and 
of death over Him, who isthe Sun of Righteousness ; 
2. the horror of this murder, from which the sun im- 
mediately hid his face; 8. that the Sun of Righteous- 
ness was darkened to the Jews, and the light of grace 
withdrawn, John xii. 46.— Quesnel > Whosoever will 
not follow Christ, the light of the world, shall remain 
in darkness, and shall end by being precipitated into 
eternal darkness.—That Christ does not here say : My 
Father, but Jfy God, must have its special reason. 
— Allis dark before His eyes; he cannot know when 
the end and dcliverance should come(?).—We had 
forsaken God ; hence must Christ, again, be forsaken 
for our sake.—Learn from this example, that both 
may be true,—united with God, forsaken of God,— 
when the heart had no experience of the pow- 
er of the Spirit, of the divine life, of the sweetness of 
God's love, of the hope of eternal glory.—The last 
cry: He roars when He snatches, as the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah, the prey from hell.—Luther’s mar- 
gin: The veil rends: here is the crisis, and an entire- 
ly new existence begins, as when the prophet says : 
‘‘ His rest shall be glory,” Isa. xi. 10.—Such a rent 
reveals: 1, That every shadow would be now, through 
Christ, distinctly illuminated; 2. that He, by His 
Spirit, would remove every covering and darknex 
from the law; 8. that the atonement was complete, 
so that it was not annually to be repeated; 4. that 
all had now a ready access to the Father ; 5. that 
all ceremonies had ceased.— tbl. Wurt. : Heaven, 
which had been olosed, is now once more opened, 
Heb. ix. 11, 12.—The most firm and hard bodies in 
nature spring asunder; how is it then that man’s 
heart is so hard ?»—Christ has deprived death of his 
wer, 2 Tim. i: 10.—The centurion: those who ac 
Lcowledes God’s mighty works, and fear in conse 
quence, are near conversion.—The women : the grate- 
ful forsake not their benefactors in time of need.— 
Friends and relations should remain united even in 


suffering. 

Gerlach :—In their blindness, the members of 
the Sanhedrin mocked Him, employing, without will 
ing it, the words of the enemics of the Messiah, from 
Ps. xxii. 9, which passed dimly before their mind; 
and in this manner, the prophecies of this Psalm re- 
ceive a literal fulfilment. A circumstance which has 
been often repeated. When Farcl stood before the 
ecclesiastical court in Geneva, and denounced the 
mass, the president asked the bench: “ He has blas- 

hemed God, what further need have we of witness? 
What think ye?” They all replied: “Ile is guilty 
of death.” —Jesus upon the cross lived the 22d Psalm 
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h, in His body and in His soul. His word: 
dt is finished / points to its conclusion, ver. 24.—The 
veil, the type of earthly, sinful, mortal human nature, 
rent, the theatre of sin, was shattered,—the 
heathen soldiers (chiefly of the German race, for the 
Romans had at that time a German legion in Pales- 
tine), were deeply impressed by the majesty of 
Jesus. : 

Lsco :—Every man mocks in his own way, and 
in the terms that come moet readily ; and so here the 
scribes revile in the language of Soripture. 

Heubner :—He was obedient to the death of the 
cross.—If Jesus had not trod this path, we had been 
led to the execution-place of hell.—He was cast out 
of the city of God, that we might obtain an entrance 
into the heavenly Jerusalem.—He had carried His 
eross from youth onwards upon His heart, now He 
beareth on His shoulders the tree of shame.—lf 
we would have consolation from the cross of Christ, 
we must determine to enter into the companionship 
of the cross, by crucifying lusts within, and bearing 
the cross of shame cast upon us from without.—The 
highest honor is to bear Christ’s croes.—Golgotha : 
here the Prince of Life overcame death upon his own 
territory.—This place was part of the Moriah chain, 
upon which Isaac was to have been offered up.—The 
drink: the Christian never betakes himself, when 
suffering and oppressed with care, to worldly pleas- 
ures, sensual enjoyments, intoxication, 1 Tim. v. 23 
(the Stoics intoxicated themselves, to deaden their 
pains).—The world always gives gall to God’s chil- 
dren; Christ has tasted all this bitterness for us.— 
Why was this mode of death chosen by Christ? 1. 
It was the most peinful and shameful death; (a) the 
most painful: the body was stretched out, Ps. xxii. 
18, gaping wounds, thirst, exposure to the wind and 
changing weather ; (5) the most shameful: quite 
naked, the Roman mode of punishing slaves, accursed 
of the Jews, Deut. xxi. 23. 2. The most appropriate 
for revealing Christ’s glory to contemporaries and to 
posterity, a lingering and visible dying. 3. He hangs, 
lifted up on the cross. He draws to Himself the 
looks of all the world. 4. He hangs there as the 
atoning Mediator, typified by the paschal lamb and 
the brazen serpent: (a) upon a tree. The serpent 
was to be overcome upon a tree, having overcome 
the first man upona tree. (5) Suspended between 
heaven and earth as Mediator. (c) Set in the pil- 
lory in the place of men. He took all up with Him- 
self.—Lavater : Jesus Christ upon the cross, Satan’s 
greatest triumph, Satan’s greatest defeat: 1. The 
cross, expressive symbol of self-denial, of self-sacri- 
ficing love; 2. the greatest of God’s wonders, the 


mystery of all mysteries, the holy symbol (the cross, 


in the heavens of the Southern Hemisphere).—Naked 
and poor did Jesus hang upon the cross, indicating 
that He renounced all possessions of earth, all honor, 
all rile, stripped Himself entirely, and hung there an 
offering consecrated to God, which had all ts value 
in itself alone.—The superscription of the cross is: 
1. In the meaning of Pilate, an apparent justification 
of the Jews; 2. according to God’s intention, a pun- 
ishment of their vain and selfish Messianic expecta- 
tions; 8. to all time, a declaration of the true, hea- 
venly, kingly dignity of Jesus.—The blasphemy: a 
High Priest who wishes to destroy God’s temple, a 
Saviour who does not save Himself, a Son of God 
who appeared to be forsaken by God on the cross, 
seems tu us self-contradictory; but a High-Priest 
who removes the shadow to ae religion of 
the Spirit, a Saviour who offers Hi up, a Son of 


~ 


God who is obedient to His Father even unto death, 
is to the spiritual eye an object worthy of adoration. 
—They did not know what to reproach Him with, ex- 
cept His piety, His benevolence, His trust in God.— 
The one incomparable death. His death-hour was 
the world’s most sacred hour.—The Roman guard : 
at last the hour of redemption strikes for many a 
hardened heart, when it acknowledges the [rucified 
One.—The soldier, despite his rough exterior, has an 
open, blunt manner, which keeps him, when moved, 
from concealing the truth or bardening his heart. 

Braune :—The darkness ceased not till Jesus 
died.—Jesus, the light of the world, which shined in 
darkness, came to keep souls from darkness : He has. 
finished His work ; and the token of this completion 
we have in the expressive sign of the departing dark- 
ness, just as the bow of peace stretched a sign of 
peace over the falling waters of the deluge.—The 
dead and crucified Redeemer makes light.— e must 
renounce with Him the darkness of sin and error.— 
The following is found in Angelus Silestus : Though 
Christ were born a thousand times in Bethlehem, and 
not tn thee, thou remainest, nevertheless, eternally 
lost.—If the cross of Golgotha is not erected in thy 
heart, it cannot deliver thee from the Evil One.— 
Mark, that it is to thee of no avail that Christ has 
risen, if thou continuest lying in sin and the bonds 
of death. 

Goop Fripay.—See Fr. Straves: Das ev. Kir- 
chenjahr, p. 211; BorngrtaG: Das ev. Kirchenjahr, 
p. 150; Branpt: Homilet, Hiilfebuch, 3 Bd., 298; 
Archaological. The Quadragesima, or the forty days 
of the passion-week, and of Lent, concludes with the 
Great Week, é8S3ouas peyaAn, hebdomas mag- 
na, Unana major. During this season, there was 
divine worship daily, morning and evening, much se- 
cret meditation, a strict fast was observed, and acts 
of beneficence performed. It began upon Palm Sun- 
day (xupraxh &HwEpa Tay Batwy), dominica 


palmarum. Among the holy days of this week, the 


fifth was specially celebrated, 7 weydAn wéux- 
77, feria quinta pascha, as the commemoration of 
the last Passover, and the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper (dies cena Domini). All took part in the 
holy communion, which in some places was held at 
night, though this was an unusual time. And then, 
too, occurred the rite of Washing the Feet, introduced 
by the lesson from John xiii. 1-15. The origin of 
the later designation of Green .Thursday [ Maundy 
Haber d | dies viridtum, is very obscure. Some 
deduce it from the custom of eating on that day fresh 
spring vegetables (probably with reference to the 
bitter herbs of the Israelitish Passover) ; others from 
the passage, Ps. xxiii. 2, the green pasture,* probably 
a symbol of the Holy Supper. The sixth day suo- 
ceeded, ta pagcxevs, nuepa TOU oTavpod, dies 
dominica: passionia, as a day of humiliation and fast- 
ing. The meaning of the German names, Charwoche, 
Charfreitag (Good Week, Good Friday), is also un- 
certain; from carus, or xdpis, or the old German 
form of karen, to choose, or karo, garo, to prepare, 
to equip ; hence = preparation-week, sa packevh. 
“The Constit, Apostolicae, v. 188, furbid any festivals 
ovx éoprijs, GAAG wévOous, and enjoin the strictest 
fast, because this was the day of the Lord’s suffering 
and death.” The texts were in the rule taken from 


* [The Edinb. edition has instead: the green ear/ How 
the German: gritne Aue, could be thus mistaken, especially 
in connectiun with the quotation of Is. xxiii. 2, I am unable 
to explain. Is it possible that the translator mistook Awe 
for Achref—P. 8.] 
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the last section of the Passion-lesson (from the four 
Gospels), often from John xviii. and xix. ; sometimes 
Isa. lii. 13-liiii Many preachers had no particular 
text. 


Selections from Sermona. 


Proelus :—As the whole state mourns when the 
king dies, so to-day the whole creation puts aside its 
joyous brightness.—O mystery! Christ to the Jews 
a etumbling-block, to the Greeks folly, but to us the 
power of God, etc.—Schweizer :—Simon of Cyrene : 
Am I still a servant through custom, and through 
compulsion, or am I filled with the freedom and joy 
of God's children ?-—AAlfeld :—Jesus of Nazareth, 
the King of the Jews: 1. A king upon the croas; 2. 
upon the cross a king.—Schultz :—The redemption 
which Jesus by His death hath purchased for us.— 
Gentzken :—What is the cross? 1. A mirror: there 
thou beholdest thy guilt. 2. A seal of God’s grace 
and mercy. 3. A temple of virtue.— Theremin :—It 
is finished: 1. God’s counsel; 2. the work of Jesus’ 
love; 8. the good works of His people, finished in 
Him. — Hossbach : — With what consciousness the 
dying Saviour looked back upon His finished life.— 
Mazeroll : —Christ’s death, the completion of His 
work.—Schuderoff :—Jesus’ exaltation in His deep- 
est humiliation.—Hagenbach :—llow Jesus manifest- 
ed Himself even in His sufferings as the Son of God. 
— The same :—To this very hour does the quiet con- 
gregation of the Lord gather together around His 
cross, amid all the tumult and bustle of this world 
the same feelings, duties, consolation).—Harms :-— 
The death of Christ, the chief lesson of faith, and the 
chief command to duty.—Nitzsch :—Christ’s crucifix- 
ion viewed in connection with other acts of the world, 
and of worldly wisdom. — Palmer :—Jesus in the 


midst of robbers: in this we have shown: 1. Th 
Lord’s gentleness and love; 2. the Lord’s glory and 
judicial authority. —Viézsch ;—The contemplation of 
the dying Lord makes us of a different mind. It 
changes : 1. Our secure self-righteousness into re 
pentance; 2. our wicked and despairing thoughts 
into confidence ; 3. our repining into a willing endur- 
ance of trial, rich in hope.— Drdseke -—Christ’s strug- 
gles, and our struggles.—Bobe:-—Behold the Lamb 
of God !— Florey :—Christ upon the cross: 1. His 
shame is thy honor; 2. His weakness thy strength ; 
8. His lamentations thy peace ; 4. His death thy life, 
1 John i. 6, 9; 1 Cor. i 80; 2 Tim. ii. 11.—A. 
Knapp :—The great sermon for the world which has 
gone forth from the cross of Christ: 1. What God 
preached; 2. what the heavens; 3. the earth; 4. the 
pious; 5. sinners; 6. the dying Jesus.—Ho/facker : 
—The eee of Christ in its power and 
effects.— Gaupp:—What testimony the cross gives 
unto Jesus.—Aapff :—Consider how our atonement 
is completed through the death of Jesus. 

Tug Szven Last Worps.—The consideration of 
these words comes in more appropriately in the com- 
mentary on Luke and John. See Rampacn: Be 
trachtungen ilber die sieben letzen Worte Jesu, 1726; 
Arnot: Die steben Worte Christi am Kreuz, 1840; 
Bravne: Das Evangelium von Jesus Christus, p. 425; 
Branpt: Homilet. Halfsbuch, vol. iii, p. 326; Fr 
peer arom Hedeke seg, orseate teal ; Lance: 
Ausw von Gast- und Gelegenheitspredigten, 2 
Ausg. Die sieben letzen Worte, p. 208 sqq. 

his section is so rich and exhaustive that it 
would be mere repetition to add the practical refleo- 
tions of the Fathers and the English commentators, 
whom we are in the habit of consulting and making 
a el to the American edition of this work.— 
P. 8. 


ELEVENTH SECTION. 


THE BURIAL. THE SEPULCHRE SEALED. 


Carter XXVII. 57-66. 
(Mark xv. 42-47; Luke xxiii. 50-56.) . 


57 


Joseph, who also himself was Jesus’ disci 
He went to Pilate, and begged [asked for 


When the even [evening] was come, there came a rich man of Arimathea, named 
re [who had become a disciple of Jesus]:! 


the body of Jesus. Then Pilate command- 


ed the body’ to be delivered. And when Joseph had taken the body, he* wrapped it 
in a clean linen cloth, And laid it in his own new tomb, which he had hewn out in the 
rock: and he rolled a great stone to the door of the sepulchre [tomb],‘ and departed. 
And there was Mary Magdalene,’ and the* other Mary, sitting over against the sepul- 
chre. . 
Now the next day [But on the morrow, 77 S€ éavprov], that followed the day of 
the preparation la ance Friday ]," the chief priests and Pharisees came together unto 
Pilate, Saying, Sir, we remember that that deceiver said, while he was yet alive, After 
three days I will rise again. Command therefore that the sepulchre be made sure until 
the third day, lest his disciples come by night,’ and steal him away, and say unto the 
people, He is risen from the dead: so the last error [deceit] shall [will] be worse than 
the first. Pilate said’ unto them, Ye have [Ye shall have] a watch: go your way 
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66 make it as sure [secure] as ye can [know how, ds oidare]."*° So they went, and made 
the sepulchre sure [secure], sealing the stone, and setting a watch [together with the 
watch, pera THs KovoTwoias |." 


2 Ver. 57.—[Dr. Lange reads with Lachmann the passive form €una0yn7rev6n, which is sustained by Codd. C., D., 
_ and Cod. Sinalt., instead of the lect. rec.: €uadhreuce (to be one’s disciple), which has the majority of uncial MS8., 
including the Alexandrian and the Vatican, In its favor. Lange regards the former as more significant and emphatic: Jo- 
seph was overpowered. Tischendorf and Alford adhere to the received text. As to the use, Tischendorf remarks in his 
large edition: Céré usua exemplu in promptu sunt, nist gece priua (the active form) upud antiguos ut Plutar- 
chum inranitur, posteriue (the passive) apud racentiores tantum, See Stephan. Thesaur. Meyer and Alford regard 
€ua0nreb07 as a correction after uadnrevOeis, ch. xlil. $2.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 58.—Codd. B., L., and Fritzsche omit 7d g@ua. [80 also Cod. Sinalt., but the great body of authorities are 
in favor of it. Do Wette and Alford explain the omission from regard to elegance, since Td o @ a oecurs thrice in vers 
53. and 59. Conant renders: that the body should be given up. Lange inserts in parenthesis thm, to him: dase der 
Letchnam (ihm) ausgeliefert wirde.—P. 8.) 

3 Ver. 59.—[Or in the precise order of the Greek: And taking the body, Joseph wrapped i, eto, nal AaBay rd 
capa d’lwa. évervaArier, «.7.A.—P. 8.) 

4 Ver. 60.—[Tho same word should be used in this verse, elther sepudchre or tomb, for the Greek pynmetor, 


especially as the second with the article refers to the first.—P..8.] . 
6 Ver. 61.—(Better with Conant and others: And Mary ¥. was there, to bring ont more pla‘nly the demonstrative 
éx€i.—P. 8.) ‘ : 


¢ Ver, 61.—The article 7) is omitted in Codd. A. and D., but sustained by most witnesses. 
7 Ver. 62.—[(Ilapacxevh, in the Jewish sense, is the day of making ready for the sabbath, or sabbath evs, ¢. ¢., Friday, 
Matt. x.; Mark xv. 42; Euke xxill. 54; John xix. 14, 81, 42; Joseph. Antig. xvi. 6,2 (¢v odBBaow } 1H xpd Travrns 


wapacKevi)), also called xpoocd8Barov, Mark xv. 48. Compare the German Sonnabend for Saturday. The day of the 
English Version should be put in italics, as in John xix. 42, or omitted altogether. Here Tyndale and Cheke render the 


word: Good 
Pre 


Friday, which is true enough, but goes beyond the term which is general. 
ration of the sabbath, The Rhemish N. T. retains the Greek after the Vulgate: Parascece, which is unintelligible 


he Genevan Version adds: 


to the English reader. The best fs to put #riday on the margin.—P. 8.] 

® Ver. 64.—The additton yux7és ia poorly sustained. [It is cancelled by the critical editors, and may have been 
faserted from xxviii. 18, where itis genuine. Lange puts it in small type in parenthesis.—P. 8.] 

aver 65.—Codd. A., C., D. real de after py; it Is probably on addition, and weakens the significant decision of 


10 Ver, 65.—(So Syriac, Vulgate, Beza, Castallo, Scrivener, Conant, ete. Alford: “As ye know how, in the best mane 
ner yecan.” OfdarT€ is not quite equivalent to Suvac¥e, as ye can, orare able, Tho English Version in ch. vil. 11 
literally renders ofSare, know how. Lange renders: wie thr's versteht. See his Exeg. Note in loc,—P. 8.] 

11 Ver. 66.—[The watch procared from Pilate aided them in securing the tomb and setting the stone. So Wetstein, 
Meyer, Scrivener, Conant, Lange. The preposition we7Ta@ signifies tha means whereby they secured the tomb, as in 
Lake xvii. 15; Acts v. 26; xiil. 17, and in Thucydides vill, 73.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Synopsis.—John introduces this account by a 
statement of the motives that led toit. The Jews 
come, in the first place, to Pilate, requesting him to 
have the bodies removed, and thereupon Joseph of 
Arimathea entreats the governor to allow him to take 
the body of Jesus. Nicodemus is, according to John, 
associated with Joseph, and provides the spices for 
embalming. Mark and Luke characterize Joseph 
of Arimathea more exactly than Matthew. Special 

rominence is given by our Evangelist to the two 
Maries, —Mary Magdelene, and “the other” (the mo- 
ther of Joses, according to Mark): they are repre- 
sented here as seated opposite to the grave. The 
sealing of the sepulchre (vers. 62-66) is related by 
Matthew only. 


Ver. 57. When the evening was come.—The 
first or early evening, the day’s decline; because the 
bodies must have been removed before the evening ar- 
rived, Deut. xxi. 23; Josephus, De Bell. Jud. iv. 5, 2. 


There came a ricoh man.—1. De Wette: He 
came into the pretorium. 2. Meyer: He came first 
to the place of execution to go thence to the preto- 
rium. 38. He came to the little company of female 
disciples upon Golgotha, and advanced into their 
midst, proclaiming himself as a disciple. “A disci; 

le, but secretly for fear of the Jews,” says John. 
uke: “A counsellor, a good man and a just. The 
game had not consented to the counsel and deed of 
them; ... who also waited for the kingdom of God.” 


Mark: “An honorable counsellor, who also waited 
for the kingdom of God.” Matthew gives the prom- 
inence to his wealth: “A rich man,” referring un- 
doubtedly to Isa. lili. 9, according to the Septuagint 
translation, Kal 3éow robs wovnpobs avr) rijs Tapas: 
avrov, Kal Tovs wAouglous dyt) Tov Oavdrov ab- 
tov. The following translation is indeed free, but is 
agreeable to the context: They had appointed Him | 
& grave with the despised; and among the honored 
(3°89, did He obtam it) in His death.—The first 
occasion of this step of Joseph was probably his fear 
that the Jews might remove the body in some dis- 
graceful manner ; for the circumstances related John 
xix. 81-87 had preceded. . Faith, however, shot a ra 

of hope, in all probability, through Joseph’s min 

and operated along with this feeling of veneration, 
and his desire openly to confess the name of Christ. 


Of Arimathea.—" Commentators are divided 
between Rama in Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 25) and 
Rama (Ramathaim) in Ephraim (1 Sam. i. 19, Sam- 
uel’s birthplace). For the latter, indeed, the form 
speaks decisively; but the addition of Luke, wéAcos 
twy ‘Jovdaiwy, according to 1 Macc. xi. 34, does not 
harmonize.” De Wette. See “Ramah” in Winer 
[and other Bibl. Encyclop.]. 

Named Joseph.—One Joseph is appointed to 
take care of Jesus in His infancy, another to provide 
for His burial. Quite analogous, there was an Old 
Testament Joseph, who had the task of providing for 
the Jewish people in its infancy in Egypt; and to 
him corresponds the Josephus who has prepared the 
historic resting-place for the expired Israelitish nation 
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in his books ( Antig., De Bello Jud., etc.). The namo 
Joseph (5E17) means, according to Gen. xxx. 24: 
“he adds” (Increaser); for another explanation, sce 
Gesenius, He was SovAcurns, a member of the San- 
hedrin, Luke xxiii. 50; not (as Michaelis supposed) 
a councillor of the little country-town Ramathaim 
nor (according to Grotius) a town councillor of Jeru- 
salem. Lightfoot makes him to have been a priestly 
temple-councillor ; but that is probably the same as 
a Sanhedrist. According to the ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion, he is represented to have belonged to the 
seventy disciples, and to have been the first who 
preached the Gospel in England (the rich man, the 

ian-saint of a rich people; just as the Magda- 
ene, the repentant sinner, is the patron-saint of 
France). For other traditions, see Hwangelium Vico- 
demt, p. 12, and Acta Sanct. Mart. ii. 507. He was 
evidently, like Nicodemus, one of the secret disciples 


of Jesus, who came forth and publicly confessed their. 


faith after the death of the Lord. Ma@nreveiy 
rivt, to be the disciple of some one. He was a fol- 
lower of Jesus, and hence he had not consented to 
the murderous counsel of the Sanhedrin; and this 
holds good, of course, regarding Nicodemus. 

Ver. 58. He went to Pilate—He ran the risk, 
says Mark.* He was exposed to more danger from 
the Jews than from Pilate, because this act was a 
confession of his faith. “It was the Roman custom 
to allow the bodies to hang upon the cross till they 
wasted away, or were consumed by the birds of prey. 
Plaut. Mil. glor. ii. 4,9; Horat. Epiet. i. 16, 18.¢ 
But should friends request the bodies to be taken for 


interment, the request could not be refused, Ulpian | 8™ 


48, 24,1; Hug, De cadav. punit. in the Fretburger 
Leitschrift 5, p. 174.” Meyer.—That the body be 
delivered (to him). Meyer is in favor of retaining 
the second +d cea, the repetition having a certain 
solemnity. 

Ver. 59. He wrapped it in a olean linen 
oloth.—Bengel: Jam initia honoris, Not a shroud, 
nor a garment (Kuinoel); but winding sheets, linen 
clothes, John 40, in which the body was wrap- 
ped (Meyer). It was probably an entire picce at first, 
and was afterward divided for the purpose of rolling. 
This idea occurs to us from the object to be attained : 
the pieces of linen must be wrapped around the limbs 
in such a way as to enclose the spices, which had 
been powdered to be employed for embalming. The 
first, temporary anointing, and the intention of a sec- 
ond and more formal emb. , are both unnoticed 
by Matthew. But that the body was anointed, is 
self-evident ; and the second formal anointing, which 
Mark and Luke declare to have been proposed by 
the women after the Sabbath, is not excluded by the 
merely temporary act. By the first anointing, they 
sought simply to preserve the body; by the second, 
they wished to fulfil the ceremonial requirements, 
for which no time remained upon Friday evening. 
Therefore, upon the first occasion, they made a pro- 
fuse, but simple use of costly substances (myrrh and 


, a Luke, as the Edinb. edition falsely reads. The 
English Version renders Mark xv. 48: “Joseph of Ariina- 
thea went in boldly unto Pilate’ (Vulgate: audacter in- 
trotott); but the Greek is more oxpreasive: TOAKHoaS 
eio7AGe, Lather and.Lange: er wagte ee, ete.—P. 8.) 
¢ {Non paeces in cruce coreos.” The Jewish custom, 
en the contrary, was to take down the bodies of the crucified 
before sunset and to bury them, dvacraupwuévous xpd 
Suvros HAlouv maGeArAciw nal Oderew, Joseph. De Belio 
Jud. iv. 5,2 This shows the puperior humanity of the 
Jewish compared with the boas 
tion.—P. 8.) ; 


Greco-Roman civiliza- 
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aloes); and the women would find no difficulty in 
buying before and after the Sabbath, upon the Friday 
evening befove,.and the Saturday evening after, from 
six o'clock, such quantities of these spices as appear- 
ed necessary to their womanly desires for the great 
burial: see Luke and Mark. 

Ver. 60. In his own new tomb.—“ It was a 
great disgrace among the Jews if any one had not a 
burying-place of his own; and so it came to be con- 
sidered an act of charity to bury neglected dead bod- 


ies. Josephus mentions as am the abominable 
deeds of the Zelots and Idumeana, that they left their 
dead unburied.” See Friedlieb, p. 169. The state 


ment of John, that the tomb was in a garden sear the 
place of the crucifixion, and was chosen on account 
of the neceseary haste, is not contradictory of the 
statement that the grave was the property of Jo- 
seph.* It must have been exactly the location of his 
newly-formed family-tomb that led him to propose 
his grave, and yield it up as an offering. 
the rock.—With the article. In that par 

ticular rocky district of Golgotha. The Jews placed 
their graves outside their towns. It was 
kings and prophets (and priests, indeed, no less) who 
might be interred inside the walls. Commonly, these 

ves were excavations, or grottoes in gardena, or 
in spots planted with trees ; sometimes natural caves; 
often, as in this case, expressly hewn out (a costly 
method), and sometimes built up. These tombs were 
sometimes very roomy, and provided with 
The sepulchres were either made with steps down- 
ward, or placed horizontally; while the particular 
ves inside were hollowed out, either lengthwise 
or crosswise, in the walls of the tomb. For more 
particular accounts, consult Winer (art. Graber— 
Graves), and Schultz, Jerusalem, p. 97.4. The new 
rock-tomb of Joseph, and the hundred pounds of 
myrrh and aloes (myrrh, a resin from the myrrb-tree 
of Arabia and Ethiopia; aloes, a precious, fragrant 
wood ; the pound, the Attic litra, five and a half 
ounces less than our pound), which Nicodemus pre 
sented, are expressions of that sacrificing renuncia- 
tion with which now these two disciples advanced 
into view, after that the death of Jesus had awaken- 


ed them to life. Holy rivalry ! 
He rolled a great stone.—A natural method 
of closing the mouth of the tomb. “In the Talmud, 


* [It is not likely that the body of a crucified person 
could be laid in a pew tomb, ¢» § olSérw ovdels dreds, 
without the previous consent of the owner. Matthew alone 
relates that it was Joseph's property. but all the Evangelists 
mention that it was a neto tomb. Jerome in loc. says that 
the tomb was new to prevent the enemies from saying that 
some other person had arisen: “Jn novo mOoRUMER- 
to, né pod ec arionsag sp cateris cor, # remaner.tl- 

resurrevisse aliua firigeretur.” But not satisfied with 
this, he adds: “ Poteet autem et nocwm sepulchrum Marla 
virginalem uterum demonstrare.” Other fathers likewise 
draw a parallel between the new tomb from which Christ 
arose to everlasting life, and the Virgin's womb from which 
He was born to earthly Hfe. Similarily Wordsworth, ful 
lowing the doubtful patristic and scholastic notions of the 
miraculous birth through the closed womb: “Christ nee 
from the new tomb, without moving away the stone. Hae 
who, as aman entered life through the gate »f the 
Nagin Mpa rose to immortality from the sealed sepul- 
C. re,."— . . 

+ (From the Gospel narratives concerning the sepnichre 
of Christ, we may infer with Alford a d others: (1: that ft 
was entirely new; (2) that it was noar the spot of the crnei- 
fixion; (8) that it was not a nature) cave. but an artificial 
excavation in the rock; (4) that it was net cut downwen, 
after the manner of our graves, but horizontally, or pearl 
so, into the face of the rock. The last seems to be imp 


though not necessarily, in spooxuAloas Aidor peyor 79 
C@upg Tov pynpuelov.—P, 8.) 


¢ 
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gach a piece of rock, employed to shut up a sepul- 
chre, is called dia , Toller.” 

Ver. 61. The other —She was mention- 
ed in ver. 56, and is the mother of James and J 
the wife of Alphwus; and Mark (xv. 47) accordingly 
says, Mary [the mother] of Joses, as the best and 
most codd. read. ex A. reads there 4 Iwono. 
Wieseler infers from this reading, without sufficient 

“warrant, that she waa the wife or daughter of Joseph 
of Arimathea.—Were there sitting.—It is only 
Matthew who states this glorious fact ; according to 
Mark, “they beheld where He was laid.” 

Ver. 62. That followed the preparation — 
The rapaoxeun is the day of preparation for 
the Sabbath, Friday, on this occasion the first day 
of the feast; and hence the day which followed was 
the Sabbath, or Saturday, the second day of the Pass- 
over. Wieseler holds the expression was chosen, be- 
cause the first day might have been called also od 8- 
Baroy. Meyer says: “The name is explained by 
the fact, that rapacxeuh was the solemn designation 
in use among the Christians to distinguish the Friday 
of the crucifixion.” It is extremely noteworthy, that 
the Jews hold a council and hurry to Pilate upon the 
Sabbath morning, and that too the great Sabbath 
of the feast. Kuinoel: ‘Lex mosaica interdizerat 
operam manuariam, ul e judicit exercitium, non vero 
ire ad magistratum, ab eoque petere aliquid, praser- 
lim cum periculum in mora esset.” 

Ver. 68. After three days.—De Wette: “Je 
sus had never declared that openly and before stran- 
gers.” Still He had told it to the disciples, and not 
as secret teaching, but to be published. [John ii. 
19; Matt. xit 40.] Probably Judas had given them 
the more exact statements. . 

Ver. 65. Ye have a watch!—That is: Ye 
shall have a watch! Your petition is granted. Offi- 
cial, and perhaps discontented laconism. But it can- 
not mean, Ye have yourselves a watch (Grotius), of 
whom ye may make use, the temple-guards; for that 
view is opposed to ch. xxviii. 14. 

As ye understand.—Not, “as sure as you can ;” 
or, “as appears to you best;” or, “if that is possi- 
ble;” but, “as ye understand that,” according to 
your meaning of securing. He places the guard at 
their disposal; the employment of the men, the 
> aria or tee for Christ’s continuance in 

eath, which they wished him also to undertake, 
that he will leave to themselves; and they are to 
employ this force to attain the end they had in view, 
especially the insuring of the tomb as long as it may 
be necessary. In this instance, again, Pilate kept 
not his conscience pure, and preserved not his civil 
wer unimpaired,—giving a guard because of a re- 
igious question. © 

Ver. 66. the stone.—A string was 
stretched across the stone, and sealed to the rock at 
both ends with wax [upon which was stamped the 
official seal of Pilate]. 

The assertion of Meyer, that this sealing of the 
grave, which Matthew records, belongs to the unhis- 
torical traditions, does not need here a lengthened 
refutation.* But the following points furnish mate- 
tials for an answer :—1. Jesus had certainly declared 
previously, that He would rise upon the third day. 


* [I regret to see that Meyer adheres to this view in the 
fifth edition of his Commentary on Matthew which has just 
ared and reached me (Aug. 29, 1864). Otherwise the 
valuable commentaries of this accurate, honest, and con- 
ecléntious scholar, which occupy pow the first rank among 
philological or strictly grammatico-historical commentaries, 


2. The grave might be sealed, without the women 
coming to know it upon the Sabbath. 8. The San- 
hedrists could not have taken the body of Jesus into 
custody, because Joseph had previously obtained it. 
Besides, it was their interest to affect carelessness re- 
garding it. 4. The seduction of the guard to give a 
alse testimohy, and the silencing of the procurator, 
correspond in every point to the character of the 
world; besides, it is not said that the soldiers brought 
their false report to Pilate, rather the opposite. 
5. It is quite natural that Matthew, according to the 
character of his Gospel, should be the writer to report 
this historic transaction, as he did the corresponding 
history of the resurrection, ch. xxviii. 11-15.* Itis 
still less worth while to deal with the assumption of 
Stroth, that this is an interpolation. This statement 
simply proves, that the critic could not grasp the 


meaning of the passage. For the remainder, see ch. 
xxviii. 11. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Regarding the early occurrence of death in 
our Lord’s case, consult the author’s Leben Jesu, ii. 
8, p. 1619. One of the reasons why death appeared 
at so early a date, was that the dying body hurried 
forward to its transformation. To this, the phenom- 
enon, John xix. 84, had already pointed; for the 
resurrection of Jesus was at once resurrection and 
glorification. In the death of Jesus, the great mys- 
tery of death is glorified. 

[Different opinions on the death of Christ: 1. It 
was His own voluntary act, by which He separated 
in the full vigor of life His spirit from His body, 
and placed it, as a deposit, in His Father's keeping. 
2. It was the act of God the Father, in answer to 
the prayer of the Saviour. 38. It was the natural 
consequence of His physical sufferings, and occurred 
so early (after six hours, instead of the usual twelve 
or more of sufferings on the cross), either on account 
of the extraordinary intensity of His agony of bod 
and mind during the trial in Gethsemane and on 
vary, or by a sudden rupture of the heart. These 
views may be combined, by supposing that the Sa- 
viour hastened His death by a voluntary self-surren- 
der which the Father accepted. The p John 
x. 17, 18 should be carefully considered in this con- 
nection. The resurrection, too, is represented on 
the one hand, as Christ’s own act, to whom the 
Father has given to have life in Himself (John ii. 19; 
v. 26; x. 17, 18; Acts i. 3; Rom. i. 4), and, on the 
other hand, as the act of His Father (Acts ii. 24, 82; 
Rom. iv. 24; vi. 4, etc.). Consult on this subject, 
W. Srroup: The Physical Cause of Christ’s Death, 
Lond. 1847; Sauce. J. ANpREWs: Zhe Life of our 
Lord upon the Earth, New York, 1863, p. 550 ff. ; 


present a steady progress of improvement in every sneces- 
sive edition since they were first begun ear years ago. 
The first volume, which appeared in 1832, contained the first 
three Gospels in one moderate vulume and was considered 
almost rationalistic, the fifth edition of Matthew alone, pub- 
lished In 1864, forms a respectable volume of 628 pages, and 
is not only much more thornogh in a scientific point of view, 
but also far moro decidedly Christian in tone and spirit 
(compare the touching preface), and much nearer the stand- 
point of evangelical orthodoxy.—P. 8. 

* “ Against the opponents of this history, see particularly 
the work of the lato, little-known Counsellor Baavgr in 
Karlsruhe: ‘ Pauleidolon Chronetcon, oder Gedanken et- 


nes Siudidndere uber eu Religionschriften, Auf- 
klirungsschriften, etc., Christiaustadt (4. 6, Frankfurt am 


Main, 1797); Houbner. 
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the various Commentators on the Gospels, and Lange's 
rofound suggestions in the Doctrinal and Ethical 
Thoughts to Chap. xxviii. 1-10, nos. 7 and 8.—P. S] 

2. Along with the death of Jesus, the courage o 
the New Testament confessors begins to manifest it- 
self. To this confessing band bclong the sorrowing 
women who (according to Luke) follow the croas- 
laden Lord, the centurion beneath the cross, also the 
two hitherto-sccret disciples, Joseph of Arimathea 
and Nicodemus. Under this head, also, must we 
notice the fact, that the two Maries continue sitting 
alone over against the Lord’s tomb, in that awing 
and affrighting spot. 

8. One of the striking ironies of God’s judgment 
may be observed in the circumstance, that the mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin are forced to go upon the morn- 
ing of the paschal Sabbath to the sepulchre of Jesus, 
for the purpose of sealing the stone, because the dead 
Christ allowed them no rest. In that anxiety we may 
see the effect of the words of Judas, and of the Lord’s 
prediction of His resurrection. Upon this morning 
of the feast, it was no formal meeting of council they 
held: the most decided enemies of Jesus consulted 
among themselves, and then dropped in singly, as if 
by accident, to make their request to Pilate: and 
thus there came to be a kind of priestly council in 
the governor’s palace, to which the Evangelist here 
alludes. It was alleged by these priests, that the dis- 
ciples might come and steal away the corpse; and 
this lying assertion reveals to us, how well prepared 
they were for any emergency, even the worst. But, 
beneath all this disguise, they were the prey of fear, 
and the real motive was terror. Influenced by a 
monstrous, superstitious belief in the power of the 
seal of Jewish authority, and of a Roman guard, they 
imagined themselves able to shut up in the grave the 
possibility of a resurrection by Jesus, the divine retri- 
bution, a result of that resurrection, and, above all, 
their own wicked fears. And so they desecrate the 
great Passover Sabbath by their restless occupation, 
seeking to secure the grave of Him whom they had 
accused and condemned for His miracles of love 
wrought on ordinary Sabbaths. The disembodied 
spirit of the Jewish law must wander around the 
grave of Jesus upon the most sacred Sabbath of the 
year. In that act we have the last expression of their 
abandonment to the Gentiles of salvation through a 
Messiah; and also the strongest expression of the 
folly they manifested in their unbelief. By means 
of a priestly seal, and a borrowed military guard, 
they desire to secure in a permanent tomb the spirit 
and life of Christ, the spirit of His past, present, and 
future, as if all were a mere deception. 

4. But in the meantime* the spirit of Christ’s 
life is laboring in the depths of the grave and the 
under world or Hades. The germ of humanity and 
salvation was bursting into new life in the earth, and 
also in the heart of the disciples; in the former, saved 
from death, in the latter, from apparent despair. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The quiet Sabbath; or, the death-rest of Jesus in 
its twofold efficacy: 1. It institutes the sabbath of 
redemption in the disciples’ hearts; 2. it institutes 
the godless labor of wicked fear in the enemies’ 
camp.—How friends and foes are busied about the 


* (Not; tn spite of ali, as the Edinb. edition mistrans- 
lates unterdesson.—P, S.} 


dead Christ: 1. The friends; 2. the foes.—The re 
vival of the disciples, a presage of His resurrection, 
—How through Christ’s death His secret disciples 
obtain the power to confess Him openly: 1. Now 
they feel their full guilt; 2. now they see the world's 
full condemnation ; 3. the perfect vanity and wretch- 
edness of the fear of man; 4. the perfect glory of the 
sacrificial death of Christ.—Joseph of Arimathea; 
or, the wonder how, in spite of all, the rich enter the 
kingdom of heaven.—The sacrifice of Joseph.—The 
offerings of the male and female disciples.—The 
Church at the holy sepulchre-—How Christ's love 
changed the women into heroines, beside the grave. 
—How the younger disciples meet the older always 
at Christ’s grave.—The Lord’s convulsing death, by 
which lambs become lions like Himself, the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah.—The import which that evening- 
seat over against Jesus’ grave has for us.—The quiet 
Sabbath, and the quiet grave.—The burial of be 
lievers a sermon.—The grave of Christ amidst all the 
world’s graves: a transfiguration of the same.—The 
Jewish method of burial in its difference from the 
heathen sepulchre, a prophecy which has been fulfil 
led in the grave of Jesus.—The interment of man- 
kind, a picture of their religion—1. Among the 
heathen; 2. the Jews; 3. the Christiana.—Christ’s 
grave has changed the impure Jewish grave intoa 
consecrated Christian grave.—The isolated graves of 
Judaism, and the Christian churchyard ; or, the 
sleeping are gathered together by Christ.—Gethse 
mane, And the holy sepulchre; or, the garden of 
struggle converted into the garden of rest.— Paradise 
and the accursed earth, Golgotha and the garden of 
the grave and the resurrection ; or, the old and the 
new world.—Priests and Pharisees in their ever- 
abiding dread of Christ, whom they imagimed they 
have killed—The means by-which the slaves of the 
letter think to imprison in the grave the spirit and 
life of Christ: 1. Cunning pretences; 2. antiquated 
seals of authority; 3. borrowed guards.—The illusion 
which the foes of Jesus make of the truth of His life 
and efficacy: 1. The illusion: (a) they make Christa 
lie; (6) a destructive lie; (c) a double deception. 
2. The result of this illusion: (a) they become decep- 
tive opponents of His life; (6) of His redemption; 
(c) of His resurrection.—Hom the old Sabbath fanat 
ics desecrate the second, the great Sabbath of God. 
—They went and secured the grave with guards, and 
sealed the Shae as old yet ae history Fi 
legalism becomes the servant of the kingdom 
darkness.—Thé self-annihilation of the authority of 
the old world, making itself the minister of the Wick- 
ed One: 1. The self-annihilation of the power of the 
church-seal (the bull); 2. the self-annihilation of the 
power of the soldiery (in conflict with the Spirit of 
Christ).—The sacred corn-field upon Golgotha, be 
tween Good Friday and Easter.—Christ is dead to 
live for ever,—1. In.the heart of God; 2. in the 
depths of His life; 3. in the bosom of humanity; 
4, in the centre of our hearts. 

Starke :—As God watched over His Son, and re- 
vealed His care visibly, so will He guard and take care 
of Christ’s members (in death).— Canstein : Riches and 
a high position are undoubtedly accompanied with dan- 
gers; 1 Cor. i. 26; yet God has his own among the 
noble and wealthy, 1 Kings xviii. 12, 13.—He who 
employs his wealth to God’s glory (upon Christ's 
body, His Church, servants, members), has made a 
good investment.—Bid/. Wirt.: In the most bitter 
persecutions, and greatest apostasy, there are many 
steadfast disciples who confess Christ and serve Him 


CHAP. XXVII. 57-66. 


—Nova Bibl. Tub.: Faith grows in trial; and he 
who acknowledged Christ but secretly during His 
life, dared to solicit Him boldly after His death.— 
Osiander: Those often become cowardly and de- 
spairing, who were at first bold and fearless; and 
vice versa.— Cramer : God’s Spirit is mighty and won- 
derful, and can quickly make a heart where there is 
none.—God often draws out the hearts of the high 
to glorify Himself, and rejoice his people.—Osian- 
der: We should bury our dead honorably, and tes- 
tify in this way openly, that we believe in the resur- 
rection of the dead.—Zeistus : The burial of Christ, 
the rest of our bodies—The guard, and the sealing 
of the grave, must become testimonies to the resur- 
rection.—Wilt thou do good to Christ, do it to His 
people.—We may still show love to Christ in the 
persons of His poor members.—True love loves still, 
after death.—True faith never lets Christ escape; if 
faith sees Him not with the eyes, still she keeps him, 
His cross and death, in her heart.— Quesnel : Death 
~ cannot extinguish a friendship which God’s Spirit has 
instituted, and Christ’s blood has cemented.—The 
will’s extreme wickedness has united to itself extreme 
blindness of perception (in so far as they sought by 
a foolish proposal to remove the truth of the resur- 
rection, while they only served to confirm it).—The 
wicked are like the restless sea, their evil conscience 
gives them no rest, Isa. lvii. 20, 21.—Zeisius: No 
human power, prudence, or cunning, can hinder 
God’s work, Ps. xxv. 3.—The issue was a condemna- 
tion of themselves, and a glorification of Christ. 
eubner :—By Joseph’s example we are taught to 
honor the dead, especially when we had known them. 
—The body, too, is to be honored: it is the garment 
of the soul.—Many hands were employed in burying 
Christ, and with what tenderness and love |—Christ’s 
rest in the grave, the type of the soul’s spiritual sab- 
bath.—Tarry lovingly by the graves of your loved 
ones.—W hosoever loves Jesus, is lost in the contem- 
plation of His death.—Teach thyself to bury thy life 
in Jesus.—They wish to prevent His resurrection, 
and they must establish unwillingly its certainty; at 
the outset they proclaim the secret of the resurrec- 
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tion, and, permitting their knowledge of the true 
meaning of the “destruction of the temple” to ap- 
pear, they punish themselves thus for a false accusa- 
tion.—As often as a man strives against (tod, against 
the truth, he strives ear himself, and prepares 
shame and difficulties for himself.—The more men 
seek to bury the memory of the truth, the more it 
appears.—In their slanders, men give the key to 
their discovery and detection. 

Braune :—Who had believed that any one would 
have come now to the cross? But, behold, two rich 
men come, members of that Sanhedrin which had re- 
jected Christ !—Their hearts forced them; they act- 
ed under the impulse of a new spirit.—The fear of 
man is overcome.—The new grave, in which no man 
bad been laid; as He rode into Jerusalem upon an 
unused colt. And shall His Spirit make His abode 
in an old heart?—The friends who acknowledged 
the Lord when covered with shame, are the Christian 
types of those who believe in virtue when all the 
world ridicules it—The guards have one object in 
common with the friends of Jesus, that the bodies 
be not changed, and that so the resurrectior be all 
the more certain.—The disciples forget the words of 
Jesus regarding the resurrection, His enemies re- 
member them (Reason: the sorrow of the one, the 
fear of the others)—They would prevent a decep- 
tion, and they themselves practise a deception.— 
These liars and murderers fear the disciples are liars. 
—What is done in God’s strength and spoken in His 
Spirit, appears to view and stands fast. 

Gerok :—The sacred evening—stillness upon Gol- 
gotha: 1. The quiet rest of the perfected Endurer. 
2. The quiet repentance of the convulsed world. 
8. The quiet labor of the loving friends. 4. The 
quiet peace of the holy grave.—Kunéize :—The burial 
of Jesus manifests to us,—1. The believer's courage ; 
2. love’s power; 3. truth’s seal; 4. the mourner’s 
consolation.— Wolf :—Looks of comfort toward the 
grave of Christ.—Brandt :—The burial of Jesus 
Christ,—a work of, 1. Grateful acknowledgment; 
2. holy love; 8. praiseworthy courage; 4. a work 
causing the deepest shame to many. 
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PART SEVENTH. 


OunzistT in the Perfection of His Kingly Glory. 
Cuaprer XXVIII. 


eee 


UPON MATTHEW’S ACCOUNT OF THE RESURRECTION. 


The relation of this Gospel of te Resurrection to the whole evangelical tradition is to be seen only after a 
brief sketch of the latter. 


J. Toe APPEaRAXces IN JuUDa&A, IN JERUSALEM, aT Emats, BELOXG To THE Prxiop oF THE IspakLITisa 
PassoVER. 


1, The firet Easter * morning.—Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James, and Salome, proceed to the 

' grave, Mark xvi. 1. They are to be followed (see Luke) by the other women, who are bringing the 

spices and ointments. The three who thus went in advance, behold the stone rolled away, and are 
affected in quite different ways by this sight. The narrative now divides into two portions. 

Excitement and ecstasy seize upon Mary Magdalene.—She hurries into the city (and toward the male 
disciples), reports the facts to Peter and John; hurries back again, sees two angels in the grave, and 
afterward the Lord. She brings then the message to the disciples. Meanwhile Peter and John have 
arrived at the grave, and found it empty. 

Mary, the mother of James, and Salome, at the sight of the removed stone, collect themselves, ad- 
vance more closely, and see one angel sitting upon the stone. The Easter message of the angel. They 
hurry back in great fear and joy (and toward the female disciples), long undecided whether they will an- 
nounce what they had seen or not. And, in this state, they meet the other women, who are bringing 
the ointments. All together now visit the empty tomb of Jesus, where they now (see Luke) bebold aro 
angels, as the Magdalene had done before (see the author's Commentary on Mark). After they had 
started back to the city, they were met by the Lord. 

Besides, in the course of the day, Peter also had a manifestation. Hence three messages from the 
risen Saviour—three messages from the empty grave. 

2. The first Haster evening.—Christ appears to the two disciples going to Emmaus (Luke), walks with them, 
goes into the house, and then disappears. Next He appears in Jerusalem in their evening meeting, on 
which occasion Thomas is absent. 

8. The second Sunday (eight days after the first Easter morning).—Appearance in the evening among the 
disciples, Revelation of the Lord specially for Thomas (see John). The feast of the Passover contin- 
ued till the preceding Friday. The disciples would not, of course, set out upon Saturday, or Sabbath. 
They remained also the second Sunday,+ which shows that it had become to them already a second (a 
Christian) sabbath, and that they waited on that holy day for the full assurance of the fact of the resur 
rection to the doubting disciple (Thomas). Probably Monday following was the day of their departure 


IL Tae ArreaRances IN GALILEE, DURING THE RETURN OF THE GALILEANS, BETWEEN Easter aXD PENTECOST. 


1. The appearance at the Sea of Galilee unto the seven disciples (John xxi.). Peter’s restoration. The 
declaration of the future fate of Peter and John in their import for the Church. 


* (In German: Ostermorgen, and below, sub 3., Osterabend. The Edinb. edition substitutes for these terms morn- 
tng after the Sabbath, and evening after the Sabbath, and studiourly avoids throughout tho whole section the mention of 
Easter (the Christian resurrection-feast) altogether or substitutes for it the Jewish passover, which had now lost its mean- 
ing for the Christians; the shadow having disappeared in the substance.—P. 8.) 

t (Not: Sabbath, as the Edinb. translation here and elsewhere translates Sonntag, even where Lange uses Sabbath in 
the Jewish sense as in the sentence immediately preceding. By substituting Sabbath in this passage the Edinb. editioa 
simply repeats the preceding sentence, and by omitting the sentences which follow altogether, it withbolds from the 
reader an argument for the apostolic origin of the observance of Sunday as the Christian Sabbath.—P. 8.] 
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2. The great revelation of Jesus in the circle of His disciples upon the mountain in Galilee (Matt. xxviii. 
16 ©; Mark xvi. 15-18; Luke xxiv. 45-49; 1 Cor. xv. 6). 

8. The special appearance to James. Probably it was not (as the tradition says) to James the Less, but to 


the Elder: and the object, probably, was to direct the disciples through James to go up to Jerusalem 
earlier than usual. 


JIL Tue AprgaRaXces 1N JERUSALEM AND ON Mount OLIVE?, ABOUT THE Time oF PENTECOST. 


The history of the Ascension (Mark, Luke, the Acts). We reckon, accordingly, five manifestations upon 
the first day of Easter,* the sixth upon the following Sunday. The two great and decisive appearances 
in Galilee, forming the centre, are the seventh and eighth, Then the appearance to James, also with- 
out doubt in Galilee. And finally the tenth, which closed with the Ascension. 

We must notice this distinction, that in the first five instances Jesus appeared unexpectedly and 
suddenly, and as quickly vanished. But, for the second grand revelation upon the mountain in Galilee, 
He issued a formal invitation, and in all probability tarried some time in their midst; and this holds 
true, apparently, of the last interview, when He walked along so confidingly among His Apostles, from 
Jerusalem to Bethany, that they might have thought He would now remain with them always. 

[The order of the events after the resurrection given by Dr. Lange is very ingenious and plausible, 
For other arrangements of Lightfoot, Lardner, West, Townson, Newcome, Da Costa, Greswell, Ebrard, 
Robinson, see the convenient tables in Anprews: Life of Christ, pp. 587-592. Also Nasr: Commen. 
tary on Matthew and Mark, pp. 629-632. Hf anywhere in the history of our Saviour, we must look for 
differences of statement in this most wonderful and mysterious period of the forty days, which deals 
with facts that transcend all ordinary Christian experience. Our inability to harmonize the narratives 
satisfactorily in every particular, arises naturally from our want of knowledge of all the details and cir- 
cumstances in the precise order of their occurrence, and proves nothing against the facts themselves. 
On the contrary, minor differences with substantial agreement, tend strongly to confirm those facts, far 
more than a literal agreement, which might suggest the suspicion of a previous understanding and mu- 
tual dependence of the witnesses.—P. S.] 


* [Here again the Edinb. edition translates am ersten Ostertage: the first day after the Sabbath, which must mean 
the JewteA sabbath, and yet in the same sentence immediately afterward it uses Subdath (for Sonntug) in the Christian 
sense, without a word of explanation to prevent the inevitable confusion.—P, 8.] 


Of the rich treasury of these evangelical tradi- 
tions, Matthew has given us merely the first angelic 
appearance, seen at the grave by the women, Christ’s 
revelation to these females, and the appearance of 
the Lord among His disciples upon the mountain in 
Galilee. But he has, besides this, introduced into 
his narrative the account of the bribery of the se- 
pulchral guards (vers. 11-15). This last record, and 
also Christ’s majestic revelation, are peculiar to him. 
—It is manifestly his chief design to depict Christ’s 
royal majesty, as revealed by a few decisive transac- 
tions. In addition to this, it is his chief interest to 
make the contrast between the Lord’s kingly glory 
and the Messianic expectations on the part of the 
Jews, appear now most distinctly (as this wish may 
have been his reason for continually desiynating the 
New Testament kingdom of God, the kingdom of 
heaven). Hence he places the scene of the most im- 
portant events in the resurrection-history in Galilee. 
Galilee was the place to which the disciples were 

inted by the angels (ver. 7). In Galilee the Lord 
imself bade His bre assemble. Accordingly, 
it is in Galilee that the chief revelation occurs, dur- 
ing which Christ proclaims His share in the world’s 
overnment, institutes holy baptism, and promises 
Fis ever-abiding presence in the Church till the end 
of the world. 

All these points are no doubt to be found in the 
general evangelical history; but it is Matthew who 
brings them out most strongly, and contrasts them 


with the chiliastic views of the Jews, who refused to 
dissever the glory of the Messiah from the external 
Zion and the external temple. For the same reason, 
Matthew directs attention to the contrast between 
the deep misery of unbelieving Judaism, as presented 
in the narrative of the bribed guards, and the glorious 
certainty of believing Judaism, in beholding the rev- 
elation of the Lord upon the mountain, when He pre- 
sented Himself in the brightness of His omnipotence, 
and of the holy Trinity, and instituted as victor His 
victorious Church. The first section is an expressive 
type of the Talmud and its supporters, of Judaism 
sunken in deceit, employed in futile endeavors, and 
making common cause with heathendom; while the 
second is a type of the Gospel and the world-con- 
quering Church. 

From the brevity and elevated conception that 
characterize the account given by Matthew, we must 
expect, however, several inaccuracies, Hence it is 
that the two reports brought by the women are woven 
into one; and the second vision of angels, seen by 
Mary Magdalene, is united with the first, which the 
other women had beheld. The same is the case re- 
garding the two distinct appearances of Christ to the 
women. Matthew agrees with John in not sta 
that the design of the women was to anoint the Lo 
This omission was probably intentional. Undoubt 
edly, the ostensible object of the women was to anoirt 
Christ’s body; but, at the same time, a higher mo- 
tive, of which they were themselves but darkly con- 
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scious, drove them to the grave,—the germ of hope, 
that Jesus will arise, which His promises necessarily 
produced. This supposition gains some ground from 
the free, general account, found in Matthew and John, 
omitting as they do all mention of the anointing. 
When dealing with the self-manifestation of Jesus 
upon the mountain, where there were more than five 
hundred believers witnessing His glory, Matthew 
mentions only the Eleven, because it was his inten- 
tion to conclude his Gospel with the apostolic com- 
mission which the heavenly King issued to the world, 
putting it first into the hands of His Apostles, and 
sealing it unto them with His promise. 

The imaginary and real differences between the 
various accounts of the circumstances of Christ's 
resurrection found in the four Gospels, have been 
pointed out by the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist [Rei- 
marus], and exaggerated beyond all the limits of 
historical justice by Strauss, as if they were as many 
irreconcilable contradictions. As opposed. to his 
views, consult, in addition to the older harmonists, 
THoLvUcK upon John; Huc, Gutachten, ii. p. 210; 
W. Horrmany, p. 408 ff.; Neanper; Life of Christ, 
p. 771; Esrarp, Criticism of the Gospel History, p. 
712 ff. A short resumé of the most striking differ- 
ences will be found in pz Werte’s Commentary on 
Matthew, p. 244 ff. 

One of the most important differences Strauss 
finds in this, that Jesus commands the disciples, ac- 
cording to Matthew and Mark, to go into Galilee to 
see Him; while Luke represents Him as issuing the 
command not to depart from Jerusalem till they 
should be gifted with power from on high. But this 
is merely an apparent contradiction. Strauss has 
overlooked the real state of matters, and has quite 
forgotten the relations in which Galilean visitors 
stood to the Jewish feasts of the Passover and of 
Pentecost. When Jesus had risen, the Passover 
was almost at ancnd. Jesus revealed Himself, it is 
true, at that time and place to the Eleven; but He 
delayed His appearance -to the Church until He ar- 
rived in Galilee, partly because He wished not to ex- 
pose them to the persecution of the hierarchy in 
Jerusalem in their young faith in the resurrection,* 
partly because He wished to remove from the‘disci- 

les every idea of His manifestation being necessari- 
y connected with the old temple. But it may be 
easily conceived that the disciples would not lightly 
leave the scene where Jesus had first revealed Him- 
self, namely, Jerusalem; and that this supposition is 
true, is proved by the fact, that they tarried still 
two days after the close of the Passover (which last- 
ed a whole week) for the sake of Thomas, who still 
doubted, and many others of the larger circle of dis- 
ciples, who. probably doubted with him [comp. ch. 
xxviii. 17]. On this account, the command of the 
Lord comes, enjoining them to prepare for their de- 
parture. Besides, some of the disciples required 
some time to prepare themselves for the joy of see- 
ing Him,—especially the mother of Jesus. Accord- 
ingly, after that they became convinced of the cer- 
tainty of His resurrection, they rcturned homeward, 
according to their old festive habits. At the time of 


* ey Easter-futth, Oaterglaube, which the 
Edinb. edition, in its unreasonable sppenten to the term 
Eaeter, renders: Passorer-fuith, which is bad English and 
conveys a false meaning by obliterating the distinction be- 
tween the typical shadow of the Jewish passover and the 
substance of the Christian resurrection-festable. So further 
below the Edinb. edition bas Passover-occurrencea, Pasa- 
over-transactions, Fassorer-history, and similar heavy 
compounds to avoid Laster. — DP. 8.) 


f 


the Ascension, however, or toward the end of the 
forty days, the period for going up to the feast of 
Pentecost was at hand; and on this occasion they 
were induced, it would appear, to depart at an un- 
usually early date. There is probably a connection 
between this earlier departure and Christ’s appeer- 
ance : James. (See-the author’s Leben Jesu, ii. 3, 
1761. 

The differences, however, between the accounts 
of the first announcement of the resurrection, found 
in the four Gospels, are an important testimony, 
when exactly weighed, to the truth of the history of 
the resurrection. It is no doubt remarkable, that 
literal, or external, protocol-like certainty, should be 
wanting, exactly in the place where the Christian 
faith seeks and does actually find the beginning of 
the confirmation of all its certainties. Faith, even 
here, is not to be supported upon the letter, but upon 
the substance,—upon the real essence of the facta 
This essence, this spirit, comes out here most dis- 
tinctly, and is manifested exactly through the differ- 
ences themselves, because these are the indications 
of the extraordinary effect produced by the resurrec- 
tion upon the band of the disciples. The evangelical 
records give no narration of facts, simply for the sake 
of the facts, and apart from their effects; but they 
present us with a history, which has individualized 


‘itself to the view of the Evangelist. And hence the 


Easter occurrences are retained and rehearsed as 
reminiscences never to be forgotten; and differ ac- 
cordingly, as the stand-points of the disciples vary, 
and yet preserve a great degree of harmony. In this 
way it is that we are to explain the remarkable in- 
dividualities and variations to be found in the ac 
counts of the resurrection and manifestations of the 
risen Saviour; and in these accounts is contained 
for all time the joyous fright of the Church, caused 
by the great tidings of the resurrection. Just as, in 
a festive motetto, the voices are apparently singing in 
confusion, seemingly separate, and contradict ano- 
ther, while in reality they are bringing out one theme 
in a higher and holier harmony; so is it here. The 
one Easter history, with its grand unity, meets, when 
all the different accounts are combined, the eye in all 
its clearness and distinctness. The answer to each 
of the seeming contradictions is to be found in the 
organic construction which has been attempted 
above. 

LrrERaTURE.—See WrnER: Handbuch der 
Interatur, i. p. 291; Danz: Universal- Wo 
p. 91; Supplemente, p. 11; Giscuzit: Von den Be 
weisen fiir die Unsterblichkett der menschlichen Soels 
tm Lichte der speculativen Philosophie, 1835 (see the 
Preface); Dozpes: De Jesu in vitam reditu, Utr. 
1841; Reicu: Die Auferstehung Jesu Christi als 
Heilsthatsache, 1846; Hasse: Das Leben des ver- 
klarten Erlosers im Himmel nachdeneignen Ausspri- 
chen des Herrn, ein Beitrag zur biblischen Theologi 
Leipzig, 1854; W. F. Besser: Die Lridens- 
Herrlichkeiisgeschichte nach den 4 Erangelisten ia 
Bibelstunden fiir die Gemeinde elegt, Second 
Part: Die Herrlichkeitegeschichte, 4th ed., Halle, 
1857; Scuraver: Der Verkehr des Avferstandenen 
mit den Seinen, fiinf Betrachtungen, Kiel, 1857. 
The article, Auferstehung, by Ku1xc, in Herzoe’s 
Real-Encyklopddie [vol. i. p. 592 ff. Among Eng- 
lish works we refer to’ Rospinson: Harmony, 
Anprews: Life of our Lord, p. 670 ff.—P. S. 

Easter (German, Ostern).—The name. “The 
month of April is called, up to this day, Easter 
month (Ostermonaf); and as early as Eginhart we 
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find Ostermanoth. The ho-.y festable of the Chris- 
tians, which is celebrated generally in April, or to- 
ward the close of March, bears, in the oldest remains 
of the ‘old High German dialect, the name dsfaré ; 
merally the plural form is found, because two 
ter-days were observed. This dsfard must, like 
the Anglo-Saxon dstre, have been the name for 
some superior being among the heathen, whose wor- 
ship had struck its roots so deep, that the name was 
retained and applied to one of the chief festivals of 
the Christian year. All our neighboring nations 
have retained the name Pascha; even Ulfilas has 
paska, not austro, although he must have been fa- 
miliar with the term, exactly as the northern languages 


introduce pdskis (Swedish), pask, and the Danish 
paaske. e old High German adverb dstar indi- 


cates the east ; so the old Norse austr, probably the 
Anglo-Saxon edstor, Gothic austr. In the Latin 
tongue, the quite identical auster indicates the south. 
In the Edda, a male being, a spirit of light, bears 
the name Ausri; while the High German and 
Saxon stem have formed but one Ostara.— Ostara, 
Eastre, may accordingly have been the god of the 
beaming morning, of the rising light, a joyful, bless- 
ing-bringing appearance, whose conception could 
easily be employed to designate the resurrection-fes- 
. tival of the Christian’s God. Joyous bonfires were 
kindled at Easter; and, according to the myth long 
believed by the people, the sun made, early upon the 
morning of the first Easter-day, three springs for 
joy,—a festive dance of gladness.” JacoB Grimm, 

eutsche Mythologie, p. 247. So also Bepa Ven., 
De tem ratione: ‘A dea illorum (veterym An- 
glorum Eostre vocabatur.” The other explana- 
tion, held to by many, that the name comes from the 
Germanic urstan, = to rise, must yield to this histo- 
rical etymology. The similarity of auster goes no 
further than the mere sound; but, on the other 
hand, the Greek name for the morning-red, and for 
the east, 4s, Doric 4és, Holic aids, is to be 
connected. The transference of the heathen name 
is explained by the fact, that a popular festival was 
united with the day of the god of light among the 
heathen, as with the celebration of the resurrection 
among the Christians. The people's festival, not that 
of the god, was transferred. It became a christian- 
ized national festival, retaining the old name; and 
this occurred all the more easily, because the name 
signified rather a religious personification than a 


chief divinity of heathenism, and the celebration of 
the name symbolized fully the Christian holy day. 
Just as the festival of the returning (uncqnquered) 
sun, as a festival of joy, became united in symbolic 
import with the Christian festival of Christmas, so 
the festival of the spring sun, and of the life-fraught 
morning glow, coming forth in spring out from the 
winter storms, became a symbolic celebration of the 
spiritual Easter Sun, which rose out of the night of 


the pore 
he day of preparation for the Easter festival 
in the ancient Church was the great or sacred Sab- 
bath (Sabbatum magnum), and was observed as a 
eneral fast. The afternoon of that day was a period 
or a general administration of baptism. In the 
evening there was an illumination in the towns; and 
the tion assembled for the Easter vigils 
(ravyyvx[des), and these lasted till Easter morning. 
Upon Easter Sunday (rd wdoya, xuptaxh peyd- 
An), the Christians greeted one another with mutual 
blessings; and the day was signalized by works of 
benevolence and charity. Easter Monday was the 
second celebration, as the festival of their unhesitat- 
ing belief in the resurrection; but the Easter holy- 
days, in the wider sense, did not conclude till the 
next Sunday (Dominica in albis), which derived ita 
name from the custom of leading those who had 
been baptized into the church in their white bap- 
tismal garments. A new part of the entire quinqua- 
gesimal festival began with Ascension Sunday, and 
closed with the feast of Pentecost, which resembled 
the Easter festival.—Upon the Easter festival ( Oster- 
Jest), compare Fr. Strauss:* Das evang. Kirchen- 
jahkr, p. 218; Bopertaa: Das evang. Kirchenjahr, 
ii, p. 155. Strauss: “The Easter festival is the 
chief Christian festival. It is not simply chief feast, 
but the feast, coming round in its full glory but once 
in the year, but yet appearing ih some form in all 
the other holy days, and constituting their sacred- 
ness, Every holyday, yea, even every Sunday, was 
called for this reason dics paschalis, Easter is the 
original festival in the most comprehensive sense. 
No one can teil when the festival arose; it arose 
with the Church, and the Church with it.” 


* (Court preacher and professor of practical theology in 
the university of Berlin, died 1862, a man of altogether differ- 
a ae from his namesake of Leben Jesu notoriety.— 


FIRST SECTION. 


THE ANGEL FROM HEAVEN AND THE FAITHFUL WOMEN. THE RISEN SAVIOUR AND 


THE FAITHFUL WOMEN. THE WATCHWORD: 


“INTO GALILEE!” 


Cuaprer XXVIII. 1-10. 
(Mark xvi. 1-11; Luke xxiv. 1-22; John xx. 1-18.) 


1 Inthe end of the [Jewish] sabbath [Now after the sabbath, oye rav caBBaruv],' as 
- it began to dawn toward the first day of the [festal] week [eis piav caBBaruy, 4.6. the 

Christian Sunday|,? came Mary Magdalene and the other Mary to see the sepulchre. 
2 And, behold, there was a great earthquake: for the [an] angel of the Lord* descended 
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3 from heaven, and came and rolled back the stone from the door,‘ and sat upon it. His 
4 countenance was like lightning, and his raiment white'as snow: And for fear of him 
5 the keepers did shake, and became as dead men. And the angel answered and said 
unto the women, Fear not ye: for I know that ye seek Jesus, which [who] was crucified. 
He is not here: for he is risen, as he said. Come, see the place where the Lord lay. 
And go quickly, and tell his disciples that he is risen from the dead; and, behold, he 
goeth before you into Galilee; there shall ye see him: lo, I have told you. - And they 
departed * quickly from the sepulchre with fear and great joy; and did run [and ran] w 
9 bring his disciples word. And as they went to tell his disciples,” behold, Jesus met 
them, saying, All hail. And they came and held him by the feet, and worshipped 
him. Then said Jesus unto them, Be not afraid: go tell my brethren that they go 
into Galilee, and there shall they see me. 


COo-nTI OD 


1 Ver. 1.—[The usoal translation of dpe (sero) caBBdrey is: toward the end of the sabdath, or late in the sabtath, 
meaning the closing period near the end, but still during the sabbath; comp. oe rijs judpas, late in the day, ope Ths 
nAimlas, late in life. Vulgate: ceapere sablati; Beza: extremo eabbato; Tyndale: the sabbath day at even; Corer 
dale: upon the evening of the eabbuth holy day; Cranmer, Genevan, and Bishope’ Versions: Jn the latter end of the 
subbath day; Lange: um die Endescit dea Subbatha; Meyer, Alford, Conant, ete. But in this case we must assume 
with Meyer, Lange, and Alford, that Matthew bere follows the natural division of the day from sunrise to sunrise, which 
seems to be favored by the fullowing definition of time, but which is contrary to the Jewish habit and the Jewish-Chris- 
tian character and destination of the first Gospel. "Owé, with the genitive, may also mean after or long after, like ope 
tay Bagithéws xpdvwy (Plutarch. Num. 1), or ope xvotnploy, when the mysteries were over (Philostrat. Fit. Apo 
iv. 18). Hence Olshausen, de Wette, Ewald, Bleek, Campbell, Norton, Robinson (sub oe, No. 2), Crosby translate: sack 
Verfluse dea Subbatha, Sabbath being orer, or being ended, after the sabbath (alsu the French Version: aprés le sat- 
bat). Euthym. Zigabenus, Grotius, Stier, and Wieseler translate: at the end Of the week ; also Greswe)l, who transistes: 
Now late in the week, at the hour of dawn, against the frst day of the week ; for the plural od8Bara, like the Hebrew 
minss, means a week a8 well as a sabbath or eabbathe, comp. Mark xvi. 2; Luke xxiv.1; John xx. 1,19, and Matt 
xxvili.1. It is certain and agreed on all hands that Matthew means the time after the close of the Jewish sabbath, the 
time before day-break on the first day of the week or the Christian Sunday. This is plain from the following 77 éxige- 
oxoton eis piay caBSdreev, and confirmed by the parallel passages; comp, Siayevoudvou rou caBBdrov, Mark xvi}; 
Oo hig pda dead SpOpov BaGeos, Luke xxiv. 1; and 7H mG Tey caBBdrey xpwt, oxorlas Er: obeys, 

ohn xx. 1.—P. 8. 

3 Vor. 1.—[Lit.: at the dawning, or ae it was dawning info the fret day of the week (Conant), or: in thse dawn of 
the first day (Norton), ¢. ¢., toward sunrise of Sunday. In connection with 7) éwipweoxovoy supply nuépg or Epa. 
The term ula caBBdrwy agrees with the Rabbinical signification of the days of the week: P33 IMR, Sunday; 3 
rors, Jfonday; nora “wxdx, Tuceday, etc. See Lightfoot, p. 500. As odBBara in the second clause certainly 
means week and not the sabbath day, if seems natural to understand it the same way in the first clause, as Grotics, Wiese- 
ler, and Stier, who renders: Ads aber die Woche um war und der erste Wuchentag anbrechen wollte.—P. S.] 

3 Ver. 2.—[The definite article befure angeé is not justified by the Greek: &yyeAos xvpioy, and suggests a false inter- 


pretation as if a particular angel, the angel of the covenant wee meant. In ch. ff. 19 all English Versions correctly render: 
an angel, but in ch. {. 20, 24; fi. 18, ap here, they follow Tyndale in prefixing the article.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 2—The words: a4d ris Otpa +, are wanting in B., D., and rejected by other authorities; probably, an ex- 
egetical addition. (They are also omitted in Cod. Siuait, ancient veraions, and fathers, and thrown out by Lachmana, 
Tischendorf, Meyer, and Alford.—P. 8.] 

® Ver. 8.—B., C., L., ete, and Tischendorf, read, instead of ¢§ eABovga, dweAPoveat; and, judging from internal 
grounds, this is the more probable reading. [Cod, Sinait, sustains &@ eA@otvca:, which is also adopted by Alford, while 
Lachmann retains ¢€£eA@ovca:. The latter: they tent out, would imply that the women hag entered into the sepul- 
chre, tu “the place where the Lord lay."—P. 8.) 

® Ver. 8.—[In Greek: @wayyetAat. This verb {is translated in three different ways in the English Version fs 
this section: to bring word, ver. 8; to tell, vers. 9, 10; and fo ahew, in ver. 11. Such frequent change is hardly justifiable, 
certainly unnecessary, since ted would answer as weil in all these cases.—P. 8.] 

Y Ver. 9.—The words: ae they went to teli hie diect are omitted in B., D., and many other MSS. and versions 
Griesbach and Scholz would insert, Lachmann and Tischendorf omit. Meyer considera the words an explanatory gloss 
[Cod. Sinait.. Origen, Chrysostom, etc., and of critical editors, Mill, Bengel, Alford, and Tregelles, likewise Se the omis- 
sion. Scrivener is wrong when he asserts that “Lachmann alone dares to expunge them.” Meyer and Alfurd correctly 
observe that ws ¢wopevovto is foreign to the usage of Matthew. It is certain that the words can be easily spared; yet 
on the va band, they are solemn, and their omission can be rezdily explained from homeotel., the recurrence of avrev. 


1. De Wette and others explain: After the Sabbath 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. But about the end—'Oy? 82 caB- 
Bdarewy. The peculiar expression is explained by 
the context. It was the time of the dawn, or of 
breaking day (ju¢pe to be supplied in connection with 
éxig@a@oxovon), on the first day of the week, Sunday. 
Similar are the statements of Luke and John; while 
Mark says: about sunrise. 'But there are various 
explanations attached to this expression of Matthew.* 


* [Comp. the translator's Critical Note No. 1 above.—P. 


had ended ; 2. Grotius and others: After the week 
had closed ; 8. Meyer: Late upon the Sabbath. So 
that it is not the accurate Jewish division of time, 
according to which the Sabbath ended at six on Sat- 
urday evening, but the ordinary reckoning of the 
day, which extends from sunrise to ise, and 
adds the night to the p day. Meyer's asser 
tion, that dyé, with the genitive of the time, always 
points to a still continuing period as a /ate season, 
would support this view, if it were true, but it is 
doubtful. Pape translates the dyé rer Tpwices 


© (Meyer, in the fourth and fifth editions of his Commes- 
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found in Philostr.: “long after the Trojan war.” 
But the fact, that Matthew makes the first day of the 
week begin here with sunrise, is decisive in Meyer's 
favor.—M la caBBdrwy = Mada INK, Sun- 
day. According to Matthew’s method of expression, 
which is always so full of meaning, we find a doctrin- 
al emphasis in the words, late in the evening of the 
(old) Sabbath season, as it began to dawn toward the 
early morning of the (new) Sunday season. 

Came M Ma ene, and the other 
Mary.—John names only Mary Magdalene; Mark 
adds Salome; Luke (xxiv. 10), several others, name- 
ly, Johanna, the wife of Chusa, as we learn from Luke 
viii. 8. These differences of the narrations arise from 
the intention of emphasizing different circumstances. 
We must begin with Mark. Three women gp first 
to the grave—Magdalene, the other Mary, and Sa- 
lome. Matthew omits Salome, because he intends to 
continue his account of the two women, Magdalene 
and Mary (xxvii. 61). John keeps only Magdalene 
before his eye, because she is seized with excitement 
_ on finding the stone rolled away, and, hurrying away 
alone to the city, calls the two disciples ; and because 
he wishes to relate this circumstance and Magdalene’s 
succeeding history. Luke’s attention was occupied 
chiefly with the women who*were bringing the spices 
and ointments, and accordingly writes of the second 
body of females, who followed the first three. Meyer 
maintains that it is impossible to harmonize the dif- 
ferent accounts, A judicious critic will, however, 
only oppose a forced harmony. 

To see the sepulchre.—Luke and Mark: to 
anoint the corpse. We have already seen that the 
women went in two parties to the grave; and those 
who brought the ointments came second; the first 
came for information. This hurrying on before the 
others is explained by fear, unconscious hopes of a 
resurrection, longing and impatient desire. 

Ver. 2. And, behold, there was (éyévero) a 
great earthquake.—Meyer: “It is quite arbitrary 
to take the aorist in the sense of the pluperfect (Cas- 
talio, Kuinoel, Kern, Ebrard, etc.), or to make 4AG@e 
signify an unfinished action (de Wette).” But arbi- 
trary, also, is the hypothesis, that the women must 
have seen all. The earthquake was felt by them as 
well as by all the disciples ; the angel was beheld by 
Mary and Salome, sitting upon the stone rolled away, 
and perhaps also by the affrighted guard; but that 
which occurred between, the rolling away of the 
stone, etc., could have been supplied by the Apostle’s 
prophetic intuition. The resurrection of the Lord it- 
self was not a matter of actual bodily vision. ‘The 
old and general view (see especially the Fathers, as 
quoted by Calovius)is, that Jesus rose while the grave 
was still closed, and that the tomb was opened mere- 
ly to prove the resurrection.” * Meyer. But this is 


tary, admits that d¢, sero, with genitive (which occurs no- 
where else in the N, T.), means also: lange nach, long af- 
ter, and quotes Plat. Yum. 1; bat the length of time is not 
necessarily implied, comp. éWée pucrnpley, after the mye- 
teries, in Philustratus, Vita Apoli. iv. 18—P. 8. 

*[80 Ambrose, Chrysostom, Jerome, and Augustine, 
The lathers compare the resurrection from the closed tomb 
to the birth of Christ from the closed womb of the Virgin, 
ut ew clauso Virginte utero natus, sic ex clauso sep ro 
resurrenit in yuo nemo conditus fuerat, et postquam re- 
surrerisses se por clausis fores in conspectum a rum 
dndu@it (Greg. M.). See the quotation from Jerome in the 
translator's note on ch. xxvilL. 60, p.586. The orthodox Prot- 
estant commentators likewise assume generally that the 
Pat took place before the stone was rolled away.— 


35 


rather an arbitrary and supernatural separation of the 
occurrences.* 

Ver. 56. Fear not ye, ducis.—Opposed to 
the terror of the guard, whose fear might have 
caused them to be filled with wonder. Meyer gives 
these words their correct explanation, pointing out 
the ae interpretation which had been made of 
bmecs. 

[Ver. 6.—Hilary: “ Through woman death was 


first introduced into the world; to woman the first an- 


nouncement was made of the resurrection. Chrysose- 
tom: Observe how our Lord elevates the weaker sex, 
which had fallen into dishonor through the transgres- 
sion of Eve; and how He inspires it with hope, and 
heals its sorrows, and makes women the messengers 
of glad tidings to His disciples. ] 

, -For I know.—The reason why they need not 
ear, 

Ver. 7. Tel] His diaciples.—The Galilean be- 
lievers, who formed the great body of the disciples, 
are intended by this term. Though the Lord re- 
vealed Himself to a few women, to the disciples of 
Emmaus, and to the twelve in Judea, His grand self- 
page area sty place in Galilee (ver. 16). Ben- 
gel: Verba discipulis dicenda se porrigunt usque ad: 
videbetis—Lo, I have told you, Elo +7 whisk 
marks the formal and important announcement. 
Corroborative : dizi.—Unnecessary subtilties in the 
explanation of these words are referred to by Meyer. 

Ver. 8. With fear and great joy.—Mingled feel- 
ings. The transition from the dread felt by the women 
to the blessedness of belief in the resurrection, which 
they now began to experience, is* expressed by this 
statement; also the final from the Qld to 
the New Testament, from the horror of Sheol to 
the view of the opening heavens. ‘‘ Corresponding 
cases of the union of fear and joy are mentioned by 
ie (Virg. dineid, 1, 544; 11, 807, ete.).” 

eyer. 

Ver. 9. Held Him by the feet.—This is not 
merely an expression of consternation, although the 
words n> pofeiaGé, ver. 10, point to such a feel- 
ing of dread, but it describes rather the highest joy 
and their adoration. It is the climax of the feeling 
alluded to in ver. 8. Bengel: “‘ Jesum ante passio- 
nem alii potius altenores adorarunt, discipuls.” 
The special experience of Mary Magdalene is incor- 
porated with the vision of the two other women. 


* (The Edinb. edition translates supernaturalistische by 
unnatural, But every tyro in divinity ought to know the 
essential difference between supernatural or superration- 
al, ¢, 6, what is above nature und above reason (as is every 
miracle and specific doctrine of Christianity), and unnatural 
or frrational, ¢. ¢., what is contrary to naturo and to rea- 
son. Lange does not mean to cbaracterize the view of the 
fathers as unnatural, but as unnecessarily adding another 
miracle—the passing through a stone—tw the resnrrection it- 
self Burkitt and M. Henry assume, that while Christ could 
have rolled back the stone by His own power, He chose to 
have it done by an angel, to signify that He did not break 
prison, but had a fair and legal discharge frum heaven. In 
the case of Lazarus the stune was removed from the grave 
before he was raised by Christ to a new natural life. But the 
stone could hardly be a hindrance to Him who raised Him- 
self by His own puwer to an eternal heavenly life and who 
afterward appeared to the discipies through closed doom 
(Jobn xx. 19, 26). The stone may have been rolled away 
merely for the sake of the women and the disciples, that 
they might go into the empty tuinb and see the evidence of 
the resurrection. This at all events is the nore usual ortho- 
dox interpretation.—P. 8.) 

+ [Similarly Wordsworth: “vdeis}] emphatic: Let the 
Roman soldiera fear (ver. 4)—not yé,—weak tcomen nai 
xe be.” Meyer (in the fifth editinn) maintains against de 

ette and others that the personal pronoun is akeays em- 
phatic in the N. T., even Mark xlil 9; Acta viii. 34—P. 8.) 
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This account reminds us of the state of mind evi- 
denced by Thomas, John xx. 

Ver. 10. Be not afraid; go tell.—A 
of lively conversation. A sign that the Lord shares 
in their joy—My brethren.—A new designation 
of the disciples, which declares to them His consoling 
sympathy ; makes known to them that He, as the 
Risen One, had not been alienated from them by their 
flight and treachery, but that rather they are sum- 
moned by Him to become partners in His resurrec- 
tion. The command was, in the first instance, issued 
to raise the women from the ground, whom His di- 
vine majesty had prostrated.—Tell my brethren that 
they go.—This proclamation of the resurrection by 
the women is to lead the disciples, whom the fact 
of the Lord’s being buried in Jerusalem detained in 
that city, to make their preparations for an instant 
departure to their homes. . 

And there they shall see Me.— As before, in 
ver. 7, the disciples as a body are meant, who, ac- 
cording to Matthew, had followed Him from Galilee. 
And therefore, when the eleven disciples are (ver. 
16) specially mentioned, it can only be as the leaders, 
as the guides of the entire company. Meyer repre- 
sents that a threefold tradition iced ap: take regur- 
rection grew up among the disciples: 1. The purely 
Galilean, which is found in Matthew's account; 2. 
the purely Judaan, which is given by Luke and John, 
excluding the appendix, ch. xxi. ; 8. the mized, which 
narrated both the Galilean and Judean manifestations, 
and is found in John, when the appendix is added. 
Meyer is now willing to admit the historical sequence, 
that the appearantes in Judzea preceded those in Gal- 
lilee; but he holds still, that the account given by 
Matthew manifests an ignorance of what occurred in 
Galilee.* From this he deduces the conclusion, that 
this portion of our Gospel must be the addition of a 
non-apostolic hand, because such ignorance on the 
part of Matthew is inconceivable. But this 
critic’s assumption we may educe the following :— 
1. If this assumption be correct, we should expect 
even from Mark in his Gospel,t+ which was written 
earlier, and fixed the middle point of the evangelical 
tradition, only Galilzan appearances, whereas he re- 
lates only manifestations in Judea. 2. Matthew 
himself relates the Lord’s appearance in Judma to 
the women, vers. 9,10. 3. A post-apostolic writer 
would most certainly have resorted to. the general tra- 
dition, and have related both the appearances which 
took place in Judea and those which occurred in Gal- 


pp a also in the fifth edition. p. 618, although he express- 
ly admits the historical character of the appearances of 
Christ both in Judea and in Galilee. “ Dass Jesus sOWOHL 
in Jerusalem ais avucu tn Galilda den Jiingern erschie- 
nen set, ist schon aus dem Bestehen der Juddischen und 
der Gulildischen Ueberlieferung neben etnander ala ge- 
echichtliches Ergebniss wu schliessen, wird aber 2WEIFEL- 
Los durch Johannes, wenn, wie ansuneh Kup. 21 das 
Werk des Apostels ist. So kommt man rdings au dem 
QESCHICHTSBESTANDE, dass die Juddischen Hrecheinungen 
den Galildischen torangegangen sind; aber dabei tst nicht 
su iwbersehen, dass der Bericht des Matthdus nichte won 
den Juddischen Erscheinungen weiss, weil im Zusammen- 
hang seiner Erzihlung nirgends ein Plats fir sie ist.” 
Meyer regards this supposed ignorance of the first Gospel as 
one of the arguments for his pyrene that in its present 
Greek form it is not the work of the Apostle Matthew. This 
eonclusion is too rash. It is sufficient in the case to say, 
with the late Dr. Bleek, one uf the most careful and con- 
acientious critics, that Matthew's account is a brief conden- 
sation. But see Dr. Lange's forcible remarks above, which 


ap 472 ought to have noticed in the fifth edition.—P. 8.] 


(The Edinb. edition omits the name of ark, and refers 
this sentence to the early written Gospel of Matthew, wo 
which it does not apply at all, since Matthew relates the 
manifestation of the risen Saviour in Galilee.—P. 8.) 


ilee. 4. The assumption of Meyer rests altogether 
upon the antiquated h: is, that every Evangelist 
intended to narrate all the facts he knew. On the 
contrary, we must repeat that the Evangelists are 
not to be regarded as poor mechanical chroniclers, 
but as narrators of the facts of evangelical history, as 
they assumed in their own minds the form of an or 
ganic whole, as one continuous gospel sermon. And 
here we have an indication that Matthew keeps up 
throughout the plan of his gospel narrative as distinct 
from that of Luke. While Luke, the Evangelist of 
the Gentiles, brings out fully the true prerogatives of 
Judaism, and describes, therefore, the whole . of 
Christ’s life of activity as a d procession to Jeru- 
salem, Matthew, the Evangelist of the Jews, ender 
vors in every instance to disprove the false 

tives ‘of Judaism, and tarries accordingly mostly in 
Galilee, describing the Lord’s activity in that district. 
Hence it is that Luke givea, in the introduction to his 
Gospel, the adoration rendered to the new-born Se- 
viour by Jewish Christians, and closes his history 
with an account of the Lord’s appearance in Judza; 
while Matthew contrasts, in his opening chapters, the 
adoration on the part of the Gentiles with the perse- 
cution of the Jews, and concludes-by laying the scene 
of the grandest manifestgtion of the Lord in Galilee, 
in opposition to the city Jerusalem. From this to 
conclude that Matthew knew nothing more of the res- 
urrection, is a conceit which falls far below * a lively 
appreciation of the free Christian spirit of the Gos- 
pels. Meyer himself acknowledges that it is evident, 
from 1 Cor. xv. 5 ff., that even if all the accounts in 
the Gospels be combined, we have not a full record 
of all Christ’s appearances after His resurrection. 
Meyer, however, is right in opposing the mythical 
view which Strauss takes of the history of the resur- 
rection, as well as the conversion of the facts connect- 
ed with resurrection, by Weisse, into magical effects 
of the departed spirit of Jesus. The actual existence 
of the Church, as well as the assurance of faith and 
joy at death’s approach evidenced by the Apostles, 
cannot be the effect of a myth or a mere ghostly ap- 
parition, (See below.) 

[The denial of the historical character of the res- 
urrection and the subsequent manifestations of Christ 
to the disciples, has assumed different forms: 1. The 
Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist (Reimarus), like the lying 
Jewish Sanhedrin (ch. xxviii. 13), resolved them into 
downright impostures of the Apostles : this is a moral 
impossibility and monstrosity unworthy of consider 
ation. 2. Paulus, of Heidelberg, the exegetical repre- 
sentative of the older common-sense rationalism, 
sees in the resurrection merely a reviving from an 
apparent death or trance. This is a physical impos 
sibility in view of the preceding‘crucifixion and loss 
of blood. 98. Strauss: Subjective visions, or more 
fully in his own words (see his new work on the Life 
of Jesus, published 1864, p. 304): “ Purely internal 
occurrences, which may have presented themselves 
to the disciples as external visible phenomena, but 
which we can only understand as facts of an ecstatic 
condition of mind, or visions.” Similarly the late Dr. 
Baur of Tiibingen (the teacher of Strauss, and found- 
er of the Tibingen school of destructive criticism). 
This visionary hypothesis is a psychological impoes- 
bility, in view of the many appearances, and the large 
number of persons who saw Christ ; as the eleven dis- 


* Cole unworthy of une eho, etc., 08 the Edinb. ed. mis 
translates Lange, who opposes opiniuns only, and never in- 
duiges in personalides which would mar the dignity of a 
commentary.—D. 5.] 
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ciples, and even five hundred brethren at once (1 | see that the law of the du; of holy rest is observed, 


Cor. xv. 6). 4. Weisse: Effects of the ever-living 
spirit of Christ upon the disciples. 5. Ewald: Spirit- 
ual visions in the ecstasies of desire and prayer (get- 
stige Schauungen tn der Entziickung der Sehnsucht und 
des Gebets). These two views are only modifications 
of the above theory of Strauss, and equally untenable. 
Ewald, however, is not clear, and makes an approach 
to the orthodox view when he remarks: “ Christ was 
seen again by His disciples: nothing ts more histori- 
cal.” (Die drei ersten Evangelien, abersetzt und erk- 
lért; p. 362: “ Christus ward wiedergeschen von den 
Beintgen : nichis ist geschichilicher als dies.”) Renan, 
in his Life of Jesus, passes over this stumbling-block 
with characteristic French levity, promising to ex- 
amine “ the legends of the resurrection’ hereafter in 
the history of the Apostles, All he says upon it at 
the close of ch. xxvi. amoants to a confession of de- 
spair at a satisfactory solution. It is this: ‘“‘ The life 
of Jesus, to the historian, ends with his last sigh. 
But so deep was the trace which he had left in the 
hearts of his disciples and of a few devoted women, 
that, for weeks to come, he was to them living and 
consoling. Had his body been taken away, or did 
enthusiasm, always credulous, afterward generate the 
mass of accounts by whiclt faith in the resurrection 
was sought to be established? This, for want of 
peremptory evidence, we shall never know. We may 
say, however, that the strong imagination of Mary 
Magdalene here enacted the principal part!” All 
these false views resolve the history of Christianity 
into an inexplicable riddle, and make it a stream 
without a fountain, an effect withont a cause. Dr. 
Baur (Christenthum der drei ersten Jahrhunderte, p. 
40), indeed, thinks that the faiéA in the resurrection 
more than the fact of the resurrection was the mo- 
tive powcr of the Apostles in their future activity. 
(So also Strauss, /. c, p. 289.) But it was the fact 
which gave to their faith a power that conquered the 
world and the devil. Faith in mere visions or phan- 
toms may produce phantoms, but not such a phe- 
nomenon as the Christian Church, the greatcst fact 
and the mightiest institution in the history of the 
world. Compare also on this subject the remarks of 
Meyer, Com. on Matthew, 5th ed., 1860, p. 614 (who 
is quite orthodox as 46; HE the general fact of the 
resurrection); GupeR: Die Thatsdchlichkeit der Auf- 
erstehung Christi, 1862; an art. of Prof. BEyscHLaG 
(against Baur) in the Studien und Kritiken, 1864, p. 
197 sqq., and several able articles of Prof. Fisuxr, 
of Yale College, against Strauss and Baur, in the 
New Englander for 1864.—P. 8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. In the end of the (Jewish) Sabbath, — The 
Evangelist, without doubt, intended by the selection 
of this peculiar and significant expression to bring 
forward the fact, that the Christian Sunday had now 
caused the Jewish Sabbath to cease (and Christianity 
had now taken the place of Judaism). Sunday is 
the fulfilment of the Sabbath; but it is not thereby 
made to be the negation, the destruction of the Sab- 
bath, but its realization in the form of spirit, life, and 
freedom. Sunday is a new creation, the institution 
of the Church’s holy day ; marked out as such not 
‘only by the resurrection, but also by the Lord’s ap- 

ces upon that day. But if the external law 
of the Jewish Sabbath is abrogated for the Church, 
the Christian State is bound, by its duty to Christ, to 
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as indeed all the laws of the decalogue, in the spirit 
of New Testament order and freedom. We see from 
Acts xx. 7: 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2; Rev. i. 10, that Sunday 
was observed in the days of the Apostles. 

2. Who shall roll us away the stone from the door 
of the hre ?—This utterance of the three anxious 
women become the great symbol of all the sighs 
of humanity, in its longing for the revelation of the 
resurrection. 

8. The earthquake.—A presage of the resurrec- 
tion according to that parallel course of development 
through which the earth is passing along with the 
kingdom of God. See ch. xxiv. 

4. The visions of angels.—As the earth, on the 
one hand, in its grand moment of development, is 
shaken, and seems rushing to ruin; so, on the other, 
the heavens unfold. Therefore angels are’ever pres- 
ent as ministering spirits at the critical periods in 
God's kingdom. But although these angelic appear- 
ances are objective, real, and visible, the perception 
by the on-looking mortals of these heavenly spirita 
depends upon a state of soul resembling the angelic 
spirituality ; and this disposition of soul depends, 
again, upon the position occupied in relation to hea- 
ven and earth. The more the earth is concealed and 
buried, like a midnight grave, to the beholders, so 
much the more clearly do they view the opening hea- 
vens. And hence it is that the female disciples were 
the first to see the angels ; and they beheld first one, 
then two. 

5. Fear and great joy.—Transition from the 
old into the new world, from the old to the new cov- 
enant. 

6. Into Galilee.—See the Critical Notes. 

". The death and resurrection of Christ consid- 
ered tn and for itself (ontologically).—In the Lord’s 
death and resurrection a separation took place be- 
tween the first eon of the natural human world, and 
the second zon of the eternal spirit-world of human- 
ity (1 Cor. xv. 45). Christ’s death is the fulfilment and 
the completion of death, and therefore also its end, 
as was alreadv determined in regard to Adam’s death. 
Where death began, there should it cease, ¢. ¢., there 
should be no death. Physical death is restricted to 
one zone. This district of death lies between the 
world of inorganic bodies on the one side, and the 
spirit-world on the other. The mineral, on the one 
side, is non-vital; the spirit is non-mortal. Death 
appears now to extend, between these limits, only 
over the vegetable, animal, and human worlds. But 
the death of the plant is well-nigh but allegorical, an 
appearance of dying: it lives still in the root, the , 
branch, the seed. The dying of the animal, again, is 
no complete death: there ia no full, individual life to 
resign ; it lives only in the general life of nature, and 
hence it cannot die fully and with consciousness, 
Actual death begins with conscious man, in order 
likewise to ccase with him, and to be transformed 
into a new conscious life, Adam was formed, not to 
die, thatis, was not to see corruption; he was to 
pass only through a death-like process of transforma- 
tion, and to undergo a metamorphosis from the nat 
ural state of man into the spiritual (the tree of life ; 
Enoch ; Elijah; 2 Cor. v.43; 1 Cor. xv. 51). But 
this transformation became subject to the effects and 
the punishment of moral death, of sin, as God’s con- 
demnation ; and thus this transformation over 
into corruption. The “ being clothed upon ” (symbol- 
ized by the metamorphosis of the butterfly-chrysalis) 
became “the unclothing ” (symbolized by the wheat- 
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grain in the earth). Since then was death in the 
world ; the consciousness and the experience of de- 
served sickness, dissolution, corruption, and impris- 


onment in the waste death-realm, Sheol. The entire 
weight of death pressed upon mankind, to their pain 
and anguish ; and yet they were not fully conscious 
of it (Heb. ii. 14, 15). Christ became our partner in 
this common subjection to death. He tasted this 
death (Heb. ii. 9); received it with full conscious- 
ness into His life. Hence death was fulfilled in His 
life, it was ended, and must again be transformed into 
the transformation, unto which men were originally 
destined. Christ’s dying was a death which passed 
over at once into metamorphosis. Christ’s condition 
in death was a collision with corruption, in which cor- 
ruption was overcome ; was an entrance into the realm 
of the dead, which unbound the fetters of that realm. 
His resurrection was at once resurrection and com- 
plete transformation. When the question is asked, 
Was Christ glorified between His death and resurrec- 
tion, or during the forty days, or during the ascen- 
sion? the conceptions of transformation and glorifi- 
cation are confused. The transformation, as the 
passage from the first into the second life, was decid- 
ed at the resurrection. Glorification, as His entrance 
into the heavenly world, could appear in Him even 
before His death, in the transfiguration upon the 
mountain, and be viewed by others ; and yet after 
the resurrection, in His first presentation to Mary 
Magdalene, she mistook Him for the gardener. His 
actual glorification, decided at His resurrection, be- 
came a complete fact upon His ascension ; and hence 
Christ, as the Risen One, is life-principle as well for 
the resurrection as for the teandioaation (1 Cor. xv. 
21; 1 Thess. iv. 17). 

If we would obtain a closer view and more accu- 
rate conception of the resurrection, the death of 
Christ must be contemplated as the ideul, dynamic, 
and essential end of the old world and humanity. 
The world continues to move chronologically accord- 
ing to its old existence, and is still expanding in its 
members (its periphery); but in its centre, the end 
has been reached in the death and resurrection of 
Christ. And this being the case, there is of neces- 
sity connected with this end the ideal, dynamic, and 
essential beginning of the new spiritual world, as the 
resurrection followed tne death of Christ. And this 
event is, in accordance with its nature, at once an 
evolution of life (Christ rose), and at the same time 
an act of God's righteousness (the Father raiged Him). 
Christ rose from the grave, because He was holy, 
possessing the Spirit of glory, susceptible of resurrec- 
tion, and must accordingly cause this very death to 
become subservient unto life, must overcome this 
death and transform it. God raised Him, because 
He, in and for Himself, had endured this death con- 
trary to right; and yet, likewise, agreeably to right, 
inasmuch as He had surrendered Himself on behalf 
of man. Thereby this death of Christ has been made 
by God the world’s atonement. But when these two 
points are united, the death of Christ and His resur- 
rection stand forth to our view as the grandest act 
of the omnipotence of God, and the greatest fact in 
the glorious revelation of the Trinity (Eph. i. 19). 

8. The death and resurrection of Christ consid- 
ered soteriologically.—The soteriological effect is here, 
as always, threefold; He .accomplished : (a) recon- 
ciliation as Prophet; (5) expiation as High-Priest ; 
) deliveranoe, redemption, as King (see the author's 

ogmetik, p. 798). Christ, as Prophet, in His recon- 
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ciliatory working, has overcome the world’s hate by 
His love, and sealed the grace of God by the b.20d 
of His martyr-death; as High-Priest, in His expia- 
tory working, He has taken upon Him the world’s 
judgment, and changed it into deliverance ; as King, 
in His redemptive working, He has made death itself 
the emblem of victory over death, or of deliverance 
from the power of darkness, which sinners were sub- 
ject unto through death. 

In this threefold character and working, He en- 
tered Sheol. As Prophet, He has lighted up Sheol, 
and made it appear as the translation-state from the 
first to the second and higher life. As High-Priest, 
He has likewise changed the punishment of the realm 
of death by taking the penalty of sins freely upon 
Himself. As King, He has led captivity captive, and 
opened the prison-house of Sheol (Eph. iv. 8). 

God has made all this sure by setting His seal to 
itin His resurrection. God Himeelf izes that 
courageous love and greeting of peace by which He 
carries His gospel back into that world which had 
crucified Him. God Himself sends Him back out of 
the Most Holy as a living sign of, and witness to, 
the perfect atonement. As the Redeemer, He comes 
forth in the glory of that triumph, which He shares 
with own: “‘O Death, where is thy sting! O Grave, 
where is thy victory !” 

The unity of these results lies in this, that in 
Christ mankind have been virtually consecrated to 
their God, have died, been buried, descended into 
Sheol, risen again, ascended to heaven, and set down 
at the right hand of God. 

Hence it is that the man who resists with demo- 
niac unbelief this working of Christ, is cut off from 
humanity, and is handed over to the devil and hia 
angels (Matt. xxv.). 

But to receive the redeeming efficacy of Christ, 
is to enter into the communion of His life by the 
communion of His Spirit. This entrance is a pro- 
phetic faith, in that we recognize what Christ has be- 
come to us; a4 priestly faith, in that we yield us up 
to His atoning righteousness; a kingly faith, in that 
we make, in sanctification, His life our own. The 
unity of all this lies in the fact, that we die, are bur- 
ied, rise, and ascend in Christ. As regards his spirit, 
the Christian belongs to Christ, and in so far all is 
finished and completed in his salvation; but as re 
gards his nature, he belongs to the world, and in s0 
far he awaits the general end of that world, and a 
general resurrection with that world. 

9. “The intercourse and companionship of the 
Lord, after His resurrection, with His disciples, dur 
ing the forty days of joy, bore manifestly a different 
character from what they did before His death. 
Through His death and resurrection, the glorification 
of His body had 1 (the transformation of His 
body was completed) ;—for, although His resurree- 
tion-body bore the marks of the wounds, showing it 
to be the same body, it was no more subject to the 
bounds and laws of the bodily existence, as before.” 
Lisco. For the historic certainty of the resurrection 
of Jesus, see 1 Cor. xv.; ULttmann: What does the 
institution. of the Christian Church through one who 
had been crucified presu ? (Studien und Krit- 
ken, 1882); Lanae’s Jesu, ii. 3, p. 1738. Ac 
cording to one explanation of the negative criticism 
of modern unbelief, Jesus was only apparently dead 
Sehr according to the cther, the resurrection 
was an Wlusion (Strauss). When the two are com 
bined, they are self-destructive. 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Upon THE ENTIRE CHaptrer.—The risen Saviour 

as the eternal King, the fundamental thought of this 
whole Easter history. We see from it: 1. How the 
storms of earth and the angels of heaven serve Him; 
2. how neither Jewish seals nor Roman arms are any 
hindrance in His way; 3. how He annihilates the 
spite * of His foes, and the anguish of His friends, 
by His resurrection ; 4. how He moves along, elevat- 
ed above the slanderous reports of foes, and the de- 
sponding apprehension of the disciples ; 5. how un- 
bounded is His power in heaven and earth; 6. how 
He is able to despatch, in the glory of the Trinity, 
His servants into all the world, with the message of 
salvation ; 7. how sure, even at the beginning, He is 
of the homage of all the world; 8. how He is able, 
notwithstanding His approaching departure, to assure 
His own of His protecting, ever-abiding presence, as 
their consolation and their peace. 

Upon THIS PARTICULAR Secrion.—The morning 
of the resurrection-day. 1. The morning-dawn ; or, 
the victory of light over darkness: the earthquake 
and the angels; the petrified guards and the chen 
grave; the search for the Crucified—the message 
concerning the risen Lord; the fear and the great 
joy. 2. The sunrise: Christ’s manifestation; the 
greeting ; the adoration ; the commissgion.—The judg- 
ment of God, as revealed by the grave of Christ, com- 
pared with the world’s judgment: 1. The Sabbath of 
the law is passed; the Sunday of spiritual freedom 
breaks. 2. The earth shudders; heaven, with its 
angels, is manifested. 8. The stone, with the seal 
of authority broken, is rolled away ; the herald of the 
risen Saviour sits triumphant upon the stone. 4. The 
armed guards lie powerless ; women become heroines, 
and the messengers of the risen Redeemer. 5. Ju- 
dea is deposed of its dignity ; Christ selects Galilee 
as the scene where He will unfold His glory. 6. The 
compact of darkness is destroyed ; Christ, the Risen, 
sulutes His own.—The gradual unfolding, to be per- 
ceived in the m of the resurrection, is a type 
of its glory.—The ghost-like stillness in which Christ’s 
resurrection is revealed, is prophetic and characteris- 
tic of the Christian life, and the Christian world.— 
The greatest miracle of omnipotence, in its gentle, 
heavenly manifestation. — The resurrection-morning 
the end of the old Sabbath: 1. The creation becomes 
spiritual, a spiritual world; 3. the rest becomes a 
festival ; 3. the law becomes life.—Easter, the great 
Sunday, ever returning in the Christian Sabbath, the 
eternal Easter.—The way to the grave of Jesus: 1. 
The road thither: the visible grief (to anoint the 
Lord); the secret hope (¢o see the grave); the great 
experience—the stone, the angel, etc. 2. The return : 
fear and great joy; the salutation of Jesus; the 
commission.—The Mary of Christmas, and the two 
Marys of Easter; or, woman’s share in the great 
works of God.—First to Mary Magdalene ; or, Christ 
risen for the pardoned sinner.—The grave of Christ 
transforms our graves.—The fact of the resurrection, 
an invisible mystery, rendered glorious by visible 
signs: 1. The invisible working of omnipotence, and 
its visible action; 2. the invisible entrance into ex- 
istence of the new life of Christ, and the visible earth- 
quake (the birth-pangs of earth); 3. the invisible 

entrance of the heavenly King into His spiritual king- 


* (Not: consolation, as the Edinb. edition reade, evi- 
enti mistaking the German rots for Trost.—P. 8.] 


dom, and the unseen spirit-messenger; 4. the invigi- 
ble overthrow of the kingdom of darkness, and the 


'| visible guards (the servants of that kingdom) as dead 


men; 5. the invisible, new, victorious kingdom 
Jesus, and the beginning of its revelation.—The angel 
from heaven; or, from heaven the decision comes : 
1. Help in need; 2. the unsolving of the difficulty ; 
8. the turning-point of history; 4. the change of the 
old; 5. the glorious issue of a remarkable guidance. 
—The angel sitting upon the stone, a representation , 
of Christ’s victory: 1. In its full extent,—over the 
Gentile world and the Jewish world (soldiers and the 
official seal) ;—over the kingdom of darkness. 2. In 
its fullest completion,—seated in the shining gar- 
ments of triumph.—The angel’s raiment, the Sunday 
ornament and attire in which the Easter festival is 
celebrated.—The twofold effect of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion: 1. The old heroes tremble and are impotent, 
the desponding become heroic; 2. the living become 
as dead, and those who had been as dead become 
alive.—ear not ye/ And why not? 1. Because 
they seek Jesus; 2. because He is not in the grave, 
but is rizen; 3. because the view of Himself awaits . 
you.—Jesus the crucified, is the risen Saviour’s title 
of honor in heaven and on earth.—He is risen, as He 
said ; or, Love is stronger than death; or, This great 
fulfilment is a pledge for all Christ’s promises.— And 
ye, too, shall rise, as He has said.—Come, see the 


place. The disciples’ view of the empty grave of 


Jesus: 1. The beginning of the certainty of the res- 
urrection; 2. the beginning of the Christian’s bless- 
edness; 8. the beginning of the world’s end.—The 
empty grave, and the empty graves.—Go quickly, 
or, whosoever has discovered the resurrection of 
Christ, must go and make it known.—All Christians 
are evangelists.—The union of fear and great joy: 
1. That fear, which must burst into joy; 2. that joy, 
which must be rooted in fear.— They ran. The res- 
urrection ends the old race, and begins a new race.— 
The appearance of the risen Lord: 1, What it presup- 
poses : And as they went. 2. How it proceeds :* a meet- 
ing,a greeting: Allhail! 3. What it effects: And they 
came, etc. (ver. 9). 4. What it enjoins: Go, tell, etc. 
(ver. 10).—The relation of the Risen One to His peo- 
ple: 1. The old: they search and find one another, 
in faith and love. 2. A new: they worship Him; 
He calls them His brethren.—Joseph’s history is in 
this case fulfilled: he was sold by the sons of Israel, 
and yet revealed himself in his prineely majesty to 
his brethren.—The repeated command to depart to 
Galilee,—its import (sce above)—The resurrection of 
Jesus is the most certain fact of history: 1. It proves 
itself; 2. hence it is proven by the strongest proofs ; 
3. hence the proof is for our faith (our love and hope). 
—The resurrection, the fulfilling of the life of Jesus: 
1. The wonder of wonders; 2. the salvation of salva. 
tion ; 3. the life of life; 4. the heaven of the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Starke :—From Zeisius: An earthquake occurs 
when Christ dies upon the cross, an earthquake oc- 
curs when He rises again, to testify unto the majestic 
power both of His victorious death and resurrection. 
—Christ’s glorified body, the, great stone could not 
restrain.—Oh, cunning Reason! how silly art thou 
in spiritual and divine things !—Canséein : If we find 
no help on earth to overcome hindrances in tho path 
of duty, help will be sent us from heaven.—We shall 
live with Him. Where the Head ia, there are the 


*{In German: Wée sie cor eich geht, which the Edinb 
edition renders: How it antictpates itse(//—P. 8.] 
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members.—2 Thess. i.10; 1 Thess. iv. 13.— Nova Jib. 
7b. : Behold, how glorious, etc. So glorious shall 
be our resurrection.—As glorious and consoling as 
Christ’s resurrection is to the godly, so fearful is it to 
the goiless.— Quesnel: God knows how at once to 
console His own, and to terrify the wicked, Ex. xiv. 
24.—Luther's margin: Fear not ye, fear not ye: be 
joyful and consoled.—Zcisius: Fearful as the holy 
angels are unto the unholy, just so comforting are 
they unto the godly, as companions, in the approach- 
ing glory. — Canstein: The servants of the word 
should exercise the office of comforting angels, or 
God’s messengers of consolation, unto the anguished. 
—ibl. Wirt.: As the woman was the first to sin, 
80 have women been the first to realize Christ’s pur- 
chased righteousness.— Nova Bibl. Tub.: The joyful 
message of the resurrection, and its fruits, are not 
for coarse, worldly hearts, but for longing disciples. 
—Those who have really experienced the joy pro- 
duced by the resurrection, are anxious to impart that 
joy to others.—Jesus comes to meet us when we seek 
Him.— My brethren. A designation dating from the 
. resurrection, Heb. ii. 12. For the disciples, it indi- 
cates something great and most consolatory.—Joseph 
a type of this, Gen. xlv. 4.—The world boasts always 
of its high titles ; but we, who are Christ's, have the 
highest, we are called His brethren.—We are heart- 
ily to forgive those who have not deserved well of 
us, 

Gossner :—It gleams and flashes once more. Be- 
fore, all was dark and sad; but now again the rays 
of crucified truth appear, and they illuminate ever 
more and more gloriously. ‘ 

asco :—The women hear first that Jesus is risen. 
Then they sce the empty grave, ver. 6. Finally, they 
see, feel, and speak to Jesus, ver. 9.—The certainty 
of Christ's resurrection, 1 Cor. xv. 1-8. Its impor- 
tance, 1 Cor. xv. 12: 1. Proof that Jesus is the 
Christ; 2. that His death is an offering for us; 3. 
the ground for our hope of a resurrection. By His 
death, all the preceding testimonies borne unta Him 
seem to be proved false; by His resurrection, it is 
proved that nothing has been disproved. His resur- 
rection is the seal of our redemption, the beginning 
of His glorification and exaltation.—The Easter fes- 
tival is a call to a spiritual resurrection. 

Gerlach :—The Lord’s body now a different body, 
and yet the same: 1. Free from all the bonds of 
weakness, of suffering, of mortality. 2. The stigma- 
ta; * He ate and drank (though He needed not food). 
—The Lord’s appearances, and all the accompanying 
circumstances, are in the highest degree full of mean- 
ing and importance. The women gee the angels ; the 
disciples do not. Jesus appears to the Magdalene, to 
Peter, to disciples on their way to Emmaus, to the Elev- 
en; in each case, with the most tender and exact 
regard for the state of each.—All the external a rev- 
elation of the internal. So shall it one day be in our 
resurrection. | 

Heubner :—The awe of the resurrection-morning. 
—Christ’s resurrection the type of our own.—Every 


*(In German: die Wundenmaale, the technical term 
for tbe marks or trices of the five wounds of the Saviour, 
the prints of the nails in the hands, ete. which Thomas 
wished tu handle, before submitting to the belief in the fuct 
of the resurrection (John xx. 25,27). They are here referred 
to asa proof of the identity of the body of our Lord. The 
Edinb. edition makes here another cidiculous and Incredible 
biuader by translating this familiar German expression 
(composed of Wunden, 4. 6, wounda, and Afaule, t. 4., 
moles): meals of wonder, as if the text spoke of Wundor- 
mahiseiten /—P. S.] 


| pends rather on the resurrection, as is expressly 
the 


morning should remind us of the coming resurrestion 
—Came Mary: The last witnesses by the grave are 
the first. We should seek God early.—[seger :]|— 
They considered themselves bound to ancint Chnst; 
but Christ must and will anoint them with the Holy | 
Spirit and with power.—The earthquake a type of 
the awful convulsion of the earth at the last day 
and the general resurrection.—The angel a typ: of 
the appearance of the angels at the last day.—The 
form of the el’s appearance. Servants as they 
are of the kingdom of light, their office is to intro- 
duce men into this kingdom.—The experiences of the 
guarda, presages of what the unbelieving and sinners 
will experience at the last day.— Fear not ye/ The 
higher spirit-world is the Christian’s home.—To seek 
Jesus is the way to life.—Nothing to be feared on 
that way.—The Lord is risen. The angel-world cries 
to the world of men, and all believers should cry to 
one another: “ The Lord is risen.”—‘“ Death, where 
is thy sting? Hell, where thy victory ®” (1 Cor. 
Xv.).—Come and see: a summons to self-persuasion. 
—We should impart, spread abroad, the belief in the 
resurrection.—Our belief in the future life should 
thoroughly permeate our earthly life, and glorify it. 
—Christ’s resurrection reunites the scattered disci- 
ples.—Love plans for eternity.—In the case of the 
women, faith went first, then came ¢ight—The per 
fect brotherhood of Christ, a fruit of God’s adoption. 
—Three classes of topics for Easter: 1. Such in 
which the fact itself is considered ; truth, certainty, 
power of the resurrection. 2. Such in which Christ's 
resurrection is made to introduce a discourse upon 
our own; ¢. g., the resurrection, the festival of our 
immortality. 38. Such in which faith on Christ in 
general is handled ; ¢. g., faith upon a living Christ. 
—Braune: The essence* of Christianity is bound up 
with the cross, but its form and manifestation with 
the resurtection.—The Church has been founded by 
the preaching of the resurrection of Christ.—The 
Apostles designate themselves, with peculiar pleasure, 
the witnesses of the resurrection.—As the beginning 
of every life is hidden, so is the beginning of the life 
of the risen Lord hidden in mysterious darkness, 
Acts ii. 21.—Jesus has not simply taughé the resur- 
rection; He ts the resurrection.— What caused the 
guards dismay, freed the women of anxiety.—With 
every advancing step, the path of eternal truth bright- 
ens.—The fear of the women quite different from 


that of the guards.— 70 Jfy brethren: first He named 
them disciples, then friends, then little children ; now, 
brethren. 

. From Sermons. 


Reinhard :—The Christian feast of Easter ia a 
festival of perfect tranquillization : 1. Because it dis- 
sipates all the uneasiness and sorrow which disturb 
our peace ; 2. because it wakens in us all those hopes 
which must confirm our peace.—Christ’s resurrection 
was the impartation of lite unto God’s holy Church 
on earth, which owes to His resurrection: 1. Its ex- 
istence; 2. its moral life; 3. its unceasing continu- 
ance.— 7htess :—The cross illuminated by the Easter 
sun.— Ranke: — A clear light is poured over the 
whole life of Christ by His resurrection.— Gaupp :-— 
The Easter history is also the history of the believing 


* [Das Wesen, which the Edinb. edition mistranslates: 
the aeristence (dua Setn, Dusein, die Eviatens), The exist 
ence of Christianity and the founding of the Charch de 
siated is 
sentence immediately fullowing.—P. 5. 
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soul.— Ahlfeld: — Jesus lives, and I with Him.— | val: 1. The long-continued preparation; 2. the glo- 


Otho: Easter comfort and Easter pleasure: 1. The 
sanctity of our graves; 2. the glory of the resurrec- 
tion; 3. all our sins forgotten.— Petri : Christ’s life, 
our life. Let that be to-day: 1. Our Easter belief’; 
2. our Easter rejoicing.—Steinhofer : Life from the 
dead: 1. In the Saviour; 2. in His people —Rauten- 
berg: The Christian by his Redeemer’s open grave: 
1. ite lays his care in that grave; 2. he becomes at 
that spot sure of his salvation; 3. his heart is filled 
with rapture.— Brandt: Jesus Christ the victorious 
prince. We may consider: 1. The foes He has 
subdued ; 2. the obstacles He has overcome; 3. the 
means used to secure this victory; 4. its results.— 
Jesus, the risen Saviour, an object for holy contem- 
lation: 1. See the counsel of hell brought to nought 
by Him; 2. see the method of the divine government 
glorified by Him; 3. the tears of true love dried ;: 4. 
the misery of this earthly life transformed; 5. the 
work of salvation finished; 6. the human heart filled 
with the powers of God.— Geibel : The Lord’s resur- 
rection, considered: 1. Historically; 2. in its neces- 
sity; 3. import; 4. and immediate results.— Picken- 
scher : What should the grave be to us Christians, 
now that Jesus ig risen? 1. A place of rest; 2. of 
e; 3. of hope; 4. of transfiguration.— Rambach : 
Phe glorious victory of the risen Saviour: 1. Glori- 
ous considered in itself:—(a) the most miraculous ; 
(5) the most honoring; (c) the most glorious victory. 
2. Glorious in its effects :—(a) a victory of light over 
darkness; (5) of grace over sin; (c) of life over 
death.— Driseke: How Easter followed Good Friday : 
1. As God’s Amen ; 2. as men’s Hallelujah.— Sachse : 
—The stone rolled away. It seems tous: 1. The 
boundary-stone of blasphemy against God; 2. as the 
monumental stone of the most glorious victory ; 3. as 
the foundation-stone of the building of Christ’s 
Church.—/’r. Strauss: A long, sacred history is to- 
day presented to us, the history of the Easter festi- 


rious manifestation: 8. the continual development; 
4. the future consummation in heaven.—Au: The 
new life to which Easter summons.—Liebner: How 
we should enter the companionship, and follow the 
example, of the early witnesses unto the resurrection, 
—Shultz : The verities of our faith, unto which the 
resurrection of our Lord bears a certain and irresist- 
ible tendency: 1. That Jesus is the Son of the livi 
God ; 2. that a perfect atonement has been presente 
to God for us, in the Lord’s death ; 8. that our soul 
is immortal ; 4. that our bodies also will rise.—All 
the difficulties in Christ’s life are resolved by His rea- 
urrection. — Heidenreich: What a friendly dawn 
broke upon redeemed and blessed humanity on the 
morning of the resurrection !—Schlet : How 
the consciousness of the imperishable overcomes the 
pain caused by the loss of the perishable.—The life 
of the resurrection of our Lord a glorious type of our 
new life.—Canstein : The joy of the Easter morning 
in the future world: 1. What shall it be? 2. who 
shall enjoy it9—/F. 4. Wolf: The true Christian, 
upon the festival of the resurrection, looks back as 

tefully unto the past, as he gazes joyfully into the 
future.—Three stages in the spiritual life are to be 
observed in the history of those to whom the risen 
Redeemer became the closest friend: 1. A sadness, 
which seeks Jesus; 2. a hope, which springs up at 
the first intimation of His presence; 3. the joyful 
certainty, to have found and recognized the Redeem- 
er.— Teschirner : The sufferings of time in the light 
of eternal glory.—Death, the new birth into a new 
life.—Genzken: The path of faith in the risen Sa- 
viour.—Markeineke : The resurrection of Jesus is the 
main pillar of our salvation.—Zheremin: Christ’s 
resurrection should awaken us to repentance.—ie- 
mann: The belief in the new world of immortal- 
ity which opened unto us in the Lord’s resurrec- 
tion. 


SECOND SECTION. 


JUDAISM, AND ITS TALE; OR, THE IMPOTENT END OF THE OLD WORLD. 


CHarrer XXVIII. 11-15. 


11 Now when [as] they [the women] were going, behold, some of the watch came into 

12 the city, and shewed unto | told]! the chief priests all the things that were done. And 
when they [the high-priests| were assembled with the elders, and had taken counsel,’ 

13 they gave large [much]* money unto the soldiers, Saying, Say ye, His disciples came 

14 by night, and stole him away while we slept. And if this come to the governor's ears,‘ 
we will persuade him, and secure you [make you secure, free of care or danger, ipas 

15 dpepipvous zonvopev].6 So they took the money, and did as they were taught: and 
this saying is commonly reported among the Jews until this day [¢. ¢, the time of the com- 
position of this Gospel ].* 


2 Ver. 11.—[Comp. Critical Note No. 6 on ch. xxviii. 8 Others prefer reported to.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 12.—[Or moro literally: Aaving assembled ... and taken counsel, cvvaxOdvres nal AaBdrres. 
Bo Conant and the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 12—[Wiclif, Scrivener, Conant. ete., render dpyupia ixavd, much money, instead of large money, which dates 
from Tyndale, Coverdale, Cranmer, etc. The Rhemi-h N. T. has: a large sum of sated A De Wette, Lange, and Ewald: 
retohlich Geld; Luther: Geld’s genug; van Ess and other German Versions: viel Geld.—P. 8.] 


e 
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4 Ver. 14—(Or: be dorne witnese of before the governor ; an official or judicial hearing is intended ; comp. for a simflar 
use of dx: Acts xxiv. 19, 20; xxv. 9, 12,26; xxvi. 2; 1 Cor. vi. 1; 1 Tim. v. 19; vi. 18 But compare the remarks of Dn 
Lange in the Exeg. Notes. Lachmann and Tregclies rend: ¢ay dxova6g rovro bd (instead of éwl) rou sryeudres, 


Uf this shall be heard by the governor, following the Vatican Codex (B.), 


ex Beza (D.), and the oldest Versions (/tala 


and Vulgata: si hoc auditum fuertt a preside). But Meyer and Lange regard this asa mistaken explanation of é¢wi, 
which {1s sustained by the majority of authorities. Conant, In his Version, adopts the reading ls ab the N. T. of the 


Am. Bible Union, which otherwise follows his Version closely, has here: “before the governor.” 


tice of this verse.—P. 8.] 


ndale 1: make you 8 


6 Ver. ba eee sorgenfret, Mees care; Meyer: sorgenfrei im objectiven Sinne, @ 4, 
y é; 


Plackereien ; 


ner: eare you hurmiess; Bishops’ B., very improperly: make yuu careless; Conant and others : 


Coverdale: ye shall be safe; Tyndale 2., Cranmer, 


vener takes no no- 


ton end 
nevan Bible, Serive- 
make you secure.—P.8.] 


® Ver. 15.—Lachmann and Tischendorf (not in his edition of 1859] add juépas (Way) after ris oH mEpoy, 


e ? 


which is supported by Codd. B., D., L., al. [Tischendorf, in the edition of 1859, says: “nuépa udi a paucte tantem 


testibuse praedctur, potiue datum quam verum esse 


statuendum est,” but the fact that Matthew in two other passages 


(xi. 28; xxvii. 8) uses ofuepow without Hu€pa makes the insertion in this case less probable than the omission. Meyer 


and Alford likewise defend it here.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 11. As they were going.—The Evangel- 
ist does not seek to show that the soldiers arrived in 
the city before the women, but only that, contempo- 
raneously, a second account reached the city,—that 
one message was borne to the friends, and another to 
the enemies, 

Ver. 12. And had taken counsel.—This is the 
last session of the Sanhedrin, so exacting of rever- 
ence, which is recorded by Matthew, and its last de- 
cision. It is a very eenicant transaction, which 
gives us a perfect revelation, prospectively, of the 
post-Christian, unbelieving Judaism. Some have 
considered this very disgraceful decision of the coun- 
cil to be improbable. But, standing as they did upon 
the brink of moral destruction and condemnation, 
this improbability becomes the most awful reality. 
Still, we are not compelled by our text to believe that 
they held the meeting for the express purpose of 
bribing the guards: that was merely a result of their 
council, and of their deliberations. Probably the 
matter was handed over to a commission, to be ex- 
amined into and disposed of; that is, the council left 
the matter in the hands of the high-priests, agreeing 
secretly with their designs. 

Much money.—Increased bribes, as compared 
with the former bribery, that of Judas: 1. The bribe- 
ry in this case was in consequence of a resolution of 
the Sanhedrin. 2. The bribery by means of large 
sums of money, contrasts strongly with the thirty 
pieces which Judas received. 3. The bribery of poor 
Gentiles, and these Roman soldiers, who were seduced 
into a breach of discipline and into lies, whick might 
have cost their lives; and with this were connected 
self-humiliation and self-abandonment on the part of 
the Sanhedrin before these very Gentiles. 4. The 
formal resolution, which was aimed, though indirect- 
ly, at the corruption of the soldiers, was the cul- 
mination of ghat guilt to which they had subjected 
themselves in accepting the willing and volunteered 
treachery of Judas. The whole account expresses 
distinctly the extreme and painful embarrassment of 
the chief council. They imagined that by means of 
thirty pieces of silver they had freed themselves of 
Judas; but now they begin first to experience the 
far greater anger to which the crucified and buried 
Saviour exposed them. 

Ver. 13. Stole Him away while we slept.— 


In addition to all the judgments of impotency, embar- | 


rassment, and rejection, they are now subjected to 
the judgment of stupidity. The soldiers are to have 
been asleep, and yet to have seen thieves, and known 
that they were disciples! Grotius: 1d airoxardxpi- 


tov. [This Satanic lie carries its condemnation on 
the face. If the soldiers were asleep, they could 
not discover the thieves, nor would they have pro- 
claimed their military crime; if they, or even a few 
of them, were awake, they ought to have prevented 
the theft; it is very improbable that all the soldiers 
should have been asleep at once; it is equally im. 
probable that a few timid disciples should attempt to 
steal their Master’s body from a grave closed bya 
stone, officially sealed and guarded by soldiers, nor 
could they do it without awakening the guard, if 
asleep. But all these improbabilities are by no means 
an argument against the truthfulness of the narrative: 
for, if men obstinately refuse to believe the truth, 
“God sends them strong delusion that they should 
Leatibl a ae 2 Thess. ii. 11. With this the 
old heathen adage: “ Whom the gods wish to destroy 
they first make mad,”—which Ape exempli- 
fied in history. Infatuation is a divine judgment, 
and the consequence of desertion by God. Among 
the Jews this lie finds credence to this day, as it did 
at the time of the composition of the Gospel of Mat- 
thew, and in the second and third centuries, accord- 
ing to the testimonies of Justin Martyr and Tertul- 
lian.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 14. And if this come to the governor's 
ears.— Coram procuratore. Meyer, following Eras- 
mus, interprets this in a judicial sense : en an ex- 
amination shall be held before Pilate.* But in that 
case, the mediation would come too late, because 
Pilate, according to military discipline, must have in- 
flicted the penalty, if such a criminal violation of duty 
had been openly acknowledged. Accordingly, most 
commentators interpret, When this rumor shall reach 
the governor, be repeated unto him. Then the 
danger became imminent; but, according to this as- 
surance, it would have been already removed.—This 
was undoubtedly an excuse highly dangerous for the 
soldiers (see Acts xii. 19), and the high-priests could 
by no means be sure of the result, although they 
might be ready to give to the avaricious and corrupt 
Pilate a large bribe. The hierarchical spirit, which 
here reaches its climax, uses the Roman soldiers 
merely as tools to effect its own ends, as it had pre- 
viously employed Judas; and was again fully pre- 
pared to let the despised instruments perish, when 
the work was finished.—We will persuade him, 
welcopey. An ironical euphemism, indicating the 
means of persuasion. This was the manner in which 
they will keep the soldiers free of care and dan- 


er. 
Ver. 15. This saying,  Aédyos oS70s.—Thit 


* (Erasmas: Sé res apud dlum icem agatur. Se 
also Hitora. Comp. my Critical Note No. 4 above.—P. 3] 
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does not refer to the entire account (Grotius, Paulus), 
but to the lying statement (ver. 13), voluntarily adopt- 
ed by these soldiers, that the body of Jesus had been 
stolen by His disciples (de Wette, Meyer). Upon 
' the doubts regarding the narrative itself, which Stroth 
maintained to be an interpolation, consult de Wette 
and Meyer. Among the i Naa of the truth of 
the passage, are Paulus, Strauss, Weisse, Meyer,; 
among the supporters, Hug, Kuinoel, Hoffmann, 
Krabbe, Ebrard, etc. Oishausen adopts a modified 
view, that the Sanhedrin did not act in a formal man- 
ner, but tbat Cajaphas arranged the matter privately. 
The most plausible arguments which de Wette brings 
forward against the credibility of the narrative, were 
already disposed of in the etical Notes on ch. 
xxvii, 66 (p. 587). The objection that the Sanhedrin, 
in which “ sat men like Gamaliel,” could not have so 
Jost its sense of .duty and dignity as to adopt so un- 
worthy a resolution, rests entirely upon a subjective 
view of the worthiness of the council.* We have al- 
ready learned from the history of the crucifixion, that 
it was a Jewish custom to employ bad means to effect 
the ends of the hierarchy, and to deal with the de- 
spised Gentiles as mere tools, who were to be used 
and then treated with contempt. The existence of 
this saying among the Jews is acknowledged. See 
the quotations which Grotius gives out of Justin, 
from which we learn that the Pharisees spread the 
report among the people by appointed messengers ; 
and also out of Tertullian. The Talmudic tract, 
Toledoth Jeschu.t That the Evangelist has here 
communicated to us the prototype of the Talmud, 
and the Christ-hating Judaism, is a proof of his deep 
insight into the significance of the facts, and a testi- 
mony unto the consistent character of his Gospel. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Some of the watch_—The other guards appear 
to have been so overcome, so prostrated by the phe- 
nomena of the resurrection, as to have recognized the 
matter as settled, the attempt of the chief council as 
futile, and, without further delay, to have returned to 
their military station, Only a part so far overcomes 
the influence as to go and give a report, probably in 
hopes of having a reward promised to them, and 
ready to be bribed. Those mercenary soldiers are a 
type of all “ trencher-soldiers,” who must supply the 
hierarchy with power to compensate for their want 
of spiritual might. The nobler soldier, like the in- 
dependent state, will not allow it even to be supposed 
that he will yield himself up as a tool to the hierarchy. 

2. The intensified heathenism of the disbelieving 
Judaism begins with disbelief regarding the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, and adopts at once a characteristic 
trait of heathenism, by forming a dark tradition. 
But the myth of the chief council is worse than the 
myths of heathenism. The latter, according to their 
bright side, point to Christ; but the lie of the San- 
hedrin forms the dark contrast to the facts of light 
recorded in the Gospels. The myths of the heathen 


‘© (Comp. the sharp reply of Ebrard to this objection of 
Strauss: “ What Blow and conscientions men the Sanhe- 
Grists all at once become under the magic hands of Mr. Dr. 
Strauss! All the scattered Christians, these humble and 
quiet men, must, without any cause whatever, have devised 
and believed a palpable lie; but the murderers of Jesus 
were altogether too good to devise for the Roman soldiers a 
falsehood that had become for them a necessity !”"—P. 8.) 

P 4 [ee book gives an expansion of this lie of the Jews.— 


world are the seed of its culture ;* the lying myth of 
unbelieving Judaism is the frujt of its obduracy. 

8. Matthew, with prophetic spirit, has preserved . 
this fact, the unmistakable germ from which sprang 
the Talmud, along with which Judaism, that held in 
the Old Testament fast by the path of faith and re- 
pelled all the myths of the heathen world, now mani- | 
fests itself in its unbelief as the most intensified 
heathenism ; resorting to the most debased of all 
myths, and endeavoring to destroy the evangelical 
history by a false exegesis of the Old Testament, by 
false traditions concerning facts of Gospel history, 
and by a perversion of the Old Testament into a sys- 
tem of absolute legalism and formalism. Hence it is, 
that in the following section this type of the Talmud 
is succeeded by the type of the New Testament. 

4. It is indubitable that our narrative is the his- 
tory of the most extreme self-abasement of the chief 
council, but is not the less worthy of belief. This is 
the perfection of the judgment of self-abandonment, 
under which the council had flung itself. Upon the 
special points of this self-rejection, see the Exxgsrti- 
caL Nores. 

5. The hierarchicel falsification of the history of 
the resurrection is the beginning of the hierarchical 
and antievangelical falsifications of history. The 
Ebionitic Apocrypha, the donatio Constantini, the 
pseudo-Isidorian Decretals, etc. ' 

6. Christ’s resurrection, according to God’s coun- 
sel, officially announced to the civil authorities, and 
to the hierarchy; and hence the evangelical faith, as 
belief in the resurrection, is independent and free. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Heathen guards, the messengers whom God had 
ordained to announce the resurrection unto the chief 
council.—Despairing sinners (Judas, the guards), the 
usual preachers of repentance, sent unto the hypo- 
critical, hierarchical powers.—The unbelief of the 
chief council is bold enough to impart its own obdu- 
racy to affrighted Gentile hearts.—Money and bribe- 
ry, the A and 2 (the beginning and the end) of the 
salvation which remained with the council.—Bribery 
of every kind is the principal lever of all antichristian 
systems: 1. Bribery by money, 2. by honors.—The 
utter incertitude of the Sanhedrin is clearly manifest- 
ed by their last decision —The perfect overthrow 
which moral self-destruction caused to follow the 
supposed triumph of their faith—-The imagination 
of blinded spirits, as though they could debase the 

dest facts of heaven into the meanest stories 
tecandala) of earth.—The fruitless lies, which are 
ed capable of converting the most glorious 

facts into a deceptive myth.—The criticism passed in 
the dark Jewish lane, upon the facts of Gospel his- 
tory which took place upon the broad, open highway 
of the world.—This is the course which all the ene- 
mies of Christian truth must pursue, because of the 
concealed self-contradictions: 1. They imagine the 
most absurd fables, to destroy the most glorious 
miracle; 2. they imagine the most senseless absurd- 
ity, to destroy what is full of meaning and clear to 
the soul; 8. they imagine what is mean, wicked, dia- 
bolical, to destroy what is sacred.—The latest criti- 
cism in the Jewish Talmud, and the Talmud in the . 


*{In German: Der Same threr Kultur, which tho 
Edinb, edition tarns into “the germ of its worship,” as if 
Lange had written: shres Kuliue.—P. 8.] 
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latest works of criticism.—How the hierarchy has 
corrupted even the sojdier’s honor.—Slander sneaks 
along in its impotent path, in pursuit of the Gospel 
rushing along its winged course: 1. Slander of Christ; 
2. of the disciples ; 3. of early Christendom ; 4. of the 
Reformation, and so forth How Judaism and heatb- 
enism unite to oppose Christianity.—How the hierar- 


chy leagues with the dissolute to battle against the | ¥ 


faith.—The inhabitants of hell try to make themselves 
believe that heaven has been built up by the devices 
of hell—God allowed the work of shame to run its 
wretched course, because the message of the resur- 
rection was not intended to be extended in the form 
of worldly, but of heavenly certainty, by heavenly 
agencies.— Powerless as are such attempts, as con- 
cerns the Lord, they succeed in destroying many 
eouls.—Thus has the Talmud, the production of the 
legalistic spirit of Judaism, placed itself between the 
poor Jew and his Christ, as a ruinous phantom. So 
too does the spirit of legalism endeavor to build upa 
wall of separation between the poor Christian and his 
Christ.—I¢ is only the preaching of the Gospel which 
can overcome the enmity to the Gospel—The more 
boldly the opposition advances, let the word ring out 
the clearer. 

THE Present SECTION CONSIDERED IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE FOLLOWING EVANGELICAL NaRRATIVE.— 
The twofold development of the Old Testament: 
1. The false continuation of the Talmud. 2. The 
true continuation in the New Testament.—The great 
revolution in the life of Christ: 1. The apparent tri- 
umph of His foes becomes their most disgraceful de- 
feat. 2. The apparent defeat of the Lord becomes 
His most glorious triumph.—The grand development 
of Christianity and its dark counter-picture: 1. The 
fleeing soldiers, the heroic women. 2. The great 
council, and ita decision; Christ upon the mountain, 
and His sermon. 38. The empty expectations of 
Judaism, and the actual testimony afforded by the 
Church of Christ.—The perfect impotence of the op- 
ponents, and the omnipotence of Christ in heaven and 
upon earth. 

Starke :-—Nova Bibl. Tub.: As divine wisdom 
has decreed, unto even the bitterest foes and perse- 
cutors of Jesus must the truth be told by their own 
beloved confidantes.—The world takes money, and 


acts as she is taught, against ber better knowledge 
and her conscience, 1 Tim. vi. 10; 2 Pet. ii. 13, 15. 
—No compacts prevail against the Lord.—The devil 
seeks, where not by farce and with boldness, still 
with lies and blasphemy, to oppose the kingdom and 
the life of Christ —Money has great power, but thou 
and thy money shall perish together, Acts viii. 20.— 
anifest lies require no refutation; they refute them- 
selves.— Quesnel: What a misfortune, that a man 
will turn to lies to cover his sin, rather than unto re 
pentance for forgiveness !—Zeisius: The lie, no mat- 
ter how absurd, is believed rather than the truth, 
especially by the low and godless masses.— Murder 
and lies, the devil’s weapons, John viii. 44. 

Jhsco :—Hate and wickedness incite Christ’s ene- 
mies to bribe the soldiers ; low avarice makes them 
ready to free themselves from the crime of a neglect 
of duty by availing themselves of a convenient lie. 

Heubner :—Contrast between this account 
the p ing: 1, There truth; here lies. 2. There 
the glorified Hero in His perfect purity; here the 
terrified priesthood, affrighted because of its crime. 
8. There, among the disciples, overmastering joy; 
here anguishing terror. 4. There willing, unpaid 
servants of truth; here bribed servants of falsehood. 
—Injustice brings a man to humiliation, shame, be- 
fore the instruments of his sin: he resigns himself to 
them, must fear them, and they laugh him to scorn.— 
Such people have never a clean mouth. The state 
of things might have been learned by the Apostles 
from secret friends and adherents among the priesta, 
re several persons, perchance from converted sol 

ers. 

Brawne :—As the friends heard from their own, 
so the foes from their own, the news of the resurrec- 
tion.— What revelation will be made on the day of 
judgment * of what money can effect !—Lies find ad- 
mission, but they flee before the truth. Let no one, 
accordingly, be affrighted for what men can do; the 
Lord’s counsel stands fast.—But let no one imagine 
that he must take in hand to destroy the attempts 
of another ; leave that to the Lord. 


* [The Edinb. edition mistranslates “ every day we see,” 
ete.; mistaking the German: a, Tag (remember: Dies 
| tre, dies lia) for jeder Zag.—P. 8.} 


THIRD SECTION. 


THE OMNIPOTENT RULE, AND THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST, IN HEAVEN AND IN EARTH. 


Cuarrer XXVIII. 16-20. 
(Mark xvi. 15-18; Luke xxiv. 4449.) 


16 


Then the eleven disciples went away into Galilee, into a [the, 7é] mountain where 


17 Jesus had appointed them. And when they saw him, they worshipped him:? but 


18 some doubted.? And Jesus came 


naive near, mpoceAduy]| and spake unto them, saying, 


19 All power is given unto me in [év] heaven and in [on, éxi] earth. Go ye therefore,’ 
and teach [make disciples of, or disciple, christianize, pa@yrevoare]}‘ all [the, ra] nations, 
baptizing® them in the name [into the name, eis ro ovona|* cf the Father, and of the 

20 Son, and of the Holy Ghost: Teaching [88doxovres| them to observe all things whatso- 
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ever I have commanded you: and, lo, I am with you alway [all the days, every day, 
magas Tas yuépas], even unto the end [éws rijs ovvreAcias] of the world [rod aidvos].’ 
Amen.® | 


1 Ver. 17.—-Coud. B..,D., [also Cod. Sinait.J, Vulgate, Chrysostom, and Augustine omit a7 @, and so Lachmann and 
Tischendorf (not in the large edition of 1859, where he retains it with a majority of uncial MSS.}. Some carsive MSS. read 
aurov. 

2 Ver. 17.—[Grotlus, Doddridge, Newcome, Fritzsche, Scrivener translate €S{oracav: had doubted, taking the 
Greek sorist as » Latin ’pluperfect. Bo also the French translations of Murtin and Osterwald: avutent dould. But this is 
unnecessary, and grammatically impossible after mpocexusnoay. Matthew does not say wavres mpocextynaay, 
and the doubt may be referred (with de Wette and Lange) to the act of worship, and not to tke fact of the resurrection. 
See Heeg. Notes, But even if all disciples fell down before the risen Lord, some (not of the eleven, after the two appear- 
ances in Jerusalem, Jobn xx., but of the seventy or of the five thuusand to whom Christ appeared, 1 Cor. xv. 6) may have 
done so with the honest scepticism of Thomas, belng very anxious, but hardly able as yet to realize such a stupendous 
tairacle. Hence there is no necessity, a8 there is no critical authority, fur Beza's coujecture, substituting o¥d5 é for of 3¢. 
—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 19.—The particle ody (therefore) \s wanting in all uncial MSS. [This is not quite correct. Tho Vatican Codex 
(B.). both in the edition of Angelo Mal and of Buttmann, has it, as well as some ancient patristic quotations, and hence 

chmann retains it, although in brackets. Some quote also Cod. Ephraemi Syri (C.) in its favor, but this Codex as pub- 
lished by Tischendorf breaks off in this chapter with ver. 14. But eleven uncial MSS, (Codd. Sinait., A., E., F.. H., K., M., 
8.) and numerous cursive copies omit it, and so do the editions of Griesbach, Scholz, Tischendorf, and Alford. But altbough 
it is difficult to defend it critically, it certainly accords with the sense. For the glorification of tho Son by the Father and 
ale ich tay oye right hand of Almighty power is the foundation of tho Church and of the authority of the apostolic 
nistry.—P. S. 

4 Ver. 19.—{Tho verb naOynrevery (properly an intransitive verb: to be a pupil to one, Tivi, eb. xxvil. 57 and 
among the classics, but in the N. T. used also transitively: to make a disciple of, Tiva, so here, Matt. xiif. 52; Acts xiv. 
21,= “a@nras woeiv, John fy. 1), is more comprehensive than 3:3do0€%», ver. 20, and should therefore be different- 
ly rendered in this connection. It signifies the end, the participles the means. The nations are to be made disciples of 
Christ or converted to Ilim by two means chiefly, viz., by baptism (Baar! Covres) and by religious instruction (51- 
8doKxoyres). The margin of the Authorized Version proposes: make disciples, or Christians of all nations; Dod- 
dridge: proselyte (which is ovestionsels on account of the double meaning); Campbell: cenrert; Norton: make disci- 
| ied from ali nations (from implies a false restriction); Scrivener: make disciples of; Conant and the N. T. of the Am, 

ible Union: disciple (in the sense: to concert, to cause to become a follower). This is certainly shorter than the cir- 
cumlocution: to muke disciples of, but perhaps not sufficiently popular. Lange has: Afachel su Jingern, and adds in 
small type: bekehret; de Wotte and Ewald: dekehret. The teach of the Authorized and all the older English Versions 
(as well . 83 tehret of Luther) comes from the inaccurate rendering of the Vulguta: docets . . . baptizantes .. . do- 
centes.—P. 8. 

5 Ver. 19.—The reading: Bawxrlaavres (having baptised) of Codd. B., D., instead of BaxtlCovres, is wor- 
thy of notice. [Comp. the translator's foot-note on p. 557.—P. 8.). 

* Ver. 19.—[The preposition eis with the accusative, as distinct from ¢€y ovduarti, strictly conveys the idea: into 
the covenant—union and fellowship of the triune God, with all the privileges and duties involved in it. The common 
version In the English and German Bibles and baptismal offices arises from the Inaccurate rendering of Cyprian (Eptst. Ixxifl. 
5) and of the Vulgata: in nomine Patria, etc., inatead of in nomen, as Tertullian has it (De Bapt.c.13), It may be gram- 
matically defended, however, by ch. xviii. 20: gathered together in my name, €is 7d bvopua, and x. 41: in tha name of 
a prophet, eis Bvoua mpopHrou, Sixalov, na@ynrov,—the meaning of efs being here: én reference to, Lange inge- 
niously combines the two meanings: tn the cuthority of and into the communion with, the holy Trinity. See his Zweg. 
Notes and my additions; also Lange's Doctrinul Thoughis, No. 6.—V. 8.] 

7 Ver. 20.—[Lit. : HU the conswmmation of the ( pwesent) won (as distinct from the future son after the Advent or the 
never-ending world to come); Lange: bis an des Weltlaufre Vollendung. But the common rendering of cuyreAcia Tot 
aigvos by end of the world, is upon tho ‘whole the best, certainly the most popular, and hence we left it undisturbed in 
the text. It dates from Wiclif, and was retained by all the older vorsions (except that of Rheims, which has: to the con- 
summation of the world, after the Vulgata: ad consummationem secull), and among recent revisers also by Conant and 
the N. T. ofthe Am. Bible Union (with the omission of the interpolated even, which dates from Tyndale). Coverdale and 
James’ Revisers have: wnto, but the Versions of Tyndale, Cranmer, Geneva, and the Bishops have: wrtil. The old ver- 
oon is sli laa to that of Campbell: to the conclusion of this state, and to that of Norton: to the end of present - 

n78.— e Ue 

® Ver. 20.—[The word &unN»” of the text. reo. and younger MSS. 1s omitted in Codd. Sinait., B., D., etc., Vulgata, ete, 
It 1s cancelled Py Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles. Alford; it is also wanting in the first edition of Erasmas, 
1516, and bence in Luther's German Version, and in all the English Versions previous to that of King James’ Revisers. 
The word was probably added by the scribes who prepared the copies for liturgical use.*-P. 8.) eo 


lem. We e with Ebrard and others, that Christ’s 
meeting with the seven (John xxi.) preceded and in- 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL even ( 
troduced this manifestation. That there is a refer- 


Ver. 16. Then the eleven disciples.—They 
come forward here as the representatives of the en- 
tire band of disciples, and not as the select apostolic 
college of the Twelve, which makes its first reappear- 
ance after the selection of Matthias, This distinction 
is to be found in the remark that some doubted, which 
cannot apply to the Eleven: reference is made to 
many witnesses in 1 Cor. xv. 6. 

Upon the mountain.—The Evangelist himself 
informs us that Jesus had appointed the place of 
meeting, but does not tell us when and where, Inas- 
much as the disciples were bidden at first merely to 
go into Galilee, the more special direction must have 
been given ata later date. Grotius thinks that the 
commard was issued while they were still in Jerusa- 


ence to an actual mountain in Galilee, may be seen 
from the connection between this passage and the 
injunctions to proceed into Galilee, vers. 7, 10; also 
from the consideration, that in Galilee only could a 
place be found for so wee an assemblage of disci- 
ples as is mentioned in 1 Cor. xv. 6. An apocryphal 
tradition, dating from the thirteenth century, named 
the northern peak of the Mount of Olives as the 
scene, and gave it the name of Galilwa. This theory 
has undoubtedly originated early, in an improper and 
interested attempt at harmonizing, the first traces of 
which we find in the apocryphal Actis Pilati. It is 
upon this statement that Rudolf Hofmann supports 
his views in his work, Ueber den Berg Galilaa, Ein 
Beitrag zur Harmonie der evangelischen Berwhte, 
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THE GOSPEL ACOORDING TO MATTHEW. 


Leipzig, 1856.* We saw above that Mount Tabor 
could not have been the scene of the transfiguration, 
But should we conclude from this, that that tradition 
is wholly untenable? How easily could that which 
had been said of the second transfiguration of Jesus 
before the eyes of His Church, be confounded with 
the account of the former transfiguration! How well 
adapted, besides, was Mount Tabor for the accommo- 
dation of the disciples, who assembled for the pur- 
pose of celebrating the first great Easter festival ! 
That the mount was then peopled, goes against the 
theory which makes it the scene of such an event as 
the first transfiguration, but not against the view 
which selects it as the centre to which the Galilean 
Christians were gathered. For the dwellers upon 
this mountain (if the mountain were not then, to some 
degree, waste and occupied only by ruins; see Schulz, 
Reisebeschreitbung) could be but few in number, and 
would be, besides, friendly disposed to the Galilean 
believers, so that the assemblage upon this high peak 
of Galilee would not be in the least disturbed (see 
the author's Leden Jesu, ii. 8, 1730). Grotius, too, 
writing upon this passage, is in favor of Tabor. 
‘‘Southward from the Mount of Beatitudes, six miles 
distant from Nazareth, in an easterly direction (south- 
east), the Mount of Tabor rises, "13K, ¢. ¢. peak, na- 
vel, Greek "IraBipioy (Hos. v. 1; Sept.), called by the 
natives Tschebel Tor. Itis a great, well-nigh isolated 
ball of chalkstone, flattened on the top. Jerome says 
of it: Mira rotunditate sublimis. In omni parte fini- 
tur «equaliter, Upon the southern side, it extends far 
down into the plain of Jezreel: + northward it over- 
looks all the confronting mountains of the highlands 
of Galilee. The sides of Tabor are covered with a 
forest of oaks and wild pistachio-trees, which shelter 
wild swine. The whole mountain is rich in flowers, 
and abounds with trees. The flat top is about a mile 
and a half in circumference; upon it are the remains 
of a large fortress, and two churches may still be reo- 
ognized.” (K. von Raumer, Paldstina, p. 62.) See 
Jer. xlvi. 18; Ps. Ixxxix. 12, (“Tabor and Hermon 
shall rejoice in thy name”]. Upon the prospect 
from Tabor, consult works of travel, Schubert, Rob- 
inson ; also Schulz (Miihlheim an der Ruhr, 1852, p. 
260). Gerlach supposes the mountain to have lain 
in a lonely neighborhood, in Lebanon, in the north 
of Galilee, but states no reasons. 

Ver. 17. And when they saw Him.—In the 
case of the Eleven, this was “neither the first occa- 
sion upon which they saw Him since the resurrection, 
nor yet the first impression.” Judging from the im- 
port of what follows, we believe that Matthew groups 
the eleven Apostles together with the assembled pil- 
grim throng of Galilean believers. To this congre- 
ee body does the prostration refer, and also the 

oubting of some. We consider, however, that the 
statement: some doubted, is not applied to the 
reality of the Risen One, but is used in regard to the 


* (Hofmann endeavors to harmonize the differences in 
the history of the forty days by means of this apocryphal 
tradition; but 7 T'aAsAala means nowhere in the N. T. a 
mountain, but always the well-known province, nor do tho 
fathers use it in any other sense. Comp. Meyer ia the fifth 
edition, p. 618, note.—P. 8.] 

+ [The Edinb. edition reads: {@ einke deep into the Val- 
ley of Israel. I du not know what the “ Valley of Israel” 
is; but Dr. Lange undoubtedly means the great plateau or 
elevated plain of Jesree, SXSW" PRD, which extends 
from Carmel to the Jordan where it leaves the Lake Gene- 
gareth, and was celebrated fur ts beauty and fertility, 
ar xvii. 16; Judg. vi. 88; vil. 1; 1 Sam, xxix. 1, ote—F. 


immediately preceding wpocextynoary. These 
““gome” were not in doubt whether the person be- 
fore them was really Jesus who had risen. That 
would have been a total inversion of the order of 
things, if they had come to the mountain believing, 
and had been plunged back into doubt upon the sight 
of the Lord. Why, it was the very vision of the 
Lord which made the women and the Eleven believ- 
ing. So that they doubted whether it was proper to 
offer unto the Lord such an unbounded worship as 
was expressed in the supplications and prostration 
of the disciples. This view is held also by de Wette. 
The following declaration of Jesus refers to this hesi- 
tation. Hence we find in this a prophetic alluazicn’ 
by the Evangelist to that germ of Ebionism which 
developed itself at a later period among the Jewish 
Christians, just as he had before pointed out the 
germ of the antichristian Judaism. These “ some” 
—ol 3e without a preceding of u¢»—constitute a par- 
ticular section of that assembled mass, formerly men- 
tioned as a body, to which special attention would be 
directed.* The words, of 5¢ ¢3ic7racav, have 
received various explanations. 1. The reading itself, 
o¥3¢: Bornemann [Beza]. 2. The meaning, Some 
prostrated themselves, the others separated in dis- 
may: Schleussner. 8. The occasion: (a) They 
doubted, because Jesus’ body was already glorified: 
Olshausen and others; (5) dread of a phantom: 
Hase ; (c) on account of a change in the body of Je- 
sus, which was now in the intermediate state, between 
its former condition, and glorification, which was 
completed at the ascension: Meyer.+ 4. The sub- 
ject: (a) The Eleven were they who doubted : Meyer; 
(5) certain of the Seventy: Kuinoel; (c) certain of 
the five hundred b 1 Cor. xv. 6: Calovius 
and others [also Olshausen, Ebrard, Stier, who sup- 
pose, from the previous announcement of this meet- 
ing, and the repetition of that announcement by the 
angel, and by Christ, that it included, probably, all 
the disciples who could be brought together :—in 
which case we must take the évdexa in ver. 16 in an 
emphatic, not in an exclusive sense, the Eleven being 
the natural leaders of the rest.—P. S.] This last ex- 
planation is undoubtedly the correct one. (See above.) 
Ver. 18. And Jesus drawing near, spake 
unto them.—This drawing near was manifestly a 
special approach unto those who were doubting; 
and unto them likewise were the following words in 
the first instance addressed, ¢ghough not exclusively. 
All power is given unto Me.—Expression of 
His glorification and victory. “It is an unwarrant- 
ed rationalizing explanation, when this expression is 
made to mean simply, either potestas animis hom: 
num per dodrinam imperandi (Kuinoel), or full 
power to make all the preparations necessary for the 
Messianic theocracy (Paulus). It is the menus re- 
gium Christi, without limilalion.” Meyer. <Accord- 
ing to the doubts of the later Ebionites, Christ must 
share the power given Him by God, in heaven with 
the angels, on earth with Moses. [With the resur 
rection and ascension Christ took full possession, as 


* (The omtsston of of x¢» implies that those who doubt- 
ed were a smal] minority,a mere exception. If Matthew 
had written: of wév mpocexvynoar, oi 5é ddiactacar, 
he would have divided the disciples into two co-ordinate and 
almost equal parts. Comp. Meyer én loc.—P. 8.} 

+ [Lange means tho late Johann Friedrich von Meyer, 
the reviser of Luther's German Bible, not to be confounded 
with Heinrich August Wilhelm Meyer, the commentator 
atill living. As the latter is mentioned immediately aher- 
ward, their Christian names should have been given hera— 


P.B.] 
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the Godman, of that 36% which, as Adyos &capros, 
or according to His eternal Divine nature, He had 
before the foundation of the world, John xvif. 5; 
Luke xxiv. 26; Phil. ii. 9-11; Eph. i. 20-28.— 
P.8. 

er. 19, Go ye (therefore).—O dy is a gloss, 
but a correct one; for the majesty of Christ is the 
ground both for His sending, and for their allowing 
themselves to be sent. [Alford, a dignitary of the 
Church of England, says of these words of the great 
commission, that they were “not spoken to the apos- 
tles only, but to all the brethren.” He also remarks 
on the connection between éfougia and paénreioare :' 
** All power is given Me—go therefore and—subdue ? 
Not so: the purpose of the Lord is to bring men to 
the knowledge of the truth—to work on and in their 
hearts, and lift them up to be partakers of the Divine 
nature! And therefore it is not ‘subdue,’ but ‘make 


disciples of ”—P. 8.] 
stick disciples of, nadnretcatre.—Lu- 
ther’s translation: lehret, is incorrect.* So also is 


the Baptist exegesis: In every case, first complete 
religious instruction, then baptism. To make disci- 
ples of, involves in general, it is true, the preaching 
of the Gospel; but it marks pre-eminently the mo- 
ment when the non-Christian is brought to a full 
willingness to become a Christian, that is, has be- 
come, through repentance and faith, a catechumen. 
This willingness, in the case of the children of Chris- 
tian parents, is presupposed and implied in the wil- 
lingness of the parents; for it is unnatural and un- 
spiritual to treat children as if they were adults, 
and Christianity as if it were a mere school question, 
when the parenta do not decide unhesitatingly in 
favor of Christianity as the religion of their children, 
and‘do not determine to educate them accordingly. 
Hence ‘the children of Christian parents are born 
catechumens, or subjécts of Christian instruction. 
The Holy Scriptures everywhere place the spiritual 
unity of the household in the believing father or be- 
lieving mother, representing this as the normal rela- 
tion. 

All nations.—Removal of the limitations laid 
down in ch. x. 5, according to the statements con- 
tained in ch. xxv. 82; xxiv. 34. By this, the univer- 
sality of the apostolic commission is established. 
The question, how the Gentiles are to be received 
into the Church, is not yet answered, though the un- 
conditioned reception of believers is found in the ap- 
pointment, that nations, as nations, are to be chris- 
tianized, without being first made Jews; that they 
are to be marked out as Christians by baptism, with- 
out any reference to circumcision. The development 
of this germ is left by the Lord to the work of the 
Spirit. The revelation recorded Acts x., is the Spir- 
it’s exegesis of the already perfect commission, and 
not a continuation or expansion of that commission, 
which was completed with the work of Christ. We 
cannot, therefcre, assyme that the Apostles, up to that 
time, held circumcision to be a necessary condition 
of baptism, or reception into the Church; they were 
merely in the dark regarding this question, until the 
Holy Spirit explained the word of Christ unto 
them. 

Baptising them.—Or, more correctly accord- 
ing to the reading Bawrilaavres: having baptised 
them.t But uadnrevew is not completed in baptism. 


* [So is the teach of the English Version, and the docete 
of a he Vulgate. Comp. the Critical Note No. 4, p. 555. 


t [The reading Barrlcayres has the authority of 
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Rather are there two acts, a missionary and an eccle: 
siastical,—the antecedent baptism, the subsequent 
instruction. [Meyer: “ Baxri(orres, etc., by which 
the pabnrevew is to be brought about, not what is to 
take place after the ualyredoare, which would re- 
quire pa@nreicavres-Barri(ere.” Alford: “The yan 
reve consists of two parts—the znzztatory, admissory 
rite, and the subsequent teaching. It is much to be 

ted that the rendering of uaé., ‘teach,’ has in 


‘our Bibles clouded the meaning of these important 


words. It will be observed that in our Lord’s words, 
as in the Church, the process of ordinary discipleship 
is from baptiem to instruction—i. ¢., is admission in 
infancy to the covenant, and growing up into rnpeiv 
wayra, «.7.A.” But this applies only to Christian 
churches already established. As the Jewish religion 
commenced with the promise of God, and the faith 
and circumcision of adud¢ Abraham, who received 
circumcision as a sign and seal of the covenant al- 
ready established (Rom. iv. 11) for himself and for 
his seed, so the Christian Church was founded in the 
beginning, and is now propagated in all heathen 
countries by the preaching of the Gospel to, and by 
the baptism of, adulés. fant baptism always pre- 
supposes the existence of a responsible parent church 
and the guaranty of Christian nurture which must 
develop and make available the blessings of the bap- 
tismal covenant. Hence the preponderance of adult 
over infant baptism in the first centuries of Chrivtian- 
ity, and in all missionary stations to this day. But 
even in the case of adult converts, a fudl instruction 
in the Christian religion and development of Christian 
life, does not, as a rule, precede, hut succeed baptism, 
which is an initiatory, not a consummatory rite, the 
sacramental sign and seal of regeneration, 2. ¢., of the 
beginning of the new life, not of sanctification or 
growth and perfection in holiness.—P. S. ] 

In [or rather with reference to, or into] the 
name of.*—That is, in the might of, and for, the 
name, as the badge and the symbol of the new Church. 
Els ré. “Note,” says Meyer, “that the liturzical 
formula, Jn nomine, In the name, rests entirely upon 
the incorrect translation of the Vulgate.” Yet, not 
80 entirely, because the expression ¢y rq dvduar: i8 
found in Acts x. 48 (compare Matt. iii. 11). De Wette 
and Meyer explain eis 76, with reference to the 
name. But eis 7d, in other passages, means cither 
the element into which one is baptized (Mark i. 9, 
eis tov "lopddyny; Rom. vi. 3, eis roy Odvarov); or 
the object, eis werdvoay, Matt. iii 11; Acts ii. 88, 
els &peory; or the authority of the community, under 
which and for which one is baptized (eis roy Mwtojy, 
1 Cor. x. 2). The last meaning is probably the 
prominent one in this passage: a baptism under the 
authority of, and unto the authority of the triune 
God, as opposed to the baptism in and for the author- 
ity of Moses. But, as the context shows, we have 
expressed likewise the idea of being plunged into 
the name of the Three-one God, as the element, and 


important uncial MSS. the Vatican 
Cole 


only two, though very 
y x (Codex Beze or D.), and looks 


(B.) and the Cambridge 
very much like an ecclesiastical correction. The Sinaitie 
Codex, which otherwise so often agrees with Cod. B., sus- 
tains here the teat. rec., and all the modern critical editiona 
Lachmann, Tieschendorf, Alford, etc., read the present parti 
ciple BarriCovres. Meyer, otherwise so careful in 

matical and critical matters, does not even notice the 
difference of reading in this case.—P. 8. 

* (Lange, as also de Wette, Stier, and Ewald, translate 
eis 7d bvoua: auf den Namen, while Luther, follow- 
ing the Latin Vulgate, translates tn dem Namen, like our 
Bogen Version. See the Critical Note No. 6 p. S3i.— 
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the dedication of the baptized unto this name.* The 
expression, ¢4} +g dvéuari, Acts ii. 88, brings out 
most fully the idea of the authority, in virtue of 
which, or the foundation upon which, baptism is ad- 
ministered. In so far, now, as baptism has the Triune 
name as ground, mcana, and object, the combined sig- 
nification of eis may be partially explained by with 
reference to; more distinctly, however, tn the name 
- of: that is, upon the ground of this name, in the 
might of this name, as dedicated unto this name, or 
for this name. Meyer: ‘The name of the Father, 
etc., is to be the object of fuith, and the subject of 
confession.”” This expresses only the third concep- 
tion, and that but half. Upon the import of the 
name, sce Commentary on Matt. vi. 9 [p. 125].+ The 
name refers to each of the Persons of the Godhead. 
The plural form, 7a évéuara, would have pointed to 
Tritheism ; while the singular, in its distributive ap- 
plication to Father, Son, and Spirit, brings out in the 
one name the equality as well as the personality, of the 
three Divine Names in one name.{ In an emphatic 
sense, may it also be said, that 7d wvetpua Gyioy is 
a “distinctively Christian characteristicum of the 
Spirit” (John vii. 89). ; 


* (So also two distinguished modern English commenta- 
tors. AtLrogp tn /oc.: “It is unfortunate again here that 
our English Bibles do not give us the force of this els. 
It should have been ¢néo (as in Gal. Iii. 27) both here and tn 
1 Cor, x. 2, and wherever the expression {s used. It imports 
not only aeuljective recognition hereafter by the child of 
the truth implied in rd dyoua, x.7.A., but an objective ad- 
mission into the covenant of redemption—a putting on of 
Christ. Baptism is the contract of espousal (Eph. v. 26) 
between Christ and His Church. Our word ‘in’ being re- 
tained both here and in our formals of Baptism, it should al- 
ways he remembered that the sacramentul declaration ta 
contained in this word; that it answers (as Stior has well 
observed, Reden Jesu, vi. 902) to the rourd dori in the 
other sacrament.” Similarly Wordsworth, who otherwise 
adheres very clusely to ancient usage: “Not tn, but into; 
and not names (plural), but into the One name; 4. é, admit 
them by the sacrament of Baptism into the privileges and 
duties of fuith in, and obedience to, the name of tho one God, 
in three persons . . . and into participation of, and comman- 
fon witb, the divine nature.” Conant, on the other hand, 
retains and defends the Authorized Version in the name 
(though nut in the sense: by the authority of, but in refe- 
rence to), and denies that tnto the name gives the senee, and 
is admissible in English. But the Authorized Version ren- 


ders dco: €BaxricOnuer eis Xpiordy ‘Incovy, Rom. vi. 


' 8: “so many of us as were baptized info Jesus Christ,” the 


Barricua eis Odvarov, ver. 4: “baptism énéo death,” and 


eis Xpiotdy éBarrloOnre, Gal. iil. 27: “baptized into 
Christ.” Why not say then with equal propricty: to ba 
tize into the name of Christ, 4. ¢., into communion ard fel- 
lowship with Him and tho holy Trinity as revealed in the 
work of creation, redemption, and regeneratioM—P. 8. 

t (The name signifies the meaning and essence of the 
anbject as rereuled, the copy or expression of the being. In 
this case the name implies all that belongs to the manifesta- 
tion of the triune God ip the gospel, His Atles, attributes and 
works of creation, redemption, and sanctification. It is prob- 
able that Christ had reference also to His own baptism in 
Jordan, where all three persons of the Godhead revealed 
themselves.—P. 4 

+ (Meyer (p. 619, 5th ed. of 1864) thinks that, doctrinally, 
the singular 7d Svoua can be used neither in favor of the 
orthodox doctrine of the Trinity i is done by Basil, Jerome, 
Theophylact, and others), nor in favor of the Sabbellian 
view of a mere nominal! Trinity, since the singular signifies 
tho definite name of cach one of the three, so that eis 7d 
Gvoua must be supplied before rov viov and before Tov 
Gyiov wvevuarus, comp. Apoc. xiv. 1: 7d Svoua abroo 


wal 7d Svoua Tod warpds avvov. But he admits that the 
New Testament doctrine of the holy Trinity as the sum and 
substance of the whole Christian faith and confession ts pre- 
supposed and implied in the passage.—The old practice of a 
threefold immersion, which is first mentioned by Tertullian, 
is a venerable usage, but cannat be traced to the apostolic 


ye . is it at all required by the trinitarian formula—- 
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We must dissent from Meyer, when he maintains 
that the passage is “‘improperly termed the baptis 
mal formula,” assigning as reason that ‘‘ Jesus does 
not, assuredly, dictate the words which are to be em 
ployed in the administration of baptism. (No trace 
is to be found of the employment of these words by 
the Apostolic Church: compare rather the simple 
form eis Xg:ordy, Rom. vi. 3; Gal. iii. 27; Sawri(ea 
cis 7d Svopa X., Acts vill. 16; and éx) rg dvcuar: X., 
Acts ii. 88.) It is the telic import [or intention] of 
the baptismal act that is given in this expression. 
Consult Reiche, De Baptism. orig., etc., Gottingen, 
1816, p. 141. It was only at a later period that the 
baptismal formula was drawn up according to these 
words (see Justin. Apol. i. 61), just as was the bap- 
tismal confession of the three articles.”” But it is 
exactly this gradual development of the apostolical 
confession of faith which conducts us back to the 
germ, which we find here deposited in the New Tes- 
tament. <A baptism in the name of Christ is con- 
ceivable only when that confession was accompanied 
by the acknowledgment of the Father and the Holy 
Spirit; and this so-called “telic import’ points us 
back to the homogeneous foundation upon which 
that import rests. It is true, indeed, that the apos 
tolic age was not bound to formulas, as stiffand dead 
formulas. Otherwise, Meyer is right in defending, 
against the objections of de Wette, Strauss, and 
others, the historical truth of this direction of Christ. 
This is not the only instance in-which we have pre 
sented a more specially defined statement of the fun- 
damental doctrines of Christianity, and of the essen- 
tial points of the Christian confession (see 2 Cor. xiii 
18; 1 Tim. iii. 16; Tit. ii. 11, 18, ete.). [Comp. the 
Doctrinal Thoughts, below, sub No. 6.]} 

Ver. 20. Teaching them.—These words mark, 
on the one hand, the continuation of the apostolic . 
activity, after that uadyredvey and Barri¢ew had pre 
ceded ; upon the other, the course of the Christian, 
which should run on parallel to this activity. The 
statement concerning the new évroAf, John xiii. 34, 
which refers undoubtedly to the institution of the 
Holy Supper, shows us, that aLt THINGS commanded 
by Christ concentrate in the truth, and the spiritual 
observance of that Supper as necessarily following 
baptism and the establishment of the visible church. 
See the author's Leben Jesu, ii. 3, p. 1330. 

[We should not overlook that there is no «ai be- 
fore 3:3daKxovres, 80 that baptizing and teaching 
are not strictly codrdinate, as two successive acts 
and means of Christianizing the nations; but the 
teaching is 1 continuous process, which partly pre- 
cedes baptisnt, as a general exhibition of the gospel 
with the view to bring the adults to the critical turv- 
ing point of decision for Christ, and submission to 
His authority, and partly follows baptism, both in the 
case of adults and infants, as a thorough indoctrina- 
tion in the Christian truth, and the building up of the 
whole man unto the full manhood of Christ, the au- 
thor and finisher of our faith. Since the eleven apos- 
tles and other personal disciples of our Lord could 
neither baptize nor teach all nations, it is evident 
that He instituted here the office of a continuous and 
unbroken preacherhood (not pri in the Jewish 
or Romish sense) and teacherhood, with all ita duties 
and functions, its privileges and responsibilities ; and 
to this office He pledged His perpetual presence to 
the end of time, without the intermission of a single 
day or hour.—P. BT 

[All things, whatsoever I have commanded 
you.—The doctrines and precepts of Christ, nothing 
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ess and nothing more, are the proper subjects of 
Christian faith and practice, and constitute the genu- 
ine Christian tradition to be handed down from age 
to age, as distinct from those pseudo-Christian i- 
tions of men which were added to the gospel, as the 
pseudo-Jewish traditions of the Pharisees and elders 
were added to the Old Testament, and “made the 
word of God of none effect,” Matt. xv. 6.—P. 5.] 

And, lo.—Excitation and encouragement to ful- 
fil the apostolic commission, and the duties of the 
Christian life, which are here enjoined.* 

I am with you.—Not merely through the 
agency of the power which has been given Me, but 
still more in the other person of the Holy Spirit, or 
the Paracletos (John xiv. 16, 26, etc.), and in My 
own personal agency, through My word (John xiv. 
23) and sacrament (Matt. xxvi. 28). There is refer- 
ence also to their vital union to, and communion 
with, Him, in the might of His Spirit (John xiv. 20; 
xvi. 22), and of His life (John xv. 5). [Alford: ‘‘‘ 7. 
in the fullest sense: not the Divine Presence as dis- 
tinguished from the Humanity of Christ. His Hu- 
manity is with us likewise. The vine lives in the 
branches. ... The presence of Christ is part of the 
€360n above—the effect of the well-pleasing of the 
Father. So that the mystery of His name, éupayoutA, 

is fulfilled—God with us.”—P. §. 

[With you.—Wordsworth, like the Romish in- 
terpreters, erroneously conjines yueé’ Suav to the 
apostles and their successors in office. Let us 
quote Alford, also a ie pagan of the Episcopal 
Church,. against him: “To understand pe@ Sunday 
only of the apostles and their (?) successors, is to 
destroy the whole force of these most Weighty words. 
Descending even into literal exactness, we may see 
that d:3doKovres avrobs type wdvra 80a évere:Aduny 
dpiv, makes abrovs Ynto duets, as soon as they are 
peuabynrevuévor. The command is to the UnIversaL 
Cuurcu—to be performed, in the nature of things, 
by her ministers and teachers, the manner of appoint- 
ing which is not here prescribed, but to be learnt in 
the unfuldings of Providence recorded in the Acts 
of the Apostles, who by His special ordinance were 
the founders and first builders of that Church—but 
whose office, on that very account, precluded the idea 
of succession or renewal.” Ina general sense, how- 
ever, the apostolic office—the only one which Christ 
founded, but which was the fruitful germ of all other 
ministerial offices (the preabyterate and deaconate) 
—is truly and really continued, with all its necessary 
functions for the preservation and pro tion of the 
church, in the ministerial or pastoral office. In this 
passage the apostles and other disciples (there were, 
probably, more than five hundred in all, comp. 1 Cor. 
xv. 6) appear.as the representatives of the whole 
ministry of the gospel, and in a wider sense of the 
whole church over against the unchristian world, 
which is to be christianized by them. As the Saviour 
prayed not for the apostles alone, “‘ but for them also 
that shall believe on Him through their word, that 
they all may be one” (John xvii. 20, 21), 80 the 
promise of His abiding presence is to all ministers 
of the gospel and to the whole Church they repre- 
sent, Christ has abundantly proved, and daily 
proves, His blessed presence in non-episcopal, as 
well as episcopal churches, even where only two or 


#(So also Meyer. Alford gives the words: xa) I8ov, 
a different meaning which fs rather far fetched, by referri 


three humble disciples are assembled in His name 
(Matt. xviii. 20), and it is our duty and privilege, in 
the spirit of true evangelical catholicity, to acknowl- 
edge and revere the footprints of our Saviour in all 
ages and sections of Christendom, whether Greek, or 
Latin, or Anglican, or Protestant.—P. 8. 
Alway.*—The words: wdoas tas judpas, ev 
day, mark not only every year which will elapse ti 
the world’s end, as years of redemption, but also 
every day, even the darkest, as days of redemption. 
[Atrorp: “ All the appointed days—for they are . 
numbered by the Father, though by none but Him.” 
WorpswortH: “I shall never be absent from you a 
single day; I shall never be absent in any of the 
days of the greatest trial and affliction of the Church ; 
but I shall remain with her till the /as¢ day, when you 
will see Me again in bodily presence.”—P. S. } 
Unto the end of the world.—That is, until 
the completion or consummation of the secular won, 
or the period of time which comes to an end with the 
ia, and involves the end of the present world 


tself. Hence this fact is also included, that Christ ac- 


companies His own, when they go to the most remote 
boundaries of the world to preach the Gospel. [The 
word unto Gey) does not set a term to Christ’s pres- 
ence, but to His invisible and temporal presence, 
which will be exchanged for His visible and eernal 
presence at His last coming. Now Christ is with 
then when He shall appear in glory, we shall be 
Him where He is (John xvii. 24), and shall see Him 
as Heis (1 Johniii. 2). Comp. Bengel, who remarks to 
éws: ‘ enim nos erimus cum Domino."—P. 8.]} 

On account of this all-encompassing, this heaven- 
and-earth-including presence*of Christ, the fact of 
the personal ascension is omitted by our Evangelist, 
which is done also by John, as a point which is self- 
evidently comprehended in this omnipresence. [The 
fact itaplf of the ascension is clearly implied, not 
only in this verse, but also in other passages of this 
Gospel, as ch. xxii. 44; xxiv. 830; xxv. 14, 81; xxvi. 
64.—P. 8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 

1. The mountain in Galilee—The appearance of 
the risen Lord upon this mountain recalls in its every 
part the transfiguration upon the mountain in Perma, 
and also Peter’s confession, which’ preceded that 
transfiguration. Hence itis, it seems to us, that Rra- 
dition has connected the second event with the first, 
in regard to the locality, and has named Mount Ta- 
bor as the scene of the ration. Upon this 
occasion we have a repetition of both the solemn 
confession and the transfiguration. The two scenes 
agree in kind, but this present one surpasses in de- 
There, Peter confessed: ‘‘ Thou art Christ, the 

Bon of the living God;” here, a disciple-band of 
more than five hundred believers fall in adoration at 
the feet of the risen Lord. There, Christ confirmed 
Peter’s confession, as a revelation from the Father; 
here, He declares: ‘‘ All power is given unto Me in 
heaven and on earth.” There, He proclaimed the 
institution of His Church eve upon the foun- 
dation of this confession; here, He appoints His dis- 
ciples apostles unto all nations, while these nations 
were to take the place of the disciples (ua@nretcare), 
He institutes holy baptism, and recalls the more 


n 
them to the ascenston, the manner of which is not related * panke: alle Tage, ali the days, which is the Uteral 


by Matthew.—P. 8.] 


on.—P. 8.} 
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special institution of the ministerial (¢eaching) office 
(John xx. 21), and of the Holy Supper (see above, 
Ezxeg. Notes).—And as He made manifest, upon the 
Mount of Transfiguration, His connection with the 
heavenly world of spirits, and with the entire past 
of God’s kingdom (Moses and Elijah), so He certifies 
here His connection with the entire future of God’s 
kingdom, His eternal presence in the Church im this 
world, by means of these words: “Lo, I am with 
you every day till the completion of the gon, of the 
world’s course and time.” 

2. When Matthew mentions in this passage only 
the Eleven, he will merely mark them out as the 
leaders 6f the Galilean disciple-procession, but in no 
sense as thoge to whom the institutions of the glorified 
Lord were exclusively entrusted. Gerlach is of the 
opinion, that the principal, the predominating thought 
with Matthew, was the office of public teacher ; ‘‘ and 
hence it is that all the appearances of our Lord, 
which were enjoyed by different parties, are omitted.” 
But Matthew reports even an appearance of Jesus 
unto the women. If Matthew here records (as Ger- 
lach himself admits) the same meeting of Jesus with 
the disciples which is mentioned by Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 
6, it follows that the Lord himself here committed His 
formal institutions and commissions to the whole as- 
sembled Church, with the Apostles at her head, just 
as He at a later date poured out His Spirit upon the 
whole assembled Church. And from this, then, we 
argue, that, according to the law of Christ, the apos- 
tolic office and the Church are not two divided sec- 
tions, In the commission to teach and to baptize, 
the apostolical community is one, a united apostolate, 
involving the Church, or, a united Church, including 
the Apostles. In this unity we may unquestionably 
mark the distinction between the leader and the led, 
which comes out in a more positive way in the en- 
trustment to the Apostles of the official keys (Matt. 
xvi. 19; xviii 18; John xx. 2!). But that is an 
organic contrast, arising from, and conditioned by, 
the unity of the apostolic communion (1 Cor. v. 4). 

8. The declaration of Christ: ‘* All power,” etc., 
and His command to baptize into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, etc., as also the fact that He 
received the adoring homage of His disciples, show 
clearly that He nresented Himself not only in the 
majesty of His exalted humanity, but also in the 
brightness of His divinity. In the words: “is given 
unto Me,” there is, undoubtedly, emphasis laid upon 
His mediatorial relationship, which is frequently illus- 
trated by the Apostle (1 Cor. xv. 28; Eph. i 20; 
Phil. ii. 9 f£); but, at the same time, with equal dis- 
tinctness is the homoousia (or co-equality) of Christ 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit expressed in the 
second name of the baptismal formula. Under the 
old economy, the predominant reference in all the 
divine government was to the glorification of the 
Father; under the new economy, to that of the Son; 
while, in the final completion, the Father shall be 
glorified with the Son in the glorification of the Holy 
Spirit. 

: 4. It is manifest that the kingdom which Christ 
here describes is not only a regnum gratia, but also 
a kingdom of power, and a kingdom of glory; but it 
does not manifest itself as three distinct kingdoms, 
but the power which He manifests is subservient to 
the interests of the kingdom of grace, and the King- 
dom of grace finds its end and completion in the 


oo of glory (see the author’s Positive Dogma- 
5. That the Anabaptists appeal for their views 


without sufficient reason to ver. 19, has been oftea 
enough pointed out (see the Kreg. Notes). But, upon 
the other hand, it is clearly presu in paéyree 
gare, that persons are to be induced to be baptized 
by the use of gospel means, not by forcible conver- 
sion,—are not to be made catechumens by compal- 
sion; and also, that baptism can be administered to 
children really only upon the ground of a truly Chris- 
tian family, or at least of a god-parentship (sponsor 
ship) which represents spiritually such a family. Oz 
the baptism of children, consult W. Hoffmann: 
5, age iiber Taufe und Wiedertaufe ; Culmann- 
WwW Bewandiniss hat es mit der Taufe? Straws 
burg, 1847; the writings of Marrensen, Rupe.eacs, 
etc. [Comp. also, on the pado-Baptist side of the 
question: P. Scuarr: History of the Apostolie Church, 
New York ed. 1853, § 142, 143, pp. 569-531; 
P. Scuarr: History of the Christian Church of the 
First Three Centuries, New York, 1859, p. 1223 ££; 
W. Watt (Episcopalian): The History of Infant 
Baptiem, 2d ed., Oxford, 1844, 4 vols. ; Samcex 
MItier (Presbyterian): Infant Baptism Scriptural 
and Reasonable, etc., Philad., 1840; W. Nasr (Meth- 


being an Appendix to 
Gospel of Matthew, New York, 1860, and also 
separately printed by the Am. Bible Union, New 
York, 1861.—P. S.] 

6. In (into) the name—As we saw before, the 
name is not the essence itself, but the expression, the 
manifestation of the essence, among those of God's 
intelligent creatures who name the name. So then, 
In (into) the name (eis rd Svoua) of the Triune, signi- 
fies: 1. The ground; (a) objectively: according to 
His revelation, under His authority, by reason of His 
command, and agreeably to His institution ; (6) sub- 
jectively: upon the confession of thisname. 2. The 
means ; (a) objectively: into the revelation of His 
name as the spiritual element; (5) subjectively: for 
the revelation of His name in the actual confession. 
3. The object ; (a) objectively: for the glorification 
of the Triune name in the subject baptized ; (6) sub- 
jectively: for the happiness* of the baptized in the 
Triune name. ll the significations are combined m, 
and expressed by els 7d Svoma. Gerlach says: “To 
do something in the name of God, means, not only: 
u His commission, but to do it in such a manper 
that the power and being of God Himeclf shall ap 
pear as working in the transaction. Thus: to bles 
in the name of the Lord (2 Sam. vi. 18; Ps. cxxix. 
8); to adjure one in the name of the Lord (1 Kings 
xxii. 16); to curse one (2 Kings ii. 24); above all, 
to pray in Jesus’ name (John xvi. 23).” The person 
baptized is, accordingly, “fully committed unto the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit—consecrated 


* (In German: sur Beseligung, which the Edinb. edition 
misrenders: to seal, as if igung were the same with 
Versiegelung ! The objective end of baptism (and of se 
is the glory of God, the subjective end the happiness 
salvation of the persons baptized be ob ie them intc 
the communion with God. The Westminster Catechism 
combines the two in the first question: “ What is the chief 
Ae 7 man? To glorify God and to enjoy Him forever. - 

. 8. 
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made over to experience the blessing, the redeeming 
and sanctifying influences, of each of the three Per- 
sons; hence, also, he is even named by the name of 
the Lord (Isa, xliii. 7; lxiii, 19; Jer. xv. 16).” 
Baptism is, after the analogy of the circumcision, 
& covenant transaction, more particularly the dedica- 
tory covenant transaction, the sacrament of regene- 
ration, to which the Lord’s Supper corresponds, as 
the completed covenant act, as the sacrament of sanc- 
tification. Baptism represents the birth, the Supper 
- the Lassie? manifestation of Christianity. Conbidered 
in this light, however, we must bring out prominent- 
ly these three points: (1) God in this covenant is its 
author, who invites, reconciles, lays down conditions, 
and that all the vows and performances of men are to 
rest upon God’s promises. (2) The promises of God 
are promises and assurances of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, in which the personal Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, specializing and individual- 
izing the Gospel, makes Himself over, with all His 
own peculiar gifts, to each individual subject of bap- 
tism; the Father, with the blessing of creation and 
regeneration; the Son, with the blessing of history, 
i. ¢., of salvation; the Holy Spirit, with the blessing 
of His life and of the (entire) Church. This promise 
contains the assurance of the paternal guardianship 
and blessing of God, of the grace and merit of Christ, 
of the consolation, illumination, and direction of the 
Holy Spirit. But all this under the condition of the 
subject’s own personal appropriation and application. 
(3) And in accordance with this, we must direct at- 
tention to the vows presented to thé Father, the Son, 
and the Spirit. In the case of children, these vows 
are made by parents or god-parents (sponsors); and 
where these guarantees are entirely wanting, there is 
the limit of Christian infant baptism. 
1. In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
- of the Holy Spirit.— This e is the chief proof 
of the doctrine of the Trinity. (1) These three must 
be subjects distinct from one another, and true per- 
sons, especially because 7d Syvoua is never,in the en- 
tire Bible used of abstractis, of qualities, but only of 
true persons. (2) They must be equal, consequently 
divine persons, because they are placed upon an 
oquality, and because like reverence is claimed for 
each. Even Julian the Apostate acknowledged the 
force of this passage, and accused the Christians of 
being polytheists.” So Heubner. This taunt is to 
be avoided by our showing no favor to the vulgar 
conception of three distinct Divine beings and indi- 
viduals, and by holding fast to three personal dis- 
tinctions in the one divine being. For more exact 
details, see the works upon systemati¢ theology. We 
would only add, that the doctrine of the Trinity is to 
be regarded as the fundamental, theological doctrine 
of Christianity, to which the sotertological doctrines 
of election, of the atonement, and the Church corre- 


nd. ; 
ss It should be added, that the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity not rest, by any means, merely on the few 
dicta probantia which teach it directly and expressly, 
us the baptismal formula, the apostolic benediction, 
2 Cor. xiii. 13, and the doubtful passage on the three 
witnesses in heaven, 1 John v. 7 (comp. besides Matt. 
iii, 16, 17; 1 Pet. L 2; Rev. i. 4, 5), but still more 
on facts, on the whole Scripture revelation of God as 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit in the three great works 
of creation, redemption, and sanctification. From 
this Trinity of revelation (economical eee! we 
justly infer the Trinity of essence (ontological Trin- 
ity), since God reveals Himself as He actually is, and 
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since there can be no contradiction between His char. 
acter and His works. Moreover, every one of the 
many passages which separately teach either the divin- 
ity of our Saviour, or the divinity of the Holy Spirit, 
viewed in connection with the fundamental Scripture 
doctrine of the unity of the Godhead, proves, indi- 
rectly, also the doctrine of the holy Trinity. Hence 
you caanot deny this fundamental doctrine without 
either running into Tritheism, or into Deism, without 
destroying either the divine unity, or the divinity of 
Christ and the Holy Spirit, and thereby undermin- 
ing the whole work of redemption and sanctifica- 
tion.—P. 8. ] 

8. Institution of the Church.—With this apos- 
tolic commission, and with the institution of bap- 
tism, which had been preceded by that of the Sup- 
per and of the ministerial office, and by the presen- 
tation of the “keys,” the institution of the Church . 
is finished, as regards her elements. This can be 
doubted only, when we ignore that the essence of 
the Christian Church consists in the communion of 
the word and the sacraments of Christ, that the word 
calls the Church into beipg, that baptism is the 
foundation, and the communion in a more special 
sense is the manifestation, of the Church. The doubt 
whether Christ Himself founded the Church, originat- 
ed with those who sought the nature of the Church 
in her policy, or external social organization and 
constitution ; as, ¢. g., J. H. Bohmer, G. J. Plank 
(Geschichte der christlichen Cesellschaftsver fassung, 
ip. 17. We may notice in passing, that the germs — 
of Baur’s “ Ebinioten Hypothese” are to be found 
p. 9. in this book). The evangelical history teaches 
us that the institution of the Church arose first grad- | 
ually, that the institution was announced and pre- 
pared for in the word éxxAnoia, Matt. xvi. 18; was 
decided by the fact of Christ’s death and resurrec- 
tion; and completed, when the Spirit was poured 
out at Pentecost. Then it was that the organism of 
the Church, which the Lord had gradually formed, 
received the quickening Spirit. 

9. The resurrection as the Lord's exaltation.— 
Because Matthew and John do not record the ascen- 
sion, some have drawn conclusions from this silence 
adverse to the reality of the ascension. These de- 
ductions rest upon two essential errors. The first 
error concerns the character of the evangelical writ- 
ings: the Evangelists are held to have been chron- 
iclers, who relate all they know of Jesus. But we 
have already shown how far they surpassed these de- 
mands; that each Evangelist viewed his materials, 
and arranged them, influenced by a conception of the 
Lord’s glory peculiar to himself, and according to 
one plastic, fundamental thought. But far below a 
proper appreciation of the Gospels as this error lies, 
equally far below a proper appreciation of the resur- 
rection of Christ, in its full, eternal significance, does 
the second error lie. Some, in accordance with the 
low belief of the Middle Ages, have conceived the resur- 
rection to have been a kind of awaking, on the Lord’s 
part, unto a life in this world similar to that of Laza- 
rus, 80 that possibly He might have died again. Then 
the ascension came in, as the second, entirely new, 
and in fact much greater miracle, and decided the 
matter then, and only then. This may be the view 
of monks of the Middle Ages, but it is not the view 
of the Apostolic Church. According to the true con- 
ception, the ascension is essentially implied in the 
resurrection. Both events are combined in the one 
fact of Christ’s exaltation. The resurrection is the 
root and the beginning of the ascension ; the ascen- 
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sion ia the blossom and crown of the resurrection. | Transfiguration ; ( 


Hence the Apostolic writings take the ascension al- 
ways for granted (Acts ii. 31, 38; v. 81; vii. 55; 
Eph. i. 20; ii. 6; iv. 8; Phil. ii. 6-10; 1 Tim. iii. 
16; 1 Pet. iii. 82), The ascension is as really pre- 
supposed by John (vi. 62; * xx. 17) and by Matthew 
xxvi. ye it is distinctly related by Mark and 
uke. The Lord did not return again after His res- 
urrection into this present life; and yet quite as lit- 
tle did He, as a simple, spiritual existence, enter into 
the unseen world. He has become through the res- 
urrection, which was at the same time transforma- 
tion, the first-fruits of the new spiritual human life 
of glorified humanity ; hence is He the Prince of the 
ble and the invisible worlds, which find here the 
point of union (Eph. i. ov But this life, as 
its essence, is the heavenly life; and, as reg its 
character, the entrance into that estate was accord- 
ly the beginning of the ascension. We cannot 
indeed say (with Kinkel), that the early Church iden- 
tified the resurrection and the ascension ; or, that the 
latter occurred upon the first day of the resurrection ; 
or, that there was a succession of ascensions. The 
resurrection marks the entrance into the heavenly 
sta‘e ; the ascension, into the heavenly sphere. With 
the first, the manner of His former intercourse with 
the disciples ceased, and was replaced by His mirac- 
ulous appearances ; with the last, His visible inter 
course with the disciples generally ceased, to give 
lace to the sending of the Paraclete, the Holy Spirit. 
is the reason why the ascension presents a sad 
side as well as a joyful, being the departure of Jesus 
from the earth. It is both Good Friday and Easter. 
By it the Church of Christ is marked out as both a 
Church of the cross and a Church of the crown, and 
enters upon a course of conflict which lasts from 
Pentecost to the second Advent. Christ's ascension 
is accordingly His proper glorification, as the resur- 
rection His transformation. Nevertheless, the unity 
of the exaltation of Christ predominates to such a 
degree in the apostolic view, that the final ascension 
is taken for granted by the Apostles. John sees the 
image of the ascension in this, that Christ will con- 
tinue to live in the Petrine and Johannean type of 
the Church; Matthew in this, that He will be with 
His own till the completion of the world, hence omni- 
eae His people in His majesty, as regards 
th time and space. Such a spiritual dynamic om- 
nipresence of Christ is conceivable only upon the pre- 
condition of the ascension. That “the feast of the 
Ascension did not make its appearance until a late 
period ” (Gerlach), is to be explained by the fact, 
that originally the forty days of the glorification of 
Christ made up one continuous festival. Then the 
ascension rose just in proportion as the festival of 
the Forty Days sank. Upon the corporeality of the 
risen Saviour, see Lange’s Leben Jesu, ii. 8, p. 1750. 
In that work, we have considered connectedly the 
conceptions of transformation and glorification, as is 
usually done; and this is so far justifiable, as trans- 
formation is the basis of glorification. But the lat- 
ter, which is the fully developed bloom of trans- 
formation, does not fully manifest itself till Christ’s 
appearance uppn the mountain in Galilee, and till the 
ascension. 
10. Matthew's three sacred mountains: (J) The 
Mount of the Seven Beatitudes; (2) the Mount of 


* (Ver. 22 isa pencng error of the original falthfully re- 
Produces in the nb. edition, which adds other errors, as 
t. xxvi. 24, instead of 64, etc.—P. 8.] 


8) the Mount of the great Resur 
rection-festival. (De Wette: The self-inauguration 
of Jesus,—Transfiguration,—Farewell.) 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The revelation of our risen Lord in the great con 
tion of the disciplea upon the mountain: 1. The 
esfival which succeeded the Palm-entry, after they 
had been scattered. 2. The festival which preceded 
the feast of Pentecost, when they became perfectly 
united. 8. The festival of Easter in its complete 
form.—How great the gain when we believingly re 
pair to the place where the Lord has commanded us 
to go: 1. Inthe Lord’s house ; 2. at the Lord’s table; 
8. before the Lord’s throne.—The believing Church 
is constituted by its appearance before the Lord: 1. 
It is only the appearance before the Lord which 
makes a true Church; the appearance before men 
can form only a picture of a Church, or a party. 2. 
The appearance before the Lord truly unites the 
everlasting Church.—The Easter Church, kneeling 
before her Lord, receives His Easter blessing: 1. 
The kn Church.. 2. The Easter blessing: (a) 
the most blessed assurance that His royal glory is 
her shield and salvation ay, the most extensive com- 
mission unto all the w with His salvation; (¢) 
the solemn assurance of His presence and His con- 
duct to the end of the world.—How Christ replies to 
doubters in His Church: 1. By a reference to His 
unbounded power; 2. by the institution of His un- 
bounded Church ; 8. by the assurance of His ever- 
abiding presence.—The believing Church participates 
in the glory of her glorified Lord: 1. She shares His 
might, in the guardianship and blessing which she 
experiences; 2. she: shares His fulnesa of grace, in 
the office she discharges ; 3. she shares His victory, 
in the assurance received by her.—The risen Saviour 
in His majesty: 1. In His royal glory; 2. in His di- 
vine glory ; 3. in the glory of His victory.—All pow 
erin heaven and upon earth united in the Lord for 
His people.—Jesus’ omnipotence, an omnipotence of 
and an omnipotence of judgment. — The 
Church’s institution and commission is one: 1. The 
institution, a commission; 2. the commission, an in- 
stitution.—Holy baptism, as the foundation of Christ's 


‘Church: 1. The pre-condition, catechumens who 


have been won by the gospel; 2. its meaning, the 
covenant grace of the Triune God; 38. its object, the 
holy communion and its blessing.—Baptism in the 
name of the Triune God, the celebration of a personal 
covenant: 1. THe promises of God, Father, Son, and 
Spirit, unto the baptized; 2. the vows of the bap 
tized, in which he yields and binds himself unto the 
Father, Son, and Spirit.—Baptism, the gospel in its 
special application to the subject of baptism.—The 
right of psedo-baptism: 1. The Lord’s title to the 
children of Christians ; 2. the Christian children’s title 
to the Lord.—The sanctification of paedo-baptism.— 
The doctrine of the holy Trinity in its practical sig- 
nificance: 1. A threefold gospel; 2. a threefold Chris- 
tian calling; 8. a threefold creation and summons 
unto 8 spiritual life.—The religion of the Trinity and 
the religion of the Spirit are one.—Christ’s servants 
should teach others what Christ has commanded, 
not command others what Christ has taught.—The 
blessing of the risen Lord unto His people: 1. Near 
all and with all; 2. every day, upon every way; 3 
till the world’s end; 4. and till the world ia per 


| fected. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 16-20. 
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Starke:—Man must contribute his part; then 
will God meet him with His promises.—But some 
doubted. Because they were so tardy in believing, 
we may receive their testimony as so much more 
trustworthy.—Js given Me: This is a divine, eternal 
power,—the foundation of the gospel, the ministerial 
office,—the ground of our responsibility to obey His 
commandments, of the baptismal covenant, and of 
His gracious presence in the Church.—This is the 
greatest loss, both at the appearance and the begin- 
ning of piety, in very many souls, that they will not 
deny their own strength, and cast themselves down at 
Christ’s feet.—The boundless power and exaltation 
of Jesus Christ, the ground of faith and all consola- 
tion, from which we must obtain the victory over 
sin, death, the devil, hell, and the world.—Hitherto 
ye have been my disciples and scholars ; but now ye 
are to become masters and teachers, and are to make 
disciples of others.—The preaching of the gospel, 
along with these attestations, is a precious and in- 
comparable fruit of the death and resurrection of 
Christ.—To preach and administer the sacraments, 
are the chief duties of the New Testament minister, 
Acts iv. 6.—Teaching them to observe, Heb. vi. 1, 2; 
2 Tim. iii. 15, 16.—To these duties belongs also the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper.—Zevstus: It is not 
enough to be baptized, but there is likewise demand- 
ed a holy zeal, to live after the baptismal covenant, 
and to walk blameless, 1 Pet. iii. 21.—Quesnel: A 
preacher’s true fidelity consists in this, that he 
preaches nothing but what he has learned from Je- 
sus Christ.—Believest thou His promise, then canst 
thou in Him and Rete Him easily overcome all 
things.—[ Quesnel adds this concluding prayer to his 
practical Com. on Matthew : Be Thou therefore with 
us always, O Lord, to be our light, our strength, and 
our consolation. Be with Thy Church, to be her 
steadfastness, her protection, and her holiness, Amen. 
—P.S. 

Liss :—Christ even in His human nature is the 
administrator of the divine laws over men, yea, over 
all creatures.—I have been baptized; the pledge of 
God’s grace unto me.—Baptism is an incorporation 
into the body of Christ, which is governed by His 
Spirit. 

J Gerlach :—They worshipped Him. That belief 
in the divinity of Christ, which was partly slumber- 
ing during His state of humiliation, is awakened in 
all, as with one blow, through this miraculously im- 
posing view of the risen Saviour.—Acknowledgment 
of repentance and of faith, even when it was not yet 
associated with a clear knowledge concerning the 
Lord’s person and teaching, was deemed sufficient by 
the Apostles to justify baptism, Acts ii. 41; viii. 12, 
87; ix. 19; x. 47, 48; xvi. 33; xix. 5.—Unto the 
end of the world ; i. ¢., till the new world appcars, 
in which God’s kingdom is manifested in its glory. 
Their administration of baptism and their teaching 
were accordingly to be accompanied and blessed 
by His omnipresent, everywhere mighty, efficient 

ower. 

J Heubner :—The authority of the Father contin- 
ues, but He' performs everything through the Son 
(and for the Son).—Thereupon rests also the obliga- 
tion to worship Christ.—The Lord sends to His sub- 
jects.—Christ declares here distinctly the universal- 
ity of His Church.* It was His own clear will to be 


*(Ths universality or catholicity of the Church, which 
unfolds itself gradually in the missionary work, is {implied in 
the words: “Make disciples of al nations.” The Edinb. 
edition renders Aligemeinhet? seiner Kirche by * equality 


@ universal Saviour.—By the ordinance of Christ, 
baptism has the divine sanction for all times and 
peoples.—Teach them all things. Nothing is to be 
made obsolete. Nothing is contained in Christ’s law 
which was merely a toleration of an error of the 
times.—J am with you: The most glorious word of 
consolation at parting. The most sublime conclusion 
of the gospel: 1. For all Christians unto all time. 
2. The import of this promise. With His Spirit, and 
His actual manifestation of power.—Christ shall be 
preached to all in their own time, even in the other 
world.—-The revelation of the glory of Jesus on 
parting from His Apostles and His Church. 

Braune :—Previously, Christ bad appeared sud- 
denly, unexpectedly; now He makes a special ap- 
pointment with them.—In Galilee, the despised prov- 
ince, He had the most friends.—Christ is the Lord 
of the visible and invisible Church, of the Church 
militant and triumphant.—[ Rieger :] Some doubted : 
wonder not that in thy case, too, faith is a constant 
subjugation of unbelief.—In flaming hearts, the light 
of conviction must kindle.—Js given Me. With joy- 
ous assurance He awaited His departure. He had 
won 80 few, and His task embraced all peoples, all 
times, Eph. 1. 20, 23.—If He is busy and efficient at 
creation, much more is He at regeneration.—The 
first disciples, Christians,-became missionaries, mes- 
sengers of salvation, as soon as the Church was found- 
ed at Pentecost. Upon that first feast of Pentecost, 
there were three thousand Christians ; at the end of 
the first century, five hundred thousand; under the 
first Christian ruler, Constantine the Great, about 
ten millions ; in the eighth century, some thirty mil- 
lions ; at the era of the Reformation, nearly one hun- 
dred millions; and now, well nigh two hundred mil- 
lions.* — Missionaries from England and Ireland 
brought the gospel to Germany.}—The missionary 
work is the duty for the Church. There are still 
eight hundred millions who have not the gospel ; one 
hundred and sixty millions Mohammedans, ten mil- 
lions Jews, six hundred and thirty millions heathen.t 
—Missions are now beginning to receive from the 
Church that attention they demand. Oh, if it were 
only held fast: Go ye, preach the gospel/ Many 
act as if the Redeemer said, the Con/fession.—[ Rie- 
ger :| The preaching of the gospel is an address 
made in Christ’s name unto the whole world: it has 
not to do with an emendation of the Jewish religion, 
nor with an elevation of heathen morality, nor with 
the establishment of civil rights; but it is a gospel 
of the kingdom, a proclamation that Jesus is the 


of His ane which gives no sense at all in this connec- 
tion.—P. 8. 

* According to the calculation of Dr. Dioterici in Ber- 
lin, made In 1859, the number of Christians amounts to 
835,000.000.—P. 8 


+ (Germany is substitated for the original to us (i. 4, 
Germans), which the Edinb. edition thoughtlessly retained. 
Germany gave to England, in the fifth contury, its Anglo- 
Saxon population, which was subsequently christianized by 
missionaries from Rome (Angustine and his thirty compan- 
fons sent out by Gregory I., a. p. 596); England sent a fow 
centuries luter the gospel to the Continent, mainly through 
Winfried or Boniface, “the apostle of Germany; and Ger- 
many discharged the debt by giving to England, jndirectly at 
least, the Protestant Reformation, in the sixteenth century. 
In America bath nationalities meet In the nineteonth cen- 
tury to coalesce into one on the ground of their common 
Protestant Christianity.—P. 8.] ; 

{According to Dieterici’s calculation the religious sta- 
tistics of the world-in 1859 stood as follows: 


Heathens.......cccccccsnececs ,000,000 
Mohammedans........ceceees 160,000,000 

JOWS cnc Kciewceedsess ease wees 5,000, 
Christians........sccecccesses 835,000,000—P. 5.] 
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Lord ; a gospel of glory, that the Son of God hath 
appeared and taken away the power from death, and 
from the subjection unto vanity, beneath which the 
whole creation groaneth, etc.—Baptism. Immersion, 
which signifies the death and burial of sinful human- 
ity, became an sion to signify the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit for the soul’s renewal, or a eprink- 
ling to indicate purification and dedication, sanctifi- 
cation of heart and life; the external mode may 
change (but still the idea must obtain the same depth, 
Rom. vi. 4, viz., to be baptized into the death of 
Christ to a new life). — Baptism is the sacrament 
through which one becomes a Christian.—Lo, J am 
with you: Ile is not coming, He is here: 1. He is 
with weak and strong; 2. in battle as in victory; 3. 
in life and in death; 4. in time and eternity.—Here 
Jesus is with us in His word, there we shall be with 
Him in His glory.— Uhle : What the exalted Son of 
man in His exaltation is unto men: 1. What do His 
friends possess in Him? He is, (a) their royal Bro- 
ther ; (5) their eternal High-Priest ; (c) their almighty 
Protector ; (d) the unfailing Accomplisher of their 
ads am 2. What do His enemies possess in Him ? 

e is, (a) their almighty King; (5) an omniscicnt 
Witness; (c) a patient Forbearer; (d) a righteous 
Judge.— Ahifeld: The last will of our Lord Jesus 
Christ: 1. Believe on the Risen One; 2. extend the 
Church ; 3. console thyself with the Lord’s gracious 
assistance.—Heubner : The everlasting endurance of 
the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 

[Martnew Henry :—Alvway, i. ¢., all days, every 
day. I will be with you, on Sabbath days, on week 
days, fair days and foul days, winter days and sum- 
mer days. There is no day, no hour of the day, in 
which our Lord Jesus is not present with His 
churches and His ministers ; if there were, that day, 
that hour, they were undone. The God of Israel, the 
Saviour, is sometimes a God that hideth Himself (Isa. 


% 


xl. 15), but never a God that absenich Himelf; 
sometimes in the dark, but never at a distance.— With 
you: 1, With you and your lace 6 : the divine 
power of the Scriptures continues to the end of time; 
2. with you and your successors: all the ministers of 
the Apostles, all to whom the commission extends to 
baptize and to teach; [3. with you and all true die 
ciples, comp. Matt. xviii. 20].—Curysostom :—Ls, I 
am with you alway, etc. As much as to say: Tell 
Me not of the difficulty of all these things, seeing I 
am with you, who can make all things easy. A like 
promise He often made to the prophets of the 0. T., 
to Jeremiah, who pleaded his youth ; to Moses and 
to Ezekiel, when they would have shunned the office 
imposed upon them. The promise is not to the Apos- 
tles only, who were not to continue till the end of the 
world, but with them to all who shall believe after 
them. He says this to the faithful as one body.—P. 
ScuarF:—The unbroken succession of Christ’s life 
through all ages of Christendom (or, the true doctrine 
of the apostolic succession): 1. A glorious fact; 2 
an irresistible evidence of Christianity ; 3. an unfailing 
source of strength and eficouragement to the believer. 
—Christ’s presence with His people : 1. In the Holy 
Spirit, who reveals Christ to us and unites us to Him; 
2. in the Church which is His body, the fulness of ~ 
Him that filleth all in all; 3. in His word; 4. in His 
sacraments, especially the Lord’s Supper, where He 
offers Himself to the believer as his spiritual food; 
5. in the hearts of believers, who live in Him as He 
in them, the hope of glory.—Christ’s omnipresence 
in the Church: 1. Its nature: (a) spiritual real; (4) 
divine-human; (c) mediatorial and saving; 2. its 
warning ; 3. its comfort in life and in death— 
Christ’s presence with His members on earth till His 
coming; their presence with Him in heaven, where 
they shall see Him as He is, to glorify and enjoy Him 
forever.—P. 8.] 


ADDENDA. 


BY THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 


Tue Sinaitic Manuscript of the Bible, which Professor Tischendorf rescued from the obscurity of the 
Convent of St. Catharine on Mount Sinai, and carefully edited in two editions in 1862 and 1863,* two years 
after the issue of the third edition of Dr. Lange’s Commentary on Matthew, has been carefully com- 
pared in preparing the American edition of this work from Chapter VIII. to the close of the Gospel of 
Matthew. I thought I was the first to do so, but just before I finished the last pages of this volume, 
I found that Baumlein, in his Commentary on the Gospel of St. John,t and Meyer, in the fifth edition 
of his Commentary on Matthew, both of which appeared in 1864, had preceded me, at least in print. 
No critical scholar can ignore this manuscript hereafter. For it is the only complete, and perhaps the oldest 
of all the uncial codices of the Bible, or at least of the same age and authority as the celebrated Vatican 
Codex (which is traced by some to the middle of the fourth century), and far better edited by the German 
Protestant Professor, Tischendorf, than the latter was by the Italian Cardinal, Angelo Mai. In the absence 
of a simpler mark agreed upon by critics (the proposed designation by the Hebrew » has not yet been 
adopted, and is justly objected to by Tregelles and others on the ground of typographical inconvenience), I 
introduce it always as Cod. Sin., and I find that Dr. Meyer in the fifth edition does the same. As I could 
not procure a copy of the printed: edition of this Codex till I had finished the first seven chapters, I now 
complete the critical part of the work by adding its more important readings in the first seven chapters 
where they differ from the textus receptus, on which the authorized English, as well as all the older Protestant 
Versions of the Greek Testament are substantially based. 


~ © Novem Testauentoum Suvarrioum, sive Novum Testamentam cum Epistola Barnabe et Fragmentis Pastoris 
(Herme). Ex Codtce Sinaitico auspiciis Alexandri IL, omnium Russiarum imperatoris, ex tenebris protracto orbique 
litteraram tradito accurate descripsit ANorHeus Fripericus ConsTaNTinus Tiscuxnpoer, theol, et phil. Dr., ete ete. 
Lipeire, 1868. The text Is arranged in four columns and covers 148 folios; the learned Prolegomena of the editor Ixxxi 
folios. There is besides a magnificent photo-litbographed fac-simile edition of the whole Sinaitic Bible, published at the ex- 
pense of the Empcror of Russia, in 4 volumes (8 for the Old and 1 for the Now Tostament, the latter In 14S folios), under 
the title: BrsLiozum Coprx Sinarricus Perzororiranus. Auspiciis augustissimis imperatoris Alexandri II. ed. Const. 
Tischendorf. Petropoll, 1862. A copy of this rare edition I have also consulted occasionally, in the Astor Library of New 
York. For faller information on this important Codex (in the words of Tischendorf: “omntum codicum unciclium solus 
integer omniumaque antiquissimus”), we must refer the reader to the ample Prolegomena of Trscrenporr, also to an. 
article of H1LGEnvFELD in his Zeitschrift fir wissenschaftliche Theologte, vol. vil. (1864), p. 74 £2 (who is disposed to assign 
it to a somewhat later age), and to Sornivenen’s_treatise, which I have not seen. 

+ Hengstenberg, in his Commentary on John, concladed in 1868, pays no attention whatever to this Codex, and is very 
defective in a critical point of view. 
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Cu. I. 6.—Cod. Sin. omits the second 6 Bac- 
Aeus, the king, after David. See 
Commentary, Crit. Note 1 on p. 48. 

v. 18.—Cod. Sin. sustains yéveois, birth, 


saw (as in the Eng. Ver.), for «Spor, 
they found (Vulg.: tnveneruni). 

v. 18.—Cod. Sin. omits @pijivos «ai, lamen- 
tation and, before xAavOmds, weep 


nativiy (B.,C., P., 8, Z., etc. Lach- 
mapn, Tischendorf, Alford) for the lect. 
rec. yéyynors, Which may easily 
have arisen from é¢yévvnce and éyev- 
viOn, and as appearing to suit the con- 
nection better (partus modus), comp. 
Meyer, in the fifth ed, p. 43. But 
Christ’s origin was not properly a be- 
getting, engendering, y évvnoss (from 
yevvdw) ; and hence y¢vears is pref- 
erable both for internal and external 
reasons. Comp. Luke i. 14: éw) rj 
yevéoes attov, which is better sup- 


ing. So all the critical editors. The 
text. rec. seems to be enlarged from the 
Septuagint. 


Ca. IT. 3.—8:a noaov, through Isaiah, instead of 


iad ‘Healov, by Isaiah. The reading 
3id is sustained also by Codd. B,, C., 
D., Syr., Sahid., 4th., Vulg., Griesb., 
Lachm., Tischend., Alf., and is more 
correct; for the word was spoken by 
the Lord through Isaiah (a Domino 
per, as Irenseus has it) Hence insert 


in text on p. 67 after by: [through, 
8. d]. 


ported there than yeryfices. 
v. 19.—Cod. Sin.: Sesyuarioas for the 
lect, rec. wapadserypariga; the wapa 


v. 6.—Cod. Sin.: copdavn wrorape (also - 
in Codd. B., C’., M., A., ete.) for 


*“ Nopidyn iw atvrov. But re- 


in Cod. Sin. being “‘punctis nolatum 
rursus deletis,” as Tischendorf remarks, 
Proleg. p. xiii, which I found to be 
correct on inspection of the fac-simile 
edition in the Astor Library. The 
sense, however, is not altered, since 
both deryyuarife (only once, Col. ii. 
15) and wapaderynarice (twice, Matt. 
i, 19 and Heb. vi. 6) mean to make a 
show or example of one, to put to shame. 
Lachmann, Tischendorf (ed. septima 
critica major, 1859), Alford (4th ed. 
of 1859), and Meyer (5th ed., but omit- 
ting to notice the original reading of 
Cod. Sin.) read 3erypartoa: on the 
authority of B., Z., and scholia of 
Origen and Eusebius. 


v. 25.—Cod. Sin. reads simply : erexey. viov, 


instead of the lect. rec.: Erexe roy 
vily abtHs rhy xpwrdroroy, 
and here sustains the testimony of 
Codd. B., Z., etc., and the modern crit- 
ical editions. The omission of zpwrd- 
2oxov is much easier accounted for, on 
doctrinal grounds, than its insertion, 
and cannot affect the controversy con- 
cerning the question of the brothers 
of Christ, since xpwrdroxos is genuine 
in Luke ii. 7, where there is no varia- 
tion of reading. On the other hand, 
the term does not necessarily prove that 
Mary had children after Jesus. Comp. 
Crit. Note 2, on p. 52, and the remark 
of Jerome, quoted in Tischendorf’s crit. 
“apparatus (ed. 7. p. 4). 


Ca. II. 11.—Cod. Sin. reads: «doy (cldov), they 


Tauq@, river, may have been inserted 
from Mark i. 5. 


Cu. IV. 5.—Cod. Sin.: eornoerv, text. ree: 


tornocy(E. V.: setteth). Lachmann 
and Alford adopt écrnoer with B., C., 
D., Z., while Tischendorf (7 ed., 1859) 
and Meyer retain fernow. The aorist 
interrupts the flow of the prasens 
historicum in this yerse (wapaAapBdre 
... Aéye:), comp. vers. 8 and 10, and 
may have been a correction from 
Luke iv. 9. 


v.10 —d3 alow pov, behind me, is wanting 


in Cod. Sin, as in other important 
witnesses, and in Elzevir’s ed. (see the 
apparatus in the crit. editions), and & 
probably an old insertion from Matt 
xvi. 28, where Peter is addressed. 
Comp. Lange’s Exeg. Note on ch. iv. 
10, p. 85. 


Cu. V. 11.—Cod. Sin. sustains the lect. ree. pev- 


Bdédpnevor (E. V. falsely), which was 
suspected by Griesbach, and thrown 
out of the text by Fritzsche, Lachmam, 
Tischendorf, and Meyer, who says 
(fifth ed. p. 135) rather too dogmatic- 
ally: “ Das entbehrliche und den Nerv 
der Rede nur schwdchende Wort iat an 
frommer, ungefigiger, und daher auch 
verschieden gestellter Zuzalz. Comp. 
Crit. Note 2 on p. 98. 


v. 30.—Cod. Sin. sustains the Vatican Codex, 


Vulgata (ea?), etc., Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, Tregelles, and Alford, in reading 
eis yéevvar &x€AOp, should do 
part into hell, instead of the leet. ree. 


ADDENDA. 


BAneg els yéevvar, should be 
cast info hell, which seems to be a 
correction to suit the preceding verse. 


v. 44,.—Cod. Sin. reads simply: ayawrare 


Tous €xOpous vpwry Kat Tpog. 
evxecGe vmep twyw SiwKcor- 
twy, love your enemies and pray for 
those who persecute you, and omits 
after Sudy the words from edAoyeire 
to picotow iuas (bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you), 
and after ixtp ray the words: ¢rn- 
peaCdyrwy Spas wal (who de 
spitefully use you and). It agrees in 
this omission with Cod. B., Copt., 
Iren., Orig., Euseb., and other fathers. 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, and 
Alford, expunge the words referred to, 
as an interpolation from Luke vi. 28 ; 
but de Wette and Meyer object, since 
the order of the clauses in Luke is 
different, and since the homeoteleuta 


could easily cause omissions. The |. 


words éxnpeaCdvrwy Suas cal, 
however, are very suspicious, and in 
all probability inserted from Luke vi. 
28. Hence Meyer, also, gives them 


up. 


v. 47.—Cod. Sin. sustains ¢O»:Kol, heathen, 


with B., D., Z., verss. and fathers 
against reA@vat, publicans, which 
seems to have been inserted from ver. 
46, as already remarked on p. 112, 
Crit. Note 6. 


Cs. VI. 1.—Cod. Sin. agrees here again with the 


Vatican MS. (also D., Syr., Hieros., 
Itala, Vulgata, several fathers, Lachm., 
Tischend., Treg., Alf.), in reading 3:- 
ka:oourny, righteousness, instead 
of ¢Aenpoourny (text. rec., Mat- 
thai, Scholz), which is “a mistaken 
gloss, the general nature of this open- 
ing caution not being perceived.” 


v. 12.—Cod. Sin. (also B., Z.): apfuaper 


(have forgiven) against the lect. rec. : 
aplepneyw, and the reading of D., E., 
L., ete.: dgloneyv, which may have 
been taken from Luke xi.4, Lachm., 
Tischend., Alford, and Meyer, favor 


aphxapey. 


v. 13.—Cod. Sin. omits the doxology and the 


amen in the Lord’s Prayer, with other 


ancient witnesses and all the modern | _ 


critical editors, German and English, 
except Matthaei, whose exclusive ad- 
herence to his own Moscow manu- 
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scripts gives his edition the character 
of partiality. It is generally regarded 
as an insertion from the ecclesiastical 
liturgies in the fourth century. On 
the other hand, it is strongly defended 
as genuine, not only by Stier, as men- 
tioned on p. 122, but also by Scrivener 
(A Supplement to the authorized En- 
glish Version of the N. T., vol. i. 
1845, p., 155 ff). Alford’s testimony 
against it, as quoted on p. 122, is cer- 
tainly too strong. The importance of 
the case will justify us in adding here 
the principal arguments on both sides 
of the question. It must be admitted 
that the weight (though by no means 
the number) of critical testimony is 
rather against the doxology. Four of 
the most ancient uncial MSS., Cod. Sin. 
(4th cent.), Vaticanus (B., 4th cent.), 
Cantabrigiensis, or Codex Bezm (D., 
Sth or 6th cent.), Dublinensis rescrip- 
tus (Z., of the 6th cent., containing, of 
the N.T., the Gospel of Matthew with 
many lacune), and five cursive MSS. 
(1, 17, 118, 1380, 209, of much later 
date), moreover the ancient Latin ver- 
sions, and most of the early fathers, 
especially the Latin ones, including 
Origen, Tertullian, and Cyprian, who 
wrote practical commentaries on the 
Lord’s Prayer, omit the doxology. 
The other uncial MSS. are here defect- 


ive, and cannot be quoted for or 


against. Cod. Alexandrinus (A., 5th 
cent.) is, mutilated from Matt. i. to 
xxv. 6 (its first leaf commencing: 
5 vupplos), and Cod. Ephraemi Syri 
(C., Sth cent.) omits Matt. v. 16 to 


. vii. 4 (according to Tischendorf’s edi- 


tion, which is, however, unfortunately 
not in fac-simile), Its omission ftom 
the text is, moreover, much more diffi- 
cult to account for than its insertion 
from the ancient liturgies. But on the 
other hand, the doxology is already 
found in the venerable Peschito (of the 
second century), and the two younger 
Syriac Versions (Philoxeniana and 
Hierosolymitana), in the Sahidic or 
Thebaic Egyptian Version (which 
ranks next to the Peschito on the 
score of antiquity), the thiopic, 
Armenian, Gothic and Gregorian Ver- 
sions, in the Apostolical Constitutions, 
Chrysostom, as well as in nearly all 
the five hundred or more cursive man 


uscripta in which the sixth chapter of , 
Matthew is preserved. As to internal 

; reasons, it can hardly be urged that 
the doxology interrupts the context or 
the logical connection between vers. 
12 and 14 (Scholz, Meyer, Alford) ; 
for this argument would require us to 
cancel the whole of ver. 18 (Scrivener). 
No one can doubt the eminent pro- 
priety of this solemn conclusion which 
we are accustomed to regard from in- 
fancy as an integral part of the prayer 
of prayers, and which we would now 
never think of sacrificing to critical 
considerations in our popular Bibles 
and public and private devotions. 
Probably it was the prevailing custom 
_of the Christians in the East from the 
beginning to pray the Lord’s Prayer 
with the doxology, comp. 2 Tim. iv. 
18. Chrysostom comments on it with- 
out the least consciousness that its 
authenticity is doubtful. 


In the seventh chapter Cod. Sin. offers no im- 
portant deviations from the received text. 


Cao. VII. 2.—Cod. Sin. sustains with the best an- 
cient authorities werpnOfcerai, 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


shall be measured, which is now adopt 
ed by the editors the Greek text 
(even Stier and Theile, and Words- 
worth, who adhere closely to the El 
zevir text), against the lect. ree. ayri- 
petpnOfcerat, shall be measured again, 
or tn turn (from Luke vi. 38). 


OOD. SIN, 
V. 4.—Aeqyis (Adyets)..cccceeee épeis. 
V. 18.—esrerAGare..ccrsecccscrccGiStAOETE. 
V. 14.—or: orevn® 


6 WAATIA socecssecs eeadeeess wAaTEia 7 WAY (80 B.} 
V. 21.—ra OeAnMara......0s000e- Td GéAnua (80 also B,) 
V. 24.—oporOnceTat......cccces énoiwow altdr. 

V. 27.—NA@av...s000. voussueadeecs HAGov. 
V. 28.—eTEAETEY...0005 bevexe¥encs ouver éXevey 


V. 29.—ypauMarets GUTOY ...... Ypanparess. 


* Bat it is not certain whether Sr: or +{ was the original 
reading. Tischendorf remarks, Proleg. xilil ad membre 
nam iv. exteriorem: “ott: o littera: punctum impositem; 
nescio an ante C*. jam B imposuerit; obelum vero solus Co 
addidit." “Or: orev, for strait, is the reading of the 
text, rec, and retained by Tischendorf and Alford, buat it 
may easily have arisen from dt: wAareia, ver. 18, Lach- 
mann, Meyer, and Scrivener prefer r{ or ew, how streit 
(Vulgats: quam angueta), which has the balanco of exter- 


nal evidence in its favor. 
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